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PREFATORY  MEMOIR 

TO 

Mrs  ANN  RADCLIFFE. 


T?he  life  of  Mrs  Am?  Radcliffe,  spent  in  the  quiet  shade  of  domes- 
tic privacy,  and  in  the  interchange  of  familiar  affections  and  sympathies, 
appears  to  have  been  as  retired  and  sequestered,  as  the  fame  of  her 
writings  was  brilliant  and  universal.  The  most  authentic  account  of 
her  birth,  family,  and  personal  appearance,  seems  to  be  that  contained 
in  the  following  communication  to  a  work  of  contemporary  biography. 

"  She  was  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1 764,  [9th  July ;]  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Ann  Ward,  who,  though  in  trade,  were  nearly  the 
only  persons  of  their  two  families  not  living  in  handsome,  or  at  least 
easy  independence.  Her  paternal  grandmother  was  a  Cheselden,  the 
sister  of  the  celebrated  surgeon,  of  whose  kind  regard  her  father  had  a 
grateful  recollection,  and  some  of  whose  presents,  in  books,  I  have 

seen.    The  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cheselden,  of  Somerby  in  Lei- 

« 

cestershire,  was,  I  think,  another  nephew  of  the  surgeon.  Her  fa- 
ther's aunt,  the  late  Mrs  Barwell,  first  of  Leicester,  and  then  of  Duf- 
field  in  Derbyshire,  was  one  of  the  sponsors  at  her  baptism.  Her  ma- 
ternal grandmother  was  Ann  Oates,  the  sister  of  Dr  Samuel  Jebb,  of 
Stratford,  who  was  the  father  of  Sir  Richard :  on  that  side  she  was 
vol.  x.  a 
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also  related  to  Dr  Halifax,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  to  Dr  Halifax, 
Physician  to  the  King.  Perhaps  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  state  far- 
ther, that  she  was  descended  from  a  near  relative  of  the  De  Witts  of 
Holland.  In  some  family  papers  which  I  have  seen,  it  is  stated,  that 
a  Dc  Witt,  of  the  family  of  John  and  Cornelius,  came  to  England, 
under  the  patronage  of  government,  upon  some  design  of  draining  the 
fens  in  Lincolnshire,  bringing  with  him  a  daughter,  Amelia,  then  an 
infant  The  prosecution  of  the  plan  is  supposed  to  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  rebellion,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First ;  but  De  Witt 
appears  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  mansion  near 
Hull,  and  to  have  left  many  children,  of  whom  Amelia  was  the  mother 
of  one  of  Mrs  Radcliffcs  ancestors. 

"  This  admirable  writer,  whom  I  remember  from  about  the  time  of 
her  twentieth  year,  was,  in  her  youth,  of  a  figure  exquisitely  propor- 
tioned ;  while  she  resembled  her  father,  and  his  brother  and  sister,  in 
being  low  of  stature.  Her  complexion  was  beautiful,  as  was  her  whole 
countenance,  especially  her  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  mouth.  Of  the  facul- 
ties of  her  mind,  let  her  works  speak.  Her  tastes  were  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  those  works.  To  contemplate  the  glories  of  creation, 
but  more  particularly  the  grander  features  of  their  display,  was  one  of 
her  chief  delights :  to  listen  to  fine  music  was  another.  She  had  also 
a  gratification  in  listening  to  any  good  verbal  sounds ;  and  would  de- 
sire to  hear  passages  repeated  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics  ;  re- 
quiring, at  intervals,  the  most  literal  translations  that  could  be  given, 
with  all  that  was  possible  of  their  idiom,  how  muchsoever  the  version 
might  be  embarrassed  by  that  aim  at  exactness.  Though  her  fancy 
was  prompt,  and  she  was,  as  will  readily  be  supposed,  qualified  in  many 
respects  for  conversation,  she  had  not  the  confidence  and  presence  of 
mind,  without  which,  a  person  conscious  of  being  observed,  can  scarce- 
ly be  at  ease,  except  in  long-tried  society.  Yet  she  had  not  been  with- 
out some  good  examples  of  what  must  have  been  ready  conversation, 
in  more  extensive  circles.  Besides  that  a  great  part  of  her  youth  had 
been  passed  in  the  residences  of  her  superior  relatives,  she  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  much  loved,  when  a  child,  by  the  late  Mr  Bentley ; 
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to  whom,  on  the  establishment  of  the  fabric  known  by  the  name  of 
Wedgwood  and  Bentley's,  was  appropriated  the  superintendence  of  all 
that  related  to  form  and  design.  Mr  Wedgwood  was  the  intelligent 
man  of  commerce,  and  the  able  chemist ;  Mr  Bentley  the  man  of  more 
general  literature,  and  of  taste  in  the  arts.  One  of  her  mother's  sis- 
ters was  married  to  Mr  Bentley ;  and,  during  the  life  of  her  aunt,  who 
was  accomplished  '  according  to  the  moderation/— may  I  say,  the  wise 
moderation  ?— of  that  day,  the  little  niece  was  a  favourite  guest  at 
Chelsea,  and  afterwards  at  Turaham  Green,  where  Mr  and  Mrs  Bent- 
ley resided.  At  their  house  she  saw  several  persons  of  distinction  for 
literature ;  and  others  who,  without  having  been  so  distinguished,  were 
beneficial  objects  of  attention  for  their  minds  and  their  manners.  Of 
the  former  class  the  late  Mrs  Montague,  and  once,  I  think,  Mrs  Pioizi ; 
of  the  latter,  Mrs  Ord.  The  gentleman,  called  Athenian  Stuart,  was 
also  a  visitor  there." 

Thus  respectably  born  and  connected,  Miss  Ward,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  acquired  the  name  which  she  has  made  so  famous,  by 
marrying  William  Radcliffe,  Esq.  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  a  student  of 
law.  He  renounced  prosecution  of  his  legal  studies,  and  became  after- 
wards proprietor  and  editor  of  the  English  Chronicle. 

Thus  connected  in  a  manner  which  must  have  induced  her  to  cherish 
her  literary  powers,  Mrs  Radcliffe  first  came  before  the  public  as  a 
novelist  in  1789,  only  two  years  after  her  marriage,  and  when  she  was 
twenty-four  years  old.  A  Romance,  entitled  The  Cantles  of  Aildin 
and  Dunbayne,  which  she  then  produced,  gave  but  moderate  intima- 
tion of  the  author  s  peculiar  powers.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Scotland, 
during  the  dark  ages,  but  without  any  attempt  to  trace  either  the 
peculiar  manners  or  scenery  of  the  country ;  and  although,  in  reading 
the  work  with  that  express  purpose,  we  can  now  trace  stfme  germs 
of  that  taste  and  talent  for  the  wild,  romantic,  and  mysterious,  which 
the  authoress  afterwards  employed  with  such  effect,  we  cannot  con- 
sider the  work,  on  the  whole,  as  by  any  means  worthy  of  her  pen. 
Being  nevertheless  very  short,  it  has  been  retained  in  the  present  edi- 
tion, and  is  thrown  to  the  end  of  Mrs  Radcliffe's  better  known  and  more 
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esteemed  productions.  It  is  always  of  consequence  to  the  history  of 
human  genius  to  preserve  its  earlier  efforts,  that  we  may  trace,  if  pos- 
sible, how  the  oak  at  length  germinates  from  the  unmarked  acorn. 

Mrs  RadclinVs  genius  was  more  advantageously  displayed  in  the 
Sicilian  Romance,  which  appeared  in  1790,  and,  as  we  ourselves  well 
recollect,  attracted  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  attention  of  the  public. 
This  work  displays  the  exuberance  and  fertility  of  imagination,  which 
was  the  author's  principal  characteristic.    Adventures  heaped  on  ad- 
ventures, in  quick  and  brilliant  succession,  with  all  the  hair-breadth 
charms  of  escape  or  capture,  hurry  the  reader  along  with  them,  and 
the  imagery  and  scenery  by  which  the  action  is  relieved,  are  like  those 
of  a  splendid  oriental  tale.    Still  this  work  had  marked  traces  of  the 
defects  natural  to  an  unpractised  author.    The  scenes  were  inartifi- 
cially  connected,  and  the  characters  hastily  sketched,  without  any  at- 
tempt at  individual  distinctions ;  being  cast  in  the  usual  mould  of  ar- 
dent lovers,  tyrannical  parents,  with  domestic  ruffians,  guards,  and 
others,  who  had  wept  or  stormed  through  the  chapters  of  romance, 
without  much  alteration  in  their  family  habits  or  features,  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before  Mrs  RadclinVs  time.    Nevertheless,  the  Sici- 
lian Romance  attracted  much  notice  among  the  novel-readers  of  the 
day,  as  far  excelling  the  ordinary  meagreness  of  stale  and  uninterest- 
ing incident  with  which  they  were  at  that  time  regaled  from  the  Lead- 
enhall  press.    Indeed,  the  praise  may  be  claimed  for  Mrs  Radcliffe, 
of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  into  her  prose  fictions  a  tone  of 
fanciful  description  and  impressive  narrative,  which  had  hitherto  been 
exclusively  applied  to  poetry.    Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollet,  even 
Walpole,  though  writing  upon  an  imaginative  subject,  are  decidedly 
prose  authors.    Mrs  Radcliffe  has  a  title  to  be  considered  as  the  first 
poetess  of  romantic  fiction,  that  is,  if  actual  rythm  shall  not  be  deemed 
essential  to  poetry. 

The  Romance  of  the  Forestf  which  appeared  in  1791 ,  placed  the 
author  at  once  in  that  rank  and  pre-eminence  in  her  own  particular  style 
of  composition,  in  which  her  works  have  ever  since  maintained  her. 
Hot  fancy,  in  this  new  effort,  was  more  regulated,  and  subjected  to 
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the  fetters  of  a  regular  story.  The  persons,  too,  although  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  very  original  in  the  conception,  were  depicted  with 
skill  far  superior  to  that  which  the  author  had  hitherto  displayed, 
and  the  work  attracted  the  public  attention  in  proportion.  That  of 
La  Motte,  indeed,  is  sketched  with  particular  talent,  and  most  part  of 
the  interest  of  the  piece  depends  upon  the  vacillations  of  a  character, 
who,  though  upon  the  whole  we  may  rather  term  him  weak  and  vici- 
ous, than  villainous,  is,  nevertheless,  at  every  moment  on  the  point  of 
becoming  an  agent  in  atrocities  which  his  heart  disapproves  of.  He 
is  the  exact  picture  of  "  the  needy  man  who  has  known  better  days," 
and  who,  spited  at  the  world,  from  which  he  has  been  expelled  with 
contempt,  and  condemned  by  circumstances  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  deso- 
late castle  full  of  mysteries  and  horrors,  avenges  himself,  by  playing 
the  gloomy  despot  within  his  own  family,  and  tyrannizing  over  those 
who  were  subjected  to  him  only  by  their  strong  sense  of  duty.  A  more 
powerful  agent  appears  on  the  scene— obtains  the  mastery  over  this 
dark  but  irresolute  spirit,  and,  by  alternate  exertion  of  seduction  and 
terror,  compels  him  to  be  his  agent  in  schemes  against  the  virtue, 
and  even  the  life  of  an  orphan,  whom  he  was  bound  in  gratitude,  as 
well  as  in  honour  and  hospitality,  to  cherish  and  protect 

The  heroine,  too,  wearing  the  usual  costume  of  innocence,  purity, 
and  simplicity,  as  proper  to  heroines  as  white  gowns  are  to  the  sex  in 
general,  has  some  pleasing  touches  of  originality.  Her  grateful  affec- 
tion for  the  La  Motte  family— her  reliance  on  their  truth  and  honour, 
when  the  wife  had  become  unkind,  and  the  father  treacherous  towards 
her,  is  an  interesting  and  individual  trait  in  her  character. 

But  although  undoubtedly  the  talents  of  Mrs  Radcliffe,  in  the  import- 
ant point  of  drawing  and  finishing  the  characters  of  her  narrative,  was 
greatly  improved  since  her  earlier  attempts,  and  manifested  sufficient 
power  to  raise  her  far  above  the  common  crowd  of  novelists,  this  was 
not  the  department  of  art  on  which  her  popularity  rested.  The 
public  were  chiefly  aroused,  or  rather  fascinated,  by  the  wonder- 
ful conduct  of  a  story,  in  which  the  author  so  successfully  called  out 
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the  feelings  of  mystery  and  of  awe,  while  chapter  after  chapter, 
and  incident  after  incident,  maintained  the  thrilling  attraction  of  awa- 
kened curiosity  and  suspended  interest.  Of  these,  every  reader  felt 
the  force,  from  the  sage  in  his  study,  to  the  group  which  assembles 
round  the  evening  taper,  to  seek  a  solace  from  the  toils  of  ordinary 
life  by  an  excursion  into  the  regions  of  imagination.  The  tale  was 
the  more  striking,  because  varied  and  relieved  by  descriptions  of  the 
ruined  mansion,  and  the  forest  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  under  so 
many  different  points,  now  pleasing  and  serene,  now  gloomy,  now  ter- 
rible—scenes which  could  only  have  been  drawn  by  one  to  whom  na- 
ture had  given  the  eye  of  a  painter,  with  the  spirit  of  a  poet 

In  1793,  Mrs  RadclhTe  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  the  scenery 
of  the  Rhine,  and,  although  we  are  not  positive  of  the  fact,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suppose,  that  The  Mysteries  qflldolpho  were 
written,  or  at  least  corrected,  after  the  date  of  this  journey ;  for  the 
mouldering  castles  of  the  robber  chivalry  of  Germany,  situated  on 
the  wild  and  romantic  banks  of  that  celebrated  stream,  seem  to  have 
given  a  bolder  flight  to  her  imagination,  and  a  more  glowing  character 
to  her  colouring,  than  are  exhibited  in  The  Romance  qfttie  Forest.  The 
scenery  on  the  Lakes  of  Westmoreland,  which  Mrs  Radcliffe  visited 
about  the  same  time,  was  also  highly  calculated  to  awaken  her  fancy,  as 
nature  has  in  these  wild  but  beautiful  regions  realized  the  descrip- 
tions in  which  this  authoress  loved  to  indulge.  Her  remarks  upon 
these  countries  were  given  to  the  public  in  1794,  in  a  very  well  writ- 
ten work,  entitled,  A  Journey  throttgft  Holland,  Sfc. 

Much  was  of  course  expected  from  Mrs  RadcliftVs  next  effort,  and 
the  booksellers  felt  themselves  authorized  in  offering  what  was  then 
considered  as  an  unprecedented  sum,  L.500,  for  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho.  It  often  happens,  that  a  writer's  previous  reputation  proves 
the  greatest  enemy  which,  in  a  second  attempt  upon  public  favour,  he 
has  to  encounter.  Exaggerated  expectations  are  excited  and  circula- 
ted, and  criticism,  which  had  been  seduced  into  former  approbation 
by  the  pleasure  of  surprise,  now  stands  awakened  and  alert  to  pounce 
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upon  every  failing.  Mrs  BadcliftVs  popularity,  however,  stood  the 
test,  and  was  heightened  rather  than  diminished  by  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpfio.  The  very  name  was  fascinating,  and  the  public,  who  rushed 
upon  it  with  all  the  eagerness  of  curiosity,  rose  from  it  with  unsated 
appetite.  When  a  family  was  numerous,  the  volumes  flew,  and  were 
sometimes  torn,  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  complaints  of  those  whose 
studies  were  thus  interrupted,  were  a  general  tribute  to  the  genius  of 
the  author.  One  might  still  be  found  of  a  different  and  higher  descrip- 
tion, in  the  dwelling  of  the  lonely  invalid,  or  neglected  votary  of  celi- 
bacy, who  was  bewitched  away  from  a  sense  of  solitude,  of  indisposition, 
of  the  neglect  of  the  world,  or  of  secret  sorrow,  by  the  potent  charm 
of  this  mighty  enchantress.  Perhaps  the  perusal  of  such  works  may, 
without  injustice,  be  compared  with  the  use  of  opiates,  baneful,  when 
habitually  and  constantly  resorted  to,  but  of  most  blessed  power  in 
those  moments  of  pain  and  of  languor,  when  the  whole  head  is  sore, 
and  the  whole  heart  sick.  If  those  who  rail  indiscriminately  at  this 
species  of  composition,  were  to  consider  the  quantity  of  actual  plea- 
sure which  it  produces,  and  the  much  greater  proportion  of  real  sor- 
row and  distress  which  it  alleviates,  their  philanthropy  ought  to  mo- 
derate their  critical  pride,  or  religious  intolerance. 

To  return  to  The  Mysteries  ofUddpho.  The  author,  pursuing  her 
own  favourite  bent  of  composition,  and  again  waving  her  wand  over 
the  world  of  wonder  and  imagination,  had  judiciously  used  a  spell  of 
broader  and  more  potent  command.  The  situation  and  distresses  of  the 
heroines,  have  here,  and  in  The  Romance  of  the  Forest,  a  general  aspect 
of  similarity.  Both  are  divided  from  the  object  of  their  attachment 
by  the  gloomy  influence  of  unfaithful  and  oppressive  guardians,  and 
both  become  inhabitants  of  tune-stricken  towers,  and  witnesses  of  scenes 
now  bordering  on  the  supernatural,  and  now  upon  the  horrible.  But 
this  general  resemblance  is  only  such  as*  we  love  to  recognize  in  pictures 
which  have  been  painted  by  the  same  hand,  and  as  companions  for  each 
other.  Everything  in  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  is  on  a  larger  and 
more  sublime  scale,  than  in  The  Romance  of  the  Forest ;  the  interest 
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is  of  a  more  agitating  and  tremendous  nature ;  the  scenery  of  a  wilder 
and  more  terrific  description ;  the  characters  distinguished  by  fiercer 
and  more  gigantic  features.  Montoni,  a  desperado,  and  Captain  of 
Condottieri,  stands  beside  La  Motte  and  his  Marquis  like  one  of  Mil- 
ton's fiends  beside  a  witch's  familiar.  Adeline  is  confined  within  a  ruin- 
ed manor-house,  but  her  sister  heroine,  Emily,  is  imprisoned  in  a  huge 
castle,  like  those  of  feudal  times ;  the  one  is  attacked  and  defended  by 
bands  of  armed  mercenary  soldiers,  the  other  only  threatened  by  a  visit 
from  constables  and  thief- takers.  The  scale  of  the  landscape  is  equally 
different ;  the  quiet  and  limited  woodland  scenery  of  the  one  work  form- 
ing a  contrast  with  the  splendid  and  high- wrought  descriptions  of  Ita- 
lian mountain-grandeur  which  occurs  in  the  other. 

In  general,  The  Mysteries  of  Udolplio  was,  at  its  first  appearance, 
considered  as  a  step  beyond  Mrs  Radcliffe's  former  work,  high  as  that 
had  justly  advanced  her.  We  entertain  the  same  opinion  in  again 
reading  them  both,  even  after  some  years'  interval*  Yet  there  were 
persons  of  no  mean  judgment,  to  whom  the  simplicity  of  The  Romance 
of  the  Forest  seemed  preferable  to  the  more  highly  coloured  and  broad- 
er stvle  of  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho ;  and  it  must  remain  matter  of 
opinion,  whether  their  preference  be  better  founded  than  in  the  parti- 
alities of  a  first  love,  which  in  literature,  as  in  life,  are  often  unduly 
predominant.  With  the  majority  of  the  public,  the  superior  magnifi- 
cence of  landscape,  and  dignity  of  conception  of  character,  secured  the 
palm  for  the  more  recent  work* 

The  fifth  production  by  which  Mrs  Radcliffe  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  public,  was  fated  to  be  her  last.  The  Italian,  which  appeared 
in  1790,  was  purchased  by  the  booksellers  for  L.800,  and  obtained  a 
share  of  public  favour  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  Here,  too, 
the  author  had,  with  much  judgment,  taken  such  a  difference,  that 
while  employing  her  own  peculiar  talent,  and  painting  in  the  style  of 
which  she  may  be  considered  the  inventor,  she  cannot  be  charged 
with  repeating  or  copying  herself.  She  selected  the  new  and  powerful 
machinery  afforded  her  by  the  Popish  religion,  when  established  in  its 
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paramount  superiority,  and  thereby  had  at  her  disposal,  monks,  spies, 
dungeons,  the  mute  obedience  of  the  bigot,  the  dark  and  dominating 
spirit  of  the  crafty  priest, — all  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  and  all 
the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition.  This  fortunate  adoption  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  authoress  a  powerful  set  of  agents,  who  were  at  once  sup- 
plied with  means  and  motives  for  bringing  forward  scenes  of  horror ; 
and  thus  a  tinge  of  probability  was  thrown  over  even  those  parts 
of  the  story,  which  are  most  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  train  of 
human  events. 

Most  writers  of  romance  have  been  desirous  to  introduce  their  nar- 
rative to  the  reader,  in  some  manner  which  might  at  once  excite  inte- 
rest, and  prepare  his  mind  for  the  species  of  excitation  which  it  was  the 
author's  object  to  produce.  In  The  Italian,  this  has  been  achieved 
by  Mrs  Radcliffe  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  felicity,  nor  is  there 
any  part  of  the  romance  itself  which  is  more  striking,  than  its  impres- 
sive commencement. 

A  party  of  English  travellers  visit  a  Neapolitan  church.  "  Within 
the  shade  of  the  portico,  a  person  with  folded  arms,  and  eyes  directed 
towards  the  ground,  was  pacing  behind  the  pillars  the  whole  extent  of 
the  pavement,  and  was  apparently  so  engaged  by  his  own  thoughts,  as 
not  to  observe  that  strangers  were  approaching.  He  turned,  how- 
ever, suddenly,  as  if  startled  by  the  sound  of  steps,  and  then,  without 
farther  pausing,  glided  to  a  door  that  opened  into  the  church,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

"  There  was  something  too  extraordinary  in  the  figure  of  this  man, 
and  too  singular  in  his  conduct,  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  visitors.  He 
was  of  a  tall  thin  figure,  bending  forward  from  the  shoulders  ;  of  a 
sallow  complexion,  and  harsh  features,  and  had  an  eye,  which,  as  it 
looked  up  from  the  cloak  that  muffled  the  lower  part  of  his  counte- 
nance, was  expressive  of  uncommon  ferocity. 

"  The  travellers,  on  entering  the  church,  looked  round  for  the  stran- 
ger, who  had  passed  thither  before  them,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen ;  and,  through  all  the  shade  of  the  long  aisles,  only  one  other 
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person  appeared.  This  was  a  friar  of  the  adjoining  convent,  who 
sometimes  pointed  out  to  strangers  the  objects  in  the  church,  which 
were  most  worthy  of  attention,  and  who  now,  with  this  design,  ap- 
proached the  party  that  had  just  entered. 

"  When  the  party  had  viewed  the  different  shrines  and  whatever 
had  been  judged  worthy  of  observation,  and  were  returning  through 
an  obscure  aisle  towards  the  portico,  they  perceived  the  person  who 
had  appeared  upon  the  steps,  passing  towards  a  confessional  on  the 
left,  and,  as  he  entered  it,  one  of  the  party  pointed  him  out  to  the 
friar,  and  inquired  who  he  was  ;  the  friar  turning  to  look  after  him, 
did  not  immediately  reply,  but,  on  the  question  being  repeated,  he  in- 
clined his  head,  as  in  a  kind  of  obeisance,  and  calmly  replied,  '  He  is 

"  <  An  assassin  P  exclaimed  one  of  the  Englishmen ;  '  an  assassin, 
and  at  liberty  r 

"  An  Italian  gentleman,  who  was  of  the  party,  smiled  at  the  asto- 
nishment of  his  friend. 

" '  He  has  sought  sanctuary  here,'  replied  the  friar ; '  within  these 
walls  he  may  not  be  hurt.* 

" «  Do  your  altars,  then,  protect  a  murderer  P  said  the  English- 
man. 

" «  He  could  find  shelter  nowhere  else,*  answered  the  friar  meekly. 

" '  But  observe  yonder  confessional,1  added  the  Italian,  *  that  be- 
yond the  pillars  on  the  left  of  the  aisle,  below  a  painted  window.  Have 
you  discovered  it  ?  The  colours  of  the  glass  throw,  instead  of  a  light, 
a  shade  over  that  part  of  the  church,  which,  perhaps,  prevents  your 
distinguishing  what  I  mean." 

"  The  Englishman  looked  whither  his  friend  pointed,  and  observed 
a  confessional  of  oak,  or  some  very  dark  wood,  adjoining  the  wall,  and 
remarked  also,  that  it  was  the  same  which  the  assassin  had  just  enter- 
ed. It  consisted  of  three  compartments,  covered  with  a  black  canopy. 
In  the  central  division  was  the  chair  of  the  confessor,  elevated  by  se- 
veral steps  above  the  pavement  of  the  church  ;  and  on  either  hand 
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was  a  small  closet,  or  box,  with  steps  leading  up  to  a  grated  partition, 
at  which  the  penitent  might  kneel,  and,  concealed  from  observation, 
pour  into  the  ear  of  the  confessor,  the  consciousness  of  crimes  that  lay 
heavy  on  his  heart 
« <  Yon  observe  it  ?'  said  the  Italian. 

"  <  I  do/  replied  the  Englishman :  « it  is  the  same  which  the  assassin 
had  passed  into ;  and  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  gloomy  spots  I  ever 
beheld  ;  the  view  of  it  is  enough  to  strike  a  criminal  with  despair  f 

" '  We,  in  Italy,  are  not  so  apt  to  despair,'  replied  the  Italian,  smi- 
lingly. 

"  <  WeU,  but  what  of  this  confessional  T  inquired  the  Englishman. 
«  The  assassin  entered  iC 

"  *  He  has  no  relation  with  what  I  am  about  to  mention,'  said  the 
Italian ; '  but  I  wish  you  to  mark  the  place,  because  some  very  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  belong  to  it.1 

"  *  What  are  they  ?'  said  the  Englishman. 

" '  It  is  now  several  years  since  the  confession,  which  is  connected 
with  them,  was  made  at  that  very  confessional,'  added  the  Italian;  *  the 
view  of  it,  and  the  sight  of  the  assassin,  with  your  surprise  at  the  liberty 
which  is  allowed  him,  led  me  to  a  recollection  of  the  story.  When 
you  return  to  the  hotel,  I  will  communicate  it  to  you,  if  you  have  no 
pleasanter  mode  of  engaging  your  time.'  - 

"  *  After  I  have  taken  another  view  of  this  solemn  edifice,'  replied 
the  Englishman, '  and  particularly  of  the  confessional  you  have  pointed 
to  my  notice,' 

"  While  the  Englishman  glanced  his  eye  over  the  high  roofs,  and 
along  the  solemn  perspectives  of  the  Santa  del  Pianto,  he  perceived 
the  figure  of  the  assassin  stealing  from  the  confessional  across  the 
choir,  and,  shocked  on  again  beholding  him,  he  turned  his  eyes,  and 
hastily  quitted  the  church. 

"  The  friends  then  separated,  and  the  Englishman,  soon  after  re- 
turning to  his  hotel,  received  the  volume.    He  read  as  follows." 

This  introductory  passage,  which,  for  the  references  which  it  bean  ]' 
to  the  story,  and  the  anxious  curiosity  which  it  excites  in  the  reader's 
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mind,  may  be  compared  to  the  dark  and  vaulted  gateway  of  an  ancient 
castle,  is  followed  by  a  tale  of  corresponding  mystery  and  terror ;  in 
detailing  which,  the  art  of  which  Mrs  RadclifFe,  who  was  so  great  a 
mistress  of  throwing  her  narrative  into  mystery,  affording  half  intima- 
tions of  veiled  and  secret  horrors,  is  used  perhaps  to  the  very  utter- 
most. And  yet,  though  our  reason  ultimately  presents  us  with  this 
criticism,  we  believe  she  generally  suspends  her  remonstrance  till  after 
the  perusal ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  last  page  is  read,  and  the  last  vo- 
lume closed,  that  we  feel  ourselves  disposed  to  censure  that  which 
has  so  keenly  interested  us.  We  become  then  at  length  aware,  that 
there  is  no  uncommon  merit  in  the  general  contrivance  of  the  story ; 
that  many  of  the  incidents  arc  improbable,  and  some  of  the  mysteries 
left  unexplained;  yet  the  impression  of  general  delight  which  we 
have  received  from  the  perusal,  remains  unabated,  for  it  is  founded  on 
recollection  of  the  powerful  emotions  of  wonder,  curiosity,  even  fear, 
to  which  we  have  been  subjected  during  the  currency  of  the  narrative. 

A  youth  of  high  birth  and  noble  fortune  becomes  enamoured  of  a 
damsel  of  low  fortunes,  unknown  race,  and  all  that  portion  of  beauty 
and  talents  which  belongs  to  a  heroine  of  romance.  This  union  is  op- 
posed by  his  family,  and  chiefly  by  the  pride  of  his  mother,  who  calls 
to  her  aid  the  real  hero  of  the  tale,  her  confessor,  Father  Schedo- 
ni,  a  strongly  drawn  character  as  ever  stalked  through  the  regions 
of  romance,  equally  detestable  for  the  crimes  he  has  formerly  perpe- 
trated, and  those  which  he  Is  willing  to  commit ;  formidable  from  his 
talents  and  energy ;  at  once  a  hypocrite  and  a  profligate,  unfeeling,  un- 
relenting, and  implacable.  With  the  aid  of  this  agent,  Vivaldi,  the 
lover,  is  thrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  while  EUena,  his 
bride,  is  carried  by  the  pitiless  monk  to  an  obscure  den,  where,  find- 
ing the  services  of  an  associate  likely  to  foil  his  expectation,  he  resolves 
to  murder  her  with  his  own  hand.  Hitherto  the  story,  or,  at  least, 
the  situation,  is  not  altogether  dissimilar  from  the  Mysteries  qf  UdoL 
pho{  but  the  fine  scene,  where  the  monk,  in  the  act  of  raising  his  arm 
to  murder  his  sleeping  victim,  discovers  her  to  be  his  own  child,  is  of 
a  new,  grand,  and  powerful  character,  and  the  horrors  of  the  wretch, 
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who,  on  the  brink  of  murder,  has  but  just  escaped  from  committing  a 
crime  of  yet  more  exaggerated  horror,  constitute  the  strongest  painting 
which  has  been  under  Mrs  RadclifiVs  pencil,  and  are  well  fitted  to  be  ac- 
tually embodied  on  canvass  by  some  great  master.  In  the  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition,  the  terrific  Schedoni  is  met,  counterplotted,  and  at  length 
convicted,  by  the  agency  of  a  being  as  wicked  as  himself,  who  had 
once  enjoyed  his  confidence.  Several  of  these  pauses  of  breathless 
suspense  are  thrown  in,  during  the  detail  of  these  intrigues,  by  which 
Mrs  Radcliffe  knew  so  well  how  to  give  interest  to  the  work. 

On  re-considering  the  narrative,  we  indeed  discover  that  many  of  the 
incidents  are  imperfectly  explained,  and  that  we  can  distinguish  points 
upon  which  the  authoress  had  doubtless  intended  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  something  which  she  afterwards  forgot  or  omitted*  Of  the  first 
class,  is  the  astonishment  testified  by  the  Grand  Inquisitor  with  such 
striking  effect,  when  a  strange  voice  was  heard,  even  in  the  awful 
presence  of  that  stern  tribunal,  to  assume  the  task  of  interrogation 
proper  to  its  judges.  The  incident  in  itself  is  most  impressive.  As 
Vivaldi  is  blindfolded,  and  bound  upon  the  rack,  the  voice  of  a  myste- 
rious agent,  who  had  repeatedly  crossed  his  path,  and  always  eluded 
his  search,  is  heard  to  mingle  in  his  examination,  and  strikes  the 
whole  assembly  with  consternation.  "  '  Who  is  come  amongst  us  f*  he, 
[the  Grand  Inquisitor]  repeated,  in  a  louder  tone.  Still  no  answer  was 
returned ;  but  again  a  confused  murmur  sounded  from  the  tribunal, 
and  a  general  consternation  seemed  to  prevail.  No  person  spoke  with 
sufficient  pre-eminence  to  be  understood  by  Vivaldi ;  something  extra- 
ordinary appeared  to  be  passing,  and  he  awaited  the  issue  with  all  the 
patience  he  could  command.  Soon  after  he  heard  the  doors  opened,- 
and  the  noise  of  persons  quitting  the  chamber.  A  deep  silence  follow- 
ed ;  but  he  was  certain  that  the  familiars  were  still  beside  him,  waiting 
to  begin  their  work  of  torture.**  This  is  all  unquestionably  very  im- 
pressive ;  but  no  other  explanation  of  the  intruder's  character  is  given, 
than  that  he  is  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition;  a  circumstance  which  may 
explain  his  being  present  at  Vivaldi's  examination,  but  by  no  means  his 
interference  with  it,  against  the  pleasure  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  The 
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latter  certainly  would  neither  hare  been  surprised  at  the  presence  of 
one  of  his  own  officials,  nor  overawed  by  his  deportment ;  since  the 
one  was  a  point  of  ordinary  duty,  and  the  other  must  have  been  ac- 
counted as  an  impertinence.  It  may  be  added  also,  that  there  is  no 
full  or  satisfactory  reason  assigned  for  the  fell  and  unpitying  hostility 
of  Zampari  to  Schedoni,  and  that  the  reasons  which  can  be  gathered 
are  inadequate  and  trivial. 

We  may  notice  an  instance  of  even  greater  negligence,  in  the  pas- 
sages respecting  the  ruined  palace  of  the  Barone  de  Cambrusca,  where 
the  imperfect  tale  of  horror  hinted  at  by  a  peasant,  the  guide  of  Sche- 
doni, appears  to  jar  upon  the  galled  conscience  of  the  monk,  and  in- 
duces the  reader  to  expect  a  train  of  important  consequences.  Un- 
questionably, the  ingenious  authoress  had  meant  this  half-told  tale 
to  correspond  with  some  particulars  in  the  proposed  developement  of 
the  story,  which  having  been  finished  more  hastily,  or  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  she  intended,  she  had,  like  a  careless  knitter,  ne- 
glected to  take  up  her  "  loose  stitches."  It  is,  however,  a  baulking  of 
the  reader's  imagination,  which  authors  in  this  department  would  do 
well  to  guard  against  At  the  same  time,  critics  are  bound  in  mercy 
to  remember,  how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  draw  a  complicate  chain  of 
.  interest,  than  to  disentangle  it  with  perfect  felicity.  Dryden,  it  is 
said,  used  to  curse  the  inventors  of  fifth  acts  in  the  drama,  and  ro- 
mance-writers owe  no  blessings  to  the  memory  of  him  who  devised  ex- 
planatory chapters. 

We  have  been  told,  that  in  this  beautiful  romance,  the  customs  and 
rules  of  the  Inquisition  have  been  violated ;  a  charge  more  easily 
made  than  proved,  and  which,  if  true,  is  of  minor  importance,  because 
its  code  is  happily  but  little  known  to  us.  It  is  matter  of  more  obvi- 
ous criticism,  and  therefore  a  greater  error,  that  the  scraps  of  Italian 
language  introduced  to  give  locality  to  the  scene,  are  not  happily  cho- 
sen, and  savour  of  affectation.  But  if  Mrs  Radcliffe  did  not  intimate- 
ly understand  the  language  and  manners  of  Italy,  the  following  extract 
may  prove  how  well  she  knew  how  to  paint  Italian  scenery,  which  she 
could  only  have  seen  in  the  pictures  of  Claude  or  Poussin. 
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«*  These  excursions  sometimes  led  to  PuzzuoK,  Baia,  or  the  woody 
cliffs  of  Pausilippo ;  and  as,  on  their  return,  they  glided  along  the 
moonlight  bay,  the  melodies  of  Italian  strains  seemed  to  give  enchant- 
ment to  the  scenery  of  its  shore.  At  this  cool  hour  the  voices  of  the 
vine-dressers  were  frequently  heard  in  trio,  as  they  reposed,  after  the 
labour  of  the  day,  on  some  pleasant  promontory,  under  the  shade  of 
poplars ;  or  the  brisk  music  of  the  dance  from  fishermen,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  waves  below.  The  boatmen  rested  on  their  oars,  while  their 
company  listened  to  voices  modulated  by  sensibility  to  finer  eloquence, 
than  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  alone  to  display ;  and  at  others,  while 
they  observed  the  airy  natural  grace,  which  distinguishes  the  dance 
of  the  fishermen  and  peasant  girls  of  Naples.  Frequently,  as  they 
glided  round  a  promontory,  whose  shaggy  masses  impended  far  over 
the  sea,  such  magic  scenes  of  beauty  unfolded,  adorned  by  these 
dancing  groups  on  the  bay  beyond,  as  no  pencil  could  do  justice  to. 
The  deep  clear  waters  reflected  every  image  of  the  landscape ;  the 
cliffs,  branching  into  wild  forms,  crowned  with  groves,  whose  rough 
foliage  often  spread  down  their  steeps  in  picturesque  luxuriance ;  the 
ruined  villa,  on  some  bold  point,  peeping  through  the  trees  peasants* 
cabins  hanging  on  the  precipices,  and  the  dancing  figures  on  the 
strand  all  touched  with  the  silvery  tint  and  soft  shadows  of  moon- 
light On  the  other  hand,  the  sea,  trembling  with  a  long  line  of  radi- 
ance, and  shewing  in  the  clear  distance  the  sails  of  vessels  stealing  in 
every  direction  along  its  surface,  presented  a  prospect  as  grand  as  the 
landscape  was  beautifuL.**  There  are  other  descriptive  passages,  which, 
like  those  in  The  Mysteries  of Udolpho,  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
style  of  Salvator  Rosa. 

The  Italian  was  received  with  as  much  ardour  as  Mrs  RadclihVs 
two  previous  novels,  and  it  was  from  no  coldness  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  that,  like  an  actress  in  full  possession  of  applauded  powers,  she 
chose  to  retreat  from  the  stage  in  the  blaze  of  her  fame.  After  publi- 
cation of  The  Italian,  in  1797,  the  public  were  not  favoured  with  any 
more  of  Mrs  RadclinVs  publications. 

We  are  left  in  vain  to  conjecture  the  reasons,  which,  for  more  than 
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twenty  years,  condemned  an  imagination  so  fertile,  so  far  as  the  public 
were  concerned,  to  sterility.  The  voice  of  unfriendly  criticism,  always 
as  sure  an  attendant  upon  merit  as  envy  herself,  may  perhaps  have 
intimidated  the  gentleness  of  her  character;  or  Mrs  Radcliffe,  as 
frequently  happens,  may  have  been  disgusted  at  seeing  the  mode  of 
composition,  which  she  had  brought  into  fashion,  prophaned  by  the  host 
of  servile  imitators,  who  could  only  copy  and  render  more  prominent 
her  defects,  without  aspiring  to  her  merits.  But  so  steadily  did  she 
keep  her  resolution,  that  for  more  than  twenty  years  the  name  of  Mrs 
Radcliffe  was  never  mentioned,  unless  with  reference  to  her  former 
productions,  and  in  general  (so  retired  was  the  current  of  her  life) 
there  was  a  belief  that  Fate  had  removed  her  from  the  scene. 

Notwithstanding  her  refraining  from  publication,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  an  imagination  so  strong,  supported  by  such  ready  powers 
of  expression,  should  have  remained  inactive  during  so  long  a  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  manuscripts  on  which  she  was  occasionally  employed 
have  as  yet  been  withheld  from  the  public  We  have  some  reason  to 
believe,  that  arrangements  were  at  one  time  almost  concluded  between 
Airs  Radcliffe  and  a  highly  respectable  publishing-house,  respecting 
a  poetical  romance,  but  were  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  author 
changing  or  delaying  her  intention  of  publication.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  world  will  not  be  ultimately  deprived  of  what  undoubtedly 
must  be  the  source  of  much  pleasure  whenever  it  shall  see  the  light 

The  tenor  of  Mrs  RadcIifiVs  private  life  seems  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly calm  and  sequestered.  She  probably  declined  the  sort  of  per- 
sonal notoriety,  which,  in  London  society,  usually  attaches  to  persons 
of  literary  merit;  and  perhaps  no  author,  whose  works  were  so  univer- 
sally read  and  admired,  was  so  little  personally  known  even  to  the  most 
active  of  that  class  of  people  of  distinction,  who  rest  their  peculiar  pre- 
tensions to  fashion  upon  the  selection  of  literary  society.  Her  estate 
was  certainly  not  the  less  gracious ;  and  it  did  not  disturb  Mrs  Rad- 
cliffe^ domestic  comforts,  although  many  of  her  admirers  believed,  and 
some  are  not  yet  undeceived,  that,  in  consequence  of  brooding  over  the 
terrors  which  she  depicted,  her  reason  had  at  length  been  overturned, 
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and  that  the  author  of  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho  only  existed  as  the 
melancholy  inmate  of  a  private  mad-house.  This  report  was  so  gene- 
rally spread,  and  so  confidently  repeated  in  print,  as  well  as  in  con- 
versation, that  the  Editor  believed  it  for  several  years,  until,  greatly 
to  his  satisfaction,  he  learned  from  good  authority  that  there  neither 
was,  nor  ever  had  been,  the  most  distant  foundation  for  this  un- 
pleasing  rumour. 

A  false  report  of  another  kind  gave  Mrs  Radcliffe  much  concern. 
In  Miss  Seward's  Correspondence,  among  the  literary  gossip  of  the 
day,  it  is  roundly  stated,  that  the  Plays  upon  the  Passions  were  Mrs 
Radcliffe'g,  and  that  she  owned  them.  Mrs  Radcliffe  was  mucb  hurt 
at  being  reported  capable  of  borrowing  from  the  fame  of  a  gifted  sister ; 
and  the  late  Miss  Seward  would  probably  have  suffered  equally,  had 
she  been  aware  of  the  pain  she  inflicted  by  giving  currency  to  a  ru- 
mour so  totally  unfounded.  The  truth  is,  that,  residing  at  a  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  and  living  upon  literary  intelligence  as  her  daily 
food,  Miss  Seward  was  sometimes  imposed  upon  by  those  friendly  ca- 
terers, who  were  more  anxious  to  supply  her  with  the  newest  intelli- 
gence, than  solicitous  about  its  accuracy. 

During  the  last  twelve  years  of  her  life,  Mrs  Radcliffe  suffered  from 
a  spasmodic  asthma,  which  considerably  affected  her  general  health  and 
spirits.  This  chronic  disorder  took  a  more  fatal  turn  upon  the  9th  of 
J anuary,  1822,  and  upon  the  7th  of  February  following,  terminated 
the  life  of  this  ingenious  and  amiable  lady,  at  her  own  house  in  London. 


Mas  Radcliffe,  as  an  author,  has  the  most  decided  claim  to  take 
her  place  among  the  favoured  few,  who  have  been  distinguished  as  the 
founders  of  a  class,  or  school.    She  led  the  way  in  a  peculiar  style  of 
composition,  affecting  powerfully  the  mind  of  the  reader,  which  has 
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since  been  attempted  by  many,  but  in  which  no  one  has  attained  or  ap- 
proached the  excellencies  of  the  original  inventor,  unless  perhaps  the 
author  of  The  Family  of'  Montorio. 

The  species  of  romance  which  Mrs  Radcliffe  introduced,  bears 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  the  novel  that  the  modern  anomaly  enti- 
tled a  Melo-drame  does  to  the  proper  drama.    It  does  not  appeal  to 
the  judgment  by  deep  delineations  of  human  feeling,  or  stir  the  pas- 
sions by  scenes  of  deep  pathos,  or  awaken  the  fancy  by  tracing  out, 
with  spirit  and  vivacity,  the  lighter  traces  of  life  and  manners,  or  ex- 
cite mirth  by  strong  representations  of  the  ludicrous  or  humorous.  In 
other  words,  it  attains  its  interest  neither  by  the  path  of  comedy  nor 
of  tragedy ;  and  yet  it  has,  notwithstanding,  a  deep,  decided,  and 
powerful  effect,  gained  by  means  independent  of  both — by  an  appeal, 
in  one  word,  to  the  passion  of  fear,  whether  excited  by  natural  dangers, 
or  by  the  suggestions  of  superstition.    The  force,  therefore,  of  the 
production,  lies  in  the  delineation  of  external  incident,  while  the  cha- 
racters of  the  agents,  like  the  figures  in  many  landscapes,  are  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  scenes  in  which  they  are  placed ;  and  are  only  dis- 
tinguished by  such  outlines  as  make  them  seem  appropriate  to  the  rocks 
and  trees,  which  have  been  the  artist's  principal  objects.  The  persons 
introduced, — and  here  also  the  correspondence  holds  betwixt  the  melo- 
drame  and  such  romances  as  Tlic  Mysteries  of  Udolpho, — bear  the  fea- 
tures, not  of  individuals,  but  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  A  dark 
and  tyrannical  count ;  an  aged  crone  of  a  housekeeper,  the  depositary 
of  many  a  family  legend ;  a  garrulous  waiting-maid ;  a  gay  and  light- 
hearted  valet ;  a  villain  or  two  of  all  work ;  and  a  heroine,  fulfilled 
with  all  perfections,  and  subjected  to  all  manner  of  hazards,  form  the 
stock-in-trade  of  a  romancer  or  a  melo- dramatist;  and  if  these  per- 
sonages be  dressed  in  the  proper  costume,  and  converse  in  language 
sufficiently  appropriate  to  their  stations  and  qualities,  it  is  not  expected 
that  the  audience  shall  shake  their  sides  at  the  humour  of  the  dia- 
logue, or  weep  over  its  pathos. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  that  these  characters,  though  not 
delineated  with  individual  features,  should  be  truly  and  forcibly  sketch- 
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ed  in  the  outline ;  that  their  dress  and  general  appearance  should  cor- 
respond with  and  support  the  trick  of  the  scene ;  and  that  their  lan- 
guage and  demeanour  should  either  enhance  the  terrors  amongst  which 
they  move,  or  form,  as  the  action  may  demand,  a  strong  and  vivid 
contrast  to  them.  Mrs  RadclinVs  powers  of  fancy  were  particularly 
happy  in  depicting  such  personages,  in  throwing  upon  them  and  their 
actions  just  enough  of  that  dubious  light  which  mystery  requires, 
and  in  supplying  them  with  language  and  manners  which  correspond 
with  their  situation  and  businesH  upon  the  scene.  We  may  take, 
as  an  example,  the  admirable  description  of  the  monk  Schedoni.— 
"  His  figure  was  striking,  but  not  so  f»om  grace ;  it  was  tall,  and, 
though  extremely  thin,  his  limbs  were  large  and  uncouth,  and  as  he 
stalked  along,  wrapt  in  the  black  garments  of  his  order,  there  was  some- 
thing terrible  in  its  air ;  something  almost  superhuman.  His  cowl, 
too,  as  it  threw  a  shade  over  the  livid  paleness  of  his  face,  increased 
its  severe  character,  and  gave  an  effect  to  his  large  melancholy  eye, 
which  approached  to  horror.  His  was  not  the  melancholy  of  a  sensi- 
ble and  wounded  heart,  but  apparently  that  of  a  gloomy  and  ferocious 
disposition.  There  was  something  in  his  physiognomy  extremely  sin- 
gular, and  that  cannot  easily  be  defined.  It  bore  the  traces  of  many 
passions,  which  seemed  to  have  fixed  the  features  they  no  longer  ani- 
mated. An  habitual  gloom  and  severity  prevailed  over  the  deep  lines 
of  his  countenance  ;  and  his  eyes  were  so  piercing,  that  they  seemed 
to  penetrate,  at  a  single  glance,  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  read 
their  most  secret  thoughts  ;  few  persons  could  support  their  scrutiny, 
or  even  endure  to  meet  them  twice.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this 
gloom  and  austerity,  some  rare  occasions  of  interest  had  called  forth  a 
character  upon  his  countenance  entirely  different ;  and  he  could  adapt 
himself  to  the  tempers  and  passions  of  persons  whom  he  wished  to  con- 
ciliate with  astonishing  facility,  and  generally  with  complete  triumph. 
This  monk,  this  Schedoni,  was  the  confessor  and  secret  adviser  of  the 
Marchesa  di  Vivaldi.* 

To  draw  such  portraits  as  Schedoni's,  and  others  which  occur  in  Mrs 
RadclinVs  novels,  requires  no  mean  powers ;  and  although  they  be- 
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long  rather  to  romance  than  to  real  life,  the  impression  which  they 
make  upon  the  imagination  is  scarce  lessened  by  the  sense,  that  they  arc 
in  some  sort  as  fabulous  as  fairies  or  ogres.  But  when  the  public  have 
been  surprised  into  an  universal  burst  of  applause,  it  is  their  custom 
to  indemnify  themselves  by  a  corresponding  degree  of  censure;  just  as 
children,  when  tired  of  admiring  a  new  play-thing,  find  a  fresh  and  dis- 
tinct pleasure  in  breaking  it  to  pieces.  Mrs  Radcliffe,  who  had  afford- 
ed such  general  delight  to  the  public,  was  not  doomed  to  escape  the 
common  fate ;  and  the  criticism  with  which  she  was  assailed,  was  the 
more  invidious,  that  it  was  inflicted,  in  more  than  one  case,  by  persons 
of  genius,  who  followed  the  same  pursuit  with  herself.  It  was  the  cry, 
at  the  period,  and  has  sometimes  been  repeated  since,  that  the  romances 
of  Mrs  Radcliffe,  and  the  applause  with  which  they  were  received, 
were  evil  signs  of  the  times,  and  argued  a  great  and  increasing  degra- 
dation of  the  public  taste,  which,  instead  of  banquetting  as  heretofore 
upon  scenes  of  passion,  like  those  of  Richardson,  or  of  life  and  man- 
ners, as  in  the  pages  of  Smollet  and  Fielding,  was  now  coming  back  to 
the  fare  of  the  nursery,  and  gorged  upon  the  wild  and  improbable  fic- 
tions of  an  overheated  imagination. 

But  this  criticism,  when  justly  examined,  will  be  found  to  rest  chief- 
ly on  that  depreciating  spirit,  which  would  undermine  the  fair  fame  of 
an  accomplished  writer,  by  shewing  that  she  does  not  possess  the  ex- 
cellencies proper  to  a  style  of  composition  totally  different  from  that 
which  she  has  attempted.  The  question  is  neither,  whether  the  ro- 
mances of  Mrs  Radcliffe  possess  merits  which  her  plan  did  not  require, 
nay,  almost  excluded ;  nor  whether  hers  is  to  be  considered  as  a  depart- 
ment of  fictitious  composition,  equal  in  dignity  and  importance  to  those 
where  the  great  ancient  masters  have  long  prc-occupicd  the  ground. 
The  real  and  only  point  is,  whether,  considered  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  species  of  writing,  that  introduced  by  Mrs  Radcliffe  pos- 
sesses merit,  and  affords  pleasure ;  for,  these  premises  being  admitted,  it 
is  as  unreasonable  to  complain  of  the  absence  of  advantages  foreign  to 
her  style  and  plan,  and  proper  to  those  of  another  mode  of  composition, 
as  to  regret  that  the  peach-tree  does  not  produce  grapes,  or  the  vine 
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peaches.  A  glance  upon  the  face  of  nature  is,  perhaps,  the  best  cure 
for  this  unjust  and  unworthy  system  of  criticism.  We  there  behold, 
that  not  only  each  star  differs  from  another  in  glory,  but  that  there  is 
spread  over  the  face  of  Nature  a  boundless  variety ;  and  that  as  a  thou- 
sand different  kinds  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  not  only  have  beauties  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  but  are  more  delightful  from  that  very  circum- 
stance than  if  they  were  uniform,  so  the  fields  of  literature  admit  the 
same  variety ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  the  Muse  of  Fiction,  as  well  as  of 
her  sisters, 

Millc  habet  ornatus,  mille  deccnter  habet. 

It  may  be  stated,  to  the  additional  confusion  of  such  hypercritics  as 
we  allude  to,  that  not  only  does  the  infinite  variety  of  human  tastes 
require  different  styles  of  composition  for  their  gratification ;  but  if 
there  were  to  be  selected  one  particular  structure  of  fiction,  which  pos- 
sesses charms  for  the  learned  and  unlearned,  the  grave  and  gay,  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  clown,  it  would  be  perhaps  that  of  those  very  romances 
which  the  severity  of  their  criticism  seeks  to  depreciate.  There  are 
many  men  too  mercurial  to  be  delighted  by  Richardson's  beautiful, 
but  protracted  display  of  the  passions ;  and  there  are  some  too  dull  to 
comprehend  the  wit  of  Le  Sage,  or  too  saturnine  to  relish  the  nature 
and  spirit  of  Fielding :  And  yet  these  very  individuals  will  with  diffi- 
culty be  divorced  from  The  Romance  of  the  Forest,  or  The  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho ;  for  curiosity  and  a  lurking  love  of  mystery,  together  with  a 
germ  of  superstition,  are  more  general  ingredients  in  the  human  mind, 
and  more  widely  diffused  through  the  mass  of  humanity,  than  either 
taste  or  feeling.  The  unknown  author  of  The  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
who,  in  respect  to  common  tales  of  terror, 

"  boasts  an  English  heart, 
Unused  at  ghosts  or  rattling  bones  to  start," 

acknowledges,  nevertheless,  the  legitimate  character  of  Mrs  RadcliffVs 
art,  and  pays  no  mean  tribute  to  her  skill.  Of  some  sister  novelists  he 
talks  with  slight  regard.    "  Though  all  of  them  are  ingenious  ladies, 
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yet  they  are  too  frequently  whining  and  frisking  in  novels,  till  our 
girls'  heads  turn  wild  with  impossible  adventures ;  and  now  and  then 
are  tainted  with  democracy.  Not  so  the  mighty  magician  of  Tlie 
Mysteries  of  Udolplta,  bred  and  nourished  by  the  Florentine  muses  in 
their  sacred  solitary  caverns,  amid  the  paler  shrines  of  Gothic  super* 
stition,  and  in  all  the  dreariness  of  enchantment ;  a  poetess  whom 
Ariosto  would  with  rapture  have  acknowledged,  as 

 '  La  nudrita 

Damigella  Trivulzia  al  sacro  speco.' "— O.  F.  c.  xhri. 

Mrs  Radcliffc  was  not  made  acquainted  with  this  high  compliment  till 
long  after  the  satire  was  published ;  and  its  value  was  enhanced  by  the 
authors  general  severity  of  judgment,  and  by  his  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  language  of  Italy,  in  which  she  had  laid  her 
scene. 

It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  class  of  critics  who 
ridiculed  these  romances  as  unnatural  and  improbable,  were  dispo- 
sed to  detract  from  the  genius  of  the  author,  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed facility  of  her  task.  Art  or  talent,  they  said,  was  not  required  to 
produce  that  sort  of  interest  and  emotion,  which  is  perhaps,  after  all, 
more  strongly  excited  by  a  vulgar  legend  of  a  ghost,  than  by  the  high 
painting  and  laboured  descriptions  of  Mrs  Radcliffe.  But  this  criti- 
cism is  not  much  better  founded  than  the  former.  The  feelings  of 
suspense  and  awful  attention  which  she  excited,  were  by  means  of 
springs  which  he  open  indeed  to  the  first  touch,  but  which  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  be  worn  out  by  repeated  pressure.  The  public  soon, 
like  Macbeth,  becomes  satiated  with  horrors,  and  indifferent  to  the 
strongest  stimuli  of  that  kind.  It  shews,  therefore,  the  excellence  and 
power  of  Mrs  RadclinVs  genius,  that  she  was  able  three  times]  to 
bring  back  her  readers  with  fresli  appetite  to  a  banquet  of  the  same  de- 
scription ;  while  of  her  numerous  imitators,  who  rang  the  changes  upon 
old  castles  and  forests,  and  "  antres  dire,™  scarcely  one  attracted  at- 
tention, until  Mr  Lewis  published  his  Monk,  several  years  after  she 
had  resigned  her  pen. 
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The  materials  of  these  celebrated  romances,  and  the  means  employ- 
ed in  conducting  the  narrative,  are  all  selected  with  a  view  to  the 
author's  primary  object,  of  moving  the  reader  by  ideas  of  impending 
danger,  hidden  guilt,  supernatural  visitings,— by  all  that  is  terrible,  in 
short,  combined  with  much  that  is  wonderful  For  this  purpose,  her 
scenery  is  generally  as  gloomy  as  her  tale,  and  her  personages  are  those 
at  whose  frown  that  gloom  grows  darker.  She  has  uniformly  selected 
the  south  of  Europe  for  her  place  of  action,  whose  passions,  like  the 
weeds  of  the  climate,  are  supposed  to  attain  portentous  growth  under 
the  fostering  sun ;  which  abounds  with  ruined  monuments  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  the  more  massive  remnants  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  where 
feudal  tyranny  and  Catholic  superstition  still  continue  to  exercise  their 
sway  over  the  slave  and  bigot,  and  to  indulge  to  the  haughty  lord,  or 
more  haughty  priest,  that  sort  of  despotic  power,  the  exercise  of  which 
seldom  fails  to  deprave  the  heart,  and  disorder  the  judgment.  These 
circumstances  are  skilfully  selected,  to  give  probability  to  events  which 
could  not,  without  great  violation  of  truth,  be  represented  as  having 
taken  place  in  England.  Yet,  even  with  the  allowances  which  we 
make  for  foreign  minds  and  manners,  the  unterminating  succession  of 
misfortunes  which  press  upon  the  heroine,  strikes  us  as  unnatural  She 
is  continually  struggling  with  the  tide  of  adversity,  and  hurried  down- 
wards by  its  torrent ;  and  if  any  more  gay  description  is  occasionally 
introduced,  it  is  only  as  a  contrast,  not  a  relief,  to  the  melancholy  and 
gloomy  tenor  of  the  narrative. 

In  working  upon  the  sensations  of  natural  and  superstitious  fear, 
Mrs  Radcliffe  has  made  much  use  of  obscurity  and  suspense,  the  most 
fertile  source,  perhaps,  of  sublime  emotion ;  for  there  are  few  dangers 
that  do  not  become  familiar  to  the  firm  mind,  if  they  are  presented  to 
consideration  as  certainties,  and  in  all  their  open  and  declared  charac- 
ter, whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bravest  have  shrunk  from  the  dark 
and  the  doubtful.  To  break  off  the  narrative,  when  it  seemed  at  the 
point  of  becoming  most  interesting— to  extinguish  a  lamp  just  when  a 
parchment  containing  some  hideous  secret  ought  to  have  been  read — to 
exhibit  shadowy  forms  and  half-heard  sounds  of  woe,  were  resources 
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which  Mrs  Radcliffe  has  employed  with  more  effect  than  any  other  wri- 
ter of  romance.  It  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  order  to  bring  about  these 
situations,  some  part  or  contrivance,  on  the  art  of  the  author,  is  rather 
too  visible.  Her  heroines  voluntarily  expose  themselves  to  situations, 
which  in  nature  a  lonely  female  would  certainly  have  avoided.  They 
are  too  apt  to  choose  the  midnight  hour  for  investigating  the  mysteries 
of  a  deserted  chamber  or  secret  passage,  and  generally  are  only  sup- 
plied with  an  expiring  lamp,  when  about  to  read  the  most  interesting 
documents.  The  simplicity  of  the  tale  is  thus  somewhat  injured — it  is 
as  if  we  witnessed  a  dressing  up  of  the  very  phantom  by  which  we  are 
to  be  startled ;  and  the  imperfection,  though  redeemed  by  many  beau- 
ties, did  not  escape  the  censure  of  criticism. 

A  principal  characteristic  of  Mrs  RadclinVs  romances,  is  the  rule 
which  the  author  imposed  upon  herself,  that  all  the  circumstances  of 
her  narrative,  however  mysterious,  and  apparently  superhuman,  were 
to  be  accounted  for  on  natural  principles,  at  the  winding  up  of  the 
story.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  this  has  not  been  done  with  uniform 
success,  and  that  the  author  has  been  more  successful  in  exciting  in- 
terest and  apprehensions,  than  in  explaining  the  means  she  has  made 
use  of.  Indeed,  we  have  already  noticed,  as  the  torment  of  romance- 
writers,  those  necessary  evils,  the  concluding  chapters,  when  they 
must  unravel  the  skein  of  adventures  which  they  have  been  so  indus- 
trious to  perplex,  and  account  for  all  the  incidents  which  they  have 
been  at  so  much  pains  to  render  unaccountable.  Were  these  great 
magicians,  who  deal  in  the  wonderful  and  fearful,  permitted  to  dis- 
miss their  spectTes  as  they  raise  them,  amidst  the  shadowy  and  indis- 
tinct light  so  favourable  to  the  exhibition  of  phantasmagoria,  without 
compelling  them  into  broad  daylight,  the  task  were  comparatively 
easy,  and  the  fine  fragment  of  Sir  Bertrand  might  have  rivals  in  that 
department.  But  the  modern  author  is  not  permitted  to  escape  in 
that  way.  We  are  told  of  a  formal  old  judge,  before  whom  evidence 
was  tendered  of  the  ghost  of  a  murdered  person  having  declared  to 
a  witness,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  guilty,  who  admitted  the 
evidence  of  the  spirit  to  be  excellent,  but  denied  his  right  to  be 
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heard  through  the  mouth  of  another,  and  ordered  the  spectre  to  be 
summoned  into  open  court.  The  present  public  deal  as  rigidly,  and 
compel  an  explanation  from  the  story-teller ;  and  he  must  either  at 
once  consider  the  knot  as  worthy  of  being  severed  by  supernatural  aid, 
and  bring  on  the  stage  his  actual  fiend  or  ghost,  or,  like  Mrs  Rad- 
cliffe,  refer  to  natural  agency  the  whole  materials  of  his  story. 

We  have  already,  in  some  brief  remarks  on  The  Castle  of  Otranto, 
avowed  some  preference  for  the  more  simple  mode,  of  boldly  avowing 
the  use  of  supernatural  machinery.  Ghosts  and  witches,  and  the  whole 
tenets  of  superstition,  having  once,  and  at  no  late  period,  been  matter 
of  universal  belief,  warranted  by  legal  authority,  it  would  seem  no  great 
stretch  upon  the  reader's  credulity  to  require  him,  while  reading  of 
what  his  ancestors  did,  to  credit  for  the  time  what  those  ancestors 
devoutly  believed  in.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  Wai- 
pole  and  Maturin,  (to  whom  we  may  add  the  author  of  FormcmJ)  the 
management  of  such  machinery  must  be  acknowledged  a  task  of  a  most 
delicate  nature.  "  There  is  but  one  step,"  said  Buonaparte,  "  betwixt 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous and  in  an  age  of  universal  increduli- 
ty, we  must  own  it  would  require,  at  the  present  day,  the  support  of 
the  highest  powers,  to  save  the  supernatural  from  slipping  into  the 
ludicrous.    The  Incredtdus  odi  is  a  formidable  objection. 

There  are  some  modern  authors,  indeed,  who  have  endeavoured,  in- 
geniously enough,  to  compound  betwixt  ancient  faith  and  modern  in- 
credulity. They  have  exhibited  phantoms,  and  narrated  prophecies 
strangely  accomplished,  without  giving  a  defined  or  absolute  opinion, 
whether  these  are  to  be  referred  to  supernatural  agency,  or  whether 
the  apparitions  were  produced  (no  uncommon  case)  by  an  overheated 
imagination,  and  the  accompanying  presages  by  a  casual,  though  singu- 
lar, coincidence  of  circumstances.  This  is,  however,  an  evasion  of  the 
difficulty,  not  a  solution ;  and  besides,  it  would  be  leading  us  too  far 
from  the  present  subject,  to  consider  to  what  point  the  author  of  a  ficti- 
tious narrative  is  bound  by  his  charter  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the 
public,  and  whether,  as  a  painter  of  actual  life,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
leave  something  in  shade,  when  the  natural  course  of  events  conceals  so 
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many  incidents  in  total  darkness.  Perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  this  is 
the  most  artful  mode  of  terminating  such  a  tale  of  wonder,  as  it  forms 
the  means  of  compounding  with  the  taste  of  two  different  classes  of 
readers ;  those  who,  like  children,  demand  that  each  particular  cir- 
cumstance and  incident  of  the  narrative  shall  be  fully  accounted  for ; 
and  the  more  imaginative  class,  who,  resembling  men  that  walk  for 
pleasure  through  a  moonlight  landscape,  are  more  teazed  than  edified 
by  the  intrusive  minuteness  with  which  some  well-meaning  companion 
disturbs  their  reveries,  divesting  stock  and  stone  of  the  shadowy  sem- 
blances in  which  fancy  had  dressed  them,  and  pertinaciously  restoring 
to  them  the  ordinary  forms  and  common-place  meanness  of  reality. 

It  may  indeed  be  claimed  as  meritorious  in  Mrs  RadclinVs  mode 
of  expounding  her  mysteries,  that  it  is  founded  in  possibilities.  Many 
situations  have  occurred,  highly  tinctured  with  romantic  incident  and 
feeling,  the  mysterious  obscurity  of  which  has  afterwards  been  ex- 
plained by  deception  and  confederacy.  Such  have  been  the  impos- 
tures of  superstition  in  all  ages,  and  such  delusions  were  also  practised 
by  the  members  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  in  the  middle  ages,  and  in  more 
modern  times  by  the  Rosicrucians  and  Illuminati,  upon  whose  machi- 
nations Schiller  has  founded  the  fine  romance  of  The  Ghost-Seer.  But 
Mrs  Raddiffe  has  not  had  recourse  to  so  artificial  a  solution.  Her  he- 
roines often  sustain  the  agony  of  fear,  and  her  readers  that  of  sus- 
pense, from  incidents  which,  when  explained,  appear  of  an  ordinary 
and  trivial  nature ;  and  in  this  we  do  not  greatly  applaud  her  art.  A 
stealthy  step  behind  the  arras,  may  doubtless,  in  some  situations,  and 
when  the  nerves  are  tuned  to  a  certain  pitch,  have  no  small  influence 
upon  the  imagination ;  but  if  the  conscious  listener  discovers  it  to  be 
only  the  noise  made  by  the  cat,  the  solemnity  of  the  feeling  is  gone, 
and  the  visionary  is  at  once  angry  with  his  senses  for  having  been 
cheated,  and  with  his  reason  for  having  acquiesced  in  the  deception. 
We  fear  that  some  such  feeling  of  disappointment  and  displeasure  at* 
tends  most  readers,  when  they  read  for  the  first  time  the  unsatisfactory 
solution  of  the  mysteries  of  the  black  pall  and  the  wax  figure,  which 
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has  been  adjourned  from  chapter  to  chapter,  like  something  suppress- 
ed, because  too  horrible  for  the  ear. 

There  is  a  separate  inconvenience  attending  a  narrative  where  the 
imagination  has  been  kept  in  suspense,  and  is  at  length  imperfectly 
grati6ed  by  an  explanation  tailing  short  of  what  the  reader  has  expect- 
cd ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  interest  terminates  on  the  first  reading  of  the 
volumes,  and  cannot,  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  a  high  degree  of  excitation, 
be  recalled  upon  a  second  perusal.  Mrs  RadcliftVs  plan  of  narrative, 
happily  complicated  and  ingeniously  resolved,  continues  to  please  after 
many  readings ;  for,  although  the  interest  of  eager  curiosity  is  no  more, 
it  is  supplied  by  the  rational  pleasure,  which  admires  the  author's  art, 
and  traces  a  thousand  minute  passages,  which  render  the  catastrophe 
probable,  yet  escape  notice  in  the  eagerness  of  a  first  perusal.  But  it  is 
otherwise,  when  some  inadequate  cause  is  assigned  for  a  strong  emotion ; 
the  reader  feels  tricked,  and  like  a  child  who  has  once  seen  the  scenes 
of  a  theatre  too  nearly,  the  idcaof  paste-board,  cords,  and  pullies,  destroys 
for  ever  the  illusion  with  which  they  were  first  seen  from  the  proper 
point  of  view.  Such  are  the  difficulties  and  dilemmas  which  attend 
the  path  of  the  professed  story-teller,  who,  while  it  is  expected  of  him 
that  his  narrative  should  be  interesting  and  extraordinary,  is  neither 
permitted  to  explain  its  wonders,  by  referring  them  to  ordinary  causes, 
on  account  of  their  triteness,  nor  to  supernatural  agency,  because  of 
its  incredibility.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  hemmed  in  by  rules  so  strict, 
Mrs  Radcliffe,  a  mistress  of  the  art  of  exciting  curiosity,  has  not  been 
uniformly  fortunate  in  the  mode  of  gratifying  it. 

The  best  and  most  admirable  specimen  of  her  art,  is  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  Ludovico,  after  having  undertaken  to  watch  for  a 
night  in  a  haunted  apartment ;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  finely 
wound  up  for  some  strange  catastrophe,  by  the  admirable  ghost-story 
which  he  is  represented  as  perusing  to  amuse  his  solitude,  as  the  scene 
closes  upon  him.  Neither  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  explanation  af- 
forded of  this  mysterious  incident  is  as  probable  as  romance  requires, 
and  in  itself  completely  satisfactory.  As  this  is  perhaps  the  most  fa- 
vourable example  of  Mrs  RadcliftVs  peculiar  skill  in  composition,  the 
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incidents  of  the  black  veil  and  the  waxen  figure,  may  be  considered  as 
instances  where  the  explanation  falls  short  of  expectation,  and  dis- 
appoints the  reader  entirely.  On  the  other  hand,  her  art  is  at  once, 
according  to  the  classical  precept,  exerted  and  concealed  in  the 
beautiful  and  impressive  passage,  where  the  Marchesa  is  in  the  choir 
of  the  convent  of  San  Nicolo,  contriving  with  the  atrocious  Schedoni 
the  murder  of  EUena. 

" 6  Avoid  violence,  if  that  be  possible/  she  added,  immediately  com- 
prehending him,  "  but  let  her  die  quickly  !  The  punishment  is  due  to 
the  crime/ 

"  The  Marchesa  happened,  as  she  said  this,  to  cast  her  eyes  upon 
the  inscription  over  a  confessional,  where  appeared,  in  black  letters, 
these  awful  words,  *  God  hears  thee  P  It  appeared  an  awful  warning ; 
her  countenance  changed ;  it  had  struck  upon  her  heart.  Schedoni 
was  too  much  engaged  by  his  own  thoughts  to  observe,  or  understand 
her  silence.  She  soon  recovered  herself;  and,  considering  that  this 
was  a  common  inscription  for  confessionals,  disregarded  what  she  had 
at  first  considered  as  a  peculiar  admonition ;  yet  some  moments  elapsed, 
before  she  could  renew  the  subject 

"  « You  were  speaking  of  a  place,  father,1  resumed  the  Marchess— 
'  you  mentioned  a  * 

"  '  Ay,'  muttered  the  confessor,  still  musing—*  in  a  chamber  of 
that  house  there  is  * 

"  '  What  noise  is  that  V  said  the  Marchesa,  interrupting  him.  They 
listened.  A  few  low  and  querulous  notes  of  the  organ  sounded  at  a 
distance,  and  stopped  again. 

"  '  What  mournful  music  is  that  V  said  the  Marchesa,  in  a  falter- 
ing voice ;  « it  was  touched  by  a  fearful  hand  !  Vespers  were  over  long 
ago?' 

"  '  Daughter/  said  Schedoni,  somewhat  sternly,  *  you  said  you  had 
a  man's  courage.    Alas  !  you  have  a  woman's  heart.* 

"  *  Excuse  me,  father ;  I  know  not  why  I  feel  this  agitation,  but  I 
will  command  it.— That  chamber  ?' 
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"  '  In  that  chamber,'  resumed  the  confessor, « is  a  secret  door,  con- 
structed long  ago.* 

"  «  And  for  what  purpose  constructed  ?'  said  the  fearful  Marchesa. 

"  '  Pardon  me,  daughter ;  'tis  sufficient  that  it  is  there ;  we  will 
make  a  good  use  of  it.    Through  that  door— in  the  night— when  she 

"  *  I  comprehend  you/  said  the  Marchesa,  '  I  comprehend  you. 
But  why, — you  have  your  reasons,  no  doubt, — but  why  the  necessity  of 
a  secret  door  in  a  house  which  you  say  is  so  lonely — inhabited  by  only 
one  person  T 

"  «  A  passage  leads  to  the  sea,*  continued  Schedoni,  without  reply- 
ing to  the  question.  '  There,  on  the  shore,  when  darkness  covers  it ; 
there,  plunged  amidst  the  waves,  no  stain  shall  hint  of—' 

"  *  Hark  V  interrupted  the  Marchesa,  starting,  *  that  note  again  V 

"  The  organ  sounded  faintly  from  the  choir,  and  paused,  as  before. 
In  the  next  moment,  a  slow  chanting  of  voices  was  heard,  mingling 
with  the  rising  peal,  in  a  strain  particularly  melancholy  and  solemn. 

"  '  Who  is  dead  ?'  said  the  Marchesa,  changing  countenance ;  '  it 
is  a  requiem !' 

"  «  Peace  be  with  the  departed  P  exclaimed  Schedoni,  and  crossed 
himself ;  '  peace  rest  with  his  soul  V 

"  '  Hark  !  to  that  chaunt,*  said  the  Marchesa,  in  a  trembling  voice ; 
*  it  is  a  first  requiem ;  the  soul  has  but  just  quitted  the  body  V 

4C  They  listened  in  silence.  The  Marchesa  was  much  affected ;  her 
complexion  varied  at  every  instant ;  her  breathings  were  short  and  in- 
terrupted, and  she  even  shed  a  few  tears,  but  they  were  those  of  des- 
pair, rather  than  of  sorrow.'" 

Mrs  Radcliffe  8  powers,  both  of  language  and  description,  have  been 
justly  estimated  very  highly.  They  bear,  at  the  same  time,  consider- 
able marks  of  that  warm,  and  somewhat  exuberant  imagination,  which 
dictated  her  works.  Some  artists  are  distinguished  by  precision  and 
correctness  of  outline,  others  by  the  force  and  vividness  of  their  colour- 
ing ;  and  it  is  to  the  latter  class  that  this  author  belongs.   The  land- 
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scapes  of  Mrs  Radcliffe  arc  far  from  equal  in  accuracy  and  truth  to 
those  of  her  contemporary,  Mrs  Charlotte  Smith,  whose  sketches  are 
so  very  graphical,  that  an  artist  would  find  little  difficulty  in  actually 
painting  from  them.  Those  of  Mrs  Radcliffe,  on  the  contrary,  while 
they  would  supply  the  most  noble  and  vigorous  ideas,  for  producing  a 
general  effect,  would  leave  the  task  of  tracing  a  distinct  and  accurate 
outline  to  the  imagination  of  the  painter.  As  her  story  is  usually  en- 
veloped in  mystery,  so  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  haze  over  her  landscapes, 
softening  indeed  the  whole,  and  adding  interest  and  dignity  to  particu- 
lar parts,  and  thereby  producing  every  effect  which  the  author  desired, 
but  without  communicating  any  absolutely  precise  or  individual  image 
to  the  reader.  The  beautiful  description  of  the  Castle  of  Udolpho,  upon 
Emmeline's  first  approach  to  it,  is  of  this  character.  It  affords  a  noble 
subject  for  the  pencil ;  but  were  six  artists  to  attempt  to  embody  it 
upon  canvass,  they  would  probably  produce  six  drawings  entirely  dissi- 
milar to  each  other,  all  of  them  equally  authorized  by  the  printed  de- 
scription, which,  although  a  long  one,  is  so  beautiful  a  specimen  of 
Mrs  Radcliffe's  peculiar  talents,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  insert  it. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  day,  the  road  wound  into  a  deep  valley. 
Mountains,  whose  shaggy  steeps  appeared  to  be  inaccessible,  almost 
surrounded  it.  To  the  east,  a  vista  opened,  and  exhibited  the  Apen- 
nines in  their  darkest  horrors ;  and  the  long  perspective  of  retiring 
summits  rising  over  each  other,  their  ridges  clothed  with  pines,  ex- 
hibited a  stronger  image  of  grandeur,  than  any  that  Emily  had  yet 
seen.  The  sun  had  just  sunk  below  the  top  of  the  mountains  she  was 
descending,  whose  long  shadow  stretched  athwart  the  valley,  but  his 
sloping  rays,  shooting  through  an  opening  of  the  cliffs,  touched  with  a 
yellow  gleam  the  summits  of  the  forest  that  hung  upon  the  opposite 
steeps,  and  streamed  in  full  splendour  upon  the  towers  and  battlements 
of  a  castle  that  spread  its  extensive  ramparts  along  the  brow  of  a  pre- 
cipice above.  The  splendour  of  these  illumined  objects  was  heighten- 
ed by  the  contrasted  shade  which  involved  the  valley  below. 

"  «  There/  said  Montoni,  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  several  hours, 
<  is  Udolpho/ 
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**  Emily  gazed  with  melancholy  awe  upon  the  castle,  which  she  un«i 
derstood  to  be  Montoni's  ;  for,  though  it  was  now  lighted  up  by  the 
setting  sun,  the  Gothic  greatness  of  its  features,  and  its  mouldering 
walls  of  dark  grey  stone,  rendered  it  a  gloomy  and  sublime  object  As 
she  gazed,  the  light  died  away  on  its  walls,  leaving  a  melancholy  pur- 
ple tint,  which  spread  deeper  and  deeper,  as  the  thin  vapour  crept  up 
the  mountain,  while  the  battlements  above  were  still  tipped  with  splen- 
dour. From  those,  too,  the  rays  soon  faded,  and  the  whole  edifice 
was  invested  with  the  solemn  duskiness  of  evening.  Silent,  lonely,  and 
sublime,  it  seemed  to  stand  the  sovereign  of  the  scene,  and  to  frown 
defiance  on  all  who  dared  to  invade  its  solitary  reign.  As  the  twilight 
deepened,  its  features  became  more  awful  in  obscurity,  and  Emily  con- 
tinued to  gaze,  till  its  clustering  towers  were  alone  seen  rising  over  the 
tops  of  the  woods,  beneath  whose  thick  shade  the  carriages  soon  after 
began  to  ascend. 

"  The  extent  and  darkness  of  these  tall  woods  awakened  terrific 
images  in  her  mind,  and  she  almost  expected  to  see  banditti  start  up 
from  under  the  trees.  At  length  the  carriages  emerged  upon  a  heathy 
rock,  and  soon  after  reached  the  castle  gates,  where  the  deep  tone  of 
the  portal  bell,  which  was  struck  upon  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival, 
increased  the  fearful  emotions  that  had  assailed  Emily.  While  they 
waited  till  the  servant  within  should  come  to  open  the  gates,  she  an- 
xiously surveyed  the  edifice :  but  the  gloom  that  overspread  it,  allow- 
ed her  to  distinguish  little  more  than  a  part  of  its  outline,  with  the 
massy  walls  of  the  ramparts,  and  to  know  that  it  was  vast,  ancient,  and 
dreary.  From  the  parts  she  saw,  she  judged  of  the  heavy  strength  and 
extent  of  the  whole.  The  gateway  before  her,  leading  into  the  courts, 
was  of  gigantic  size,  and  was  defended  by  two  round  towers,  crowned 
by  overhanging  turrets,  embattled,  where,  instead  of  banners,  now 
waved  long  grass  and  wild  plants,  that  had  taken  root  among  the 
mouldering  stones,  and  which  seemed  to  sigh,  as  the  breeze  rolled  past, 
over  the  desolation  around  them.  The  towers  were  united  by  a  cur- 
tain, pierced  and  embattled  also,  below  which  appeared  the  pointed 
arch  of  a  huge  portcullis,  surmounting  the  gates :  from  these,  the  walls 
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of  the  ramparts  extended  to  other  towers,  oyerlooking  the  precipice, 
whose  shattered  outline,  appearing  on  a  gleam  that  lingered  in  the 
west,  told  of  the  ravages  of  war.— Beyond  these  all  was  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  evening." 

We  think  it  interesting  to  compare  this  splendid  and  beautiful  fan- 
cy-picture with  the  precision  displayed  by  the  same  author's  pencil, 
when  she  was  actually  engaged  in  copying  nature,  and  probably  the 
reader  will  be  of  opinion,  that  Udolpho  is  a  beautiful  effect  piece, 
Hardwick  a  striking  and  faithful  portrait. 

u  Northward,  beyond  London,  we  may  make  one  stop,  after  a  coun- 
try, not  otherwise  necessary  to  be  noticed,  to  mention  Hardwick,  in 
Derbyshire,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  once  the  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  Elizabeth  deputed  the  custody  of 
the  unfortunate  Mary.  It  stands  on  an  easy  height,  a  few  miles  to 
the  left  of  the  road  from  Mansfield  to  Chesterfield,  and  is  approached 
through  shady  lanes,  which  conceal  the  view  of  it,  till  you  are  on  the 
confines  of  the  park.  Three  towers  of  hoary  grey  then  rise  with  great 
majesty  among  old  woods,  and  their  summits  appear  to  be  covered 
with  the  lightly  shivered  fragments  of  battlements,  which,  however, 
are  soon  discovered  to  be  perfectly  carved  open  work,  in  which  the 
letters  E.  S.  frequently  occur  under  a  coronet,  the  initials,  and  the 
memorials  of  the  vanity,  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who 
built  the  present  edifice.  Its  tall  features,  of  a  most  picturesque 
tint,  were  finely  disclosed  between  the  luxuriant  woods  and  over  the 
lawns  of  the  park,  which,  every  now  and  then,  let  in  a  glimpse  of  the 
Derbyshire  hills.  The  scenery  reminded  us  of  the  exquisite  descrip- 
tions of  Harewood. 

"  The  deep  embowering  shades,  that  veil  Elfrida,  and  those  of  Hard- 
wick, once  veiled  a  form  as  lovely  as  the  ideal  graces  of  the  poet,  and 
conspired  to  a  fate  more  tragical  than  that  which  Harewood  witnessed. 

"  In  front  of  the  great  gates  of  the  castle  court,  the  ground,  adorn- 
ed by  old  oaks,  suddenly  sinks  to  a  darkly  shadowed  glade,  and  the 
view  opens  over  the  vale  of  Scarsdale,  bounded  by  the  wild  mountains 
of  the  Peak.    Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  present  residence,  some 
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ruined  features  of  the  ancient  one,  enwreathed  with  the  rich  drapery 
of  ivy,  give  an  interest  to  the  scene,  which  the  later,  but  more  histo- 
rical structure  heightens  and  prolongs.  We  followed,  not  without 
emotion,  the  walk  which  Mary  had  so  often  trodden,  to  the  folding- 
doors  of  the  great  hall,  whose  lofty  grandeur,  aided  by  silence,  and 
seen  under  the  influence  of  a  lowering  sky,  suited  the  temper  of  the 
whole  scene.  The  tall  windows,  which  half  subdue  the  light  they  ad- 
mit, just  allowed  us  to  distinguish  the  large  figures  in  the  tapestry, 
above  the  oak  wainscoting,  and  shewed  a  colonnade  of  oak  supporting 
a  gallery  along  the  bottom  of  the  hall,  with  a  pair  of  gigantic  elk's 
horns  flourishing  between  the  windows  opposite  to  the  entrance.  The 
scene  of  Mary's  arrival,  and  her  feelings  upon  entering  this  solemn 
shade,  came  involuntarily  to  the  mind ;  the  noise  of  horses'  feet,  and 
many  voices  from  the  court ;  her  proud,  yet  gentle  and  melancholy 
look,  as,  led  by  my  Lord  Keeper,  she  passed  slowly  up  the  hall ;  his 
somewhat  obsequious,  yet  jealous  and  vigilant  air,  while,  awed  by  her 
dignity  and  beauty,  he  remembers  the  terrors  of  his  own  queen ;  the 
silence  and  anxiety  of  her  maids,  and  the  bustle  of  the  surrounding 
attendants. 

"  From  the  hall,  a  stair-case  ascends  to  the  gallery  of  a  small  cha- 
pel, in  which  the  chairs  and  cushions  used  by  Mary  still  remain,  and 
proceeds  to  the  first  story,  where  only  one  apartment  bears  memorials 
of  her  imprisonment,  the  bed,  tapestry,  and  chairs,  having  been  work- 
ed by  herself.  This  tapestry  is  richly  embossed  with  emblematic  fi- 
gures, each  with  its  title  worked  above  it,  and,  having  been  scrupu- 
lously preserved,  is  still  entire  and  fresh. 

"  Over  the  chimney  of  an  adjoining  dining-room,  to  which,  as  well 
as  to  other  apartments  on  this  floor,  some  modern  furniture  has  been 
added,  is  this  motto  carved  in  oak : — 

" '  There  is  only  this :  To  fear  God,  and  keep  his  Commandments.' 
So  much  less  valuable  was  timber  than  workmanship,  when  this  man- 
sion was  constructed,  that,  where  the  stair-cases  are  not  of  stone,  they 
are  formed  of  solid  oaken  steps,  instead  of  planks ;  such  is  that  from 
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the  second,  or  state  story,  to  the  roof,  whence,  on  clear  days,  York  and 
Lincoln  Cathedrals  are  said  to  be  included  in  the  extensive  prospect 
This  second  floor  is  that,  which  gives  its  chief  interest  to  the  edifice. 
Nearly  all  the  apartments  of  it  were  allotted  to  Mary ;  some  of  them 
for  state  purposes ;  and  the  furniture  is  known  by  other  proof  than  its 
appearance,  to  remain  as  she  left  it  The  chief  room,  or  that  of  au- 
dience, is  of  uncommon  loftiness,  and  strikes  by  its  grandeur,  before 
the  veneration  and  tenderness  arise,  which  its  antiquities,  and  the 
plainly  told  tale  of  the  sufferings  they  witnessed,  excite."* 

The  contrast  of  these  two  descriptions,  will  satisfy  the  reader  that 
Mrs  Radcliffe  knew  as  well  how  to  copy  nature,  as  when  to  indulge 
imagination.  The  towers  of  Udolpho  are  undefined,  boundless,  and 
wreathed  in  mist  and  obscurity ;  the  ruins  of  Hard  wick  are  as  fully 
and  boldly  painted,  but  with  more  exactness  of  outline,  and  perhaps 
less  warmth  and  magnificence  of  colouring. 

It  is  singular,  that  though  Mrs  RadclinVs  beautiful  descriptions  of 
foreign  scenery,  composed  solely  from  the  materials  afforded  by  tra- 
vellers, collected  and  embodied  by  her  own  genius,  were  marked  in  a 
particular  degree,  (to  our  thinking  at  least,)  with  the  characteristics 
of  fancy-portraits;  yet  many  of  her  contemporaries  conceived  them  to 
be  exact  descriptions  of  scenes  which  she  had  visited  in  person.  One 
report,  transmitted  to  the  public  by  the  Edinburgh  Review,  stated, 
that  Mr  and  Mrs  Radcliffe  had  visited  Italy ;  that  Mr  Radcliffe  had 
been  attached  to  one  of  the  British  Embassies  in  that  country ;  and 
that  it  was  there  his  gifted  consort  imbibed  the  taste  for  picturesque 
scenery,  for  mouldering  ruins,  and  for  the  obscure  and  gloomy  anec- 
dotes which  tradition  relates  of  their  former  inhabitants.  This  is  so  far 
a  mistake,  as  Mrs  Radcliffe  was  never  in  Italy ;  but  we  have  already 


*  Journey  through  Holland  and  the  Western  Frontier  of  Germany,  with  a  Re- 
turn down  the  Rhine.  To  which  are  added,  Observations  during  a  Tour  to  the 
Lakes  of  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland.  By  Ann  Radcliffe.  4to. 
1795.    Page  371. 
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mentioned  the  probability  of  her  having  availed  herself  of  the  acquaint- 
ance she  formed  in  1793  with  the  magnificent  scenery  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  frowning  remains  of  feudal  castles  with  which  it 
abounds.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  reviewer  is  of  no  great  consequence ; 
but  a  more  absurd  report  found  its  way  into  print,  that  Mrs  Radcliffe, 
namely,  having  visited  the  fine  old  Gothic  mansion  of  Haddon  House, 
had  insisted  upon  remaining  a  night  there,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
had  been  inspired  with  all  that  enthusiasm  for  Gothic  residences,  hid- 
den passages,  and  mouldering  walls,  which  mark  her  writings.  Mrs 
RadcluTe,  we  are  assured,  never  saw  Haddon  House ;  and  although  it 
was  a  place  excellently  worth  her  attention,  and  could  hardly  have 
been  seen  by  her  without  suggesting  some  of  those  ideas  in  which  her 
imagination  naturally  revelled,  yet  we  should  suppose  the  mechanical 
aid  to  invention — the  recipe  for  fine  writing — the  sleeping  in  a  dis- 
mantled and  unfurnished  old  house,  was  likely  to  be  rewarded  with  no- 
thing but  a  cold,  and  was  an  affectation  of  enthusiasm  to  which  Mrs 
Radcliffe  would  have  disdained  to  have  recourse. 

The  warmth  of  imagination  which  Mrs  Radcliffe  manifests,  was 
naturally  connected  with  an  inclination  towards  poetry,  and  according- 
ly songs,  sonnets,  and  pieces  of  fugitive  verse,  amuse  and  relieve  the 
reader  in  the  course  of  her  volumes.  These  are  not,  in  this  place,  the 
legitimate  subject  of  criticism  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  dis- 
play more  liveliness  and  richness  of  fancy,  than  correctness  of  taste,  or 
felicity  of  expression.  The  language  does  not  become  pliant  in  Mrs 
Radcliffes hands;  and,  unconscious  of  this  defect,  she  has  attempted, 
nevertheless,  to  bend  it  into  new  structures  of  verse,  for  which  the 
English  is  not  adapted.  The  song  of  the  glow-worm  is  an  experiment 
of  this  nature.  It  must  also  be  allowed,  that  the  imagination  of  the 
author  sometimes  carries  her  on  too  fast,  and  that  if  she  herself  formed 
a  competent  and  perfect  idea  of  what  she  meant  to  express,  she  has 
sometimes  failed  to  convey  it  to  the  reader.  At  other  times,  her 
poetry  partakes  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  colouring  which  distinguishes 
her  prose  composition,  and  has,  perhaps,  the  same  fault,  of  not  being 
in  every  case  quite  precise  in  expressing  the  meaning  of  the  author. 
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The  following  address  to  Melancholy  may  be  fairly  selected  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  her  powers. 

Spirit  of  love  and  sorrow — hail ! 

Thy  solemn  voice  from  far  I  hear, 
Mingling  with  evening's  dying  gale: 

Hail,  with  this  sadly-pleasing  tear  ! 

O !  at  this  still,  this  lonely  hour, 

Thine  own  sweet  hour  of  closing  day, 
Awake  thy  lute,  whose  charmful  power 

Shall  call  up  Fancy  to  obey ; 

To  paint  the  wild  romantic  dream, 

That  meets  the  poet's  musing  eye, 
As  on  the  bank  of  shadowy  stream 
'       He  breathes  to  her  the  fervid  sigh. 

0  lonely  spirit !  let  thy  song 

Lead  me  through  all  thy  sacred  haunt ; 
The  minster's  moonlight  aisles  along, 
Where  spectres  raise  the  midnight  chaunt ! 

1  hear  their  dirges  faintly  swell ! 
Then,  sink  at  once  in  silence  drear, 

While,  from  the  pillar 'd  cloister's  cell, 
Dimly  their  gliding  forms  appear  ! 

Lead  where  the  pine-woods  wave  on  high, 

Whose  pathless  sod  is  darkly  seen, 
As  the  cold  moon,  with  trembling  eye, 

Darts  her  long  beams  the  leaves  between. 

Lead  to  the  mountain's  dusky  head, 

Where,  far  below,  in  shades  profound, 
Wide  forests,  plains,  and  hamlets  spread, 

And  sad  the  chimes  of  vesper  sound. 
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Or  guide  me  where  the  dashing  oar 

JuBt  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  vale, 
As  slow  it  tracks  the  winding  shore, 

To  meet  the  ocean's  distant  sail : 

To  pebbly  banks,  that  Neptune  laves, 

With  measured  surges,  loud  and  deep, 
Where  the  dark  cliff  bends  o'er  the  waves, 
And  wild  the  winds  of  autumn  sweep. 

There  pause  at  midnight's  spectred  hour, 

And  list  the  long-resounding  gale ; 
And  catch  the  fleeting  moonlight's  power, 

O'er  foaming  seas  and  distant  sail. 

It  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied,  that  we  have  here  beautiful  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  appropriate  versification ;  yet  here,  as  in  her  prose  composi- 
tions, the  poetess  is  too  much  busied  with  external  objects,  too  anxious 
to  describe  the  outward  accompaniments  of  melancholy,  to  write  upon 
the  feeling  itself;  and  although  the  comparison  be  made  at  the  expence 
of  a  favourite  authoress,  we  cannot  help  contrasting  the  poetry  we 
have  just  inserted  with  a  song,  by  Fletcher,  on  a  similar  subject 

Pas.  (Sing*.)   Hence,  all  you  vain  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 

Wherein  you  spend  your  folly  ! 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet, 
If  man  were  wise  to  see't, 

But  only  melancholy  ! 

Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that's  fasten'd  to  the  ground, 
A  tongue  chained  up,  without  a  sound ! 
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Fountain  heads,  and  pathless  groves, 
Places  which  pale  passion  loves ! 
Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 
Are  warmly  housed,  save  bats  and  owIb  ! 
A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan ! 
These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  valley, 
Nothing's  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

The  Nice  Valour. 

In  these  last  verses  the  reader  may  observe,  that  the  human  feeling 
of  the  votary  of  Melancholy,  or  rather  the  pale  passion  itself,  is  pre- 
dominant ;  that  our  thoughts  are  of,  and  with,  the  pensive  wanderer ; 
and  that  the  "  fountain  heads  and  pathless  groves,"  like  the  landscape 
in  a  portrait,  are  only  secondary  parts  of  the  picture.  In  Mrs  Rad- 
clifle  s  verses,  it  is  different.  The  acessaries  and  accompaniments  of 
melancholy  are  well  described,  but  they  call  for  so  much  of  our  at- 
tention, that  the  feeling  itself  scarce  solicits  due  regard.  We  are 
placed  among  melancholy  objects,  but  if  our  sadness  is  reflected  from 
them,  it  is  not  the  growth  of  our  own  minds.  Something  like  this 
may  be  observed  in  Mrs  Radcliffe'e  romances,  where  our  curiosity  is 
too  much  interested  about  the  evolution  of  the  story,  to  permit  our 
feelings  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  distresses  of  the  hero  or  heroine.  We 
do  not  quite  acknowledge  them  as  objects  of  our  interest  personally, 
and,  convinced  that  the  authoress  will  extricate  them  from  their  em- 
barrassments, we  are  more  concerned  about  the  course  of  the  story, 
than  the  feelings  or  fate  of  those  of  whom  it  is  told. 

But  we  must  not  take  farewell  of  a  favourite  author  with  a  depre- 
ciating sentiment.  It  may  be  true,  that  Mrs  Radcliffe  rather  walks 
in  fairy-land  than  in  the  region  of  realities,  and  that  she  has  neither 
displayed  the  command  of  the  human  passions,  nor  the  insight  into  the 
human  heart,  nor  the  observation  of  life  and  manners,  which  recom- 
mend other  authors  in  the  same  line.  But  she  has  taken  the  lead  in 
a  line  of  composition,  appealing  to  those  powerful  and  general  sources 
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of  interest,  a  latent  sense  of  supernatural  awe,  and  curiosity  concerning 
whatever  is  hidden  and  mysterious ;  and  if  she  has  been  ever  nearly  ap- 
proached in  this  walk,  which  we  should  hesitate  to  affirm,  it  is  at  least 
certain,  that  she  has  never  been  excelled  or  even  equalled. 


AHBOTSroRD,  September  1,  185M. 
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On  the  northern  shore  of  Sicily  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  magnificent  remains  of  a  castle,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  noble  house  of  Maz- 
nnL  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  small  bay,  and 
upon  a  gentle  acclivity,  which,  on  one  side, 
slopes  towards  the  sea,  and,  on  the  other,  rises 
into  an  eminence  crowned  by  dark  woods.  The 
situation  is  admirably  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
and  the  ruins  have  an  air  of  ancient  grandeur, 
winch,  contrasted  with  the  present  solitude  of 
the  scene,  impresses  the  traveller  with  awe  and 
curiosity.  During  my  travels  abroad,  I  visited 
this  spot.  As  I  walked  over  the  loose  fragments 
of  stone,  which  lay  scattered  through  the  im- 
mense area  of  the  fabric,  and  surveyed  the  su- 
blimity and  grandeur  of  the  ruins,  I  recurred, 
by  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  to  the  times 
when  these  walls  stood  proudly  in  their  original 
splendour,  when  the  halls  were  the  scenes  of 
hospitality  and  festive  magnificence,  and  when 
they  resounded  with  the  voices  of  those  whom 
death  had  long  since  swept  from  the  earth. 
Thus,  said  I,  shall  the  present  generation — he 
who  now  sinks  in  misery,  and  he  who  now 
swims  in  pleasure,  alike  pass  away,  and  be  for- 
gotten.   My  heart  swelled  with  the  reflection  ; 
and,  as  I  turned  from  the  scene  with  a  sigh,  I 
fixed  my  eyes  upon  a  friar,  whose  venerable  fi- 
gure, gently  bending  towards  the  earth,  formed 


no  uninteresting  object  in  the  picture.  He  ob- 
served my  emotion  ;  and,  as  my  eye  met  his, 
shook  his  head,  and  pointed  to  the  ruin.  These 
walls,  said  he,  were  once  the  seat  of  luxury  and 
vice.  They  exhibited  a  singular  instance  of  the 
retribution  of  Heaven,  and  were,  from  that  pe- 
riod, forsaken  and  abandoned  to  decay.  His 
words  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  inquired  far- 
ther concerning  their  meaning. 

A  solemn  history  belongs  to  this  castle,  said 
he,  which  is  too  long  and  intricate  for  me  to  re- 
late. It  is,  however,  contained  in  a  manuscript 
in  our  library,  of  which  I  could,  perhaps,  pro- 
cure you  a  sight  A  brother  of  our  order,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  noble  house  of  Mazsini,  collect- 
ed and  recorded  the  most  striking  incidents  re- 
lating to  his  family,  and  the  history  thus  form- 
ed, he  left  as  a  legacy  to  our  convent.  If  you 
please,  we  will  walk  thither. 

I  accompanied  him  to  the  convent,  and  the 
friar  introduced  me  to  hia  Superior,  a  man  of  an 
intelligent  mind  and  benevolent  heart,  with 
whom  I  passed  some  hours  in  interesting  con- 
versation. I  believe  my  sentiments  pleased  him  ; 
for,  by  his  indulgence,  I  was  ]>ermitted  to  take 
abstracts  of  the  history  before  me,  which,  with 
some  farther  particulars  obtained  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  Abate,  I  have  arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 


CHAP.  I. 

Towakds  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
this  castle  was  in  the  possession  of  Ferdinand, 
fifth  Marquis  of  Mazzini,  and  was  for  some  years 
the  principal  residence  of  his  family.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  voluptuous  and  imperious  character. 
To  bis  first  wife,  he  married  Louisa  Bernini, 
second  daughter  of  the  Count  della  Salario,  a 
lady  yet  more  distinguished  for  the  sweetness  of 
her  manners  and  the  gentleness  of  her  disposi- 


tion, than  for  her  beauty.  She  brought  the  Mar- 
quis one  son  and  two  daughters,  who  lost  their 
amiable  mother  in  early  childhood.  The  arro- 
gant and  impetuous  character  of  the  Marquis 

r rated  powerfully  upon  the  mild  and  susccpti- 
nature  of  his  lady ;  and  it  was  by  many  per- 
sons believed,  that  his  unkindness  and  neglect 
put  a  period  to  her  life.  However  this  might  be, 
he  soon  afterwards  married  Maria  de  Vcllorno, 
a  young  lady  eminently  beautiful,  but  of  a  cha- 
racter very  opposite  to  that  of  her  predecessor. 
She  was  a  woman  of  infinite  art,  devoted  to 
pleasure,  and  of  an  unconquerable  spirit,  the 
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Marquis,  whose  heart  was  dead  to  paternal  ten- 
derness, and  whose  present  lady  was  too  volatile 
to  attend  to  domestic  concerns,  committed  the 
education  of  his  daughters  to  the  care  of  a  lady, 
completely  qualified  for  the  undertaking,  and 
who  was  distantly  related  to  the  late  Mar- 
chioness. 

He  quitted  Mazzini  soon  after  his  second  mar- 
riage, for  the  gaieties  and  splendour  of  Naples, 
whither  his  son  accompanied  him.  Though  na- 
turally of  a  haughty  and  overbearing  disposition, 
he  was  governed  by  his  wife.  His  passions  were 
vehement,  and  she  had  the  address  to  bend  them 
to  her  own  purposes ;  and  so  well  to  conceal  her 
influence,  that  he  thought  himself  most  inde- 
pendent when  he  was  most  enslaved.  He  paid 
an  annual  visit  to  the  castle  of  Mazrini ;  but 
the  Marchioness  seldom  attended  him,  and  he 
staid  only  to  give  such  general  directions  con- 
cerning the  education  of  his  daughters,  as  his 
pride,  rather  than  his  affection,  seemed  to  dic- 
tate. 

Emilia,  the  elder,  inherited  much  of  her  mo-» 
ther's  disposition.  She  had  a  mild  and  sweet 
temper,  united  with  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
mind.  Her  younger  sister,  Julia,  was  of  a  more 
lively  cast.  An  extreme  sensibility  subjected 
her  to  frequent  uneasiness ;  her  temper  was  warm, 
but  generous ;  she  was  quickly  irritated,  and 
quickly  appeased ;  and  to  a  reproof,  however 

Kntle,  she  would  often  weep,  but  was  never  sul- 
i.  Her  imagination  was  ardent,  and  her  mind 
early  exhibited  symptoms  of  genius.  It  was  the 
particular  care  of  Madame  de  Menon,to  coun- 
teract those  traits  in  the  disposition  of  her  young 
pupils,  which  appeared  inimical  to  their  future 
happiness ;  and  for  this  task  she  had  abilities 
which  entitled  her  to  hope  for  success.  A  series 
of  early  misfortunes  had  en  tendered  her  heart, 
without  weakening  the  powers  of  her  under- 
standing. In  retirement  she  had  acquired  tran- 
quillity, and  had  almost  lost  the  consciousness 
of  those  sorrows  whioh  yet  threw  a  soft  and  not 
unpleasing  shade  over  her  character.  She  loved 
her  young  charge  with  maternal  fondness,  and 
their  gradual  improvement  and  respectful  ten- 
derness repaid  all  her  anxiety.  Madame  excelled 
in  music  and  drawing.  She  had  often  forgot  her 
sorrows  in  these  amusements,  when  her  mind 
was  too  much  occupied  to  derive  consolation 
from  books,  and  she  was  assiduous  to  impart  to 
Emilia  and  Julia  a  power  so  valuable  as  that  of 
beguiling  the  sense  of  affliction.  Emilia's  taste 
led  her  to  drawing,  and  she  soon  made  rapid  ad- 
vances in  that  art.  Julia  was  uncommonly  sus- 
ceptible of  the  charms  of  harmony.  She  had 
feelings  which  trembled  in  unison  to  all  its  va- 
rious and  enchanting  powers. 
f  The  instructions  of  Madame  she  caught  with 
astonishing  quickness,  and  in  a  short  time  at- 
tained to  a  degree  of  excellence  in  her  favourite 
study,  which  few  persons  have  ever  exceeded. 
Her  manner  was  entirely  her  own.   It  was  not 


in  the  rapid  intricacies  of  execution  that  she 
excelled  so  much,  as  in  that  delicacy  of  taste, 
and  in  those  enchanting  powers  of  expression, 
which  seem  to  breathe  a  soul  through  the  sound, 
and  which  take  captive  the  heart  of  the  hearer, 
f  The  lute  was  her  favourite  instrument,  and  its 
tender  notes  accorded  well  with  the  sweet  and 
melting  tones  of  her  voice. 

The  castle  of  Mazzini  was  a  large  irregular 
fabric,  and  seemed  suited  to  receive  a  nume- 
rous train  of  followers,  such  as,  in  those  days, 
served  the  nobility,  either  in  the  splendour  of 
peace,  or  the  turbulence  of  war.  Its  present  fa- 
mily inhabited  only  a  small  part  of  it ;  and  even 
this  part  appeared  forlorn  and  almost  desolate, 
from  the  spaciousness  of  the  apartments,  and 
the  length  of  the  galleries  which  led  to  them. 
Amelancholy  stillness  reigned  through  the  halls, 
and  the  silence  of  the  courts,  which  were  shaded 
by  high  turrets,  waa  for  many  hours  together 
undisturbed  by  the  sound  of  any  footstep.  Julia, 
who  discovered  an  early  taste  for  books,  loved 
to  retire  in  an  evening  to  a  small  closet  in  which 
she  had  collected  her  favourite  authors.  This 
room  formed  the  western  angle  of  the  castle : 
one  of  its  windows  looked  upon  the  sea,  beyond 
which  was  faintly  seen,  skirting  the  horizon,  the 
dark  rocky  coast  of  Calabria;  the  other  opened 
towards  a  part  of  the  castle,  and  afforded  a  pros- 
pect of  the  neighbouring  woods.  Her  musical 
instruments  were  here  deposited,  with  whatever 
assisted  her  favourite  amusements.  This  spot, 
which  was  at  once  elegant,  pleasant,  and  retired, 
was  embellished  with  many  little  ornaments  of 
her  own  invention,  and  with  some  drawings 
executed  by  her  sister.  The  closet  was  adjoin- 
ing her  chamber,  and  was  separated  from  the 
apartments  of  Madame  only  by  a  short  gallery. 
This  gallery  opened  into  another,  long  and  wind- 
ing, which  led  to  the  grand  staircase,  termina- 
ting in  the  north  hall,  with  which  the  chief 
apartments  of  the  north  side  of  the  edifice  com- 
municated. 

Madame  de  Menon's  apartment  opened  into 
both  galleries.  It  was  in  one  of  these  rooms  that 
she  usually  spent  the  mornings,  occupied  in  the 
improvement  of  her  young  charge.  The  win- 
dows looked  towards  the  sea,  and  the  room  waa 
light  and  pleasant.  1 1  was  their  custom  to  dine 
in  one  of  the  lower  apartments,  and  at  table 
they  were  always  joined  by  a  dependent  of  the 
Marquis's,  who  had  resided  many  years  in  the 
castle,  and  who  instructed  the  young  ladies  in 
the  Latin  tongue  and  in  geography.  During  the 
fine  evenings  of  summer,  this  little  party  fre- 
quently supped  in  a  pavilion,  which  was  built 
on  an  eminence  in  the  woods  belonging  to  the 
castle.  From  this  spot  die  eye  had  an  almost 
boundless  range  of  sea  and  land.  It  commanded 
the  straits  of  Messina,  with  the  opposite  shores 
of  Calabria,  and  a  great  extent  of  the  wild  and 
picturesque  scenery  of  Sicily.  Mount  iEtna, 
crowned  with  eternal  snows,  and  shooting  from 
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among  the  clouds,  formed  a  grand  and  sublime 
picture  in  the  back-ground  of  the  scene.  The 
city  of  Palermo  was  also  distinguishable ;  and 
Julia,  as  she  gazed  on  its  glittering  spires,  would 
endeavour  in  imagination  to  depicture  its  beau- 
ties, while  she  secretly  sighed  for  a  view  of  that 
world,  from  which  she  had  hitherto  been  seclu- 
ded by  the  mean  jealousy  of  the  Marchioness, 
upon  whose  mind  the  dread  of  rival  beauty  ope- 
rated strongly  to  the  prejudice  of  Emilia  and 
Julia.  She  employed  all  her  influence  over  the 
Marquis  to  detain  them  in  retirement;  and, 
though  Emilia  was  now  twenty,  and  her  sister 
eighteen,  they  had  never  parsed  the  boundaries 
of  their  father's  domains. 

Vanity  often  produces  unreasonable  alarm ; 
but  the  Marchioness  had  in  this  instance  just 
grounds  for  apprehension ;  the  beauty  of  her 
lord  8  daughters  has  seldom  been  exceeded.  The 
person  of  Emilia  was  finely  proportioned :  her 
complexion  was  fair,  her  hair  flaxen,  and  her 
dark  blue  eyes  were  full  of  sweet  expression ; 
her  manners  were  dignified  and  elegant,  and  in 
her  air  was  a  feminine  softness,  a  tender  timidity, 
which  irresistibly  attracted  the  heart  of  the  be* 
holder.  The  figure  of  Julia  was  light  and  grace* 
ful — her  step  was  airy — her  mien  animated,  and 
her  smile  enchanting ;  her  eyes  were  dark,  and 
full  of  fire,  but  tempered  with  modest  sweet- 
ness ;  her  features  were  finely  turned— every 
laughing  grace  played  round  her  mouth,  and  her 
countenance  quickly  discovered  all  the  variouB 
emotions  of  her  soul.  The  dark  auburn  hair* 
which  curled  in  beautiful  profusion  in  her  neck, 
gave  a  finishing  charm  to  her  appearance. 

Thus  lovely,  and  thus  veiled  in  obscurity, 
were  the  daughters  of  the  noble  Mazzini.  But 
they  were  happy,  for  they  knew  not  enough  of 
the  world  seriously  to  regret  the  want  of  its  en- 
joyments ;  though  Julia  would  sometimes  sigh 
for  the  airy  image  which  her  fancy  painted,  and 
a  painful  curiosity  would  arise  concerning  the 
busy  scenes  from  which  she  was  excluded.  A  re- 
turn to  her  customary  amusements,  however, 
would  chase  the  ideal  image  from  her  mind,  and 
restore  her  usual  happy  complacency.  Books, 
music,  and  pain  ting,  divided  the  hours  of  her  lei- 
sure, and  many  beautiful  summer  evenings  were 
spent  in  the  pavilion,  where  the  refined  convex* 
aation  of  Madame,  the  poetry  of  Tasso,  the  lute 
of  Julia,  and  the  friendship  of  Emilia,  combined 
to  form  a  species  of  happiness,  such  as  elevated 
and  highly  susceptible  minds  are  alone  capable 
of  receiving  or  communicating.  Madame  under* 
stood  and  practised  all  the  graces  of  conversa- 
tion, and  her  young  pupils  perceived  its  value, 
and  caught  the  spirit  of  its  character. 

Conversation  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— the  familiar  and  the  sentimental.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  familiar  to  diffuse  cheerfulness 
and  ease — to  open  the  heart  of  man  to  man,  and 
to  beam  a  temperate  sunshine  upon  the  mind. — 
Nature  and  art  must  conspire  to  render  us  sus- 


ceptible of  the  charms,  and  to  qualify  us  for 
the  practice,  of  the  second  class  of  conversation, 
here  termed  sentimental,  and  in  which  Madame 
de  Menon  particularly  excelled.  To  good  sense, 
lively  feeling,  and  natural  delicacy  of  tiAte,  must 
be  united  an  expansion  of  mind,  and  a  refine- 
ment of  thought,  which  is  the  result  of  high 
cultivation.  To  render  this  sort  of  conversation 
irresistibly  attractive,  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
is  requisite,  and  that  enchanting  ease,  that  ele- 
gance of  manner,  which  is  to  be  acquired  only 
by  frequenting  the  higher  circles  of  polished  life. 
In  sentimental  conversation,  subjects  interesting 
to  the  heart  and  to  the  imagination  are  brought 
forward ;  they  arc  discussed  in  a  kind  of  sportive 
way,  with  animation  and  refinement,  and  are 
never  continued  longer  than  politeness  allows. 
Here  fancy  flourishes — the  sensibilities  expand 
— and  wit,  guided  by  delicacy,  and  embellished 
by  taste — points  to  the  heart. 

Such  was  the  conversation  of  Madame  de 
Menon ;  and  the  pleasant  gaiety  of  the  pavilion 
seemed  peculiarly  to  adapt  it  for  the  scene  of  so- 
cial delights.  On  the  evening  of  a  very  sultry 
day,  having  supped  in  their  favourite  spot,  the 
coolness  of  the  hour,  and  the  beauty  of  die  night, 
tempted  this  happy  party  to  remain  there  later 
than  usual.  Returning  home,  they  were  surpri- 
sed by  the  appearance  of  a  light  through  the 
broken  window-shutters  of  an  apartment,  be- 
longing to  a  division  of  the  castle  which  had  for 
many  years  been  shut  up.  They  stopped  to  ob- 
serve it,  when  it  suddenly  disappeared,  and  was 
seeu  no  more.  Madame  ue  Menon,  disturbed  at 
this  phenomenon,  hastened  into  the  castle,  with 
a  view  of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  it*  when 
she  was  met  in  the  north  hall  by  Vincent.  She 
related  to  him  what  she  had  seen,  and  ordered 
an  immediate  search  to  be  made  for  the  keys  of 
those  apartments.  She  apprehended  that  some 
person  nad  penetrated  that  part  of  the  edifice 
with  an  intention  of  plunder;  and,  disdaining 
a  paltry  fear  where  her  duty  was  concerned,  she 
summoned  the  servants  of  the  castle,  with  an 
intention  of  accompanying  them  thither.  Vin- 
cent smiled  at  her  apprehensions,  and  imputed 
what  she  had  seen  to  an  illusion,  which  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  hour  had  impressed  upon  her 
fancy.  Madame, however,  persevered  in  her  pur- 
pose ;  and,  after  a  long  and  repeated  search,  a 
massy  key,  covered  with  rust,  was  produced. 
She  then  proceeded  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
edifice,  accompanied  by  Vincent,  and  followed 
by  the  servants,  who  were  agitated  with  impa- 
tient wonder.  The  key  was  applied  to  an  iron 

Ste,  which  opened  into  a  court  that  separated 
is  division  from  the  other  parts  of  the  castle. 
They  entered  this  court,  whioh  was  overgrown 
with  grass  and  weeds,  and  ascended  some  steps 
that  led  to  a  large  door,  which  they  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  open.  All  the  different  keys  of  the 
castle  were  applied  to  the  lock,  without  effect, 
and  they  were  at  length  compelled  to  quit  the 
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place,  without  having  either  satisfied  their  cu- 
riosity, or  quieted  their  fears.  Everything,  how- 
ever, was  still,  and  the  light  did  not  re-appear. 
Madame  concealed  her  apprehensions,  and  the 
family  retired  to  rest. 

,  This  circumstance  dwelt  on  the  mind  of  Ma- 
damede  Menon,andit  was  some  time  before  she 
ventured  again  to  spend  an  evening  in  the  pavi- 
lion .  After  several  months  had  passed,  without 
farther  disturbance  or  discovery,  another  occur- 
rence renewed  the  alarm.  Julia  nad  one  night  re- 
mained in  her  closet  later  than  usual.  A  favourite 
book  had  engaged  her  attention  beyond  the  hour 
of  customary  repose,  and  every  inhabitant  of  the 
castle,  except  herself,  had  long  been  lost  in  sleep. 
She  was  roused  from  her  forgetfumess,  by  the 
sound  of  the  castle  clock,  which  struck  one.  Sur- 
prised at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  she  rose  in 
haste,  and  was  moving  to  her  chamber,  when  the 
beauty  of  the  night  attracted  her  to  the  window. 
She  opened  it ;  and  observing  a  fine  effect  of 
moon-light  upon  the  dark  woods,  leaned  for- 
wards. In  that  situation  she  had  not  long  re- 
mained, when  she  perceived  a  light  faintly  flash 
through  a  casement  in  the  uninhabited  part  of 
the  castle.  A  sudden  tremor  seized  her,  and  she 
with  difficulty  supported  herself.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments it  disappeared,  and  soon  after,  a  figure, 
bearing  a  lamp,  proceeded  from  an  obscure  door 
belonging  to  the  south  tower ;  and  stealing  along 
the  outside  of  the  castle  walls,  turned  round  the 
southern  angle,  by  which  it  was  afterwards  hid 
from  the  view.  Astonished  and  terrified  at  what 
she  had  seen,  she  hurried  to  the  apartment  of 
Madam  de  Menon,  and  related  the  circumstance. 
The  servants  were  immediately  roused,  and  the 
alarm  became  general.  Madame  arose  and  de- 
scended into  the  north  hall,  where  the  domes- 
tics were  already  assembled.  No  one  could  be 
found  of  courage  sufficient  to  enter  into  the 
courts ;  and  the  orders  of  Madame  were  disre- 
garded, when  opposed  to  the  effects  of  supersti- 
tious terror.  She  perceived  that  Vincent  was 
absent,  but  as  she  was  ordering  him  to  be  call- 
ed, he  entered  the  hall.  Surprised  to  find  the 
family  thus  assembled,  he  was  told  the  occa- 
sion. He  immediately  ordered  a  party  of  the 
servants  to  attend  him  round  the  castle  walls ; 
and  with  some  reluctance,  and  more  fear,  they 
obeyed  him.  They  all  returned  to  the  hall, 
without  having  witnessed  any  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance ;  but  though  their  fears  were  not  con- 
firmed, they  were  by  no  means  dissipated.  The 
appearance  of  a  light  in  a  part  of  the  castle  which 
had  for  several  years  been  shut  up,  and  to  which 
time  and  circumstance  had  given  an  air  of 
singular  desolation,  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  excite  a  strong  degree  of  surprise  and 
terror.  In  (he  minds  of  the  vulgar,  any  species 
of  the  wonderful  is  received  with  avidity  ;  and 
the  servants  did  not  hesitate  in  believing  the 
southern  division  of  the  castle  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  supernatural  power.   Too  much  agitated 


to  sleep,  they  agreed  to  watch  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night.  For  this  purpose  they  arranged 
themselves  in  the  east  gallery,  where  they  had  a 
view  of  the  south  tower  from  which  the  light 
had  issued.  The  night,  however,  passed  with- 
out any  farther  disturbance ;  and  the  morn- 
ing dawn,  which  they  beheld  with  inexpressible 
pleasure,  dissipated  for  a  while  the  glooms  of 
apprehension.  But  the  return  of  evening  renew- 
ed the  general  fear,  and  for  several  successive 
nights  thedomestics  watched  the  southern  tower. 
Although  nothing  remarkable  was  seen,  a  report 
was  soon  raised,  and  believed,  that  the  southern 
side  of  the  castle  was  haunted.  Madame  de  Me- 
non, whose  mind  was  superior  to  the  effects  of 
superstition,  was  yet  disturbed  and  perplexed, 
and  she  determined,  if  the  light  re-appeared,  to 
inform  the  Marquis  of  the  circumstance,  and  re- 
quest the  keys  of  those  apartments. 

The  Marquis,  immersed  in  the  dissipations  of 
Naples,  seldom  remembered  the  castle,  or  its  in- 
habitants. His  son,  who  had  been  educated  un- 
der his  immediate  care,  was  the  sole  object  of 
his  pride,  as  the  Marchioness  was  that  of  his  af- 
fection. He  loved  her  with  romantic  fondness, 
which  she  repaid  with  seeming  tenderness,  and 
secret  perfidy.  She  allowed  herself  a  free  in- 
dulgence in  the  most  licentious  pleasures,  yet 
conducted  herself  with  an  art  so  exquisite  as  to 
elude  discovery,  and  even  suspicion.  In  her 
amourB  she  was  equally  inconstant  as  anient, 
till  the  young  Count  Hippolitus  de  Verexa  at- 
tracted her  attention.  The  natural  fickleness  of 
her  disposition  seemed  then  to  cease,  and  upon 
him  she  centered  all  her  desires. 

The  Count  Vereza  lost  his  father  in  early 
childhood.  He  was  now  of  age,  and  had  just 
entered  upon  the  possession  ofnis  estates.  His 
person  was  graceful,  yet  manly ;  his  mind  ac- 
complished, and  his  manners  elegant ;  his  coun- 
tenance expressed  a  happy  union  of  spirit,  digni- 
ty, and  benevolence,  which  formed  tne  principal 
traits  of  his  character.  He  had  a  sublimity  of 
thought,  which  taught  him  to  despise  die  volup- 
tuous vices  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  led  him  to 
higher  pursuits.  He  was  the  chosen  and  early 
friend  of  the  young  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  the 
Marquis,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  fa- 
mily. When  the  Marchioness  first  saw  him, 
she  treated  him  with  great  distinction,  and  at 
length  made  such  advances,  as  neither  the  ho- 
nour nor  the  inclinations  of  the  Count  permitted 
him  to  notice.  He  conducted  himself  towards 
her  with  frigid  indifference,  which  served  only 
to  inflame  the  passion  it  was  meant  to  chill.  The 
favours  of  the  Marchioness  had  hitherto  been 
sought  with  avidity,  and  accepted  with  rapture ; 
and  the  repulsive  insensibility  which  she  now  ex- 
perienced, roused  all  her  pride,  and  called  into 
action  every  refinement  of  coquetry. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Vincent  was  sei- 
zed with  a  disorder  which  increased  so  rapid- 
ly, as  in  a  short  time  to  assume  the  most  alarm - 
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ing  appearance.  Despairing  of  life,  he  desired 
that  a  messenger  might  be  dispatched  to  inform 
the  Marquis  of  his  situation,  and  to  signify  his 
earnest  wish  to  see  him  before  he  died.  The 
progress  of  his  disorder  defied  every  art  of  me- 
dicine, and  his  visible  distress  of  mind  seemed 
to  accelerate  his  fate.  Perceiving  his  last  hour 
approaching,  he  requested  to  have  a  confessor. 
The  confessor  was  shut  up  with  him  a  consider- 
able time,  and  he  had  already  received  extreme 
unction,  when  Madame  de  Menon  was  summon- 
ed to  his  bedside.  The  hand  of  death  was  now 
upon  him,  cold  damps  hung  upon  his  brows, 
and  he,  with  difficulty,  raised  his  heavy  eyes  to 
Madame  as  she  entered  the  apartment  He  beck- 
oned her  towards  him,  and  desiring  that  no  per- 
son might  be  permitted  to  enter  the  room,  was 
for  a  few  moments  silent.  His  mind  appeared 
to  labour  under  oppressive  remembrances ;  he 
made  several  attempts  to  speak,  but  either  re- 
solution or  strength  failed  him.  At  length,  gi- 
ving Madame  a  look  of  unutterable  anguish, 
Alas,  Madame,  said  he,  Heaven  grants  not  the 
prayer  of  such  a  wretch  as  I  am.  I  must  ex- 
pire long  before  the  Marquis  can  arrive.  Since 
1  shall  see  him  no  more,  I  would  impart  to  you 
a  secret  which  lies  heavy  at  my  heart,  and  which 
makes  my  last  moments  dreadful,  as  they  are 
without  hope. — Be  comforted,  said  Madame, 
who  was  affected  by  the  energy  of  his  manner, 
we  are  taught  to  believe  that  forgiveness  is  ne- 
ver denied  to  sincere  repentance — You,  Madame, 
are  ignorant  of  the  enormity  of  my  crime,  and 
of  the  secret — the  horrid  secret,  which  labours  at 
my  breast.  My  guilt  is  beyond  remedy  in  this 
world,  and  I  fear  will  be  without  pardon  in  the 
next ;  1  therefore  hope  little  from  confession 
even  to  s  priest.  Yet  some  good  it  is  still  in  my 
power  to  do ;  let  me  disclose  to  you  that  secret 
which  is  so  mysteriously  connected  with  the 
southern  apartments  of  this  castle. — What  of 
them  !  exclaimed  Madame,  with  impatience. — 
Vincent  returned  no  answer  ;  exhausted  by  the 
effort  of  speaking,  he  had  fainted.  Madame  rung 
for  assistance,  and,  by  proper  applications,  his 
senses  were  recalled.  He  was,  however,  entire- 
ly speechless,  and  in  this  state  he  remained  till 
he  expired,  which  was  about  an  hour  after  he 
had  conversed  with  Madame. 

The  perplexity  and  astonishment  of  Madame 
were,  by  the  late  scene,  heightened  to  a  very  pain- 
ful degree.  She  recollected  the  various  particu- 
lars relative  to  the  southern  division  of  the  cas- 
tle— the  many  years  it  had  stood  uninhabited— 
the  silence  which  had  been  observed  concerning 
it — the  appearance  of  the  light  and  the  figure — 
the  fruitless  search  for  the  keys,  and  the  reports 
so  generally  believed ;  and  thus  remembrance 
presented  her  with  a  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces, which  served  only  to  increase  her  wonder, 
and  heighten  her  curiosity.  A  veil  of  mystery 
enveloped  that  part  of  the  castle,  which  it  now 
seemed  impossible  should  ever  be  penetrated, 


since  the  only  person  who  could  have  removed 
it,  was  no  more. 

The  Marquis  arrived  on  the  day  after  that  on 
which  Vincent  had  expired.  He  came  attended 
by  servants  only,  and  alighted  at  the  gates  of 
the  castle  with  an  air  of  impatience,  and  a  coun- 
tenance expressive  of  strong  emotion.  Madame, 
with  the  young  ladies,  received  him  in  the  hall. 
He  hastily  saluted  his  daughters,  and  passed  on 
to  the  oak  parlour,  desiring  Madame  to  follow 
him.  She  obeyed,  and  the  Marquis  inquired 
with  great  agitation  after  Vincent.  When  told 
of  his  death,  he  paced  the  room  with  hurried 
steps,  and  was  for  some  time  silent.  At  length 
seating  himself,  and  surveying  Madame  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye,  he  asked  some  questions  con- 
cerning the  particulars  of  Vincent's  death.  She 
mentioned  his  earnest  desire  to  see  the  Marquis, 
and  repeated  his  last  words.  The  Marquis  re- 
mained silent,  and  Madame  proceeded  to  men- 
tion those  circumstances  relative  to  the  southern 
division  of  the  castle,  which  she  thought  it  of  so 
much  importance  to  discover.  He  treated  the 
aflair  very  lightly,  laughed  at  her  conjectures, 
represented  the  appearances  she  described  as  the 
illusions  of  a  weak  and  timid  mind,  and  broke 
up  the  conversation,  by  going  to  visit  the  cham- 
ber of  Vincent,  in  which  he  remained  a  consi- 
derable time. 

On  the  following  day  Emilia  and  Julia  dined 
with  the  Marquis.  He  was  gloomy  and  silent ; 
their  efforts  to  amuse  him  seemed  to  excite  dis- 
pleasure rather  than  kindness ;  and  when  the 
repast  was  concluded,  he  withdrew  to  his  own 
apartment,  leaving  bis  daughters  in  a  state  of 
sorrow  and  surprise. 

Vincent  was  to  be  interred,  according  to  his 
own  desire,  in  the  church  belonging  to  the  con- 
vent of  St  Nicholas.  One  of  the  servants,  af- 
ter receiving  some  necessary  orders  concerning 
the  funeral,  ventured  to  inform  the  Marquis  of 
the  appearance  of  the  lights  in  the  south  tower. 
He  mentioned  the  superstitious  reports  that  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  household,  and  complained 
that  the  servants  would  not  cross  the  courts  af- 
ter it  was  dark.  And  who  is  he  that  has  com- 
missioned you  with  this  story  ?  said  the  Mar- 
quis, in  a  tone  of  displeasure ;  are  the  weak  and 
ridiculous  fancies  of  women  and  servants  tobeob- 
truded  upon  my  notice  ?  Away !  Appear  no  more 
before  me,  till  you  have  learned  to  speak  what 
it  is  proper  for  me  to  hear.— Robert  withdrew 
abashed,  and  it  was  some  time  before  any  person 
ventured  to  renew  the  subject  with  the  Marquis. 

The  majority  of  young  Ferdinand  now  drew 
near,  and  the  Marquis  determined  to  celebrate 
the  occasion  with  festive  magnificence  at  the  cas- 
tle of  Mazzini  He,  therefore,  summoned  the 
Marchioness  and  his  son  from  Naples,  and  very 
splendid  preparations  were  ordered  to  be  made. 
Emilia  and  Julia  dreaded  the  arrival  of  the  Mar- 
chioness, whose  influence  they  had  long  been 
sensible  of,  snd  from  whose  presence  they  anti- 
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cipated  a  painful  restraint.  Beneath  the  gen- 
tle guidance  of  Madame  de  Menon,  their  hours 
had  passed  in  happy  tranquillity,  for  they  were 
igriorant  alike  of  the  sorrows  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  world.  Those  did  not  oppress,  and  these 
did  not  inflame  them.  Engaged  in  the  pursuits 
of  knowledge,  and  in  the  attainment  of  elegant 
accomplishments,  their  moments  flew  lightly 
away,  and  the  flight  of  time  was  marked  only  by 
improvement.  In  Madame  was  united  the  ten- 
derness of  the  mother,  with  the  sympathy  of  a 
friend  ;  and  they  loved  her  with  a  warm  and  in- 
violable affection. 

The  purposed  visit  of  their  brother,  whom 
they  had  not  seen  for  several  years,  gave  them 
great  pleasure.  Although  their  minds  retained 
no  very  distinct  remembrance  of  him,  they  look- 
ed forward  with  eager  and  delightful  expectation 
to  his  virtues  and  his  talents ;  and  hoped  to  find 
in  his  company,  a  consolation  for  the  uneasiness 
which  the  presence  of  the  Marchioness  would 
excite.  Neither  did  Julia  contemplate  with  in- 
difference the  approaching  festival.  A  new  scene 
was  now  opening  to  her,  which  her  young  ima- 
gination painted  in  the  warm  and  glowing  co- 
lours of  delight.  The  near  approach  of  pleasure 
frequently  awakens  the  heart  to  emotions,  which 
would  fail  to  be  excited  by  a  more  remote  and 
abstracted  observance.  Julia,  who,  in  the  dis- 
tance, had  considered  the  splendid  gaieties  of  life 
with  tranquillity,  now  lingered  with  impatient 
hope  through  the  moments  which  withheld  her 
from  their  enjoyments.  Emilia,  whose  feelings 
were  less  lively,  and  whose  imagination  was  less 
powerful,  beheld  the  approaching  festival  with 
calm  consideration,  and  almost  regretted  the  in- 
terruption of  those  tranquil  pleasures,  which  she 
knew  to  be  more  congenial  with  her  powers  and 
disposition. 

In  a  few  days  the  Marchioness  arrived  at  the 
castle.  She  was  followed  by  a  numerous  reti- 
nue, and  accompanied  by  Ferdinand,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  Italian  noblesse,  whom  pleasure  at- 
tracted to  her  train.  Her  entrance  was  proclaim- 
ed by  the  sound  of  music,  and  those  gates  which 
had  long  rusted  on  their  hinges,  were  thrown 
open  to  receive  her.  The  courts  and  halls,  whose 
aspect  so  lately  expressed  only  gloom  and  deso- 
lation, now  shone  with  sudden  splendour,  and 
echoed  the  sounds  of  gaiety  and  gladness.  Ju- 
lia surveyed  the  scene  from  an  obscure  window ; 
and  as  the  triumphal  strains  filled  the  air,  her 
breast  throbbed,  her  heart  beat  quick  with  joy, 
and  she  lost  her  apprehensions  from  the  Mar- 
chioness in  a  sort  of  wild  delight  hitherto  un- 
known to  her.  The  arrival  of  the  Marchioness 
seemed  indeed  the  signal  of  universal  and  un- 
limited pleasure.  When  the  Marquis  came 
out  to  receive  her,  the  gloom  that  lately  clouded 
his  countenance,  broke  away  in  smiles  of  wel- 
come, which  the  whole  company  appeared  to 
consider  as  invitations  to  joy. 

The  tranquil  heart  of  Emilia  was  not  proof 


against  a  scene  so  alluring,  and  she  sighed  at  the 

prospect,  yet  scarcely  knew  why.  Julia  pointed 
out  to  her  sister,  the  graceful  figure  of  a  young 
man  who  followed  the  Marchioness,  and  she  ex- 
pressed her  wishes  that  he  might  be  her  bro- 
ther. From  the  contemplation  of  the  scene  be- 
fore them,  they  were  summoned  to  meet  the 
Marchioness.  Julia  trembled  with  apprehen- 
sion, and  for  a  few  moments  wished  the  castle 
was  in  its  former  state.  As  they  advanced 
through  the  saloon,  in  which  thev  were  present- 
ed, Julia  was  covered  with  blushes ;  but  Emi- 
lia, though  equally  timid,  preserved  her  grace- 
ful dignity.  The  Marchioness  received  them 
with  a  mingled  smile  of  condescension  and  po- 
liteness, and  immediately  the  whole  attention  of 
the  company  was  attracted  by  their  elegance  and 
beauty.  The  eager  eyes  of  Julia  sought  in  vain 
to  discover  her  brother,  of  whose  features  she 
had  no  recollection  in  those  of  any  of  the  persons 
then  present.  At  length  her  father  presented  him, 
and  she  perceived,  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  that  he 
was  not  the  youth  she  had  observed  from  the 
window.  He  advanced  with  a  very  engaging. air, 
and  she  met  him  with  an  unfeigned  welcome. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  majestic  ;  he  had  a  very  | 
noble  and  spirited  carriage ;  and  his  countenance  J 
expressed  at  once  sweetness  and  dignity.  Sup-  * 
per  was  served  in  the  east  hall,  and  the  tables 
were  spread  with  a  profusion  of  delicacies.  A 
band  of  music  played  during  the  repast,  and  the 
evening  concluded  with  a  concert  in  the  saloon. 


CHAP.  II. 

(  Thf  day  of  the  festival,  so  long  and  so  impa- 
tiently looked  for  by  Julia,  was  now  arrived. 
All  the  neighbouring  nobility  were  invited,  and 
the  gates  of  the  castle  were  thrown  open  for  a 
general  rejoicing.  A  magnificent  entertainment, 
consisting  of  the  most  luxurious  and  expensive 
disheH,  was  served  in  the  halls.  Soft  music 
floated  along  the  vaulted  roofs,  the  walls  were 
hung  with  decorations,  and  it  sqetned  as  if  the 
wand  of  a  magician  had  suddenly  metamorpho- 
sed this  once  gloomy  fabric  into  the  palace  of  a 
fairy.  The  Marquis,  notwithstanding  the  gai- 
ety of  the  scene,  frequently  appeared  abstracted 
from  its  enjoyments,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  ef- 
forts at  cheerfulness,  the  melancholy  of  his  heart 
was  visible  in  his  countenance. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand  ball :  the 
Marchioness,  who  was  still  distinguished  for  her 
beauty,  and  for  the  winning  elegance  of  her 
manners,  appeared  in  the  most  splendid  attire. 
Her  hair  was  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of 
jewels,  but  was  so  disposed  as  to  give  an  air  rather 
of  voluptuousness  than  of  grace  to  her  figure. 
Although  conscious  of  her  charms,  she  beheld 
the  beauty  of  Emilia  and  Julia  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  was  compelled  secredy  to  acknowledge, 
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that  the  simple  elegance  with  which  they  were 
adorned,  was  more  enchanting  than  all  the  stu- 
died artifice  of  splendid  decoration.  They  were 
dressed  alike  in  light  Sicilian  habits,  and  the 
beautiful  luxuriance  of  their  flowing  hair  was 
restrained  only  hy  bandellets  of  pearl.  The  ball 
was  opened  hy  Ferdinand  and  the  lady  Matil- 
da Constanta.  Emilia  danced  with  the  young 
.Marquis  della  Fazelli,  and  acquitted  herself 
with  the  ease  and  dignity  so  natural  to  her. 
Julia  experienced  a  various  emotion  of  pleasure 
and  fear  when  the  Count  dc  Verexa,  in  whom 
the  recollected  the  cavalier  she  had  observed 
from  the  window,  led  her  forth.  The  grace  of 
her  step,  and  the  elegant  symmetry  of  her  fi- 
gure, raised  in  the  assembly  a  gentle  murmur 
of  applause,  and  the  soft  blush  which  now  stole 
over  her  cheek,  gave  an  additional  charm  to  her 
appearance.  But  when  the  music  changed,  and 
she  danced  to  the  soft  Sicilian  measure,  the  airy 
grace  of  her  movement,  and  the  unaffected  ten- 
derness of  her  air,  sunk  attention  into  silence, 
which  continued  for  some  time  after  the  dance 
had  ceased.  The  Marchioness  observed  the 
general  admiration  with  seeming  pleasure,  and 
secret  uneasiness.  She  had  suttl  red  a  very  pain- 
ful solicitude,  when  the  Count  de  Veresa  select- 
ed her  for  his  partner  in  the  dance,  and  she  pur- 
sued him  through  the  evening  with  an  eye  of 
jealous  scrutiny.  Her  bosom,  which  before 
glowed  only  with  love,  was  now  torn  by  the 
agnation  ot  other  passions  more  violent  and  de- 
structive. H  er  thoughts  were  restless,  her  mind 
wandered  from  the  scene  before  her,  and  it  re- 
quired all  her  address  to  preserve  an  apparent  ease. 
Site  saw,  or  fancied  she  saw,  an  impassioned  air 
in  the  Count,  when  he  addressed  himself  to  Julia, 
that  corroded  her  heart  with  jealous  fury. 
At  twelve  the  gates  of  the  castle  were  thrown 
and  the  company  quitted  it  for  the  woods, 
were  splendidly  illuminated.  Arcades 
of  light  lined  the  long  vistas,  which  were  ter- 
minated by  pyramids  of  lamps,  that  presented 
to  the  eye  one  bright  column  of  flame.  At  ir- 
regular distances  buildings  were  erected,  hung 
with  variegated  lamps,  disposed  in  the  gayest 
and  naont  fantastic  forms.  Collations  were  spread 
under  the  trees  ;  and  music,  touched  by  unseen 
hands,  breathed  around.  The  musicians  were 
placed  in  the  most  obscure  and  embowered  spots, 
so  as  to  elude  the  eye  and  strike  the  imagina- 
tion. The  scene  appeared  enchanting.  Nothing 
met  the  eye  but  beauty  and  romantic  splendour ; 
die  ear  received  no  sounds  but  those  of  mirth 
and  melody.  The  younger  part  of  the  compa- 
ny formed  themselves  into  groups,  which  at 
intervals  glanced  through  the  woods,  and  were 
a^ain  unseen.  Julia  seemed  the  magic  queen 
of  the  place.  Her  heart  dilated  with  pleasure, 
and  disused  over  her  features  an  expression  of 
pare  and  complacent  delight.  A  generous,  frank, 
and  exalted  sentiment  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and 
animated  her  manner.  Her  bosom  glowed  with 


benevolent  affections ;  and  she  seemed  anxious 
to  impart  to  all  around  her,  a  happiness  as  un- 
mixed as  that  she  experienced.  Wherever  she 
moved,  admiration  followed  her  stem.  Ferdi- 
nand was  as  gay  as  the  scene  around  him.  Emi- 
lia was  pleased;  and  the  Marquis  seemed  to 
have  left  his  melancholy  in  the  castle.  The 
Marchioness  alone  was  wretched.  She  supped 
with  a  select  party,  in  a  pavilion  on  the  sea- 
shore, which  was  fitted  up  with  peculiar  ele- 
gance. It  was  hung  with  white  silk,  drawn  up 
in  festoons,  and  richly  fringed  with  gold.  The 
sofas  were  of  the  same  materials,  and  alternate 
wreaths  of  lamps  and  of  roses  entwined  the  co- 
lumns. A  row  of  small  lamps  placed  about  the 
cornice,  formed  an  edge  of  light  round  the  roof, 
which,  with  the  other  numerous  lights,  was  re- 
flected in  a  blaze  of  splendour  from  the  large 
mirrors  that  adorned  the  room.  The  Count 
Muriani  was  of  the  party ; — he  complimented 
the  Marchioness  on  the  beauty  of  her  daugh- 
ters ;  and  after  lamenting  with  gaiety  the  cap- 
tives which  their  charms  would  enthral,  he  men- 
tioned the  Count  de  Veresa. — He  is  certainly 
of  all  others  the  man  most  deserving  the  lady 
Julia.  As  they  danced,  I  thought  they  exhibit- 
ed a  perfect  model  of  the  beauty  of  either  sex ; 
and  if  I  mistake  not,  they  are  inspired  with  a 
mutual  admiration. — The  Marchioness,  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  her  uneasiness,  said,  Yes, 
my  lord,  I  allow  the  Count  all  the  merit  you 
adjudge  him,  but  from  the  little  I  have  seen  of 
his  disposition,  he  is  too  volatile  for  a  serious 
attachment. — At  that  instant  the  Count  entered 
the  pavilion :  Ah,  said  Muriani,  laughingly, 
you  were  the  subject  of  our  conversation,  and 
seem  to  be  come  in  good  time  to  receive  the  ho- 
nours allotted  you.  I  was  interceding  with  the 
Marchioness  for  her  interest  in  your  favour,  with 
the  lady  Julia ;  but  she  absolutely  refuses  it ; 
and  though  she  allows  you  merit,  alleges,  that 
you  are  by  nature  fickle  and  inconstant  What 
say  you — would  not  the  beauty  of  Lady  Julia 
bind  your  unsteady  heart  ? 

I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  that  charac- 
ter of  the  Marchioness,  said  the  Count  with  a 
smile  {  but  that  heart  must  be  either  fickle  or 
insensible  in  an  uncommon  degree,  which  can 
boast  of  freedom  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Julia. 
The  Marchioness,  mortified  hy  the  whole  con- 
versation, now  felt  the  full  force  of  Veresa's  re- 
ply, which  she  imagined  he  pointed  with  parti- 
cular emphasis. 

The  entertainment  concluded  with  a  grand 
firework,  which  was  exhibited  on  the  margin  of 
the  sea,  and  the  company  did  not  part  till  the 
dawn  of  morning.  Julia  retired  from  the  scene 
with  regret.  She  was  enchanted  with  the  new 
world  that  was  now  exhibited  to  her,  and  she 
was  not  cool  enough  to  distinguish  the  vivid 
glow  of  imagination  from  the  colours  of  real 
bliss.  The  pleasure  she  now  felt  she  believed 
would  always  be  renewed,  and  in  on  equal  de- 
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gree,  by  the  objects  which  first  excited  it.  The 
weakness  of  humanity  is  never  willingly  per- 
ceived by  young  minds.  It  is  painful  to  know, 
that  we  are  operated  upon  by  objects  whose  im- 
pressions are  variable  as  they  are  indefinable — 
and  that  what  yesterday  affected  us  strongly,  is  to- 
day but  imperfectly  felt,  and  to-morrow  perhaps 
shall  be  disregarded.  When  at  length  this  un- 
welcome truth  is  received  into  the  mind,  wc  at 
first  reject,  with  disgust,  every  appearance  of 
good,  we  disdain  to  partake  of  a  happiness  which 
we  cannot  always  command,  and  we  not  unfre- 

Suently  sink  into  a  temporary  despair.  Wis- 
om  or  accident,  at  length,  recalls  us  from  our 
error,  and  offers  to  us  some  object  capable  of 
producing  a  pleasing,  yet  lasting  effect,  which 
effect,  therefore,  we  call  happiness.  Happiness 
has  this  essential  difference  from  what  is  com- 
monly called  pleasure,  that  virtue  forms  its  ba- 
sis, and  virtue,  being  the  offspringof  reason,  may 
be  expected  to  produce  uniformity  of  effect. 

The  passions  which  had  hitherto  lain  con- 
cealed in  Julia's  heart,  touched  by  circumstance, 
dilated  to  its  power,  and  afforded  her  a  slight 
experience  of  the  pain  and  delight  which  flow 
from  their  influence.  The  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments of  Veresa  raised  in  her  a  new  and 
various  emotion,  which  reflection  made  her  fear 
to  encourage,  but  which  was  too  pleasing  to  be 
wholly  resisted.  Tremblingly  alive  to  a  sense  of 
delight,  and  unchilled  by  disappointment,  the 
young  heart  welcomes  every  feeling,  not  simply 
painful,  with  a  romantic  expectation  that  it  will 
expand  into  bliss. 

Julia  sought  with  eager  anxiety  to  discover 
the  sentiments  of  Vereza  towards  her ;  she  re- 
volved each  circumstance  of  the  day,  but  they 
afforded  her  little  satisfaction ;  they  reflected 
only  a  glimmering  and  uncertain  light,  which, 
instead  of  guiding,  served  only  to  perplex  her. 
Now  she  remembered  some  instance  of  particu- 
lar attention,  and  then  some  mark  of  apparent 
indifference.  She  compared  his  conduct  with 
that  of  the  other  young  noblesse  ;  and  thought 
each  appeared  equally  desirous  of  the  favour  of 
every  lady  present  All  the  ladies,  however, 
appeared  to  her  to  court  the  admiration  of  Ve- 
resa, and  she  trembled  lest  he  should  be  too  sen- 
sible of  the  distinction.  She  drew  from  these 
reflections  no  positive  inference ;  and  though 
distrust  rendered  pain  the  predominant  sensa- 
tion, it  was  so  exquisitely  interwoven  with  de- 
light, that  she  could  not  wish  it  exchanged  for 
her  former  ease.  Thoughtful  and  restless,  sleep 
fled  from  her  eyes,  and  she  longed  with  impa- 
tience for  the  morning,  which  should  again  pre- 
sent Vereza,  and  enable  her  to  pursue  the  in- 
quiry. She  rose  early,  and  adorned  herself  with 
unusual  care.  In  her  favourite  closet  she  await- 
ed the  hour  of  breakfast,  and  endeavoured  to 
read,  but  her  thoughts  wandered  from  the  sub- 
ject. Her  lute  and  favourite  airs  lost  half  their 
power  to  please ;  the  day  seemed  to  stand  still 


—she  became  melancholy,  and  thought  the 
breakfast  hour  would  never  arrive.  At  length, 
the  clock  struck  the  signal,  the  sound  vibrated 
on  every  nerve,  and,  trembling,  she  quitted  the 
closet  for  her  sister's  apartment.  Love  taught 
her  disguise.  Till  then  Emilia  had  shared  all 
her  thoughts  ;  they  now  descended  to  the  break- 
fast-room in  silence,  and  Julia  almost  feared  to 
meet  her  eye.  In  the  break  fast- room  they  were 
alone.  Julia  found  it  impossible  to  support  a 
conversation  with  Emilia,  whose  observations, 
interrupting  the*  course  of  her  thoughts,  became 
uninteresting  and  tiresome.  She  was  therefore 
about  to  retire  to  her  closet,  when  the  Marquis 
entered.  His  air  was  haughty,  and  his  look 
severe.  He  coldly  saluted  nis  daughters,  and 
they  had  scarcely  time  to  reply  to  nis  general 
inquiries,  when  the  Marchioness  entered,  and 
the  company  soon  after  assembled.  Julia,  who 
had  awaited  with  so  painful  an  impatience  for 
the  moment  which  should  present  Vereza  to 
her  sight,  now  sighed  that  it  was  arrived.  She 
scarcely  dared  to  lift  her  timid  eyes  from  the  i 
ground,  and  when  by  accident  they  met  his,  a  j 
soft  tremour  seized  her ;  and  apprehension  lest ' 
he  should  discover  her  sentiments,  served  only 
to  render  her  confusion  conspicuous.  At  length 
a  glance  from  the  Marchioness  recalled  her  be- 
wildered thoughts ;  and  other  fears  superseding 
those  of  love,  ner  mind,  by  degrees,  recovered; 
its  dignity.  She  could  distinguish  in  the  beha- 
viour of  Vereza  no  symptoms  of  particular  ad- 
miration, and  she  resolved  to  conduct  herself 
towards  him  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 

This  day,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  devoted 
to  joy.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  concert, 
which  was  chiefly  performed  by  the  nobility. 
Ferdinand  playea  the  violoncello,  Veresa  the 
German  flute,  and  Julia  the  piano-forte,  which 
she  touched  with  a  delicacy  and  execution  that 
engaged  every  auditor.  Tne  confusion  of  Julia 
may  be  easily  imagined,  when  Ferdinand,  se- 
lecting a  beautiful  duet,  desired  Veresa  would 
accompany  his  sister.  The  pride  of  conscious 
excellence,  however,  quickly  overcame  her  ti- 
midity, and  enabled  her  to  exert  all  her  powers. 
The  air  was  simple  and  pathetic,  and  she  gave 
it  those  charms  of  expression  so  peculiarly  her 
own.  She  struck  the  chords  of  her  piano-forte 
in  beautiful  accompaniment,  and  towards  the 
close  of  the  second  stanza,  bcr  voice  resting  on 
one  note,  swelled  into  a  tone  so  exquisite,  and 
from  thence  descended  to  a  few  simple  notes, 
which  she  touched  with  Buch  impassioned  ten- 
derness, that  every  eye  wept  to  the  sounds.  The 
breath  of  the  flute  trembled,  and  Hinpolitus 
entranced,  forgot  to  play.  A  pause  of  silence 
ensued  st  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  and  con- 
tinued till  a  general  sigh  seemed  to  awaken  the 
audience  from  their  enchantment.  Amid  the 
general  applause,  Hippolitus  was  silent.  Julia 
observed  his  behaviour,  and  gently  raising  her 
.  eyes  to  his,  there  read  the  sentiments  which  she 
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had  inspired.  An  exquisite  emotion  thrilled  her  those  of  the  preceding  day.   Her  anxiety  had 

heart,  and  she  experienced  one  of  those  rare  mo-  now  evaporated  in  joy,  and  she  experienced  that 

merits  which  illuminate  life  with  a  ray  of  bliss,  airy  dance  of  spirits  which  accumulates  delight 

by  which  the  darkness  of  its  general  shade  is  from  every  object ;  and  with  a  power  like  the 

contrasted.     Care,  donbt,  every  disagreeable  touch  of  enchantment,  can  transform  a  gloomy 

sensation  vanished,  and  for  the  remainder  of  desert  into  a  smiling  Eden.    She  flew  to  the 

the  evening  she  was  conscious  only  of  delight,  breakfast-room,  sesreely  conscious  of  motion ; 

A  timid  respect  marked  the  manner  of  Hippoli-  but,  as  she  entered  it,  a  soft  confusion  overcame 

tns,  more  flattering  to  Julia  than  the  most  ar-  her ;  she  blushed,  and  almost  feared  to  meet  the 

den  t  professions.    The  evening  concluded  with  eyes  of  Vereaa.  She  was  presently  relieved,  how- 

a  ball,  and  Julia  was  again  the  partner  of  the  ever,  for  the  Count  was  not  there.  The  company 

Count.  assembled — Julia  watched  the  entrance  of  every 

When  the  ball  broke  up,  she  retired  to  her  person  with  painful  anxiety,  but  he  for  whom  she 

apartment,  but  not  to  sleep.    Joy  is  as  restless  looked  did  not  appear.  Surprised  and  uneasy,  she 

a*  anxiety  or  sorrow.   She  seemed  to  have  en-  flxed  her  eyes  on  the  door,  and  whenever  it  open- 

tered  upon  a  new  state  of  existence ; — those  fine  ed,  her  heart  beat  with  an  expectation  which  was 

springs  of  affection  which  had  hitherto  lain  con-  as  often  checked  by  disappointment.  Inspiteof  all 

era  led,  were  now  touched,  and  yielded  to  her  a  her  efforts,  her  vivacity  sunk  into  languor,  and 

happiness  more  exalted  than  any  her  imagina-  she  then  perceived  that  love  may  produce  other 

tion  had  ever  painted.  She  reflected  on  the  tran-  sensations  than  those  of  delight.  She  found  it 

r'llity  of  her  past  life,  and  comparing  it  with  possible  to  be  unhappy,  though  loved  by  Hippo- 
emotions  of  the  present  hour,  exulted  in  the  fitus  ;  and  acknowledged  with  a  sigh  of  regret, 
difference.  All  her  former  pleasures  now  ap-  which  was  yet  new  to  her,  how  tremblingly  her 
peared  insipid ;  she  wondered  that  they  ever  had  peace  depended  upon  him.  He  neither  appear- 
powcr  to  affect  her,  and  that  she  had  endured  ed.  nor  was  mentioned  at  breakfast ;  but  though 
with  content  the  dull  uniformity  to  which  sheT  delicacy^prevented  her  inquiring  after  him,  con- 
had  been  condemned.  It  was  now  only  that  she  veisatron  soon  became  irksome  to  her,  and  she 
appeared  to  live.  Absorbed  in  the  single  idea  retired  to  the  apartment  of  Madame  de  Menon. 
of  being  beloved,  her  imagination  soared  into  the  There  she  employed  herself  in  painting,  and  en- 
regions  of  romantic  bliss,  and  bore'  her  high  deavoured  to  beguile  the  time  till  the  hour  of 
above  the  possibility  of  evil.  Since  she  was  be-  dinner,  when  she  hoped  to  see  Hippolitus.  Ma<* 
loved  by  Hippolitus,  she  could  only  be  happy.  dame  was,  as  usual,  friendly  and  cheerful,  but 
From  this  state  of  entranced  delight,  she  was  she  perceived  a  reserve  in  the  conduct  of  Julia, ' 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  music  immediately  and  penetrated  without  difficulty  into  its  cause, 
under  her  window.  It  waa  a  lute  touched  by  She  was,  however,  ignorant  of  the  object  of  her 
a  masterly  hand.  After  a  wild  and  melancholy  pupil's  admiration.  The  hour  so  eagerly  desi- 
symphony,  a  voice  of  more  than  magic  exprea*  red  by  Julia  at  length  arrived,  and  with  a  pal- 
saon  swelled  into  an  air  so  pathetic  and  tender,  pirating  heart  she  entered  the  hall.  The  Count 
that  it  seemed  to  breathe  the  very  soul  of  love,  was  not  there,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
The  chorda  of  the  lute  were  struck  in  low  and  she  learned  that  he  had  that  morning  sailed  for 
sweet  accompaniment   Julia  listened,  and  dis-  Naples.  The  scene  which  so  lately  appeared  en 


the  following  words : —  chanting  to  her  eyes,  now  changed  its  hue ;  and 

in  the  midst  of  society,  and  surrounded  by  gaie- 

SONNET.  *v»  8^€  was  ^tary  and  dejected.  Slje  accused 

herself  of  having  suffered  her  wishes  to  mislead 
Still  is  the  mght-breexe  1— not  a  lonely  sound  her  judgment ;  and  the  present  conduct  of  Hip- 

Steals  through  the  silence  of  this  dreary  hour  j        politus  convinced  her,  that  she  had  mistaken  ad- 
O'er  the«  high  battlement*  bleep  r«guK  profound,     Miration  for  a  sentiment  more  tender.  She  be- 
And  *hcds  on  all  his  sweet  oblivious  power.  lieVed,  too,  that  the  musician  who  had  addressed 

On  all  but  me_I  vainly  ask  his  dew,  her  in  his  *>nnet>  "**  Tt^Tri 

To  steep  in  short  forgetfulness  ray  »t  once  waK  dissolved  all  the  ideal  fabric  of  her 


Th'  affrighted  god  still  flies  when  love  pursues,  happiness.    How  short  a  period  often  reverses 

Still — mill  denies  the  wretched  lover's  prayers.  the  character  of  our  sentiments,  rendering  that 

which  yesterday  we  despised,  to-day  desirable ! 
An  interval  of  silence  followed,  and  the  air  The  tranquil  state  which  she  had  so  lately  de- 
was  repeated  ;  after  which  the  music  was  heard  lighted  to  quit,  she  now  reflected  upon  with  regret, 
no  more.  If  before  Julia  believed  that  she  waa  She  had,  however,  the  consolation  of  believing 
loved  by  Hippolitus,  she  was  now  confirmed  in  that  her  sentiments  towards  the  Count  were  un- 
the  sweet  reality,  fiut  sleep  at  length  fell  up-  known,  arid  the  sweet  consciousness  that  her 
her  senses,  and  the  airy  forms  of  ideal  bliss  conduct  had  been  governed  by  a  nice  sense  of 


no  longer  fleeted  before  her  imagination.  Morn-  propriety, 
ing  came,  and  she  arose  bght  and  refreshed.      The  public  rejoicings  at  the  castle  closed  with 
How  different  were  her  present  sensations  from    the  week ;  but  the  gay  spirit  of  the  March  ion- 
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ess  forbade  a  return  to  tranquillity ;  and  she 
substituted  diversions  more  private,  but  in  splen- 
dour scarcely  inferior  to  the  preceding  ones. 
She  had  observed  the  behaviour  of  Hippolitus 
on  the  night  of  the  concert  with  chagrin,  and 
his  departure  with  sorrow ;  yet,  disdaining  to 
perpetuate  misfortune  by  reflection,  she  sought 
to  lose  the  sense  of  disappointment  in  the  hurry 
of  dissipation.  But  her  efforts  to  erase  him 
from  her  remembrance  were  ineffectual.  Un- 
accustomed to  oppose  the  bent  of  her  inclina- 
tions, they  now  maintained  unbounded  sway  ; 
and  she  found  too  late,  that  in  order  to  have  a 
due  command  of  our  passions,  it  is  necessary  to 
subject  them  to  early  obedience.  Passion,  in 
its  undue  influence,  produces  weakness  as  well 
as  injustice.  The  nam  which  now  recoiled  up- 
on her  heart  from  disappointment,  she  had  not 
strength  of  mind  to  endure,  and  she  sought  re- 
lief from  its  pressure  in  afflicting  the  innocent. 
Julia,  whose  beauty  she  imagined  had  captiva- 
ted the  Count,  and  confirmed  him  in  indiffer- 
ence towards  herself,  she  incessantly  tormented 
by  the  exercise  of  those  various  and  splenetic 
little  arts  which  elude  the  eye  of  the  common 
observer,  and  are  only  to  be  known  by  those 
who  have  felt  them  ; — arts,  which  individually 
are  inconsiderable,  but  in  the  aggregate  amount 
to  a  cruel  and  decisive  effect. 

From  Julia's  mind  die  idea  of  happiness  was 
now  faded.  Pleasure  had  withdrawn  her  beam 
from  the  prospect,  and  the  objects,  no  longer  il* 
lumined  oy  her  ray,  became  dark  and  colour* 
leas.  As  often  as  her  situation  would  permit, 
ehe  withdrew  from  society,  and  sought  the  free- 
dom of  solitude,  where  she  could  indulge  in 
melancholy  thoughts,  and  give  a  loose  to  that 
despair  which  is  so  apt  to  follow  the  disappoint- 
ment of  our  first  hopes. 

Week  after  week  elapsed,  yet  no  mention  was 
made  of  returning  to  Naples.  The  Marquis 
at  length  declared  it  his  intention  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  in  the  castle.  To 
this  determination  the  Marchioness  submitted 
with  decent  resignation,  for  she  was  here  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  flatterers,  and  her  in- 
vention supplied  her  with  continual  diversions : 
that  gaiety  which  rendered  Naples  so  dear  to 
her,  glittered  in  the  woods  of  Mazzini,  and  re- 
sounded through  the  castle. 

The  apartments  of  Madame  de  Menon  were 
spacious  and  noble.  The  windows  opened  up- 
on the  sea,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the 
straits  of  Messina,  bounded  on  one  Bide  by  the 
beautiful  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Sicily,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  high  mountains  of  Calabria. 
The  straits  filled  with  vessels  whose  gay  stream- 
ers glittered  to  the  sun-beam,  presented  to  the 
eye  an  ever-moving  scene.  The  principal  room 
opened  upon  a  gallery  that  overhung  the  grand 
terrace  of  the  castle,  and  it  commanded  a  pro- 
spect which  for  beauty  and  extent  has  seldom 
been  equalled,    These  were  formerly  consider- 


ed the  chief  apartments  of  the  cas  tie ;  and  when 

the  Marquis  quitted  them  for  Naples,  were  al- 
lotted for  the  residence  of  Madame  de  Menon, 
and  her  young  charge.  The  Marchioness,  struck 
with  the  prospect  which  the  windows  afforded, 
and  with  the  pleasantness  of  the  gallery,  deter- 
mined to  restore  the  rooms  to  their  former  splen- 
dour. She  signified  this  intention  to  Madame, 
for  whom  other  apartments  were  provided.  The 
chambers  of  Emilia  and  Julia  forming  part  of 
the  suite,  they  were  also  claimed  by  the  Mar- 
chioness, who  left  Julia  only  her  favourite  clo-l 
set.  The  rooms  to  which  they  removed  were 
spacious,  but  gloomy ;  they  had  been  for  some 
years  uninhabited ;  and  though  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  reception  of  their  new  inhabi- 
tants, an  air  of  desolation  reigned  within  them 
that  inspired  melancholy  sensations.  Julia  ob- 
served that  her  chamber,  which  opened  beyond 
Madame's,  formed  a  part  of  the  southern  build- 
ing, with  which,  however,  there  appeared  no 
means  of  communication.  The  late  mysterious 
circumstances  relating  to  this  part  of  the  fabric 
now  arose  to  her  imagination,  and  conjured  up 
a  terror  which  reason  could  not  subdue.  She 
told  her  emotions  to  Madame,  who,  with  more 
prudence  than  sincerity,  laughed  at  her  fears. 
The  behaviour  of  the  Marquis,  the  dying  words 
of  Vincent,  together  with  the  preceding  circum- 
stances of  alarm,  had  sunk  deep  in  the  mind 
of  Madame,  but  she  saw  the  necessity  of  confi- 
ning to  her  own  breast  doubts  which  time  only 
could  resolve. 

Julia  endeavoured  to  reconcile  herself  to  the 
change,  and  a  circumstance  soon  occurred  which 
obliterated  her  present  sensations,  and  excited 
others  far  more  interesting.  One  day  that  she 
was  arranging  some  papers  in  the  small  drawers 
of  a  cabinet  that  stood  in  her  apartment,  she 
found  a  picture  which  fixed  all  her  attention. 
It  was  a  miniature  of  a  lady,  whose  countenance 
was  touched  with  sorrow,  and  expressed  an  air 
of  dignified  resignation.  The  mournful  sweet- 
ness of  her  eyes,  raised  towards  Heaven  with  a 
look  of  supplication,  and  the  melancholy  lan- 
guor that  shaded  her  features,  so  deeply  affect* 
ed  Julia,  that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  involun- 
tary tears.  She  sighed  and  wept,  still  gazing 
on  the  picture,  which  seemed  to  engage  her  by 
a  kind  of  fascination.  She  almost  fancied  that 
the  portrait  breathed,  and  that  the  eyes  were 
fixed  on  hers  with  a  look  of  penetrating  soft- 
ness. Full  of  the  emotions  which  the  miniature 
had  excited,  she  presented  it  to  Madame,  whose 
mingled  sorrow  and  surprise  increased  her  cu- 
riosity. But  what  were  the  various  sensations 
which  pressed  upon  her  heart,  on  learning  that 
she  hail  wept  over  the  resemblance  of  her  mo* 
ther  !  Deprived  of  a  mother's  tenderness  before 
she  was  sensible  of  its  value,  it  was  now  only 
that  she  mourned  the  event  which  lamentation 
could  not  recall.  Emilia,  with  an  emotion  as 
exquisite,  mingled  her  tears  with  those  pf  her 
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sister.  With  eager  impatience  they  pressed  Ma- 
dame to  disclose  the  cause  of  that  sorrow,  which 
so  emphatically  marked  the  features  of  their 
mother. 

Alas !  my  dear  children,  said  Madame,  deep- 
ly sighing,  you  engage  me  in  a  task  too  se- 
Tere,  not  only  for  your  peace,  hut  for  mine ; 
since,  in  giving  you  the  information  you  re- 
quire, I  must  retrace  scenes  of  my  own  life, 
which  I  wish  for  ever  obliterated.  It  would, 
however,  be  both  cruel  and  unjust  to  withhold 
an  explanation  so  nearly  interesting  to  you,  and 
I  will  sacrifice  my  own  ease  to  your  wishes. 

Louisa  de  Bernini,  your  mother,  was,  as  you 
well  know,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Count  de 
Bernini.  Of  the  misfortunes  of  your  family,  I 
believe  you  are  yet  ignorant.  The  chief  estates 
of  the  Count  were  situated  in  the  Vol  di  Demo- 
ns, a  valley  deriving  ita  name  from  its  vicinity 
to  Mount  ^Etna,  which  vulgar  tradition  has 
peopled  with  devils.  In  one-of  those  dreadful 
eruptions  of  JKtna,  which  deluged  this  valley 
with  a  flood  of  fire,  a  great  part  of  your  grand- 
father's domains  in  that  quarter  were  laid  waste. 
The  Count  was  at  that  time  with  a  part  of  his 
family  at  Messina ;  but  the  Countess  and  her 
son,  who  were  in  the  country,  were  destroyed. 
The  remaining  property  of  the  Count  was  pro- 
portionably  inconsiderable,  and  the  loss  of  his 
wife  and  son  deeply  affected  him.  He  retired 
with  Louisa,  his  only  surviving  child,  who  was 
then  near  fifteen,  to  a  small  estate  near  Cat- 
tania.  There  was  some  degree  of  relationship 
between  your  grandfather  and  myself;  and  your 
mother  was  attached  to  me  by  the  ties  of  senti- 
ment, which,  aa  we  grew  up,  united  us  still 
more  strongly  than  those  of  blood.  Our  plea- 
sures and  our  tastes  were  the  same ;  and  a  si- 
milarity of  misfortunes  might,  perhaps,  contri- 
bute to  cement  our  early  friendship.  I,  like 
herself,  had  lost  a  parent  in  the  eruption  of 
JEtna.  My  mother  had  died  before  I  under- 
stood her  value ;  but  my  father,  whom  I  re- 
vered and  tenderly  loved,  was  destroyed  by  one 
of  those  terrible  events ;  his  lands  were  bu- 
ried beneath  the  lava,  and  he  left  an  only  son 
and  myself  to  mourn  his  fate,  and  encounter 
the  evils  of  poverty.  The  Count,  who  was  our 
nearest  surviving  relation,  generously  took  us 
home  to  his  house,  and  declared  that  he  consi- 
dered us  as  his  children.  To  amuse  his  leisure 
hours,  he  undertook  to  finiah  the  education  of 
my  DrotneT,  wno  was  tnen  auout  seventeen,  ana 
whose  rising  genius  promised  to  reward  the  la- 
bours of  the  Count  Louisa  and  myself  often 
shared  the  instruction  of  her  father,  and  at 
those  hours  Orlando  was  generally  of  the  party. 
The  tranquil  retirement  of  the  Count's  situa- 
tion, the  rational  employment  of  his  time  be- 
tween his  own  studies,  the  education  of  those 
whom  he  called  his  children,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  few  select  friends,  anticipated  the  ef- 
fect of  time,  and  softened  the  asperities  of  his 


distress  into  a  tender  complacent  melancholy. 
As  for  Louisa  and  myself,  who  were  yet  new 
in  life,  and  whose  spirits  assessed  the  happy 
elasticity  of  youth,  our  minds  gradually  shifted 
from  suffering  to  tranquillity,  and  from  tran- 
quillity to  happiness.  I  nave  sometimes  thought 
that  when  my  brother  has  been  reading  to  her 
a  delightful  passage,  the  countenance  of  Louisa 
discovered  a  tender  interest,  which  seemed  to 
be  excited  rather  by  the  reader  than  by  the  au- 
thor. Those  days,  which  were  surely  the  most 
enviable  of  our  lives,  now  passed  in  serene  en- 
joyments, and  in  continual  gradations  of  im- 
provement 

The  Count  designed  my  brother  for  the  army, 
and  the  time  now  drew  nigh  when  he  was  to 
join  the  Sicilian  regiment,  in  which  be  had  a 
commission.  The  absent  thoughts,  and  deject- 
ed spirits  of  my  cousin,  now  discovered  to  me 
the  secret  which  had  long  been  concealed  even 
from  herself ;  for  it  was  not  till  Orlando  was 
about  to  depart,  that  she  perceived  how  dear  he 
was  to  her  peace.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure, 
the  Count  lamented,  with  fatherly  yet  manly 
tenderness,  the  distance  which  was  soon  to  se- 
parate us.  But  we  shall  meet  again,  said  he, 
when  the  honours  of  war  shall  have  rewarded 
the  bravery  of  my  son.— Louisa  grew  pale,  a 
half  suppressed  sigh  escaped  her,  and,  to  con- 
ceal her  emotion,  she  turned  to  her  harpsichord. 

Mv  brother  had  a  favourite  dog,  which,  be- 
fore ne  set  off,  he  presented  to  Louisa,  and, 
committing  it  to  her  care,  begged  she  would  be 
land  to  it,  and  sometimes  remember  its  master. 
He  checked  his  rising  emotion,  but,  aa  he  turn- 
ed from  her,  I  perceived  the  tear  that  wetted 
his  cheek.  He  departed,  and  with  him  the  spi- 
rit of  our  happiness  seemed  fo  evaporate.  The 
scenes  which  his  presence  had  formerly  enliven- 
ed, were  now  forlorn  and  melancholy,  yet  we 
loved  to  wander  in  what  were  onoe  his  favourite 
haunts,  Louisa  forbore  to  mention  my  brother 
even  to  me ;  but  frequently,  when  she  thought 
herself  unobserved,  she  would  steal  to  her  harp- 
sichord, and  repeat  the  strain  which  she  had 
played  on  the  evening  before  his  departure. 

We  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  from  time  to 
time  that  he  was  well ;  and,  though  his  own 
modesty  threw  a  veil  over  his  conduct,  we  could 
collect,  from  other  accounts,  that  he  had  beha- 
ved with  great  bravery.  At  length  the  time  of 
his  return  approached,  and  the  enlivened  spirits 
of  Louisa  declared  the  influence  he  retained  in 
her  heart  He  returned,  bearing  public  testimo- 
ny of  bis  valour  in  the  honours  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  him.  He  was  received  with 
universal  joy ;  the  Count  welcomed  him  with 
the  pride  and  fondness  of  a  father,  and  the  villa 
became  again  the  seat  of  happiness.  His  person 
and  manners  were  much  improved ;  tile  elegant 
beauty  of  the  youth  was  now  exchanged  for  the 
graceful  dignity  of  manhood,  and  some  know- 
ledge of  the  world  was  added  to  that  of  the  sc>- 
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enccs.    The  joy  which  illumined  his  counte-  to  here ;  and,  every  tense  being  Absorbed  in  the 

nance  when  he  met  Louisa,  spoke  at  once  his  single  one  of  hearing,  followed  her  through  the 

admiration  and  his  love ;  and  the  blush  which  course  of  her  narrative, 

her  observation  of  it  brought  upon  her  cheek,  My  brother  again  departed  without  disclosing 

would  have  discovered,  even  to  an  uninterested  his  sentiments ;  the  effort  St  cost  him  was  evi- 

spectator,  that  this  joy  was  mutual  dent,  but  his  sense  of  honour  surmounted  every 

Orlando  brought  with  him  a  young  French-  opposing  consideration.  Louisa  again  drooped, 

man,  a  brother  officer,  who  had  rescued  him  and  pined  in  silent  sorrow.  I  lamented  equally 

from  imminent  danger  in  battle,  and  whom  he  for  my  friend  and  my  brother ;  and  have  a  thou- 

introduced  to  the  Count  as  his  preserver.  The  sand  times  accused  that  delicacy  as  false,  which 

Count  received  him  with  gratitude  and  distinc-  withheld  them  from  the  happiness  they  might 

tion,  and  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  an  in-  so  easily  and  so  innocently  have  obtained.  The 

mate  at  the  villa.  His  manners  were  singularly  behaviour  of  the  Count,  at  least  to  my  eye, 

pleasing,  and  his  understanding  was  cultivated  seemed  to  indicate  the  satisfaction  which  this 

and  refined.  He  soon  discovered  a  partiality  for  union  would  have  given  him.  It  was  about  this 

me,  and  he  was  indeed  too  pleasing  to  be  seen  period  that  the  Marquis  Maazini  first  saw  and 

with  indifference.    Gratitude  for  the  valuable  became  enamoured  of  Louisa.    His  proposals 

life  he  had  preserved,  was  perhaps  the  ground-  were  very  flattering,  but  the  Count  forbore  to 

work  of  an  esteem  which  soon  increased  into  the  exert  the  undue  authority  of  a  father  ;  and  he 

most  affectionate  love.    Our  attachment  grew  ceased  to  press  the  connection,  when  he  percei- 

stronger  as  our  acquaintance  increased ;  and  at  ved  that  Louisa  was  really  averse  to  it.  Louisa 

length  the  Chevalier  de  Menon  asked  me  of  the  was  sensible  of  the  generosity  of  his  conduct, 

Count,  who  consulted  my  heart,  and,  finding  it  and  she  could  scarcely  reject  the  alliance  with- 

favourable  to  the  connection,  proceeded  to  make  out  a  sigh,  which  her  gratitude  paid  to  the  kind- 

the  necessary  inquiries  concerning  the  family  of  ness  of  ner  father. 

the  stranger.    He  obtained  a  satisfactory  and  But  an  event  now  happened  which  dissolved 

pleasing  account  of  it.   The  Chevalier  was  the  at  once  our  happiness,  and  all  our  air-drawn 


second  son  of  a  French  gentleman  of  large  estates  schemes  for  futurity.  A  dispute  which,  it  i 

in  France,  who  had  been  some  years  deceased,  originated  in  a  trifle,  but  soon  increased  to  a 

He  had  left  several  sons  ;  the  family-estate,  of  serious  degree,  arose  between  the  Chevalier  de 

devolved  to  the  eldest,  but  to  the  two  Menon  and  my  brother.  It  was  decided  by  the 


younger  he  had  bequeathed  considerable  pro-  sword,  and  my  dear  brother  fell  by  the  hand  of 
perty.  Our  marriage  was  solemnized  in  a  pri-  my  husband.  1  shall  pass  over  this  period  of  ray 
vate  manner  at  the  villa,  in  the  presence  of  the  life ;  it  is  too  painful  for  recollection.  The  ef- 
Count,  Louisa,  and  my  brother.  Soon  after  the  feet  of  this  event  upon  Louisa  was  such  as  may 
nuptials,  my  husband  and  Orlando  were  re-  be  imagined.  The  world  was  now  become  in- 
manded  to  their  regiments.  My  brother's  affec-  different  to  her,  and,  as  she  bad  no  prospect  of 
tions  were  now  unalterably  fixed  upon  Louisa,  happiness  for  herself,  she  was  unwilling  to  with- 
but  a  sentiment  of  delicacy  and  generosity  still  hold  it  from  the  father  who  had  deserved  so 
kept  him  silent.  He  thought,  poor  aa  he  was,  much  of  her.  After  some  time,  when  the  Mar- 
to  solicit  the  hand  of  Louisa  would  be  to  repay  quis  renewed  his  addresses,  she  gave  him  her 
the  kindness  of  the  Count  with  ingratitude.  I  hand.  The  characters  of  the  Marquis  and  his 
have  seen  the  inward  struggles  of  his  heart,  and  lady  were,  in  their  nature,  too  opposite  to  form 
mine  has  bled  for  him.  The  Count  and  Louisa  a  happy  union.  Of  this  Louisa  was  very  soon 
so  earnestly  solicited  me  to  remain  at  the  villa  sensible  ;  and,  though  the  mildness  of  her  dis- 
during  the  campaign,  that  at  length  my  husband  position  made  her  tamely  submit  to  the  unfeel> 
consented.  We  parted — O !  let  me  forget  that  ing  authority  of  her  husband,  his  behaviour 
period  ! — Had  I  accompanied  him,  all  might  sunk  deep  in  her  heart,  and  she  pined  in  secret, 
have  been  well ;  and  the  long,  long  years  of  af-  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  avoid  opposing  the 
fliction  which  followed,  had  been  spared  me.  character  of  the  Marquis  to  that  ot  nim  upon 
The  horn  now  sounded  the  signal  for  dinner,  whom  her  affec  tions  had  been  so  fondly  ana  so 
and  interrupted  the  narrative  of  Madame.  Her  justly  fixed.  The  comparison  increased  her  suf- 
beauteous  auditors  wiped  the  tcare  from  their  ferings,  which  soon  preyed  upon  her  constitu- 
eyes,  and  with  extreme  reluctance  descended  to  tion,  and  very  visibly  affected  her  health.  Her 
the  hall.  The  day  was  occupied  with  company  situation  deeply  afflicted  the  Count,  and  united 
and  diversions,  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  with  the  infirmities  of  age  to  shorten  his  life, 
evening  that  they  were  Buffered  to  retire.  They  Upon  his  death,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  cousin,  and 
hastened  to  Madame  immediately  upon  their  quitted  Sicily  for  Italy,  where  die  Chevalier  de 
being  released  ;  and,  too  much  interested  for  Menon  had  for  some  time  expected  me.  Our 
sleep,  and'  too  importunate  to  be  repulsed,  soli-  meeting  was  very  affecting.  My  resentment  to- 
cited  the  sequel  of  her  story.  She  objected  the  wards  nim  was  done  away,  when  I  observed  his 
lateness  of  the  hour,  but  at  length  yielded  to  pale  and  altered  countenance,  and  perceived  the 
their  entreaties,   lliey  drew  their  chairs  close  melancholy  which  preyed  upon  bis  heart.  All 
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the  airy  vivacity  of  his  former  manner  was  fled,  sideration  of  their  mother's  fate  to  a  subject  more 
and  he  was  devoured  by  unavailing  grief  and  re-  wonderful  and  equally  interesting, 
morse.  He  deplored  with  .unceasing  sorrow  the       One  night  that  Emily  and  Julia  had  been  de- 
friend  he  had  murdered,  and  my  presence  seemed  tained  by  company,  in  ceremonial  restraint,  later 
Co  open  afresh  the  wounds  which  time  had  be-  than  usual,  they  were  induced,  by  the  easy  con- 
gun  to  dose.  His  affliction,  united  with  my  own,  venation  of  Madame,  and  by  the  pleasure  which 
was  almost  more  than  I  could  support,  but  I  was  a  return  to  liberty  naturally  produces,  to  defer 
doomed  to  suffer,  and  endure  yet  more.    In  a  the  hour  of  repose  till  the  night  was  far  ad- 
subsequent  engagement,  my  husband,  weary  of  vanced.   They  were  engaged  in  interesting  dis- 
existence,  rushed  into  the  heat  of  battle,  and  course,  when  Madame,  who  was  then  speaking, 
there  obtained  an  honourable  death.  In  a  paper  was  interrupted  by  a  low  hollow  sound,  which 
which  he  left  behind  him,  he  said  it  was  his  in-  arose  from  beneath  the  apartment,  and  seemed 
tention  to  die  in  that  battle  :  that  he  had  long  like  the  closing  of  a  door.  Chilled  into  silence, 
wished  for  death,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  they  listened  and  distinctly  heard  it  repeated, 
of  obtaining  it  without  staining  his  own  charac-  Deadly  ideas  crowded  upon  their  imaginations, 
ter  by  the  cowardice  of  suicide,  or  distressing  me  and  inspired  a  terror  which  scarcely  allowed  them 
by  an  act  of  butchery.    This  event  gave  the  to  breathe.  The  noise  lasted  only  for  a  moment, 
finishing  stroke  to  my  afflictions  ; — yet  let  me  and  a  profound  silence  soon  ensued.  Their  feel- 
retract  ; — another  misfortune  awaited  me  when  ings  at  length  relaxed,  and  suffered  them  to  move 
I  least  expected  one.    The  Chevalier  de  Menon  to  Emilia's  apartment,  when  again  they  heard 
died  without  a  will,  and  his  brothers  refused  to  the  same  sounds.    Almost  distracted  with  fear, 
give  up  his  estate,  unless  I  could  produce  a  wit-  they  rushed  into  Madame's  apartment,  where 
ness  of  my  marriage.  I  returned  to  Sicily,  and,  Emilia  sunk  upon  the  bed  and  fainted.    It  was 
to  my  inexpressible  sorrow,  found  that  your  mo-  a  considerable  time  ere  the  efforts  of  Madame 
ther  had  died  during  my  stay  abroad,  a  prey,  I  recalled  her  to  sensation.  When  they  were  again 
fear,  to  grief.    The  priest  who  performed  the  tranquil,  she  emploved  all  her  endeavours  to  corn- 
ceremony  of  my  marriage,  having  been  threat-  pose  the  spirits  of  the  young  ladies,  and  dissuade 
ened  with  punishment  for  some  ecclesiastical  of-  them  from  alarming  the  castle.  Involved  in  dark 
fences,  had  secretly  left  the  country  ;  and  thus  and  fearful  doubts,  she  yet  commanded  her  feel- 
was  I  deprived  of  those  proofs  which  were  neces-  ingB,  and  endeavoured  to  assume  an  appearance 
xary  to  authenticate  my  claims  to  the  estates  of  of  composure.  The  late  behaviour  of  the  Mar- 
my  husband.    His  brothers,  to  whom  I  was  an  quis  had  convinced  her  that  he  was  nearly  con- 
utter  stranger,  were  either  too  prejudiced  to  be-  nected  with  the  mystery  which  hung  over  this 
lievc,  or  believing,  were  too  dishonourable  to  ac-  part  of  the  edifice  ;  and  she  dreaded  to  excite  his 
knowledge,  the  justice  of  my  claims.    I  was  resentment  by  a  farther  mention  of  alarms,  which 
therefore  at  once  abandoned  to  sorrow  and  to  were  perhaps  only  ideal,  and  whose  reality  she 
poverty  ;  a  small  legacy  from  the  Count  de  Ber-  had  certainly  no  means  of  proving, 
nini  being  all  that  now  remained  to  me.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  she  endea- 

When  the  Marquis  married  Maria  de  Vcllor-  voured  to  prevail  on  Emilia  and  Julia  to  await 
no,  which  was  about  this  period,  he  designed  to  in  silence  some  confirmation  of  their  surmises  ; 
quit  Mazrini  for  Naples.  His  son  was  to  accom-  but  their  terror  made  this  a  very  difficult  task, 
pan y  him,  but  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  you,  They  acquiesced,  however,  so  far  with  her 
who  were  both  very  young,  to  the  care  of  some  wishes,  as  to  agree  to  conceal  the  preceding 
person  qualified  to  superintend  your  education,  circumstances  from  every  person  but  their  bro- 
il y  circumstances  rendered  the  office  acceptable,  ther,  without  whose  protecting  presence  they 
and  my  former  friendship  foryour  mother  made  declared  it  utterly  impossible  to  pass  another 
the  duty  pleasing  to  me.  The  Marquis  was,  I  night  in  the  apartments.  For  the  remainder  of 
believe,  glad  to  be  spared  the  trouble  of  search-  this  night  they  resolved  to  watch.  To  beguile 
ing  farther  for  what  he  had  hitherto  found  it  the  tediousness  of  the  time  they  endeavoured  to 
difficult  to  obtain— a  person  whom  inclination  as  converse,  but  the  minds  of  Emma  and  Julia  were 
well  as  duty  would  bind  to  his  interest.  too  much  affected  by  the  late  occurrence  to  wan- 

Madame  ceased  to  speak,  and  Emilia  and  Julia  der  from  the  subject.  They  compared  this  with 

wept  to  the  memory  of  the  mother,  whose  mis-  the  foregoing  circumstance  of  the  figure  and  the 

fortunes  this  story  recorded.    The  sufferings  of  light  which  had  appeared  ;  their  imaginations 

Madame,  together  with  her  former  friendship  for  kindled  wild  conjectures,  and  they  submitted 

the  late  Marchioness,  endeared  her  to  her  pupils,  their  opinions  to  Madame,  entreating  her  to  in- 

who  from  this  period  endeavoured  by  every  kind  form  tnera  sincerely,  whether  she  believed  that 

and  delicate  attention  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  disembodied  spirits  were  ever  permitted  to  visit 

her  Borrows.  Madame  was  sensible  of  this  ten-  this  earth. 

demess,  and  it  was  productive  in  some  degree  of       My  children,  said  she,  I  will  not  attempt  to 

the  effect  desired.   Bat  a  subject  soon  after  oe-  •  persuade  you  that  the  existence  of  such  spirits 

rorred,  which  drew  off  their  minds  from  the  con-  is  impossible.    Who  shall  say  that  anything  is 
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impossible  to  God  ?  We  know  that  he  has  made 
us,  who  are  embodied  spirits ;  he,  therefore,  can 
make  unembodied  spirits.  If  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  such  spirits  exist,  we  should  consider 
the  limited  powers  of  our  minds,  and  that  we 
cannot  understand  many  things  which  are  indis- 
putably true.  No  one  yet  knows  why  the  mag- 
netic needle  points  to  the  north ;  yet  you,  who 
have  never  seen  a  magnet,  do  not  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve that  it  has  this  tendency,  because  you  have 
been  well  assured  of  it,  both  from  books  and  in 
conversation.  Since,  therefore,  we  are  sure  that 
nothing  is  impossible  to  God,  and  that  such  be- 
ings may  exist,  though  we  cannot  tell  how,  we 
ought  to  consider  by  what  evidence  their  exist- 
ence is  supported.  I  do  not  say  that  spirits  have 
appeared ;  but  if  several  discreet  unprejudiced 
persons  were  to  assure  me  that  they  had  seen 
one,  I  should  not  be  proud  or  bold  enough  to 
reply — it  is  impossible.  Let  not,  however,  such 
considerations  disturb  your  minds.   I  have  said 
thus  much,  because  I  was  unwilling  to  impose 
upon  your  understandings  ;  it  is  now  your  part 
to  exercise  your  reason,  and  preserve  the  un- 
moved confidence  of  virtue.  Such  spirits,  if  in- 
deed they  have  ever  been  seen,  can  have  appear- 
ed only  by  the  express  permission  of  Goa,  and 
for  some  very  singular  purposes ;  be  assured  that 
there  are  no  beings  who  act  unseen  by  him ;  and 
that,  therefore,  mere  are  none  from  whom  inno- 
cence can  ever  suffer  harm. 

No  farther  sounds  disturbed  them  for  that 
time  ;  and  before  the  morning  dawned,  weari- 
ness insensibly  overcame  apprehension,  and  sunk 
them  in  repose.  * 
When  Ferdinand  learned  the  circumstances 
relative  to  the  southern  side  of  the  castle,  his 
imagination  seized  with  avidity  each  appearance 
of  mystery,  and  inspired  him  with  an  irresist- 
ible desire  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  this  desolate 
part  of  the  fabric.  He  very  readily  consented  to 
watch  with  his  sisters  in  Julia's  apartment ;  but 
as  his  chamber  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  castle, 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  passing  unob- 
served to  hers.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that 
when  all  was  hushed,  he  should  make  the  at- 
tempt. Having  thus  resolved.  Emilia  and  Julia 
waited  the  return  of  night  with  restless  and  fear- 
ful impatience. 

At  length  the  family  retired  to  rest.  The  cas- 
tle clock  had  struck  one,  and  Julia  began  to  fear 
that  Ferdinand  had  been  discovered,  when  a 
knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  outer 
chamber. 

Her  heart  beat  with  apprehensions,  which 
reason  could  not  justify.  Madame  rose,  and 
inquiring  who  was  there,  was  answered  by 
the  voice  of  Ferdinand.  The  door  was  cheer- 
fully opened.  They  drev*  their  chairs  round 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  the  time  in  con- 
versation ;  but  fear  and  expectation  attracted  all 
their  thoughts  to  one  subject,  and  Madame  aloue 
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preserved  her  composure.  The  hour  was  now 
come  when  the  sounds  had  been  heard  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  every  ear  was  given  to  atten- 
tion. All,  however,  remained  quiet,  and  the  night 
passed  without  any  new  alarm. 

The  greater  part  of  several  succeeding  nights 
were  spent  in  watching,  but  no  sounds  disturb- 
ed their  silence.  Ferdinand,  in  whose  mind  the 
late  circumstances  had  excited  a  degree  of  asto- 
nishment and  curiosity  superior  to  common  ob- 
stacles, determined,  if  possible,  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  those  recesses  of  the  castle,  which  had 
for  so  many  years  been  hid  from  human  eye. 
This,  however,  was  a  design  which  he  saw  little 
probability  of  accomplishing,  for  the  keys  of  that 
part  of  the  edifice  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marquis,  of  whose  late  conduct  he  judged  too 
well  to  believe  he  would  suffer  the  apartment* 
to  be  explored.  He  racked  his  invention  for  the 
means  of  getting  access  to  them,  and  at  length 
recollecting  that  Julia's  chamber  formed  a  part  of 
these  buildings,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  building  in  old  times,  there 
might  formerly  have  been  a  communication  be- 
tween them.    This  consideration  suggested  to 
him  the  possibility  of  a  concealed  door  in  her 
apartment,  and  he  determined  to  survey  it  on 
the  foDowing  night  with  great  care. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  castle  was  buried  in  sleep  when  Ferdi- 
nand again  joined  his  sisters  in  Madarnc's  apart- 
ment. With  anxious  curiosity  they  followed 
him  to  the  chamber.  The  room  was  hung  with 
tapestry.  Ferdinand  carefully  sounded  die  wall 
which  communicated  with  the  southern  build- 
ings. From  one  part  of  it  a  sound  was  return- 
ed, which  convinced  him  there  was  something 
less  solid  than  stone.  He  removed  the  tapestry, 
and  behind  it  appeared,  to  his  inexpressible  sa- 
tisfaction, a  small  door.  With  a  hand  trembling 
through  eagerness,  he  undrew  the  bolts,  ana 
was  rushing  forward,  when  he  perceived  that  a 
lock  withheld  his  passage.  The  keys  of  Ma- 
dame and  his  sisters  were  applied  in  vain,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  disappointment 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  congratulated  him- 
self on  success,  for  he  had  with  nim  no  means 
of  forcing  the  door. 

He  stood  gazing  on  the  door,  and  inwardly 
lamenting,  wnen  a  low  hollow  sound  was  heard 
from  beneath.  Emilia  and  Julia  seized  his  arm  :  " 
and,  almost  sinking  with  apprehension,  listened 
in  profound  silence.  A  footstep  was  distinctly 
heard,  as  if  passing  through  the  apartment  be- 
low, after  which  all  was  still.  Ferdinand,  fired  f 
by  this  confirmation  of  the  late  report,  rushed 
on  to  the  door,  and  again  tried  to  burst  his  way, 
but  it  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  his  strength. 
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The  ladies  now  rejoiced  in  that  circumstance 
which  they  so  lately  lamented  ;  for  the  sounds 
had  renewed  their  terror,  and  though  the  night 
passed  without  farther  disturbance,  their  fears 
were  very  little  abated. 

Ferdinand,  whose  mind  was  wholly  occupied 
with  wonder,  could  with  difficulty  await  the  re- 
turn of  night.  Emilia  and  Julia  were  scarcely 
less  impatient.  They  counted  the  minutes  as 
they  passed ;  and  when  the  family  retired  to 
rest,  hastened  with  palpitating  hearts  to  the 
apartment  of  Madame.  They  were  soon  after 
joined  by  Ferdinand,  who  brought  with  him 
tools  for  cutting  away  the  lock  of  the  door. 
Thev  paused  a  few  moments  in  the  chamber  in 
fearful  silence,  but  no  sound  disturbed  the  still- 
ness of  night.  Ferdinand  applied  a  knife  to  the 
door,  and  in  a  short  time  separated  the  lock. 
The  door  yielded,  and  disclosed  a  large  and 
gloomy  gallery.  He  took  a  light.  Emilia  and 
Julia,  fearful  of  remaining  in  the  chamber,  re- 
solved to  accompany  him,  and  each  seizing  an 
arm  of  Madame,  they  followed  in  silence.  The 
gallery  was  in  many  parts  falling  to  decay,  the 
ceiling  was  broke,  and  the  window-shutters 
shattered,  which,  together  with  the  dampness 
of  the  walls,  gave  the  place  an  air  of  wild  deso- 
lation. 

They  passed  lightly  on,  for  their  steps  ran  in 
whispering  echoes  through  the  gallery,  and  of- 
ten did  Julia  cast  a  fearful  glance  around. 

The  gallery  terminated  in  a  large  old  stair- 
case, which  led  to  a  hall  below ;  on  the  left  ap- 
peared several  doors  which  seemed  to  lead  to 
separate  apartments.  While  they  hesitated 
which  course  to  pursue,  a  light  flashed  faintly 
up  the  stair-case,  and  in  a  moment  after  passed 
away  ;  at  the  same  time  was  heard  the  sound 
of  a 'distant  footstep.  Ferdinand  drew  his  sword 
and  sprang  forward  ;  his  companions,  screaming 
with  terror,  ran  back  to  Madame's  apartment. 

Ferdinand  descended  into  a  large  vaulted  hall ; 
he  crossed  it  towards  a  low  arched  door,  which 
was  left  half  open,  and  through  which  stream- 
ed a  ray  of  light.  The  door  opened  upon  a  nar- 
row winding  passage  :  he  entered,  and  the  light 
retiring,  was  quickly  lost  in  the  windings  of  the 
place.  Still  he  went  on.  The  passage  grew  nar- 
rower, and  the  frequent  fragments  of  loose  stone 
made  it  now  difficult  to  proceed.  A  low  door 
dosed  the  avenue,  resembling  that  by  which  he 
had  entered.  He  opened  it,  and  discovered  a 
square  room,  from  whence  rose  a  winding  stair- 
case, which  led  up  the  south  tower  of  the  cas- 
tle. Ferdinand  paused  to  listen  ;  the  sound  of 
•teps  was  ceased,  and  all  was  profoundly  silent. 
A  door  on  the  right  attracted  his  notice ;  he 
tried  to  open  it,  but  it  was  fastened.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  die  person,  if  indeed  a 
human  being  it  was  that  bore  the  light  he  had 
seen,  had  passed  up  the  tower.  After  a  mo- 
mentary hesitation,  he  determined  to  ascend 
vol.  X. 


the  stair-case,  but  its  ruinous  condition  made 
this  an  adventure  of  some  difficulty.  The  steps 
were  decayed  and  broken,  and  the  looseness  of 
the  stones  rendered  a  footing  very  insecure. 
Impelled  by  an  irresistible  curiosity,  he  was 
undismayed,  and  began  the  ascent.  He  had  not 
proceeded  very  far,  when  the  stones  of  a  step 
which  his  foot  had  just  quitted,  loosened  by  his 
weight,  gave  way ;  and  dragging  with  them 
those  adjoining,  formed  a  chasm  in  the  stair- 
case that  terrified  even  Ferdinand,  who  was  left 
tottering  on  the  suspended  half  of  the  steps,  in 
momentary  expectation  of  falling  to  the  bottom 
with  the  stone  on  which  he  rested.  In  the  ter- 
ror which  this  occasioned,  he  attempted  to  save 
himself  by  catching  at  a  kind  of  beam  which 
projected  over  the  stairs,  when  the  lamp  drop- 
ped from  his  hand,  and  he  was  left  in  total 
darkness.  Terror  now  usurped  the  place  of 
every  other  interest,  and  he  was  utterly  per- 

{riexed  how  to  proceed.  He  feared  to  go  on, 
est  the  steps  above,  as  infirm  as  those  below, 
should  yield  to  his  weight ; — to  return  was  im- 
practicable, for  the  darkness  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  discovering  a  means.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  remain  in  this  situation  till  light 
should  dawn  through  the  narrow  grates  in  the 
walls,  and  enable  him  to  contrive  some  method 
of  letting  himsdf  down  to  the  ground. 

He  had  remained  here  above  an  hour,  when 
he  suddenly  heard  a  voice  from  below.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  the  passage  leading  to  the 
tower,  and  perceptibly  drew  nearer.  His  agi- 
tation was  now  extreme,  for  he  had  no  power 
of  defending  himself,  and  while  he  remained  in 
this  state  of  toaturing  expectation,  a  blaze  of  light 
burst  upon  the  stair-case  beneath  him.  In  the 
succeeding  moment  he  heard  his  own  name 
sounded  from  below.  His  apprehensions  in- 
stantly vanished,  for  he  distinguished  the  voices 
of  Madame  and  his  sisters. 

They  had  awaited  his  return  in  all  the  hor- 
rors of  apprehension,  till  at  length  all  fear  for 
themselves  was  lost  in  their  concern  for  him ; 
and  they,  who  so  lately  had  not  dared  to  enter 
this  part  of  the  edifice,  now  undauntedly  search- 
ed it  in  quest  of  Ferdinand.  What  were  their 
emotions  when  they  discovered  his  perilous  si- 
tuation ! 

The  light  now  enabled  him  to  take  a  more 
accurate  survey  of  the  place.  He  perceived  that 
some  few  stones  of  the  steps  which  had  fallen 
still  remained  attached  to  the  wall,  but  he  fear- 
ed to  trust  to  their  support  only.  He  observed, 
however,  that  the  wall  itself  was  partly  decay- 
ed, and  consequently  rugged  with  the  corners 
of  half- worn  stones.  On  these  small  projections 
he  contrived,  with  the  assistance  of  the  steps  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  suspend  himself,  and  at 
length  gained  the  unbroken  part  of  the  stairs 
in  safety.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  in- 
dividual of  the  party  rejoiced  most  at  this  es- 
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cape.  The  morning  now  dawned,  and  Ferdi- 
nand desisted  for  the  present  from  farther  in- 
quiry. 

The  interest  which  these  mysterious  circum- 
stances excited  in  the  mind  of  Julia,  had  with- 
drawn her  attention  from  a  subject  more  dan- 
gerous to  its  peace.  The  image  of  Vereza,  not- 
withstanding, would  frequently  intrude  upon 
her  fancy ;  and,  awakening  the  recollection  of 
happy  emotions,  would  call  forth  a  sigh  which 
all  ner  efforts  could  riot  suppress.  She  loved 
to  indulge  the  melancholy  of  her  heart  in  the 
solitude  of  the  woods.  One  evening  she  took 
her  lute  to  a  favourite  spot  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  resigning  herself  to  a  pleasing  sadness, 
touched  some  sweet  and  plaintive  airs.  The 
purple  flush  of  evening  was  diffused  over  the 
heavens.  The  sun,  involved  in  clouds  of  splen- 
did and  innumerable  hues,  was  setting  o'er  the 
distant  waters,  whose  clear  bosom  glowed  with 
rich  reflection.  The  beauty  of  the  scene,  the 
soothing  murmur  of  the  high  trees,  waved  by 
the  light  air  which  overshadowed  her,  and  the 
soft  shelling  of  the  waves  that  flowed  gently  in 
upon  the  shores,  insensibly  sunk  her  mind  into 
a  state  of  repose.  She  touched  the  chords  of 
her  lute  in  sweet  and  wild  melody,  and  sung 
the  following  ode 

EVENING. 

Evening,  veil'd  in  dewy  shades, 

.Slowly  sinks  upon  the  main ; 
See  uY  empurpled  glorv  fades, 

Beneath  her  sober,  chasten 'd  reign. 

Around  her  car  the  pensive  Hours  * 

In  sweet  illapses  meet  the  sight, 
Crown'd  their  brows  with  dosing  flowers, 

Rich  with  crystal  dews  of  night. 

Her  hands  the  dusky  hue*  arrange 

O'er  the  fine  tints  of  parting  day  ; 
Insensibly  the  colours  change, 

And  languish  into  soft  decay. 

Wide  o'er  the  waves  her  shadowy  veil  she  draws, 
As  faint  they  die  along  the  distant  shores ; 

Through  the  still  air  I  mark  each  solemn  pause, 
Each  rising  murmur  which  the  wild  wave  pours. 

A  browner  shadow  spreads  upon  the  air, 

And  o'er  that  scene  a  pensive  grandeur  throws; 

The  rocks,  the  woods,  a  wilder  beauty  wear, 
And  the  deep  wave  in  softer  music  Hows. 

And  now  the  distant  view  where  Vision  fails, 
Twilight  and  grey  obscurity  pervade ; 
.    Tint  following  tint  each  dark'ning  object  veils* 
Till  all  the  landscape  sinks  into  the  shad*. 

Oft  from  the  airy  steep  of  some  lone  hill, 

While  sleeps  the  scene  beneath  the  purple  glow, 

And  evening  lives  o'er  all  serene  and  still. 
Wrapt  let  me  view  the  magic  world  below  ! 
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And  catch  the  dying  gale  that  swells  remote, 

That  steals  the  sweetness  from  the  shepherd's  flute  ; 

The  distant  totrent's  melancholy  note. 
And  the  soft  warblings  ot  the  lover's  lute. 

Still  through  the  decp'ning  gloom  of  bowery  shades. 
To  Fancy's  eye  fantastic  forms  appear ; 

Low,  whiap'ring  echoes  steal  along  the  glades. 
And  thrill  the  car  with  wildly-pleasing  fear. 

Parent  of  shades  t — of  silence ! — dewy  airs  ! 

Of  solemn  musing,  and  of  vision  wild  1 
To  thee  my  soul  her  pensive  tribute  bears, 

And  hails  thy  gradual  step,  thy  influence  mild. 

Having  ceased  to  sing,  her  fingers  wandered 
over  the  lute  in  melancholy  symphony,  and  for 
some  moments  she  remained  lost  in  the  sweet 
sensations  which  the  music  and  the  scenery  had 
inspired.  She  was  awakened  from  her  reverie  by 
a  sigh  that  stole  from  among  the  trees,  and,  di- 
recting her  eyes  whence  it  came,  beheld — Hip- 
politus !  A  thousand  sweet  and  mingled  emo- 
tions pressed  upon  her  heart,  yet  she  scarcely 
dared  to  trust  the  evidence  of  sight.  He  advan- 
ced, and,  throwing  himself  at  ner  feet,  Suffer 
me,  said  he,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  to  disclose  to 
you  the  sentiments  which  you  have  inspired, 
and  to  offer  you  the  effusions  of  a  heart  filled 
only  with  love  and  admiration. — Rise,  my  lord, 
said  Julia,  moving  from  her  seat  with  an  air  of 
dignity,  that  attitude  is  neither  becoming  you 
to  use,  nor  me  to  suffer.  The  evening  is  closing, 
and  Ferdinand  will  be  impatient  to  ace  you. 

Never  will  I  rise,  madam,  replied  thcCount, 
with  an  impassioned  air,  till — He  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Marchioness,  who  at  this  mo- 
ment entered  the  grove.  On  observing  the  po- 
sition of  the  Count  she  was  retiring.  Stay, 
madam,  said  Julia,  almost  sinking  under  her 
confusion. — By  no  means,  replied  the  Marchio- 
ness, in  a  tone  of  irony,  my  presence  would 
only  interrupt  a  very  agreeable  scene.  The 
Count,  I  see,  is  willing  to  pay  you  his  earliest 
respects.— Saying  this,  she  disappeared,  leaving 
Julia  distressed  and  offended,  and  the  Count 
provoked  at  the  intrusion.  He  attempted  to 
renew  the  subject,  but  Julia  hastily  followed 
the  steps  of  the  Marchioness,  and  entered  the 
castle. 

The  scene  she  had  witnessed,  raised  in  the 
Marchioness  a  tumult  of  dreadful  emotions. 
Love,  hatred,  and  jealousy,  raged  by  turns  in 
her  heart,  and  defied  all  power  of  control.  Sub- 
jected to  their  alternate  violence,  she  experi- 
enced a  misery  more  acute  than  any  she  had 
yet  known.  Her  imagination,  invigorated  by 
opposition,  heightened  to  her  the  graces  of  Hip- 
politus ;  her  bosom  glowed  with  more  intense 
passion,  and  her  brain  was  at  length  exaspe- 
rated almost  to  madness. 

In  Julia  this  sudden  and  unexpected  inter- 
view excited  a  mingled  emotion  of  love  and  vcxa- 
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tion,  which  did  not  soon  subside.  At  length,  how- 
ever, thcdelightful  consciousness  of  Vereza'slove 
bore  her  high  above  every  other  sensation ;  again 
the  scene  more  brightly  glowed,  and  again  her 
fancy  overcame  the  possibility  of  evil. 

During  the  evening  a  tender  and  timid  re- 
spect distinguished  the  behaviour  of  the  Count 
towards  Julia,  who,  contented  with  the  certain- 
ty of  being  loved,  resolved  to  conceal  her  sen- 
timents till  an  explanation  of  his  abrupt  de- 
parture from  Mazzini,  and  subsequent  absence, 
should  have  dissipated  the  shadow  of  mystery 
which  hung  over  this  part  of  his  conduct.  She 
observed  that  the  Marchioness  pursued  her  with 
steady  and  constant  observation,  and  she  care- 
fully avoided  affording  the  Count  an  opportu- 
nity of  renewing  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
interview,  which,  whenever  he  approached  her, 
seemed  to  tremble  on  his  lips. 

Night  returned,  and  Ferdinand  repaired  to 
the  chamber  of  Julia  to  pursue  his  inquiry. 
Here  he  had  not  long  remained, when  the  strange 
and  alarming  sounds  which  had  been  heard  on 
the  preceding  night  were  repeated.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  now  sunk  in  terror  the  minds 
of  Emilia  and  Julia,  fired  with  new  wonder 
that  of  Ferdinand,  who,  seizing  a  light,  darted 
through  the  discovered  door,  and  almost  in- 
stantly disappeared. 

He  descended  into  the  same  wild  hall  he  had 

El  on  the  preceding  night.  He  had  scarce- 
ched  the  bottom  of  the  stair-case,  when  a 
light  gleamed  across  the  hall,  and  his  eye 
caught  the  glimpse  of  a  figure  retiring  through 
the  low  arched  door  which  led  to  the  south 
tower.  He  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  on.  A 
faint  sound  died  away  along  the  passage,  the 
windings  of  which  prevented  his  seeing  the  fi- 
gure he  pursued.  Of  this,  indeed,  he  had  ob- 
tained so  slight  a  view,  that  he  scarcely  knew 
whether  it  bore  the  impression  of  a  human 
form.  The  light  quickly  disappeared,  and  he 
heard  the  door  that  opened  upon  the  tower  sud- 
denly close.  He  reached  it,  and  forcing  it  open, 
sprang  forward ;  but  the  place  was  dark  and 
solitary,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
person  having  passed  along  it  He  looked  up 
the  tower,  and  the  chasm  which  the  stair-case 
exhibited,  convinced  him  that  no  human  being 
could  have  passed  up.  He  stood  silent  and 
amazed ;  examining  the  place  with  an  eye  of 
strict  inquiry,  he  perceived  a  door,  which  was 
partly  concealed  by  hanging  stairs,  and  which 
till  now  had  escaped  his  notice.  Hope  invigo- 
rated curiosity,  but  his  expectation  was  quick- 
ly disappointed,  for  this  door  also  was  fastened. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  force  it  He  knocked,  and 
a  hollow  sullen  sound  ran  in  echoes  through 
the  place,  and  died  away  at  a  distance.  It  was 
evident  that  beyond  this  door  were  chambers  of 
considerable  extent,  but  after  long  and  various 
attempts  to  reach  them,  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist, and  be  quitted  the  tower  as  ignorant  and 


more  dissatisfied  than  he  had  entered  It.  He  re- 
turned to  the  hall,  which  he  now  for  the  first 
time  deliberately  surveyed.  It  was  a  spacious 
and  desolate  apartment,  whose  lofty  roof  rose 
into  arches  supported  by  pillars  of  black  mar- 
ble. The  same  substance  inlaid  the  floor,  and 
formed  the  stair-case.  The  windows  were  high 
and  gothic.  An  air  of  proud  sublimity,  united 
witli  singular  wildness,  characterized  the  place, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  arose  several  gothic 
arches,  whose  dark  shade  veiled  in  obscurity  the 
extent  beyond.  On  the  left  hand  appeared  two 
doors,  each  of  which  was  fastened,  and  on  the 
right  the  grand  entrance  from  the  courts.  Fer- 
dinand determined  to  explore  the  dark  recess 
which  terminated  his  view,  and  as  he  traversed 
the  hall,  his  imagination,  affected  by  the  sur- 
rounding scene,  often  multiplied  the  echoes  of 
his  footsteps  into  uncertain  sounds  of  strange 
and  fearful  import. 

He  reached  the  arches,  and  discovered. beyond 
a  kind  of  inner  hall,  of  considerable  extent, 
which  was  closed  at  the  farther  end  by  a  pair 
of  massy  folding-doors,  heavily  ornamented 
with  carving.  They  were  fastened  by  a  lock, 
and  defied  his  utmost  strength. 
'  As  he  surveyed  the  place  in  silent  wonder,  a 
sullen  groan  arose  from  beneath  the  spot  where 
he  stood.  His  blood  ran  cold  at  the  sound ;  but 
silence  returning,  and  continuing  unbroken,  he 
attributed  his  alarm  to  the  illusion  of  a  fancy, 
which  terror  had  impregnated.  He  made  an- 
other effort  to  force  the  door,  when  a  groan  was 
repeated,  more  hollow  and  more  dreadful  than 
the  first  At  this  moment  all  his  courage  for- 
sook him  ;  he  quitted  the  door,  and  hastened 
to  the  stair-case,  which  he  ascended  almost 
breathless  with  terror. 

He  found  Madame  de  Menon  and  his  sisters 
awaiting  bis  return  in  the  most  painful  anxie- 
ty ;  and,  thus  disappointed  in  all  his  endea- 
vours to  penetrate  the  secret  of  these  buildings, 
and  fatigued  with  fruitless  search,  he  resolved 
to  suspend  farther  inquiry. 

When  he  related  the  circumstances  of  his 
late  adventure,  the  terror  of  Emilia  and  Julia 
was  heightened  to  a  degree  that  overcame  every 
prudent  consideration.  Their  apprehension  of 
the  Marquis's  displeasure  was  lost  in  a  stronger 
feeling,  and  they  resolved  no  longer  to  remain 
in  apartments  which  offered  only  terrific  ima-» 
ges  to  their  fancy.  Madame  de  Menon,  almost 
equally  alarmed,  and  more  perplexed,  by  this 
combination  of  strange  and  unaccountable  cir- 
cumstances, ceased  to  oppose  their  design.  It 
was  resolved,  therefore,  that  on  die  following 
day  Madame  should  acquaint  the  Marchioness 
with  such  particulars  ef  the  late  occurrence  as 
their  purpose  made  it  necessary  she  should  know, 
concealing  their  knowledge  of  the  hidden  door, 
and  the  incidents  immediately  dependent  on  it ; 
and  that  Madame  should  entreat  a  change  of 
apartments. 
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Madame  accordingly  waited  on  the  Marchio- 
ness. The  Marchioness  having  listened  to  the 
account  at  first  with  surprise,  and  afterwards 
with  indifference,  condescended  to  reprove  Ma- 
dame for  encouraging  superstitious  belief  in  the 
minds  of  her  young  charge.  She  concluded 
with  ridiculing  as  fanciful  the  circumstances  re- 
lated, and  with  refusing,  on  account  of  the  nu- 
merous visitants  at  the  castle,  the  request  pre- 
ferred to  her. 

It  is  true,  the  castle  was  crowded  with  visi- 
tors; the  former  apartments  of  Madame  de 
Menon  were  the  only  ones  unoccupied,  and 
these  were  in  magnificent  preparation  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  Marchioness,  who  was  unac- 
customed to  sacrifice  her  own  wishes  to  the 
comfort  of  those  around  her.  She  therefore 
treated  lightly  the  subject,  which,  seriously  at- 
tended to,  would  have  endangered  her  new  plan 
of  delight 

But  Emilia  and  Julia  were  too  seriously  ter- 
rified to  obey  the  scruples  of  delicacy,  or  to  he 
easily  repulsed.  They  prevailed  on  Ferdinand 
to  represent  their  situation  to  the  Marquis. 

Meanwhile  Hippolitus,  who  had  passed  the 
night  in  a  state  of  sleepless  anxiety,  watched, 
with  busy  impatience,  an  opportunity  of  more 
fully  disclosing  to  Julia  the  passion  which  glow- 
ed in  his  heart.  The  first  moment  in  which  he 
beheld  her,  had  awakened  in  him  an  admiration 
which  had  since  ripened  into  a  sentiment  more 
tender.  He  had  been  prevented  formally  de- 
claring his  passion  by  the  circumstance  which 
so  suddenly  called  him  to  Naples.  This  was 
the  dangerous  illness  of  the  Marauds  de  Lo- 
melli,  his  near  and  much-valued  relation.  But 
it  was  a  task  too  painful  to  depart  in  silence, 
and  he  contrived  to  inform  Julia  of  bis  senti- 
ments in  the  air  which  she  heard  so  sweetly 
sung  beneath  her  window. 

When  Hippolitus  reached  Naples,  the  Mar- 
quis was  yet  living,  but  expired  a  few  days  af- 
ter his  arrival,  leaving  the  Count  heir  to  the 
small  possessions  which  remained  from  the  ex- 
travagance of  their  ancestors. 

The  business  of  adjusting  his  rights  had  till 
now  detained  him  from  Sicily,  whither  he  came 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  declaring  his  love.  Here 
unexpected  obstacles  awaited  bun.  The  jealous 
vigilance  of  the  Marchioness  conspired  with  the 
delicacy  of  Julia,  to  withhold  from  him  the  op- 
portunity he  so  anxiously  sought. 

When  Ferdinand  entered  upon  the  subject 
of  the  southern  buildings  to  the  Marquis,  he 
carefully  avoided  mentioning  the  hidden  door. 
The  Marquis  listened  for  some  time  to  the  re- 
lation in  gloomy  silence,  but  at  length,  assuming 
an  air  of  displeasure,  reprehended  Ferdinand 
for  yielding  his  confidence  to  those  idle  alarms, 
which,  he  said,  were  the  suggestions  of  a  timid 
imagination.  Alarms,  continued  he,  which  will 
readily  find  admittance  to  the  weak  mind  of  a 
woman,  but  which  the  firmer  nature  of  man 


jshould  disdain.    Degenerate  boy  1  Is  it  thus 
(you  reward  my  care?  Do  I  live  to  see  my  son 
the  sport  of  every  idle  tale  a  woman  may  re- 
peat ?  Learn  to  trust  reason  and  your  senses, 
and  you  will  then  be  worthy  of  my  attention. 

The  Marquis  was  retiring,  and  Ferdinand 
now  perceived  it  necessary  to  declare,  that  he 
had  himself  witnessed  the  sounds  he  mention- 
ed. Pardon  me,  my  lord,  said  he,  in  the  bite 
instance  I  have  been  just  to  your  command— 
my  senses  have  been  the  only  evidences  I  have 
trusted.  I  have  heard  those  sounds  which  I  can- 
not doubt. — The  Marquis  appeared  shocked. 
Ferdinand  perceived  the  change,  and  urged  the 
subject  so  vigorously,  that  the  Marquis,  sud- 
denly assuming  a  look  of  grave  importance, 
commanded  him  to  attend  him  in  the  evening 
in  his  closet. 

Ferdinand  in  passing  from  the  Marquis  met 
Hippolitus.  He  was  pacing  the  gallery  in  much 
seeming  agitation,  but  observing  Ferdinand,  he 
advanced  to  him.  I  am  ill  at  heart,  said  he,  in 
a  melancholy  tone,  assist  me  with  your  advice. 
We  will  step  into  this  apartment,  where  we  can 
converse  without  interruption. 

You  are  not  ignorant,  said  he,  throwing  him- 
self into  a  chair,  of  the  tender  sentiments  which 
your  sister  Julia  has  inspired.  I  entreat  you, 
by  that  sacred  friendship  which  has  so  long 
united  us,  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  plead- 
ing my  passion.  Her  heart,  which  is  so  suscep- 
tible of  other  impressions,  is,  I  fear,  insensible 
to  love.  Procure  me,  however,  the  satisfaction 
of  certainty  upon  a  point  where  the  tortures  of 
suspense  are  surely  the  most  intolerable. 

Your  penetration,  replied  Ferdinand,  has  for 
once  forsaken  you,  else  you  would  now  be  spa- 
red the  tortures  of  which  you  complain;  for  you 
would  have  discovered  what  I  have  long  obser- 
ved, that  Julia  regards  you  with  a  partial  eye. 

Do  not,  said  Hippolitus,  make  disappoint- 
ment more  terrible  by  flattery ;  neither  suffer 
the  partiality  of  friendship  to  mislead  your 
judgment.  Your  perceptions  are  affected  by  the 
warmth  of  your  feelings,  and  because  you  think 
I  deserve  her  distinction,  you  believe  I  possess 
it.  Alas !  you  deceive  yourself,  but  not  me ! 

The  very  reverse,  replied  Ferdinand ;  'tis  you 
who  deceive  yourself,  or  rather,  it  is  the  delica- 
cy of  the  passion  which  animates  you,  and  which 
will  ever  operate  against  your  dear  perception 
of  a  truth  in  which  your  happiness  is  so  deeply 
involved.  Believe  me,  I  speak  not  without  rea- 
son : — she  loves  you. 

At  these  words  Hippolitus  started  from  his 
seat,  and,  clasping  his  hands  in  fervent  joy, 
Enchanting  sounds !  cried  he,  in  a  voice  tender- 
ly impassioned,  could  I  but  believe  ye !— could 
I  but  believe  ye — this  world  were  paradise ! 

During  this  exclamation,  the  emotions  of  Ju- 
lia, who  sat  in  her  closet  adjoining,  can  with 
difficulty  be  imagined.  A  door  which  opened 
into  it  from  the  apartment  where  this  conversa- 
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tion  was  held,  was  only  half  dosed.  Agitated 
with  the  pleasure  this  declaration  excited,  she 
yet  trembled  with  apprehension  lest  she  should 
be  discovered.  She  hardly  dared  to  breathe, 
much  less  to  more  across  the  closet  to  the  door, 
which  opened  upon  the  gallery,  whence  she 
might  probably  have  escaped  unnoticed,  lest  the 
sound  of  her  step  should  betray  her.  Compel- 
led, therefore,  to  remain  where  she  was,  she  sat 
in  a  state  of  fearful  distress,  which  no  colour  of 
language  can  paint. 

Alas  !  resumed  Hippolitus,  I  too  eagerly  ad- 
mit the  possibility  of  what  I  wish.  If  you  mean 
that  I  should  really  believe  you,  confirm  your 
assertion  by  some  proof. — Readily,  rejoined  Fer- 
dinand. 

The  heart  of  Julia  beat  quick. 

When  you  was  so  suddenly  called  to  Naples 

Jm  the  illness  of  the  Marquis  Lomelli,  I  mark- 
her  conduct  well,  and  in  that  read  the  senti- 
ments of  her  heart.  On  the  following  morning 
I  observed  in  her  countenance  a  restless  anxiety 
which  I  had  never  seen  before.  She  watched 
the  entrance  of  every  person  with  an  eager  ex- 
pectation, which  was  as  often  succeeded  by  evi- 
dent disappointment.  At  dinner  your  departure 
was  mentioned : — she  spilt  the  wine  she  was 
carrying  to  her  lips,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day  was  spiritless  and  melancholy.  I  saw 
her  ineffectual  struggles  to  conceal  the  oppres- 
sion at  her  heart.  Since  that  time  she  has  seized 
every  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  com- 
pany. The  gaiety  with  which  she  was  so  lately 
charmed,  diarmed  her  no  longer  ;  she  became 
pensive,  retired,  and  I  have  often  heard  her 
singing,  in  some  lonely  spot,  the  most  moving 
and  tender  airs.  Your  return  produced  a  visi- 
ble and  instantaneous  alteration  ;  she  has  now 
resumed  her  gaiety  ;  and  the  soft  confusion  of 
her  countenance,  whenever  you  approach,  might 
alone  suffice  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of  my 
assertion. 

O !  talk  for  ever  thus !  sighed  Hippolitus. 
These  words  are  so  sweet,  so  soothing  to  my 
soul,  that  I  could  listen  till  I  forgot  I  had  a 
wish  beyond  them.  Yes,  Ferdinand !  these  chx 
cum  stances  are  not  to  be  doubted,  and  convic- 
tion opens  upon  my  mind  a  flow  of  ecstasy  I 
never  knew  till  now.  O  !  lead  me  to  her,  that 
I  may  speak  the  sentiments  which  swell  my 
ncaru 

They  arose,  when  Julia,  who  with  difficulty 
bad  supported  herself,  now  impelled  by  an  irre- 
sistible fear  of  instant  discovery,  rose  also,  and 
moved  softly  toward  the  gallery.  The  sound  of 
her  step  alarmed  the  Count,  who,  apprehensive 
lest  his  conversation  had  been  overheard,  was 
anxious  to  be  satisfied  whether  any  person  was 
in  the  closet.  He  rushed  in,  and  discovered  Ju- 
lia !  She  caught  at  a  chair  to  support  her  trem- 
bling frame ;  and,  overwhelmed  with  mortifying 
sensations,  sank  into  it,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
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robe.  Hippolitus  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and, 
seising  her  hand,  pressed  it  to  his  lips  in  expres- 
sive silence.  Some  moments  passed  before  the 
confusion  of  either  would  suff  er  them  to  speak. 
At  length,  recovering  his  voice,  Can  you,  ma-  • 
dam,  said  he,  forgive  this  intrusion,  so  uninten- 
tional ?  or  will  it  deprive  me  of  that  esteem 
which  I  have  but  lately  ventured  to  believe  I 
possessed,  and  which  I  value  more  than  exist- 
ence itself?  O  !  speak  mv  pardon  !  Let  me  not 
believe  that  a  single  accident  has  destroyed  my 
peace  for  ever. — If  your  peace,  sir,  depends  upon 
a  knowledge  of  my  esteem,  said  Julia,  in  a  tre- 
mulous voice,  that  peace  is  already  secure.  If 
I  wished  even  to  deny  the  partiahty  I  feel,  it 
would  now  be  useless ;  and  since  I  no  longer 
wish  this,  It  would  also  be  painful. — Hippolitus 
could  only  weep  his  thanks  over  the  hand  he 
still  held.  Be  sensible,  however,  of  the  delicacy 
of  my  situation,  continued  she,  rising,  and  suf- 
fer me  to  withdraw. — Saying  this,  she  quitted 
the  closet,  leaving  Hippolitus  overcome  with 
this  sweet  confirmation  of  his  wishes,  and  Fer- 
dinand not  yet  recovered  from  the  painful  sur- 

Cise  which  the  discovery  of  Julia  had  excited, 
e  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  confusion  he  had 
occasioned  her,  and  knew  thaf  apologies  would 
not  restore  the  composure  he  had  so  cruelly  yet 
unwarily  disturbed. 

Ferdinand  awaited  the  hour  appointed  by  the 
Marquis  in  impatient  curiosity.  The  solemn 
air  which  the  Marquis  assumed  when  he  com- 
manded him  to  attend,  had  deeply  impressed 
his  mind.  As  the  time  drew  nigh,  expectation 
increased,  and  every  moment  seemed  to  linger 
into  hours.  At  length  he  repaired  to  the  closet, 
where  he  did  not  remain  long  before  the  Mar- 
quis entered.  The  same  chilling  solemnity  mark* 
ed  his  manner.  He  locked  the  door  of  the  clo- 
set, and,  seating  himself,  addressed  Ferdinand 
as  follows : — 

I  am  now  going  to  repose  in  you  a  confidence, 
which  will  severely  prove  the  strength  of  your 
honour.  But  before  I  disclose  a  secret,  hitherto 
so  carefully  concealed,  and  now  reluctantly  told, 
you  must  swear  to  preserve  on  this  subject  an 
eternal  silence.  If  you  doubt  the  steadiness  of 
your  discretion,  now  declare  it,  and  save  your- 
self  from  the  infamy,  and  the  fatal  consequen- 
ces, which  may  attend  a  breach  of  your  oath  ; 
— if,  on  the  contrary,  you  believe  yourself  capa- 
ble of  a  strict  integrity,  now  accept  the  terms, 
and  receive  the  secret  I  offer.  Ferdinand  was 
awed  by  this  exordium — the  impatience  of  cu- 
riosity was  for  a  while  suspended,  and  he  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  receive  the  secret  upon 
such  terms.  At  length  he  signified  his  consent, 
and  the  Marquis,  arising,  drew  his  sword  from 
the  scabbard.  Here,  said  he,  offering  it  to  Fer- 
dinand, seal  your  vows— swear  by  this  sacred 
pledge  of  honour  never  to  repeat  what  I  shall 
now  reveal.  Ferdinand  bowed  upon  the  sword, 
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and,  racing  his  eyes  to  heaven,  solemnly  swore. 
The  Marquis  then  resumed  his  seat,  and  pro- 
ceeded. 

You  are  now  to  learn,  that,  about  a  century 
ago,  this  castle  was  in  the  possession  of  Vincent, 
third  Marquis  of  Mazzini,  my  grandfather.  At 
that  time  there  existed  an  inveterate  hatred  be- 
tween our  family  and  that  of  della  Campo.  I 
shall  not  now  revert  to  the  origin  of  the  animo- 
sity, or  relate  the  particulars  of  the  consequent 
feuds — suffice  it  to  observe,  that  by  the  power 
of  our  family,  the  della  Campos  were  unable  to 
preserve  their  former  consequence  in  Sicily,  and 
they  have  therefore  quitted  it  for  a  foreign  land, 
to  live  in  unmolested  security.  To  return  to  my 
subject — My  grandfather,  believing  his  life  en- 
dangered by  nis  enemy,  planted  spies  upon  him. 
He  employed  some  of  the  numerous  banditti 
who  sought  protection  in  his  service,  and  after 
some  weeks  past  in  waiting  for  an  opportunity, 
they  seized  Henry  della  Campo,  ana  brought 
him  secretly  to  this  castle.  He  was  for  some 
time  confined  in  a  close  chamber  of  the  southern 
buildings,  where  he  expired  ;  by  what  means  1 
shall  forbear  to  mention.  The  plan  had  been 
so  well  conducted,  and  the  secrecy  so  strictly 
preserved,  that  every  endeavour  or  his  family 
to  trace  the  means  of  his  disappearance  proved 
ineffectual.  Their  conjectures,  if  they  fell  upon 
our  family,  were  supported  by  no  proof ;  and 
the  della  Campos  are  to  this  day  ignorant  of  the 
mode  of  his  death.  A  rumour  had  prevailed 
long  before  the  death  of  my  father,  that  the 
southern  buildings  of  the  castle  were  haunted. 
I  disbelieved  the  fact,  and  treated  it  according- 
ly. One  night,  when  every  human  being  of  the 
castle,  except  myself,  was  retired  to  rest,  I  had 
such  strong  and  dreadful  proofs  of  the  general 
assertion,  that  even  at  this  moment  I  cannot 
recollect  them  without  horror.  Let  me,  if  pos- 
sible, forget  them.  From  that  moment  I  for- 
sook those  buildings  ;  they  have  ever  since  been 
shut  up,  and  the  circumstance  I  have  mention- 
ed is  the  true  reason  why  I  have  resided  so  lit- 
tle at  the  castle. 

Ferdinand  listened  to  this  narrative  in  Bilent 
horror.  He  remembered  the  temerity  with  which 
he  had  dared  to  penetrate  those  apartments — 
the  light  and  figure  he  had  seen — and,  above 
all,  his  situation  in  the  stair-case  of  the  tower. 
Every  nerve  thrilled  at  the  recollection  ;  and  the 
terrors  of  remembrance  almost  equalled  those 
of  reality. 

The  Marquis  permitted  his  daughters  to 
change  their  apartments,  but  he  commanded 
Ferdinand  to  tell  them,  that,  in  granting  their 
request,  he  consulted  their  ease  only,  and  was 
himself  by  no  means  convinced  of  its  propriety. 
They  were  accordingly  reinstated  in  their  for- 
mer chambers,  and  the  great  room  only  of  Ma- 
dame's  apartments  was  reserved  for  the  Mar- 
chioness, who  expressed  her  discontent  to  the 


Marquis  in  terms  of  mingled  censure  and  lamen- 
tation. The  Marquis  privately  reproved  his 
daughters,  for  what  he  termed  the  idle  fancies 
of  a  weak  mind  ;  and  desired  them  no  more  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  castle  with  the  subject 
of  their  late  fears.  They  received  this  reproof 
with  silent  submission — too  much  pleased  with 
the  success  of  their  suit  to  be  susceptible  of  any 
emotion  but  joy. 

Ferdinand,  reflecting  on  the  late  discovery, 
was  shocked  to  learn,  what  was  now  forced  up- 
on his  belief,  that  he  was  the  descendant  of  a 
murderer.  He  now  knew  that  innocent  blood  had 
been  shed  in  the  castle,  and  that  the  walls  were 
still  the  haunt  of  an  unquiet  spirit,  which  seem- 
ed to  call  aloud  for  retribution  on  the  posterity  of 
him  who  had  disturbed  its  eternal  rest.  Hippo- 
litus  perceived  his  dejection,  and  entreated  that 
he  might  participate  his  uneasiness ;  but  Fer- 
dinand, who  had  hitherto  been  frank  and  inge- 
nuous, was  now  inflexibly  reserved.  Forbear, 
said  he,  to  urge  a  discovery  of  what  I  am  not 
permitted  to  reveal ;  this  is  the  only  point  upon 
which  I  conjure  you  to  be  silent,  and  this,  even 
to  you,  I  cannot  explain.  Hippolitus  was  sur- 
prised, but  pressed  the  subject  no  farther. 

Julia,  though  she  had  been  extremely  mor- 
tified by  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  dis-?  . 
covery  of  her  sentiments  to  Hippolitus,  experi- 
enced, after  the  first  shock  had  subsided,  an  emo- 
tion more  pleasing  than  painful.  The  late  con- 
versation nad  painted  in  strong  colours  the  at- 
tachment of  her  lover.  His  diffidence — his  slow- 
ness to  perceive  the  effect  of  his  merit — bis  suc- 
ceeding rapture,  when  conviction  was  at  length 
forced  upon  his  mind,  and  his  conduct  upon  dis- 
covering Julia,  proved  to  her  at  once  the  deli- 
cacy and  the  strength  of  his  passion,  and  she 
yielded  her  heart  to  sensations  of  pure  and  un- 
mixed delight.  She  was  roused  from  this  state 
of  visionary  happiness,  by  a  summons  from  the 
Marquis  to  attend  him  in  the  library.  A  cir- 
cumstance so  unusual  surprised  her,  and  she 
obeyed  with  trembling  curiosity.  She  found 
him  pacing  the  room  in  deep  thought,  and  she 
had  shut  the  door  before  he  perceived  her.  The 
authoritative  severity  in  his  countenance  alarm- 
ed her,  and  prepared  her  for  a  subject  of  import- 
ance. He  seated  himself  by  her,  and  continued 
a  moment  silent.  At  length,  steadily  observing 
her,  I  sent  for  you,  my  child,  said  he,  to  declare 
the  honour  which  awaits  you.  The  Duke  de 
Luovo  has  solicited  your  hand.  An  alliance  so 
splendid  was  beyond  my  expectation.  You  will 
receive  the  distinction  with  the  gratitude  it 
claims,  and  prepare  for  the  celebration  of  the 
nuptials. 

This  speech  fell  like  the  dart  of  death  upon 
the  heart  of  Julia.  She  sat  motionless — stupi- 
fied,  and  deprived  of  the  power  of  utterance.  The 
Marquis  observed  her  consternation ;  and  mis- 
taking its  cause,  I  acknowledge,  said  he,  that 
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there  is  somewhat  abrupt  in  tiiis  affair ;  but  the  heart  to  him  who  deserved  all  her 
joy  occasioned  by  a  distinction  so  unmerited  on  and  returned  all  her  affection  ! 
your  part,  ought  to  overcome  the  little  feminine       The  Duke  de  Luovo  was  of  a  character  very 
weakness  you  might  otherwise  indulge.   Retire  similar  to  that  of  the  Marquis.   The  love  of 
and  compose  yourself ;  and  observe,  continued  power  was  his  ruling  passion ;  with  him  no 
he,  in  a  stern  voice,  this  is  no  time  for  finesse —  gentle  or  generous  sentiment  meliorated  the 
These  words  roused  Julia  from  her  state  of  hor-  harshness  of  authority,  or  directed  it  to  acts  of 
rid  stupefaction.  O !  air,  said  she,  throwing  her-  beneficence.    He  delighted  in  simple  undisgui- 
sed at  his  feet,  forbear  to  enforce  authority  up-  Bed  tyranny.   He  had  been  twice  married,  and 
on  a  point  where  to  o"bey  you  would  be  worse  the  unfortunate  women  subjected  to  his  power, 
than  death ;  if,  indeed,  to  obev  you  were  possible,  had  fallen  victims  to  the  slow  but  corroding 
— Cease,  said  the  Marquis,  this  affectation,  and  hand  of  sorrow.    He  had  one  son,  who  some 
prarti*ie  what  becomes  you. — Pardon  me,  mf  years  before  had  escaped  the  tyranny  of  his  fa- 
lord,  she  replied,  my  distress  is,  alas !  unfeign-  ther,  and  had  not  been  since  heard  of.    At  the 
pd.  I  cannot  love  the  Duke.— Away  !  interrupt-  late  festival  the  Duke  had  seen  Julia ;  and  her 
ed  the  Marquis,  nor  tempt  my  rage  with  objec-  beauty  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  him, 
tsons  thus  childish  and  absurd. — Yet  hear  me,  that  he  had  been  induced  now  to  solicit  her  hand, 
my  lord,  said  Julia,  tears  swelling  in  her  eyes,  The  Marquis,  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a 
and  pity  the  sufferings  of  a  child,  who  never  till  connection  so  flattering  to  his  favourite  passion, 
this  moment  has  dared  to  dispute  your  com-  readily  granted  his  consent,  and  immediately 
inands.  sealed  it  with  a  promise. 

Nor  shall  she  now,  said  the  Marquis.  What !  Julia  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day  shut  up 
— when  wealth,  honour,  and  distinction,  are  laid  in  her  closet,  where  the  tender  efforts  of  Madame 
at  my  feet,  shall  they  be  refused,  because  a  fool-  and  Emilia  were  exerted  to  soften  her  distress, 
ish  girl — a  very  baby,  who  knows  not  good  from  Towards  the  close  of  the  evening  Ferdinand  en- 
evil,  cries,  and  says  she  cannot  love  I  Let  me  tered.  Hippolitus,  shocked  at  her  absence,  had 
not  think  of  it — My  just  anger  may,  perhaps,  requested  him  to  visit  her,  to  alleviate  her  af- 
out-run  discretion,  and  tempt  me  to  chastise  fliction,  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  its  cause. 
~",Y0ur  folly. — Attend  to  what  I  say — accept  the  Ferdinand,  who  tenderly  loved  his  sister,  was 
I  hike,  or  quit  this  castle  for  ever,  and  wander  alarmed  by  the  words  of  Hippolitus,  and  imme- 
wh^re  you  will.— Saying  this,  he  burst  away,  diately  sought  her.  Her  eyes  were  swelled  with 
and  Julia,  who  had  hung  weeping  upon  his  weeping,  and  her  countenance  was  but  too  ex- 
knees,  fell  prostrate  upon  the  floor.  The  vio-  pressive  of  the  state  of  her  mind.  Ferdinand's 
of  the  fall  completed  the  effect  of  her  dis-  distress,  when  told  of , his  father's  conduct,  was 


tress,  and  she  fainted.  In  this  state  she  remain-  scarcely  less  than  her  own.  He  had  pleased 
ed  a  considerable  time.    When  she  recovered    himself  with  the  hope  of  uniting  the  sister  of 


the  recollection  of  her  calamity  burst  his  heart  with  the  friend  whom  he  loved.  An 
upon  her  mind  with  a  force  that  almost  again  act  of  cri'el  authority  now  dissolved  the  fairy 
overwhelmed  her.   She  at  length  raised  herself  dream  of  happiness  which  his  fancy  had  form- 
from  the  ground,  and  moved  towards  her  own  ed,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  those  most  dear 
apartment,  but  had  scarcely  reached  the  great  to  him.    He  sat  for  a  long  time  silent  and  de- 
gallery,  when  Hippolitus  entered  it.  Her  trem-  jected ;  at  length,  starting  from  his  melancholy 
bling  limbs  would  no  longer  support  her ;  she  reverie,  he  bade  Julia  good-night,  and  returned 
caught  at  a  bannister  to  save  herself ;  and  Hip-  to  Hippolitus,  who  was  Waiting  for  him  with 
politus,  with  all  his  speed,  was  scarcely  in  time  anxious  impatience  in  the  north  halL 
to  prevent  her  falling.   The  pale  distress  exhi-  Ferdinand  dreaded  the  effect  of  that  despair, 
bited  in  her  countenance  terrified  him,  and  he  which  the  intelligence  he  had  to  communicate 
anxiouslv  inquired  concerning  it.    She  could  would  produce  in  the  mind  of  Hippolitus.  He 
answer  him  only  with  her  tears,  which  she  revolved  some  means  of  softening  the  dreadful 
found  it  impossible  to  suppress ;  and  gently  dis-  truth :  but  Hippolitus,  quick  to  apprehend  the 
engaging  herself,  tottered  to  her  closet.  Hippo-  evil  which  love  taught  him  to  fear,  seized  at 
litus  followed  her  to  the  door,  but  desisted  from  once  upon  the  reality.   Tell  me  all,  said  he,  in 
farther  importunity.    He  pressed  her  hand  to  a  tone  of  assumed  firmness.    I  am  prepared  for 
his  lips  in  tender  silence,  and  withdrew,  sur-  the  worst.    Ferdinand  related  the  decree  of  the 
prised  and  alarmed.  Marquis,  and  Hippolitus  soon  sunk  into  an  ex- 
Julia,  resigning  herself  to  despair,  indulged  cess  of  grief,  whicn  defied,  as  much  as  it  requi- 
in  solitude  the  excess  of  her  grief.   A  calamity  red,  the  powers  of  alleviation, 
so  dreadful  as  the  present,  had  never  before  pre-  Julia,  at  length,  retired  to  her  chamber,  but 
sen  ted  itself  to  her  imagination.  The  union  pro-  the  sorrow  which  occupied  her  mind  withheld 
posed  would  have  been  hateful  to  her,  even  if  the  blessings  of  sleep.    Distracted  and  restless 
she  had  no  prior  attachment ;  what  then  must  she  arose,  and  gently  opened  the  window  of  her 
have  been  her  distress,  when  she  had  given  her  apartment.  The  night  was  still,  and  not  a  breath 
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disturbed  the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  moon 
shed  a  mild  radiance  over  the  waves,  which  in 
gentle  undulations  Bowed  upon  the  sands.  The 
scene  insensibly  tranquillized  her  spirits.  A  ten- 
der and  pleasing  melancholy  diffused  itself  over 
her  mina ;  and  as  she  mused,  she  heard  the  dash- 
ing of  distant  oars.  Presently  she  perceived  upon 
the  light  surface  of  the  sea  a  small  boat.  The 
sound  of  the  oars  ceased,  and  a  solemn  strain  of 
harmony  (such  as  fsncy  wafts  from  the  abodes 
of  the  blessed)  stole  upon  the  silence  of  night. 
A  chorus  of  voices  now  swelled  upon  the  air, 
and  died  away  at  a  distance.  In  the  strain  .Julia 
recollected  the  midnight  hymn  to  the  virgin,  and 
holy  enthusiasm  filled  her  heart.  The  chorus 
was  repeated,  accompanied  by  a  solemn  striking 
ol  oars.  A  sigh  of  ecstasy  stole  from  her  bosom. 
Silence  returned.  The  divine  melody  she  had 
heard  calmed  the  tumult  of  her  mind,  and  she 
sunk  in  sweet  rcj>ose. 

She  arose  in  the  morning,  refreshed  by  light 
slumbers ;  but  the  recollection  of  her  sorrows 
soon  returned  with  new  force,  and  sickening 
faintness  overcame  her.    In  this  situation  she 
received  a  message  from  the  Marquis  to  attend 
him  instantly.    She  obeyed,  and  he  bade  her 
prepare  to  receive  the  Duke,  who  that  morn- 
ing purposed  to  visit  the  castle.  He  command- 
ed her  to  attire  herself  richly,  and  to  welcome 
him  with  smiles.   Julia  submitted  in  silence. 
She  saw  the  Marquis  was  inflexibly  resolved, 
and  she  withdrew  to  indulge  the  anguish  of  her 
heart,  and  prepare  for  this  detested  interview. 
The  clock  had  struck  twelve,  when  a  flourish 
.  of  trumpets  announced  the  approach  of  the  Duke. 
The  heart  of  Julia  sunk  at  the  sound,  and  she 
threw  herself  on  a  sopha,  overwhelmed  with 
hitter  sensations.  Here  she  was  soon  disturbed 
by  a  message  from  the  Marquis.  She  arose,  and 
tenderly  embracing  Emilia,  their  tears  for  some 
moments  flowed  together.  At  length,  summon- 
i      ing  all  her  fortitude,  she  descended  to  the  hall, 
where  she  was  met  by  the  Marquis.  He  led  her 
to  the  saloon  in  which  the  Duke  sat,  with  whom 
having  conversed  a  short  time,  he  withdrew. 
The  emotion  of  Julia  at  this  instant  was  beyond 
anything  she  had  before  suffered ;  but  by  a  sud- 
den and  strange  exertion  of  fortitude,  which 
the  force  of  desperate  calamity  sometimes  affords 
us,  but  which  inferior  sorrow  toils  after  in  vain, 
she  recovered  her  composure,  and  resumed  her 
natural  dignity.    For  a  moment  she  wondered 
at  herself,  and  she  formed  the  dangerous  resolu- 
tion of  throwing  herself  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  Duke,  by  acknowledging  her  reluctance  to 
the  engagement,  and  soliciting  him  to  withdraw 
his  suit. 

The  Duke  approached  her  with  an  air  of  proud 
condescension ;  and,  taking  her  hand,  placed  him- 
self beside  her.  Having  paid  some  formal  and 
general  compliments  to  her  l>cauty,  he  proceed- 
ed to  profess  himself  her  admirer.  She  listened 


for  some  time  to  his  professions,  and  when  he 
appeared  willing  to  bear  her,  she  addressed 
him— I  am  justly  sensible,  my  lord,  of  the  dis- 
tinction you  offer  me,  and  must  lament  that  re- 
spectful gratitude  is  the  only  sentiment  I  can  re- 
turn. Nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  my  con- 
fidence in  your  generosity,  than  when  I  confess 
to  you,  that  parental  authority  urges  me  to  give 
my  band  whither  my  heart  cannot  accompany 
it. 

She  paused — the /Duke  continued  silent.— 
'Tis  you  only,  my  lord,  who  can  release  me 
from  a  situation  so  distressing ;  and  to  your 
goodness  and  justice  I  appeal,  certain  that  ne- 
cessity will  excuse  the  singularity  of  my  conduct, 
and  that  I  shall  not  appeal  in  vain. 

The  Duke  was  embarrassed— a  flush  of  pride 
overspread  his  countenance,  and  he  seemed  en- 
deavouring to  stifle  the  feelings  that  swelled  his 
heart.  I  had  been  prepared,  madam,  said  he, 
to  expect  a  very  different  reception,  and  had  cer- 
tainly no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Duke  de 
Luovo  was  likely  to  sue  in  vain.  Since,  how- 
ever, madam,  you  acknowledge  that  you  have 
already  disposed  of  your  affections,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  very  willing,  if  the  Marquis  will  re- 
lease me  from  our  mutual  engagements,  to  re- 
sign you  to  a  more  favoured  lover. 

Pardon  me,  my  lord,  said  Julia,  blushing,  suf- 
fer me  to  I  am  not  easily  deceived,  madam, 
interrupted  the  Duke, — your  conduct  can  be^tt- 
tributea  only  to  the  influence  of  a  prior  attach- 
ment ;  and  though  for  so  young  a  lady  such  a 
circumstance  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  I  have 
certainly  no  right  to  arraign  your  choice.  Per- 
^mit  me  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  He  bow- 
ed low,  and  quitted  the  room.  Julia  now  ex- 
perienced a  new  distress ;  she  (breaded  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Marquis,  when  he  should  be 
informed  of  her  conversation  with  the  Duke, 
of  whose  character  she  now  judged  too  justly 
not  to  repent  the  confidence  she  had  reposed  in 
him. 

The  Duke,  on  quitting  Julia,  went  to  the 
Marquis,  with  whom  he  remained  in  conversa- 
tion some  hours.  When  he  had  left  the  castle, 
the  Marquis  sent  for  his  daughter,  and  poured 
forth  his  resentment  with  ail  the  violence  of 
threats,  and  all  the  acrimony  of  contempt.  So 
severely  did  he  ridicule  the  idea  of  her  disposing 
of  her  heart,  and  so  dreadfully  did  he  denounce 
vengeance  on  her  disobedience,  that  she  scarcely 
thought  herself  safe  in  his  presence.  She  stood 
trembling  and  confused,  ana  heard  his  reproaches 
without  the  power  to  reply.  At  length  me  Mar- 
quis informed  her,  that  the  nuptials  would  be 
solemnized  on  the  third  day  from  the  present  y 
and  as  he  quitted  the  room,  a  flood  of  tears  came 
to  her  relief,  and  saved  her  from  fainting. 

Julia  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  her 
closet  with  Emilia.  Night  returned,  but  brought 
her  no  peace.   She  sat  long  after  the  departure 
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of  Emilia  ;  and  to  beguile  recollection,  she  se- 
lected a  favourite  author,  endeavouring  to  revive 
those  sensations  his  page  had  once  excited.  She 
opened  to  a  passage,  the  tender  sorrow  of  which 
was  applicable  to  her  own  situation,  and  her  tears 
flowed  anew.  Her  grief  was  soon  suspended  by 
apprehension.  Hitherto  a  deadly  silence  had 
reigned  through  the  castle,  interrupted  only  by 
the  wind,  whose  low  sound  crept  at  intervals 
through  the  galleries.  She  now  thought  she 
heard  a  foot-step  near  her  door,  but  presently 
all  was  still,  for  she  believed  she  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  wind.  The  succeeding  moment, 
however,  convinced  her  of  her  error,  for  she  dis- 
tinguished the  low  whisperings  of  some  persons 
in  the  gallery.  Her  spirits,  already  weakened 
by  sorrow,  deserted  her ;  she  was  seized  with  an 
universal  terror,  and  presently  afterwards  a  low 
voice  called  her  from  without,  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  Ferdinand. 

She  shrieked,  and  fainted.  On  recovering, 
she  found  herself  supported  by  Ferdinand  and 
Hippolitus,  who  had  stolen  this  moment  of  si- 
lence and  security  to  gain  admittance  to  her 
presence.  Hippolitus  came  to  urge  a  proposal 
which  despair  only  could  have  suggested.  Fly, 
said  he,  from  the  authority  of  a  father  who 
abuses  his  power,  and  assert  the  liberty  of  choice 
which  nature  assigned  you.  Let  the  desperate 
situation  of  my  hopes  plead  excuse  for  the  ap- 
parent boldness  of  this  address,  and  let  the  man 
who  exists  but  for  you  be  the  means  of  saving 
you  from  destruction.  Abu !  madam,  you  are 
silent,  and  perhaps  I  have  forfeited,  by  this 
proposal,  the  confidence  I  so  lately  flattered  my- 
self I  possessed.  If  so,  I  will  submit  to  my  fate 
in  silence,  and  will  to-morrow  quit  a  scene  which 
presents  only  images  of  distress  to  my  mind. 

Julia  could  speak  but  with  her  tears.  A  variety 
of  strong  and  contending  emotions  struggled  at 
Iter  breast,  and  suppressed  the  power  of  utter- 
ance. Ferdinand  seconded  the  proposal  of  the 
Count.  It  is  unnecessary,  my  sister,  said  he, 
to  point  out  the  misery  which  awaits  you  here. 
I  love  you  too  well  tamely  to  suffer  you  to  be 
sacrificed  to  ambition,  and  to  a  passion  still  more 
hateful.  I  now  glory  in  calling  Hippolitus  my 
friend — let  me  ere  long  receive  him  as  a  bro- 
ther. I  can  give  no  stronger  testimony  of  my  es- 
teem for  his  character,  than  in  the  wish  I  now  ex- 
presa.  Believe  mc  he  has  a  heart  worthy  of  your 
acceptance — a  heart  noble  and  expansive  as  your 
own. — Ah,  cease,  said  Julia,  to  dwell  upon  a 
character  of  whose  worth  I  am  fully  sensible. 
Your  kindness  and  his  merit  can  never  be  for- 
gotten by  her  whose  misfortunes  you  have  so 
generously  suffered  to  interest  you. — She  paused 
in  silent  hesitation.  A  sense  of  delicacy  made 
her  hesitate  ujwn  the  decision  which  her  heart 
so  warmly  prompted.  If  she  fled  with  Hippo- 
litus, she  would  avoid  one  evil,  and  encounter 
another.  She  would  escape  the  dreadful  des- 
tiny awaiting  her,  but  must,  perhaps,  sully  the 


purity  of  that  reputation,  which  was  dearer  to 
ner  than  existence.    In  a  mind  like  hers,  ex- 
quisitely susceptible  of  the  pride  of  honour,  this 
fear  was  able  to  counteract  every  other  consi- 
deration, and  to  keep  her  intentions  in  a  state 
of  painful  suspense.    She  sighed  deeply,  and 
continued  silent.  Hippolitus  was  alarmed  by  the 
calm  distress  which  her  countenance  exhibited. 
O !  Julia,  said  he,  releave  me  from  this  dread- 
ful suspense ! — speak  to  me — explain  this  si- 
lence.—-She  looked  mournfully  upon  him — her 
lips  moved,  but  no  sounds  were  uttered.  As 
he  repeated  his  question,  she  waved  her  hand, 
and  sunk  back  in  her  chair.  She  had  not  faint- 
ed, but  continued  some  time  in  a  state  of  stu- 
por not  less  alarming.    The  importance  of  the 
present  question,  operating  upon  her  mind  al- 
ready harassed  by  distress,  had  produced  a 
temporary  suspension  of  reason.  Hippolitus 
hung  over  her  in  an  agony  not  to  be  described, 
and  Ferdinand  vainly  repeated  her  name.  At 
length  uttering  a  deep  sigh,  she  raised  herself, 
and,  like  one  awakened  from  a  dream,  gazed 
around  her.   Hippolitus  thanked  God  fervent- 
ly in  his  heart  Tell  me  but  that  you  are  well, 
said  he,  and  that  I  may  dare  to  hope,  and  we 
will  leave  you  to  repose. — My  sister,  said  Fer- 
dinand, consult  only  your  own  wishes,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me.   Suffer  a  confidence  in  me  to 
dissipate  the  doubts  with  which  vou  are  agita- 
ted.—Ferdinand,  said  Julia,  emphatically,  how 
shall  I  express  the  gratitude  your  kindness  has 
excited  ? — Your  gratitude,  said  he,  will  be  best 
shewn  in  consulting  your  own  wishes ;  for,  be 
assured,  that  whatever  procures  your  happiness, 
will  most  effectually  establish  mine.    Do  not 
suffer  the  prejudices  of  education  to  render  you 
miserable.  Believe  me,  that  a  choice  which  in- 
volves the  happiness  or  misery  of  your  whole  , 
life,  ought  to  be  decided  only  by  yourself. 

Let  us  forbear  for  the  present,  said  Hippoli- 
tus, to  urge  the  subject.  Repose  is  necessary 
for  you,  addressing  Julia,  ana  I  will  not  suffer 
a  selfish  consideration  any  longer  to  withhold 
you  from  it.  Grant  me  but  this  request — that 
at  this  hour  to-morrow  night,  I  may  return  hi- 
ther to  receive  my  doom. — Julia  having  con- 
sented to  receive  Hippolitus  and  Ferdinand, 
they  quitted  the  closet.  In  returning  into  the 
grand  gallery,  they  were  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  light,  which  gleamed  upon  the 
wall  that  terminated  their  view.  It  seemed  to 
proceed  from  a  door  which  opened  upon  a  back 
stair-case.  They  pushed  on,  but  it  almost  in- 
stantly disappeared,  and  upon  the  stair-case  all 
was  still.  They  then  separated  and  retired  to 
their  apartments,  somewhat  alarmed  by  this 
circumstance,  which  induced  them  to  suspect 
that  their  visit  to  Julia  had  been  observed. 

Julia  passed  the  night  in  broken  slumbers, 
and  anxious  consideration.  On  her  present  de- 
cision hung  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  Her  con- 
sciousness of  the  influence  of  Hippolitus  over 
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her  heart,  made  her  fear  to  indulge  its  predi- 
lection, by  trusting  to  her  own  opinion  of  its 
fidelity.  She  shrunk  from  the  disgraceful  idea  of 
an  elopement ;  yet  she  saw  no  means  of  avoid- 
ing this,  but  by  rushing  upon  the  fate  so  dread- 
ful to  her  imagination. 

On  the  following  night,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  were  retired  to  rest,  Hippolitus, 
whose  expectation  had  lengthened  the  hours 
into  ages,  accompanied  by  Ferdinand,  revisited 
the  closet.  Julia,  who  had  known  no  interval 
of  rest  since  they  last  left  her,  received  them  with 
much  agitation.  The  vivid  glow  of  health  had 
fled  her  cheek,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  languid 
delicacy,  less  beautiful,  but  more  interesting. 
To  the  eager  inquiries  of  Hippolitus,  she  re- 
turned no  answer,  but  faintly  smiling  through 
her  tears,  presented  him  her  hand,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  robe.  I  receive  it,  cried  he, 
as  the  pledge  of  my  happiness ; — yet — yet  let 
your  voice  ratify  the  gift. — If  the  present  con- 
cession does  not  sink  me  in  your  esteem,  said 
Julia,  in  a  low  tone,  this  hand  is  yours. — The 
concession,  my  love,  (for  by  that  tender  name 
I  may  now  call  you,)  would,  if  possible,  raise 
you  in  my  esteem  ;  but  since  that  nas  been  long 
incapable  of  addition,  it  can  only  heighten  my 
opinion  of  myself,  and  increase  my  gratitude 
to  you:  gratitude  which  I  will  endeavour  to 
shew  by  an  anxious  care  of  your  happiness, 
and  by  the  tender  attentions  of  a  whole  life. 
From  this  blessed  moment,  continued  he,  in  a 
voice  of  rapture,  permit  me,  in  thought,  to  hail 
you  as  my  wife.  From  this  moment  let  me  ba- 
nish every  vestige  of  sorrow — let  me  dry  those 
tears,  gently  pressing  her  cheek  with  his  lips, 
never  to  spring  again. — The  gratitude  and^joy 
which  Ferdinand  expressed  upon  this  occasion, 
united  with  the  tenderness  of  Hippolitus  to 
sooth  the  agitated  spirits  of  Julia,  and  she  gra- 
dually recovered  her  complacency.. 

They  now  arranged  their  plan  of  escape ;  in 
the  execution  of  which  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
since  the  nuptials  with  the  Duke  were  to  be  so- 
lemnized on  the  day  after  the  morrow.  Their 
scheme,  whatever  it  was  that  should  be  adopt- 
ed, they  therefore  resolved  to  execute  on  the 
following  night.  But  when  they  descended  from 
die  first  warmth  of  entcrprize,  to  minuter  exa- 
mination, they  soon  found  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking.  The  keys  of  the  castle  were  kept 
by  Robert,  the  confidential  servant  of  the  Mar- 
quis, who  every  night  deposited  them  in  an  iron- 
chest  in  his  chamber.  To  obtain  them  by  stra- 
tagem seemed  impossible,  and  Ferdinand  fear- 
ed to  tamper  with  the  honesty  of  this  man,  who 
had  been  many  years  in  the  service  of  the  Mar- 
quis. Dangerous  as  was  the  attempt,  no  other 
alternative  appeared,  and  they  were  therefore 
compelled  to  rest  all  their  hopes  upon  the  ex- 
periment. It  was  settled,  that  it*  the  keys  could 
be  procured,  Ferdinand  and  Hippolitus  should 
meet  Julia  in  the  closet ;  that  they  should  con- 


vey her  to  the  sea-shore,  from  whence  a  boat, 
which  was  to  be  kept  in  waiting,  would  carry 
them  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Calabria,  where 
the  marriage  might  be  solemnized  without  dan- 
ger of  interruption.  But,  as  it  was  necessary 
that  Ferdinand  should  not  appear  in  the  affair, 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  return  to  the  castle 
immediately  upon  the  embarkation  of  his  sister. 
Having  thus  arranged  their  plan  of  operation, 
they  separated  till  the  following  night,  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Hippolitus  and  Julia. 

Julia,  whose  mind  was  soothed  by  the  fra- 
ternal kindness  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  tender 
assurances  of  Hippolitus,  now  experienced  an 
interval  of  repose.  At  the  return  of  day  she 
awoke  refreshed,  and  tolerably  composed.  She 
selected  a  few  clothes  which  were  necessary, 
and  prepared  them  for  her  journey.  A  scntu 
ment  ot  generosity  justified  her  in  the  reserve 
she  preserved  to  Emilia  and  Madame  de  Menon, 
whose  faithfulness  and  attachment  she  could 
not  doubt,  but  whom  she  disdained  to  involve 
in  the  disgrace  that  must  fall  upon  them,  should 
their  knowledge  of  her  flight  be  discovered. 

In  the  meantime  the  castle  was  a  scene  of 
confusion.  The  magnificent  preparations  which 
were  making  for  the  nuptials  engaged  all  eyes, 
and  busied  all  hands.  The  Marchioness  had 
the  direction  of  the  whole ;  and  the  alacrity  with 
which  she  acquitted  herself,  testified  how  much 
she  was  pleased  with  the  alliance,  and  created  a 
suspicion,  that  it  had  not  been  concerted  with- 
out some  exertion  of  her  influence.  Thus  was 
Julia  designed  the  joint  victim  of  ambition  and 
illicit  love. 

The  composure  of  Julia  declined  with  the 
day,  whose  hours  had  crept  heavily  along.  As 
the  night  drew  on,  her  anxiety  for  the  success 
of  Ferdinand's  negotiation  with  Robert  increa- 
sed to  a  painful  degree.  A  variety  of  new  emo- 
tions pressed  at  her  heart,  and  subdued  her  spi- 
rits. When  Bhe  bade  Emilia  good  night,  she 
thought  she  beheld  her  for  the  last  time.  •  The 
ideas  of  the  distance  which  would  separate  them, 
of  the  dangers  she  was  going  to  encounter,  with 
a  train  of  wild  and  fearful  anticipations,  crowd- 
ed upon  her  mind,  tears  sprang  in  her  eyes,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  she  avoided  betraying  her 
emotions.  Of  Madame,  too,  her  heart  took  a 
tender  farewell.  At  length  she  heard  the  Mar- 
quis retire  to  his  apartment,  and  the  doors  be- 
longing to  the  several  chambers  of  the  guests 
successively  close.  She  marked  with  trembling 
attention  the  gradual  change  from  bustle  to 
quiet,  till  all  was  still. 

She  now  held  herself  in  readiness  to  depart 
at  the  moment  in  which  Ferdinand  and  Hippo- 
litus, for  whose  steps  in  the  gallery  she  eager- 
ly listened,  should  appear.  The  castle  clock 
struck  twelve.  The  sound  seemed  to  shake  the 
pile.  Julia  felt  it  thrill  upon  her  heart.  1  hear 
you,  sighed  she,  for  the  last  time.  The  still- 
ness of  death  succeeded.   She  continued  to  lis* 
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ten ;  but  no  sound  met  her  ear.  For  a  consi- 
derable time  she  sat  in  a  state  of  anxious  ex- 
pectation not  to  be  described.  The  clock  chim- 
ed the  successive  quarters ;  and  her  fear  rose  to 

-  each  additional  sound.  At  length  she  heard  it 
strike  one.  Hollow  was  that  sound,  and  dread- 
ful to  her  hopes ;  for  neither  Hippolitus  nor 
Ferdinand  appeared.  She  grew  faint  with  fear 
and  disappointment.  Her  mind,  which  for  two 
hours  hail  been  kept  upon  the  stretch  of  expect- 
ation, now  resigned  itself  to  despair.  She  gent- 
ly opened  the  door  of  her  closet,  and  looked  up- 
on the  gallery ;  but  all  was  lonely  and  silent. 
It  appeared  that  Robert  had  refused  to  be  ac- 
ci->sary  to  their  scheme;  and  it  was  probable 
that  he  had  betrayed  it  to  the  Marquis.  Over- 
whelmed with  bitter  reflections,  she  threw  her- 
self upon  the  sopha  in  the  first  distraction  of 
despair.  Suddenly  she  thought  she  heard  a 
noise  in  the  gallery ;  and  as  she  started  from 
her  posture  to  listen  to  the  sound,  the  door  of 
her  closet  was  gently  opened  by  Ferdinand. 
Come,  my  love,  said  he,  the  keys  are  ours,  and 

*  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  our  delay  has 
l>een  unavoidable ;  but  this  is  no  time  for  ex- 
planation— J ulia,  almost  fainting,  gave  her  hand 
to  Ferdinand,  and  Hippolitus,  after  some  short 
expression  of  his  thankfulness,  followed.  They 
passed  the  door  of  Madame s  chamber;  and 
treading  the  gallery  with  slow  and  silent  steps, 
descended  to  the  halt  This  they  crossed  to- 
wards a  door,  after  opening  which,  they  were 
to  find  their  way,  through  various  passages,  to 

-  a  remote  part  of  the  castle,  where  a  private  door 
opened  upon  the  walls.  Ferdinand  carried  the 
several  keys.  They  fastened  the  hall-door  af- 
ter them,  and  proceeded  through  a  narrow  pas- 
sage terminating  in  a  stair-case. 

They  descended,  and  had  hardly  reached  the 
bottom,  when  they  heard  a  loud  noise  at  the 
door  above,  and  presently  the  voices  of  several 
people.  Julia  scarcely  felt  the  ground  she  trod 
on,  and  Ferdinand  flew  to  unlock  a  door  that 
obstructed  their  way.  He  applied  the  different 
keys,  and  at  length  found  the  proper  one  ;  but 
the  lock  was  rusted,  and  refused  to  yield.  Their 
distress  was  not  now  to  be  conceived.  The  noise 
above  increased ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  people 
were  forcing  the  door.  Hippolitus  and  Ferdi- 
nand vainly  tried  to  turn  the  key.  A  sudden 
crash  from  above  convinced  them  that  the  door 
had  yielded,  when  making  another  desperate 
effort,  the  key  broke  in  the  lock.  Trembling  and 
exhausted,  Julia  gave  herself  up  for  lost.  As  she 
hung  upon  Ferdinand,  Hippolitus  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  sooth  her — the  noise  suddenly  ceased. 
They  listened,  dreading  to  hear  the  sounds  re- 
newed ;  but^. to  their  utter  astonishment,  the 
silence  of  the  place  remained  undisturbed.  They 
had  now  time  to  breathe,  and  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  effecting  their  escape ;  for  from  the 
Marquis  they  had  no  mercy  to  hope.  Hippoli- 
tus, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  people  had 


quitted  the  door  above,  began  to  ascend  the 
passage,  in  which  he  had  not  gone  many  steps 
when  the  noise  was  renewed  with  increased  vio- 
lence. He  instantly  retreated ;  and  making  a  des- 
perate push  at  the  door  below,  which  obstructed 
their  passage,  it  seemed  to  yield,  and  by  another 
effort  of  Ferdinand,  burst  open.  They  bad  not 
an  instant  to  lose ;  for  they  now  heard  the  steps 
of  persons  descending  the  stairs.  The  avenue 
they  were  in  opened  into  a  kind  of  chamber, 
whence  three  passages  branched,  of  which  they 
immediately  chose  the  first.  Another  door  now 
obstructed  their  passage ;  and  they  were  com- 

E»lled  to  wait  while  Ferdinand  applied  the  keys, 
e  quick,  said  Julia,  or  we  are  lost.  O !  if  this 
lock  too  is  rusted ! — Hark !  said  Ferdinand. 
They  now  discovered  what  apprehension  had 
before  prevented  them  from  perceiving,  that  the 
sounds  of  pursuit  were  ceased,  and  all  again  was 
silent.  As  this  could  happen  only  by  the  mistake 
of  their  pursuers,  in  taking  the  wrong  route, 
they  resolved  to  preserve  their  advantage,  by 
concealing  the  light,  which  Ferdinand  now  co- 
vered with  his  cloak.  The  door  was  opened,  and 
they  passed  on  ;  but  they  were  perplexed  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  place,  and  wandered  about  in 
vain  endeavours  to  find  their  way.  Often  did  they 
pause  to  listen,  and  often  did  fancy  give  them 
sounds  of  fearful  import.  At  length  they  entered 
on  the  passage  which  Ferdinand  knew  led  di- 
rectly to  a  door  that  opened  on  the  woods.  Re- 
joiced at  this  certainty,  they  soon  reached  the 
spot  which  was  to  give  them  liberty. 

Ferdinand  turned  the  key ;  the  door  unclosed, 
and,  to  their  infinite  joy,  discovered  to  them  the 
grey  dawn.  Now,  my  love,  said  Hippolitus,  you 
are  safe,  and  I  am  happy.  Immediately  a  loud 
voice  from  without  exclaimed,  Take,  villain, 
the  reward  of  your  perfidy !  At  the  same  instant 
Hippolitus  received  a  sword  in  his  body,  and 
uttering  a  deep  sigh,  fell  to  the  ground.  Julia, 
shrieked  and  tainted ;  Ferdinand,  drawing  his 
word,  advanced  towards  the  assassin,  upon 
whose  countenance  the  light  of  his  lamp  then 
shone,  and  discovered  to  him  his  father  !  The 
sword  fell  from  his  grasp,  and  he  started  back  in  an 
agony  of  horror.  He  was  instantly  surrounded, 
and  seized  by  the  servants  of  the  Marquis,  while 
the  Marquis  himself  denounced  vengeance  upon 
his  head,  and  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the 
dungeon  of  the  castle.  At  this  instant  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Count,  who  were  awaiting  his  arri- 
val on  the  sea-shore,  hearing  the  tumult,  has- 
tened to  the  scene,  and  there  beheld  their  belo- 
ved master  lifeless,  and  weltering  in  his  blood. 
They  conveyed  the  bleeding  body,  with  loud 
lamentations,  on  board  the  vessel  which  had 
been  prepared  for  him,  and  immediately  set  sail 
for  Italy. 

Julia,  on  recovering  her  senses,  found  herself 
in  a  small  room,  of  which  she  had  no  remem- 
brance, with  her  maid  weeping  over  her.  Recol- 
lection, when  it  returned,  brought  to  her  mind 
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an  energy  of  grief  which  exceeded  even  all  her 
former  conceptions  of  suffering.  Yet  her  misery 
was  heightened  by  the  intelligence  which  she 
now  received.  She  learned  that  Hippolitus  had 
been  borne  away  lifeless  by  his  people,  that  Fer- 
dinand was  conHned  in  a  dungeon  by  order  of 
the  Marquis,  and  that  herself  was  a  prisoner  in 
a  remote  room,  from  which,  on  the  day  after  the 
morrow,  she  was  to  be  removed  to  the  chapel  of 
the  castle,  and  there  sacrificed  to  the  ambition 
of  her  father,  and  the  absurd  love  of  the  Duke 
de  Luovo. 

This  accumulation  of  evil  subdued  each  power 
of  resistance,  and  reduced  Julia  to  a  state  little 
short  of  distraction.  No  person  was  allowed  to 
approach  her  but  her  maid,  and  the  servant  who 
brought  her  food.  Emilia,  who,  though  shocked 
by  Julia's  apparent  want  of  confidence,  severely 
sympathized  in  her  distress,  solicited  to  see  her ; 
but  the  pain  of  denial  was  so  sharply  aggravated 
by  rebuke,  that  she  dared  not  again  to  urge  the 
request. 

In  the  meantime,  Ferdinand,  involved  in  the 
gloom  of  a  dungeon,  was  resigned  to  the  painful 
recollection  of  the  past,  and  a  horrid  anticipa- 
tion of  the  future.  From  the  resentment  of  the 
Marquis,  whose  passions  were  wild  and  terrible, 
and  whose  rank  gave  him  an  unlimited  power 
of  life  and  death  in  his  own  territories,  Ferdi- 
nand had  much  to  fear.  Yet  selfish  appreben- 
sion  soon  yielded  to  a  more  noble  sorrow.  He 
mourned  the  fate  of  Hippolitus,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  Julia.  He  could  attribute  the  failure  of 
their  scheme  only  to  the  treachery  of  Robert, 
who  had,  however,  met  the  wishes  of  Ferdinand 
with  strong  apparent  sincerity,  and  generous 
interest  in  the  cause  of  Julia.  On  the  night  of 
the  intended  elopement,  he  had  consigned  the 
keys  to  Ferdinand,  who,  immediately  on  recei- 
ving them,  went  to  the  apartment  of  Hippolitus. 
There  they  were  detained  till  after  the  clock 
had  struck  one,  by  a  low  noise,  which  returned 
at  intervals,  and  convinced  them,  that  some  part 
of  the  family  was  not  yet  retired  to  rest.  This 
noise  was  undoubtedly  occasioned  by  the  people 
whom  the  Marquis  had  employed  to  watch,  and 
whose  vigilance  was  too  faithful  to  suffer  the 
fugitives  to  escape.  The  very  caution  of  Ferdi- 
nand defeated  its  purpose ;  for  it  is  probable, 
that  had  he  attempted  to  quit  the  castle  by  the 
common  entrance,  he  might  have  escaped.  The 
keys  of  the  grand  door,  and  those  of  the  courts, 
remaining  in  the  possession  of  Robert,  the  Mar- 
quis was  certain  of  the  intended  place  of  their 
departure ;  and  wan  thus  enabled  to  defeat  their 
hopes  at  the  very  moment  when  they- exulted  in 
their  success. 

When  the  Marchioness  learned  the  fate  of 
Hippolitus,  the  resentment  of  jealous  passion 
yielded  to  emotions  of  pity.  Revenge  was  satis- 
fied, and  she  could  now  lament  the  sufferings  of 
a  youth,  whose  personal  charms  had  touched  her 
heart,  as  much  as  his  virtues  had  disappointed 


her  hopes.  Still  true  to  passion,  and  inaccessible 
to  reason,  she  poured  upon  the  defenceless  Julia 
her  anger  for  that  calamity  of  which  she  herself 
was  the  unwilling  cause.  By  a  dexterous  adapta- 
tion of  her  powers,  she  had  worked  upon  the 
passions  of  tne  Marquis,  so  as  to  render  nim  re- 
lentless in  the  pursuit  of  his  ambitious  purposes, 
and  insatiable  in  revenging  his  disappointment. 
But  the  effects  of  her  artifices  exceeded  her  in- 
tention in  exerting  them ;  and  when  she  meant 
only  to  sacrifice  a  rival  to  her  love,  she  found 
she  had  given  up  its  object  to  revenge. 


CHAP.  IV. 

The  nuptial  morn,  so  justly  dreaded  by  Julia, 
and  so  impatiently  awaited  by  the  Marquis,  now 
arrived.  The  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  with, 
a  magnificence  which  demonstrated  the  joy  it 
occasioned  to  the  Marquis.  The  castle  was  fitted 
up  in  a  style  of  grandeur  superior  to  anything 
that  had  been  before  Been  in  it.  The  neighbour- 
ing nobility  were  invited  to  an  entertainment, 
which  was  to  conclude  with  a  splendid  ball  and 
supper,  and  the  gates  were  to  be  thrown  open  to 
all  who  chose  to  partake  of  the  bounty  of  the 
Marquis.  A  tan  early  hour  the  Duke,  attended  by 
a  numerous  retinue,  entered  the  castle.  Ferdi-  ■ 
nand  heard  from  his  dungeon,  where  the  rigour 
and  the  policy  of  the  Marquis  still  confined  him, 
the  loun  clattering  of  hoofs  in  the  court-yard 
above,  the*  rolling  of  the  carriage- wheels,  and  all 
the  tumultuous  bustle  which  the  entrance  of 
the  Duke  occasioned.    He  too  well  understood 
the  cause  of  this  uproar ;  and  it  awakened  ill 
him  sensations  resembling  those  which  the  con- 
demned criminal  feels,  when  his  ears  are  assail- 
ed by  the  dreadful  sounds  that  precede  his  exe- 
cution. When  he  was  able  to  think  of  himself, 
he  wondered  by  what  means  the  Marquis  would 
reconcile  his  absence  to  the  g^uests.    He,  how- 
ever, knew  too  well  the  dissipated  character  of 
the  Sicilian  nobility,  to  doubt,  that  whatever 
story  should  be  invented  would  be  very  readily 
believed  by  them  ;  who,  even  if  they  knew  the 
truth,  would  not  suffer  a  discovery  of  their  know- 
ledge to  interrupt  the  festivity  which  was  offer- 
ed them. 

The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  received  the 
Duke  in  the  outer  hall,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  saloon,  where  he  partook  of  the  refreshments 
prepared  for  him,  and  from  thence  retired  to 
the  chapel.  The  Marquis  now  withdrew  to  lead 
Julia  to  the  altar,  and  Emilia  was  ordered  to 
attend  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  in  which  the 
priest  and  a  numerous  company  were  already 
assembled.  The  Marchioness,  a  prey  to  the  tur- 
bulence of  succeeding  passions,  exulted  in  the 
near  completion  of  her  favourite  scheme.  A  dis- 
appointment, however,  was  prepared  for  her, 
which  would  at  once  crush  the  triumph  of  her 
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malice  and  her  pride.  The  Marquis,  on  enter-  nand,  himself  a  prisoner,  had  been  deprived  of 
ing  the  prison  of  Julia,  found  it  empty  !  His  any  means  of  intercourse  with  her,  and  Hippo* 
astonishment  and  indignation,  upon  the  disco-  litus  had  been  carried  lifeless  on  board  a  vessel, 
"Very,  almost  overpowered  his  reason.  Of  the  which  had  immediately  sailed  for  Italy, 
servants  of  the  castle,  who  were  immediately  Robert,  to  whom  the  keys  had  been  intrust- 
summoned,  he  inquired  concerning  her  escape,  ed,  was  severely  interrogated  by  the  Marquis, 
with  a  mixture  of  fury  and  sorrow,  which  left  He  persisted  in  a  simple  and  uniform  declara- 
thexn  no  opportunity  to  reply.  They  had,  how-  tion  of  his  innocence.  But  as  the  Marquis  be- 
ever,  no  information  to  give,  but  that  her  wo-  lieved  it  impossible  that  Julia  could  have  e sea- 
man had  not  appeared  during  the  whole  morn-  ped  without  his  knowledge,  he  was  ordered  into 
ing.  In  the  prison  were  found  the  bridal  habi-  imprisonment  till  be  should  confess  the  fact, 
liments  which,  the  Marchioness  herself  had  sent  The  pride  of  the  Duke  was  severely  wounded 
on  the  preceding  night,  together  with  a  letter  by  this  elopement,  which  proved  the  excess  of 
addressed  to  Emilia,  which  contained  the  fol-  Julia's  aversion,  and  completed  the  disgraceful 
lowing  words:  circumstances  of  his  rejection.    The  Marquis 

"  Adieu,  dear  Emilia ;  never  more  will  you  see  had  carefully  concealed  from  him  her  prior  at- 
your  wretched  sister,  who  flies  from  the  cruel  tempt  at  elopement,  and  her  consequent  con- 
fate  now  prepared  for  her,  certain  that  she  can  linemen t ;  but  the  truth  now  burst  from  dis- 
never  meet  one  more  dreadful.  In  happiness  or  guise,  and  stood  revealed  with  bitter  aggravation, 
misery — in  hope  or  despair — whatever  may  be  The  Duke,  fired  with  indignation  at  the  dupli- 
your  situation— still  remember  me  with  pity  city  of  the  Marquis,  poured  forth  his  resentment 
and  affection.  Dear  Emilia,  adieu  ! — You  will  in  terms  of  proud  and  bitter  invective ;  and  the 
always  be  the  sister  of  my  heart — may  you  ne-  Marquis,  galled  by  recent  disappointment,  was 
ver  be  the  partner  of  my  misfortunes !"  in  no  mood  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  his 

While  the  Marquis  wss  reading  this  letter,  nature.  He  retorted  with  acrimony  ;  and  the 
the  Marchioness,  who  supposed  the  delay  occa-  consequence  would  have  been  serious,  had  not 
sioned  by  some  opposition  from  Julia,  flew  to  the  friends  of  each  party  interposed  far  their 
the  apartment.  By  ner  orders  all  the  habitable  preservation.  The  disputants  were  at  length  re- 
parts  of  the  castle  were  explored,  and  she  her-  conciled  ;  it  was  agreed  to  pursue  Julia  with 
self  assisted  in  the  search.  At  length  the  inud-  united  and  indefatigable  search ;  and  that,  when- 
ligence  was  communicated  to  the  chapel,  and  ever  she  should  be  found,  the  nuptials  should 
the  confusion  became  universal.    The  priest  be  solemnised  without  farther  delay.  With  the 

Suitted  the  altar,  and  the  company  returned  to  character  of  the  Duke,  this  conduct  was  consist- 
be  saloon.  ent  His  passions,  inflamed  by  disappointment, 
The  letter,  when  it  was  given  to  Emilia,  ex-  and  strengthened  by  repulse,  now  defied  the 
cited  emotions  which  she  found  it  impossible  to  power  of  obstacle ;  and  those  considerations 
disguise,  but  which  did  not,  however,  protect  which  would  have  operated  with  a  more  delicate 
her  from  a  suspicion  that  she  was  concerned  in  mind  to  overcome  its  original  inclination,  served 
the  transaction,  her  knowledge  of  which  this  only  to  increase  the  violence  of  his. 
letter  appeared  intended  to  conceal.  Madame  dc  Menon,  who  loved  Julia  with 
The  Marquis  immediately  dispatched  servants  maternal  affection,  was  an  interested  observer 
upon  the  fleetest  horses  of  his  stables,  with  di-  of  all  that  passed  at  the  castle.   The  cruel 
rec  lions  to  take  different  routes,  snd  to  scour  fate  to  which  the  Marquis  destined  his  daugh- 
every  corner  of  the  island  in  pursuit  of  the  fu-  tcr  she  had  severely  lamented,  ye  tshe  could 
gitives.   When  these  exertions  had  somewhat  hardly  rejoice  to  find  that  this  bad  been  avoid- 
quieted  his  mind,  he  began  to  consider  by  what  ed  by  elopement.   She  trembled  for  the  future 
means  J  ulia  could  have  effected  her  escape.  She  safety  of  her  pupil ;  and  her  tranquillity,  which 
had  been  confined  in  a  small  room  in  a  remote  was  thus  first  disturbed  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
part  of  the  castle,  to  which  no  person  had  been  she  was  not  soon  suffered  to  recover, 
admitted  but  her  own  woman,  and  Robert,  the  The  Marchioness  had  long  nourished  a  secret 
confidential  servant  of  the  Marquis.  Even  Li-  dislike  to  Madame  de  Menon,  whose  virtues  were 
sette  had  not  been  suffered  to  enter,  unless  ac-  '  a  silent  reproof  to  her  vices.  The  contrariety  of 
companicd  by  Robert,  in  whose  room,  since  the  their  disposition  created  in  the  Marchioness  an 
night  of  the  fatal  discovery,  the  keys  had  been  aversion  which  would  have  amounted  to  con- 
rcgularly  <reposited.  Without  them  it  was  im-  tempt,  had  not  that  dignity  of  virtue  which 
possible  she  could  have  escaped  ;  the  windows  strongly  characterised  the  manners  of  Madame, 
of  the  apartment  being  barred  and  grated,  and  compelled  the  former  to  fear  what  she  wished  to 
opening  into  an  inner  court,  at  a  prodigious  despise.  Her  conscience  whispered  her  that  the 
height  from  the  ground.  Besides,  who  could  dislike  was  mutual ;  and  she  now  rejoiced  in  the 
she  depend  upon  for  protection — or  whither  opportunity  which  seemed  to  offer  itself,  of  low- 
could  she  intend  to  fly  for  concealment? — The  enng  the  proud  integrity  of  Madame's  charac- 
associates  of  her  former  elopement  were  utterly  ter.    Pretending,  therefore,  to  believe  that  she 
unable  to  assist  her  even  with  advice.    Fcrdi-  had  encouraged  Ferdinand  to  disobey  his  father's 
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commands,  and  had  been  accessary  to  the  elope- 
ment, she  accused  her  of  these  offences,  and  sti- 
mulated the  Marquis  to  reprehend  her  conduct. 
But  the  integrity  of  Madame  de  Menon  was  not 
to  be  questioned  with  impunity.  Without  deign- 
ing to  answer  the  imputation,  she  desired  to 
resign  an  office  of  which  she  was  no  longer 
considered  worthy,  and  to  quit  the  castle  imme- 
diately. This  the  policy  of  the  Marquis  would 
not  sutler ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  make  such 
ample  concessions  to  Madame,  as  induced  her 
for  the  present  to  continue  at  the  castle. 

Theuewsof  Julia 'selopement  at  length  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  Ferdinand,  whose  joy  at  this  event 
was  equalled  only  by  his  surprise.  He  lost,  for 
a  moment,  the  sense  of  his  own  situation,  and 
thought  only  of  the  escapeof Julia.  But  his  sorrow 
soon  returned  with  accumulated  force,  when  he 
recollected  that  Julia  might  then  perhaps  want 
that  assistance,  which  his  confinement  alone 
could  prevent  his  affording  her. 

The  servants,  who  had  neen  Bent  in  pursuit, 
returned  to  the  castle  without  any  satisfacto- 
ry information.  Week  after  week  elapsed  in 
fruitless  search,  yet  the  Duke  was  strenuous  in 
continuing  the  pursuit.  Emissaries  were  dis- 
patched to  Naples,  and  to  the  several  estates  of 
the  Count  Vereza,  but  they  returned  without 
an  y  satisfactory  information.  The  Count  had  not 
been  heard  of  since  he  quitted  Naples  for  Sicily. 

During  these  inquiries  a  new  subject  of  dis- 
turbance broke  out  in  the  castle  of  Mazsdni.  On 
the  night  so  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  Hippolitus  and 
Julia,  when  the  tumult  was  subsided,  and  all 
was  still,  a  light  was  observed  by  a  servant,  as  he 
passed  by  the  window  of  the  great  atair-caae  in 
the  way  to  his  chamber,  to  glimmer  through  the 
casement  before  noticed  in  the  southern  build- 
ings. Wbilehestoodobservingit,  it  vanished,  and 
presently  re-appeared.  The  former  mysterious 
circumstances  relative  to  these  buildings  rushed 
upon  his  mind ;  and,  fired  with  wonder,  he  rou- 
sed some  of  his  fellow -servants  to  come  and  be- 
hold this  phenomenon. 

As  they  gazed  in  silent  terror,  the  light  dis- 
appeared,  and  soon  after,  they  saw  a  small  door 
belonging  to  the  south  tower  open,  and  a  figure 
bearing  a  light  issue  forth,  which,  gliding  along 
the  castle  walls,  was  quickly  lost  to  their  view. 
Overcome  with  fear,  they  hurried  back  to  then- 
chambers,  and  revolved  all  the  bite  wonderful 
occurrences.  They  doubted  not,  that  this  was 
the  figure  formerly  seen  by  the  lady  Julia.  The 
sudden  change  of  Madame  de  Menon  s  apart- 
ments had  not  passed  unobserved  by  the  servants, 
but  they  now  no  longer  hesitated  to  what  to  at- 
tribute the  removal.  They  collected  each  vari- 
ous and  uncommon  circumstance  attendant  on 
this  part  of  the  fabric;  and,  comparing  them 
with  the  present,  their  superstitious  fears  were 
confirmed,  and  their  terror  heightened  to  such  a 
degree,  that  many  of  them  resolved  to  quit  the 
service  of  the  Marquis. 


The  Marquis,  surprised  at  this  sudden  deser- 
tion, inquired  into  its  cause,  and  learned  the 
truth.  Shocked  by  this  discovery,  he  yet  resol- 
ved to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ill  effects  which 
might  be  expected  from  a  circulation  of  the  re- 
port. To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  his  people,  and  to  prevent  their  quit- 
ting his  service.  Having  severely  reprehended 
them  for  the  idle  apprehensions  they  encouraged, 
he  told  them  that,  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  their 
surmises,  he  would  lead  them  over  that  part  of 
the  castle  which  was  the  subject  of  their  fears, 
and  ordered  them  to  attend  him  at  the  return  of 
night  in  the  north  hall.  Emilia  and  Madame 
de  Menon,  surprised  at  tins  procedure,  awaited 
the  issue  in  silent  expectation. 

The  servants,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  Marquis,  assembled  at  night  in  the  north 
hall.  The  air  of  desolation  which  reigned  through 
the  south  buildings,  and  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  been  for  so  many  years  shut  up, 
would  naturally  tend  to  inspire  awe ;  but  to  these 
people,  who  firmly  believed  them  to  be  the  haunt 
of  an  unquiet  spirit,  terror  was  the  predominant 
sentiment. 

The  Marquis  now  appeared  with  the  keys  of 
these  buildings  in  his  hands,  and  every  heart 
thrilled  with  wild  expectation.  He  ordered  Ro- 
bert to  precede  him  with  a  torch,  and  the  rest  of 
the  servants  following,  he  passed  on.  A  pair  of 
iron  gates  were  unlocked,  and  they  proceeded 
through  a  court,  whose  pavement  was  wildly 
overgrown  with  long  grass,  to  the  great  door  of 
the  south  fabric.  Here  they  met  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, for  the  lock,  which  had  not  been  turned 
for  many  years,  was  rusted. 

During  this  interval,  the  silence  of  expectation 
sealed  the  lips  of  all  present.  At  length  the 
lock  yielded.  That  door,  which  had  not  been 
passed  for  so  many  years,  creaked  heavily  upon 
its  hinges,  and  disclosed  the  hall  of  black  mar- 
ble which  Ferdinand  had  formerly  crossed.  Now, 
cried  the  Marquis,  in  a  tone  of  irony,  as  he  en- 
tered, expect  to  encounter  the  ghosts  of  which 
you  tell  me ;  but  if  you  fail  to  conquer  them, 
prepare  to  quit  my  service.  The  people  who 
live  with  me,  shall  at  least  have  courage  and 
ability  sufficient  to  defend  me  from  these  spirit- 
ual attacks.  All  I  apprehend  is,  that  the  enemy 
will  not  appear,  and  in  this  case  your  valour  will 
go  untried. 

No  one  dared  to  answer,  but  all  followed, 
in  silent  fear,  the  Marquis,  who  ascended  the 
great  stair-case,  and  entered  the  gallery.  Un- 
lock that  door,  said  he,  pointing  to  one  on  the 
left,  and  we  will  soon  unhouse  these  ghosts.  Ro- 
bert applied  the  key,  but  his  hand  shook  so  vio- 
lently that  he  could  not  turn  it.  Here  is  a  fel- 
low, cried  the  Marquis,  fit  to  encounter  a  whole 
legion  of  spirits.  Do  you,  Anthony,  take  the 
key,  and  try  your  valour. 

Please  you,  my  lord,  replied  Anthony,  I  ne- 
ver was  a  good  one  at  unlocking  a  door  in  my 
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life,  but  here  is  Gregory  will  do  it.— No,  my  ftagainst  the  door  being  shook  by  the  effort  made 
lord,an'pkaseyou,saidGregory,here  is  Richard.  Ito  open  it,  had  given  way,  and  rolled  to  the  floor. 
— Stand  oft*,  said  the  Marquis,  I  will  shame  your  After  surveying  the  place,  they  returned  to  the 
cowardice,  and  do  it  myself.  back-stairs,  which  they  descended,  and  having 
Saying  this,  he  turned  the  key,  and  was  rush-  pursued  the  several  windings  of  a  long  passage, 
ing  on,  but  the  door  refused  to  yield ;  it  shook  found  themselves  again  in  the  marble  hall, 
under  his  hands,  and  seemed  as  if  partially  held  Now,  said  the  Marquis,  what  think  rye  ?1What 
by  some  person  on  the  other  side.  The  Marquis  evil  spirits  infest  these  walls  ?  Henceforth  be 
was  surprised,  and  made  several  efforts  to  move  cautious  how  ye  credit  the  phantasms  of  idleness, 
it,  without  effect.  He  then  ordered  his  servants  to  for  ye  may  not  always  meet  with  a  master  who 
burst  it  open,  but,  shrinking  back  with  one  ac-  will  condescend  to  undeceive  ye. — Theyacknow- 
cord,  they  cried,  For  God's  sake,  my  lord,  go  no  ledged  the  goodness  of  the  Marquis,  and  profess- 
farther  ;  we  are  satisfied  here  are  no  ghosts,  on-  •  ing  themselves  perfectly  conscious  of  the  error 
ly  let  us  get  back.  of  their  former  suspicions,  desired  they  might 
It  is  now,  then,  my  turn  to  be  satisfied,  re-  search  no  farther.  I  choose  to  leave  nothing  to 
plied  the  Marquis,  and  till  I  am,  not  one  of  you  your  imagination,  replied  the  Marquis,  lest  here- 
shall  stir.    Open  me  that  door. — My  lord  !  after  it  should  betray  you  into  a  similar  error. 
Nar,  said  the  Marquis,  assuming  a  look  of  stern  Follow  me,  therefore;  you  shall  see  the  whole 
authority— dispute  not  my  commands.  I  am  not  of  these  buildings.  Saying  this,  he  led  them  to 
to  be  trifled  with.  the  south  tower.  They  remembered,  that  from 
They  now  stepped  forward,  and  applied  their  a  floor  of  this  tower,  the  figure  whicb  caused 
strength  to  the  door,  when  a  loud  and  sudden  their  alarm  had  issued  ;  and  notwithstanding 
noise  burst  from  within,  and  resounded  through  the  late  assertion  of  their  suspicions  being  re- 
tbe  hollow  chambers !  The  men  started  back  in  moved,  fear  still  operated  powerfully  upon  their 
affright,  and  were  rushing  headlong  down  the  minds,  and  they  would  willingly  have  been  ex- 
stair-case,  when  the  voice  of  the  Marquis  arrest-  cused  from  farther  research.  Would  any  of  you 
ed  their  flight.  They  returned  with  hearts  pal-  choose  to  explore  this  tower  ?  said  the  Marquis, 
pita  ting  with  terror.    Observe  what  I  say,  said  pointing  to  the  broken  stair-case ;  formyaelf,  I  am 
the  Marquis,  and  behave  like  men.    Yonder  mortal,  and  therefore  fear  to  venture ;  but  you, 
door,  pointing  to  one  at  some  distance,  will  lead  who  hold  communion  with  disembodied  spirits, 
us  through  other  rooms  to  this  chamber — unlock  may  partake  something  of  their  nature ;  if  so, 
it,  therefore,  for  I  will  know  the  cause  of  these  you  may  pass  without  apprehension  where  the 
sounds.— Shocked  at  this  determination,  the  ser-  ghost  has  probably  passed  before.  They  shrunk 
vants  again  supplicated  the  Marquis  to  go  no  at  this  reproof,  and  were  silent, 
farther  ;  and  to  be  obeyed,  he  was  obliged  to  The  Marquis  turning  to  a  door  on  his  right  hand, 
exert  all  his  authority.   The  door  was  opened,  ordered  it  to  be  unlocked.    It  opened  upon  the 
and  discovered  a  long  narrow  passage,  into  which  country,  and  the  servants  knew  it  to  be  the  same 
they  descended  by  a  few  steps.  It  led  to  a  gal-  whence  the  figure  had  appeared.  Havingre-lock- 
lery  that  terminated  in  a  back  stair-case,  where  ed  it,  Lift  that  trap-door ;  we  will  descend  into 
"  doors  appeared,  one  of  which  the  Mar-  the  vaults,  said  the  Marquis. — What  trap-door, 


quis  unclosed.    A  spacious  chamber  appeared  my  lord  ?  said  Robert,  with  increased  agitation  ; 

beyond,  whose  walls,  decayed  and  discoloured  by  I  sec  none.   The  Marquis  pointed,  and  Robert 

the  damps,  exhibited  a  melancholy  proof  of  de-  perceived  a  door,  which  lay  almost  concealed 

sertion.  beneath  the  stones  that  had  fallen  from  the  stair- 

They  passed  on  through  a  long  suite  of  lofty  case  above.    He  began  to  remove  them,  when 

and  noble  apartments,  which  were  in  the  same  the  Marquis  suddenly  turning — I  have  already 

ruinous  condition.    At  length  they  came  to  the  sufficiently  indulged  your  folly,  said  he,  and  am 

chamber  whence  the  noise  had  issued.  Go  first,  weary  of  this  business.    If  you  are  capable  of 


t,  with  the  light,  said  the  Marquis,  as  they  receiving  conviction  from  truth,  you 

approached  the  door ;  this  is  the  key. — Robert  be  convinced  that  these  buildings  are  not  the 

trembled — but  obeyed,  and  the  other  servants  haunt  of  a  supernatural  being ;  and  if  you  are 

followed  in  silence.  They  stopped  a  moment  at  incapable,  it  would  be  entirely  useless  to  proceed, 

the  door  to  listen,  but  all  was  still  within.  The  You,  Robert,  may  therefore  spare  yourself  the 

door  was  opened,  and  disclosed  a  large  vault-  trouble  of  removing  the  rubbish  ;  we  will  quit 

ed  chamber,  nearly  resembling  those  they  had  thispart  of  the  fabric. 

passed,  and  on  looking  round,  they  discovered  at  The  servants  joyfully  obeyed,  and  the  Mar- 
once  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  A  part  of  the  de-  quia  locking  the  several  doors,  returned  with  the 
cayed  roof  was  fallen  in,  and  the  stones  and  rub-  keys  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  castle, 
bish  of  the  ruin  falling  against  the  gallery-door,  Every  inquiry  after  Julia  had  hitherto  proved 
obstructed  the  passage.  It  was  evident,  too,  fruitless  ;  and  the  imperious  nature  of  the  Mar- 
whence  the  noise  which  occasioned  their  terror  quis,  heightened  by  the  present  vexation,  be- 
had  ariaen ;  the  loose  stones  which  were  piled  came  intolerably  oppressive  to  all  around  him. 
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As  the  hope  of  recovering  Julia  declined,  his 
opinion  that  Emilia  had  assisted  her  to  escape 
strengthened .  and  he  inflicted  upon  her  the  se- 
verity of  his  unjust  suspicions.  She  was  order- 
ed to  confine  herself  to  her  apartment  till  her 
innocence  should  be  cleared,  or  her  sister  dis- 
covered. From  Madame  de  Menon  she  recei- 
ved a  faithful  sympathy,  which  was  the  sole  re- 
lief of  her  oppressed  heart  Her  anxiety  con- 
cerning Julia  daily  increased,  and  was  height- 
ened into  the  most  terrifying  apprehensions  for 
her  safety.  She  knew  of  no  person  in  whom 
her  sister  could  confide,  or  of  any  place  where 
she  could  find  protection ;  the  most  deplorable 
evils  were  therefore  to  be  expected. 

One  day,  as  she  was  sitting  at  the  window  of 
her  apartment,  engaged  in  melancholy  reflection, 
she  saw  a  man  riding  towards  the  castle  on  full 
speed.  Her  heart  beat  with  fear  and  expecta- 
tion ;  for  his  haste  made  her  suspect  he  brought 
intelligence  of  Julia ;  and  she  could  scarcely  re- 
frain from  breaking  through  the  command  of 
the  Marquis,  and  rushing  into  the  hall  to  learn 
something  of  his  errand.  She  was  right  in  her 
conjecture  ;  the  person  she  had  seen  was  a  spy 
of  the  Marquis's,  and  came  to  inform  him  that 
the  lady  Julia  was  at  that  time  concealed  in  a 
cottage  of  the  forest  of  Marcntino.  The  Mar- 
quis, rejoiced  at  this  intelligence,  gave  the  man 
a  liberal  reward.  He  learned  also,  that  she  was 
accompanied  by  a  young  cavalier ;  which  cir- 
cumstance surprised  hint  exceedingly ;  for  he 
knew  of  no  person  except  the  Count  de  Vereza 
with  whom  she  could  nave  entrusted  herself, 
and  the  Count  had  fallen  by  his  sword.  He 
immediately  ordered  a  party  of  his  people  to  ac- 
company the  messenger  to  the  forest  ot'Maren- 
tino,  and  to  suffer  neither  Julia  nor  the  cavalier 
to  escape  them,  on  pain  of  death. 

When  the  Duke  de  Luovo  was  informed  of 
this  discovery,  he  entreated  and  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  Marquis  to  join  in  the  pursuit. 
He  immediately  set  out  on  the  expedition,  arm- 
ed, and  followed  by  a  number  of  his  servants. 
He  resolved  to  encounter  all  hazards,  and  to 
practise  the  most  desperate  extremes,  rather 
than  fail  in  the  object  of  his  enterprise.    In  a 
short  time  he  overtook  the  Marquis's  people,  and 
they  proceeded  together  with  all  possible  speed. 
The  forest  lay  several  leagues  distant  from  the 
castle  of  Mazzini,  and  the  day  was  closing  when 
they  entered  upon  the  borders.    The  thick  fo- 
liage of  the  trees  spread  a  deeper  shade  around  j 
and  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  with  caution. 
Darkness  had  long  fallen  upon  the  earth  when 
they  reached  the  cottage,  to  which  they  were 
directed  by  a  light  that  glimmered  from  afar 
among  the  trees.    The  Duke  left  his  people  at 
some  distance;  and  dismounting,  and  accompani- 
ed only  by  one  servant,  approached  the  cottage. 
When  he  reached  it  he  stopped,  and  looking 
through  the  window,  observed  a  man  and  wo- 
man in  the  habit  of  peasant*  seated  at  their  sup- 


per. They  were  conversing  with  earnestness, 
and  the  Duke,  hoping  to  obtain  farther  intelli- 

Slice  of  Julia,  endeavoured  to  listen  to  their 
scourse.  They  were  praising  the  beauty  of  a 
lady,  whom  the  Duke  did  not  doubt  to  be  Julia, 
and.  the  woman  spoke  much  in  praise  of  the  ca- 
valier. He  has  a  noble  heart,  said  she ;  and  I 
am  sure,  by  his  look,  belongs  to  some  great  fa- 
mily.— Nay,  replied  her  companion,  the  lady  is 
as  good  as  he.  I  have  been  at  Palermo,  and 
ought  to  know  what  great  folks  are,  and  if  she 
is  not  one  of  them,  never  take  my  word  again. 
Poor  thing,  how  she  does  take  on  !  It  made 
my  heart  ache  to  see  her. 

They  were  some  time  silent.  The  Duke 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  inquired  of  the  man 
who  opened  it  concerning  the  lady  and  cavalier 
then  in  his  cottage.  He  was  assured  there  were 
no  other  persons  in  the  cottage  than  those  he 
then  saw.  The  Duke  persisted  in  affirming  that 
the  persons  he  inquired  for  were  there  conceal- 
ed ;  which  the  man  being  as  resolute  in  deny- 
ing, he  gave  the  signal,  and  his  people  approach:* 
ed  and  surrounded  the  cottage.  The  peasants, 
terrified  by  this  circumstance,  confessed  that  a 
lady  and  cavalier,  such  as  the  Duke  described, 
had  been  for  some  time  concealed  in  the  cottage  ; 
but  that  they  were  now  departed. 

Suspicious  of  the  truth  of  the  latter  assertion, 
the  Duke  ordered  his  people  to  search  the  cot- 
tage, and  that  part  of  the  forest  contiguous  to 
it.  The  search  ended  in  disappointment.  The 
Duke,  however,  resolved  to  obtain  all  possible 
information  concerning  the  fugitives;  and  as- 
suming, therefore,  a  stern  air,  bade  the  peasant, 
on  pain  of  instant  death,  discover  all  he  knew  , 
of  them. 

The  man  replied,  that  on  a  very  dark  and 
stormy  night,  about  a  week  before,  two  persons 
had  come  to  the  cottage,  and  desired  shelter. 
That  they  were  unattended ;  but  seemed  to  be 
persons  of  consequence  in  disguise.  That  they 
paid  very  liberally  for  what  they  had  ;  and  that 
they  departed  from  the  cottage  a  few  hours  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Duke. 

The  Duke  inquired  concerning  the  course 
they  had  taken,  and  having  received  informa- 
tion, remounted  his  horse,  and  set  forward  in 
pursuit.  The  road  lay  for  several  leagues 
through  the  forest,  and  the  darkness,  and  the 
probability  of  encountering  banditti,  made  the 
journey  dangerous.  About  the  break  of  day  they 
quitted  the  forest,  and  entered  upon  a  wild  and 
mountainous  country,  in  which  they  travelled 
some  miles  without  perceiving  a  hut,  or  a  human 
being.  No  vestige  of  cultivation  appeared,  and 
no  sounds  reached  them  but  those  of  their 
horses'  feet,  and  the  roaring  of  the  winds  through 
the  deep  forests  that  overhung  the  mountains. 
The  pursuit  was  uncertain,  but  the  Duke  re- 
solved to  persevere. 

They  came  at  length  to  a  cottage,  where  he 
repeated  bis  inquiries,  and  learned,  to  his  satis- 
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faction  that  two  persons,  such  as  he  described, 
had  stopped  there  for  refreshment  about  two 
hours  before.  He  found  it  now  necessary  to 
stop  for  the  same  purpose.  Bread  and  milk, 
the  only  provisions  of  the  place,  were  set  before 
him,  and  his  attendants  would  have  been  well 
contented,  had  there  been  sufficient  of  this 
homely  fare  to  have  satisfied  their  hunger. 

Having  dispatched  an  hasty  meal,  they  again 
set  forward  in  the  way  pointed  out  to  them  as 
the  route  of  the  fugitives.  The  country  as- 
sumed a  more  civilized  aspect.  Corn,  vine- 
yards, olives,  and  groves  of  mulberry-trees, 
adorned  the  hills.  The  valleys,  luxuriant  in 
shade,  were  frequently  embellished  by  the  wind- 
ings of  a  lucid  stream,  and  diversified  by  clus- 
ters of  half-seen  cottages.  Here  the  rising  tur- 
rets of  a  monastery  appeared  above  the  thick 
trees  with  which  they  were  surrounded ;  and 
there  the  savage  wilds,  the  travellers  had  pass- 
ed, formed  a  bold  and  picturesque  back-ground 
to  the  scene. 

To  the  questions  put  by  the  Duke  to  the  se- 
veral persons  he  met,  he  received  answers  that 
encouraged  him  to  proceed.  At  noon  he  halt- 
ed at  a  village  to  refresh  himself  and  his  people. 
He  could  gain  no  intelligence  of  Julia,  and  was 
perplexed  which  way  to  choose ;  but  determined 
at  length  to  pursue  the  road  he  was  then  in, 
and  accordingly  again  set  forward.  He  travel- 
led several  miles  without  meeting  any  person 
who  could  give  the  necessary  information,  and 
began  to  despair  of  success.  The  lengthened 
shadows  of  the  mountains,  and  the  fading  light, 
gave  signals  of  declining  day  ;  when,  having 
gained  the  summit  of  a  high  hill,  he  observed 
two  persons  travelling  on  horseback  in  the 
plains  below.  On  one  of  them  he  distinguish- 
ed the  habiliments  of  a  woman ;  and  m  her  air 
he  thought  he  discovered  that  of  Julia.  While 
he  stood  attentively  surveying  them,  they  look- 
ed towards  the  hill,  when,  as  if  urged  by  a  sud- 
den impulse  of  terror,  they  set  off  on  full  speed 
over  the  plains.  The  Duke  had  no  doubt  that 
these  were  the  persons  he  sought ;  and  he, 
therefore,  ordered  some  of  his  people  to  pursue 
them,  and  pushed  his  horse  into  a  full  gallop. 
Before  he  reached  the  plains,  the  fugitives, 
winding  round  an  abrupt  bill,  were  lost  to  his 
view.  The  Duke  continued  his  course,  and  his 
people,  who  were  a  considerable  way  before  him, 
at  length  reached  the  hill,  behind  which  the 
two  persons  had  disappeared.  No  traces  of  them 
were  to  be  seen,  and  they  entered  a  narrow  de- 
file between  two  ranges  of  high  and  savage 
mountains ;  on  the  right  of  which  a  rapid 
stream  rolled  along,  and  broke  with  its  deep 
resounding  murmurs  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
place.  The  shades  of  evening  now  fell  thick, 
and  the  scene  was  socn  enveloped  in  darkness  ; 
but  to  the  Duke,  who  waa  animated  by  a  strong 
and  impetuous  passion,  these  were  unimportant 
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circumstances.  Although  he  knew  that  the 
wilds  of  Sicily  were  frequently  infested  with 
banditti,  his  numbers  made  him  fearless  of  at- 
tack. Not  so  his  attendants,  many  of  whom, 
as  the  darkness  increased,  testified  emotions 
not  very  honourable  to  their  courage ;  starting 
at  every  bush,  and  believing  it  concealed  a 
murderer.  They  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the 
Duke  from  proceeding,  expressing  uncertainty 
of  their  being  in  the  right  route,  and  recom- 
mending the  open  plains.  But  the  Duke,  whose 
eye  bad  been  vigilant  to  mark  the  flight  of  the 
fugitives,  and  who  was  not  to  be  dissuaded 
from  his  purpose,  quickly  repressed  their  argu- 
ments. They  continued  their  course  without 
meeting  a  single  person. 

The  moon  now  rose,  and  afforded  them  a 
shadowy  imperfect  view  of  the  surrounding  ob- 
jects. The  prospect  was  gloomy  and  vast,  and 
not  a  human  habitation  met  their  eyes.  They 
had  now  lost  every  trace  of  the  fugitives,  and 
found  themselves  bewildered  in  a  wild  and  sa- 
vage country.  Their  only  remaining  care  was 
to  extricate  themselves  from  so  forlorn  s  situa- 
tion, and  they  listened  at  every  step  with  anxi- 
ous attention  for  some  sound  that  might  dis- 
cover to  them  the  haunts  of  men.  They  lis- 
tcned  in  vain ;  the  stillness  of  ni<zht  was  undis- 
turbed but  by  the  wind,  which  broke  at  inter- 
vals in  low  and  hollow  murmurs  from  among 
the  mountains. 

As  they  proceeded  with  silent  caution,  they 
perceived  a  light  break  from  among  the  rocks 
at  some  distance.  The  Duke  hesitated  whe- 
ther to  approach,  since  it  might  probably  pro- 
ceed from  a  party  of  the  banditti  with  which 
these  mountains  were  said  to  be  infested. 
While  he  hesitated,  it  disappeared  ;  but  he  had 
not  advanced  many  steps  when  it  returned. 
He  now  perceived  it  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of 
a  cavern,  and  cast  a  bright  reflection  upon  the 
over-hanging  rocks  and  shrubs. 

He  dismounted,  and,  followed  by  two  of  his 
people,  leaving  the  rest  at  some  distance, 
moved  with  slow  and  silent  steps  towards  the 
cave.  As  he  drew  near,  he  heard  the  sound  of 
many  voices  in  high  carousal.  Suddenly  the 
uproar  ceased,  and  the  following  words  were 
sung  by  a  clear  and  manly  voice : — 

SONG. 

Poue  the  rich  libation  high ; 

The  sparkling  cup  to  Bacchus  fill ; 
His  joys  shall  dance  in  ev'ry  eye, 

And  chase  the  forms  of  future  ill  1 

Quick  the  magic  raptures  steal 

O'er  the  fancy-kindling  brain. 
Warm  the  heart  with  social  seal. 

And  song  and  laughter  reign. 
C 
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Then  visions  of  pleasure  6hall  float  on  our  sight, 
While  light  bounding  our  spirits  shall  flow ; 

And  the  god  shall  impart  a  fine  sense  of  delight 
Which  in  vain  sober  mortals  would  know. 

The  last  verse  was  repeated  in  loud  chorus. 
The  Duke  listened  with  astonishment !  Such 
social  merriment  amid  a  scene  of  such  savage 
wildness,  appeared  more  like  enchantment  than 
reality.  He  would  not  have  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce this  a  party  of  banditti,  had  not  the  de- 
licacy of  expression  preserved  in  the  song,  ap- 
peared unattainable  by  men  of  their  class. 

He  had  now  a  full  view  of  the  cave ;  and  the 
moment  which  convinced  him  of  his  error, 
served  only  to  increase  his  surprise.  He  be- 
held, by  the  light  of  a  fire,  a  party  of  banditti 
seated  within  the  deepest  recess  of  the  cave 
round  a  rude  kind  of  table  formed  in  the  rock. 
The  table  was  spread  with  provisions,  and  they 
were  regaling  themselves  with  great  eagerness 
and  joy.  The  countenances  of  the  men  exhi- 
bited a  strange  mixture  of  fierceness  and  socia- 
lity ;  and  the  Duke  could  almost  have  ima- 
gined he  beheld  in  these  robbers  a  band  of  the 
early  Romans,  before  knowledge  had  civilized, 
or  luxury  had  softened  them.  But  he  had  not 
much  time  for  meditation  ;  a  sense  of  his  dan- 
ger bade  him  fly,  while  to  fly  was  yet  in  his 
power.  As  he  turned  to  depart,  he  observed 
two  saddle-horses  grazing  upon  the  herbage 
near  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  It  instantly  occur- 
red to  him  that  they  belonged  to  Julia  and  her 
companion.  He  hesitated,  and  at  length  deter- 
mined to  linger  awhile,  and  listen  to  the  con<* 
versation  of  the  robbers,  hoping  from  thence  to 
have  his  doubts  resolved/  They  talked  for 
some  time  in  a  strain  of  high  conviviality,  and  re- 
counted in  exultation  many  of  their  exploits. 
They  described  also  the  behaviour  of  several 
people  whom  they  had  robbed,  with  highly  lu- 
dicrous allusions,  and  with  much  rude  humour, 
while  the  cave  re-echoed  with  loud  bursts  of 
laughter  and  applause.  They  were  thus  en- 
gaged in  tumultuous  merriment,  till  one  of 
them,  cursing  the  scanty  plunder  of  their  late 
adventure,  but  praising  the  beauty  of  a  lady, 
they  all  lowered  their  voices  together,  and  seem- 
ed as  if  debating  upon  a  point  uncommonly  in- 
teresting to  them.  The  passions  of  the  Duke 
were  roused,  and  he  became  certain  that  it  was 
Julia  of  whom  they  had  spoken.  In  the  first 
impulse  of  feeling  he  drew  his  sword ;  but  re- 
collecting the  number  of  his  adversaries,  re- 
strained his  fury.  He  was  turning  from  the 
cave  with  a  design  of  summoning  his  people, 
when  the  light  of  the  fire  glittering  upon  the 
bright  blade  of  his  weapon,  caught  the  eye  of 
one  of  the  banditti.  He  started  from  his  seat, 
and  his  comrades  instantly  rising  in  consterna- 
tion, discovered  the  Duke.  They  rushed  with 
loud  vociferation  towards  the  mouth  of  the 


cave.  He  endeavoured  to  escape  to  his  people; 
but  two  of  the  banditti  mounting  the  horses 
which  were  grazing  near,  quickly  overtook  aud 
seized  him.  His  dress  and  air  proclaimed  him 
to  be  a  person  of  distinction ;  and,  rejoicing  in 
their  prospect  of  plunder,  they  forced  him  to- 
wards the  cave.  Here  their  comrades  awaited 
them ;  but  what  were  the  emotions  of  the  Duke, 
when  he  discovered  in  the  person  of  the  prin- 
cipal robber  his  own  son !  who,  to  escape  the 
galling  severity  of  his  father,  had  fled  from  his 
castle  some  years  before,  and  had  not  been  heard 
of  since. 

He  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party 
of  banditti,  and,  pleased  with  the  liberty  which 
till  then  he  had  never  tasted,  and  with  the 
power  which  his  new  situation  afforded  him,  he 
became  so  much  attached  to  this  wild  and  law- 
less mode  of  life,  that  he  determined  never  to 
quit  it  till  death  should  dissolve  those  ties 
which  now  made  his  rank  only  oppressive.  This 
event  seemed  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  he  sel- 
dom allowed  himself  to  think  of  it.  Whenever 
it  should  happen,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he 
might  either  resume  his  rank  without  danger 
of  discovery,  or  might  justify  his  present  con- 
duct as  a  frolic  which  a  few  acts  of  generosity 
would  easily  excuse.  He  knew  his  power  would 
then  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  censure,  in 
a  country  where  die  people  are  accustomed  to 
implicit  subordination,  and  seldom  dare  to  scru- 
tinize the  actions  of  the  nobility. 

His  sensations,  however,  on  discovering  his 
father,  were  not  very  pleasing  ;  but,  proclaim- 
ing the  Duke,  he  protected  him  from  farther 
outrage. 

With  the  Duke,  whose  heart  was  a  stranger  \ 
to  the  softer  affections,  indignation  usurped  the  j 
place  of  parental  feeling.  His  pride  was  the  only  ! 
passion  affected  by  the  discovery ;  and  he  had 
the  rashness  to  express  the  indignation,  which 
the  conduct  of  his  son  had  exeited,  in  terms  of 
unrestrained  invective.  The  banditti,  inflamed 
by  the  opprobrium  with  which  he  loaded  their 
order,  threatened  instant  punishment  to  his  te- 
merity ;  and  the  authority  of  Ricardo  could 
hardly  restrain  them  within  the  limits  of  for- 
bearance. 

The  menaces,  and  at  length  entreaties  of  the 
Duke,  to  prevail  with  his  son  to  abandon  his 
present  way  of  life,  were  equally  ineffectual. 
Secure  in  his  own  power,  Ricardo  laughed  at 
the  first,  and  was  insensible  to  the  latter ;  and 
his  father  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  at- 
tempt. The  Duke,  however,  boldly  and  pas- 
sionately accused  him  of  having  plundered  and 
secreted  a  lady  and  cavalier,  his  friends,  at  the 
same  time  describing  Julia,  for  whose  liberation 
he  offered  large  rewards.  Ricardo  denied  the 
fact,  which  so  much  exasperated  the  Duke,  that 
he  drew  his  sword  with  an  intention  of  plun- 
ging it  in  the  breast  of  his  son.    His  arm  was 
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arrested  by  the  surrounding  banditti,  who  half 
unsheathed  their  swords,  and  stood  suspended 
in  an  attitude  of  menace.  The  fate  of  the  fa- 
ther now  hung  upon  the  voice  of  the  son. 
Ricardo  raised  his  arm,  but  instantly  dropped 
it,  and  turned  away.  The  banditti  sheathed 
their  weapons,  and  stepped  back. 

Ricardo  solemnly  swearing  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  person  described,  the  Duke  at 
length  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion, and  departing  from  the  cave,  rejoined 
his  people.  All  the  impetuous  passions  of  his 
nature  were  roused  and  inflamed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  son  in  a  situation  so  wretchedly 
disgraceful.  Vet  it  was  his  pride  rather  than 
his  virtue  that  was  hurt ;  and  when  he  wished 
him  dead,  it  was  rather  to  save  himself  from 
disgrace,  than  his  son  from  the  real  indignity 
of  vice.  He  had  no  means  of  reclaiming  him ; 
to  have  attempted  it  by  force,  would  have  been 
at  this  time  the  excess  of  temerity,  for  his  at- 
tendants, though  numerous,  were  undisciplined, 
and  would  have  fallen  certain  victims  to  the 
power  of"  a  savage  and  dexterous  banditti. 

With  thoughts  agitated  in  fierce  and  agoni- 
sing conflict,  he  pursued  his  journey ;  and  ha- 
I  ving  lost  all  trace  of  Julia,  sought  only  for  a 
habitation  which  might  shelter  uim  from  the 
night,  and  afford  necessary  refreshment  for  him- 
self and  his  people.  With  this,  however,  there 
appeared  little  hope  of  meeting. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  night  grew  stormy.  The  hollow  winds 
swept  over  the  mountains,  and  blew  bleak  and 
cold  around ;  the  clouds  were  driven  swiftly 
over  the  face  of  the  moon,  and  the  Duke  and 
his  people  were  frequently  involved  in  total 
darkness.  They  had  travelled  on  silently  and 
dejectedly  for  some  hours,  and  were  bewil- 
dered in  the  wilds,  when  they  suddenly  heard 
the  bell  of  a  monastery  chiming  for  midnight- 
prayer.  Their  hearts  revived  at  the  sound, 
which  they  endeavoured  to  follow ;  but  they  had 
not  gone  far,  when  the  gale  wafted  it  away,  and 
they  were  abandoned  to  the  uncertain  guide  of 
thetr  own  conjectures. 

They  had  pursued  for  some  time  the  way 
which  they  judged  led  to  the  monastery,  when 
the  note  ot  the  bell  returned  upon  the  wind,  and 
discovered  to  them  that  they  had  mistaken  their 
route.  After  much  wandering  and  difficulty, 
they  arrived,  overcome  with  weariness,  at  the 
gatt*s  of  a  large  and  gloomy  fabric.  The  bell 
had  ceased,  and  all  was  still.  By  the  moon- 
light, which  through  broken  clouds  now  stream- 
ed upon  the  building,  they  became  convinced 
it  was  the  monastery  they  had  sought,  and  the 
Duke  himself  struck  loudly  upon  the  gate. 

Several  minutes  elapsed,  no  person  appeared, 


and  he  repeated  the  stroke.  A  step  was  pre- 
sently heard  within,  the  gate  was  unbarred,  and 
a  thin  shivering  figure  presented  itself.  The 
Duke  solicited  admission,  but  was  refused,  and 
reprimanded  for  disturbing  the  convent  at  the 
hour  sacred  to  prayer.  He  then  made  known 
his  rank,  and  bade  the  friar  inform  the  Superior 
that  he  requested  shelter  from  the  night.  The 
friar,  suspicious  of  deceit,  and  apprehensive  of 
robbers,  refused  with  much  firmness,  and  re- 
peated that  the  convent  was  engaged  in  prayer  ; 
he  had  almost  closed  the  gate,  when  the  Duke, 
whom  hunger  and  fatigue  made  desperate,  rush- 
ed by  him,  and  passed  into  the  court.  It  was 
his  intention  to  present  himself  to  the  Superior, 
and  he  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the  sound  of 
laughter,  and  of  many  voices  in  loud  and  mirth* 
ful  jollity, attracted  his  steps.  Itled  him  through 
several  passages  to  a  door,  through  the  crevices 
of  which  light  appeared.  He  paused  a  moment, 
and  heard  within  a  wild  uproar  of  merriment 
and  song.  He  was  struck  with  astonishment, 
and  could  scarcely  credit  his  senses ! 

He  unclosed  the  door,  and  beheld  in  a  large 
room,  well  lighted,  a  company  of  friars,  dress- 
ed in  the  habit  of  their  order,  placed  round  a 
table,  which  was  profusely  spread  with  wines 
and  fruits.  The  Superior,  whose  habit  distin- 
guished him  from  his  associates,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  He  was  lifting  a  large  goblet  of 
wine  to  his  hps,  and  was  roaring  out,  "  Profusion 
and  confusion,"  at  the  moment  when  the  Duke 
entered.  His  appearance  caused  a  general  alarm ; 
that  part  of  the  company  who  were  not  too  much 
intoxicated,  arose  from  their  seats  ;  and  the  Su- 
perior, dropping  the  goblet  from  his  hands,  en- 
deavoured to  assume  a  look  of  austerity,  which 
his  rosy  countenance  belied.  The  Duke  recei- 
ved a  reprimand,  delivered  in  the  lisping  accents 
of  intoxication,  and  embellished  with  frequent 
interjections  of  hiccup.  He  made  known  his  qua- 
lity, his  distress,  and  solicited  a  night's  lodging 
for  himself  and  his  people.  When  the  Superior 
understood  the  distinction  of  his  guest,  his  fea- 
tures relaxed  into  a  smile  of  joyous  welcome ; 
and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  placed  him  by 
his  side. 

The  table  was  quickly  covered  with  luxurious 
provisions,  and  orders  were  given  that  the  Duke's 
people  should  be  admitted,  and  taken  care  of. 
lie  was  regaled  with  a  variety  of  the  finest  wines, 
and  at  length,  highly  elevated  by  monastic  hos- 

Eitality,  he  retired  to  the  apartment  allotted 
im,  leaving  the  Superior  in  a  condition  which 
precluded  au  ceremony. 

He  departed  in  the  morning,  very  well  plea- 
sed with  the  accommodating  principles  of  mo- 
nastic religion.  He  had  been  told  that  the  en- 
joyment of  the  good  things  of  this  life  was  the 
surest  sign  of  our  gratitude  to  Heaven  ;  and  it 
appeared,  that  within  the  walls  of  a  Sicilian  mo- 
nastery, the  precept  and  the  practice  were  equal- 
ly enforced. 
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He  was  now  at  a  loss  what  course  to  choose, 
for  he  had  no  clue  to  direct  hiro  towards  the 
object  of  his  pursuit ;  but  hope  still  invigorated, 
and  urged  him  to  perseverance.  He  was  not 
many  leagues  from  the  coast ;  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  fugitives  might  make  towards 
it  with  a  design  of  escaping  into  Italy.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  travel  towards  the  sea,  and 
proceed  along  the  shore. 

At  the  house  where  he  stopped  to  dine,  he 
learned  that  two  persons,  such  as  he  described, 
had  halted  there  about  an  hour  before  his  arri- 
val, and  had  set  off* again  in  much  seeming  haste. 
They  had  taken  the  road  towards  the  coast, 
whence  it  was  obvious  to  the  Duke  they  design- 
ed to  embark.  He  stayed  not  to  finish  the  re- 
past set  before  him,  but  instantly  remounted  to 
continue  the  pursuit. 

To  the  inquiries  he  made  of  the  persons  he 
chanced  to  meet,  favourable  answers  were  re- 
turned for  a  time,  but  he  was  at  length  bewil- 
dered in  uncertainty,  and  travelled  for  some 
hours  in  a  direction  which  chance,  rather  than 
judgment,  prompted  him  to  take. 

The  falling  evening  again  confused  his  pros- 
pects, and  unsettled  his  hopes.  The  shades  were 
deepened  by  thick  and  heavy  clouds  that  enve- 
loped the  horizon,  and  the  deep  sounding  air 
foretold  a  tempest.  The  thundef  now  rolled  at 
a  distance,  and  the  accumulated  clouds  grew 
darker.  The  Duke  and  his  people  were  on  a  wild 
and  dreary  heath,  round  which  they  looked  in 
vain  for  shelter,  the  view  being  terminated  on 
all  sides  by  the  same  desolate  scene.  They  rode, 
however,  as  hard  as  their  horses  would  carry 
them ;  and  at  length  one  of  the  attendants  spied 
on  the  skirts  of  the  waste  a  large  mansion,  to- 
wards which  they  immediately  directed  their 
course. 

They  were  overtaken  by  the  storm,  and  at  the 
moment  when  they  reached  the  building,  a  peal 
of  thunder,  which  seemed  to  shake  the  pile, 
burst  over  their  heads.  They  now  found  them- 
selves in  a  large  and  ancient  mansion,  which 
seemed  totally  deserted,  and  was  falling  to  de- 
cay. The  edifice  was  distinguished  by  an  air  of 
magnificence,  which  ill  accorded  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  and  which  excited  some  de- 
gree of  surprise  in  the  mind  of  the  Duke,  who, 
however,  fully  justified  the  owner  in  forsaking 
a  spot,  which  presented  to  the  eye  only  views  of 
nine  and  desolated  nature. 

The  storm  increased  with  much  violence,  and 
threatened  to  detain  the  Duke  a  prisoner  in  his 
present  habitation  for  the  night  The  hall,  of 
wliMh  he  and  his  people  had  taken  possession, 
exhibited  in  every  feature  marks  of  ruin  and  de- 
solation. The  marble  pavement  was  in  many 
places  broken,  thewallH  were  mouldering  in  de- 
cay, and  round  the  high  and  shattered  windows 
the  long  grass  waved  to  the  lonely  gale.  Curio- 
sity led  him  to  explore  the  recesses  of  the  man- 
sion.   He  quitted  the  hall,  and  entered  upon  a 


passage  which  conducted  him  to  a  remote  part 
of  the  edifice.  He  wandered  through  the  wild 
and  spacious  apartments  in  gloomy  meditation, 
and  often  paused  in  wonder  at  the  remains  of 
magnificence  which  he  beheld. 

The  mansion  was  irregular  and  vast,  and  he 
was  bewildered  in  its  intricacies.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  find  his  way  back,  he  only  perplexed  him- 
self more,  till  at  length  he  arrived  at  a  door,  which 
he  believed  led  into  the  hall  he  first  quitted.  On 
opening  it  he  discovered,  by  the  faint  light  of  the 
moon,  a  large  place,  which  bescarcely  knew  whe- 
ther to  think  a  cloister,  a  chapel,  or  a  hall.  It 
retired  in  long  perspective,  in  arches,  and  termi- 
nated in  a  large  iron  gate,  through  which  ap- 
peared the  open  country. 

The  lightning  flashed  thick  and  blue  around, 
which,  together  with  the  thunder  that  seemed 
to  rend  the  wide  arch  of  heaven,  and  the  melan- 
choly aspect  of  the  place,  so  awed  the  Duke,  that 
he  involuntarily  called  to  his  people.  His  voice 
was  answered  only  by  the  deep  echoes  which  ran 
in  murmurs  through  the  place,  and  died  away 
!  at  a  distance  ;  and  the  moon  now  sinking  behind 
a  cloud,  left  him  in  total  darkness. 

He  repeated  the  call  more  loudly, and  at  length 
heard  the  approach  of  footsteps.  A  few  moments 
relieved  him  from  his  anxiety,  for  his  people 
appeared.  The  storm  was  yet  loud,  and  the 
heavy  and  sulphureous  appearance  of  the  atmo- 
sphere promised  no  speedy  abatement  of  iu  The 
Duke  endeavoured  to  reconcile  himself  to  pass 
the  night  in  his  present  situation,  and  ordered  a 
fire  to  be  lighted  in  the  place  he  was  in.  This 
with  much  difficulty  was  accomplished.  He  then 
threw  himself  on  the  pavement  before  it,  and 
tried  to  endure  the  abstinence  which  he  had  so 
ill  observed  in  the  monastery  on  the  preceding 
night.  But  to  his  great  joy  his  attendants,  more 
provident  than  himself,  had  not  scrupled  to  ac- 
cept a  comfortable  quantity  of  provisions  which 
had  been  ottered  them  at  the  monastery ;  and 
which  they  now  drew  forth  from  a  wallet.  They 
were  spread  upon  the  pavement ;  and  the  Duke, 
after  refreshing  himself,  delivered  up  the  re- 
mains to  his  people.  Having  ordered  them  to 
watch  by  turns  at  the  gate,  he  wrapt  his  cloak 
round  him,  and  resigned  himself  to  repose. 

The  night  passed  without  any  disturbance. 
The  morning  arose  fresh  and  bright ;  the  Hea- 
vens exhibited  a  clear  and  unclouded  concave ; 
even  the  wild  heath,  refreshed  by  the  late  rains, 
smiled  around,  and  sent  up  with  the  morning 
gale  a  stream  of  fragrance. 

The  Duke  quitted  the  mansion,  reanimated  by 
the  cheerfulness  of  morn,  and  pursued  his  jour- 
ney. He  could  gain  no  intelligence  of  the  fugi- 
tives. About  noon  he  found  himself  in  a  beau- 
tiful romantic  country ;  and  having  reached  the 
summit  of  some  wild  cliffs,  he  rested,  to  view 
the  picturesque  imagery  of  the  scene  below.  A 
shadowy  sequestered  dell  appeared  buried  deep 
among  the  rocks,  and  in  the  bottom  was  seen 
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a  lake,  whose  clear  bosom  reflected  the  impend- 
ing cliffs,  and  the  beautiful  luxuriance  of  the 
overhanging  shades. 

But  his  attention  was  quickly  called  from  the 
beauties  of  inanimate  nature,  to  objects  more  in- 
teresting ;  for  he  observed  two  persons,  whom  he 
instantly  recollected  to  be  the  same  that  he  had 
formerly  pursued  over  the  plains.  They  were 
seated  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  under  the  shade 
of  some  high  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and 
seemed  partaking  of  a  repast  which  was  spread 
upon  the  grass.  Two  horses  were  grazing  near. 
In  the  lady  the  Duke  saw  the  very  air  and  shape 
of  Julia, and  his  heart  bounded  at  the  sight.  They 
were  seated  with  their  backs  to  the  cliffs  upon 
which  the  Duke  stood,  and  he  therefore  surveyed 
them  unobserved.  They  were  now  almost  within 
his  power,  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  descend 
the  rocks,  whose  stupendous  heights  and  craggy 
steeps  seemed  to  render  them  impassable,  lie 
examined  them  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and  at 
length  espied,  where  the  rock  receded,  a  narrow 
winding  sort  of  path.  lie  dismounted,  and  some 
of  his  attendants  doing  the  same,  followed  their 
lovd  down  the  cliffs,  treading  lightly,  lest  their 
steps  should  betray  them.  Immediately  upon 
their  reaching  the  bottom,  they  were  perceived 
by  the  lady,  who  fled  among  the  rocks,  and  was 
prt-senUy.pursued  by  the  Duke's  people.  The  ca- 
valier bad  no  time  to  escape,  but  drew  his  sword, 
and  defended  himself  against  the  furious  assault 
of  the  Duke. 

The  combat  was  sustained  with  much  vigour 
and  dexterity  on  both  sides  for  some  minutes, 
when  the  Duke  received  the  point  of  his  adver- 
sary's sword,  and  fell.  The  cavalier,  endeavour- 
ing'to  escape,  was  seized  by  the  Duke's  people, 
who  now  apixared  with  the  fair  fugitive ;  but 
what  was  the  disappointment — the  rage  of  the 
Duke,  when  in  the  person  of  the  lady  he  dis- 
covered a  stranger !  The  astonishment  was  mu- 
tual, but  the  accompanying  feelings  were,  in  the 
different  persons,  of  a  very  opposite  nature.  In 
the  Duke,  astonishment  was  heightened  by  vexa- 
tion,and  embittered  by  disappointment:— in  the 
lady,  it  was  softened  by  the  joy  of  unexpected 
deliverance. 

This  lady  was  the  younger  daughter  of  a  Si- 
cilian nobleman,  whose  avarice,  or  necessities,  had 
devoted  her  to  a  convent.  To  avoid  the  threat- 
ened fate,  she  fled  with  the  lover  to  whom  her 
affections  had  long  been  engaged,  and  whose  on- 
ly fault,  even  in  the  eye  of  her  father,  was  in- 
feriority of  birth.  They  were  now  on  their  way 
to  the  coast,  whence  they  designed  to  pass  over 
to  Italy,  where  the  church  would  confirm  the 
bonds  which  their  hearts  had  already  formed. 
There  the  friends  of  the  cavalier  resided,  and 
with  them  they  expected  to  find  a  secure  retreat 

The  Duke,  who  was  not  materially  wounded, 
after  the  first  transport  of  his  rage  had  subsided, 
suffered  them  to  depart.  Relieved  from  their 
fears,  they  joyfully  set  forward,  leaving  then- 


late  pursuer  to  the  anguish  of  defeat,  and  fruit- 
less endeavour.  He  was  remounted  on  his  horse ; 
and  having  dispatched  twoof  his  people  in  search 
of  a  house  where  he  might  obtain  some  relief,  he 
proceeded  slowly  on  his  return  to  the  castle  of 
Mazzini. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  recollected  a  circum- 
stance, which,  in  the  first  tumult  of  his  disap- 
pointment, had  escaped  him,  but  which  so  es- 
sentially affected  the  whole  tenor  of  his  hopes, 
as  to  make  him  again  irresolute  how  to  proceed. 

He  considered  that,  although  these  were  the 
fugitives  he  had  pursued  over  the  plains,  they 
might  not  be  the  same  who  had  been  secreted 
in  the  cottage,  and  it  was  therefore  possible  that 
Julia  might  have  been  the  person  whom  they 
had  for  some  time  followed  from  thence.  This 
suggestion  awakened  his  hopes,  which  were  how- 
ever quickly  destroyed  ;  for  he  remembered  that 
the  only  persons  who  could  have  satisfied  his 
doubts,  were  now  gone  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
call. To  pursue  Julia,  when  no  traces  of  her 
flight  remained,  was  absurd  ;  and  he  was,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  return  to  the  Marquis,  as  ig- 
norant and  more  hopeless  than  he  had  left  him. 
With  much  pain  he  reached  the  village  which 
his  emissaries  had  discovered,  when  fortunately 
he  obtained  some  medical  assistance.  Here  he 
was  obliged  by  indisposition  to  rest.  The  an- 
guish of  his  mind  equalled  that  of  his  body. 
Those  impetuous  passions  which  so  strongly 
marked  his  nature,  were  roused  and  exaspera- 
ted to  a  degree  that  operated  powerfully  upon  bis 
constitution,  and  threatened  him  with  the  most 
alarming  consequences.  The  effect  of  his  wound 
was  heightened  by  the  agitation  of  his  mind ; 
and  a  fever,  which  quickly  assumed  a  very  se- 
rious aspect,  co-operated  to  endanger  his  life. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  castle  of  Mazzini  was  still  the  scene  of 
dissension  and  misery.  The  impatience  and  as- 
tonishment of  the  Marquis  being  daily  increased 
by  the  lengthened  absence  of  the  Duke,  he  dis- 
patched servants  to  the  forest  of  Marentino,  to 
inquire  the  occasion  of  this  circumstance.  They 
returned  with  intelligence,  that  neither  Julia, 
the  Duke,  nor  any  of  his  people  were  there.  He 
therefore  concluded,  that  his  daughter  had  fled 
the  cottage  upon  information  of  the  approach  of 
the  Duke,  who,  he  believed,  was  still  engaged 
in  the  pursuit.  With  respect  to  Ferdinand,  who 
yet  pined  in  sorrow  and  anxiety  in  his  dungeon, 
the  rigour  of  the  Marquis's  conduct  was  unaba- 
ted. He  apprehended  that  his  son,  if  liberated, 
would  quickly  discover  the  retreat  of  Julia,  and 
by  his  advice  and  assistance  confirm  her  in  dis- 
obedience. 

Ferdinand,  in  the  stillness  and  solitude  of  his 
dungeon,  brooded  over  the  late  calamity  in 
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gloomy,  ineffectual  lamentation.  The  idea  of 
Hippolitua — of  Hippolitus  murdered — arose  to 
his  imagination  in  busy  intrusion,  and  subdued 
the  strongest  efforts  of  nis  fortitude.  Julia  too, 
his  beloved  sister — unprotected — unfriended — 
might,  even  at  the  moment  he  lamented  her,  be 
sinking  under  sufferings  dreadful  to  humanity. 
The  airy  schemes  he  once  formed  of  future  fe- 
licity, resulting  from  the  union  of  two  persons 
so  justly  dear  to  him — with  the  gay  visions  of 

{vast  happiness — floated  upon  his  fancy,  and  the 
ustre  they  reflected  served  only  to  heighten,  by 
contrast,  the  obscurity  and  gloom  of  his  present 
views.  He  had,  however,  a  new  subject  of  as- 
tonishment, which  often  withdrew  his  thoughts 
from  their  accustomed  object,  and  substituted  a 
sensation  less  painful,  though  scarcely  less  pow- 
erful. One  night  as  he  lay  ruminating  on  the 
past,  in  melancholy  dejection,  the  stillness  of  the 
place  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  low  and  dis- 
mal sound.  It  returned  at  intervals  in  hollow 
sighings,  and  seemed  to  come  from  some  person 
in  deep  distress.  So  much  did  fear  operate  upon 
his  mind,  that  he  was  uncertain  whether  it  arose 
from  within  or  from  without.  He  looked  around 
his  dungeon,  but  could  distinguish  no  object 
through  the  impenetrable  darkness.  As  he  lis- 
tened in  deep  amazement,  the  sound  was  repeat- 
ed in  moans  more  hollow.  Terror  now  occupied 
his  mind,  and  disturbed  his  reason ;  he  started 
from  his  posture,  and,  determined  to  be  satisfied 
whether  any  person  beside  himself  was  in  the 
dungeon^groped,  with  arms  extended,  along  the 
walls.  The  place  was  empty  ;  but  coming  to  a 
particular  spot,  the  sound  suddenly  arose  more 
distinctly  to  his  ear.  He  called  aloud,  and  asked 
who  was  there ;  but  received  no  answer.  Soon 
after  all  was  still ;  and  after  listening  for  some 
time  without  hearing  the  sounds  renewed,  he  laid 
himself  down  to  sleep.  On  the  following  day  he 
mentioned  to  the  man  who  brought  him  food 
what  he  had  heard,  and  inquired  concerning  the 
noise.  The  servant  appeared  very  much  terri- 
fied, but  could  give  no  information  that  might 
in  the  least  account  for  the  circumstance,  till  he 
mentioned  the  vicinity  of  the  dungeon  to  the 
southern  buildings.  The  dreadful  relation  for- 
merly given  by  the  Marquis  instantly  recurred 
to  the  mind  of  Ferdinand,  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  believe  that  the  moans  he  heard  came  from 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  murdered  della  Campo. 
At  this  conviction,  horror  thrilled  his  nerves ;  but 
he  remembered  his  oath,  and  was  silent.  His 
courage,  however,  yielded  to  the  idea  of  passing 
another  night  alone  in  his  prison,  where,  if  the 
vengeful  spirit  of  the  murdered  should  appear,  he 
might  even  dieof  the  horror  which  its  appearance 
would  inspire. 

The  mind  of  Ferdinand  was  highly  superior 
to  the  general  influence  of  superstition ;  but, 
in  the  present  instance,  such  strong  correlative 
circumstances  appeared,  as  compelled  even  in- 
credulity to  yiela.  He  had  himself  heard  strange 


and  awful  sounds  in  the  forsaken  southern  build- 
ings ;  he  received  from  his  father  a  dreadful  se- 
cret relative  to  them — a  secret  in  which  his  ho- 
nour, nay  even  his  life,  was  bound  up.  His  fa- 
ther had  also  confessed,  that  he  had  himself  there 
Been  appearances  which  he  could  never  after  re- 
member without  horror,  and  which  had  occasion- 
ed him  to  quit  that  part  of  the  castle.  All  these 
recollections  presented  to  Ferdinand  a  chain  of 
evidence  too  powerful  to  be  resisted;  and  he 
could  not  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  had 
for  once  been  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  and 
to  call  down  vengeance  on  the  descendants  of 
the  murderer. 

This  conviction  occasioned  him  a  degree  of 
horror,  such  as  no  apprehension  of  mortal  pow- 
ers could  have  excited ;  and  he  determined,  if 
possible,  to  prevail  on  Peter  to  pass  the  hours  of 
midnight  with  him  in  his  dungeon.  The  strict- 
ness of  Peter'6  fidelity  yielded  to  the  persuasions 
of  Ferdinand,  though  no  bribe  could  tempt  him 
to  incur  the  resentment  of  the  Marquis,  by  per- 
mitting an  escape.  Ferdinand  passed  the  day  in 
lingering  anxious  expectation,  and  the  return  of 
night  brought  Peter  to  the  dungeon.  His  kind- 
ness exposed  him  to  a  danger  which  he  had  not  ' 
foreseen  ;  for  when  seated  in  the  dungeon  alone 
with  his  prisoner,  how  easily  might  that  prison- 
er have  conquered  hiin,  ana  left  him  to  pay  his 
life  to  the  fury  of  the  Marquis.  He  was  preser- 
ved by  the  humanity  of  Ferdinand,  who  instant- 
ly perceived  his  advantage,  but  disdained  to  in- 
volve an  innocent  man  in  destruction,  and  spurn- 
ed the  suggestion  from  his  mind. 

Peter,  whose  friendship  was  stronger  than  his 
courage,  trembled  with  apprehension  as  the  hour 
drew  nigh  in  which  the  groans  had  been  heard 
on  the  preceding  night.  He  recounted  to  Fer- 
dinand a  variety  of  terrific  circumstances,  which 
existed  only  in  the  heated  imaginations  of  his 
fellow-servants,  but  which  were  still  admitted 
by  them  as  facts.  Among  the  rest,  he  did  not 
omit  to  mention  the  light  and  the  figure  which 
had  been  seen  to  issue  from  the  south  tower  on  the 
night  of  Julia's  intended  elopement ;  a  circum- 
stance which  he  embellished  with  innumerable 
aggravations  of  fear  and  wonder.  He  conclu- 
ded with  describing  the  general  consternation  it 
had  caused,  and  the  consequent  behaviour  of  the 
Marquis,  who  laughed  at  the  fears  of  his  people, 
yet  condescended  to  quiet  them  by  a  formal  re- 
view of  the  buildings  whence  their  terror  had 
originated.  He  related  the  adventure  of  the  door 
which  refused  to  yield,  the  sounds  which  arose 
from  within,  and  the  discovery  of  the  fallen 
roof;  but  declared  that  neither  he,  nor  any  of 
his  fellow-servants,  believed  the  noise  or  the  ob- 
struction proceeded  from  that,  Because,  my  lord, 
continued  he,  the  door  seemed  to  be  held  only 
in  one  place ;  and  as  for  the  noise — O  !  Lord  !  I 
never  snail  forget  what  a  noise  it  was ! — it  was  a 
thousand  times  louder  than  what  any  stones 
could  make. 
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Ferdinand  listened  to  this  narrative  in  silent 
wonder  ;  wonder  not  occasioned  by  the  adven- 
ture described,  but  by  the  hardihood  and  rash- 
ness of  the  Marquis,  who  had  thus  exposed  to 
the  inspection  of  his  people  that  dreadful  spot, 
which  he  knew  from  experience  to  be  the  haunt 
of  an  injured  spirit ;  a  spot  which  he  had  hither- 
to scrupulously  concealed  from  human  eye,  and 
human  curiosity ;  and  which,  for  so  many  years, 
he  had  not  dared  even  himself  to  enter.  Peter 
went  on,  but  was  presently  interrupted  by  a  hol- 
low moan,  which  seemed  to  come  from  beneath 
the  ground.  Blessed  Virgin !  exclaimed  he.  Fer- 
dinand listened  in  awful  expectation.  A  groan, 
longer  and  more  dreadful,  was  repeated,  when 
Peter  started  from  his  seat,  and  snatching  up  the 
lamp,  rushed  out  of  the  dungeon.  Ferdinand*, 
who  was  left  in  total  darkness,  followed  to  the 
door,  which  the  affrighted  Peter  had  not  stop- 
ped to  fasten,  but  which  had  closed,  and  seem- 
ed held  by  a  lock  that  could  be  opened  only  on 
the  outside.  The  sensations  of  Ferdinand,  thus 
compelled  to  remain  in  the  dungeon,  are  not  to 
be  imagined.  The  horrors  of  the  night,  what- 
ever they  were  to  be,  he  was  to  endure  alone. 
By  degrees,  however,  he  seemed  to  acquire  the 
valour  of  despair.  The  sounds  were  repeated, 
at  intervals,  for  near  an  hour,  when  silence  re- 
turned, and  remained  undisturbed  during  the 
rest  of  the  night.  Ferdinand  was  alarmed  by 
no  appearance,  and  at  length,  overcome  with  an- 
xiety and  watching,  he  sunk  to  repose. 

On  the  following  morning  Peter  returned  to 
the  dungeon,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  expect, 
yet  expecting  something  very  strange,  perhaps 
the  murder,  perhaps  the  supernatural  disappear- 
ance, of  his  young  lord,  h  ull  of  these  wud  ap- 
prehensions, he  dared  not  venture  thither  alone, 
but  persuaded  some  of  the  servants,  to  whom  he 
had  communicated  his  terrors,  to  accompany  him 
to  the  door.  As  they  passed  along  he  recol- 
lected, that  in  the  terror  of  the  preceding  night 
he  had  forgot  to  fasten  the  door,  and  he  now 
feared  that  his  prisoner  had  made  his  escape 
without  a  miracle.  He  hurried  to  the  door;  and 
his  surprise  was  extreme  to  find  it  fastened.  It 
instantly  struck  him  that  this  was  the  work  of 
a  supernatural  power,  when,  on  calling  aloud,  he 
was  answered  by  a  voice  from  within.  His  absurd 
fear  did  not  suffer  him  to  recognise  the  voice  of 
Ferdinand,  neither  did  he  suppose  that  Ferdi- 
nand had  failed  to' escape  ;  he,  therefore,  attri- 
buted the  voice  to  the  being  he  had  heard  on  the 
preceding  night  ;  and  starting  back  from  the 
door,  fled  with  his  companions  to  the  great  hall. 
There  the  uproar  occasioned  by  their  entrance 
called  together  a  number  of  persona,  amongst 
whom  was  the  Marquis,  who  was  soon  inform- 
ed of  the  cause  of  alarm,  with  a  long  history  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  foregoing  night.  At 
this  information,  the  Marquis  assumed  a  very 
stern  look,  and  severely  reprimanded  Peter  for 
his  imprudence,  at  the  same  time  reproaching 
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the  other  servants  with  their  undutifulness  in 
thus  disturbing  his  peace.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  condescension  he  had  practised  to  dissipate 
their  former  terrors,  and  of  the  result  of  their 
examination.  He  then  assured  them,  that  since 
indulgence  had  only  encouraged  intrusion,  he 
would  for  the  future  be  severe ;  and  concluded 
with  declaring,  that  the  first  roan  who  should 
disturb  him  with  a  repetition  of  such  ridiculous 
apprehensions,  or  should  attempt  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  castle  by  circulating  these  idle  no-"" 
tions,  should  be  rigorously  punished,  and  ba- 
nished his  dominions.  They  shrunk  back  at  his 
reproof,  and  were  silent. — Bring  a  torch,  said  the 
Marquis,  and  shew  me  to  the  dungeon.  I  will 
once  more  condescend  to  confute  you. 

They  obeyed,  and  descended  with  the  Mar, 

r,  who,  arriving  at  the  dungeon,  instantly 
w  open  the  door,  and  discovered  to  the  as- 
tonished eyes  of  his  attendants — Ferdinand  ! — 
He  started  with  surprise  at  the  entrance  of  his 
father  thus  attended.  The  Marquis  darted  up- 
on him  a  severe  look,  which  he  perfectly  com- 
prehended.— Now,  cried  he,  turning  to  his  peo- 
ple, what  do  you  see  ?  My  son,  whom  I  myself 
placed  here,  and  whose  voice,  which  answered 
to  your  calls,  you  have  transformed  into  un- 
known sounds.  Speak,  Ferdinand,  and  confirm 
what  I  say. — Ferdinand  did  so.  What  dread- 
ful spectre  appeared  to  you  last  night  ?  resumed 
the  Marquis,  looking  stedfastly  upon  him  :  gra- 
tify these  fellows  with  a  description  of  it,  for 
they  cannot  exist  without  something  of  the  mar- 
vellous.— None,  ray  lord,  replied  Ferdinand, 
who  too  well  understood  the  manner  of  the  Mar- 
quis.— 'Tis  well,  cried  the  Marquis ;  and  this  is 
the  last  time,  turning  to  his  attendants,  that 
your  folly  shall  be  treated  with  so  much  lenity. 
He  ceased  to  urge  the  subject,  and  forbore  to 
ask  Ferdinand  even  one  question  before  his  ser- 
vants, concerning  the  nocturnal  sounds  descri- 
bed by  Peter.  He  quitted  the  dungeon,  with 
eyes  steadily  bent  in  anger  and  suspicion  upon 
Ferdinand.  The  Marquis  suspected  that  the 
fears  of  his  son  had  inadvertently  betrayed  to 
Peter  a  part  of  the  secret  intrusted  to  him,  and 
he  artfully  interrogated  Peter,  with  seeming  care- 
lessness, concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  From  him  he  drew  such  answers 
as  honourably  acquitted  Ferdinand  of  indiscre- 
tion, and  relieved  himself  from  tormenting  ap- 
prehensions. 

The  following  night  passed  quietly  away ; 
neither  sound  nor  appearance  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Ferdinand.  The  Marquis,  on  the  next  day, 
thought  proper  to  soften  the  severity  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  he  was  removed  from  nis  dungeon 
to  a  room  strongly  grated,  but  exposed  to  the 
light  of  day. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
increased  the  general  discord,  and  threatened 
Emilia  with  the  loss  of  her  last  remaining  com- 
fort—the advice  and  consolation  of  Madame  dr 
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Menon.  The  Marchioness,  whose  passion  for 
the  Count  de  Verexa  had  at  length  yielded  to 
absence,  and  the  pressure  of  present  circum- 
stances, now  bestowed  her  smiles  upon  a  young 
Italian  cavalier,  a  visitor  at  the  castle,  who  pos- 
sessed too  much  of  the  spirit  of  gallantry  to  per- 
mit a  lady  to  languish  in  vain.  The  Marquis, 
whose  mind  was  occupied  with  other  passions, 
was  insensible  to  the  misconduct  of  his  wife, 
who  at  all  times  had  the  address  to  disguise  her 
vices  beneath  the  gloss  of  virtue  and  innocent 
freedom.  The  intrigue  was  discovered  by 
Madame,  who,  having  one  day  left  a  book  in 
the  oak  parlour,  returned  thither  in  search  of 
it.  As  she  opened  the  door  of  the  apartment,  she 
heard  the  voice  of  the  cavalier  in  passionate  ex- 
clamation ;  and  on  entering,  discovered  him  ri- 
sing in  some  confusion  from  the  feet  of  the  Mar- 
chioness, who,  darting  at  Madame  a  look  of  se- 
verity, arose  from  her  seat  Madame,  shocked 
at  what  she  had  seen,  instantly  retired,  and  bu- 
ried in  her  own  bosom  that  secret,  the  discovery 
of  which  would  most  essentially  have  poisoned 
the  peace  of  the  Marquis.  The  Marchioness, 
who  was  a  stranger  to  the  generosity  of  senti- 
ment which  actuated  Madame  de  Menon,  doubt- 
ed not  that  she  would  seize  the  moment  of  re- 
taliation, and  expose  her  conduct  where  most 
she  dreaded  it  should  be  known.  The  consci- 
ousness of  guilt  tortured  her  with  incessant  fear 
of  discovery,  and  from  this  period  her  whole  at- 
tention was  employed  to  dislodge  from  the  cas- 
tle the  person  to  whom  her  character  was  com- 
mitted. In  this  it  was  not  difficult  to  succeed ; 
for  the  delicacy  of  Madame's  feelings  made  her 
quick  to  perceive,  and  to  withdraw  from  a  treat- 
ment, unsuitable  to  the  natural  dignity  of  her 
character.  She  therefore  resolved  to  depart  from 
the  castle ;  but  disdaining  to  take  an  advantage 
even  over  a  successful  enemy,  she  determined  to 
be  silent  on  that  subject  which  would  instantly 
have  transferred  the  triumph  from  her  adversa- 
ry to  herself.  When  the  Marquis,  on  hearing 
her  determination  to  retire,  earnestly  inquired 
for  the  motive  of  her  conduct,  she  forbore  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  real  one,  and  left  him  to  in* 
certitude  and  disappointment. 

To  Emilia  this  design  occasioned  a  distress 
which  almost  subdued  the  resolution  of  Madame. 
Her  tears  and  entreaties  spoke  the  artless  ener- 
gy of  sorrow.  In  Madame  she  lost  her  only 
friend ;  and  she  too  well  understood  the  value  of 
that  friend,  to  see  her  depart  without  feeding  and 
expressing  the  deepest  distress.  From  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  memory  of  the  mother,  Ma- 
dame had  been  induced  to  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  her  daughters,  whose  engaging  disposi- 
tions had  perpetuated  a  kind  of  hereditary  af- 
fection. Regard  for  Emilia  and  Julia  had  alone 
for  some  tune  detained  her  at  the  castle ;  but 
this  was  now  succeeded  by  the  influence  of  con- 
siderations too  powerful  to  be  resisted.  As  her 
income  was  small,  it  was  her  plan  to  retire  to  her 


native  place,  which  was  situated  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  island,  and  there  take  up  her  residence  in 

a  convent. 

Emilia  saw  the  time  of  Madame's  departure 
approach  with  increased  distress.  They  left  each 
other  with  a  mutual  sorrow,  which  did  honour 
to  their  hearts.  When  her  last  friend  was  gone, 
Emilia  wandered  through  the  forsaken  apart- 
ments, where  she  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
verse with  Julia,  and  to  receive  consolation  and' 
sympathy  from  her  dear  instructress,  with  a  kind 
of  anguish  known  only  to  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced a  similar  situation.  Madame  pursued 
her  journey  with  a  heavy  heart.  Separated 
from  the  objects  of  her  fondest  affections,  and 
from  the  scenes  and  occupations  for  which  long 
habit  had  formed  claims  upon  her  heart,  she 
seemed  without  interest  and  without  motive  for 
exertion.  The  world  appeared  a  wide  and  gloomy 
desert,  where  no  heart  welcomed  her  with  kind- 
ness— no  countenance  brightened  into  smiles  at 
her  approach.  It  was  many  years  since  she  quit-  " 
ted  Calini — and  in  the  interval,  death  had  swept 
away  the  few  friends  she  left  there.  The  fu- 
ture represented  a  melancholy  scene ;  but  she 
had  the  retrospect  of  years  spent  in  honourable 
endeavour  and  strict  integrity,  to  cheer  her  heart 
and  encourage  her  hopes. 

But  her  utmost  endeavours  were  unable  to  re- 
press the  anxiety  with  which  the  uncertain  fate 
of  Julia  overwhelmed  her.  Wild  and  terrific 
images  arose  to  her  imagination.  Fancy  drew 
the  scene ;— she  deepened  the  shades  ;  and  the 
terrific  aspect  of  the  objects  she  presented  was 
heightened  by  the  obscurity  which  involved 
them. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Towards  the  close  of  day,  Madame  de  Me- 
non arrived  at  a  small  village  situated  among 
the  mountains,  where  she  purposed  to  pass  the 
night.  The  evening  was  remarkably  fine,  and 
the  romantic  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery 
invited  her  to  walk.  She  followed  the  windings 
bf  a  stream,  which  was  lost  at  some  distance 
amongst  luxuriant  groves  of  chesnut.  The  rich 
colouring  of  evening  glowed  through  the  dark 
foliage,  which,  spreading  a  pensive  gloom  around, 
offered  a  scene  congenial  to  the  present  temper 
of  her  mind,  and  she  entered  the  shades.  Her 
thoughts,  affected  by  the  surrounding  objects, 
gradually  sunk  into  a  pleasing  and  complacent 
melancholy,  and  she  was  insensibly  led  on.  She 
still  followed  the  course  of  the  stream  to  where 
the  deep  shades  retired,  and  the  scene  again 
opening  to  day,  yielded  to  her  a  view  so  various 
and  sublime,  that  she  paused  in  thrilling  and 
^delightful  wonder.  A  group  of  wild  ana  gro- 
tesque rocks  rose  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  their 
fantastic  shapes  exhibited  Nature  in  her  most 
sublime  and  striking  attitudes.   Here  her  vast 
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magnificence  elevated  the  mind  of  the  beholder  volving  you  in  its  disgrace. — Say  no  more,  my 
to  enthusiasm.  Fancy  caught  the  thrilling  Ben-  lore,  on  the  subject,  replied  Madame ;  with  re- 
sat  ion,  and  at  her  touch  the  towering  steeps  spect  to  myself,  I  admired  your  conduct,  and 
.became  shaded  with  unreal  glooms;  the  caves  felt  severely  for  your  situation.  Rather  let  me 
more  darkly  frowned — the  projecting 'cliffs  as-  hear  by  what  means  you  effected  your  escape, 
sumed  a  more  terrific  aspect,  and  the  wild  over-  and  what  has  since  befallen  you. — Julia  paused 
hanging  shrubs  waved  to  the  gale  in  deeper  a  moment,  as  if  to  stifle  her  r 


murmurs.   The  scene  inspired  Madame  with  then  commenced  her  narrative, 

reverential  awe,  and  her  thoughts  involuntarily  You  are  already  acquainted  with  the  secret 

rose,  "  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God."  The  of  that  night,  so  fatal  to  my  peace.    I  recall  the 

last  dying  gleams  of  day  tinted  the  rocks  and  remembrance  of  it  with  an  anguish  which  I 


shone' upon  the  waters,  which  retired  through  .  cannot  conceal :  and  why  should  I  wish  its  con- 
a  rugged  channel,  and  were  lost  afar  among  the  cealment,  since  I  mourn  for  one,  whose  noble 
receding  cliffs.  While  she  listened  to  their  dis-  qualities  justified  all  my  admiration,  and  de- 
tant  murmur,  a  voice  of  liquid  and  melodious  served  more  than  my  feeble  praise  can  bestow  ? 
sweetness  arose  from  among  the  rocks ;  it  sung  the  idea  of  whom  will  be  the  last  to  linger  in 
an  air,  whose  melancholy  expression  awakened  my  mind  till  death  shuts  up  the  painful  scene, 
all  her  attention,  and  captivated  her  heart.  The  Her  voice  trembled,  and  she  paused.  After  a 
tones  swelled  and  died  faintly  away  among  the  few  moments  she  resumed  her  tale.  I  will  spare 
clear,  yet  languishing  echoes,  which  the  rocks  myself  the  pain  of  recurring  to  scenes  with 
repea  ted  with  an  effect  like  that  of  enchantment,  which  you  are  not  unacquainted,  and  proceed  to 
Madame  looked  around  in  search  of  the  sweet  those  which  more  immediately  attract  your  in- 
warbler,  and  observed  at  some  distance  a  pea-  terest.  Caterina,  my  faithful  servant,  you  know, 
aant  girl  seated  on  a  small  projection  of  the  rock,  attended  me  in  my  confinement ;  to  ner  kind- 
overshadowed  by  drooping  sycamores.  She  ness  I  owe  my  escape.  She  obtained  from  her 
moved  slowly  towards  the  spot,  which  she  had  lover,  a  servant  in  the  castle,  that  assistance 
almost  readied,  when  the  sound  of  her  steps  which  gave  me  liberty.  One  night,  when  Carlo, 
startled  and  silenced  the  syren,  who,  on  per-  who  had  been  appointed  my  guard,  was  asleep, 
ceiving  a  stranger,  arose  in  an  attitude  to  de*  Nicolo  crept  into  his  chamber,  and  stole  from 
part.  The  voice  of  Madame  arrested  her,  and  him  the  keys  of  my  prison.  He  had  previously 
she  approached.  Language  cannot  paint  the  procured  a  ladder  of  ropes.  O !  I  can  never 
Sensation  of  Madame,  when  in  the  disguise  of  a  forget  my  emotions,  when  in  the  dead  hour  of 
peasant  girl,  she  distinguished  the  features  of  that  night,  which  was  meant  to  precede  the  day 
Julia,  whose  eyes  lighted  up  with  sudden  recol-  of  my  sacrifice,  I  heard  the  door  of  my  prison 
Jeetion,  and  who  sunk  into  her  arms,  overcome  unlock,  and  found  myself  half  at  liberty  I  My 
'  with  joy.  When  their  first  emotions  were  sub-  trembling  limbs  with  difficulty  supported  me  as 
aided,  and  Julia  had  received  answers  to  her  I  followed  Caterina  to  the  saloon,  the  windows 
inquiries  concerning  Ferdinand  and  Emilia,  she  of  which  being  low  and  near  to  the  terrace, 
led  Madame  to  the  place  of  her  concealment,  suited  our  purpose.  To  the  terrace  we  easily 
This  was  a  solitary  cottage,  in  a  close  valley  got,  where  Nicolo  awaited  us  with  the  rope- 
surrounded  by  mountains,  whose  cliffs  appear-  ladder.  He  fastened  it  to  the  ground ;  and  ha- 
ed  wholly  inaccessible  to  mortal  foot.  The  deep  ving  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  quickly 
solitudcof  the  scene  dissipated  at  once  Madame  s  slided  down  on  the  other  side.  There  be  held 
wonder  that  Julia  had  so  long  remained  undis-  it,  while  we  ascended  and  descended ;  and  I 
covered,  and  excited  surprise  now  she  had  been  soon  breathed  the  air  of  freedom  again.  But 
able  to  explore  a  spot  thus  deeply  sequestered ;  the  apprehension  of  being  retaken  was  still  too 
but  Madame  observed  with  extreme  concern,  powerful  to  permit  a  full  enjoyment  of  my  es- 
that  the  countenance  of  Julia  no  longer  wore  cape.  It  was  my  plan  to  proceed  to  the  place  of 
the  smile  of  health  and  gaiety.  Her  fine  fea-  my  faithful  Catenna's  nativity,  where  she  had 
tures  had  received  the  impressions  not  only  of  asstired  me  I  might  find  a  safe  asylum  in  the 
melancholy,  but  of  grief.  Madame  sighed  as  cottage  of  her  parents,  from  whom,  as  they  had 
she  gazed,  and  read  too  plainly  the  cause  of  the  never  seen  me,  I  might  conceal  my  birth.  This 
change.  Julia  understood  that  sigh,  and  an-  place,  she  said,  was  entirely  unknown  to  the 
a w<rcd  it  with  her  tears.  She  pressed  the  hand  Marquis,  who  had  hired  her  at  Naples  only  a 
of  Madame  in  mournful  silence  to  her  hps,  and  few  months  before,  without  any  inquiries  con- 
her  cheeks  were  suffused  with  a  crimson  glow.  At  cerning  her  family.  She  had  informed  me  that 
length,  recovering  herself,  I  have  much,  my  dear  'He  village  was  many  leagues  distant  from  the 
madam,  to  tell,  said  she, and  much  toexplain,ere  castle,  but  that  she  was  very  well  acquainted 
you  will  admit  me  again  to  that  esteem  of  which  with  the  road.  At  the  foot  ox  the  walls  we  left 
I  was  once  so  justly  proud.  I  had  no  resource  Nicolo,  who  returned  to  the  castle  to  prevent 
from  misery,  but  in  flight ;  and  of  that  I  could  suspicion,  but  with  an  intention  to  leave  it  at  a 
you  a  confidant,  without  meanly  in-  less  dangerous  time,  and  repair  to  " 
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good  Caterina.  I  parted  from  him  with  many 
thanks,  and  gave  him  a  small  diamond  cross, 
•which,  for  that  purpose,  I  had  taken  from  the 
jewels  sent  to  me  for  wedding  ornaments. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  walls 
we  stopped,  and  I  assumed  the  habit  in  which 
you  now  see  me.  My  own  dress  was  fastened 
to  some  heavy  stones,  and  Caterina  threw  it  in- 
to the  stream,  near  the  almond  grove,  whose 
murmuring*  you  have  so  often  admired.  The 
fatigue  and  hardship  I  endured  in  this  journey, 
performed  almost  wholly  on  foot,  at  any  other 
time  would  have  overcome  me ;  but  my  mind 
was  so  occupied  by  the  danger  I  was  avoiding, 
that  these  lesser  evils  were  disregarded.  We 
arrived  in  safety  at  the  cottage,  which  stood  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  village  of  Karrini,  and 
were  received  by  Caterina's  parents  with  some 
surprise  and  more  kindness.  I  soon  perceived 
it  would  be  useless,  and  even  dangerous,  to  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  character  I  "personated. 
In  the  eyes  pf  Caterina's  mother  I  read  a  degree 
of  surprise  and  admiration,  which  declared  she 
believed  me  to  be  of  superior  rank  ;  I,  therefore, 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  win  her  fidelity  by 
intrusting  her  with  my  secret,  than,  by  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  it,  leave  it  to  be  discovered 
by  her  curiosity  or  discernment.  Accordingly, 
I  made  known  my  quality  and  my  distress,  and 
received  strong  assurances  of  assistance  and  at- 
tachment. For  farther  security,  I  removed  to 
this  sequestered  spot.  The  cottage  we  are  now 
in  belongs  to  a  sister  of  Caterina,  upon  whose 
faithfulness  I  have  been  hitherto  fully  justified 
in  reiving.  But  I  am  not  even  here  secure  from 
apprehension,  since  for  several  days  past  horse- 
men of  a  suspicious  appearance  have  been  ob- 
served near  Marcy,  which  is  only  half  a  league 
from  hence. 

Here  Julia  closed  her  narration,  to  which 
Madame  had  listened  with  a  mixture  of  surprise 
and  pity,  which  her  eyes  sufficiently  discovered. 
The  last  circumstance  of  the  narrative^seriously 
alarmed  her.  She  acquainted  Julia  with  the 
pursuit  which  the  Duke  had  undertaken  ;  and 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  believe  it  a  party  of  his 
people  whom  Julia  had  described.  Madame, 
therefore,  earnestly  advised  her  tb  quit  her  pre- 
sent situation,  ana  to  accompany  her  in  disguise 
to  the  monastery  of  St  Augustin,  where  she 
would  find  a  secure  retreat ;  because,  even  if 
her  place  of  refuge  should  be  discovered,  the 
superior  authority  of  the  church  would  protect 
her.  Julia  accepted  the  proposal  with  much 
joy.  As  it  was  necessary  that  Madame  should 
sleep  at  the  village  where  she  had  left  her  ser- 
vants and  horses,  it  was  agreed  that  at  break  of 
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day  she  should  return  to  the  cottage,  where 
Julia  would  await  her.  Madame  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  Julia,  whose  heart,  in  spite  of 
reason,  sunk  when  she  saw  her  depart,  though 
but  for  the  necessary  interval  of  repose. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  Madame  arose.  Her  ser- 
vants, who  were  hired  for  the  journey,  were 
strangers  to  Julia:  from  them,  therefore,  she 
had  nothing  to  apprehend.  She  reached  the 
cottage  before  sun-rise,  having  left  her  people 
at  some  little  distance.  Her  heart  foreboded 
evil,  when,  on  knocking  at  the  door,  no  answer 
was  returned.  She  knocked  again,  and  still  all 
was  silent.  Through  the  casement  she  could 
discover  no  object  amidst  the  grey  obscurity  of 
the  dawn.  She  now  opened  the  door,  and,  to 
her  inexpressible  surprise  and  distress,  found  the 
cottage  empty.  She  proceeded  to  a  small  inner 
room,  where  lay  a  part  of  Julia's  apparel.  The 
bed  had  no  appearance  of  having  been  slept  in, 
and  every  moment  served  to  heighten  and  con- 
firm her  apprehensions.  While  she  pursued  the 
search,  she  suddenly  heard  the  trampling  of 
feet  at  the  cottage  door,  and  presently  after  some 
people  entered.  Her  fears  for  Julia  now  yielded 
to  those  for  her  own  safety,  and  she  was  unde- 
termined whether  to  discover  herself,  or  remain 
in  her  present  situation,  when  she  was  relieved 
from  her  irresolution  by  the  appearance  of  Julia. 

On  the  return  of  the  good  woman,  who  had 
accompanied  Madame  to  the  village  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  Julia  went  to  the  cottage  at  Kar- 
rini. Her  grateful  heart  would  not  suffer  her 
to  depart  without  taking  leave  of  her  faithful 
friends,  thanking  them  for  their  kindness,  and 
informing  them  of  her  future  prospects.  They 
had  prevailed  upon  her  to  spend  the  few  inter- 
vening hours  at  their  cot,  whence  she  had  just 
risen  to  meet  Madame. 

They  now  hastened  to  the  spot  where  the 
horses  were  stationed,  and  commenced  their 
journey.  For  some  leagues  they  travelled  in  si- 
lence and  thought,  over  a  wild  and  picturesque 
country.  The  landscape  was  tinted  with  rich 
and  variegated  hues ;  and  the  autumnal  lights, 
which  streamed  upon  the  lulls,  produced  a  spi- 
rited and  beautiful  effect  upon  the  scenery.  All 
the  glories  of  the  vintage  rose  to  their  view : 
the  purple  grapes  flushed  through  the  dark  green 
of  the  surrounding  foliage,  and  the  prospect 
glowed  wi{h  luxuriance. 

They  now  descended  into  a  deep  valley,  which 
appeared  more  like  a  scene  of  airy  enchantment 
than  reality.  Along  the  bottom  flowed  a  clear, 
majestic  stream,  whose  banks  were  adorned  with 
thick  groves  of  orange  and  citron  trees.  Julia 
surveyed  the  scene  in  silent  complacency,  but 
her  eye  quickly  caught  an  object  which  changed 
with  instantaneous  shock  the  tone  of  her  feel- 
ings. She  observed  a  party  of  horsemen  wind- 
ing down  the  side  of  a  hill  behind  her.  Their 
uncommon  speed  alarmed  her,  and  she  pushed 
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her  horse  into  a  gallop.  On  looking  back,  Ma- 
dame de  Mcnon  clearly  perceived  they  were  in 
pursuit.  Soon  after  the  men  suddenly  appeared 
from  behind  a  dark  grove  within  a  small  dis- 
tance of  them  ;  and,  upon  their  nearer  approach, 
Julia,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  fear,  sunk 
breathless  from  her  horse.  She  was  saved  from 
the  ground  by  one  of  the  pursuers,  who  caught 
her  in  his  arms.  Madame,  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  were  quickly  overtaken ;  and  as  soon  as 
Julia  revived,  they  were  bound,  and  re-conduct- 
ed to  the  hill  from  whence  they  had  descended. 
Imagination  only  can  paint  theanguish  of  Julia's 
mind,  when  she  saw  herself  thus  delivered  up 
to  the  power  of  her  enemy.  Madame,  in  the 
surrounding  troop,  discovered  none  of  the  Mar- 
quis's people,  and  they  were  therefore  evidently 
in  the  hands  of  the  Duke.  After  travelling  for 
some  hours,  they  quitted  the  main  road,  and 
turned  into  a  narrow  winding  dell,  overshadow- 
ed by  high  trees,  which  almost  excluded  the 
light.  The  gloom  of  the  place  inspired  terrific 
images.  Julia  trembled  as  she  entered ;  and 
her  emotion  was  heightened,  when  she  percei- 
ved at  some  distance,  through  the  long  perspec- 
tive of  the  trees,  a  large  ruinous  mansion.  The 
gloom  of  the  surrounding  shades  partly  conceal- 
ed it  from  her  view;  but,  as  she  drew  near, 
each  forlorn  and  decaying  feature  of  the  fabric 
was  gradually  disclosed,  and  struck  upon  her 
heart  a  horror  such  as  she  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced. The  broken  battlements,  enwrcath- 
ed  with  ivy,  proclaimed  the  fallen  grandeur  of 
the  place,  while  the  shattered  vacant  window- 
frames  exhibited  its  desolation,  and  the  high 
grass  that  overgrew  the  threshold  seemed  to  say. 
now  long  it  was  since  mortal  foot  had  entered. 
The  place  appeared  fit  only  for  the  purposes  of 
violence  and  destruction  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
captives,  when  they  stopped  at  its  gates,  felt 
the  full  force  of  its  norrors. 

They  were  taken  from  their  horses,  and  con- 
veyed to  an  interior  part  of  the  building,  which, 
if  it  had  once  been  a  chamber,  no  longer  deser- 
ved the  name.  Here  the  guard  said  they  were 
directed  to  detain  them  till  the  arrival  of  their 
lord,  who  had  appointed  this  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. He  was  expected  to  meet  them  in  a 
few  hours,  and  these  were  hours  of  indescribable 
torture  to  Julia  and  Madame.  From  the  furi- 
ous passions  of  the  Duke,  exasperated  by  fre- 
quent disappointment,  Julia  had  every  evil  to 
apprehend  ;  and  the  loneliness  of  the  spot  he 
had  chosen,  enabled  him  to  perpetrate  any  de- 
signs, however  violent.  For  the  first  time,  she 
^repented  that  she  had  left  her  father's  house. 
Madame  wept  over  her,  but  comfort  she  had 
none  to  give.  The  day  closed — the  Duke  did 
not  appear,  and  the  fate  of  Julia  yet  hung  in 
perilous  uncertainty.  At  length,  from  a  win- 
dow of  the  apartment  she  was  in,  she  distin- 
guished a  glimmering  of  torches  among  the  trees, 
and  presently  after  the  clattering  of  hoofa  con- 


vinced her  the  Duke  was  approaching.  Her 
heart  sunk  at  the  sound ;  and  throwing  her 
amis  round  Madame's  neck,  she  resigned  her- 
self to  despair.  She  was  soon  roused  by  some 
men,  who  came  to  announce  the  arrival  of  their 
lord.  In  a  few  moments  the  place,  which  had 
lately  been  so  silent,  echoed  with  tumult ;  and 
a  sudden  blaze  of  light  illumining  the  fabric, 
served  to  exhibit  more  forcibly  its  striking  hor- 
rors. Julia  ran  to  the  window  ;  and,  in  a  sort 
of  court  below,  perceived  a  group  of  men  dis- 
mounting from  their  horses.  The  torches  shed 
a  partial  light ;  and  while  she  anxiously  looked 
round  for  the  person  of  the  Duke,  the  whole 
party  entered  the  mansion.  She  listened  to  a 
confused  uproar  of  voices,  which  sounded  from 
the  room  beneath,  and  soon  after  it  sunk  into 
a  low  murmur,  as  if  some  matter  of  importance 
was  in  agitation.  For  some  moments  she  sat 
in  lingering  terror,  when  she  heard  footsteps 
advancing  towards  the  chamber,  and  a  sudden 
gleam  of  torch-light  flashed  upon  the  walls. 
Wretched  girl!  I  "have  at  last  secured  you! 
said  a  cavalier,  who  now  entered  the  room.-  He 
stopped  as  he  perceived  Julia ;  and  turning  to 
the  men  who  stood  without,  Are  these,  said  he, 
the  fugitives  you  have  taken  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 
— Then  you  nave  deceived  yourselves,  and  mis- 
led me ;  this  is  not  my  daughter.  These  words 
struck  the  sudden  light  of  truth  and  joy  upon 
the  heart  of  Julia,  whom  terror  had  before  ren- 
dered almost  lifeless  ;  and  who  had  not  percei- 
ved that  the  person  entering  was  a  stranger. 
Madame  now  stepped  forward,  and  an  expla- 
nation ensue  (1 .  when  it  appeared  that  the  stran- 
ger was  the  Marquis  Murani,  the  father  of  the 
fair  fugitive  whom  the  Duke  had  before  mista- 
ken for  Julia. 

The  appearance  and  the  evident  flight  of  Juh'a  r 
had  deceived  the  banditti  employed  by  tins  no- 
bleman, into  a  belief  that  she  was  the  object 
of  their  search,  and  had  occasioned  her  this  un- 
necessary distress.  But  the  joy  she  now  felt,  on 
finding  herself  thus  unexpectedly  at  liberty, 
surpassed,  if  possible,  her  preceding  terrors.  The 
Marquis  made  Madame  and  Julia  all  the  repa- 
ration in  his  power,  by  offering  immediately  to 
reconduct  them  to  the  main  road,  and  to  guard 
to  some  place  of  safety  for  the  night, 
offer  was  eagerly  and  thankfully  accepted ; 
and  though  faint  from  distress,  fatigue,  and 
want  of  sustenance,  they  joyfully  remounted 
their  horses,  and  by  torch-light  quitted  the  man- 
sion. After  some  hours  travelling  they  arrived 
at  a  small  town,  where  they  procured  the  ac- 
commodation so  necessary  to  their  support  and 
repose.  Here  their  guides  quitted  them  to  con- 
tinue their  search. 

They  arose  with  the  dawn,  and  continued 
their  journey,  continually  terrified  with  the  ap- 
prehension of  encountering  the  Duke's  people. 
At  noon  they  arrived  at  Azulia,  from  whence 
the  monastery,  or  abbey  of  St  Augustin,  was 
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distant  only  a  few  miles.  Madame  wrote  to  the 
Padre  Abate,  to  whom  she  was  somewhat  rela- 
ted, and  soon  after  received  an  answer  very  fa- 
vourable to  her  wishes.  The  same  evening  they 
repaired  to  the  abbey ;  where  Julia,  once  more 
relieved  from  the  fear  of  pursuit,  offered  up  a 
prayer  of  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  calm  her  sorrows  by  devotion.  She  was 
received  by  the  Abbot  with  a  sort  of  paternal 
affection,  and  by  the  nuns  with  officious  kind- 
ness. Comforted  by  these  circumstances,  and 
by  the  tranquil  appearance  of  everything  around 
her,  she  retired  to  rest,  and  passed  the  night  in 
peaceful  slumbers. 

In  her  present  situation  she  found  much  no- 
velty to  amuse,  and  much  serious  matter  to  in- 
terest, her  mind.  Entendered  by  distress,  she 
easily  yielded  to  the  pensive  manners  of  her 
companions,  and  to  the  serene  uniformity  of  a 
monastic  life.  She  loved  to  wander  through  the 
lonely  cloisters,  and  high-arched  aisles,  whose 
long  perspectives  retired  in  simple  grandeur, 
diffusing  a  holy  calm  around.  She  found  much 
pleasure  in  the  conversation  of  the  nuns,  many 
of  whom  were  uncommonly  amiable,  and  the 
dignified  sweetness  of  whose  manners  formed  a 
charm  irresistibly  attractive.  The  soft  melan- 
choly impressed  upon  their  countenances,  por- 
trayed the  situation  of  their  minds,  and  excited 
in  Julia  a  very  interesting  mixture  of  pity  and 
esteem.  The  affectionate  appellation  of  sister, 
and  all  that  endearing  tenderness  which  they 
so  well  know  how  to  display,  and  of  which  they 
so  well  understand  the  effect,  they  bestowed  on 
Julia,  in  the  hope  of  winning  her  to  become  one 
of  their  order. 

Soothed  by  the  presence  of  Madame,  the  as- 
siduity of  the  nuns,  and  by  the  stillness  and 
sanctity  of  the  place,  her  mind  gradually  reco- 
vered a  degree  of  complacency  to  which  it  had 
long  been  a  stranger,  But  notwithstanding  all 
her  efforts,  the  idea  of  Hippolitus  would  at  in- 
tervals return  upon  her  memory  with  a  force 
that  at  once  subdued  her  fortitude,  and  sunk 
her  in  a  temporary  despair. 

Among  the  holy  sisters,  Julia  distinguished 
one,  the  singular  fervour  of  whose  devotion,  and 
the  pensive  air  of  whose  countenance,  softened 
by  the  languor  of  illness,  attracted  her  curiosi- 
ty, and  excited  a  strong  degree  of  pity.  The 
nun,  by  a  sort  of  sympathy,  seemed  particular- 
ly inclined  towards  Julia,  which  she  discovered 
by  innumerable  acts  of  kindness,  such  as  the 
heart  can  quickly  understand  and  acknowledge, 
although  description  can  never  reach  them.  In 
conversation  with  her,  Julia  endeavoured,  as  tar 
as  delicacy  would  permit,  to  prompt  an  expla- 
nation or  that  more  than  common  dejection 
which  shaded  those  features,  where  beauty, 
touched  by  resignation  and  sublimed  by  reli- 
gion, shone  forth  with  mild  and  lambent  lustre. 

The  Duke  de  Luovo,  after  having  been  de- 
tained for  some  weeks  by  the  fever  which  his 


wounds  had  produced,  and  his  irritated  pas- 
sions had  much  prolonged,  arrived  at  the  castle 
of  Mazzini. 

When  the  Marquis  saw  him  return,  and  re- 
collected the  futility  of  those  exertions,  by  which 
he  had  boastingly  promised  to  recover  Julia,  the] 
violence  of  his  nature  spurned  the  disguise  of} 
art,  and  burst  forth  in  contemptuous  impeach- 
ment of  the  valour  and  discernment  of  the  Duke,! 
who  soon  retorted  with  equal  fury.  The  con- 
sequence might  have  been  fatal,  had  not  the 
ambition  of  the  Marquis  subdued  the  sudden  ir- 
ritation of  his  inferior  passions,  and  induced 
him  to  soften  the  severity  of  his  accusations,  by 
subsequent  concessions.  The  Duke,  whose  pas- 
sion for  Julia  was  heightened  by  the  difficul- 
ty which  opposed  it.  admitted  such  concessions 
as  in  other  circumstances  he  would  have  reject- 
ed ;  and  thus  each,  conquered  by  the  predomi- 
nant passion  of  the  moment,  submitted  to  be 
the  slave  of  his  adversary. 

Emilia  was  at  length  released  from  the  con- 
finement she  had  stfunjustly  suffered.  She  had 
now  the  use  of  her  old  apartments,  where, 
solitary  and  dejected,  her  hours  moved  heavily 
along,  embittered  by  incessant  anxiety  for  Julia, 
and  ny  regret  for  the  lost  society  or  Madame. 
^a"  lid--  Marchioness,  w  )io$^^  ^)l^^^^vircs  flf 
temporary  suspense  during  the  present  con- 
fusion at  the  castle,  exercised  the  ill-humoured 
caprice,  which  disappointment  and  lassitude  in- 
spired, upon  her  remaining  subject.  Emilia 
was  condemned  to  suffer,  and  to  endure  with- 
out the  privilege  of  complaining.  In  reviewing 
the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  she  saw  those 
most  dear  to  her  banished,  or  imprisoned  by 
the  secret  influence  of  a  woman,  every  feature 
of  whose  character  was  exactly  opposite  to  that 
of  the  amiable  mother  she  had.  been  appointed 
to  succeed. 

The  search  after  Julia  still  continued,  and 
was  still  unsuccessful.  The  astonishment  of 
the  Marquis  increased  with  his  disappointments ; 
for  where  could  Julia,  ignorant  of  the  country, 
and  destitute  of  friends,  nave  possibly  found  an 
asylum  ?  He  swore  with  a  terrible  oath  to  re- 
venge on  her  head,  whenever  she  should  be 
found,  the  trouble  and  vexation  she  now  caused 
him.  But  he  agreed  with  the  Duke  to  relinquish 
for  a  while  the  search ;  till  Julia,  gaining  con- 
fidence from  the  observation  of  this  circum- 
stance, might  gradually  suppose  herself  secure 
from  molestation,  and  thus  be  induced  to  emerge 
from  concealment. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Meanwhile  Julia,  sheltered  in  the  obscure 
recesses  of  St.  Augustin,  endeavoured  to  attain 
a  degree  of  that  tranquillity,  which  so  strikingly 
characterized  the  scenes  around  her.  The  abbey 
of  St  Augustin  was  a  large  magnificent  mass  of 
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Gothic  architecture,  whose  gloomy  battlements, 
and  majestic  towers,  arose  in  proud  sublimity 
from  amid  the  darkness  of  the  surrounding 
shades.  It  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  stood  a  proud  monument  of  monkish  super- 
stition and  princely  munificence.  In  the  times 
when  Italy  was  agitated  by  internal  commotions, 
and  persecuted  by  foreign  invaders,  this  edifice 
afforded  an  asylum  to  many  noble  Italian  emi- 
grants, who  here  consecrated  the  rest  of  their 
days  to  religion.  At  their  death  they  enriched 
the  monastery  with  the  treasures  which  it  had 
enabled  them  to  secure. 

The  view  of  this  building  revived  in  the  mind 
of  the  beholder  the  memory  of  past  ages.  The 
manners  and  characters  which  distinguished 
them  arose  to  his  fancy,  and  through  the  long 
lapse  of  years  he  discriminated  those  customs 
and  manners  which  formed  so  striking  a  contrast 
to  the  modes  of  his  own  times.  The  rude  man- 
ners, the  boisterous  passions,  the  danng  ambi- 
tion, and  the  gross  indulgences,  which  formerly 
characterized  the  priest,  the  nobleman,  and  the 
sovereign,  had  now  begun  to  yield  to  learning, 
the  charms  of  refined  conversation,  political  in- 
trigue, and  private  artifices.  Thus  do  the  scenes 
of  life  vary  with  the  predominant  passions  of 
mankind,  and  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  dark  clouds  of  prejudice  break  away  before 
the  sun  of  science,  and  gradually  dissolving, 
leave  the  brightening  hemisphere  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  beams.  But  through  the  present 
scene  appeared  only  a  few  scattered  rays,  which 
served  to  shew  more  forcibly  the  vast  and  heavy 
masM's  that  concealed  the  form  of  truth.  Here 
prejudice,  not  reason,  suspended  the  influence 
of  the  passions ;  and  scholastic  learning,  mys- 
terious philosophy,  and  crafty  sanctity,  supplied 
the  jdace  of  wisdom,  simplicity,  and  pure  devo- 
tion. 

At  the  ab}>ey,  solitude  and  stillness  conspired 
with  the  solemn  aspect  of  the  pile  to  impress 
the  mind  with  religious  awe.  The  dim  glass  of 
the  high-arched  windows,  stained  with  the  co- 
louring of  monkish  fictions,  and  shaded  by  the 
thick  trees  that  environed  the  edifice,  spread 
around  a  sacred  gloom,  which  inspired  the  be- 
holder with  congenial  feelings. 

As  Julia  mused  through  the  walks,  and  sur- 
veyed this  vast  monument  of  barbarous  super- 
stition ,  it  brought  to  her  recollection  an  ode  which 
she  often  repeated  with  melancholy  pleasure,  as 
the  composition  of  Hippolitus. 

SUPERSTITION. 

AV  ODE. 

High  mid  Alverna's  awful  steeps. 

Eternal  shades  and  silence  dwell, 
Save,  when  the  gale  resounding  sweeps. 

Sad  strain*  are  faintly  heard  to  swell : 


Enthroned  amid  the  wild  impending  rocks, 
Involved  in  clouds,  and  brooding  future  woe, 

The  demon  Superstition  Nature  shocks, 
And  waves  her  sceptre  o'er"  the  world  below. 

Around  her  throne,  amid  the  mingling  glooms, 
Wild — hideous  forms  are  slowly  seen  to  glide ; 

She  bids  them  fly  to  shade  earth's  brightest  blooms, 
And  spread  the  blast  of  Desolation  wide. 

See  !  in  the  darken'd  air  their  fiery  course  ! 

The  sweeping  ruin  settles  o'er  the  land. 
Terror  leads  on  their  steps  with  madd'ning  force, 

And  Death  and  Vengeance  close  the  ghastly  band  t 

Mark  the  purple  streams  that  flow ! 
M  ark  die  deep  empasxion'd  woe  1 
Frantic  Fury's  dying  groan ! 
Virtue's  sigh,  and  Sorrow's  moan  ! 

Wide — wide  the  phantoms  swell  the  loaded  air 
With  shrieks  of  anguish— madness  and  despair ! 

('ease  your  ruin  !  spectres  dire ! 

Cease  your  wild  terrific  sway ! 
Turn  your  steps— and  cheek  your  ire. 

Yield  to  peace  the  mourning  day ! 

She  wept  to  the  memory  of  times  past,  and 
there  was  a  romantic  sadness  m  her  feelings, 
luxurious  and  indefinable.  Madame  behaved 
to  Julia  with  the  tenderest  affection,  and  en- 
deavoured to  withdraw  her  thoughts  from  their 
mournful  subject,  by  promoting  that  taste  for 
literature  and  music,  which  was  so  suitable  to 
the  powers  of  her  mind. 

But  an  object  seriously  interesting  now  ob- 
tained that  regard,  which  those  of  mere  amuse- 
ment failed  to  attract.  Her  favourite  nun,  for 
whom  her  love  and  esteem  daily  increased,  seem- 
ed declining  under  the  pressure  of  a  secret  grief. 
Julia  was  deeply  affected  with  her  situation,  and 
though  she  was  not  empowered  to  administer 
consolation  to  her  sorrows,  she  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  illness.  She  nursed 
her  with  unremitting  care,  and  seemed  to  seize 
with  avidity  the  temporary  opportunity  of  es- 
caping from  herself.  The  nun  appeared  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  her  fate,  and  exhibited  during 
her  illness  so  much  sweetness,  patience,  and  re- 
signation, as  affected  all  around  her  with  pity 
and  love.  Her  angelic  mildness,  and  steady 
fortitude,  characterized  the  beatification  of  a 
saint,  rather  than  the  death  of  a  mortal.  Julia 
watched  every  turn  of  her  disorder  with  the  ut- 
most solicitude,  and  her  care  was  at  length  re- 
warded by  the  amendment  of  Cornelia.  Her 
health  gradually  improved,  and  she  attributed 
this  circumstance  to  the  assiduity  and  tenderness 
of  her  young  friend,  to  whom  her  heart  now  ex- 

{>andea  in  warm  and  unreserved  affection.  At 
ength  Julia  ventured  to  solicit  what  she  liad  so 
long  and  so  earnestly  wished  for,  and  Cornelia 
unfolded  the  history  of  her  sorrows. 
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Of  the  life  which  your  care  has  prolonged, 
said  she,  it  is  but  just  that  you  should  know  die 
events;  though  those  events  are  neither  new, 
nor  striking,  and  possess  little  power  of  interest- 
ing persons  unconnected  with  them.  To  me 
they  have,  however,  been  unexpectedly  dreadful 
in  effect,  and  my  heart  assures  me,  that  to  you 
they  will  not  be  indifferent. 

I  am  the  unfortunate  descendant  of  an  ancient 
and  illustrious  Italian  family.  In  early  child- 
hood I  was  deprived  of  a  mother's  care,  but  the 
tenderness  of  my  surviving  parent  made  her  loss, 
as  to  my  welfare,  almost  unfelt.  Suffer  me  here 
to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  my  noble  father. 
He  united,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  mild  virtues 
of  social  life,  with  the  firm  unbending  qualities 
of  the  noble  Romans,  his  ancestors,  from  whom 
he  was  proud  to  trace  his  descent.  Their  merit, 
indeed,  continually  dwelt  on  his  tongue,  and 
their  actions  he  was  always  endeavouring  to 
imitate,  as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  his  times,  and  with  the  limited  sphere 
in  which  he  moved.  The  recollection  of  his 
virtue  elevates  my  mind,  and  fills  my  heart  with 
'  a  noble  pride,  which  even  the  cold  walls  of  a 
monastery  have  not  been  able  to  subdue. 

My  father's  fortune  was  unsuitable  to  his  rank. 
s  «  That  his  son  might  hereafter  be  enabled  to  sup- 
'  port  the  dignity  of  his  family,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  assume  the  veil.  Alas !  that  heart  was 
unfit  to  be  offered  at  an  heavenly  shrine,  which 
was  already  devoted  to  an  earthly  object.  My 
affections  had  long  been  engaged  by  the  younger 
son  of  a  neighbouring  nobleman,  whose  cha- 
racter and  accomplishments  attracted  my  early 
love,  and  confirmed  my  latest  esteem.  Our 
families  were  intimate,  and  our  youthful  inter- 
course occasioned  an  attachment  which  strength- 
ened and  expanded  with  our  years.  He  solicit- 
ed me  of  ray  father,  but  there  appeared  an  in- 
superable barrier  to  our  union.  The  family  of 
my  lover  laboured  under  a  circumstance  of  simi- 
lar distress  with  that  of  my  own — it  was  noble 
— but  poor !  My  father,  who  was  ignorant  of 
the  strength  of  my  affection,  and  who  considered 
a  marriage  formed  in  poverty  as  destructive  to 
happiness,  prohibited  his  suit. 

Touched  with  chagrin  and  disappointment,  he 
immediately  entered  into  the  service  of  his  Nea- 
politan majesty,  and  sought  in  the  tumultuous 
scenes  of  glory,  a  refuge  from  the  pangs  of  dis- 
appointed passion. 

To  me,  whose  hours  moved  in  one  round  of 
dull  uniformity — who  had  no  pursuit  to  interest 
— no  variety  to  animate  iny  drooping  spirits — to 
me  the  effort  of  forgctfulness  was  ineffectual. 
The  loved  idea  of  Angelo  still  rose  upon  my 
fancy,  and  its  powers  of  captivation,  heightened 
by  absence,  and  perhaps  even  by  despair,  pur- 
sued me  with  incessant  grief.  I  concealed  in 
silence  the  anguish  that  preyed  upon  my  heart, 
and  resigned  myself  a  willing  victim  to  monas- 
tic austerity.    But  I  was  now  threatened  with 


a  new  evil,  terrible  and  unexpected.  I  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
Marquis  Marinelli,  and  he  applied  to  my  fa- 
ther. He  was  illustrious  at  once  in  birth  and 
fortune,  and  his  visits  could  only  be  unwelcome 
to  me.  Dreadful  was  the  moment  in  which  my 
father  disclosed  to  me  the  proposal.  My  dis- 
tress, which  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  command, 
discovered  the  exact  situation  of  my  heart,  and 
my  father  was  affected. 

After  a  long  and  awful  pause,  he  generously 
released  me  from  iny  sufferings,  by  leaving  it  to 
my  choice  to  accept  the  Marquis,  or  to  assume 
the  veil.  I  fell  at  his  feet,  overcome  by  the 
noble  disinterestedness  of  his  conduct,  and  in- 
stantly accepted  the  latter. 

This  affair  removed  entirely  the  disguise  with 
which  I  had  hitherto  guarded  my  heart ; — my 
brother — my  generous  brother!  learned  the  true 
state  of  its  affections.  He  saw  the  grief  which 
preyed  upon  my  health ;  he  observed  it  to  my  fa- 
ther, and  he  nobly — oh  how  nobly  !  to  restore 
my  happiness,  desired  to  resign  a  partof  the  estate 
which  had  already  descended  to  hiin  in  right  of 
his  mother.  Alas!  Hippolitus,  continued  Cor- 
nelia, deeply  sighing,  thy  virtues  deserved  a  bet- 
ter fate. 

Hippolitus !  said  Julia,  in  a  tremulous  accent, 
Hippolitus,  Count  de  Vcreza  ! — The  same,  re- 
plied the  nun,  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  Julia  was. 
speechless ;  tears,  however,  came  to  her  relief. 
The  astonishment  of  Cornelia  for  some  moments 
surpassed  expression  ;  at  length  a  gleam  of  re- 
collection crossed  her  mind,  and  she  too  well 
understood  the  scene  before  her.  Julia,  after 
some  time  revived,  when  Cornelia  tenderly  ap- 
proaching her, — Do  I  then  embrace  my  sister  ! 
said  she.  United  in  sentiment,  are  we  also  uni- 
ted in  misfortune? — .Julia  answered  with  her 
sighs,  and  their  tears  flowed  in  mournful  sym- 
pathy together.  At  length  Cornelia  resumed 
her  narrative. 

My  father,  struck  with  the  conduct  of  Hip- 
politus,  paused  upon  the  offer.  The  alteration 
in  my  health  was  too  obvious  to  escape  his 
notice  ;  the  conflict  between  pride  and  parental 
tenderness, held  him  for  sometime  in  indecision, 
but  the  latter  finally  subdued  every  opposing 
feeling,  and  he  yielded  his  consent  to  my  mar- 
riage with  Angelo.  The  sudden  transition  from 
grief  to  joy  was  almost  too  much  for  my  feeble 
frame;  judge  then  what  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  dreadful  reverse,  when  the  news 
arrived  that  Angelo  had  fallen  in  a  foreign  en- 
gagement !  Let  me  obliterate,  if  possible,  the 
impression  of  sensations  so  dreadful.  The  suf- 
ferings of  my  brother,  whose  generous  heart 
could  so  finely  feel  for  another's  woe,  were  on 
this  occasion  inferior  only  to  my  own. 

After  the  first  excess  of  my  grief  was  subsi- 
ded, I  desired  to  retire  from  a  world  which  had 
tempted  me  only  with  illusive  visions  of  happi- 
ness, and  to  remove  from  those  scenes  which, 
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prompted  recollection,  and  perpetuated  my  dis- 
tress. My  father  applauded  my  resolution,  and 
I  immediately  was  admitted  a  noviciate  into  this 
monastery,  with  the  Superior  of  which  my  fa- 
ther had  in  his  youth  been  acquainted. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  year  I  received  the 
veil.  Oh  !  I  well  remember  with  what  perfect 
resignation,  with  what  comfortable  complacen- 
cy, I  took  those  vows  which  bound  me  to  a  life 
of  retirement,  and  religious  rest. 

The  high  importance  of  the  moment,  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  ceremony,  the  sacred  glooms  which 
surrounded  me,  and  the  chilling  silence  that 
prevailed  when  I  uttered  the  irrevocable  vow — 
all  conspired  to  impress  ray  imagination,  and  to 
raise  my  views  to  heaven.  When  I  knelt  at  the 
altar,  the  sacred  flame  of  pure  devotion  glowed 
in  my  heart,  and  elevated  my  soul  to  sublimity. 
The  world  and  all  its  recollections  faded  from 
my  mind,  and  left  it  to  the  influence  of  a  serene 
and  holy  enthusiasm  which  no  words  can  de- 
scribe. 

Soon  after  my  noviciation,  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  my  dear  father.  In  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  this  monastery,  however,  in  the  soothing 
kindness  of  my  companions,  and  in  devotional 
exercises,  my  sorrows  found  relief,  and  the  sting 
of  grief  was  blunted.  My  repose  was  of  short 
continuance.  A  circumstance  occurred  that  re- 
newed the  misery,  which  can  now  never  quit 
me  but  in  the  grave,  to  which  I  look  with  no 
fearful  apprehension,  but  as  a  refuge  from  cala- 
mity, trusting  that  the  Power  who  has  seen  good 
to  afflict  me,  will  pardon  the  imperfectness  of 
my  devotion,  and  the  too  frequent  wandering 
of  my  thoughts  to  the  object  once  so  dear  to 
me. 

As  she  spoke  she  raised  her  eyes,  which  beam- 
ed with  truth  and  meek  assurance,  to  heaven  ; 
and  the  fine  devotional  suffusion  of  her  counte- 
nance seemed  to  characterize  the  beauty  of  an  in- 
spired saint. 

One  day— oh !  never  shall  I  forget  it — I  went 
as  usual  to  the  confessional  to  acknowledge  my 
sins.  I  knelt  before  the  father  with  eyes  bent 
towards  the  earth,  and  in  a  low  voice  proceeded 
to  confess.  I  had  but  one  crime  to  deplore,  and 
that  was  the  too  tender  remembrance  of  him  for 
whom  I  mourned,  and  whose  idea,  impressed 
upon  my  heart,  made  it  a  blemished  ottering  to 
God. 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  confession  by  a  sound 
of  deep  sobs,  and  raising  my  eyes,  oh  God !  what 
were  my  sensations,  when  in  the  features  of  the 
holy  father  I  discovered  Angelo !  His  image 
faded  like  a  vision  from  my  sight,  and  I  sunk 
at  his  feet  On  recovering,  I  found  myself 
on  my  mattress,  attended  by  a  sister,  who  I 
discovered  by  her  conversation  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  the  occasion  of  ray  disorder.  Indispo- 
sition confined  me  to  my  bed  for  several  days ; 
when  I  recovered,  I  saw  Angelo  no  more,  and 
tould  almost  have  doubted  my  senses,  and  be- 


lieved that  an  illusion  had  crossed  my  sight, 
till  one  day  I  found  in  my  cell  a  written  paper. 
I  distinguished,  at  the  first  glance,  the  Viand- 
writing  of  Angelo,  that  well-known  hand  which 
had  so  often  awakened  me  to  other  emotions. 
I  trembled  at  the  sight ;  my  beating  heart  ac- 
knowledged the  beloved  characters ;  a  cold  tre- 
mor shook  my  frame,  and  half  breathless  I  sei- 
zed the  paper.  But  recollecting  myself,  I  pau- 
sed— I  hesitated :  duty  at  length  yielded  to  the 
strong  temptation,  and  I  read  the  lines!  Oh! 
those  lines,  prompted  by  despair,  and  bathed  in 
my  tears !  every  word  they  offered  gave  a  new 
pang  to  my  heart,  and  swelled  its  anguish  al- 
most beyond  endurance.  I  learned  that  Ange- 
lo, severely  wounded  in  a  foreign  engagement, 
had  been  left  for  dead  upon  the  field ;  that  his 
life  was  saved  by  the  humanity  of  a  common 
soldier  of  the  enemy,  who,  perceiving  signs  of 
existence,  conveyed  him  to  a  house.  Assistance 
was  soon  procured,  but  his  wounds  exhibited 
the  most  alarming  symptoms.  During  several 
months  he  languished  between  life  and  death, 
till  at  length  his  youth  and  constitution  sur- 
mounted the  conflict,  and  he  returned  to  Naples. 
Here  he  saw  my  brother,  whose  distress  and  as- 
tonishment at  beholding  him  occasioned  a  re-  - 
lation  of  past  circumstances,  and  of  the  vows  I 
had  taken  in  consequence  of  the  report  of  his 
death.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  this  narration ;  the  final  one  ex- 
hibited a  very  singular  proof  of  his  attachment 
and  despair ;— he  devoted  himself  to  a  monastic 
life,  ana  chose  this  abbey  for  the  place  of  his 
residence,  because  it  contained  the  object  most 
dear  to  his  affections.  His  letter  informed  me 
that  he  had  purposely  avoided  discovering  him- 
self, endeavouring  to  be  contented  with  the  op- 
portunities which  occurred  of  silently  observing 
me,  till  chance  had  occasioned  the  foregoing  in- 
terview. But  that  since  its  effects  had  been  so 
mutually  painful,  he  would  relieve  me  from  the 
apprehension  of  a  similar  distress,  by  assuring 
me,  that  I  should  see  him  no  more.  He  was 
faithful  to  his  promise ;  from  that  day  I  have 
never  seen  him,  and  am  even  ignorant  whether 
he  yet  inhabits  this  asylum ;  the  efforts  of  re- 
ligious fortitude,  and  the  just  fear  of  exciting 
curiosity,  having  withheld  me  from  inquiry. 
But  the  moment  of  our  last  interview  has  been 
equally  fatal  to  my  peace  and  to  my  health,  and 
I  trust  I  shall,  ere  very  long,  be  released  from 
the  agonizing,  ineffectual  struggles  occasioned 
by  the  consciousness  of  sacred  vows  imperfect- 
ly performed,  and  by  earthly  affections  not 
wholly  subdued. 

Cornelia  ceased,  and  Julia,  who  had  listened 
to  the  narrative  in  deep  attention,  at  once  ad- 
mired, loved,  and  pitied  her.  As  the  sister  of 
Hippolitus,  her  heart  expanded  towards  her,  and 
it  was  now  inviolably  attached  by  the  fine  ties 
of  sympathetic  sorrow.  Similarity  of  sentiment 
and  suffering  united  them  in  the  firmest  bonds 
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of  friendship ;  and  thus,  from  reciprocation  of 
thought  and  feeling,  flowed  a  pure  and  sweet 
consolation. 

Julia  loved  to  indulge  in  the  mournful  plea- 
sure of  conversing  of  Hippolitus,  and  when  thus 
engaged,  the  hours  crept  unheeded  by.  A  thou- 
sand questions  she  repeated  concerning  him,  but 
to  those  most  interesting  to  her,  she  received  no 
consolatory  answer.  Cornelia,  who  had  heard 
of  the  fatal  transaction  at  the  castle  of  Mazzini, 
deplored  with  her  its  too  certain  consequence. 


CHAP.  X. 

Julia  accustomed  herself  to  walk  in  the  fine 
evenings  under  the  shade  of  the  high  trees  that 
environed  the  abbey.  The  dewy  coolness  of  the 
air  refreshed  her.  The  innumerable  roseate 
tints  which  the  parting  sun-beams  reflected  on 
the  rocks  above,  and  the  fine  vermil  glow  diffu- 
sed over  the  romantic  scene  beneath,  softly  fa- 
ding from  the  eye  as  the  night-shades  fell,  ex- 
cited sensations  of  a  sweet  and  tranquil  nature, 
and  soothed  her  into  a  temporary  forgetfulncss 
of  her  sorrows. 

The  deep  solitude  of  the  place  subdued  her 
apprehension,  and  one  evening  she  ventured 
with  Madame  de  Menon  to  lengthen  her  walk. 
They  returned  to  the  abbey  without  having  seen 
a  human  being,  except  a  friar  of  the  monastery, 
who  had  been  to  a  neighbouring  town  to  order 
provision.  On  the  following  evening  they  re- 
peated their  walk ;  and,  engaged  in  conversation, 
rambled  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ab- 
bey. The  distant  bell  of  the  monastery  sound- 
ing for  vespers,  reminded  them  of  the  hour,  and 
looking  round,  they  perceived  the  extremity  of 
the  wood.  They  were  returning  towards  the 
abbey,  when,  struck  by  the  appearance  of  some 
majestic  columns  which  were  distinguishable 
between  the  trees,  they  paused.  Curiosi  ty  tempt- 
ed them  to  examine  to  what  edifice  pillars  of 
such  magnificent  architecture  could  belong,  in 
a  scene  so  rude,  and  they  went  on. 

There  appeared  on  a  point  of  rock  impending 
over  the  valley  the  reliqucs  of  a  palace,  whose 
beauty  time  had  impaired  only  to  heighten  its 
sublimity.  An  arch  of  singular  magnificence 
remained  almost  entire,  beyond  which  appeared 
wild  cliffs  retiring  in  grand  perspective.  The 
sun,  which  was  now  setting,  threw  a  trembling 
lustre  upon  the  ruins,  and  gave  a  finishing  effect 
to  the  scene.  They  gazed  in  mute  wonder  up- 
on the  view ;  but  the  fast  fading  light,  and  the 
dewy  chilliness  of  the  air,  warned  them  to  re- 
turn. As  Julia  gave  a  last  look  to  the  scene, 
she  perceived  two  men  leaning  upon  a  part  of 
the  ruin  at  some  distance,  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion. As  they  spoke,  their  looks  were  so  atten- 
tively bent  on  her,  that  she  could  have  no  doubt 
she  was  the  subject  of  their  discourse.  Alarm- 


ed at  this  circumstance,  Madame  and  Julia  im- 
mediately retreated  towards  the  abbey.  They 
walked  swiftly  through  the  woods,  whose  shades, 
deepened  by  the  gloom  of  evening,  prevented 
their  distinguishing  whether  they  were  pursued. 
They  were  surprised  to  observe  the  distance  to 
which  they  had  strayed  from  the  monastery, 
whose  dark  towers  were  now  obscurely  seen  ri- 
sing among  the  trees  that  closed  the  perspective. 
They  had  almost  reached  the  gates,  when,  on 
looking  hack,  they  perceived  the  same  men  slow* 
ly  advancing,  without  any  appearance  of  pur- 
suit, but  clearly  as  if  observing  the  place  of  their 
retreat. 

This  incident  occasioned  Julia  much  alarm. 
She  could  not  but  believe  that  the  men  whom 
she  had  seen  were  spies  of  the  Marquis ; — if  so, 
her  asylum  was  discovered,  and  she  had  every- 
thing to  apprehend.  Madame  now  judged  it  ne- 
cessary to  the  safety  of  Julia,  that  the  Abate 
should  be  informed  of  her  story,  and  of  the  sanc- 
tuary she  had  sought  in  his  monastery,  and  also 
that  he  should  be  solicited  to  protect  her  from 
parental  tyranny.  This  was  a  Hazardous,  but  a 
necessary  step,  to  provide  against  the  certain  dan- 

Ser  which  mu6t  ensue,  should  the  Marquis,  if  he 
emanded  his  daughter  of  the  Abate,  be  the  first 
to  acquaint  him  with  her  story.  If  she  acted 
otherwise,  she  feared  that  the  Abate,  in  whose 
generosity  she  had  not  confided,  and  whose  pity 
she  had  not  solicited,  would,  in  the  pride  of  his 
resentment,  deliver  her  up,  and  thus  would  she 
become  a  certain  victim  to  the  Duke  de  Luovo. 

Julia  approved  of  this  communication,  though 
she  trembled  for  the  event ;  and  requested  Ma- 
dame to  plead  her  cause  with  the  Abate.  On  the 
following  morning,  therefore,  Madame  solicited 
a  private  audience  of  the  Abate ;  she  obtained 
permission  to  see  him,  and  Julia,  in  trembling 
anxiety,  watched  her  to  the  door  of  his  apart- 
ment, This  conference  was  long,  and  every  mo- 
ment seemed  an  hour  to  Julia,  who,  in  fearful 
expectation,  awaited  with  Cornelia  the  sentence 
which  would  decide  her  destiny.  She  was  now 
the  constant  companion  of  Cornelia,  whose  de- 
clining health  interested  her  pity,  and  strength- 
ened her  attachment. 

Meanwhile  Madame  developed  to  the  Abate 
the  distressful  story  of  Julia.  She  praised  her 
virtue,  commended  her  accomplishments,  and 
deplored  her  situation.  She  described  the  cha- 
racters of  the  Marquis  and  the  Duke,  and  con- 
cluded with  pathetically  representing,  that  Julia 
had  sought  in  this  monastery,  a  last  asylum  from 
injustice  and  misery,  and  with  entreating  that 
the  Abate  would  grant  her  his  pity  and  protec- 
tion. 

The  Abate  during  this  discourse  preserved  a 
sullen  silence ;  his  eyes  were  bent  to  the  ground, 
and  his  aspect  was  thoughtful  and  solemn .  When 
Madame  ceased  to  speak,  a  pauseof  profound  si- 
lence ensued,  and  she  sat  in  anxious  expectation. 
She  endeavoured  to  anticipate  in  his  countenance 
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the  answer  preparing,  but  she  derived  no  com- 
fort from  thence.  A  t  length  raising  his  head,  and 
awaking  from  his  deep  reverie,  he  told  her  that 
her  request  required  deliberation,  and  that  the 
protection  she  solicited  for  Julia,  might  involve 
him  in  serious  consequences,  since,  from  a  cha- 
racter so  determined  as  the  Marquis's,  much  vio- 
lence might  reasonably  be  expected.  Should  his 
daughter  be  refused  him,  concluded  the  Abate, 
he  may  even  dare  to  violate  the  sanctuary. 

Mad  ante,  shocked  by  the  stern  indifference  of 
this  reply,  was  a  moment  silent.  The  Abate 
went  on.  Whatever  I  shall  determine  upon, 
the  young  lady  has  reason  to  rejoice  that  she  is 
admitted  into  this  holy  house ;  for  I  will  even 
now  venture  to  assure  her,  that  if  the  Marquis 
fails  to  demand  her,  she  shall  be  permittee!  to 
remain  in  this  sanctuary  unmolested.  You,  ma- 
dam, will  be  sensible  of  this  indulgence,  and  of 
the  value  of  the  sacrifice  I  make  in  granting  it ; 
fur,  in  thus  concealing  a  child  from  ner  parent, 
I  encourage  her  in  disobedience,  and  conse- 
quently sacrifice  my  sense  of  duty,  to  what  may 
be  justly  called  a  weak  humanity. 

Madame  listened  to  this  pompous  declamation 
in  silent  sorrow  and  indignation.  She  made  ano- 
ther effort  to  interest  the  Abate  in  favour  of  Julia, 
but  he  preserved  his  stern  inflexibility,  and  re- 
lating that  he  would  deliberate  upon  the  mat- 
ter, and  acquaint  her  with  the  result,  he  arose 
with  great  solemnity,  and  quitted  the  room. 

She  now  half  repented  of  the  confidence  she 
hail  reposed  in  him,  and  of  the  pity  she  had  so- 
licited, since  he  discovered  a  mind  incapable  of 
understanding  the  first,  and  a  temper  inacces- 
sible to  the  influence  of  the  latter.  With  a  heavy 
heart  she  returned  to  Julia,  who  read  in  her 
countenance,  at  the  moment  she  entered  the 
room,  news  of  no  happy  import.  When  Madame 
related  the  particulars  of  the  conference,  Julia 
presaged  from  it  only  misery,  and  giving  herself 
up  for  lost — she  burst  into  tears.  She  severely 
dt  plored  the  confidence  she  had  been  induced  to 
yield  :  for  she  now  saw  herself  in  the  power  of 
a  man,  stern  and  unfeeling  in  his  nature ;  and 
from  whom,  if  he  thought  it  fit  to  betray  her, 
she  had  no  means  of  escaping.  But  she  concealed 
the  anguish  of  her  heart;  and  to  console  Madame, 
affected  to  hope  where  she  could  only  despair. 

Several  days  elapsed,  and  no  answer  was  re- 
turned from  the  Abate.  Julia  too  well  under- 
stood this  silence. 

One  morning  Cornelia  entering  her  room  with 
a  disturbed  and  impatient  air,  informed  her  that 
some  emissaries  from  the  Marquis  were  then  in 
the  monastery,  having  inquired  at  the  gate  for 
the  Abate,  with  whom,  they  said,  they  had  busi- 
ness of  importance  to  transact.  The  Abate  had 
granted  them  immediate  audience,  and  they  were 
now  in  close  conference. 

At  this  intelligence  the  spirits  of  Julie  forsook 
her  ;  she  trembled,  grew  pale,  and  stood  fixed  in 
TOL.  X. 


mute  despair.  Madame,  though  scarcely  less  dis- 
tressed, retained  a  presence  of  mind.  She  under- 
stood too  justly  the  character  of  the  Superior,  to 
doubt  that  he  would  hesitate  in  delivering  Julia 
into  the  hands  of  the  Marquis.  On  this  moment, 
therefore,  turned  the  crisis  of  her  fate ! — this  mo- 
ment she  might  escape — the  next  she  was  a  pri- 
soner. She  therefore  advised  Julia  to  seize  the 
instant,  and  fly  from  the  monastery  before  the 
conference  was  concluded,  when  the  gates  would 
most  probably  be  closed  upon  her,  assuring  her,  at 
the  same  time,  she  would  accompany  her  in  flight. 

The  generous  conduct  of  Madame  called  tears 
of  gratitude  into  the  eyes  of  Julia,  who  now 
awoke  from  the  state  of  stupefaction  which  dis- 
tress had  caused.  But  before  she  could  thank 
her  faithful  friend,  a  nun  entered  the  room  with 
a  summons  for  Madame  to  attend  the  Abate  im- 
mediately. The  distress  which  this  message  oc- 
casioned cannot  easily  be  conceived.  Madame 
advised  Julia  to  escape  while  she  detained  the 
Abate  in  conversation,  as  itwas  not  probable  that 
he  had  yet  issued  orders  for  her  detention.  Lea- 
ving her  to  this  attempt,  with  an  assurance  of  fol- 
lowing her  from  the  abbey  as  soon  as  possible, 
Madame  obeyed  the  summons.  The  coolness  of 
her  fortitude  forsook  her  as  she  approached  the 
Abates  apartment,  and  she  became  less  certain 
as  to  the  occasion  of  this  summons. 

The  Abate  was  alone.  His  countenance  was 
pale  with  anger,  and  he  was  pacing  the  room  with 
slow  but  agitated  steps.  The  stern  authority  of 
his  look  startled  her.  Head  this  letter,  said  he, 
stretching  forth  his  hand,  which  held  a  letter, 
and  tell  me  what  that  mortal  deserves,  who  dares 
insult  our  holy  order,  and  set  our  sacred  prero- 
gative at  defiance.  Madame  distinguished  the 
hand- writing  of  the  Marquis,  and  the  words  of 
the  Superior  threw  her  into  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment. She  took  the  letter.  It  was  dictated  by 
that  spirit  of  proud  vindictive  rage,  which  so 
strongly  marked  the  character  of  the  Marquis. 
Having  discovered  the  retreat  of  Julia,  and  be- 
lieving the  monastery  afforded  her  a  willing  sanc- 
tuary from  his  pursuit,  he  accused  the  Abate  of 
encouraging  his  child  in  open  rebellion  to  his 
will.  He  loaded  him  and  his  sacred  order  with 
opprobrium,  and  threatened,  if  she  was  not  im- 
mediately resigned  to  the  emissaries  in  waiting, 
he  would  in  person  lead  on  a  force  which  should 
compel  the  church  to  yield  to  the  superior  au- 
thority of  the  father. 

The  spirit  of  the  Abate  was  roused  by  this 
menace ;  and  Julia  obtained  from  his  pride,  that 
protection  which  neither  his  principle  nor  his  hu- 
manity would  have  granted.  The  man  shall 
tremble,  cried  he,  ho  dares  defy  our  power,  or 
question  our  sacred  authority.  The  lady  Julia 
is  safe.  I  will  protect  her  from  this  proud  in- 
vader of  our  rights,  and  teach  him  at  least  to 
venerate  the  power  he  cannot  conquer.  I  have 
dispatched  his  emissaries  with  my  answer. 
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These  words  struck  sudden  joy  u]>on  tlie  heart 
of  Madame  de  Mcnon,  but  hhc  instantly  recol- 
lected, that  ore  this  time  Julia  had  quitted  the 
abbey,  and  tluts  the  very  precaution  which  was 
meant  to  ensure  her  safety,  had  probably  preci- 
pitated her  into  the  hand  of  her  en  «my."  This 
thought  changed  her  joy  to  anguish  ;  and  she 
was  hurrying  from  the  apartment  in  a  sort  of 
wild  hoj>e,  that  Julia  might  not  yet  be  gone, 
when  the  sum  voice  of  the  Abate  arrested  her. 
Js  it  thus,  cried  he,  that  you  receive  the  know- 
ledge of  our  generous  resolution  to  protect  your 
friend  ?  Does  such  condescending  kindness  me- 
rit no  thanks — demand  no  gratitude  ?  Madame 
returned  in  an  agony  of  fear,  lest  one  moment 
of  delay  might  prove  fatal  to  Julia,  if  haply  she 
had  not  yet  quitted  the  monastery.  She  was  con- 
scious of  her  deficiency  in  apparent  gratitude, 
and  of  the  strange  appearance  of  her  abntpt  de- 
parture from  the  Abate,  for  which  ir  was  impos- 
sible to  apologize,  without  betraying  the  secret, 
which  would  kindle  all  his  resentment.  Yet 
some  atonement  his  present  anger  demanded, 
and  these  circumstances  caused  her  a  very  pain- 
ful embarrassment.  She  formed  a  hasty  excuse ; 
and  expressing  a  sense  of  his  goodness,  again  at- 
tempted to  retire,  when  the  Abate,  frowning  in 
deep  resentment,  his  features  inflamed  with 
pride,  arose  from  his  seat.  Stay,  said  he ;  whence 
this  impatience  to  fly  from  the  presence  of  a 
benefactor?  If  my  generosity  fails  to  excite 
gratitude,  my  resentment  shall  not  fail  to  inspire 
awe.  Since  the  lady  Julia  is  insensible  of  my 
condescension,  she  is  unworthy  of  my  protection, 
and  I  will  resign  her  to  the  tyrant  who  demands 
her. 

To  this  speech,  in  which  the  offended  pride  of 
the  Abate,  overcoming  all  sense  of  justice,  ac- 
cused and  threatened  to  punish  Julia  for  the 
fault  of  her  friend,  Madame  listened  in  dreadful 
impatience.  Every  word  that  detained  her  struck 
tortttre  to  her  heart,  but  the  concluding  sentence 
occasioned  new  terror,  and  she  started  at  its  pur- 
pose. She  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Abate  in  an 
agony  of  grief.  Holy  father,  poid  die,  punish 
not  .Julia  for  the  offence  which  I  only  have  com- 
mitted ;  Iv.t  heart  will  bless  her  generous  pro- 
tector, and  for  myself,  suffer  me  to  assure  you 
'  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  your  goodness. 

If  this  is  true,  said  the  Abate,  arise,  and  bid 
the  lady  Julia  attend  me.  This  command  in- 
creased the  confusion  of  Madame,  who  had  no 
doubt  that  her  detention  had  proved  fatal  to  Ju- 
lia. At  length  she  was  suffered  to  depart,  and 
to  her  infinit-j  joy  found  Julia  in  her  own  room. 
Her  intention  of  escaping  had  yielded,  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  Madame,  to  the 
fear  of  being  discovered  by  the  Marquis's  people. 
This  fear  had  been  confirmed  by  the  report  of 
Cornelia,  who  informed  her,  that  at  that  time 
several  horsemen  were  waiting  at  the  gates  for 
the  relurnof  tbeircompaninns.  This  was  a  dread- 
ful chruno-UiKv  to  Julia,  who  perceived  it  w:v; 


utterly  impossible  to  quit  the  monastery,  with- 
out rushing  upon  certain  destruction.  She  was 
lamenting  her  destiny,  when  Madame  recited 
the  particulars  of  the  late  interview,  and  deli- 
vered the  summons  of  the  Abate. 

'J  hey  had  now  to  dread  the  effect  of  that  ten- 
der anxiety,  which  had  excited  his  resentment ; 
and  Julia,  suddenly  elated  to  joy  by  his  first  de- 
termination, was  as  suddenly  sunk  to  despair  by 
his  last.  She  trembled  with  apprehension  of  the 
coming  interview,  though  each  moment  of  de- 
lay which  her  f(  ar  solicited,  would,  by  heighten- 
ing the  resentment  of  the  Abate,  only  increase 
the  danger  she  dreaded. 

At  length,  by  a  strong  effort,  she  re-animated 
her  spirits,  ami  weii^to  the  Abatc's  closet  to  re- 
ceive her  sentence.  He  was  seated  in  his  chair, 
and  his  frowning  aspect  chilled  her  heart.  Daugh- 
ter, said  he,  you  have  been  guilty  of  heinous 
crimes.  You  have  dam!  to  disputes-nay  openly 
to  rebel  against,  the  lawful  authority  of  your  fa- 
ther. You  have  disobeyed  the  will  of  him  whose 
prerogative  yields  only  to  ours.  You  have  ques- 
tioned his  right  upon  a  point  of  all  others  the 
most  decided — the  right  of  a  father  to  dispose  of 
his  child  in  marriage.  You  have  even  fled  from 
his  protection— and  you  have  dared— insidiously, 
and  meanly  have  dared,  to  screen  your  disobe- 
dience beneath  this  sacred  roof.  You  have  pro- 

fdianed  our  sanctuary  with  your  crime.  You 
lave  brought  insult  upon  our  sacred  order,  and 
have  caused  bold  and  impious  defiance  of  our 
high  prerogative.  What  punishment  is  adequate 
to  guilt  like  this  ? 

The  father  paused — his  eyes  sternly  fixed  on 
Julia,  who,  pale  and  trembling,  could  scarcely 
support  herself,  and  who  had  no  power  to  reply. 
I  will  l>e  merciful,  and  not  just,  resumed  he, — 
I  will  soften  the  punishment  you  deserve,  and 
will  only  deliver  you  to  your  father. — At  these 
dreadful  words,  Julia  bursting  into  tears,  sunk 
at  the  feet  of  the  Abate,  to  whom  she  raised  her 
eyes  in  supplicating  expression,  but  was  unable 
to  speak,  lie  suffered  her  to  remain  in  this  potw. 
tuie.  Your  duplicity,  he  resumed,  is  not  the 
least  of  your  offences.  Had  you  relied  upon  our 
generosity  for  forgiveness  and  protection,  an  in- 
dulgence might  have  been  granted ;  but  under 
the  disguise  of  virtue  you  concealed  your  crimes, 
and  your  necessities  were  hid  beneath  the  mask 
of  devotion. 

.  These  false  aspersions  roused  in  Julia  the  spi- 
rit of  indignant  virtue  ;  she  arose  from  her  knees-* 
with  an  air  of  dignity,  that  struck  even  the  Abate. 
Holy  father,  said  she,  my  heart  abhors  the  crime 
you  mention,  and  disclaims  all  union  with  it. 
Whatever  are  toy  offences,  from  the  sin  of  hypo- 
crisy I  am  at  least  free  ;  and  you  will  pardon  me 
if  I  remind  you,  that  my  confidence  has  already 
been  such,  as  fully  justifies  iny  claim  to  the  pro- 
tection 1  solicit.  When  1  sheltered  myself  with- 
in tln-se  wall*,  it  was  to  he  presumed  that  they 
would  pote.t  me  from  injustice;  and  with  what 
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other  term  than  injustice  would  you,  sir,  dis* 
tinguish  the  conduct  of  the  Marquis,  if  the  fear 
of  his  power  did  not  overcome  the  dictates  of 
truth? 

The  Abate  felt  the  full  force  of  this  reproof; 
but  disdaining  to  appear  sensible  to  it,  restrain- 
ed his  resentment.  His  wounded  pride  thus  ex- 
asperated, and  all  the  malignant  passions  of  his 
nature  thus  called  into  action,  he  was  prompted 
to  that  cruel  surrender  which  he  had  never 
before  seriously  intended.  The  offence  which 
Madame  de  Menon  had  unintentionally  given, 
his  haughty  spirit  urged  him  to  retaliate  in 
punishment.  He  had,  therefore,  pleased  him- 
self with  exciting  a  terror  which  he  never  meant 
to  confirm,  and  tie  resolved  to  be  farther  solicit- 
ed for  that  protection  which  he  had  already  de- 
termined to  grant.  But  this  reproof  of  Julia  touch- 
ed him  where  he  was  most  conscious  of  defect ; 
and  the  temporary  triumph  which  he  imagined 
it  afforded  her,  kindled  his  resentment  into  name. 
He  mused  in  his  chair,  in  a  fixed  attitude. — She 
saw  in  his  countenance  the  deep  workings  of  his 
mind — she  revolved  the  fate  preparing  for  her, 
and  stood  in  trembling  anxiety  to  receive  her 
sentence.  The  Abate  considered  each  aggrava- 
ting circumstance  of  the  Marquis's  menace,  and 
each  sentence  of  Julia's  speech  ;  and.  his  mind 
experienced,  that  vice  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  virtue,  but  with  itself — for  to  gratify  his 
malignity,  he  now  discovered  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  sacrifice  his  pride — since  it  would 
be  impossible  to  punish  the  object  of  the  first 
without  denying  himself  the  gratification  of  the 
latter.  This  reflection  suspended  his  mind  in  a 
state  of  torture,  and  he  sat  wrapt  in  gloomy 
silence. 

The  spirit  which  lately  animated  Julia  had 
vanished  with  her  words — each  moment  of 
silcnee  increased  her  apprehension  ;  the  deep 
brooding  of  his  thoughts  confirmed  her  in  the 
ajtprehcnsion  of  evil,  and  with  all  the  artless 
eloquence  of  sorrow  she  endeavoured  to  soften 
him  to  pity.  He  listened  to  her  pleadings  in 
sullen  stillness.  But  each  instant  now  cooled 
the  fervour  of  his  resentment  to  her,  and  in- 
creased his  desire  of  opposing  the  Marquis.  At 
length  the  predominant  feature  of  his  character 
resumed  its  original  influence,  and  overcame  the 
workings  of  subordinate  passion.  Proud  of  his 
religious  authority,  he  determined  never  to  yield 
the  prerogative  of  the  church  to  that  of  the  fa- 
ther, and  resolved  to  oppose  the  violence  of  the 
Marquis  with  equal  force. 

He  therefore  condescended  to  relieve  Julia 
from  her  terrors,  by  assuring  her  of  his  protec- 
tion ;  but  he  did  this  in  a  manner  so  ungracious, 
as  almost  to  destroy  the  gratitude  which  the  pro- 
mise demanded.  She  hastened  with  the  joyful 
intelligence  to  Madame  de  Menon,  who  wept 
over  her  tears  of  thankfulness. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Near  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  without  pro- 
ducing any  appearance  of  hostility  from  the 
Marquis,  when  ons  ni^ht,  long  after  the  hour 
of  repose,  Julia  was  awakened  by  the  bell  of  the 
monastery.  She  knew  it  was  not  the  hour  cus- 
tomary for  prayer,  and  she  listened  to  the  sounds, 
which  rolled  through  the  deep  silence  of  the  fa- 
bric, with  strong  surprise  and  terror.  Present- 
ly she  heard  the  doors  of  several  cells  creak  on 
their  hinges,  and  the  sound  of  quick  footsteps  in 
the  passages— and  through  the  crevices  of  her 
door  she  distinguished  passing  lights.  The 
whispering  noise  of  steps  increased,  and  every 
person  of  the  monastery  seemed  to  have  awaken- 
ed. Her  terror  heightened ;  it  occurred  to  her 
that  the  Marquis  had  surrounded  the  abbey  with 
his  people,  in  the  design  of  forcing  her  from  her 
retreat ;  and  she  arose  in  haste,  with  an  in  ten-  ' 
tion  of  going  to  the  chamber  of  Madame  de 
Menon,  when  she  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 
Her  inquiry  of  who  was  there,  was  answered  in 
the  voice  of  Madame,  and  her  fears  were  quick- 
ly dissipated,  for  she  learned  the  bell  was  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  a  dying  nun,  who  was  going  to 
the  high  altar,  there  to  receive  extreme  uncticn. 

She  quitted  the  chamber  with  Madame.  In 
her  way  to  the  church,  tho  pkam  of  tapers  on 
the  wails,  and  the  glimpse  which  her  eye  often 
caught  of  the  friars  in  their  long  black  habits, 
descending  silently  through  the  narrow  winding 
passages,  with  the  solemn  toll  of  the  bell,  con- 
spired to  kindle  imagination,  and  to  impress  her 
heart  with  sacred  awe.  But  the  church  exhi- 
bited a  scene  of  solemnity,  such  as  she  had  never 
before  witnessed.  Its  gloomy  aisles  were  imper- 
fectly seen  by  the  rays  of  tapers  from  the  high 
altar,  which  shed  a  solitary  gleam  over  the  re- 
mote parts  of  the  fabric,  and  produced  large 
masses  of  light  and  shade,  striking  and  sublime 
in  their  effect. 

VVh.ile.shc  gazed,  she  heard  a  distant  chanting 
rise  through  the  aisles ;  the  sound  swelled  in 
low  murmurs  on  the  ear,  and  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  till  a  sudden  blaze  of  light  issued  from 
one  of  the  portals,  and  the  procession  entered. 
The  organ  instantly  sounded  a  high  and  solemn 
peal,  and  the  voices  rising  altogether,  swelled 
the  sacred  strain.  In  front  appeared  the  Padre 
Abate,  with  slow  and  measured  steps,  bearing 
the  holy  cross.  Immediately  followed  a  litter, 
on  which  lay  the  dying  person,  covered  with  a 
white  veil,  borne  along  and  surrounded  by  nuns 
veiled  in  white,  each  carrying  in  her  hand  & 
lighted  taper.  Last  came  the  friars,  two  and 
two,  clothed  in  black,  and  each  bearing  a  light. 

When  they  reached  the  high  altar,  the  bier 
was  rested,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  anthem 
ceased.  The  Abate  now  approached  to  perform 
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the  unction ;  the  veil  of  the  dying  mm  was  lift- 
ed— and  Julia  discovered  her  beloved  Cornelia ! 
Her  countenance  was  already  impressed  with  the 
image  of  death,  but  her  eyes  brightened  with,  a 
faint  gleam  of  recollection,  when  they  fixed  up- 
on Julia,  who  felt  a  cold  thrill  run  through  her 
frame,  and  leaned  for  support  on  Madame.  Julia 
now  for  the  first  time  distinguished  the  unhappy 
lover  of  Cornelia,  on  whose  features  was  depic- 
tured the  anguish  of  his  heart,  and  who  hung 
pale  and  silent  over  the  bier.    The  ceremony 
being  finished,  the  anthem  struck  up  ;  the  bier 
was  lifted,  when  Cornelia  faintly  moved  her 
hand,  and  it  was  again  rested  upon  the  steps  of 
the  altar.    In  a  few  minutes  the  music  ceased, 
when  lifting  her  heavy  eyes  to  her  lover,  with 
an  expression  of  ineffable  tenderness  and  grief, 
she  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  sounds  died  on 
her  closing  hps.    A  faint  smile  passed  over  her 
countenance,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  fine  devo- 
tional glow ;  she  folded  her  hands  upon  her  bo- 
som, and  with  a  look  of  meek  resignation,  raising 
towards  heaven  her  eyes,  in  which  now  sunk  the 
last  sparkles  of  expiring  life — her  soul  departed 
in  a  short  deep  sign. 

Her  lover,  sinking  back,  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal his  emotions,  but  the  deep  sobs  which  agi- 
tated his  breast,  betrayed  his  anguish,  and  the 
tears  of  every  spectator  bedewed  the  sacred  spot 
where  beauty,  sense,  and  innocence  expired. 

The  organ  now  swelled  in  mournful  harmony ; 
and  the  voices  of  the  assembly  chanted  in  cho- 
ral strain,  a  low  and  solemn  requiem  to  the  spi- 
rit of  the  departed. 

Madame  hurried  Julia,  who  was  almost  as 
lifeless  as  her  departed  friend,  from  the  church. 
A  death  so  sudden,  heightened  the  grief  which 
separation  would  otherwise  have  occasioned.  It 
was  the  nature  of  Cornelia's  disorder,  to  wear  a 
changeful  but  flattering  aspect.    Though  sue 
had  long  been  declining,  her  decay  was  so  gra- 
dual and  imperceptible,  as  to  lull  the  apprehen- 
sions of  her  friends  into  security.  It  was  other- 
wise with  herself ;  she  was  conscious  of  the 
change,  but  forbore  to  afflict  them  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.    The  hour  of  her  dis- 
solution was  sudden,  even  to  herself ;  but  it  was 
composed  and  even  happy.    In  the  death  of 
Cornelia,  Julia  seemed  to  mourn  again  that  of 
Hippolitus.    Her  decease  appeared  to  dissolve 
the  last  tie  which  connected  tier  with  his  me- 
mory. 

In  one  of  the  friars  of  the  convent,  Madame 
was  surprised  to  find  the  father  who  had  con- 
fessed the  dying  Vincent.  His  appearance  re- 
vived the  remembrance  of  the  scene  she  had  wit- 
nessed at  the  castle  of  Mazzini ;  and  the  last 
words  of  Vincent,  combined  with  the  circum- 
stances which  had  since  occurred,  renewed  all 
her  curiosity  and  astonishment.  But  his  ap- 
pearance excited  more  sensations  than  those  of 
wonder.  She  dreaded  lest  he  should  be  corrupt- 
ed by  the  Marquis,  to  whom  he  was  known,  and 


thus  be  induced  to  use  his  interest  with  the  Abate 
for  the  restoration  of  Julia. 

From  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  Julia  now 
never  ventured  to  stray.  In  the  gloom  of  even- 
ing she  sometimes  stole  into  the  cloisters,  and 
often  lingered  at  the  grave  of  Cornelia,  where 
she  wept  for  Hippolitus,  as  well  as  for  her  friend. 
One  evening,  during  vespers,  the  bell  of  the  con- 
vent was  suddenly  rung  out ;  the  Abate,  whose 
countenance  expressed  at  once  astonishment  and 
displeasure,  suspended  the  service,  and  quitted 
the  altar.    The  whole  congregation  repaired  to 
the  hall,  where  they  learned  that  a  friar,  retiring 
to  the  convent,  had  seen  a  troop  of  armed  men 
advancing  through  the  wood  ;  and  not  doubt- 
ing they  were  the  people  of  the  Marquis,  and 
were  approaching  with  hostile  intention,  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  alarm.  The 
Abate  ascended  a  turret,  and  thence  discovered 
through  the  trees  a  glittering  of  arms,  and  in  the 
succeeding  moment  a  band  of  men  issued  from 
a  dark  part  of  the  wood,  into  a  long  avenue  which 
immediately  fronted  tile  spot  where  he  stood. 
The  clattering  of  hoofs  was  now  distinctly  heard  ; 
and  Julia,  sinking  with  terror,  distinguished  the 
Marquis  heading  the  troops,  which,  soon  af- 
ter separating  in  two  divisions,  surrounded  the 
monastery.    The  gates  were  immediately  secu- 
red ;  and  the  Abate  descending  from  the  turret, 
assembled  the  friars  in  the  hall,  where  his  voice 
was  soon  heard  above  every  other  part  of  the  tu- 
mult. The  terror  of  Julia  made  her  utterly  for- 
getful of  the  Padre's  promise,  and  she  wished  to 
tiy  for  concealment  to  the  deep  caverns  belonging 
to  the  monastery  which  wound  under  the  woods. 
Madame,  whose  penetration  furnished  her  with 
a  just  knowledge  of  the  Abate's  character,  found- 
ed her  security  on  his  pride.  She  therefore  dis- 
suaded Julia  from  attempting  to  tamper  with  the 
honesty  of  a  servant  who  had  the  keys  of  the 
vaults,  and  advised  her  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
effect  of  the  Abate's  resentment  towards  the 
A I  arquis.   While  Madame  endeavoured  to  soothi 
her  to  composure,  a  message  from  the  Abate  re- 
quired her  immediate  attendance.  She  obeyed, 
and  he  bade  her  follow  him  to  a  room  which  was 
directly  over  the  gates  of  the  monastery.  From 
thence  she  saw  her  father,  accompanied  by  the 
Duke  de  Luovo  ;  and  as  her  spirits  died  away 
at  the  sight,  the  Marquis  called  furiously  to  the 
Abate  to  deliver  her  instantly  into  his  hands, 
threatening,  if  she  was  detained,  to  force  the 
gates  of  the  monastery.  At  this  threat  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Abate  .grew  dark:  and  leading 
Julia  forcibly  to  the  window,  from  which  she 
had  shrunk  back,  Impious  menacer  !  said  he, 
eternal  vengeance  be  upon  thee !  From  this  mo- 
ment we  expel  thee  from  all  the  rights  and  com- 
munities of  our  church.  Arrogant  and  dariug  as 
you  are,  your  threats  I  defy — Look  here,  said 
he,  pointing  to  Julia,  and  learn  that  you  are  in 
my  power  ;  for  if  you  dare  to  violate  these  sa- 
cred walls,  I  will  proclaim  aloud,  in  the  face  of 
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day, « secret  which  shall  make  your  heart's  blood 
run  cold  ;  a  secret  which  involves  your  honour, 
nay,  your  very  existence.  Now  triumph  and  ex- 
ult in  impious  menace ! — The  Marquis  start- 
ed involuntarily  at  this  speech,  and  his  features 
underwent  a  sudden  change,  but  he  endeavour- 
ed to  recover  himself,  and  to  conceal  his  confu- 
sion. He  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  uncer- 
tain how  to  act — to  desist  from  violence  was  to 
confess  himself  conscious  of  the  threatened  se- 
cret ;  yet  he  dreaded  to  inflame  the  resentment 
of  the  Abate,  whose  menaces  his  own  heart  too 
surely  seconded.  At  length — All  that  you  have 
uttered,  said  he,  1  despise  as  the  dastardly  sub- 
terfuge of  monkish  cunning.  Your  new  insults 
add  to  the  desire  of  recovering  my  daughter,  that 
of  punishing  you.  I  would  proceed  to  instant 
violence,  but  that  would  now  be  an  imperfect  re- 
venue. I  shall,  therefore,  withdraw  my  forces, 
and  appeal  to  a  higher  power.  Thus  shall  you 
be  compelled  at  once  to  restore  my  daughter,  and 
retract  your  scandalous  impeachment  of  my  ho- 
nour. Saying  this,  he  turned  his  horse  from  the 
gates,  and  his  people  following  him,  quickly 
withdrew,  leaving  the  Abatrexultingin conquest, 
and  Julia  lost  in  astonishment  and  doubtful  joy. 
When  she  recounted  to  Madame  the  particulars 
of  the  conference,  she  dwelt  with  emphasis  on 
the  threats  of  the  Abate ;  but  Madame,  though 
her  amazement  was  heightened  at  every  word, 
very  well  understood  how  the  secret,  whatever 
it  was,  had  been  obtained.  The  confessor  of 
Vincent  she  had  already  observed  in  the  monas- 
tery, and  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  had  dis- 
closed whatever  could  be  collected  from  the  dy- 
ing words  of  Vincent.  She  knew,  also,  that  the 
secret  would  never  be  published,  unless  as  a  pu- 
nishment for  immediate  violence,  it  being  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  monastic  duty,  to  observe 
a  religious  secrecy  upon  all  matters  intrusted  to 
them  in  confession. 

When  the  first  tumult  of  Julia's  emotions  sub- 
sided, the  joy  which  the  sudden  departure  of  the 
Marquis  occasioned,  yielded  to  apprehension. 
He  had  threatened  to  appeal  to  a  higher  power, 
who  would  compel  the  Abate  to  surrender  her. 
This  menace  excited  a  just  terror,  and  there 
remained  no  means  of  avoiding  the  tyranny  of 
the  Marquis  but  by  quitting  the  monastery.  She 
therefore  requested  an  audience  of  the  Abate ; 
and  having  represented  the  danger  of  her  pre- 
'  sent  situation,  she  entreated  his  permission  to 
depart  in  quest  of  a  safer  retreat.  The  Abate, 
who  well  knew  the  Marquis  was  wholly  in  his 
power,  smiled  at  the  repetition  of  his  menace, 
and  denied  her  request,  under  pretence  of  his 
having  now  become  responsible  for  her  to  the 
church.  He  bade  her  be  comforted,  and  pro- 
mised her  his  protection ;  but  his  assurances 
were  given  in  so  distant  and  haughty  a  manner, 
that  Julia  left  him  with  fears,  rather  increased 
than  subdued.  In  crossing  the  hall,  she  obser- 
ved a  man  hastily  enter  it,  from  an  opposite  door. 


He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  the  order,  but  was 
muffled  up  in  a  cloak,  and  seemed  to  wish  con- 
cealment. As  she  passed  he  raised  his  head,  and 
Julia  discovered  her  father !  He  darted  at  her  a 
look  of  vengeance ;  but  before  she  had  time  even 
to  think,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he 
covered  his  face,  and  rushed  by  her.  Her  trem- 
bling frame  could  scarcely  support  her  to  the 
apartment  of  Madame,  where  she  sunk  speech- 
less upon  a  chair,  and  the  terror  of  her  look  alone 
spoke  the  agony  of  her  mind.  When  she  was 
somewhat  recovered,  she  related  what  she  had 
seen,  and  her  conversation  with  the  Abate.  But 
Madame  was  lost  in  equal  perplexity  with  her- 
self, when  she  attempted  to  account  for  the  Mar- 
quis's appearance.  Why,  after  his  late  daring 
menace,  should  he  come  secretly  to  visit  the 
Abate,  by  whose  connivance  alone  he  could  have 
gained  admission  to  the  monastery  ?  And  what 
could  have  influenced  the  Abate  to  such  a  con- 
duct ?  These  circumstances,  though  equally  in- 
explicable, united  to  confirm  a  fear  of  treachery 
and  surrender.  To  escape  from  the  abbey  was 
now  impracticable,  for  the  gates  were  constantly 
guarded  ;  and  even  was  it  possible  to  pass  them, 
certain  detection  awaited  Julia  without  from  the 
Marquis's  people,  who  were  stationed  in  the 
woods.  Thus  encompassed  with  danger,  she 
could  only  await  in  the  monastery  the  issue  of 
her  destiny. 

While  she  was  lamenting  with  Madame  her 
unhappy  fate,  she  was  summoned  once  more  to 
attend  the  Abate.  At  this  moment  her  spirits 
entirely  forsook  her ;  the  crisis  of  her  fate  seem- 
ed arrived ;  for  she  did  not  doubt  that  the  Abate 
intended  to  surrender  her  to  the  Marquis,  with 
whom  she  supposed  he  had  negotiated  the  terms 
of  accommodation.  It  was  some  time  before  she 
could  recover  composure  sufficient  to  obey  the 
summons ;  and  wnen  she  did,  every  step  that 
bore  her  towards  the  A  bate's  room  increased  her 
dread.  She  paused  a  moment  at  the  door,  ere 
she  had  courage  to  open  it ;  the  idea  of  her  fa- 
ther's immediate  resentment  arose  to  her  mind, 
and  she  was  upon  the  point  of  retreating  to  her 
chamber,  when  a  sudden  step  within,  near  the 
door,  destroyed  her  hesitation,  and  she  entered 
the  closet  The  Marquis  was  not  there,  and  her 
spirits  revived.  The  flush  of  triumph  was  dif- 
fused over  the  features  of  the  Abate,  though  a 
shade  of  unappeased  resentment  yet  remained 
visible.  Daughter,  said  he,  the  intelligence  we 
have  to  communicate  may  rejoice  you.  Your 
safety  now  depends  solely  on  yourself.  I  give 
your  fate  into  your  own  hands,  and  its  issue 
be  upon  your  head.  He  paused,  and  she  was 
suspendea  in  wondering  expectation  of  the  com- 
ing sentence.  I  here  solemnly  assure  you  of 
my  protection,  but  it  is  upon  one  condition  on- 
ly— that  you  renounce  the  world,  and  dedicate 
your  days  to  God.  Julia  listened  with  a  mix- 
ture of  grief  and  astonishment  Without  this 
concession  on  your  part,  I  possess  not  the  power, 
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had  1  even  the  Inclination,  to  protect  you.  If  you 
assume  the  veil,  you  are  safe  within  the  pale  of 
the  church  from  temporal  violence.  If  you  ne- 
glect or  refuse  to  do  this,  the  Marquis  may  ap- 
ly  to  a  power  from  whom  I  have  no  appeal,  and 
shall  be  compelled  at  last  to  resign  you. 
But  to  ensure  your  safety,  should  the  veil  be 
your  choice,  we  will  procure  a  dispensation  from 
the  usual  forms  of  noviciation,  and  a  few  days 
shall  confirm  your  vows.  He  ceased  to  speak  ; 
but  Julia,  agitated  with  the  most  cruel  distress, 
knew  not  what  to  reply.— We  grant  you  three 
days  to  decide  upon  this  matter,  continued  he, 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  veil,  or  the  Duke 
de  Luovo,  awaits  you.  Julia  quitted  the  closet 
in  mute  despair,  and  repaired  to  Madame,  who 
could  now  scarcely  offer  her  the  humble  benefit 
of  consolation. 

Meanwhile  the  Abate  exulted  in  successful 
vengeance,  and  the  Marquis  smarted  beneath  the 
stings  of  disappointment.    The  menace  of  the 
former  was  too  seriously  alarming  to  suffer  the 
Marquis  to  prosecute  violent  measures  ;  and  he 
had  therefore  resolved,  by  opposing  avarice  to 
pride,  to  sooth  the  power  which  he  could  not 
subdue.    But  he  was  unwilling  to  intrust  the 
Abate  with  a  proof  of  his  compliance  and  his 
fears,  by  offering  a  bril>e  in  a  letter,  and  pre- 
ferred tne  more  humiliating,  but  safer  method, 
of  a  private  interview.    His  magnificent  of- 
fers created  a  temporary  hesitation  in  the  mind 
of  the  Abate,  who,  secure  of  his  advantage, 
shewed  at  first  no  disposition  to  be  reconciled, 
and  suffered  the  Marquis  to  depart  in  anxious 
uncertainty.  After  maturely  deliberating  upon 
the  proposals,  tbe  pride  of  the  Abate  surmount- 
ed his  avarice,  and  he  determined  to  prevail  up- 
on Julia  effectually  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the 
Marquis,  by  consecrating  her  life  to  religion. 
Julia  passed  the  night  and  the  next  day  in  a 
state  of  mental  torture  exceeding  all  description. 
The  gates  of  the  monastery  beset  with  guards, 
and  the  woods  surrounded  by  the  Marquis's  peo- 
ple, made  escape  impossible.  From  a  marriage 
with  the  Duke,  whose  late  conduct  had  confirm- 
ed the  odious  idea  which  his  character  had  for- 
merly Impressed,  her  heart  recoiled  in  horror, 
and  to  be  immured  for  life  within  the  walls  of  a 
convent,  was  a  fate  little  less  dreadful.  Yet  such 
was  the  effect  of  that  sacred  love  she  bore  the 
memory  of  Ilippolitus,  and  such  her  aversion  to 
the  Duke,  that  she  soon  resolved  to  adopt  the 
veil.  On  the  following  evening  she  informed  the 
Abate  of  her  determination.   His  heart  swelled 
with  secret  joy  ;  and  even  the  natural  severity 
of  his  manner  relaxed  at  the  intelligence.  He 
assured  her  of  his  approbation  and  protection, 
with  a  degree  of  kindness  which  he  had  never  be- 
fore manifested,  and  told  her  the  ceremony  should 
be  performed  on  the  second  day  from  the  pre- 
sent. Her  emotion  scarcely  suffered  her  to  hear 
his  last  words.  Now  that  her  fate  was  fixed  be- 
yond recall,  she  almost  repented  of  her  choice, 
Her  fancy  attached  to  it  a  horror  not  its  own ; 
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and  that  evil,  which,  when  offered  to  her  deci- 
sion, she  had  accepted  with  little  hesitation,  she 
now  paused  upon  in  dubious  regret ;  so  apt  we 
are  to  imagine  that  the  calamity  most  certain  is 
also  the  most  intolerable ! 

When  the  Marquis  read  the  answer  of  the 
Abate,  all  the  baleful  passions  of  his  nature  were 
roused  and  inflamed  to  a  degree  which  border- 
ed upon  distraction.  In  the  first  impulse  of  his 
rage,  he  would  have  forced  the  gates  of  the  mo- 
nastery, and  defied  the  utmost  malice  of  his 
enemy.  But  a  moment's  reflection  revived  his 
fear  of  the  threatened  secret,  and  he  saw  that  he 
was  still  in  the  power  of  the  Superior. 

The  Abate  procured  the  necessary  dispensa- 
tion, and  preparations  were  immediately  begun 
for  the  approaching  ceremony.  Julia  watched 
the  departure  of  those  moments  which  led  to  her 
fate,  with  the  calm  fortitude  of  despair.  She  had 
no  means  of  escaping  from  the  coming  evil,  with- 
out exposing  herself  to  a  worse ;  she  survey- 
ed it  therefore  with  a  steady  eye,  and  no  long- 
er shrunk  from  its  approach. 

On  the  morning  preceding  the  day  of  her 
consecration,  she  was  informed  that  a  stranger  in- 
quired for  her  at  the  grate.  Her  mind  had  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  the  vicissitudes  «t  appre- 
hension, that  fear  was  the  emotion  which  now 
occurred  ;  she  suspected,  yet  scarcely  knew  why, 
that  the  Marquis  was  below,  and  hesitated  whe- 
ther to  descend.  A  little  reflection  determined, 
her,  and  she  went  to  the  parlour,  where,  to  her 
equal  joy  and  surprise,  she  beheld— Ferdinand^ ! 

During  the  absence  of  the  Marquis  from  his 
castle,  Ferdinand,  who  had  been  informed  of 
the  discovery  of  Julia,  effected  his  escape  from 
imprisonment,  and  had  hastened  to  the  monas- 
tery in  the  design  of  rescuing  her.  He  had  pass- 
ed the  woods  in  disguise,  with  much  difficulty 
eluding  the  observation  of  the  Marquis's  people, 
who  were  yet  dispersed  round  the  abbey.  To 
the  monastery,  as  he  came  alone,  he  had  been 
admitted  without  difficulty. 

When  he  learned  the  conditions  of  the  Abate's 
protection,  and  that  the  following  day  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  consecration  of  Julia,  he  was 
shocked,  and  paused  in  deliberation.  A  period 
so  short  as  was  this  interval,  afforded  little  op- 
portunity for  contrivance,  and  less  for  hesitation. 
The  night  of  the  present  day  was  the  only  time 
that  remained  for  the  attempt  and  execution  of 
a  plan  of  escape,  which  if  it  then  failed  of  suc- 
cess, Julia  would  not  only  be  condemned  for 
life  to  the  walls  of  a  monastery,  but  would  be 
subjected  to  whatever  punishment  the  severity 
of  the  Abate,  exasperated  by  the  detection, 
should  think  fit  to  inflict.  The  danger  was  des- 
perate, but  the  occasion  was  desperate  also. 

The  nobly  disinterested  conduct  of  her  bro- 
ther, struck  Julia  with  gratitude  and  admiration  ; 
but  despair  of  success  made  her  now  hesitate 
whether  she  should  accept  his  offer.  She  con- 
sidered that  his  generosity  would  most  probably 
involve  him  in  destruction  with  herself ;  and  she. 
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paused  in  deep  deliberation,  when  Ferdinand 
informed  her  of  a  circumstance,  which,  till  now, 
he  had  purposely  concealed,  and  which  at  once 
dissolved  every  doubt  and  every  fear.  Hippo- 
litus,  said  Ferdinand,  yet  lives. — Lives  !  ri  peat- 
cd  Julia  faintly, — lives!  Oh  !  tell  me  where — 
how. — 1 1  er  breath  refused  to  aid  her,  and  she  sunk 
in  her  chair,  overcome  with  the  strong  and  vari- 
ous seusations  that  pressed  upon  her  heart.  Fer- 
dinand, whom  the  grate  withheld  from  assisting 
her,  observed  her  situation  with  extreme  dis- 
tress.   When  she  recovered,  he  informed  her 
that  a  servant  of  Hippolitus,  sent  no  doubt  by 
his  lord  to  inquire  concerning  Julia,  had  been 
lately  seen  by  one  of  the  Marquis's  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle.  From  him  it  was 
known  that  the  Count  de  Vtreza  was  living,  but 
that  his  life  had  been  despaired  of ;  and  he  was 
'  still  confined,  by  dangerous  wounds,  in  an  ob- 
scure town  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  man  had 
steadily  refused  to  mention  the  place  of  his  lord's 
abode.    Learning  that  the  Marquis  was  then  at 
the  abbey  of  St  Augustin,  whither  he  pursued 
his  daughter,  the  man  disappeared  from  Maz- 
zini,  and  had  not  since  been  heard  of. 

It  was  enough  for  Julia  to  know  that  Hippo- 
lit  us  lived  ;  her  fears  of  detection,  and  her  scru- 
ples concerning  Ferdinand,  instantly  vanished  ; 
she  thought  only  of  escape — and  the  means 
which  liad  lately  appeared  so  formidable — so 
difficult  in  contrivance,  and  so  dangerous  in  exe- 
cution, now  seemed  easy,  certain,  and  almost 
accomplished. 

They  consulted  on  the  plan  to  be  adopted,  and 
agreed,  that  in  attempting  to  bribe  a  servant  of 
the  monastery  to  their  interest,  they  should  in- 
cur a  danger  too  imminent,  yet  it  appeared 
scarcely  practicable  to  succeed  in  their  scheme 
without  risking  this.  After  much  considera- 
tion, they  determined  to  intrust  their  secret  to 
no  person  but  to  Madame.  Ferdinand  was  to 
contrive  to  conceal  himself  till  the  dead  of  night 
in  the  church,  between  which  and  the  monas- 
tery were  several  doors  of  communication.  When 
the  inhabitants  of  the  abbey  were  sunk  in  repose, 
Julia  might  without  difficulty  pass  to  the  church, 
where  Ferdinand  awaiting  her,  they  might  per- 
haps escape  either  through  an  outer  door  of  the 
fabric,  or  through  a  window,  for  which  latter  at- 
tempt Ferdinand  was  to  provide  ropes. 

A  couple  of  horses  were  to  be  stationed  among 
the  rocks  beyond  the  woods,  to  convey  the  fugi- 
tives to  a  sea -port,  whence  they  could  easily  pass 
over  to  Italy.  Having  arranged  this  plan,  they 
separated  in  the  anxious  hope  of  meeting  on  the 
ensuing  night 

Madame  warmly  sympathized  with  Julia  in 
her  present  expectations,  and  was  now  somewhat 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  that  self-reproach, 
with  which  the  consideration  of  having  with- 
drawn her  young  friend  from  a  secure  asylum, 
liad  long  tormented  her.  In  learning  that  Hip- 
politus  lived,  Julia  experienced  a  sudden  reno- 


vation of  life  and  spirits.  From  the  languid 
stupefaction  which  despair  had  occasioned,  she 
revived  as  from  a  dream,  and  her  sensations  re- 
sembled those  of  a  person  suddenly  awakened 
from  a  frightful  vision,  whose  thoughts  are  yet 
obscured  in  the  fear  and  uncertainty  which  the 
passing  images  have  impressed  on  his  fancy. 
She  emerged  from  despair ;  joy  illumined  her 
countenance  ;  yet  she  doubted  the  reality  of  the 
Bcene  which  now  opened  to  her  view.  The  hours 
rolled  heavily  along  till  the  evening,  when  ex- 
pectation gave  way  to  fear,  for  she  was  once 
more  summoned  by  the  Abate.  He  sent  for  her 
to  administer  the  usual  necessary  exhortation  on 
the  approaching  solemnity  ;  and  having  detain- 
ed her  a  considerable  time  in  tedious  and  severe 
discourse,  dismissed  her  with  a  formal  benedic- 
tion. 


CHAP.  XII. 

The  evening  now  sunk  in  darkness,  and  the 
hour  was  fast  approacliing  which  would  decide 
the  fate  of  Julia.  Trembling  anxiety  subdued 
every  other  sensation  ;  and  as  the  minutes  pass- 
ed, her  fears  increased.  At  length  she  heard  the 
gates  of  the  monastery  fastened  for  the  night ; 
the  bell  rang  the  signal  for  repose  ;  and  the  pass- 
ing footsteps  of  the  nuns  told  her  they  were 
hastening  to  obey  it.  After  some  time,  all  was 
silent.  Julia  did  not  yet  dare  to  venture  forth  ; 
she  employed  the  present  interval  in  interesting 
and  affectionate  conversation  with  Madame  de 
Menon,  to  whom,  notwithstanding  her  situation, 
her  heart  bade  a  sorrowful  adieu. 

The  clock  struck  twelve,  when  she  arose  to 
depart.  Having  embraced  her  faithful  friend 
with  tears  of  mingled  grief  and  anxiety,  she 
took  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  and  with  cautious, 
fearful  steps,  descended  through  the  long  wind- 
ing passages  to  a  private  door,  which  opened  in- 
to the  church  of  the  monastery.  The  church 
was  gloomy  and  desolate ;  and  the  feeble  rays  of 
the  lamp  she  bore,  gave  only  light  enough  to 
discover  its  chilling  grandeur.  As  she  passed 
silently  along  the  aisles,  she  cast  a  look  of  an- 
xious examination  around — but  Ferdinand  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  paused  in  timid  hesi- 
tation, fearful  to  penetrate  the  gloomy  obscurity 
which  lay  before  her,  yet  dreading  to  return. 

As  she  stood  examining  the  place,  vainly 
looking  for  Ferdinand,  yet  fearing  to  call,  lest 
her  voice  should  betray  her,  a  hollow  groan 
arose  from  a  part  of  the  church  very  near  her. 
It  chilled  her  heart,  and  she  remained  fixed  to 
the  spot.  She  turned  her  eyes  a  little  to  the  left, 
and  saw  light  apj>ear  through  the  chinks  of  a 
sepulchre  at  some  distance.  The  groan  was  re- 
peated— a  low  murmuring  succeeded,  and  while 
site  yet  gazed,  an  old  man  issued  from  the  vault 
with  a  lighted  ta]>er  in  his  hand.  Terror  now 
subdued  hex,  and  she  uttered  an  involuntary 
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shriek.  In  the  succeeding  moment,  a  noise  was 
heard  in  a  remote  part  of  the  fabric ;  and  Ferdi- 
nand, rushing  forth  from  his  concealment,  ran 
to  her  assistance.  The  old  man,  who  appeared 
to  be  a  friar,  and  who  had  been  doing  penance 
at  the  monument  of  a  saint,  now  approached. 
His  countenance  expressed  a  degree  of  surprise 
and  terror  almost  equal  to  that  of  Julia's,  who 
knew  him  to  be  the  confessor  of  Vincent.  Fer- 
dinand seized  the  father ;  and  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  sword,  threatened  him  with  death  if 
he  did  not  instantly  swear  to  conceal  for  ever 
his  knowledge  of  what  he  then  saw,  and  also 
assist  them  to  escape  from  the  abbey. 

Ungracious  boy  f  replied  the  father,  in  a  calm 
voice,  desist  from  this  lanjruagc,  nor  add  to  the 
follies  of  youth  the  crime  of  murdering,  or  ter- 
rifying, a  defenceless  old  man.  Your  violence 
would  urge  me  to  become  your  enemy,  did  not 

frevious  inclination  tempt  roe  to  be  your  friend, 
pity  the  distresses  of  the  lady  Julia,  to  whom 
I  am  no  stranger,  and  will  cheerfully  give  her 
all  the  assistance  in  my  power. 

At  these  words  Julia  revived,  and  Ferdinand, 
reproved  by  the  generosity  of  the  father,  and 
conscious  of  his  own  inferiority,  shrunk  back. 
I  have  no  words  to  thank  you,  said  he,  or  to  en- 
treat your  pardon  for  the  impetuosity  of  my  con- 
duct; your  knowledge  of  my  situation  must 
plead  my  excuse. — It  does,  replied  the  father, 
but  we  have  no  time  to  lose ; — follow  me. 

They  followed  him  through  the  church  to 
the  cloisters,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was  a 
small  door,  which  the  friar  unlocked.  It  open- 
ed upon  the  woods. 

This  path,  said  he,  leads  through  an  intricate 
part  of  the  woods,  to  the  rocks  that  rise  on  the 
right  of  the  abbey ;  in  their  recesses  you  may 
secrete  yourselves  till  you  are  prepared  for  a 
longer  journey.  But  extinguish  your  light ;  it 
may  betray  you  to  the  Marquis's  people,  who 
are  dispersed  about  this  spot.  Farewell !  my 
children,  and  God's  blessing  be  upon  ye. 

Julia's  tears  declared  her  gratitude ;  she  had 
no  time  for  words.  They  stepped  into  the  path, 
and  the  father  closed  the  door.  They  were  now 
liberated  from  the  monastery,  but  danger  await- 
ed them  without,  which  it  required  all  their  cau- 
tion to.  avoid.  Ferdinand  knew  the  path  which 
the  friar  had  pointed  out,  to  be  the  same  that 
led  to  the  rocks  where  his  horses  were  station- 
ed, and  he  pursued  it  with  quick  and  silent 
steps.  Julia,  whose  fears  conspired  with  the 
gloom  of  night  to  magnify  and  transform  every 
object  around  her,  imagined  at  each  step  that 
she  took,  she  perceived  the  figures  of  men,  and 
fancied  every  whisper  of  the  breeze  the  sound 
of  pursuit. 

They  proceeded  swiftly,  till  Julia,  breathless 
and  exhausted,  could  go  no  farther.  They  had 
not  rested  many  minutes,  when  they  heard  a 
rustling  nmong  the  bushes  at  some  distance, 
and  soon  after  distinguished  a  low  sound  of  voi- 


ces.   Ferdinand  and  Julia  instantly  renewed 

their  flight,  and  thought  they  still  beard  voices 
advance  upon  the  wind.    This  thought  was 
soon  confirmed,  for  the  sounds  now  gained  fast 
upon  them,  and  they  distinguished  words  which 
served  only  to  heighten  their  apprehensions, 
when  they  reached  the  extremity  of  the  woods. 
The  moon,  which  was  now  up,  suddenly  emerg- 
ing from  a  dark  cloud,  discovered  to  them  se- 
veral men  in  pursuit ;  and  also  shewed  to  the 
pursuers  the  course  of  the  fugitives.  They 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  rocks  where  the  horses 
were  concealed,  and  which  now  appeared  in 
view.    These  they  reached  when  the  pursuers 
had  almost  overtaken  them— but  their  horses 
were  gone !    Their  only  remaining  chance  of 
escape  was  to  fly  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
rock.  They,  therefore,  entered  a  winding  cave, 
from  whence  branched  several  subterraneous 
avenues,  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  which  they 
Btopped.    The  voices  of  men  now  vibrated  in 
tremendous  echoes  through  the  various  and  se- 
cret caverns  of  the  place,  and  sound  of  foot- 
steps seemed  fast  approaching.  Julia  trembled 
with  terror,  and  Ferdinand  drew  his  sword,  de- 
termined to  protect  her  to  the  last.  A  confused 
volley  of  voices  now  Bounded  up  that  part  of 
the  cave  where  Ferdinand  and  Julia  lay  conceal- 
ed. In  a  few  moments  the  steps  of  the  pursuers 
suddenly  took  a  different  direction,  and  the 
sounds  sunk  gradually  away,  and  were  heard  no 
more.  Ferdinand  listened  attentively  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  but  the  stillness  of  the  place  re- 
mained undisturbed.    It  was  now  evident  that 
the  men  had  quitted  the  rock,  and  he  ventured 
forth  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.    He  surveyed 
the  wilds  around,  as  far  as  his  eye  could  pene- 
trate, and  distinguished  no  human  being  ;  but 
in  the  pauses  of  the  wind  he  still  thought  he 
heard  a  sound  of  distant  voices.  As  he  listened 
in  anxious  silence,  his  eye  caught  the  appear- 
ance of  a  shadow,  which  moved  upon  the  ground 
near  where  he  stood.    He  started  back  within 
the  cave,  but  in  a  few  minutes  again  ventured 
forth.    The  shadow  remained  stationary,  bnt 
having  watched  it  for  some  time,  Ferdinand 
saw  it  glide  along  till  it  disappeared  behind  a 
point  oi  rock.    He  had  now  no  doubt  that  the 
cave  was  watched,  and  that  it  was  one  of  his 
late  pursuers  whose  shade  he  had  Keen.  He  re- 
turned, therefore,  to  Julia,  and  remained  near 
an  hour  hid  in  the  deepest  recess  of  the  rock  ; 
when,  no  sound  having  interrupted  the  pro- 
found silence  of  the  place,  he  at  length  once 
more  ventured  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Again 
he  threw  a  fearful  look  around,  but  discerned 
no  human  form.   The  soft  moon-beam  slept 
upon  the  dewy  landscape,  and  the  solemn 
stillness  of  midnight  wrapt  the  world.  Fear 
heightened  to  the  fugitives  the  sublimity  of  the 
hour.  Ferdinand  now  led  Julia  forth,  and  they 
passed  silently  along  the  shelving  foot  of  the 
rocks. 
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They  continued  their  way  without  farther 
interruption ;  and  among  the  cliffs,  at  some 
distance  from  the  cave,  discovered,  to  their  in- 
expressible joy,  their  horses,  who  having  broken 
their  fastenings,  had  strayed  thither,  and  had 
now  laid  themselves  down  to  rest.  Ferdinand 
and  Julia  immediately  mounted  ;  and  descend- 
ing to  the  plains,  took  the  road  that  led  to  a 
small  sea-port  at  some  leagues  distance,  whence 
they  could  embark  for  Italy. 

They  travelled  for  some  hours  through  gloo- 
my forests  of  beech  and  chesnut ;  and  their  way 
was  only  faintly  illuminated  by  the  moon,  which 
?hed  a  trembling  lustre  through  the  dark  foli- 
age, and  which  was  seen  but  at  intervals,  as  the 
passing  clouds  yielded  to  the  power  of  her  rays. 
They  reached  at  length  the  skirts  of  the  forest. 
The  grey  dawn  now  appeared,  and  the  chill 
rooming  air  bit  shrewdly.  It  was  with  inex- 
pressible joy  that  Julia  observed  the  kindling 
atmosphere  ;  and  soon  after  the  rays  of  the  ris- 
ing sun  touching  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
whose  sides  were  yet  involved  in  dark  vapours. 

Her  fears  dissipated  with  the  darkness.  The 
sun  now  appeared  amid  clouds  of  inconceivable 
splendour ;  and  unveiled  a  scene  which  in  other 
circumstances  Julia  would  have  contemplated 
with  rapture.  From  the  side  of  the  hill  down 
which  they  were  winding,  a  vale  appeared,  from 
whence  arose  wild  and  lofty  mountains,  whose 
steeps  were  clothed  with  hanging  woods,  ex- 
cept where  here  and  there  a  precipice  projected 
ita  bold  and  rugged  front.  Here,  a  few  half- 
withered  trees  hung  from  the  crevices  of  the 
rode,  and  gave  a  pictaresque  wildness  to  the  ob- 
ject ;  there,  clusters  of  half-seen  cottages,  rising 
from  among  tufted  groves,  embellished  the  green 
margin  of  a  stream  which  meandered  in  the 
bottom,  and  bore  its  waves  to  the  blue  and  dis- 
tant main. 

The  freshness  of  morning  breathed  over  the 
seene,  and  vivified  each  colour  of  the  landscape. 
The  bright  dew-drops  hung  trembling  from  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  which  at  intervals  over- 
shadowed the  road  ;  and  the  sprightly  music  of 
the  birds  saluted  the  rising  day.  Notwithstand- 
ing her  anxiety,  the  scene  diffused  a  soft  com- 
placency over  the  mind  of  Julia. 

About  noon  they  reached  the  port,  where  Fer- 
dinand was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  small 
▼easel ;  but  the  wind  was  unfavourable,  and  it 
waa  past  midnight  before  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  embark. 

When  the  dawn  appeared,  Julia  returned  to 
the  deck ;  and  viewed,  with  a  sigh  of  unaccount- 
able regret,  the  receding  coast  of  Sicily.  But 
she  observed,  with  high  admiration,  the  light 
gradually  spreading  through  the  atmosphere, 
derting  a  feeble  ray  over  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ters, which  rolled  in  solemn  soundings  upon  the 
distant  shores.  Fiery  beams  now  marked  the 
clouds,  and  the  east  glowed  with  increasing  ra- 
diance, till  the  sun  rose  at  once  above  the  waves, 


and  illuminating  them  with  a  flood  of  splen- 
dour, diffused  gaiety  and  gladness  around.  The 
bold  concave  of  the  heavens,  uniting  with  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  ocean,  formed  a  coup  d'cril, 
striking  and  sublime.  The  magnificence  of  the 
scenery  inspired  Julia  with  delight;  and  her 
heart  dilating  with  high  enthusiasm,  she  forgot 
the  sorrows  which  had  oppressed  her. 

The  breeze  wafted  the  ship  gently  along  for 
some  hours,  when  it  gradually  sunk  into  a  calm. 
The  glassy  surface  of  the  waters  was  not  curled 
by  the  lightest  air,  and  the  vessel  floated  heavi- 
ly on  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  Sicily  was  yet  in 
view,  and  the  present  delay  agitatea  Julia  with 
wild  apprehension.  Towards  the  close  of  day 
a  light  breeze  sprang  up,  but  it  blew  from  Italy, 
and  a  train  of  dark  vapours  emerged  from  the 
verge  of  the  horizon,  which  gradually  accumu- 
lating, the  heavens  became  entirely  overcast. 
The  evening  shut  in  suddenly ;  the  rising  wind, 
the  luavy  clouds  that  loaded  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  thunder  which  murmured  afar  off,  ter- 
rified Julia,  and  threatened  a  violent  storm. 

The  tempest  came  on,  and  the  captain  vainly 
sounded  for  anchorage :  it  was  deep  sea,  and  the 
vessel  drove  furiously  before  the  wind.  The 
darkness  was  interrupted  only  at  intervals,  by 
the  broad  expanse  of  vivid  lightnings,  which 

Suivered  upon  the  waters,  and  disclosing  the 
orrible  gaspings  of  the  waves,  served  to  render 
the  succeeding  darkness  more  awful.  The  thun- 
der, which  burst  in  tremendous  crashes  above, 
the  loud  roar  of  the  waves  below,  the  noise  of 
the  sailors,  and  the  sudden  cracks  and  groanings 
of  the  vessel,  conspired  to  heighten  the  tremen- 
dous sublimity  of  the  scene. 

Far  on  the  rocky  shores  the  surges  sound, 
The  lashing  whirlwinds  cleave  the  vast  profound  ; 
While  high  in  air,  amid  the  ming  storm, 
Driving  the  blast,  sits  Danger's  black'ning  form. 

Julia  lay  fainting  with  terror  and  sickness  in 
the  cabin,  and  Ferdinand,  though  almost  hope- 
less himself,  was  endeavouring  to  support  her, 
when  a  loud  and  dreadful  crash  was  heard  from 
above.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  vessel  had 
parted.  The  voices  of  the  sailors  now  rose 
together,  and  all  was  confusion  and  uproar. 
Ferdinand  ran  up  to  the  deck,  and  learned  that 
part  of  the  main-mast,  borne  away  by  the  wind, 
had  fallen  upon  the  deck,  whence  it  had  roUed 
overboard. 

It  was  now  past  midnight,  and  the  storm  con- 
tinued with  unabated  fury.  For  four  hours  the 
vessel  had  been  driven  before  the  blast;  and 
the  captain  now  declaring  it  was  impossible  she 
could  weather  the  tempest  much  longer,  order- 
ed the  long-boat  to  be  in  readiness.  His  orders 
were  scarcely  executed,  when  the  ship  bulged 
upon  a  reef  of  rocks,  and  the  impetuous  waves 
rushed  into  the  vessel :— a  general  groan  ensu- 
ed.  Ferdinand  flew  to  save  his  sister,  whom  he 
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carried  to  the  boat,  which  was  nearly  filled  by 
the  captain  and  most  of  the  crew.  The  sea  ran 
so  high,  that  it  appeared  impracticable  to  reach 
the  snore  ;  but  toe  boat  had  not  moved  many 
yards,  when  the  ship  went  to  pieces.  The  cap- 
tain now  perceived,  by  the  flashes  of  lightning, 
a  high  rocky  coast  at  about  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile.  The  men  struggled  hard  at  the  oars ;  but 
almost  as  often  as  they  gained  the  summit  of  a 
wave,  it  dashed  them  back  again,  and  made 
their  labour  of  little  avail. 

After  much  difficulty  and  fatigue  they  reach- 
ed the  coast,  where  a  new  danger  presented  it- 
self. They  beheld  a  wild  rocky  snore,  whose 
cliffs  appeared  inaccessible,  and  which  seemed 
to  afford  little  possibility  of  landing.  A  land- 
ing, however,  was  at  last  effected ;  and  the 
sailors,  after  much  search,  discovered  a  kind  of 
path- way  cut  in  the  rock,  which  they  all  ascend- 
ed in  safety. 

The  dawn  now  faintly  glimmered,  and  they 
surveyed  the  coast,  but  could  discover  no  hu- 
man habitation.  They  imagined  they  were  on 
the  shores  of  Sicily,  but  possessed  no  means  of 
confirming  this  conjecture.  Terror,  sickness, 
and  fatigue,  had  subdued  the  strength  and  spi- 
rits of  Julia,  and  she  was  obliged  to  rest  upon 
the  rocks. 

The  storm  now  suddenly  subsided,  and  the 
total  calm  which  succeeded  to  the  wild  tumult 
of  the  winds  and  waves,  produced  a  striking  and 
sublime  effect.  The  air  was  hushed  in  a  death- 
like stillness,  but  the  waves  were  yet  violently 
agitated  ;  and  by  the  increasing  light,  parts  of 
tlie  wreck  were  seen  floating  wide  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.  Some  sailors,  who  had  missed  the 
boat,  were  also  discovered  clinging  to  pieces  of 
the  vessel,  and  making  towards  the  shore.  On 
observing  this,  their  shipmates  immediately  de- 
scended to  the  boat ;  and,  putting  off*  to  sea,  re- 
scued them  from  their  perilous  situation.  .When 
Julia  was  somewhat  re-animated,  they  proceed- 
ed up  the  country  in  search  of  a  dwelling. 

They  had  travelled  near  half  a  league,  when 
the  savage  features  of  the  country  began  to  soft- 
en, and  gradually  changed  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  Sicilian  scenery.  They  now  discover- 
ed at  some  distance  a  villa,  seated  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  crowned  with  woods.  It  was  the 
first  human  habitation  they  had  seen  since  they 
embarked  for  Italy  ;  and  Julia,  who  was  almost 
sinking  with  fatigue,  beheld  it  with  delight. 
The  captain  and  his  men  hastened  towards  it, 
to  make  known  their  distress,  while  Ferdinand 
and  Julia  slowly  followed.  They  observed  the 
men  enter  the  villa,  one  of  whom  quickly  re- 
turned to  acquaint  them  with  the  hospitable  re- 
ception his  comrades  had  received. 

Julia  with  difficulty  reached  the  edifice,  at 
the  door  of  which  she  was  met  by  a  young  ca- 
valier, whose  phasing  and  intelligent  counte- 
nance immediately  interested  her  in  his  favour. 


He  welcomed  the  strangers  with  9  benevolent 
politeness,  that  dissolved  at  once  every  uncom- 
fortable feeling  which  their  situation  had  ex- 
cited, and  produced  an  instantaneous  easy  con- 
fidence. Through  a  light  and  elegant  hall,  ris- 
ing into  a  dome,  supported  by  pillars  of  white 
marble,  and  adorned  with  busts,  he  led  them  to 
a  magnificent  vestibule,  which  opened  upon  a 
lawn.  Having  seated  them  at  a  table  spread 
with  refreshments,  he  left  them,  and  they  survey- 
ed with  surprise  the  beauty  of  the  adjacent  scene. 

The  lawn,  which  was  on  each  side  bounded  I 
by  hanging  woods,  descended  in  gentle  declivity 
to  a  fine  lake,  whose  smooth  surface  reflected 
the  surrounding  shades.    Beyond  appeared  the 
distant  country,  arising  on  the  left  into  bold  ro-  1 
mantic  mountains,  and  on  the  right  exhibiting  [ 
a  soft  and  glowing  landscape,  whose  tranquil  J 
beauty  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wild  I 
sublimity  of  the  opposite  craggy  heights.    The  ( 
blue  and  distant  ocean  terminated  the  view. 

In  a  short  time  the  cavalier  returned,  con- 
ducting two  ladies  of  a  very  engaging  appear- 
ance, whom  he  presented  as  his  wifirand  sister. 
They  welcomed  Julia  with  graceful  kindness  ; 
but  fatigue  soon  obliged  her  to  retire  to  rest, 
and  a  consequent  indisposition  increased  so  ra- 
pidly, as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  her  to 
quit  her  present  abode  on  that  day.  The  cap- 
tain and  his  men  proceeded  on  their  way,  lea- 
ving Ferdinand  and  Julia  at  the  villa,  where  she 
experienced  every  kind  and  tender  affection. 

The  day  which  was  to  have  devoted  Julia  to 
a  cloister,  was  ushered  in  at  the  abbey  with  the 
usual  ceremonies.  The  church  was  ornament- 
ed, and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  monastery  pre- 
pared to  attend.  The  Padre  Abate  now  exulted 
in  the  success  of  his  scheme,  and  anticipated,  in 
imagination,  the  rage  and  vexation  of  the  Mar- 
quis, when  he  should  discover  that  his  daughter 
was  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

The  hour  of  celebration  arrived,  and  he  en- 
tered the  church  with  a  proud  firm  step,  and 
with  a  countenance  which  depictured  his  inward 
triumph.  He  was  proceeding  to  the  high  altar, 
when  he  was  told  that  Julia  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Astonishment  for  a  while  suspended 
other  emotions — he  yet  believed  it  impossible 
that  she  could  have  effected  an  escape,  and  or- 
dered every  part  of  the  abbey  to  be  searched — 
not  forgetting  the  secret  caverns  belonging  to  the 
monastery,  which  wound  beneath  the  woods. 
When  the  search  was  over,  and  he  became  con- 
vinced she  was  fled,  the  deep  workings  of  his 
disappointed  passions  fermented  into  rage  which 
exceeded  all  bounds.  He  denounced  the  most 
terrible  judgments  upon  Julia  ;  and  calling  for 
Madame  de  Menon,  charged  her  with  having 
insulted  her  holy  religion,  in  befhg  accessary  to 
the  flight  of  Julia.  Madame  endured  these  re- 
proaches with  calm  dignity,  and  preserved  u 
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steady  silence,  but  she  secretly  determined  to 
leave  the  monastery,  and  seek  in  another  the 
repose  which  she  could  never  hope  to  find  in  this. 

The  report  of  Julia's  disappearance  spread  ra- 
pidly beyond  the  walls,  and  soon  reached  the 
ears  of  the  .Marquis,  who  rejoiced  in  the  circum- 
stance, believing  that  she  must  now  inevitably 
fall  into  his  hands. 

After  his  people,  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
had  carefully  searched  the  surrounding  woods 
and  rocks,  he  withdrew  them  from  the  abbey  ; 
and  having  dispersed  them  various  ways  in 
search  of  Julia,  he  returned  to  the  castle  of 
Mazzini.  Here  new  vexation  awaited  him,  for 
he  now  first  learned  that  Ferdinand  had  escaped 
from  confinement. 

The  mystery  of  Julia's  flight  was  now  dissol- 
ved ;  for  it  was  evident  by  whose  means  she  had 
effected  it,  and  the  Marquis  issued  orders  to  his 
people  to  secure  Ferdinand  wherever  he  should 


CHAP.  XIII. 

HiproLiTirs,  who  had  languished  under  a 
Jong  and  dangerous  illness,  occasioned  by  his 
wounds,  but  heightened  and  prolonged  by  the 
distress  of  his  mind,  was  detained  in  a  small 
town  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  and  was  yet  igno- 
rant of  the  death  of  Cornelia.  He  scarcely 
doubted  that  Julia  was  now  devoted  to  the  Duke, 
and  this  thought  was  at  times  poison  to  his  heart. 
After  his  arrival  in  Calabria,  immediately  on  the 
recovery  of  bis  senses,  he  dispatched  a  servant 
back  to  the  castle  of  Mazzini,  to  gain  secret  in- 
telligence of  what  had  passed  afterhis  departure. 
The  eagerness  with  which  we  endeavour  to  es- 
cape from  misery,  taught  him  to  encourage  a  re- 
mote and  romantic  hope  that  Julia  yet  lived  for 
him.  Yet  even  this  hope  at  length  languished 
into  despair,  as  the  time  elapsed  which  should 
hare  brought  his  servant  from  Sicily.  Days  and 
weeks  passed  away  in  the  utmost  anxiety  to  Hip- 
politus,  for  still  his  emissary  did  not  appear ; 
and  at  last,  concluding  that  lie  had  been  either 
seized  by  robbers,  or  discovered  and  detained  by 
the  Marquis,  the  Count  sent  off  a  second  emis- 
sary to  the  castle  of  Mazzini.  By  him  he  learned 
the  news  of  Julia's  flight,  and  his  heart  dilated 
with  ioy ;  but  it  was  suddenly  checked  when  he 
heard  the  Marquis  had  discovered  her  retreat  in 
the  abbey  of  St  Augustin.  The  wounds  which 
still  detained  him  in  confinement,  now  became 
intolerable.  Julia  might  yet  be  lost  to  him  for 
ever.  But  even  his  present  state  of  fear  and  un- 
certainty was  bliss  compared  with  the  anguish 
of  despair,  which  his  mind  had  long  endured. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he 
quitted  Italy  for  Sicily,  in  the  design  of  visiting 
the  monastery  of  St  Augustin,  where  it  was  pos- 
sible Julia  might  yet  remain.  That  he  might 
pass  with  the  secrecy  necessary  to  his  plan,  and 


escape  the  attacks  of  the  Marquis,  he  left  his 
servants  in  Calabria,  and  embarked  alone. 

It  was  morning  when  he  landed  at  a  small 
port  of  Sicily,  and  proceeded  towards  the  abbey 
of  St  Augustin.  As  he  travelled,  his  imagina- 
tion revolved  the  scenes  of  his  early  love,  the 
distress  of  Julia,  and  the  sufferings  of  Ferdinand, 
and  his  heart  melted  at  the  retrospect.  He  con- 
sidered the  probabilities  of  Julia  having  found 
protection  from  her  father  in  the  pity  of  the 
Padre  Abate ;  and  even  ventured  to  indulge 
himself  in  a  flattering,  fond  anticipation,  of  the 
moment  when  Julia  should  again  be  restored  to 
his  sight. 

He  arrived  at  the  monastery,  and  his  grief 
may  easily  be  imagined,  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  death  of  his  beloved  sister,  and  of  the 
flight  of  Julia.  He  quitted  St  Augustin's  imme- 
diately, without  even  knowing  that  Madame  dc 
Menon  was  there,  and  set  out  for  a  town  at  some 
leagues  distance,  where  he  designed  to  pass  the 
night. 

Absorbed  in  the  melancholy  reflections  which 
the  late  intelligence  excited,  he  gave  the  reins  to 
his  horse,  and  journeyed  on  unmindful  of  his 
way.   The  evening  was  far  advanced,  when  he 
discovered  that  he  had  taken  a  wrong  direction, 
and  that  he  was  bewildered  in  a  wild  and  soli- 
tary scene.   He  liad  wandered  too  far  from  the 
road  to  hope  to  regain  it,  and  he  had  beside  no 
recollection  of  the  objects  left  behind  him.  A 
choice  of  errors  only  lay  before  him.  The  view 
on  his  right  hand  exhibited  high  and  savage 
mountains,  covered  with  heath  and  black  fir ; 
and  the  wild  desolation  of  their  aspect,  together 
with  the  dangerous  appearance  of  the  path  that  • 
wound  up  their  sides,  and  which  was  the  only 
apparent  track  they  afforded,  determined  Hip- 
politus  not  to  attempt  their  ascent.  On  his  left 
lay  a  forest,  to  which  the  path  he  was  then  in 
led :  its  appearance  was  gloomy,  but  he  prefer- 
red it  to  the  mountains ;  and,  since  he  was  un- 
certain of  its  extent,  there  was  a  possibility  that 
he  might  pass  it,  and  reach  a  village  before  the 
nijj;lit  was  set  in.  At  tile  worst,  the  forest  would 
afford  him  a  shelter  from  the  winds ;  and,  how- 
ever he  might  be  bewildered  in  its  labyrinths, 
he  could  ascend  a  tree,  and  rest  in  security  till 
the  return  of  light  should  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extricating  himself.  Among  the  moun- 
tains there  was  no  possibility  of  meeting  with 
other  shelter,  than  what  the  habitation  of  man 
afforded,  and  such  a  shelter  there  was  little  pro- 
bability of  finding.    Innumerable  dangers  also 
threatened  him  here,  from  which  he  would  be 
secure  on  level  ground. 

Having  determined  which  way  to  pursue,  he 
pushed  his  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  entered  the 
forest  as  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  trembled  on 
the  mountains.  The  thick  foliage  of  the  trees 
threw  a  gloom  around,  which  was  every  moment 
deepened  by  the  shades  of  evening.  The  path 
was  uninterrupted,  and  the  Count  continued  to 
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follow  it  till  all  distinction  was  confounded  in 
the  veil  of  night.  Total  darkness  now  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  pursue  his  way.  He  dis- 
mounted, and  fastening  his  horse  to  a  tree, 
climbed  among  the  branches,  purposing  to  re- 
main there  till  morning. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation,  when 
a  confused  sound  of  voices  from  a  distance  roused 
his  attention.  The  Bound  returned  at  intervals 
for  some  time,  but  without  seeming  to  approach. 
He  descended  from  the  tree,  that  he  might  be 
the  better  judge  of  the  direction  whence  it  came ; 
but  before  he  reached  the  ground,  the  noise  was 
ceased,  and  all  was  profoundly  silent.  He  con- 
tinued to  listen,  but  the  silence  remaining  un- 
disturbed, he  began  to  think  he  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  singing  of  the  wind  among  the 
leaves ;  and  was  preparing  to  re-ascend,  when 
he  perceived  a  faint  light  glimmer  through  the 
foliage  from  afar.  The  sight  revived  a  hope 
that  he  was  near  some  place  of  human  habita- 
tion ;  he  therefore  unfastened  his  horse,  and 
led  him  towards  the  spot  whence  the  ray  issued. 
The  moon  was  now  risen,  and  threw  a  che- 

Suered  gleam  over  his  path  sufficient  to  direct 
im. 

Before  he  had  proceeded  far  the  light  disap- 
peared. He  continued,  however,  his  way,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  guess,  towards  the  place 
whence  it  had  issued ;  and  after  much  toil, 
found  himself  in  a  spot  where  the  trees  formed 
a  circle  round  a  kind  of  rude  lawn.  The  moon- 
light discovered  to  him  an  edifice  which  appear- 
ed to  have  been  formerly  a  monastery,  but 
which  now  exhibited  a  pile  of  ruins,  whose 
grandeur,  heightened  by  decay,  touched  the  be- 
holder with  reverential  awe.  Hippolitus  pau- 
sed to  gaze  upon  the  scene ;  the  sacred  stillness 
of  night  increased  its  effect,  and  a  secret  dread, 
he  knew  not  wherefore,  stole  upon  his  heart. 

The  silence  and  the  character  of  the  place  made 
him  doubt  whether  this  was  the  spot  he  had 
been  seeking  ;  and  as  he  stood  hesitating  whe- 
ther to  proceed  or  to  return,  he  observed  a  figure 
standing  under  an  arch-way  of  the  ruin ;  it  car- 
ried a  light  in  its  hand,  and  passing  silently 
along,  disappeared  in  a  remote  part  of  the  build- 
ing. The  courage  of  Hippolitus  for  a  moment 
deserted  him.  An  invincible  curiosity,  however, 
subdued  his  terror,  and  he  determined  to  pur- 
sue, if  possible,  the  way  the  figure  had  taken. 

He  passed  over  loose  stones  through  a  sort  of 
court,  till  he  came  to  the  archway ;  here  he  stop- 
ped, for  fear  returned  upon  him.  Resuming 
his  courage,  however,  he  went  on,  still  endea- 
vouring to  follow  the  way  the  figure  had  pass- 
ed, and  suddenly  found  himself  in  an  enclosed 
part  of  the  ruin,  whose  appearance  was  more 
wild  and  desolate  than  any  he  had  yet  seen. 
Seized  with  unconquerable  apprehension,  he 
was  retiring,  when  the  low  voice  of  a  distressed 
person  struck  his  car.    His  heart  sunk  at  the 


sound,  his  limbs  trembled,  and  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  move. 

The  sound,  whicli  appeared  to  be  the  last 
groan  of  a  dying  person,  was  repeated.  Hippo- 
litus made  a  strong  effort,  and  sprang  forward, 
when  a  light  burst  upon  him  from  a  shattered 
casement  of  the  building,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant he  heard  the  voices  of  men  ! 

He  advanced  softly  to  the  window,  and  be- 
held in  a  small  room,  which  was  less  decayed 
than  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  a  group  of  men, 
who,  from  the  savageness  of  their  looks,  and 
from  their  dress,  appeared  to  be  banditti.  They 
surrounded  a  man  wno  lay  on  the  ground  wound- 
ed, and  bathed  in  blood,  and  who  it  was  very 
evident  had  uttered  the  groans  heard  by  the 
Count. 

The  obscurity  of  the  place  prevented  Hippo- 
litus from  distinguishing  the  features  of  the  dy- 
ing man.  From  the  blood  which  covered  him, 
and  from  the  surrounding  circumstances,  he 
apj>eared  to  be  murdered ;  and  the  Count  had 
no  doubt  that  the  men  he  beheld  were  the  mur- 
derers. The  horror  of  the  scene  entirely  over- 
came him  ;  he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  saw 
the  assassins  rifle  the  pockets  of  the  dying  per- 
son, who,  in  a  voice  scarcely  articulate,  but 
which  despair  seemed  to  aid,  supplicated  for 
mercy.  The  ruffians  answered  him  only  with 
execrations,  and  continued  their  plunder.  Hi8 
groans  and  his  sufferings  served  only  to  aggra- 
vate their  cruelty.  They  were  proceeding  to 
take  from  him  a  miniature  picture,  which  was 
fastened  round  his  neck,  and  had  been  hither- 
to concealed  in  his  bosom  ;  when  by  a  sudden 
effort  he  half  raised  himself  from  the  ground, 
and  attempted  to  save  it  from  their  hands.  The 
effort  availed  him  nothing ;  a  blow  from  one  of 
the  villains  laid  the  unfortunate  man  on  the 
floor  without  motion.  The  horrid  barbarity  of 
the  act  seized  the  mind  of  Hippolitus  so  entire- 
ly, that,  forgetful  of  his  own  situation,  he  groan- 
ed aloud,  and  started  with  an  instantaneous  de- 
sign of  avenging  the  deed.  The  noise  he  made 
alarmed  the  banditti,  who  looking  whence  it 
came,  discovered  the  Count  through  the  case- 
ment. They  instantly  quitted  their  prize,  and 
rushed  towards  the  door  of  the  room.  He  was 
now  returned  to  a  sense  of  his  danger,  and  en- 
deavoured to  escape  to  the  exterior  part  of  the 
ruin  ;  but  terror  bewildered  his  senses,  and  he 
mistook  his  way.  Instead  of  regaining  the  arch- 
way, he  perplexed  himself  with  fruitless  wan- 
derings, and  at  length  found  himself  only  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the 
pile. 

The  steps  of  his  pursuers  gained  fast  upon 
him,  and  he  continued  to  perplex  himself  with 
vain  efforts  at  escape,  till  at  length,  quite  ex- 
hausted, he  sunk  on  the  ground,  and  endea- 
voured to  resign  himself  to  his  fate.  He  listen- 
ed with  a  kind  of  stern  despair,  and  was  sur- 
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prised  to  find  all  silent.  On  looking  round,  be 
perceived  by  a  ray  of  moon-Light,  which  stream- 
ed through  a  part  of  the  ruin  from  above,  that 
he  was  in  a  sort  of  vault,  which,  from  the  small 
means  he  had  of  judging,  he  thought  was  ex- 
tensive. 

In  this  situation  he  remained  for  a  consider- 
able time,  ruminating  on  the  means  of  escape, 

£et  scarcely  believing  escape  was  possible.  If 
e  continued  in  the  vault,  he  might  continue 
there  only  to  be  butchered';  but  by  attempting 
to  rescue  himself  from  the  place  he  was  now  in, 
be  must  rush  into  the  hands  of  the  banditti. 
Judging  it,  therefore,  the  safer  way  of  the  two 
to  remain  where  he  was,  he  endeavoured  to 
await  his  fate  with  fortitude,  when  suddenly 
the  loud  voices  of  the  murderers  burst  upon  his 
ear,  and  he  heard  steps  advancing  quickly  to- 
wards the  spot  where  he  lay. 

Despair  instantly  renewed  his  vigour  ;  he 
started  from  the  ground,  and  throwing  around 
him  a  look  of  eager  desperation,  his  eye  caught 
the  glimpse  of  a  small  door,  upon  which  the 
moon-beam  now  fell.  He  made  towards  it,  and 
passed  it  just  as  the  light  of  a  torch  gleamed 
upon  the  walls  of  the  vault. 

He  groped  his  way  along  a  winding  passage, 
and  at  length  came  to  a  flight  of  steps.  Not- 
v  withstanding  the  darkness,  he  reached  the  bot- 
tom in  safety. 

He  now  for  the  first  time  stopped  to  listen — 
the  sounds  of  pursuit  were  ceased,  and  all  was 
silent !  Continuing  to  wander  on  in  ineffectual 
endeavours  to  escaj>e,  his  hands  at  length  touch- 
ed cold  iron,  and  he  quickly  perceived  it  be- 
longed to  a  door.  The  door,  however,  was  fas- 
tened, and  resisted  all  his  efforts  to  open  it. 
He  was  giving  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  when 
a  loud  scream  from  within,  followed  by  a  dead 
ami  heavy  noise,  roused  ail  his  attention.  Si- 
lence ensued.  He  listened  for  a  considerable 
time  at  the  door,  his  imagination  filled  with 
images  of  horror,  and  expecting  to  hear  the 
sound  repeated.  He  then  sought  for  a  decayed 
part  of  the  door,  through  which  he  might  dis- 
cover what  was  beyond ;  but  he  could  find  none ; 
and  after  waiting  some  time  without  hearing 
any  farther  noise,  he  was  quitting  the  spot, 
when  in  passing  his  arm  over  the  door,  it  struck 
against  something  hard.  On  examination  he 
perceived,  to  his  extreme  surprise,  that  the  key 
was  in  the  lock.  For  a  moment  he  hesitated 
what  to  do ;  but  curiosity  overcame  other  con- 
siderations, and  with  a  trembling  hand  he  turn- 
ed the  key.  The  door  opened  into  a  large  and 
desolate  apartment,  dimly  lighted  by  a  lamp 
that  stood  on  a  table,  which  was  almost  the  only 
furniture  of  the  place.  The  Count  had  advan- 
ced several  steps  before  he  perceived  an  object, 
which  fixed  all  his  attention.  This  was  the  fi- 
gure of  a  young  woman  lying  on  the  floor  ap- 
parently dead.  Her  face  was  concealed  in  her; 
robe ;  and  the  long  auburn  tresses  which  fellj 


in  beautiful  luxuriance  over  her  bosom,  served 
to  veil  a  part  of  the  glowing  beauty  which  the 
disorder  of  her  dress  would  have  revealed. 

Pity,  surprise,  and  admiration  struggled  in 
the  breast  of  Hippolitus ;  and  while  he  stood 
surveying  the  obiect  which  excited  these  differ- 
ent emotions,  he  heard  a  step  advancing  towards 
the  room.  He  flew  to  the  door  by  which  he  had 
entered,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  it 
before  the  entrance  of  the  persons  whose  steps 
he  heard.  Having  turned  the  key,  he  stopped 
at  the  door  to  listen  to  their  proceedings.  He 
distinguished  the  voices  oftwo  men ,  and  knew 
them  to  be  those  of  the  assassins.  Presently  he 
heard  a  piercing  shriek,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  voices  of  the  ruffians  grew  loud  and  violent. 
One  of  them  exclaimed  that  the  lady  was  dy- 
ing, and  accused  the  other  of  having  frighten- 
ed her  to  death,  swearing  with  horrid  impre- 
cations, that  she  was  his,  and  he  would  defend 
her  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  The  dispute 
grew  higher  ;  and  neither  of  the  ruffians  would 
give  up  his  claim  to  the  unfortunate  object  of 
their  altercation. 

The  clashing  of  swords  was  soon  after  heard, 
together  with  a  violent  noise.  The  screams  were 
repeated,  and  the  oaths  and  execrations  of  the 
disputants  redoubled.  They  seemed  to  move 
towards  the  door,  behind  which  Hippolitus  was 
concealed ;  suddenly  the  door  was  shook  with 
great  force,  a  deep  groan  followed,  and  was  in- 
stantly succeeded  by  a  noise  like  that  of  a  per- 
son whose  whole  weight  falls  at  once  to  the 
ground.    For  a  moment  all  was  silent.  Hip- 

Eolitus  had  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  rufnaus 
ad  destroyed  the  other,  and  was  soon  confirm- 
ed in  the  belief — for  the  survivor  triumphed 
with  brutal  exultation  over  his  fallen  antago- 
nist. The  ruffian  hastily  quitted  the  room,  and 
Hippolitus  soon  after  heard  the  distant  voices 
of  several  persons  in  loud  dispute.  The  sounds 
seemed  to  come  from  a  chamber  over  the  place 
where  he  stood;  he  also  heard  a  trampling  of 
feet  from  above,  and  could  even  distinguish,  at 
intervals,  the  words  of  the  disputants.  From 
these  he  gathered  enough  to  learn  that  the  af- 
fray which  had  just  happened,  and  the  lady 
who  had  been  the  occasion  of  it,  were  the  sub- 
jects of  discourse.  The  voices  frequently  rose 
together,  and  confounded  all  distinction. 

At  length  the  tumult  began  to  subside,  and 
Hippolitus  could  distinguish  what  was  said. 
The  ruffians  agreed  to  give  up  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion to  him  who  had  fought  for  her ;  and  lea- 
ving him  to  his  prize,  they  all  went  out  in  quest 
of  farther  prey.  The  situation  of  the  unfortu- 
nate lady  excited  a  mixture  of  pity  and  indig- 
nation in  Hippolitus,  which  for  some  time  en- 
tirely occupied  him  ;  he  revolved  the  means  of 
extricating  her  from  so  deplorable  a  situation, 
and  in  these  thoughts  almost  forgot  his  own 
danger.  He  now  heard  her  sighs ;  and  while 
his  heart  melted  to  the  sounds,  the  farther  door 
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of  the  apartment  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
wretch  to  whom  she  had  been  allotted,  rushed 
in.  Her  screams  now  redoubled,  but  they  were 
of  no  avail  with  the  ruffian,  who  had  seised  her 
in  his  arms ;  when  the  Count,  who  was  unarm- 
ed, insensible  to  every  impulse  but  that  of  a  ge- 
nerous pity,  burst  into  the  room,  but  became 
fixed  like  a  statue  when  he  beheld  his  Julia 
struggling  in  the  grasp  of  the  ruffian.  On  dis- 
covering Hippolitus,  she  made  a  sudden  spring, 
and  liberated  herself;  when,  running  to  him,  she 
sunk  lifeless  in  his  arms. 

Surprise  and  fury  sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ruffian,  and  he  turned  with  a  savage  despera- 
tion upon  the  Count ;  who,  relinquishing  Julia, 
snatched  up  the  sword  of  the  dead  ruffian,  which 
lay  upon  the  floor,  and  defended  himself.  The 
combat  was  furious,  but  Hippolitus  laid  his  an- 
tagonist senseless  at  his  feet.  He  flew  to  Julia, 
who  now  revived,  but  who  for  some  time  could 
speak  only  by  her  tears.  The  transitions  of 
various  and  rapid  sensations,  which  her  heart 
experienced,  and  the  strangely  mingled  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  terror  that  agitated  Hippolitus, 
can  only  be  understood  bv  experience.  He  rai- 
sed her  from  the  floor,  and  endeavoured  to  sooth 
her  to  composure,  when  she  called  wildly  upon 
Ferdinand.  At  his  name  the  Count  started, 
and  instantly  remembered  the  dying  cavalier, 
whose  countenance  the  glooms  had  concealed 
from  his  view.  His  heart  thrilled  with  secret 
agony,  yet  he  resolved  to  withhold  his  terrible 
conjectures  from  Julia,  of  whom  he  learned 
that  Ferdinand,  with  herself,  had  been  taken  by 
banditti  in  the  way  from  the  villa  which  had 
offered  them  so  hospitable  a  reception  after  the 
shipwreck.  They  were  on  the  road  to  a  port, 
whence  they  designed  again  to  embark  for  Italy, 
when  this  misfortune  overtook  them.  Julia 
added,  that  Ferdinand  had  been  immediately 
separated  from  her ;  and  that,  for  some  hours, 
she  had  been  confined  in  the  apartment  where 
Hippolitus  found  her. 

The  Count  with  difficulty  concealed  his  ter- 
rible apprehensions  for  Ferdinand,  and  vainly 
strove  to  soften  Julia's  distress.  But  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost — they  had  yet  to  find  a  way 
out  of  the  edifice,  and  before  they  could  accom- 
plish this,  the  banditti  might  return.  It  was 
also  possible  that  some  of  the  party  were  left  to 
watch  this  their  abode  during  the  absence  of  the 
rest,  and  this  was  another  circumstance  of  rea- 
sonable alarm. 

After  some  little  consideration,  Hippolitus 
judged  it  most  prudent  to  seek  an  outlet  through 
the  passage  by  which  he  entered  ;  he  therefore 
took  the  lamp,  and  led  Julia  to  the  door.  They 
entered  the  avenue,  and  locking  the  door  after 
them,  sought  the  flight  of  steps  down  which 
the  Count  had  before  passed  ;  but  having  pur- 
sued the  windings  of  the  avenue  a  considerable 
time  without  finding  them,  he  became  certain 
hehad  mistaken  the  way.  They,  however,  found 


another  flight,  which  they  descended,  and  enter- 
ed upon  a  passage  so  very  narrow  and  low,  as 
not  to  admit  of  a  person  walking  upright.  This 
passage  was  closed  by  a  door,  whien  on  exami- 
nation was  found  to  be  chiefly  of  iron.  Hippo- 
litus was  startled  at  the  sight,  but  on  applying 
his  strength  found  it  gradually  yield,  when  the 
imprisoned  air  rushed  out,  and  had  nearly  ex- 
tinguished the  light.  They  now  entered  upon 
By  dark  abyss ;  and  the  door  which  moved  upon 
a  spring,  suddenly  closed  upon  them.  On  look- 
ing round  they  beheld  a  large  vault ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  their  horror  on  discovering' 
they  were  in  a  receptacle  for  the  murdered  bo- 
dies of  the  unfortunate  people  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  banditti 

The  Count  could  scarcely  support  the  fafnting 
spirits  of  Julia ;  he  ran  to  the  door,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  open,  but  the  lock  was  so  con- 
structed that  it  could  be  moved  only  on  the 
other  side,  and  all  his  efforts  were  useless.  He 
was  constrained,  therefore,  to  seek  for  another 
door,  but  could  find  none.  Their  situation  was 
the  most  deplorable  that  can  be  imagined  ;  for 
they  were  now  enclosed  in  a  vault  strewn  with 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  murdered,  and  must 
there  become  the  victims  of  famine,  or  of  the 
sword.  The  earth  was  in  several  places  thrown 
up,  and  marked  the  boundaries  of  new-made 
graves.  The  bodies  which  remained  unburied 
were  probably  left  either  from  hurry  or  negli- 
gence, and  exhibited  a  spectacle  too  shocking; 
for  humanity.  The  Bufferings  of  Hippolitus 
were  increased  by  those  of  Julia,  who  was  sink- 
ing witl}  horror,  and  who  he  endeavoured  to 
support  to  a  part  of  the  vault  which  fell  into  a 
recess,  where  stood  a  bench. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation,  when* 
they  heard  a  noise  which  approached  gradually, 
and  which  did  not  appear  to  come  from  the 
avenue  they  had  passed. 

The  noise  increased,  and  they  could  distin- 
guish voices.  Hippolitus  believed  the  murder- 
ers were  returned  ;  that  they  had  traced  his  re- 
treat, and  coming  towards  the  vault  by 
some  way  unknown  to  him.  He  prepared  for 
the  worst — and  drawing  his  sword,  resolved  to 
defend  Julia  to  the  last.  Their  apprehension, 
however,  was  soon  dissipated  by  a  trampling  of 
horses,  which  sound  had  occasioned  bis  alarm, 
and  which  now  seemed  to  come  from  a  court- 
yard above,  extremely  near  the  vault.  He  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  voices  of  the  banditti,  together 
with  the  moans  and  supplications  of  some  per- 
son, whom  it  was  evident  they  were  about  to- 
plunder.  The  sound  appeared  so  very  near, 
that  Hippolitus  was  both  shocked  and  surpri- 
sed ;  and  looking  round  the  vault,  he  perceived 
a  small  grated  window  placed  very  high  in  the 
wall,  which  he  concluded  overlooked  the  place 
whu  e  the  robbers  were  assembled.  He  recol- 
lected that  his  light  might  betray  him ;  and 
horrible  as  was  the  alternative,  he  was  compel* 
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led  to  extinguish  it.  lie  now  attempted  to  climb 
to  the  prate,  through  which  he  might  obtain  a 
view  of  what  was  passing  without.  This  at 
length  he  effected,  for  the  ruggedness  of  the  wall 
afforded  him  a  footing.  He  beheld  in  a  ruinous 
court,  which  was  partially  illuminated  by  the 
glare  of  torches,  a  group  of  banditti  surround- 
ing two  persons  who  were  bound  on  horseback, 
and  who  were  supplicating  for  mercy. 

One  of  the  robbers,  exclaiming  with  an  oath 
that  this  was  a  golden  night,  bade  his  comrades 
dispatch,  adding  he  would  go  to  rind  Paulo  and 
the  lady. 

The  effect  which  the  latter  part  of  this  sen- 
tence had  upon  the  prisoners  in  the  vault,  may 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.  They 
were  now  in  total  darkness  in  this  mansion  of 
the  murdered,  without  means  of  escape,  and  in 
momentary  expectation  of  sharing  a  fate  similar 
to  that  of  the  wretched  objects  around  them. 
Julia,  overcome  with  distress  and  terror,  sunk 
on  the  ground ;  and  Hippolitus,  descending  from 
the  grate,  became  insensible  of  his  own  danger 
in  his  apprehension  for  her. 

In  a  snort  time  all  without  was  confusion  and 
uproar  ;  the  ruffian  who  had  left  the  court  re- 
turned with  the  alarm  that  the  lady  was  fled, 
and  that  Paulo  was  murdered.  The  robbers 
quitting  their  booty  to  go  in  search  of  the  fugi- 
tive, and  to  discover  the  murderer,  dreadful  vo- 
ciferations resounded  through  every  recess  of 
the  pile. 

The  tumult  had  continued  a  considerable 
time,  which  the  prisoners  had  passed  in  a  state 
of  horrible  suspense,  when  they  heard  the  up- 
roar advancing  towards  the  vault,  and  soon  after 
a  number  of  voices  shouted  down  the  avenue. 
The  sound  of  steps  quickened.  Ilippolitus  again 
drew  his  sword,  and  placed  himself  opposite  the 
entrance,  where  he  had  not  stood  long,  when  a 
violent  push  was  made  against  the  door  ;  it  flew 
open,  and  a  party  of  men  rushed  into  the  vault. 

liippoUtiH  kq>t  his  position,  protesting  he 
would  destroy  the  first  who  approached.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice  they  stopped  ;  but  presently 
advancing,  commanded  him  in  the  king's  name 
to  surrender.  He  now  discovered  what  his  agi- 
tation had  prevented  him  from  observing  sooner, 
that  themen  before  him  were  not  banditti,  but 
the  officers  of  justice.  They  hail  received  in- 
formation of  this  haunt  of  villainy  from  the  son 
of  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  banditti,  and  hail  afterwards  es- 
caped from  their  power. 

The  officers  came  attended  by  a  guard,  and 
were  every  way  prepared  to  prosecute  a  strenu- 
ous search  through  these  horrible  recesses. 

Ilippolitus  inquire/1  for  Ferdinand,  and  they 
vll  quitted  the  vault  in  search  of  him.  In  the 
court,  to  which  they  now  ascended,  the  greater 
part  of  the  banditti  were  secured  by  a  number 
of  the  guard.    The  Count  accused  the  robbers 


of  having  secreted  his  friend,  whom  he 
bed,  and  demanded  to  have  liberated. 

With  one  voice  they  denied  the  fact,  and  were 
resolute  in  persisting  that  they  knew  nothing  of 
the  person  described.  This  denial  confirmed 
Ilippolitus  in  his  former  terrible  surmise ;  that 
the  dying  cavalier,  whom  he  had  seen,  was  no 
other  than  Ferdinand,  and  he  became  furious. 
He  bade  the  officers  prosecute  their  search,  who, 
leaving  a  guard  over  the  banditti  they  had  se- 
cured, followed  him  to  the  room  where  the  late 
dreadful  scene  had  been  acted. 

The  room  was  dark  and  empty ;  but  the 
traces  of  blood  were  visible  on  the  floor ;  and 
Julia,  though  ignorant  of  the  particular  appre- 
hension of  Hippolitus,  almost  swooned  at  the 
sight.  On  quitting  the  room,  they  wandered  for 
some  time  among  the  ruins,  without  discovering 
anything  extraordinary,  till,  in  passing  under 
the  archway  by  which  Hippolitus  had  first  en- 
tered the  building  their  footsteps  returned  a 
deep  sound,  which  convinced  them  that  the 
ground  beneath  was  hollow.  On  close  exami- 
nation, they  perceived  by  the  Ugh t  of  their  torch, 
a  trap-door,  which  with  some  difficulty  they 
lifted,  and  discovered  beneath  a  narrow  flight 
of  stqis.  They  all  descended  into  a  low  wind- 
ing passage,  where  they  had  not  been  long, 
when  they  heard  a  trampling  of  horses  above, 
and  a  loud  and  sudden  uproar. 

The  officers  apprehending  that  the  banditti 
had  overcome  the  guard,  rushed  back  to  the 
trap-door,  which  they  had  scarcely  lifted,  when 
they  heard  a  clashing  of  swords,  and  a  confu- 
sion of  unknown  voices.  Looking  onward,  they 
beheld  through  the  arch,  in  an  inner  sort  of 
court,  a  large  party  of  banditti  who  were  just 
.arrived,  rescuing  their  comrades,  and  contend- 
ing furiously  with  the  guard. 

On  observing  this,  several  of  theofficers sprang 
forward  to  the  assistance  of  their  friends  ;  ana 
the  rest,  subdued  by  cowardice,  hurried  down 
the  steps,  letting  the  trap-door  fall  after  them 
with  a  thundering  noise.  They  gave  notice  to 
Hippolitus  of  what  was  passing  above,  who 
hurried  Julia  along  the  passage  in  search  of 
some  outlet  or  place  of  concealment.  They  could 
find  neither,  and  had  not  long  pursued  the  wind- 
ings of  the  way,  when  they  heard  the  trap-door 
lifted,  and  the  steps  of  persons  descending. 
Despair  gave  strength  to  Julia,  and  winged  her 
flight.  But  they  were  now  stopped  by  a  door 
which  closed  the  passage,  and  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant voices  murmured  along  the  walls. 

The  door  was  fastened  by  strong  iron  bolts, 
which  Hippolitus  vainly  endeavoured  to  draw. 
The  voices  drew  near.  After  much  labour  and 
difficulty  the  Im>1u  yielded— the  door  unclosed 
— and  light  dawned  u]>on  them  through  the 
mouth  of  a  cave,  into  which  they  now  entered. 
On  quitting  the  cave  they  found  themselves  in 
the  forest,  and  in  a  short  time  readied  the  bor- 
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tiers.  They  now  ventured  to  stop,  and  looking 
back  perceived  no  person  in  pursuit 


CHAP.  XIV. 

When  Julia  had  rested,  they  followed  the 
track  before  them,  and  in  a  short  time  arrived 
at  a  village,  where  they  obtained  security  and 
refreshment. 

But  Julia,  whose  mind  was  occupied  with 
dreadful  anxiety  for  Ferdinand,  became  indif- 
ferent to  all  around  her.  Even  the  presence  of 
Hippolitus,  which  but  lately  would  have  raised 
her  from  misery  to  joy,  failed  to  sooth  her  dis- 
tress. The  steady  and  noble  attachment  of  her 
brother  had  sunk  deep  in  her  heart,  and  reflec- 
tion only  aggravated  her  affliction.  Yet  the  ban- 
ditti had  steadily  persisted  in  affirming  that  he 
was  not  concealed  in  their  recesses;  and  this 
circumstance,  which  threw  a  deeper  shade  over 
the  fears  of  Hippolitus,  imparted  a  glimmering 
of  hope  to  the  mind  of  Julia. 

A  more  immediate  interest  at  length  forced 
her  mind  from  this  sorrowful  subject.  It  was 
necessary  to  determine  upon  some  line  of  con- 
duct, for  she  was  now  in  an  unknown  spot,  and 
ignorant  of  any  place  of  refuge.  The  Count,  who 
trembled  at  the  dangers  which  environed  her, 
and  at  the  probabilities  he  saw  of  Iter  being  torn 
from  hiin  for  ever,  suffered  a  consideration  of 
them  to  overcome  the  dangerous  delicacy  which 
at  this  mournful  period  required  his  silence.  He 
entreated  her  to  destroy  the  possibility  of  sepa- 
ration,  by  consenting  to  become  his  immediately. 
He  urged  that  a  priest  could  be  easily  procured 
from  a  neighbouring  convent,  who  would  con- 
firm the  bonds  which  had  so  long  united  their 
hearts,  and  who  would  thus  at  once  arrest  the 
destiny  that  so  long  had  threatened  his  hopes. 

This  proposal,  though  similar  to  the  one  she 
had  before  accepted,  and  though  the  certain 
means  of  rescuing  her  from  the  fate  she  dreaded, 
she  now  turned  from  in  sorrow  and  dejection. 
She  loved  Hippolitus  with  a  steady  and  tender 
affection,  which  was  still  heightened  by  the  gra- 
titude he  claimed  as  her  deliverer ;  but  she  con- 
sidered it  a  prophanation  of  the  memory  of  that 
brother  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  her  sake, 
to  mingle  joy  with  the  grief  which  her  uncer- 
tainty concerning  hjm  occasioned.  She  softened 
her  refusal  with  a  tender  grace,  that  quickly  dis- 
sipated the  jealous  doubt  arising  in  the  mind  of 
Hippolitus,  and  increased  his  fond  admiration  of 
her  character. 

She  desired  to  retire  for  a  time  to  some  obscure 
convent,  there  to  await  the  issue  of  the  event, 
which  at  present  involved  her  in  perplexity  and 
sorrow. 

Hippolitus  struggled  with  his  feelings,  and 
forbore  to  press  farther  the  suit  on  which  his 
happiness,  and  almost  his  existence,  now  de- 


pended. He  inquired  at  the  village  for  a  neigh- 
bouring convent,  and  was  told,  that  there  was 
none  within  twelve  leagues,  but  that  near  the 
town  of  Palini,  at  about  that  distance,  were  two. 
He  procured  horses ;  and  leaving  the  officers  to 
return  to  Palermo  for  a  stronger  guard,  he,  ac- 
companied by  Julia,  entered  on  the  road  to  Pa- 
linL 

Julia  was  silent  and  thoughtful ;  Hippolitus 
gradually  sunk  into  the  same  mood,  and  he  often 
cast  a  cautious  look  around  as  they  travelled  for 
some  hours  along  the  feet  of  the  mountains. 
They  stopped  to  dine  under  the  shade  of  some 
beecn-trecs ;  for,  fearful  of  discovery,  Hippolitus 
had  provided  against  the  necessity  of  entering 
many  inns.  Having  finished  their  repast,  they 
pursued  their  journey  ;  but  Hippolitus  now  be- 
gan to  doubt  whether  he  was  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Being  destitute,  however,  of  the  means  of 
certainty  upon  this  point,  he  followed  the  road 
before  him,  which  now  wound  up  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill,  whence  they  descended  into  a  rich 
valley,  where  the  shepherd's  pipe  sounded  sweet- 
ly from  afar  among  the  hills.  The  evening  sun 
shed  a  mild  and  mellow  lustre  over  the  landscape, 
and  softened  each  feature  with  a  verroil  glow 
that  would  have  inspired  a  mind  less  occupied 
than  Julia's  with  sensations  of  congenial  tran- 
quillity. 

The  evening  now  closed  in  ;  and  as  they  were 
doubtful  of  the  road,  and  found  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  reach  Palini  that  night,  they  took 
the  way  to  a  village,  which  they  perceived  at  the 
extremity  of  the  valley. 

They  had  proceeded  about  half  a  mile,  when 
they  heard  a  sudden  shout  of  voices  echoed  from 
among  the  hills  behind  them  ;  and  looking  back 
perceived  faintly  through  the  dusk  a  party  of  men 
on  horseback  making  towards  them.  As  they  drew 
nearer,  the  words  they  spoke  were  distinguishable, 
and  Julia  heard  her  own  name  sounded.  Shocked 
at  this  circumstance,  she  had  now  no  doubt  that 
she  was  discovered  by  a  party  of  her  father's  peo- 
ple, and  she  fled  with  Hippolitus  along  the  valley. 
The  pursuers,  however,  were  almost  come  up  with 
them,  when  they  reached  the  mouth  of  a  cavern, 
into  which  she  ran  for  concealment.  Hippolitus 
drew  his  sword  ;  and  awaiting  hi6  enemies,  stood 
to  defend  the  entrance. 

In  a  few  moments  Julia  heard  the  clashing  of 
swords.  Her  heart  trembled  for  Hippolitus ;  and 
she  was  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  resign 
herself  at  once  to  the  power  of  her  enemies,  and 
thus  avert  the  danger  that  threatened  him, 
when  she  distinguished  the  loud  voice  of  the 
Duke. 

She  shrunk  involuntarily  at  the  sound,  and 
pursuing  the  windings  of  the  cavern,  fled  into 
its  inmost  recesses.  Here  she  had  not  been  long, 
when  the  voices  sounded  through  the  cave,  and 
drew  near.  It  was  now  evident  that  Hippolitus 
was  conquered,  and  that  her  enemies  were  in 
search  or  her.   She  threw  round  a  look  of  un- 
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utterable  anguish,  and  perceived  very  near,  by  a 
sudden  gleam  of  torch-light,  a  low  and  deep  re- 
cess in  the  rock.  The  light,  which  belonged  to 
her  pursuers,  grew  stronger;  and  she  entered 
the  rock  on  her  knees,  for  the  overhanging  crags 
would  not  suffer  her  to  pass  otherwise  ;  and  ha- 
ving gone  a  few  yards,  perceived  that  it  was  ter- 
minated by  a  door.  The  door  yielded  to  her 
touch,  and  ahe  suddenly  found  herself  in  a  high- 
ly vaulted  cavern,  which  received  a  feeble  light 
from  the  moon-beams  that  streamed  through  an 
opening  m  the  rock  above. 

She  closed  the  door,  and  paused  to  listen.  The 
voices  grew  louder,  and  more  distinct,  and  at  last 
approached  so  near,  that  she  distinguished  what 
was  said.  Above  the  rest  she  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Duke.  It  is  impossible  she  can  have  quit- 
ted the  cavern,  said'ne,  and  I  will  not  leave  it 
till  I  have  found  her.  Seek  to  the  left  of  that 
rock,  while  I  examine  beyond  this  point. 

These  words  were  sufficient  for  Julia ;  she  fled 
from  the  door  across  the  cavern  before  her,  and 
having  run  a  considerable  way,  without  coining 
to  a  termination,  stopped  to  breathe.    All  was 
now  still,  and  as  she  looked  around,  the  gloomy 
obscurity  of  the  place  struck  upon  her  fancy  all  its 
horrors.  She  imperfectly  surveyed  the  vastness 
of  the  cavern  in  wild  amazement,  and  feared  that 
she  had  precipitated  herself  again  into  the  power 
of  banditti,  for  whom  alone  this  place  appeared 
a  fit  receptacle.    Having  listened  a  long  time 
without  hearing  a  return  of  voices,  Bhe  thought 
to  find  the  door  by  which  she  had  entered,  but 
the  gloom,  and  vast  extent  of  the  cavern,  made 
the  endeavour  hopeless,  and  the  attempt  unsuc- 
cessful.   Having  wandered  a  considerable  time 
through  the  void,  she  gave  up  the  effort,  endea- 
voured to  resign  herself  to  her  fate,  and  to  com- 
pose her  distracted  thoughts.  The  remembrance 
of  her  former  wonderful  escape  inspired  her  with 
confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.  But  Hippolitus 
and  Ferdinand  were  now  both  lost  to  her — lost, 
perhaps,  for  ever — and  the  uncertainty  of  their 
fate  gave  force  to  fancy,  and  poignancy  to  sor- 
row. 

Towards  morning,  grief  yielded  to  nature,  and 
Julia  sunk  to  repose.  She  was  awakened  by  the 
sun,  whose  rays,  darting  obliquely  mrough  the 
opening  in  the  rock,  threw  a  partial  light  across 
the  cavern.  Her  senses  were  yet  bewildered  by 
sleep,  and  she  started  in  affright  on  beholding 
her  situation  ;  as  recollection  gradually  stole  up- 
on her  mind,  her  sorrows  returned,  and  she  sick- 
ened at  the  fatal  retrospect. 

She  arose,  and  renewed  her  search  for  an  out- 
let. The  light,  imperfect  as  it  was,  now  assist- 
ed her,  and  she  found  a  door,  which  she  percei- 
ved was  not  the  one  by  which  she  had  entered. 
It  was  firmly  fastened  ;  she  discovered,  however, 
the  bolts  and  the  lock  that  held  it,  and  at  length 
unclosed  the  door.  It  opened  upon  a  dark  pass- 
age, which  she  entered. 

She  groped  along  the  winding  walls  for  some 
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time,  when  she  perceived  the  way  was  obstruct- 
ed. She  now  discovered  that  another  door  in- 
terrupted her  progress,  and  sought  for  the  bolts 
which  might  fasten  it.  These  she  found ;  and 
strengthened  by  desperation  forced  them  back. 
The  door  opened,  and  she  beheld  in  a  small 
room,  which  received  its  feeble  light  from  a  win- 
dow above,  the  pale  and  emaciated  figure  of  a 
woman,  seated,  with  half-closed  eyes,  in  a  kind 
of  elbow-chair.  On  perceiving  Julia,  she  start- 
ed from  her  seat,  and  her  countenance  express- 
ed a  wild  surprise.  Her  features,  which  were 
worn  by  sorrow,  still  retained  the  traces  of  beauty, 
and  inner  air  was  a  mild  dignity  that  excited  in 
Julia  an  involuntary  veneration. 

She  seemed  as  if  about  to  speak,  when  fixing 
her  eyes  earnestly  and  steadily  upon  Julia,  she 
stood  for  a  moment  in  eager  gase,  and  suddenly 
exclaiming,  My  daughter !  fainted  away. 

The  astonishment  of  Julia  would  scarcely  suf- 
fer her  to  assist  the  lady  who  lay  senseless  on  the 
floor.  A  multitude  of  strange  imperfect  ideas 
rushed  upon  her  mind,  and  she  was  lost  in  per- 
plexity ;  but  as  she  examined  the  features  of  the 
stranger,  which  were  now  re-kindling  into  life, 
she  thought  she  discovered  the  resemblance  of 
Emilia! 

The  lady  breathing  a  deep  sigh,  unclosed  her 
eyes ;  she  raised  them  to  Julia,  who  hung  over 
her  in  speechless  astonishment,  and  fixing  them 
upon  her  with  a  tender  earnest  expression — they 
filled  with  tears.  She  pressed  Julia  to  her  heart, 
and  a  few  moments  of  exquisite,  unutterable 
emotion  followed.  When  the  lady  became  more 
composed,  Thank  Heaven  !  said  she,  my  prayer 
is  granted.  I  am  permitted  to  embrace  one  of 
my  children  before  I  die.  Tell  me  what  brought 
you  hither.  Has  the  Marquis  at  last  relented, 
and  allowed  me  once  more  to  behold  you,  or  has 
his  death  dissolved  my  wretched  bondage  ? 

Truth  now  glimmered  upon  the  mind  of  Julia, 
but  so  faintly,  that  instead  of  enlightening,  it 
served  only  to  increase  her  perplexity. 

Is  the  Marquis  Mazsini  living  ?  continued  the 
lady.  These  words  were  not  to  be  doubted ;  Julia 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  mother,  and  em- 
bracing her  knees  in  an  energy  of  joy,  answered 
only  in  sobs. 

The  Marchioness  eagerly  inquired  after  her 
children.  Emilia  is  living,  answered  Julia,  hut 
my  dear  brother  Tefi  me !  cried  the  Mar- 
chioness, with  quickness. — An  explanation  en- 
sued ;  when  she  was  informed  concerning  Fer- 
dinand, she  sighed  deeply,  and  raising  her  eyes 
to  heaven,  endeavoured  to  assume  a  look  of  pious 
resignation  ;  but  the  struggle  of  maternal  feel- 
ings was  visible  in  her  countenance,  and  almost 
overcame  her  powers  of  resistance. 

Julia  gave  a  short  account  of  the  preceding 
adventures,  and  of  her  entrance  into  the  cavern ; 
and  found,  to  her  inexpressible  surprise,  that 
she  was  now  in  a  subterranean  alxxle  belonging 
to  the  southern  buildings  of  the  castle  of  Maz- 
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zini  1  The  Marchioness  was  beginning  her  nar- 
rative, when  a  door  was  heard  to  unlock  above, 
and  the  sound  of  a  footstep  followed. 

Fly !  cried^  &e  Marchioness,  secrete  yourself, 
if  possible,  for  the  Marquis  is  coming.  Julia's 
heart  sunk  at  these  words ;  she  paused  not  a 
moment,  but  retired  through  the  door  by  which 
she  had  entered.  This  she  had  scarcely  done, 
when  another  door  of  the  cell  was  unlocked, 
and  she  heard  the  voice  of  her  father.  I  ts  sounds 
thrilled  her  with  universal  tremor  ;  the  dread 
of  discovery  so  strongly  operated  upon  her  mind, 
that  she  stood  in  momentary  expectation  of  see- 
ing the  door  of  the  passage  unclosed  by  the  M  ar- 
quis :  and  she  was  deprived  of  all  power  of  seek- 
ing refuge  in  the  cavern. 

At  length  the  Marquis,  who  came  with  food, 

Suitted  the  cell,  and  relocked  the  door,  when 
ulia  stole  forth  from  her  hiding-place.  The 
Marchioness  again  embraced,  and  wept  over  her 
daughter.  The  narrative  of  her  sufferings,  upon 
which  she  now  entered,  entirely  dissipated  the 
mystery  which  had  so  long  enveloped  the  south- 
ern buildings  of  the  castle. 

Oh  !  why,  said  the  Marchioness,  is  it  my  task 
to  discover  to  my  daughter  the  vices  of  her  fa- 
ther? In  relating  my  sufferings,  I  reveal  his 
crimes !  It  is  now  about  fifteen  years,  as  near 
as  I  can  guess  from  the  small  means  I  have  of 
judging,  since  I  entered  this  horrible  abode. 
My  sorrows,  alas !  began  not  here ;  they  com- 
menced at  an  earlier  period.  But  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  passion  whence  originated 
all  my  misfortunes,  was  discovered  by  me  long 
before  I  experienced  its  most  baleful  effects. 

Seven  years  had  elapsed  since  my  marriage, 
when  the  charms  of  Maria  de  Vellorno,  a  young 
lady,  singularly  beautiful,  inspired  the  Marquis 
with  a  passion  as  violent  as  it  was  irregular.  I 
observed,  with  deep  and  silent  anguish,  the  cruel 
indifference  of  my  lord  towards  me,  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  his  passion  for  another.  I 
severely  examined  my  past  conduct,  which  I  am 
thankful  to  say  presented  a  retrospect  of  only 
blameless  actions ;  and  I  endeavoured  by  meek 
submission,  and  tender  assiduities,  to  recall  that 
affection  which  was,  alas !  gone  for  ever.  My 
meek  submission  was  considered  as  a  mark  of 
a  servile  and  insensible  mind ;  and  my  tender 
assiduities,  to  which  his  heart  no  longer  re- 
sponded, created  only  disgust,  and  exalted  the 
proud  spirit  it  was  meant  to  conciliate. 

The  secret  grief  which  this  change  occasion- 
ed, consumed  my  spirits,  and  preyed  upon  my 
constitution,  till  at  length  a  severe  illness  threat- 
ened my  life.  I  beheld  the  approach  of  death 
with  a  steady  eye,  and  even  welcomed  it  as  the 
passport  to  tranquillity  but  it  was  destined 
tliat  I  should  linger  through  new  scenes  of  mi- 
sery. 

One  day,  which  it  appears  was  the  paroxysm 
of  my  disorder,  I  sunk  into  a  state  of  total  tor- 
pidity, in  which  I  lay  for  several  hours.    It  is 


impossible  to  describe  my  feelings,  when,  on  re» 
covering,  I  found  myself  in  this  hideous  abode. 
For  some  time  I  doubted  my  senses,  and  after- 
wards believed  that  I  had  quitted  this  world  for 
another ;  but  I  was  not  long  suffered  to  continue 
in  my  error,  the  appearance  of  the  Marquis 
bringing  me  to  a  perfect  sense  of  my  situation. 

I  now  understood  that  I  had  been  conveyed 
by  his  direction  to  this  recess  of  horror,  where 
it  was  his  will  I  should  remain.  My  prayers, 
my  supplications,  were  ineffectual ;  the  hard- 
ness ot  his  heart  repelled  my  sorrows  back  upon 
myself ;  and  as  no  entreaties  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  inform  me  where  I  was,  or  of  his  reason  for 
placing  me  here,  I  remained  for  many  years  ig- 
norant of  my  vicinity  to  the  castle,  and  of  the 
motive  of  my  confinement 

From  that  fatal  day,  until  very  lately,  I  saw 
the  Marquis  no  more — but  was  attended  by  a 
person  who  had  been  for  some  years  dependent 
upon  his  bounty,  and  whom  necessity,  united 
to  an  insensible  heart,  had  doubtless  induced  to* 
accept  this  office.  He  generally  brought  me  a- 
wee<  s  provisions,  at  stated  intervals,  and  I  re- 
marked that  his  visits  were  always  in  the  night. 

Contrary  to  my  expectation,  or  my  wish,  na- 
ture did  that  for  me  which  medicine  had  refu- 
sed, and  I  recovered,  as  if  to  punish  with  disap- 
pointment and  anxiety  my  cruel  tyrant.  I  after- 
wards learned,  that  in  obedience  to  the  Mar- 
quis's order,  I  had  been  carried  to  this  spot  by 
Vincent  during  the  night,  and  that  I  haa  been 
buried  in  effigy  at  a  neighbouring  church,  with 
all  the  pomp  of  funeral  honour  due  to  my  rank. 

At  the  name  of  Vincent,  Julia  started  ;  the 
doubtful  words  he  had  uttered  on  his  death- 
bed were  now  explained — the  cloud  of  mystery 
which  had  so  long  involved  the  southern  build- 
ings broke  at  once  away  ;  and  each  particular 
circumstance  that  had  excited  her  former  terror, 
arose  to  her  view  entirely  unveiled  by  the  words 
of  the  Marchioness.  The  long  and  total  deser- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  fabric — the  light  that 
had  appeared  through  the  casement — the  figure 
she  had  seen  issue  from  the  tower — the  mid- 
night noises  she  had  heard — were  circumstances 
evidently  dependent  on  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Marchioness ;  the  latter  of  which  incidents  were 
produced  either  by  Vincent,  or  the  Marquis,  in 
their  attendance  upon  her. 

When  she  considered  the  long  and  dreadful 
sufferings  of  her  mother,  and  that  she  had  for 
many  years  lived  so  near  her,  ignorant  of  her 
misery,  and  even  of  her  existence— she  was  lost 
in  astonishment  and  pity. 

My  days,  continued  the  Marchioness,  passed 
in  a  dead  uniformity,  more  dreadful  than  the 
most  acute  vicissitudes  of  misfortune,  and  which 
would  certainly  have  subdued  my  reason,  had 
not  those  firm  principles  of  religious  faith,  which 
I  imbibed  in  early  youth,  enabled  me  to  with- 
stand the  still,  but  forceful  pressure  of  my  ca- 
lamity. 
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The  insensible  heart  of  Vincent  at  length  be- 
jean  to  soften  to  my  misfortunes.  He  brought 
me  several  articles  of  comfort,  of  which  I  had 
hitherto  been  destitute,  and  answered  some  ques- 
tions I  put  to  him  concerning  my  family.  To 
release  me  from  my  present  situation,  however 
his  inclination  might  befriend  me,  was  not  to 
be  expected,  since  his  life  would  have  paid  the 
forfeiture  of  what  would  be  termed  "his  duty. 

I  now  firjit  discovered  my  vicinity  to  the  cas- 
tle. I  learned  also,  that  the  Marquis  had  mar- 
ried Maria  de  Vellorno,  with  whom  he  had  re- 
sided at  Naples,  but  that  my  daughters  were 
left  at  Mazzini.  This  last  intelligence  awaken- 
ed in  my  heart  the  throbs  of  warm  maternal 
tenderness,  and  on  my  knees  I  supplicated  to  see 
them.  So  earnestly  1  entreated,  and  so  solemn- 
ly I  promised  to  return  quietly  to  my  prison, 
that,  at  length,  prudence  yielded  to  pity,  and 
Vincent  consented  to  ray  request. 

On  the  following  day  he  came  to  the  cell,  and 
informed  me  my  children  were  going  into  the 
woods,  and  that  I  might  see  them  from  a  window, 
near  which  they  would  pass.  My  nerves  thrill- 
ed at  these  words,  and  I  could  scarcely  support 
myself  to  the  spot  I  so  eagerly  sought.  Me  led  me 
through  long  and  intricate  passages,  as  I  guess- 
ed by  the  frequent  turnings,  for  my  eyes  were 
bound,  tall  I  reached  a  hall  of  the  south  build- 
ings. I  followed  to  a  room  above,  where  the 
full  light  of  day  once  more  burst  upon  my  sight, 
and  almost  overpowered  me.  Vincent  placed 
me  by  a  window,  which  looked  towards  the 
woods.  Oh  I  what  moments  of  painful  impa- 
tience were  those  in  which  I  awaited  your  arri- 
val! 

At  length  you  appeared.  I  saw  you — I  saw 
my  children — and  was  neither  permitted  to  clasp 
them  to  my  heart,  nor  to  speak  to  them !  You  were 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  your  sister,  and  your  coun- 
tenance spoke  the  sprightly  happy  innocence  of 
youth. — Alas !  you  knew  not  the  wretched  fate 
of  your  mother,  who  then  gazed  upon  you  !  Al- 
though you  were  at  too  great  a  distance  for  my 
weak  voice  to  reach  you,  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty I  avoided  throwing  open  the  window,  and 
endeavouring  to  discover  myself.  The  remem- 
brance of  my  solemn  promise,  and  that  the  life 
of  Vincent  would  be  sacrificed  by  the  act,  alone 
restrained  me.  I  struggled  for  some  time  with 
emotions  too  powerful  for  my  nature,  and  faint- 
ed away. 

On  recovering  I  called  wildly  for  my  children, 
and  went  to  the  window — but  you  were  gone  ! 
Not  all  the  entreaties  of  Vincent  could  for  some 
time  remove  me  from  this  station,  where  I  wait- 
ed in  the  fond  expectation  of  seeing  you  again — 
but  you  appeared  no  more  !  At  last  I  returned 
to  my  cell  id  an  ecstasy  of  grief  which  I  trem- 
ble even  to  remember. 

This  interview,  so  eagerly  sought,  and  so  re- 
luctantly granted,  proved  a  source  of  new  misery 
— instead  of  calming,  it  agitated  my  mind  with 


a  restlesB,  wild  despair,  which  bore  away  my 
strongest  powers  of  resistance.  I  raved  inces- 
santly of  my  children,  and  incessantly  solicited 
to  see  them  again— Vincent,  however,  had  found 
but  too  much  cause  to  repent  of  his  first  indul- 
gence, to  grant  me  a  second. 

About  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred,  which 
promised  me  a  speedy  release  from  calamity. 
A  bove  a  week  elapsed,  and  Vincen  t  did  not  appear. 
My  little  stock  of  provision  was  exhausted,  and  I 
had  been  two  days  without  food,  when  I  again 
heard  the  doors  that  led  tomy  prison  creak  on  their 
hinges.  An  unknown  step  approached,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  Marquis  entered  my  cell  1  My 
blood  was  chilled  at  the  sight,  and  I  closed  my 
eyes  as  I  hoped  for  the  last  time.  The  sound  of 
his  voice  recalled  me.  His  countenance  was  dark 
and  sullen,  and  I  perceived  that  he  trembled. 
He  informed  me  that  Vincent  was  no  more,  and 
that  henceforward  his  office  he  should  take  up- 
on himself.  I  forbore  to  reproach,  where  re- 
proach would  only  have  produced  new  suffer- 
ings, and  withheld  supplication,  where  it  would 
have  exasperated  conscience  and  inflamed  re- 
venge. My  knowledge  of  the  Marquis's  second 
marriage  I  concealed. 

He  usually  attended  roe  when  night  might 
best  conceal  nis  visits ;  though  these  were  irre- 
gular in  their  return.  Lately,  from  what  mo- 
tive I  cannot  guess,  he  has  ceased  his  nocturnal 
visits,  and  comes  only  in  the  day. 

Once  when  midnight  increased  the  darkness 
of  my  prison,  and  seemed  to  render  silence  even 
more  awful,  touched  by  the  sacred  horrors  of 
the  hour,  I  poured  forth  my  distress  in  loud  la- 
mentation. Oh  !  never  can  I  forget  what  I  felt, 
when  I  heard  a  distant  voice  answer  to  my 
moan !  A  wild  surprise,  which  was  strangely 
mingled  with  hope,  seized  me,  and  in  my  first 
emotion  I  should  have  answered  the  call,  had  not 
a  recollection  crossed  me,  which  destroyed  at 
once  every  half-raised  sensation  of  joy.  I  re- 
membered the  dreadful  vengeance  which  the 
Marquis  had  sworn  to  execute  upon  ine,  if  I 
ever,  by  any  means,  endeavoured  to  make  known 
the  place  of  my  concealment ;  and  though  life 
had  long  been  a  burden  to  me,  I  dared  not  to 
incur  the  certainty  of  being  murdered.  I  also 
well  knew  that  no  person  who  might  discover 
my  situation  could  efTect  my  enlargement,  for  I 
had  no  relations  to  deliver  me  by  force ;  and  the 
Marquis,  you  know,  has  not  only  power  to  im- 
prison, but  also  the  right  of  life  and  death  in  his 
own  domains ;  I,  therefore,  forbore  to  answer 
the  call,  though  I  could  not  entirely  repress  my 
lamentation.  I  long  perplexed  myself  with  en- 
deavouring to  account  for  this-  strange  circum- 
stance, and  am  to  this  moment  ignorant  of  its 
cause. 

Julia  remembering  that  Ferdinand  had  been 
confined  in  a  dungeon  of  the  castle,  it  instantly 
occurred  to  her  that  his  prison,  and  that  of  the 
Marchioness,  were  not  far  distant ;  and  she  scru- 
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pled  not  to  believe  that  it  was  his  voice  which 
her  mother  had  heard.  She  was  right  in  this 
belief,  and  it  was  indeed  the  Marchioness  whose 
groans  had  formerly  caused  Ferdinand  so  much 
alarm ,  both  in  the  marble  hall  of  the  south  build- 
ings, and  in  his  dungeon. 

When  Julia  communicated  her  opinion,  and 
the  Marchioness  believed  that  she  had  heard 
the  voice  of  her  son — her  emotion  was  extreme, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  she  could  resume 
her  narration. 

A  short  time  since,  continued  the  Marchion- 
ness,  the  Marquis  brought  me  a  fortnight's  pro- 
vision, and  told  me  that  I  should  probably  see 
him  no  more  till  the  expiration  of  that  term. 
His  absence  at  this  period  you  have  explained 
in  your  account  of  the  transactions  at  the  abbey 
of  St  Augustin.  How  can  I  ever  sufficiently  ac- 
knowledge the  obligations  I  owe  to  my  dear  and 
invaluable  friend  Madame  dc  Menon !  Oh  !  that 
it  might  be  permitted  me  to  testify  my  grati- 
tude. 

Julia  attended  to  the  narrative  of  her  mother 
in  silent  astonishment,  and  gave  all  the  sympa- 
thy which  sorrow  could  demand.  Surely,  cried 
she,  the  Providence  on  whom  you  have  so  firm- 
ly relied,  and  whose  inflictions  you  have  sup- 
ported with  a  fortitude  so  noble,  has  conducted 
me  through  a  labyrinth  of  misfortunes  to  this 
spot,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  you  !  Oh ! 
let  us  hasten  to  fly  this  horrid  abode — let  us 
seek  to  escape  through  the  cavern  by  which  I 
entered. 

She  paused  in  earnest  expectation,  awaiting  a 
reply.  Whither  can  I  fly  ?  said  the  Marchion- 
ess, deeply  sighing.  This  question,  spoken  with 
the  emphasis  of  despair,  affected  Julia  to  tears, 
and  she  was  for  a  while  silent. 

The  Marouis,  resumed  Julia,  would  not  know 
where  to  seek  you,  or  if  he  found  you  beyond  his 
own  domains,  would  fear  to  claim  you."  A  con- 
vent may  afford  for  the  present  a  safe  asylum  ; 
and  whatever  shall  happen,  surely  no  fate  you 
may  hereafter  encounter  can  be  more  dreadful 
than  the  one  you  now  experience. 

The  Marchioness  assented  to  the  truth  of  this, 
yet  her  broken  spirits,  the  effect  of  long  sorrow 
and  confinement,  made  her  hesitate  how  to  act ; 
and  there  was  a  kind  of  placid  despair  in  her 
look,  which  too  faithfully  depicted  her  feelings. 
It  was  obvious  to  Julia  that  the  cavern  she  had 
passed  wound  beneath  the  range  of  mountains 
on  whose  opposite  side  stood  the  castle  of  Maz- 
zini.  The  hills  tlnus  rising  formed  a  screen 
which  must  entirely  conceal  their  emergence 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  their  flight 
from  those  in  the  castle.  She  represented  these 
circumstances  to  her  mother,  ana  urged  them  so 
forcibly  that  the  lethargy  of  despair  yielded  to 
hope,  and  the  Marchioness  committed  herself  to 
the  conduct  of  her  daughter. 

Oh !  let  mc  lead  you  to  light  and  life !  cried 
Julia,  with  warm  enthusiasm.   Surely  Heaven 


can  bless  me  with  no  greater  good  than  by  ma- 
king me  the  deliverer  of  my  mother.  They  both 
knelt  down ;  and  the  Marchioness,  with  that 
affecting  eloquence  which  true  piety  inspires, 
and  with  that  confidence  which  had  supported 
her  through  so  many  miseries,  committed  her- 
self to  the  protection  of  God,  and  implored  his 
favour  on  their  attempt. 

They  arose ;  but  as  they  conversed  farther  on 
their  plan,  Julia  recollected  that  she  was  desti- 
tute of  money — the  banditti  having  robbed  her 
of  all !  The  sudden  shock  produced  by  this 
remembrance  almost  subdued  her  spirits ;  never 
till  this  moment  had  she  understood  the  value 
of  money.  But  she  commanded  her  feelings, 
and  resolved  to  conceal  this  circumstance  from 
the  Marchioness,  preferring  the  chance  of  any 
evil  they  might  encounter  from  without,  to  the 
certain  misery  of  thiB  terrible  imprisonment. 

Having  taken  what  provision  the  Marquis 
had  brought,  they  quitted  the  cell,  and  entered 
upon  the  dark  passage,  along  which  they  passed 
with  cautious  steps.   Julia  came  first  to  the 
door  of  the  cavern,  but  who  can  paint  her  dis- 
tress when  she  found  it  was  fastened  !   All  her 
efforts  to  open  it  were  ineffectual.   The  door, 
which  had  closed  after  her,  was  held  by  a  spring 
lock,  and  could  be  opened  on  this  side  only  with 
a  key.  When  she  understood  this  circumstance, 
the  Marchioness,  with  a  placid  resignation  which 
seemed  to  exalt  her  above  humanity,  addressed 
herself  again  to  Heaven,  and  turned  back  to  her 
cell.    Here  Julia  indulged  without  reserve,  and 
without  scruple,  the  excess  of  her  grief.  The 
Marchioness  wept  over  her. — Not  for  myself, 
said  she,  do  I  grieve, — I  have  too  long  been  in- 
ured to  misfortune  to  sink  under  its  pressure. 
This  disappointment  is  intrinsically,  perhaps, 
little — for  I  had  no  certain  refuge  from  calami- 
ty—and had  it  even  been  otherwise,  a  few  years 
only  of  Buffering  would  have  been  spared  me- 
lt is  for  you,  Julia,  who  so  much  lament  my 
fate ;  and  who,  in  being  thus  delivered  to  the 
wer  of  your  father,  are  sacrificed  to  the  Duke 
Luovo— that  my  heart  swells. 
Julia  could  make  no  reply,  but  by  pressing 
to  her  lips  the  hand  which  was  held  forth  to  her  ; 
she  saw  all  the  wretchedness  of  her  situation, 
and  her  fearful  uncertainty  concerning  Hippo- 
litus  and  Ferdinand,  formed  no  inferior  part  of 
her  affliction. 

If,  resumed  the  Marchioness,  you  prefer  im- 
prisonment, with  your  mother,  to  a  marriage 
with  the  Duke,  you  may  still  secrete  yourself  in 
the  passage  we  have  just  quitted,  and  partake 
of  the  provision  which  is  brought  me. 

Oh !  talk  not,  madam,  of  a  marriage  with  the 
Duke,  said  Julia ;  surely  any  fate  is  preferable 
to  that.  Rut  when  I  consider  that  in  remain- 
ing here,  I  am  condemned  only  to  the  sufferings 
which  my  mother  has  so  long  endured,  and  that 
this  confinement  will  enable  mc  to  soften,  by 
tender  sympathy,  the  asperity  of  her  misfor- 
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tunes,  I  ought  to  submit  to  my  present  situation 
with  complacency,  even  did  a  marriage  with  die 
Duke  appear  less  hateful  to  me. 

Excellent  girl !  exclaimed  the  Marchioness, 
clasping  Juh'a  to  her  bosom ;  the  sufferings  you 
Lament  are  almost  repaid  by  this  proof  of  your 
goodness  and  affection !  Alas !  that  I  should 
hare  been  so  long  deprived  of  such  a  daughter ! 

Julia  now  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  forti- 
tude of  her  mother,  and  tenderly  concealed  her 
anxiety  for  Ferdinand  and  Hippolitus,  the  idea 
of  whom  incessantly  haunted  ner  imagination. 
When  the  Marquis  brought  food  to  the  cell, 
she  retired  to  the  avenue  leading  to  the  cavern, 
and  escaped  discovery. 


CHAP.  XV. 

The  Marquis,  meanwhile,  whose  indefatiga- 
ble search  after  Julia  failed  of  success,  was  suc- 
cessively the  slave  of  alternate  passions,  and  he 
poured  forth  the  spleen  of  disappointment  on 
his  unhappy  domestics. 

The  Marchioness,  who  may  now  more  pro- 
perly be  called  Maria  de  Vellorno,  inflamed, 
by  artful  insinuations,  the  passions  already  ir- 
ritated, and  heightened  with  cruel  triumph  his 
resentment  towards  Julia  and  Madame  de  Me- 
non.  She  represented,  what  his  feelings  too 
acutely  acknowledged, — that  by  the  obstinate 
disobedience  of  the  first,  and  the  machinations 
of  the  last,  a  priest  had  been  enabled  to  arrest 
his  authority  as  a  father — to  insult  the  sacred 
honour  of  his  nobility — and  to  overturn  at  once 
his  proudest  schemes  of  power  and  ambition. 
She  declared  it  her  opinion  ,  that  the  Abate  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  place  of  Julia's  present  retreat, 
and  upbraided  the  Marquis  with  want  of  spirit 
in  thus  submitting  to  be  outwitted  by  a  priest, 
and  forbearing  an  appeal  to  the  Po|>e,  whose 
authority  would  compel  the  Abate  to  restore 
Julia. 

This  reproach  stung  the  very  soul  of  the  Mar- 
quis ;  he  felt  all  its  force,  an<t  was  at  the  same 
time  conscious  of  his  inability  to  obviate  it. 
The  effect  of  his  crimes  now  fell  in  severe  pu- 
nishment upon  his  own  head.  The  threatened 
secret,  which  was  no  other  than  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  Marchioness,  arrested  his  ami  of 
vengeance,  and  compelled  him  to  submit  to  in- 
sult and  disappointment.  But  the  reproach  of 
.Maria  sunk  deep  in  his  mind ;  it  fomented  his 
pride  into  redoubled  fury,  and  he  now  repelled 
with  disdain  the  idea  of  submission. 

He  revolved  the  means  which  might  effect 
his  purpose — he  saw  but  one — this  was  the 
death  of  the  Marchioness. 

The  commission  of  one  crime  often  requires 
the  perpetration  of  another.  When  once  we 
enter  on  the  labyrinth  of  vice,  we  can  seldom  re- 
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zes,  to  destruction.  To  obviate  the  effect  of  his 
first  crime,  it  was  now  necessary  the  Marquis 
should  commit  a  second,  and  conceal  the  in* 
pruonment  of  the  Marchioness  by  her  murder. 
Himself  the  only  living  witness  of  her  existence, 
when  Bhe  was  removed,  the  allegations  of  the 
Padre  Abate  would  by  this  means  be  unsupport- 
ed by  any  proof,  and  he  might  then  boldly  ap- 
peal to  the  Pope  for  the  restoration  of  his  child. 

He  mused  upon  this  scheme,  and  the  more 
he  accustomed  nis  mind  to  contemplate  it,  the 
less  scrupulous  he  became.  The  crime  from 
which  he  would  formerly  have  shrunk,  he  now 
surveyed  with  a  steady  eye.  The  fury  of  his 
passions,  unaccustomed  to  resistance,  uniting 
with  the  force  of  what  ambition  termed  neces- 
sity—urged  him  to  the  deed,  and  he  determi- 
ned upon  the  murder  of  his  wife.  The  means  of 
effecting  his  purpose  were  easy  and  various ; 
but  as  he  was  not  yet  so  entirely  hardened  as 
to  be  able  to  view  her  dying  pangs,  and  embrue 
his  own  hands  in  her  blood,  he  chose  to  dis- 
patch her  by  means  of  poison,  which  he  resol- 
ved to  mingle  in  her  food. 

But  a  new  affliction  was  preparing  for  the 
Marquis,  which  attacked  him  where  he  was  most 
vulnerable;  and  the  veil,  which  had  so  long 
overshadowed  his  reason,  was  now  to  be  remo- 
ved. He  was  informed  by  Baptista  of  the  in- 
fidelity of  Maria  de  Vellorno.  In  the  first  emo- 
tion of  passion,  he  spurned  the  informer  from 
his  presence,  and  disdaiued  to  believe  the  cir- 
cumstance. A  little  reflection  changed  the  ob- 
ject of  his  resentment ;  he  recalled  the  servant, 
whose  faithfulness  he  had  no  reason  to  distrust, 
and  condescended  to  interrogate  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  misfortune. 

He  learned  that  an  intimacy  had  for  some  time 
subsisted  between  Maria  and  the  Cavalier  de 
Vincini ;  and  that  the  assignation  was  usually 
held  at  the  pavilion  on  the  sea-shore,  in  an  even- 
ing. Baptista  farther  declared,  that  if  the  Mar- 
quis desired  a  confirmation  of  his  words,  he 
might  obtain  it  by  visiting  this  spot  at  the  hour 
mentioned. 

This  information  Ugh  ted  up  the  wildest  pas- 
sions of  his  nature ;  his  former  sufferings  faded 
away  before  the  stronger  influence  of  the  pre- 
sent misfortune,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  ne- 
ver tasted  misery  till  now.  To  suspect  the  wife 
upon  whom  he  doted  with  romantic  fondness, 
on  whom  he  had  centered  all  his  firmest  hopes 
of  happiness,  and  for  whose  sake  he  had  com- 
mitted the  crime  which  embittered  even  his  pre- 
sent moments,  and  which  would  involve  him  in 
still  deeper  guilt — to  find  her  ungrateful  to  his 
love,  ana  a  traitress  to  his  honour— produced  a 
misery  more  poignant  than  any  his  imagination 
had  conceived.  He  was  torn  by  contending  pas- 
sions, and  opposite  resolutions: — now  he  resol- 
ved to  expiate  ner  guilt  with  her  blood — and  now 
he  melted1  in  all  the  softness  of  love.  Vengeance 
and  honour  bade  him  strike  to  the  heart  which 
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had  betrayed  him,  and  urged  him  instantly  to 
the  deed — when  the  idea  of  her  beauty — her 
winning  smiles — her  fond  endearments,  stole  up- 
on his  fancy,  and  subdued  his  heart;  he  almost 
wept  at  the  idea  of  injuring  her,  and,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  pronounced  her  faithful.  The  suc- 
ceeding moment  plunged  him  again  in  uncer- 
tainty ;  his  tortures  acquired  new  vigour  from 
cessation,  and  again  he  experienced  all  the 
frenzy  of  despair.  He  was  now  resolved  to 
end  his  doubts  by  repairing  to  the  pavilion;  but 
again  his  heart  wavered  in  irresolution  how  to 
proceed  should  his  fears  be  confirmed.  In  the 
mean  time  he  determined  to  watch  the  behaviour 
of  Maria  with  severe  vigilance. 

They  met  at  dinner,  and  he  observed  her  close- 
ly, but  discovered  not  the  smallest  impropriety 
in  her  conduct.  Her  smiles  and  her  beauty 
again  wound  their  fascinations  round  his  heart, 
and  in  the  excess  of  their  influence  he  was  al- 
most tempted  to  repair  the  injury  which  his  late 
suspicions  had  done  her,  by  confessing  them  at 
her  feet.  The  appearance  of  the  Cavalier  de  Vin- 
cini,  however,  renewed  his  suspicions;  his  heart 
throbbed  wildly,  and  with  restless  impatience  he 
watched  the  return  of  evening,  which  would  re- 
move his  suspense. 

Night  at  length  came.  He  repaired  to  the 
pavilion,  and  secreted  himself  among  the  trees 
that  embowered  it.  Many  minutes  had  not 
passed,  when  he  heard  a  sound  of  low  whisper- 
ing voices  steal  from  among  the  trees,  and  foot- 
steps approaching  down  the  alley.  He  stood  al- 
most petrified  with  terrible  sensations,  and  pre- 
sently heard  some  persons  enter  the  pavilion. 
The  Marquis  now  emerged  from  his  hiding 
place;  a  faint  light  issued  from  the  building. 
He  stole  to  the  window,  and  beheld  within, 
Maria  and  the  Cavalier  de  Vincini.  Fired  at 
the  sight,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  sprang  for- 
ward. The  sound  of  his  step  alarmed  the  Ca- 
valier, who,  on  perceiving  the  Marquis,  rushed 
by  him  from  the  pavilion,  and  disappeared  among 
the  woods.  The  Marquis  pursued,  but  could 
not  overtake  him ;  and  he  returned  to  the  pavi- 
lion with  an  intention  of  plunging  his  sword  in 
the  heart  of  Maria,  when  he  discovered  her 
senseless  on  the  ground.  Pity  now  suspended 
his  vengeance ;  he  paused  in  agonizing  gaze  up- 
on her,  and  returned  his  sword  into  the  scabbard. 

She  revived,  but  on  observing  the  Marquis, 
screamed  and  relapsed.  He  hastened  to  the 
castle  for  assistance,  inventing,  to  conceal  his 
disgrace,  some  pretence  for  her  sudden  illness, 
and  she  was  conveyed  to  her  chamber. 

The  Marquis  was  now  not  su  tiered  to  doubt 
her  infidelity,  but  the  passion  which  her  conduct 
abused,  her  faithlessness  could  not  subdue ;  he 
still  doted  with  absurd  fondness,  and  even  re- 
gretted that  uncertainty  could  no  longer  flatter 
him  with  hope.  It  seemed  as  if  his  desire  of  her 
affection  increased  with  his  knowledge  of  the  loss 
of  it ;  and  the  very  circumstance  which  should 


have  roused  his  aversion,  by  a  strange  perversity 
of  disposition,  appeared  to  neigh  ten  his  passion, 
and  to  make  him  think  it  impossible  he  could 
exist  without  her. 

When  the  first  energy  of  his  indignation  was 
subsided,  he  determined,  therefore,  to  reprove 
and  to  punish,  but  hereafter  to  restore  her  to 
favour. 

In  this  resolution  he  went  to  her  apartment, 
and  reprehended  her  falsehood  in  terms  of  just 
indignation. 

Maria  de  Vellomo,  in  whom  the  late  disco- 
very had  roused  resentment,  instead  of  awaken- 
ing penitence,  and  exasperated  pride  without 
exciting  shame — heard  the  upbraidings  of  tbe_ 
Marquis  with  impatience,  ana  replied  to  them 
with  acrimonious  violence. 

She  boldly  asserted  her  innocence,  "and  in- 
stantly invented  a  story,  the  plausibility  of  which 
might  have  deceived  a  man  who  had  evidence 
less  certain  than  his  senses  to  contradict  it.  She 
behaved  with  a  haughtiness  the  most  insolent ; 
and  when  she  perceived  that  the  Marquis  was 
no  longer  to  be  misled,  and  that  her  violence  fail- 
ed to  accomplish  its  purpose,  she  had  recourse 
to  tears  and  supplications.  But  the  artifice  was 
too  glaring  to  succeed ;  and  the  Marquis  quitted 
her  apartment  in  an  agony  of  resentment. 

His  former  fascinations,  however,  quickly  re- 
turned, and  again  held  him  in  suspension  be- 
tween love  and  vengeance.  That  the  vehemence 
of  his  passion,  however,  might  not  want  an  ob- 
ject, he  ordered  Baptista  to  discover  the  retreat 
of  the  Cavalier  de  Vincini,  on  whom  he  meant  to 
revenge  his  lost  honour.  Shame  forbade  hhn  to 
employ  others  in  the  search. 

This  discovery  suspended  for  a  while  the 
operations  of  the  fatal  scheme,  which  had  before 
ennuovea  the  thoughts  of  the  Marquis ;  but  it 
haa  only  suspended — not  destroyed  them.  The 
late  occurrence  had  annihilated  his  domestic 
happiness;  but  his  pride  now  rose  to  rescue  him 
from  despair,  and  he  centered  all  his  future  hopes 
upon  ambition.  In  a  moment  of  cool  reflection, 
he  considered  that  he  had  derived  neither  hap- 
piness nor  content  from  the  pursuit  of  dissipated 
pleasures,  to  which  he  haa  hitherto  sacrificed 
every  opposing  consideration.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  abandon  the  gay  schemes  of  dissi- 

Sation  which  had  formerly  allured  hhn,  and 
edicate  himself  entirely  to  ambition,  in  the 
pursuits  and  delights  of  which  he  hoped  to  bury 
all  his  cares.  He  therefore  became  more  earnest 
than  ever  for  the  marriage  of  Julia  with  the 
Duke  de  Luovo,  through  whose  means  he  de- 
signed to  involve  himself  in  the  interests  of  the 
state,  and  determined  to  recover  her  at  whatever 
consequence.  He  resolved,  without  farther  de- 
lay, to  appeal  to  the  Pope ;  but  to  do  this  with 
safety  it  was  necessary  that  the  Marchioness 
should  die;  and  he  returned  therefore  to  the 
consideration  and  execution  of  his  diabolical 
purpose. 
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He  mingled  a  poisonous  drug  with  the  food 
he  designed  for  her ;  and  when  night  arrived, 
carried  it  to  the  cell.  As  he  unlocked  the  door, 
his  hand  trembled ;  and  when  he  presented  the 
food,  and  looked  consciously  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  Marchioness,  who  received  it  with 
humble  thankfulness,  his  heart  almost  relented. 
Ifis  countenance,  over  which  was  diffused  the 
paleness  of  death,  expressed  the  secret  move- 
ments of  his  soul,  and  he  gazed  upon  her  with 
eyes  of  stiffened  horror.  Alarmed  by  his  looks, 
she  fell  upon  her  knees  to  supplicate  his  pity. 
, '    Her  attitude  recalled  his  bewildered  senses ; 
and  endeavouring  to  assume  a  tranquil  aspect, 
be  bade  her  rise,  and  instantly  quitted  the  cell, 
fearful  of  the  instability  of  his  purpose.  His 
"mind  was  not  yet  sufficiently  hardened  by  guilt 
to  repel  the  arrows  of  conscience,  and  his  ima- 
gination responded  to  her  power.  As  he  passed 
through  the  long  dreary  passages  from  the  pri- 
son, solemn  and  mysterious  sounds  seemed  to 
speak  in  every  murmur  of  the  blast  which  crept 
along  their  windings,  and  he  often  started  and 
looked  back. 

He  reached  his  chamber,  and  having  shut  the 
door,  surveyed  the  room  in  fearful  examination. 
Ideal  forms  flitted  before  his  fancy,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  feared  to  be  alone.  Shame 
only  withheld  him  from  calling  Baptists.  The 
gloom  of  the  hour,  and  the  death-like  silence 
that  prevailed,  assisted  the  horrors  of  his  ima- 
gination. He  half  repented  of  the  deed,  yet 
deemed  it  now  too  late  to  obviate  it ;  and  he 
threw  himself  on  bis  bed  in  terrible  emotion. 
His  head  grew  dizzy,  and  a  sudden  fain tn ess 
overcame  him  ;  he  hesitated,  and  at  length  arose 
to  ring  for  assistance,  but  found  himself  unable 
to  stand. 

In  a  few  moments  he  was  somewhat  revived, 
and  rang  his  bell ;  but  before  any  person  ap- 
peared, be  was  seized  with  terrible  pains,  and 
staggering  to  his  bed,  sunk  senseless  upon  it. 
Here  Baptists,  who  was  the  first  person  that 
entered  his  room,  found  him  struggling,  seem- 
ingly in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  whole  cas- 
tle was  immediately  roused,  and  the  confusion 
may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
Emilia,  amid  the  general  alarm,  came  to  her  fa- 
ther's room,  but  the  sight  of  him  overcame  her, 
and  she  was  carried  from  his  presence.  By  the 
help  of  proper  applications  the  Marquis  recover- 
ed his  senses,  and  his  pains  had  a  short  cessation. 

I  am  dying,  said  he,  in  a  faltering  accent ; 
send  instantly  for  the  Marchioness  and  my  son. 

Ferdinand,  in  escaping  from  the  hands  of  the 
banditti,  it  was  now  seen,  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  his  father.  He  had  been  since  confined 
in  an  apartment  of  the  castle,  and  was  now  li- 
berated to  obey  the  summons,  The  countenance 
of  the  Marquis  exhibited  a  ghastly  image  ;  Fer- 
dinand, when  he  drew  near  the  bed,  suddenly 
back,  overcome  with  horror.  The  Mar- 


quis now  beckoned  his  attendants  to  quit  the 
room,  and  they  were  preparing  to  obey,  when  a 
violent  noise  was  heard  from  without ;  almost 
in  the  same  instant  the  door  of  the  apartment 
was  thrown  open,  and  the  servant,  who  liad  been 
sent  for  the  Marchioness,  rushed  in.  His  look 
alone  declared  the  horror  of  bis  mind,  for  words 
he  had  none  to  utter.  He  stared  wildly,  and 
pointed  to  the  gallery  he  had  quitted.  Ferdi- 
nand, seized  with  new  terror,  rushed  the  way 
he  pointed  to  the  apartment  of  the  Marchioness. 
A  spectacle  of  horror  presented  itself.  Maria  lay 
on  a  couch  lifeless,  and  bathed  in  blood.  A  poni- 
ard, the  instrument  Of  her  destruction,  was  on 
the  floor ;  and  it  appeared  front  a  letter  which 
was  found  on  the  couch  beside  her,  that  she  had 
died  by  her  own  hand.  The  paper  contained 
these  words : —  < 

TO  THE  MABQCI8  DE  MAZZINI. 

Your  words  have  stabbed  my  heart.  No 
power  on  earth  could  restore  the  peace  you  have 
destroyed.  I  will  escape  from  my  torture.  When 
you  read  this,  I  shall  be  no  more.  Rut  the  tri- 
umph shall  no  longer  be  yours — the  draught 
you  have  drank  was  given  by  the  hand  of  the 
injured 

Maria  de  Mazzini. 

It  now  appeared  that  the  Marquis  was  poison- 
ed by  the  vengeance  of  the  woman  for  whom  he 
had  resigned  his  conscience.  The  consternation 
and  distress  of  Ferdinand  cannot  easily  be  con- 
ceived :  he  hastened  back  to  his  father's  cham- 
ber, but  determined  to  conceal  the  dreadful  ca- 
tastrophe of  Maria  de  Vellorno.  This  precau- 
tion, however,  was  useless ;  for  the  servants,  in 
the  consternation  of  terror,  had  revealed  it,  and 
the  Marquis  had  fainted. 

Returning  pains  recalled  his  senses,  and  the 
agonies  he  suffered  were  too  shocking  for  the  be- 
holders. Medical  endeavours  were  applied,  but 
the  poison  was  too  powerful  for  antidote  The 
Marquis's  pains  at  length  subsided ;  the  poison 
had  exhausted  most  of  its  rage,  and  he  became 
tolerably  easy.  He  waved  his  hand  for  the  at- 
tendants to  leave  the  room ;  and  beckoning  to 
Ferdinand,  whose  senses  were  almost  stunned  by 
this  accumulation  of  horror,  bade  him  sit  down 
beside  him.  The  hand  of  death  is  now  upon  me, 
said  he ;  I  would  employ  these  last  moments  in 
revealing  a  deed,  which  is  more  dreadful  to  me 
than  all  the  bodily  agonies  I  suffer.  It  will  be 
some  relief  to  me  to  discover  it.— Ferdinand 
grasped  the  hand  of  the  Marquis  in  speechless 
terror.  The  retribution  of  heaven  is  upon  me, 
resumed  the  Marquis.  My  punishment  is  the 
immediate  consequence  of  my  guilt.  Heaven  has 
made  that  woman  the  instrument  of  its  justice, 
whom  I  made  the  instrument  of  my  crimes; 
—that  woman,  for  whose  sake  I  forgot  con- 
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science,  and  braved  vice— for  whom  I  imprison- 
ed an  innocent  wife,  and  afterwards  murdered 
her. 

At  these  words  every  nerve  of  Ferdinand  thril- 
led ;  he  let  go  the  Marquis's  hand  and  started 
back.  Look  not  so  fiercely  on  me,  said  the  Mar- 
quis, in  a  hollow  voice :  your  eyes  strike  death 
to  my  soul :  my  conscience  needs  not  this  addi- 
tional pang. — My  mother !  exclaimed  Ferdinand 
— my  mother !  Speak,  tell  me. — I  have  no  breath, 
said  the  Marquis.  Oh ! — Take  these  keys — the 
south  tower— the  trap-door.— Tis  possible — 
oh  !— 

The  Marquis  made  a  sudden  spring  upwards, 
and  fell  lifeless  on  the  bed :  the  attendants  were 
called  in,  but  he  was  gone  for  ever.    His  last 
words  struck  with  the  force  of  lightning  upon 
the  mind  of  Ferdinand ;  they  seemed  to  say,  that 
his  mother  might  yet  exist.    He  took  the  keys, 
and  ordering  some  of  the  servants  to  follow,  has- 
tened to  the  southern  buildings ;  he  proceeded  to 
the  tower,  and  the  trap-door  beneath  the  stair- 
case was  lifted.  They  all  descended  into  a  dark 
passage  which  conducted  them  through  several 
intricacies  to  the  door  of  the  cell.  Ferdinand,  in 
trembling  horrible  expectation,  applied  the  key ; 
the  door  opened,  and  he  entered ;  but  what  was 
his  surprise  when  he  found  no  person  in  the  cell ! 
He  concluded  that  he  had  mistaken  the  place, 
and  quitted  it  for  farther  search ;  but  having  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  passage,  by  which  he 
entered,  without  discovering  any  other  door,  he 
returned  to  a  more  exact  examination  of  the  cell. 
He  now  observed  the  door,  which  led  to  the  ca- 
vern, and  he  entered  upon  the  avenue,  but  no 
person  was  found  there  and  no  voice  answered 
to  his  call.  Having  reached  the  door  of  the  ca- 
vern, which  was  fastened,  he  returned,  lost  in 
grief,  and  meditating  upon  the  last  words  of  the 
Marquis.    He  now  thought  that  he  had  mista- 
ken their  import,  and  that  the  words  "  'tis  pos- 
sible," were  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  life  of  the 
Marchioness ;  he  concluded,  that  the  murder  had 
been  committed  at  a  distant  period ;  and  he  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  have  the  ground  of  the  cell 
dug  up,  and  the  remains  of  his  mother  sought 
for. 

When  the  first  violence  of  the  emotions  ex- 
cited by  the  late  scenes  was  subsided,  he  inqui- 
red concerning  Maria  de  Vellorno. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  day  preceding  this 
horrid  transaction,  the  Marquis  had  passed  some 
hours  in  her  apartment ;  that  they  were  heard 
in  loud  dispute ; — that  the  passion  of  the  Mar- 
quis grew  high ; — that  he  upbraided  her  with 
her  past  conduct,  and  threatened  her  with  a  for- 
mal separation.  When  the  Marquis  quitted  her, 
she  was  heard  walking  quick  through  the  room, 
in  a  passion  of  tears ;  she  often  suddenly  stopped 
in  vehement  hut  incoherent  exclamation ;  and 
at  last  threw  herself  on  the  floor,  ami  was  for 
some  time  entirely  still.  Here  ber  woman  found 
her,  upon  whose  entrance  she  arose  hastily,  and 


reproved  her  for  appearing  uncalled.  After  this 
she  remained  silent  and  sullen. 

She  descended  to  supper,  where  the  Marquis 
met  her  alone  at  table.  Little  was  said  during 
the  repast,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  ser- 
vants were  dismissed;  and  it  was  believed  that 
during  the  interval  between  supper,  and  the  hour 
of  repose,  Maria  de  Vellorno  contrived  to  mingle 
poison  with  the  wine  of  the  Marquis.  How  she 
had  procured  this  poison  was  never  discovered. 

She  retired  early  to  her  chamber;  and  her  wo- 
man observing  that  she  appeared  much  agitated, 
inquired  if  she  was  ill  ?  To  this  she  returned  a 
short  answer  in  the  negative,  and  her  woman  was 
soon  afterwards  dismissed.  But  she  had  hardly 
shut  the  door  of  the  room  when  she  heard  her 
lady's  voice  recalling  her.  She  returned,  and  re- 
ceived some  trifling  order,  and  observed  that 
Maria  looked  uncommonly  pale ;  there  was  be- 
sides a  wildness  in  her  eyes  which  frightened  her, 
but  she  did  not  dare  to  ask  any  questions.  She 
again  quitted  the  room,  and  had  only  reached  the 
extremity  of  the  gallery  when  her  mistress's  bell 
rang.  She  hastened  back ;  Maria  inquired  if  the 
Marquis  was  gone  to  bed,  and  if  all  was  quiet  ? 
Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  replied, 

This  is  a  still  hour  and  a  dark  one !  Good 

night ! 

Her  woman  having  once  more  left  the  room, 
stopped  at  the  door  to  listen,  but  all  within  re- 
maining silent,  she  retired  to  rest 

It  is  probable  that  Maria  perpetrated  the  fatal 
act  soon  after  the  dismission  other  woman ;  for 
when  she  was  found,  two  hours  afterwards,  she 
appeared  to  have  been  dead  for  some  time.  On 
examination  a  wound  was  discovered  on  her  left 
side,  which  had  doubtless  penetrated  to  the  heart, 
from  the  suddenness  of  her  death,  and  from  the 
effusion  of  blood  which  had  followed. 

These  terrible  events  so  deeply  affected  Emilia, 
that  she  was  confined  to  her  bea  by  a  dangerous 
illness.  Ferdinand  struggled  against  the  shock 
with  manly  fortitude.  But  amid  all  the  tumult 
of  the  present  scenes,  his  uncertainty  concerning 
Julia,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  hands  of  banditti, 
and  whom  he  had  been  withheld  from  seeking 
or  rescuing,  formed,  perhaps,  the  most  affecting 
part  of  his  distress. 

The  late  Marquis  de  Massini,  and  Maria  de 
Vellorno,  were  interred  with  the  honours  due  to 
their  rank,  in  the  church  of  the  convent  of  St 
Nicolo.  Their  lives  exhibited  a  boundless  in- 
dulgence of  violent  and  luxurious  passions,  and 
their  deaths  marked  the  consequences  of  such  in- 
dulgence, and  held  forth  to  mankind  a  singular 
instance  of  divine  vengeance. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Ik  turning  up  the  ground  of  the  cell,  it  was 
discovered  that  it  communicated  with  the  dun- 
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geon  in  which  Ferdinand  had  been  confined,  and 
where  he  had  heard  those  groan  b  which  had  oc- 
casioned him  so  much  terror. 

The  story  which  the  Marquis  formerly  rela- 
cd  to  hia  son,  concerning  the  southern  buildings, 
it  was  now  evident  was  fabricated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concealing  the  imprisonment  of  the  M  ar- 
chioness.  In  the  choice  of  his  subject,  he  cer- 
tainly discovered  some  art ;  for  the  circumstance 
related  was  calculated,  by  impressing  terror,  to 
prevent  farther  inquiry  into  the  recesses  of  these 
buildings.  It  served,  also,  to  explain,  by  super- 
natural evidence,  the  cause  of  those  sounds,  and 
of  that  appearance  which  had  been  there  obser- 
ved, but  which  were,  in  reality,  occasioned  only 
by  the  Marquis. 

The  event  of  the  examination  in  the  cell 
threw  Ferdinand  into  new  perplexity.  The 
Marquis  had  confessed  that  he  poisoned  his 
wife  —yet  her  remains  were  not  to  be  found ; 
and  the  place  which  he  signified  to  be  that  of 
her  confinement,  bore  no  vestige  of  her  having 
been  there.  There  appeared  no  way  by  which 
she  could  have  escaped  from  her  prison ;  for  both 
the  door  which  opened  upon  the  cell,  and  that 
which  terminateu  the  avenue  beyond,  were  fas- 
tened when  tried  by  Ferdinand. 

But  the  young  Marquis  had  no  time  for  use- 
less speculation — serious  duties  called  upon 
him.    He  believed  that  Julia  was  still  in  the 

EDwer  of  banditti ;  and,  on  the  conclusion  of 
is  father's  funeral,  he  set  forward  himself  to 
Palermo,  to  give  information  of  the  abode  of  the 
robbers,  and  to  repair  with  the  officers  of  justice, 
accompanied  bjr  a  party  of  his  own  people,  to 
the  rescue  of  his  sister.  On  his  arrival  at  Pa- 
lermo be  was  informed,  that  a  banditti,  whose 
retreat  had  been  among  the  ruins  of  a  monas- 
tery, situated  in  the  forest  of  Marentino,  was  al- 
ready discovered ;  that  their  abode  had  been 
searched  and  themselves  secured  for  the  exam- 
ples of  public  justice — but  that  no  captive  lady 
bad  been  found  amongst  them.  This  latter  in- 
telligence excited  in  Ferdinand  a  very  serious 
distress,  and  he  was  wholly  unable  to  conjec- 
ture her  fate.  He  obtained  leave,  however,  to 
interrogate^those  of  the  robbers,  who  were  im- 
prisoned at  Palermo,  but  could  draw  from  them 
no  satisfactory  or  certain  information. 

At  length  he  quitted  Palermo  for  the  forest  of 
Marentino,  thinking  it  possible  that  Julia  might 
be  heard  of  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  travelled 
on  in  melancholy  and  dejection,  and  evening 
overtook  him  long  before  he  reached  the  place 
of  his  destination.  The  night  came  on  heavily 
in  clouds,  and  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
arose.  The  road  lay  through  a  wild  and  rocky 
country,  and  Ferdinand  could  obtain  no  shelter. 
His  attendants  offered  him  their  cloaks,  but  he 
refused  to  expose  a  servant  to  the  hardship  he 
would  not  himself  endure.  He  travelled  for 
some  miles  in  a  heavy  rain ;  and  the  wind,  which 
howled  mournfully  among  the  rocks,  and  whose 


solemn  pauses  were  filled  by  the  distant  roar- 
ings of  the  sea,  heightened  the  desolation  of  the 
Bcene.  At  length  he  discerned,  amid  the  dark- 
ness from  afar,  a  red  light  waving  in  the  wind; 
it  varied  with  the  blast,  but  never  totally  dis- 
appeared. He  pushed  his  horse  into  a  gallop, 
ami  made  towards  it. 

The  flame  continued  to  direct  his  course; 
and  on  a  nearer  approach,  he  perceived,  by  the 
red  reflection  of  its  fires,  streaming  a  long  radi- 
ance upon  the  waters  beneath — a  light-house 
situated  upon  a  point  of  rock  which  overhung 
the  sea.  He  knocked  for  admittance,  and  the 
door  was  opened  by  an  old  man,  who  bade  him 
welcome. 

Within  appeared  a  cheerful  blazing  fire, 
round  which  were  seated  several  persons,  who 
seemed  like  himself  to  have  sought  shelter  from 
the  tempest  of  the  night.  The  sight  of  the  fire 
cheered  him,  and  he  advanced  towards  it,  when 
a  sudden  scream  seised  his  attention  ;  the  com- 
pany rose  up  in  confusion,  and  in  the  same  in- 
stant he  discovered  Julia  and  Hippolitus.  The 
ioy  of  that  moment  is  not  to  be  described,  but 
bis  attention  was  quickly  called  off  from  his  own 
situation  to  that  of  a  lady,  who,  during  the  ge- 
neral transport,  had  fainted.  His  sensations  on 
learning  she  was  his  mother  can  only  be  concei- 
ved. 

She  revived.  My  son !  said  she,  in  a  languid 
voice,  as  she  pressed  him  to  her  heart.  Great 
God,  I  am  recompensed !  Surely  this  moment 
may  repay  a  life  of  misery !  He  could  only  re- 
ceive her  caresses  in  silence ;  but  the  sudden 
tears  which  started  in  his  eyes,  spoke  a  language 
too  expressive  to  be  misunderstood. 

When  the  first  emotion  of  the  scene  was  pass- 
ed, Julia  inquired  by  what  means  Ferdinand 
had  come  to  this  spot.  He  answered  her  gene- 
rally, and  avoided  for  the  present  entering  up- 
on the  affecting  subject  of  the  late  events  at  the 
castle  of  Mazzini.  Julia  related  the  history  of 
her  adventures  since  she  parted  with  her  brother. 
In  her  narration,  it  appeared  that  Hippolitus, 
who  was  taken  by  the  Duke  de  Luovo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  had  afterwards  escaped,  and 
returned  to  the  cavern  in  search  of  Julia.  The 
low  recess  in  the  rock,  through  which  Julia  had 
passed,  he  perceived  by  the  light  of  his  flambeau. 
He  penetrated  to  the  cavern  beyond,  and  from 
thence  to  the  prison  of  the  Marchioness.  No 
colour  of  language  can  paint  the  scene  which 
followed ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  whole 
party  agreed  to  quit  the  cell  at  the  return  of 
night.  But  this  being  a  night  on  which  it  was 
known  the  Marquis  would  visit  the  prison,  they 
agreed  to  defer  their  departure  till  after  his  ap- 
pearance, and  thus  elude  the  danger  to  be  e^- 
vpected  from  an  early  /discovery  of  the  escape  of 
the  Marchioness. 

At  the  sound  of  .footsteps  above,  Hippolitus 
and  Julia  had  secreted  themselves  in  the  ave-  - 
nue ;  and  immediately  on  the  Marquis's  depar- 
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ture,  they  all  repaired  to  the  cavern,  leaving, 
in  the  hurry  of  their  flight,  untouched,  the  poi- 
sonous food  he  had  brought  Having  escaped 
from  thence,  they  proceeded  to  a  neighbouring 
village,  where  horses  were  procured  to  carry 
them  towards  Palermo.  Here,  after  a  tedious 
journey,  they  arrived,  in  the  design  of  embark- 
ing for  Italy.  Contrary  winds  had  detained 
them  till  toe  day  on  which  Ferdinand  left 
that  city,  when,  apprehensive  and  weary  of  de- 
lay, they  hired  a  small  vessel,  and  determin- 
ed to  brave  the  winds.  They  had  soon  reason 
to  repent  their  temerity  ;  for  the  vessel  had  not 
been  long  at  sea  when  the  storm  arose,  which 
threw  them  back  upon  the  shores  of  Sicily,  and 
brought  them  to  the  light-house,  where  they 
were  discovered  by  Ferdinand. 

On  the  following  morning,  Ferdinand  return- 
ed with  his  friends  to  Palermo,  where  he  first 
disclosed  the  late  fatal  events  of  the  castle. 
They  now  settled  their  future  plans ;  and  Fer- 
dinand hastened  to  the  castle  of  Mazzini  to 
fetch  Emilia,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  removal 
of  his  household  to  his  palace  at  Naples,  where 
he  designed  to  fix  his  future  residence.  The 
distress  of  Emilia,  whom  he  found  recovered 
from  her  indisposition,  yielded  to  joy  and  won- 
der, when  she  heard  of  the  existence  of  her 
mother,  and  the  safety  of  her  sister.  She  de- 
parted with  Ferdinand  for  Palermo,  where  her 
friends  awaited  her,  and  where  the  joy  of  the 
meeting  was  considerably  heightened  by  the 
appearance  of  Madame  de  Menon,  for  whom 
the  Marchioness  had  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
St  Augustin's.  Madame  had  quitted  the  abbey 
for  another  convent,  to  which,  however,  the 
messenger  was  directed.  This  happy  party  now 
embarked  for  Naples. 

From  this  period  the  castle  of  Mazzini,  which 
had  been  the  theatre  of  a  dreadful  catastrophe, 
and  whose  scenes  would  have  revived  in  the 
minds  of  the  chief  personages  connected  with  it, 
painful  and  shocking  recollections — was  aban- 
doned. 

On  their  arrival  at  Naples,  Ferdinand  pre- 
sented to  the  King  a  clear  and  satisfactory  ac- 
counts the  late  events  at  the  castle,  in  conse- 


quence of  which  the  Marchioness  was  confirm' 
ed  in  her  rank,  and  Ferdinand  was  received  as 
the  sixth  Marquis  de  Mazzini. 

The  Marchioness,  thus  restored  to  the  world, 
and  to  happiness,  resided  with  her  children  in 
the  palace  at  Naples,  where,  after  time  had 
somewhat  mellowed  the  remembrance  of  the 
late  calamity,  the  nuptials  of  Hippolitus  and 
Julia  were  celebrated.  The  recollection  of  the 
difficulties  they  had  encountered,  and  of  the 
distress  they  had  endured  for  each  other,  now 
served  only  to  heighten  by  contrast  the  happi- 
ness of  the  present  period. 

Ferdinand  soon  after  accepted  a  command  in 
the  Neapolitan  army;  and  amidst  the  many 
heroes  of  that  warlike  and  turbulent  age,  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  his  valour  and  ability. 
The  occupations  of  war  engaged  his  mind, 
while  his  heart  was  solicitous  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  his  family. 

Madame  de  Menon,  whose  generous  attach- 
ment to  the  Marchioness  had  been  fully  proved, 
found  in  the  restoration  of  her  friend  a  living 
witness  of  her  marriage,  and  thus  recovered 
those  estates  which  had  been  unjustly  withheld 
from  her.  But  the  Marchioness  and  her  family, 
grateful  to  her  friendship,  and  attached  to  her 
virtues,  prevailed  upon  her  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  at  the  palace  of  Mazzini. 

Emilia,  wholly  attached  to  her  family,  con- 
tinued to  reside  with  the  Marchioness,  wno  saw 
her  race  renewed  in  the  children  of  Hippolitus 
and  Julia.  Thus  surrounded  by  her  children 
and  friends,  and  engaged  in  forming  the  minds 
of  the  infant  generation,  she  seemed  to  forget 
that  she  had  ever  been  otherwise  than  happy. 


Here  the  manuscript  annals  conclude.  In  re- 
viewing this  story,  we  perceive  a  singular  and 
striking  instance  of  moral  retribution.  We 
learn,  also,  that  those  who  do  only  THAT 
WH4CH  IS  RIGHT,  endure  nothing  in  mis- 
fortune but  a  trial  of  their  virtue,  and  from 
trials  well  endured,  derive  the  surest  claim  to 
the  protection  of  Heaven. 
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Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight;  ere,  to  bUck  Hecate's  summons, 
The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Macbeth. 
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CHAP.  I. 

I  am  a  man. 
So  weary  with  Uixaitcn.  lufjfM  with  fortune. 
That  1  would  »*  my  life  on  a  chance, 
To  mend  U,  or  be  rid  ont.  jlAOWB. 

*'  Whkm  once  sordid  interest  seizes  on  the  heart, 
it  freeses  up  the  source  of  every  warm  and  libe- 
ral feeling ;  it  is  an  enemy  alike  to  virtue  and  to 
taste — this  it  perverts,  and  that  it  annihilates. 
The  time  may  come,  my  friend,  when  death 
shall  dissolve  the  sinews  of  Avarice,  and  Justice 
be  permitted  to  resume  her  rights." 

Such  were  the  words  of  the  Advocate  Nemours 
to  Pierre  de  la  Motte,  as  the  latter  stent  at  mid- 
night into  the  carriage  which  was  to  bear  him 
far  from  Paris,  from  nis  creditors,  and  the  per- 
secution of  the  laws.  De  la  Motte  thanked  him 
for  this  last  instance  of  his  kindness,  the  assist- 
ance he  had  given  him  in  escape,  and,  when  the 
carriage  drove  away,  uttered  a  sad  adieu  !  The 
gloom  of  the  hour,  and  the  peculiar  emergency 
of  his  circumstances,  sunk  hun  in  silent  reverie. 

Whoever  has  read  Guyot  de  Pitaval,  the  most 
faithful  of  those  writers  who  record  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  Parliamentary  Courts  of  Paris,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  must  surely  remember 
the  striking  story  of  Pierre  de  la  Motte,  and  the 
Marquis  Philippe  de  Montalt :  let  all  such, 
therefore,  be  informed,  that  the  person  here  in- 
troduced to  their  notice  was  that  individual 
Pierre  de  la  Motte. 

As  Madame  de  la  Motte  leaned  from  the  coach 
window,  and  gave  a  last  look  to  the  walls  of 
Paris— Paris,  the  scene  of  her  former  happiness, 
and  the  residence  of  many  dear  friends — the 


fortitude,  which  had  till  now  supported  her, 
yielded  to  the  force  of  grief.  Farewell,  all  f 
sighed  she ;  this  last  look — and  we  are  separated 
for  ever !— Tears  followed  her  words,  and  sink- 
ing back,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  stillness  of 
sorrow.  The  recollection  of  former  times  press- 
ed heavily  upon  her  heart :  a  few  months  before, 
and  she  was  surrounded  by  friends,  fortune,  and 
consequence ;  now,  she  was  deprived  of  all,  a 
miserable  exile  from  her  native  place,  without 
home,  without  comfort— almost  without  hope. 
It  was  not  the  least  of  her  afflictions  that  she 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  Paris  without  bidding 
adieu  to  her  only  son,  who  was  now  on  duty 
with  his  regiment  in  Germany :  and  such  had 
been  the  precipitancy  of  this  removal,  that  had 
she  even  known  where  he  was  stationed,  she 
bad  no  time  to  inform  him  of  it,  or  of  the  alter- 
ation in  his  father's  circumstances. 

Pierre  de  la  Motte  was  a  gentleman  descend- 
ed from  an  ancient  house  of  France.  He  was  a 
man  whose  passions  often  overcame  his  reason, 
and,  for  a  time,  silenced  his  conscience ;  but, 
though  the  image  of  virtue,  which  nature  had 
impressed  upon  his  heart,  was  sometimes  ob- 
scured by  the  passing  influence  of  vice,  it  was 
never  wholly  obliterated.  With  strength  of 
mind  sufficient  to  have  withstood  temptation, 
he  would  have  been  a  good  man  j  as  it  was,  he 
was  always  a  weak,  and  sometimes  a  vicious 
member  of  society ;  yet  his  mind  was  active,  and 
his  imagination  vivid,  which,  co-operating  with 
the  force  of  passion,  often  dazzled  his  judgment 
and  subdued  principle.  Thus  he  was  a  man, 
infirm  in  purpose  and  visionary  in  virtue ;  in  a 
word,  his  conduct  was  suggested  by  feeling, 
rather  than  principle ;  and  his  virtue,  such  as  it 
was,  could  not  stand  the  pressure  of  occasion. 

Early  in  life  he  had  married  Constance  Va- 
lentia,  a  beautiful  and  elegant  woman,  attached 
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to  her  family  and  beloved  by  them.  Her  birth 
was  equal,  her  fortune  superior,  to  his ;  and  their 
nuptials  had  been  celebrated  under  the  auspices 
of  an  approving  and  flattering  world.  Her  heart 
was  devoted  to  La  Motte,  and,  for  some  time, 
she  found  in  him  an  affectionate  husband ;  but, 
allured  by  the  gaieties  of  Paris,  he  was  soon  de- 
voted to  its  luxuries,  and  in  a  few  years  his  for- 
tune and  affection  were  equally  lost  in  dissipa- 
tion. A  false  pride  had  still  operated  against 
his  interest,  and  withheld  him  from  honourable 
retreat  while  it  was  yet  in  bis  power :  the  habits 
which  he  had  acquired,  enchained  him  to  the 
scene  of  his  forme/  pleasures ;  and  thus  he  had 
continued  an  expensive  style  of  life  till  the  means 
of  prolonging  it  were  exhausted.  He  at  length 
awoke  from  this  lethargy  of  security ;  but  it  was 
only  to  plunge  into  new  error,  and  to  attempt 
schemes  for  the  reparation  of  his  fortune,  which 
served  to  sink  him  deeper  in  destruction.  The 
consequence  of  a  transaction,  in  which  he  thus 
engaged,  now  drove  him,  with  the  small  wreck 
of  bis  property,  into  dangerous  and  ignominious 
exile. 

It  was  bis  design  to  pass  into  one  of  the  south- 
ern provinces,  and  there  seek,  near  the  borders 
of  the  kingdom,  an  asylum  in  some  obscure  vil- 
lage. His  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  and  two 
faithful  domestics,  a  man  and  woman  who  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  their  master. 

The  night  was  dark  and  tempestuous,  and,  at 
about  the  distance  of  three  leagues  from  Paris, 
Peter,  who  now  acted  as  postilion,  having  drove 
for  some  time  over  a  wild  heath  where  many 
ways  crossed,  stopped,  and  acquainted  De  la 
Motte  with  his  perplexity.  The  sudden  stop- 
ping of  the  carriage  roused  the  latter  from  his 
reverie,  and  filled  the  whole  party  with  the  terror 
of  pursuit ;  he  was  unable  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary direction,  and  the  extreme  darkness  made 
it  dangerous  to  proceed  without  one.  During 
this  period  of  distress,  a  light  was  perceived  at 
some  distance,  and  after  much  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation, La  Motte,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  as- 
sistance, alighted  and  advanced  towards  it ;  he 
proceeded  slowly,  from  the  fear  of  unknown 
pits.  The  light  issued  from  the  window  of  a 
small  and  ancient  house,  which  stood  alone  on 
the  heath,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile. 

Having  reached  the  door,  he  stopped  for  some 
moments,  listening  in  apprehensive  anxiety — no 
sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the  wind,  which 
swept  in  hollow  gusts  over  the  waste.  At  length 
he  ventured  to  knock,  and,  having  waited  some 
time,  during  which  he  indistinctly  heard  several 
voices  in  conversation,  some  one  within  inquired 
what  he  wanted  ?  La  Motte  answered,  that  he 
was  a  traveller  who  had  lost  his  way,  and  desired 
to  be  directed  to  the  nearest  town.  That,  said  the 
person,  is  sevenmilesoif,  and  the  road  bad  enough, 
even  if  you  could  see  it :  if  you  only  want  a  bed, 
you  may  have  it  here,  and  had  better  stay. 


The  u  pitiless  pelting"  of  the  storm,  which 
at  this  time  beat  with  increasing  fury  upon  La 
Motte,  inclined  him  to  give  up  the  attempt  of 
proceeding  farther  till  day-light ;  hut,  desirous 
of  seeing  the  person  with  whom  he  conversed, 
before  he  ventured  to  expose  his  family  by  call- 
ing up  the  carriage,  he  asked  to  be  admitted. 
The  door  was  now  opened  by  a  tall  figure  with 
a  light,  who  invited  La  Motte  to  enter.  He  fol- 
lowed the  man  through  a  passage  into  a  room 
almost  unfurnished,  in  one  corner  of  which  a 
bed  was  spread  upon  the  floor.  The  forlorn  and 
desolate  aspect  of  this  apartment  made  La  Motte 
shrink  involuntarily,  and  he  was  turning  to  go 
out,  when  the  man  suddenly  pushed  him  hack, 
and  he  heard  the  door  locked  upon  him :  his 
heart  failed,  yet  he  made  a  desperate,  though 
vain,  effort  to  force  the  door,  and  called  loudly  for 
release.  No  answer  was  returned,  but  he  distin- 
guished the  voices  of  men  in  the  room  above,  and 
not  doubting  but  their  intention  was  to  rob  and 
murder  him,  his  agitation  at  first  nearly  overcame 
his  reason.  By  the  light  of  some  almost  expir- 
ing embers,  he  perceived  a  window,  but  the  hope 
which  this  discovery  revived  was  quickly  lost, 
when  he  found  the  aperture  guarded  by  strong 
iron  bars.  Such  preparation  of  security  sur- 
prised him,  and  confirmed  his  worst  apprehen- 
sions— Alone,  unarmed — beyond  the  chance  of 
assistance,  he  saw  himself  in  the  power  of  peo- 

Sle,  whose  trade  was  apparently  rapine ! — mux- 
er  their  means ! — After  revolving  every  possi-  J 
bility  of  escape,  he  endeavoured  to  await  the] 
event  with  fortitude ;  but  La  Motte  could  boast  | 
of  no  such  virtue. 

The  voices  had  ceased,  and  all  remained  still 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when,  between  the 
pauses  of  the  wind,  he  thought  he  distinguished 
the  sobs  and  moaning  of  a  female  ;  he  listened 
attentively  and  became  confirmed  in  his  conjec- 
ture :  it  was  too  evidently  the  accent  of  distress. 
At  this  conviction,  the  remains  of  his  courage 
forsook  him,  and  a  terrible  surmise  darted,  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  cross  his  brain.  It  was 
probable  that  his  carriage  had  been  discovered 
by  the  people  of  the  house,  who,  with  a  design 
of  plunder,  had  secured  bis  servant,  and  brought 
hither  Madame  de  la  Motte.  He  was  the  more 
inclined  to  believe  this,  by  the  stillness  which 
had,  for  some  time,  reigned  in  the  house,  pre- 
vious to  the  sounds  he  now  heard.  Or  it  was 
possible  that  the  inhabitants  were  not  robbers, 
but  persons  to  whom  he  had  been  betrayed  by 
his  friend,  or  servant,  and  who  were  appointed 
to  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  justice.  Vet 
he  hardly  dared  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  his 
friend  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  secret 
of  his  flight  and  the  plan  of  his  route,  and  had 
procured  him  the  carriage  in  which  he  had  es- 
caped. Such  depravity,  exclaimed  La  Motte, 
cannot  surely  exist  in  human  nature ;  much  less 
in  the  heart  of  Nemours  ! 
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This  ejaculation  was  interrupted  by  a  noise  in 
the  passage  leading  to  the  room  ;  it  approached 
— the  door  was  unlocked — and  the  man  who  had 
admitted  La  Motte  into  the  house  entered,  lead- 
ing, or  rather  forcibly  dragging  along,  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  who  appeared  to  be  about  eighteen. 
Her  features  were  bathed  in  tears,  and  she 
seemed  to  suffer  the  utmost  distress.  The  roan 
fastened  the  lock,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket. 
He  then  advanced  to  La  Motte,  who  had  before 
observed  other  persons  in  the  passage,  and  point- 
ing a  pistol  to  his  breast,  You  are  wholly  in  our 
power,  said  he,  no  assistance  can  reach  you :  if 
you  wish  to  save  your  life,  swear  that  you  will 
convey  this  girl  where  I  may  never  see  her  more ; 
or  rather  consent  to  take  her  with  you,  for  your 
oath  I  would  not  believe,  and  I  can  take  care  you 
shall  not  find  me  again. — Answer  quickly,  you 
have  no  time  to  lose. 

He  now  seized  the  trembling  hand  of  the  girl, 
who  shrunk  aghast  with  terror,  and  hurriedner 
towards  La  Motte,  whom  surprise  still  kept 
silent.  She  sunk  at  his  feet,  and  with  suppli- 
cating eyes,  that  streamed  with  tears,  implored 
him  to  have  pity  on  her.  Notwithstanding  his 
present  agitation,  he  found  it  impossible  to  con- 
template the  beauty  and  distress  of  the  object 
before  him  with  indifference.  Her  youth,  her 
apparent  innocence — the  artless  energy  of  her 
manner,  forcibly  assailed  his  heart,  ana  he  was 
going  to  speak,  when  the  ruffian,  who  mistook 
the  silence  of  astonishment  for  that  of  hesita- 
tion, prevented  him.  I  have  a  horse  ready  to 
take  you  from  hence,  said  he,  and  I  will'  direct 
you  over  the'  heath.  If  you  return  within  an 
hour  you  die ;  after  then,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
come  nere  when  you  please. 

La  Motte,  without  answering,  raised  the  love- 
ly girl  from  the  floor,  and  was  so  much  relieved 
from  his  own  apprehensions,  that  he  had  leisure 
to  attempt  dissipating  hers.  Let  us  be  gone, 
said  the  ruffian,  and  have  no  more  of  this  non- 
sense ;  you  may  think  yourself  well  off*  it's  no 
worse.    I'll  go  and  get  the  horse  ready. 

The  last  words  roused  La  Motte,  and  per- 
plexed him  with  new  fears ;  he  dreaded  to  men- 
tion his  carriage,  lest  it  might  tempt  the  ban- 
ditti to  plunder;  and  to  depart  on  horseback 
with  this  man  might  produce  a  consequence  yet 
more  to  be  dreaded.  Madame  la  Motte,  weaned 
with  apprehension,  would  probably  send  for  her 
husband  to  the  house,  when  all  the  former  dan- 
ger would  be  incurred,  with  the  additional  evil 
of  being  separated  from  his  family,  and  the 
chance  of  being  detected  by  the  emissaries  of 
justice  in  endeavouring  to  recover  them.  As 
these  reflections  passed  over  his  mind  in  tumul- 
tuous rapidity,  a  noise  was  again  heard  in  the 
passage,  an  uproar  and  scuffle  ensued,  and  in  the 
same  moment  he  could  distinguish  the  voice  of 
his  servant,  who  had  been  sent  by  Madame  ia 
Motte  in  search  of  him.   Being  now  determi- 


ned to  disclose  what  could  not  long  be  concealed, 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  that  a  horse  was  unnecessary, 
that  he  had  a  carriage  at  some  distance  which 
would  convey  them  from  the  heath,  and  decla- 
red the  man  who  was  seized  to  be  his  servant. 

The  ruffian,  speaking  through  the  door,  bid 
him  be  patient  awhile,  and  he  should  hear  more 
from  him.  La  Motte  now  turned  his  eyes  up- 
on his  unfortunate  companion,  who,  pale  and 
exhausted,  leaned  for  support  against  the  wall. 
Her  features,  which  were  delicately  beautiful, 
had  gained  from  distress  an  expression  of  cap- 
tivating sweetness :  she  had 

An  eye. 

As  when  the  blue  sky  trembles  through  a  cloud 
Of  purest  white. 

A  habit  of  grey  camlet,  with  short  slashed 
sleeves,  shewed,  but  did  not  adorn,  her  figure ; 
it  was  thrown  open  at  the  bosom,  upon  which 
part  of  her  hair  had  fallen  in  disorder,  while  the 
light  veil  hastily  thrown  on,  had,  in  her  confu- 
sion, been  suffered  to  fall  back.  Every  moment 
of  farther  observation  heightened  the  surprise 
of  La  Motte,  and  interested  him  more  warmly 
in  her  favour.  Such  elegance  and  apparent  re- 
finement, contrasted  with  the  desolation  of  the 
house,  and  the  savage  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
seemed  to  liim  like  a  romance  of  imagination, 
rather  than  an  occurrence  of  real  life.  He  en- 
deavoured to  comfort  her,  and  his  sense  of  com- 
passion was  too  sincere  to  be  misunderstood. 
Her  terror  gradually  subsided  into  gratitude  and 
grief.  Ah,  sir !  said  she,  Heaven  has  sent  you 
to  my  relief,  and  will  surely  reward  you  for  your 

Srotection :  I  have  no  friend  in  the  world,  if  I 
o  not  find  one  in  you. 
La  Motte  assured  her  of  his  kindness,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the  ruf- 
fian. He  desired  to  be  conducted  to  his  family. 
All  in  good  time,  replied  the  latter ;  I  have  taken 
care  of  one  of  them,  and  will  of  you,  please  St 
Peter  ;  so  be  comforted. — These  comfortable 
words  renewed  the  terror  of  La'  Motte,  who 
now  earnestly  begged  to  know  if  his  family 
were  safe.    O,  as  for  that  matter,  they  are  safe 
enough,  and  you  will  be  with  them  presently  ; 
but  don't  stand  parleying  here  all  night.  Do  you 
choose  to  go  or  stay  r  you  know  the  conditions. 
They  now  bound  the  eyes  of  La  Motte  and  of 
the  young  lady,  whom  terror  had  hitherto  kept 
silent,  and  then  placed  them  on  two  horses ;  a 
man  mounted  behind  each,  and  they  immedi- 
ately galloped  off*.   They  had  proceeded  in  this 
way  near  half  an  hour,  when  La  Motte  entreat- 
ed to  know  whither  he  was  going.  You  will 
know  that  by  and  by,  said  the  ruffian,  so  be  at 
peace — Finding  interrogatories  useless, La  Motte 
resumed  silence  till  the  horse  stopped.  His  con- 
ductor then  hallooed,  and  being  answered  by 
voices  at  some  distance,  in  a  few  momenta  the 
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sound  of  carriage- wheels  was  heard,  and,  soon 
after,  the  words  of  a  man  directing  Peter  which 
way  to  drive.  As  the  carriage  approached,  La 
Motte  called,  and  to  his  inexpressible  joy  was 
answered  by  his  wife. 

You  are  now  beyond  the  borders  of  the  heath, 
and  may  go  which  way  you  will,  said  the  ruf- 
fian ;  if  you  return  within  an  hour  you  will  be 
welcomed  by  a  brace  of  bullets. — This  was  a 
very  unnecessary  caution  to  La  Motte,  whom 
they  now  released.  The  young  stranger  sighed 
deeply,  as  she  entered  the  carriage ;  and  the  ruf- 
fians, having  bestowed  upon  Peter  some  direc- 
tions and  more  threats,  waited  to  see  him  drive 
off.   They  did  not  wait  long. 

La  Motte  immediately  gave  a  short  relation 
of  what  hatl  passed  at  the  house,  including  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  young 
stranger  had  been  introduced  to  him.  During 
this  narrative,  her  deep  convulsive  sighs  fre- 
quently drew  the  attention  of  M  adame  La  Motte, 
whose  compassion  became  gradually  interested 
in  her  behalf,  and  who  now  endeavoured  to 
tranquillize  her  spirits.  The  unhappy  girl  an- 
swered her  kindness  in  artless  and  simple  ex- 
pressions, and  then  relapsed  into  tears  and  si- 
lence. Madame  forbore  for  the  present  to  ask 
any  questions  that  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of 
her  connections,  or  seem  to  require  an  explana- 
tion of  the  late  adventure,  which  now  furnish- 
ing her  with  a  new  subject  of  reflection,  the 
sense  of  her  own  misfortunes  pressed  less  hea- 
vily upon  her  mind.  The  distress  even  of  La 
Motte  was  for  a  while  suspended;  he  rumi- 
nated on  the  late  scene,  and  it  appeared  like  a 
vision,  or  one  of  those  extravagant  fictions 
that  sometimes  are  exhibited  in  romance ;  he 
could  reduce  it  to  no  principle  of  probability, 
or  render  it  comprehensible  by  any  endeavour 
to  analyze  it.  The  present  charge,  and  the 
chance  of  future  trouble  brought  upon  him  by 
this  adventure,  occasioned  some  dissatisfaction ; 
but  the  beauty  and  seeming  innocence  of  Ade- 
line united  with  the  pleadings  of  humanity  in 
her  favour,  and  he  determined  to  protect  her. 

The  tumult  of  emotions  which  had  passed 
in  the  bosom  of  Adeline,  began  now  to  subside ; 
terror  was  softened  into  anxiety,  and  despair 
into  grief.  The  sympathy  so  evident  in  the 
manners  ofher  companions,  particularly  in  those 
of  Madame  La  Motte,  soothed  her  heart,  and 
encouraged  her  to  hope  for  better  days. 

Dismally  and  silently  the  night  passed  on ; 
for  the  minds  of  the  travellers  were  too  much 
occupied  by  their  several  sufferings  to  admit  of 
conversation.    The  dawn,  so  anxiously  watch- 
ed for,  at  length  appeared,  and  introduced  the 
strangers  more  fully  to  each  other.  Adeline 
derived  comfort  from  the  looks  of  Madame  La 
|  Motte,  who  gazed  frequently  and  attentively  at 
i  her,  and  thought  she  had  seldom  seen  a  coun- 
tenance so  interesting,  or  a  form  so  striking. 
.  The  languor  of  sorrow  threw  a  melancholy 


grace  upon  her  features,  that  appealed  immcdi-i 
ately  to  the  heart ;  and  there  was  a  penetrating  1 
sweetness  in  her  blue  eyes,  which  indicated  an 
intelligent  and  amiable  mind. 

La  Motte  now  looked  anxiously  from  the 
coach-window,  that  he  might  judge  of  his  si- 
tuation, and  observe  whether  he  was  followed. 
The  obscurity  of  the  dawn  confined  his  views, 
but  no  person  appeared.  The  sun  at  length 
tinted  the  eastern  clouds,  and  the  tope  of  the 
highest  hills,  and  soon  after  burst  in  full  splen- 
dour on  the  scene.  The  terror  of  La  Motte 
began  to  subside,  and  the  griefs  of  Adeline  to 
soften.  They  entered  upon  a  lane  confined  by  \ 
high  banks,  and  over-arched  by  trees,  on  whose  1 
branches  appeared  the  first  green  buds  of  spring,  \ 
'  glittering  with  dews.  The  fresh  breeze  of  the  1 
morning  animated  the  spirits  of  Adeline,  whose 
mind  was  delicately  sensible  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  as  she  viewed  the  flowery  luxuri-  ■ 
ance  of  the  turf,  and  the  tender  green  of  the 
trees,  or  caught,  between  the  opening  banks,  a 
glimpse  of  the  varied  landscape,  rich  with  wood, 
and  fading  away  in  blue  and  distant  mountains,  tf  • 
her  heart  expanded  in  momentary  joy.  With 
Adeline  the  charms  of  external  nature  were 
heightened  by  those  of  novelty ;  she  had  seldom 
seen  the  grandeur  of  an  extensive  prospect,  or 
the  magnificence  of  a  wide  horizon — and  not 
often  the  picturesque  beauties  of  more  confined 
scenery.  Her  mind  had  not  lost,  by  long  op- 
pression, that  elastic  energy  which  resists  cala- 
mity; else,  however  susceptible  might  have 
been  her  original  taste,  the  beauties  of  nature 
would  no  longer  have  charmed  her  thus  easily 
even  to  temporary  repose. 

The  road,  at  length,  wound  down  the  side  of 
a  hill,  and  La  Motte,  again  looking  anxiously 
from  the  window,  saw  before  him  an  open 
champaign  country,  through  which  the  road, 
wholly  unsheltered  from  observation,  extended 
almost  in  a  direct  line.  The  danger  of  these 
circumstances  alarmed  him,  for  his  flight  might, 
without  difficulty,  be  traced  for  many  leagues 
from  the  hills  he  was  now  descending.  Of  the 
first  peasant  that  passed,  he  inquired  for  a  road 
among  the  hills,  but  heard  of  none.  La  Motte 
now  sunk  into  his  former  terrors.  Madame, 
notwithstanding  her  own  apprehensions,  en- 
deavoured to  reassure  him,  but,  finding  her  ef- 
forts ineffectual,  she  also  retired  to  the  contem- 
plation of  her  misfortunes.  Often,  as  they  went 
on,  did  La  Motte  look  back  upon  the  country 
they  had  passed,  and  often  did  imagination 
suggest  to  him  the  sounds  of  distant  pursuit. 

The  travellers  stopped  to  breakfast  in  a  vil- 
lage, where  the  road  was  at  length  obscured  by 
woods,  and  La  Motte  s  spirits  again  revived. 
Adeline  appeared  more  tranquil  than  she  had 
yet  been,  and  La  Motte  now  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  on  the 
preceding  night.  The  inauiry  renewed  all  her 
distress,  and  with  tears  she  entreated  for  the 
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present  to  be  spared  on  the  subject.  La  Motte 
pressed  it  no  farther,  but  he  observed  that  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  she  seemed  to  re- 
member it  in  melancholy  and  dejection.  They 
now  travelled  among  the  hills,  and  were,  there- 
fore, in  less  danger  of  observation ;  but  La 
Motte  avoided  the  great  towns,  and  stopped  in 
obscure  ones  no  longer  than  to  refresh  the 
hones.  About  two  hours  after  noon,  the  road 
wound  into  a  deep  valley,  watered  by  a  rivulet, 
and  overhung  with  wood.  He  now  called  to 
Peter,  and  ordered  him  to  drive  to  a  thickly- 
erahowertd  spot,  that  appeared  on  the  left. 
Here  he  alighted  with  his  f am  fly,  and  Peter 
having  spread  the  provisions  on  the  turf,  they 
seated  themselves,  and  partook  of  a  repast, 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
tnougnt  deucious.  Adeline  endeavoured  to 
smile,  but  the  languor  of  grief  was  now  height- 
ened by  indisposition.  The  violent  agitation  of 
mind,  and  fatigue  of  body,  which  she  had  suf- 
fered for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  had  over- 
powered her  strength,  and,  when  La  Motte  led 
her  back  to  the  carriage,  her  whole  frame  trem- 
bled with  illness  ;  but  she  uttered  no  complaint, 
and,  having  long  observed  the  dejection  of  her 
companions,  she  made  a  feeble  effort  to  enliven 
them. 

They  continued  to  travel  during  the  day 
without  any  accident  or  interruption,  and,  about 
three  hours  after  sunset,  arrived  at  Monville,  a 
email  town,  where  La  Motte  determined  to  pass 
the  night  Repose  was,  indeed,  necessary  to 
the  whole  party,  whose  pale  and  haggard  looks, 
as  they  alighted  from  the  carriage,  were  but  too 
obvious  to  pass  unobserved  by  the  people  of  the 
inn.  As  soon  as  beds  could  be  prepared,  Ade- 
line withdrew  to  her  chamber,  accompanied  by 
Madame  La  Motte,  whose  concern  for  the  fair 
stranger  made  her  exert  every  effort  to  soothe 
and  console  her.  Adeline  wept  in  silence,  and 
taking  the  hand  of  Madame,  pressed  it  to  her 
bosom.  These  were  not  merely  tears  of  grief— 
they  were  mingled  with  those  which  flow  from 
the  grateful  heart,  when,  unexpectedly,  it  meets 
with  sympathy. 


La  Motte  under- 
stood them.  After  some  momentary  silence,  she 
renewed  her  assurances  of  kindness,  and  en- 
treated Adeline  to  confide  in  her  friendship ; 
but  she  carefully  avoided  any  mention  of  the 
subject  which  had  before  so  much  affected  her. 
Adeline,  at  length,  found  words  to  express  her 
sense  of  this  goodness,  which  she  did  in  a  man- 
ner so  natural  and  sincere,  that  Madame,  find- 
ing herself  much  affected,  took  leave  of  her  for 
the  night. 

In  the  morning,  La  Motte  rose  at  an  early 
hour,  impatient  to  he  gone.  Everything  was 
prepared  for  his  departure,  and  the  breakfast 
had  been  waiting  some  time,  but  Adeline  did 
not  appear.  Madame  La  Motte  went  to  her 
chamber,  and  found  her  sunk  in  a  disturbed 
VOL.  X. 


slumber.  Her  breathing  was  short  and  irregu- 
lar— she  frequently  started,  orsighed,  and  some- 
times she  muttered  an  incoherent  sentence. 
While  Madame  gased  with  concern  upon  her 
languid  countenance,  she  awoke,  and,  looking 
up,  gave  her  hand  to  Madame  La  Motte,  who 
found  it  burning  with  fever.  She  had  passed 
a  restless  night,  and,  as  she  now  attempted  to 
rise,  her  head,  which  beat  with  intense  pain, 
became  giddy,  her  strength  failed,  and  she  sunk 
back. 

Madame  was  much  alarmed,  being  at  once 
convinced  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  tra- 
vel, and  that  a  delay  might  prove  fatal  to  her 
husband.  She  went  to  inform  him  of  the  truth, 
and  his  distress  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.    He  saw  all  the  inconvenience 
and  danger  of  delay,  yet  he  could  not  so  far  di- 
vest himself  of  humanity,  as  to  abandon  Ade- 
line to  the  care,  or  rather  to  the  neglect,  of 
strangers.   He  sent  immediately  for  a  physi- 
cian, who  pronounced  her  to  be  in  a  high  fever, 
and  said,  a  removal  in  her  present  state  must 
he  fatal.    La  Motte  now  determined  to  wait 
the  event,  and  endeavoured  to  calm  the  trans- 
ports of  terror,  which,  at  times,  assailed  him. 
In  the  meanwhile,  he  took  such  precautions  as 
his  situation  admitted  of,  passing  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  out  of  the  village,  in  a  spot  from 
whence  he  had  a  view  of  the  road  for  some  dis- 
tance ;  yet  to  be  exposed  to  destruction  by  the 
illness  of  a  girl,  whom  he  did  not  know,  and 
who  had  actually  been  forced  upon  him,  was  a 
misfortune  to  which  La  Motte  had  not  philo- 
sophy enough  to  submit  with  composure, 

Adeline's  fever  continued  to  increase  during 
the  whole  day,  and  at  night,  when  the  physi- 
cian took  his  leave,  he  told  La  Motte  the  event 
would  very  soon  be  decided.  La  Motte  received 
this  hint  of  her  danger  with  real  concern.  The 
beauty  and  innocence  of  Adeline  had  overcome 
the  disadvantageous  circumstances  under  which 
she  had  been  introduced  to  him,  and  he  now 
gave  less  consideration  to  the  inconvenience  she 
might  hereafter  occasion  him,  than  to  the  hope 
of  her  recovery. 

Madame  La  Motte  watched  over  her  with 
tender  anxiety,  and  observed,  with  admiration, 
her  patient  sweetness  and  mild  resignation. 
Adeline  amply  repaid  her,  though  she  thought 
she  could  not.  Young  as  I  am,  she  would 
say,  and  deserted  by  those  upon  whom  I  have 
a  claim  for  protection,  I  can  remember  no  con- 
nection to  make  me  regret  life  so  much,  as  that 
I  hope  to  form  with  you.  If  I  live,  my  con- 
duct will  best  express  ray  sense  of  your  good- 
ness— words  are  but  feeble  testimonies. 

The  sweetness  of  her  manners  so  much  at- 
tracted Madame  La  Motte,  that  she  watched 
the  crisis  of  her  disorder  with  a  solicitude  which 


a  very 


night, 
F 
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appeared  in  the  morning,  he  gave  orders  that 
she  should  be  indulged  with  whatever  she  liked, 
and  answered  the  inquiries  of  La  Motte  with  a 
frankness  that  left  him  nothing  to  hope. 

In  the  meantime,  his  patient,  after  drinking 
profusely  of  some  mild  liquids,  fell  asleep,  in 
which  she  continued  for  several  hours,  and  so 
profound  was  her  repose,  that  her  breath  alone 
gave  sign  of  existence.  She  awoke  free  from 
fever,  and  with  no  other  complaint  than  weak- 
ness, which,  in  a  few  days,  she  overcame  so 
well,  as  to  be  able  to  set  out  with  I^a  Motte  for 

B  ,  a  village  out  of  the  great  road,  which 

he  thought  it  prudent  to  quit.  There  they 
passed  the  following  night,  and  early  the  next 
morning  commenced  their  journey  upon  a  wild 
and  woody  tract  of  country.  Thev  stopped 
about  noon  at  a  solitary  village,  where  they 
took  refreshments,  and  obtained  directions  for 
passing  the  vast  forest  of  Fontanville,  upon  the 
borders  of  which  they  now  were.  La  Motte 
wished  at  first  to  take  a  guide,  but  he  appre- 
hended more  evil  from  the  disclosure  he  might 
make  of  his  route,  than  he  hoped  for  benefit 
from  assistance  in  the  wilds  of  this  uncultivated 
tract.  . 

La  Motte  now  designed  to  pass  on  to  Lyons, 
where  he  could  either  seek  concealment  in  its 
neighbourhood,  or  embark  on  the  Rhone  for 
Geneva,  should  the  emergencv  of  his  circum- 
stances hereafter  require  him  to  leave  France. 
It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  and  he  was 
desirous  to  hasten  forward,  that  he  might  pass 
the  forest  of  Fontanville,  and  reach  the  town 
on  its  opposite  borders,  before  night-fall.  Ha- 
ving deposited  a  fresh  stock  of  provisions  in  the 
carriage,  and  received  such  directions  as  were 
necessary  concerning  the  roads,  they  again  set 
forward,  and  in  a  short  time  entered  upon  the 
forest.  It  was  now  the  latter  end  of  April,  and 
the  weather  was  remarkably  temperate  and  fine. 
The  balmy  freshness  of  the  air,  which  breathed 
the  first  pure  essence  of  vegetation,  and  the 
gentle  warmth  of  the  sun,  whose  beams  vivified 
every  hue  of  nature,  and  opened  every  floweret 
of  spring,  revived  Adeline,  and  inspired  her  with 
life  and  health.  As  she  inhaled  the  breeze,  her 
strength  seemed  to  return,  and,  as  her  eyes 
wandered  through  the  romantic  glades  that 
opened  into  the  forest,  her  heart  was  gladdened 
with  complacent  delight ;  but  when  from  these 
objects  she  turned  her  regard  upon  Monsieur 
and  Madame  La  Motte,  to  whose  tender  atten- 
tions she  owed  her  life,  and  in  whose  looks  she 
now  read  esteem  and  kindness,  her  bosom  glowed 
with  sweet  affections,  and  she  experienced  a  force 
of  gratitude  which  might  be  called  sublime. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  they  continued 
to  travel,  without  seeing  a  hut,  or  meeting  a 
human  being.  It  was  now  near  sun-set,  and 
the  prospect  being  closed  on  all  sides  by  the 
forest,  La  Motte  began  to  have  apprehensions 


that  his  servant  had  mistaken  the  way.  The 
road,  if  a  road  it  could  be  called,  which  afforded 
only  a  slight  track  upon  the  grass,  was  sometimes 
over-run  by  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  sometimes 
obscured  by  the  deep  shades,  and  Peter  at  length 
stopped,  uncertain  of  the  way.  La  Motte,  woo 
dreaded  being  benighted  in  a  scene  so  wild  and 
solitary  as  this  forest,  and  whose  apprehensions 
of  banditti  were  very  sanguine,  ordered  him  to 
proceed  at  any  rate,  and,  if  he  found  no  track,  to 
endeavour  to  gain  a  more  open  part  of  the  forest. 
With  these  orders,  Peter  again  set  forward  ; 
but  having  proceeded  some  way,  and  his  views 
being  still  confined  by  woody  glades  and  forest 
walks,  he  began  to  despair  of  extricating  him- 
self, and  stopped  for  farther  orders.  The  sun 
was  now  set ;  but,  as  La  Motte  looked  anxiously 
from  the  window,  he  observed  upon  the  vivid 
glow  of  the  western  horizon,  some  dark  towers 
rising  from  among  the  trees  at  a  little  distance, 
and  ordered  Peter  to  drive  towards  them.  If 
they  belong  to  a  monastery,  said  he,  we  may 
probably  gain  admittance  for  the  night. 

The  carriage  drove  along,  under  the  shade  of 
melancholy  boughs,  through  which  the  evening 
twilight,  which  yet  coloured  the  air,  diffused  a 
solemnity  that  vibrated  in  thrilling  sensations 
upon  the  hearts  of  the  travellers.  Expectation 
kept  them  silent.  The  present  scene  recalled 
to  Adeline  a  remembrance  of  the  late  terrific 
circumstancec,  and  her  mind  responded  but  too 
easily  to  the  apprehension  of  new  misfortunes. 
La  Motte  alighted  at  the  foot  of  a  green  knoll, 
where  the  trees  again  opening  to  light,  permitted 
a  nearer,  though  imperfect,  view  of  the  edifice. 

CHAP.  II. 

- 

What  awful  silence  t  How  these  antique  tower*. 
And  vacant  oouru,  chill  the  su»pen<W  soul! 
Till  expectation  wean  the  face  of  fear; 
An-1  fear,  half  rculy  to  become  devotion, 
Mutter*  a  kind  of  mental  on  ton, 
It  know!  not  wherefore.    What  a  kind  of  being 
U  cireum»tance  ! 

Horace  Walpoia. 

He  approached,  and  perceived  the  Gothic  re- 
mains of  an  abbey :  it  stood  on  a  kind  of  rude 
lawn,  overshadowed  by  high  and  spreading  trees, 
which  seemed  coeval  with  the  building,  and  I 
diffbsed  a  romantic  gloom  around.  The  greater  ^ 
part  of  the  pile  appeared  to  be  sinking  into  ruins, 
and  that  which  had  withstood  the  ravages  of  time, 
shewed  the  remaining  features  of  the  fabric  more 
awful  in  decay.  The  lofty  battlements,  thickly  : 
en  wreathed  with  ivy,  were  half  demolished,  and.  I 
become  the  residence  of  birds  of  prey.  Huge 
fragments  of  the  eastern  tower,  which  was  almost  \ 
demolished,  lay  scattered  amid  the  high  grass,  * 
that  waved  slowly  to  the  breeze.    The  thistle 
shook  its  lonely  head ;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  » 
wind.   A  Gothic  gate,  richly  ornamented  with 
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fret-work,  which  opened  into  the  main  body  of 
the  edifice,  but  which  was  now  obstructed  with 
brush-wood,  remained  entire.  Above  the  vast 
and  magnificent  portal  of  this  gate  arose  a  win- 
dow of  the  same  order,  whose  pointed  arches  still 
exhibited  fragments  of  stained  glass,  once  the 
pride  of  monkish  devotion.  La  Motte,  thinking 
itpossible  it  might  yet  shelter  some  human  being, 
advanced  to  the  gate  and  lifted  a  massy  knocker. 
The  hollow  sounds  rung  through  the  emptiness 
of  the  place.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes,  he 
forced  back  the  gate,  which  was  heavy  with  iron 
work,  and  creaked  harshly  on  its  hinges. 

He  entered  what  appeared  to  have  been  the 
rhapel  of  the  abbey,  where  the  hymn  of  devo- 
tion had  once  been  raised,  and  the  tear  of  peni- 
tence had  once  been  shed ;  sounds,  which  could 
now  only  be  recalled  by  imagination — tears  of 
penitence,  which  had  been  long  since  fixed  in 
fate.  Iji  Motte  paused  a  moment,  for  he  felt  a 
sensation  of  sublimity  rising  into  terror — a  sus- 
pension of  mingled  astonishment  and  awe !  He 
surveyed  the  vastness  of  the  place,  and  as  he 
contemplated  its  ruins,  fancy  bore  him  back  to 
past  ages.  And  these  walls,  said  he,  where  once 
superstition  larked,  and  austerity  anticipated  an 
earthly  purgatory,  now  tremble  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  beings  who  reared  them ! 

The  deepening  gloom  reminded  La  Motte 
that  he  had  no  time  to  lose;  but  curiosity 
prompted  him  to  explore  farther,  and  he  obeyed 
the  impulse.  As  he  walked  over  the  broken 
pavement,  the  sound  of  his  steps  ran  in  echoes 
through  the  place,  and  seemed  like  the  myste- 
rious accents  of  the  dead,  reproving  the  sacrile- 
gious mortal  who  thus  dared  to  disturb  their 
holv  precmct8. 

From  this  chapel  he  passed  into  the  nave  of 
the  great  church,  of  which  one  window,  more 
perfect  than  the  rest,  opened  upon  a  long  vista 
of  the  forest,  and  through  this  was  seen  the  rich 
colouring  of  evening,  melting  by  imperceptible 
gradations  into  the  solemn  gray  of  upper  air. 
Dark  hills,  whose  outline  appeared  distinctly 
upon  the  vivid  glow  of  the  horizon,  closed  the 
perspective.  Several  of  the  pillars,  which  had 
once  supported  the  roof,  remained  the  proud 
effigies  of  sinking  greatness,  and  seemed  to  nod 
at  every  murmur  of  the  blast  over  the  fragments 
of  those  that  bad  fallen  a  little  before  them. 
La  Motte  sighed.  The  comparison  between 
himself  and  the  gradation  of  decay  which  these 
columns  exhibited,  was  but  too  obvious  and  af- 
fecting. A  few  years,  said  he,  and  I  shall  be- 
eome  like  the  mortals  on  whose  reliqucs  I  now 
gate,  and,  like  them  too,  I  may  be  the  subject 
of  meditation  to  a  succeeding  generation,  which 
ahall  totter  but  a  little  while  over  the  object  they 
contemplate,  ere  they  also  sink  into  the  dust. 

Retiring  from  the  scene,  he  walked  through 
the  cloisters,  till  a  door,  which  communicated 
with  s  lofty  part  of  the  building,  attracted  his 


curiosity.  He  opened  this,  and  perceived,  across 
the  foot  of  a  staircase,  another  door; — but  now, 
partly  checked  by  fear,  and  partly  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  surprise  his  family  might  feel  in 
his  absence,  he  returned  with  hasty  steps  to  his 
carriage,  having  wasted  some  of  the  precious 
moments  of  twilight,  and  gained  no  information. 

Some  slight  answer  to  Madame  La  Motte 's 
inquiries,  and  a  general  direction  to  Peter  to 
drive  carefully  on,  and  look  for  a  road,  was  all 
that  his  anxiety  would  permit  him  to  utter. 
The  night  shade  fell  thick  around,  which,  deep- 
ened by  the  gloom  of  the  forest,  soon  rendered 
it  dangerous  to  proceed.  Peter  stopped,  but  La 
Motte,  persisting  in  his  first  determination,  or- 
dered him  to  go  on.  Peter  ventured  to  remon- 
strate, Madame  La  Motte  entreated ;  but  La 
Motte  reproved — commanded,  and  at  length  re- 
pented ;  for  the  hind-wheel  rising  upon  the 
stump  of  an  old  tree,  which  the  darkness  had 
prevented  Peter  from  observing,  the  carriage 
was  in  an  instant  overturned. 

The  party,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  much 
terrified,  but  no  one  waa  materially  hurt,  and 
having  disengaged  themselves  from  their  perilous 
situation,  La  Motte  and  Peter  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  carriage.  The  extent  of  thi s  m  isfortune 
was  now  discovered,  for  they  perceived  that  the 
wheel  was  broke.  Their  distress  was  reasonably 
great,  for  not  only  was  the  coach  disabled  from 
proceeding,  but  it  could  not  even  afford  a  shel- 
ter from  the  cold  dews  of  the  night,  it  being  im- 
possible to  preserve  it  in  an  upright  situation. 
After  a  few  moments  silence,  La  Motte  proposed 
that  they  should  return  to  the  ruins  they  had 
just  quitted,  which  lay  at  a  very  short  distance, 
and  pass  the  night  in  the  most  habitable  part  of 
them;  that,  when  morning  dawned,  Peter  should 
take  one  of  the  coach-horses,  and  endeavour  to 
find  a  road  and  a  town,  from  whence  assistance 
could  be  procured  for  repairing  the  carriage. 
This  proposal  was  opposed  by  Madame  La 
Motte,  who  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  passing 
so  many  hours  of  darkness  in  a  place  so  forlorn 
as  the  monastery.  Terrors,  which  she  neither 
endeavoured  to  examine,  nor  combat,  overcame 
her,  and  she  told  La  Motte  she  had  rather  re- 
main exposed  to  the  unwholesome  dews  of  night, 
than  encounter  the  desolation  of  the  ruins  La  . 
Motte  had  at  first  felt  an  equal  reluctance  to  re- 
turn to  this  spot,  but  having  subdued  his  own 
feelings,  he  resolved  not  to  yield  to  those  of  his 
wife. 

The  horses  being  now  disengaged  from  the 
carriage,  the  party  moved  towards  the  edifice. 
As  they  proceeded,  Peter,  who  followed  them, 
struck  a  light,  and  they  entered  the  ruins  by 
the  flame  of  sticks,  which  he  had  collected.  The 
partial  gleams  thrown  across  the  fabric  seemed 
to  make  its  desolation  more  solemn,  while  the 
obscurity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  pile  height- 
ened its  sublimity,  and  led  fancy  on  to  scenes  of 
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horror.  Adeline,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
silent,  now  uttered  an  exclamation  of  mingled 
admiration  and  fear.  A  kind  of  pleasing  dread 
thrilled  her  bosom,  and  filled  all  her  soul.  Tears 
started  to  her  eyes ; — she  wished,  yet  feared,  to 
go  on ; — she  hung  upon  the  arm  of  La  Motte, 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  hesitating  in- 
terrogation. 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  and  they 
entered ;  its  extent  was  lest  in  gloom.  Let  us 
stay  here,  said  Madame  La  Motte,  I  will  go  no 
farther.  La  Motte  pointed  to  the  broken  roof, 
and  was  proceeding,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  an  uncommon  noise,  which  passed  along  the 
hall.  They  were  all  silent— it  was  the  silence 
of  terror.  Madame  La  Motte  spoke  first.  Let 
us  quit  this  spot,  said  she ;  almost  any  evil  is 
preferable  to  the  feeling  which  now  oppresses 
me.  Let  us  retire  instantly. — The  stillness  had 
for  some  time  remained  undisturbed,  and  La 
Motte,  ashamed  of  the  fear  he  had  involuntarily 
betrayed,  now  thought  it  necessary  to  affect  a 
boldness  which  he  did  not  feel.  He,  therefore, 
opposed  ridicule  to  the  terror  of  Madame,  and 
insisted  upon  proceeding.  Thus  compelled  to 
acquiesce,  she  traversed  the  hall  with  trem- 
bling steps.  They  came  to  a  narrow  passage, 
and  Peter's  sticks  being  nearly  exhausted,  they 
awaited  here,  while  he  went  in  search  of  more. 

The  almost  expiring  light  flashed  faintly  upon 
the  walls  of  the  passage,  shewing  the  recess  more 
horrible.  Across  the  hall,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  concealed  in  shadow,  the  feeble  ray 
spread  a  tremulous  gleam,  exhibiting  the  chasm 
in  the  roof,  while  many  nameless  objects  were 
seen  imperfectly  through  the  dusk.  Adeline, 
with  a  smile,  inquired  of  La  Motte  if  he  believed 
in  spirits.  The  question  was  ill-timed,  for  the 
present  scene  impressed  its  terrors  upon  La 
Motte,  and,  in  spite  of  endeavour,  he  felt  a 
superstitious  dread  stealing  upon  him.  He  was 
now,  perhaps,  standing  over  the  ashes  of  the 
dead.  If  spirits  were  ever  permitted  to  revisit 
the  earth,  this  seemed  the  hour  and  the  place 
most  suitable  for  their  appearance.  La  Motte 
remained  silent.  Adeline  said,  Were  I  inclined 
to  superstition —  She  was  interrupted  by  a  return 
of  the  noise  which  had  been  lately  heard ;  it 
sounded  down  the  passage,  at  whose  entrance 
they  stood,  and  sunk  gradually  away.  Every 
heart  palpitated,  and  they  remained  listening  in 
silence.  A  new  subject  of  apprehension  seized 
La  Motte: — the  noise  might  proceed  from  ban- 
ditti, and  he  hesitated  whether  it  would  be  safe 
to  go  on.  Peter  now  came  with  a  light : — Ma- 
dame refused  to  enter  the  passage — La  Motte 
was  not  much  inclined  to  it ;  but  Peter,  in  whom 
curiosity  was  more  prevalent  than  fear,  readily 
offered  his  services.  La  Motte,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, suffered  him  to  go,  while  he  awaited  at 
the  entrance  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  passage  soon  concealed  Peter  from 
view,  and  the  echoes  of  his  footsteps  were  lost 


in  a  sound,  which  rushed  along  the  avenue,  and 
became  fainter  and  fainter,  till  it  sunk  into  si- 
lence. La  Motte  now  called  aloud  to  Peter,  but 
no  answer  was  returned  ,*  at  length,  they  heard 
the  sound  of  a  distant  footstep,  and  Peter  soon 
after  appeared,  breathless,  and  pale  with  fear. 

When  he  came  within  hearing  of  La  Motte, 
he  called  out,  An'  please  your  honour,  I've  done 
for  them,  I  believe,  but  I've  had  a  hard  bout. 
I  thought  I  was  fighting  with  the  devil. 

What  are  you  speaking  of  ?  said  La  Motte. 

They  were  nothing  but  owls  and  rooks  after 
all,  continued  Peter;  but  the  Ugh  t  brought  them 
all  about  my  ears,  and  they  made  such  a  con- 
founded clapping  wi  fh  their  wings,  that  I  thought 
at  first  that  I  had  been  beset  with  a  legion  of 
devils.  But  I  have  drove  them  all  out,  master, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  fear  now. 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  intimating  a 
suspicion  of  his  courage,  La  Motte  could  have 
dispensed  with,  and,  to  retrieve,  in  some  degree, 
his  reputation,  he  made  a  point  of  proceeding 
through  the  passage.  They  now  moved  on  with 
alacrity,  for,  as  Peter  said,  they  had  nothing  to 
fear. 

The  passage  led  into  a  large  area,  on  one  side 
of  which,  over  a  range  of  cloisters,  appeared  the 
west  tower,  and  a  lofty  part  of  the  edifice ;  the 
other  side  was  open  to  the  woods.  La  Motte  led 
the  way  to  a  door  of  the  tower,  which  he  now 
perceived  was  the  same  he  had  formerly  entered  ; 
but  he  found  some  difficulty  in  advancing,  for 
the  area  was  overgrown  with  brambles  and  net- 
tles, and  the  light  which  Peter  carried  afforded 
only  an  uncertain  gleam.  When  he  unclosed 
the  door,  the  dismal  aspect  of  the  place  revived 
the  apprehensions  of  Madame  La  Motte,  and 
extorted  from  Adeline  an  inquiry  whither  they 
were  going.  Peter  held  up  the  light  to  shew 
the  narrow  staircase  that  wound  round  the  tower  ; 
but  La  Motte,  observing  the  second  door,  drew 
back  the  rusty  bolts,  and  entered  a  spacious 
apartment,  which,  from  its  style  and  condition, 
was  evidently  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  other 
part  of  the  structure:  though  desolate  and  for- 
lorn, it  was  very  little  impaired  by  time ;  the 
walls  were  damp,  but  not  decayed ;  and  the  glass 
was  yet  firm  in  the  windows. 

They  passed  on  to  a  suit  of  apartments  resem- 
bling the  first  they  had  Been,  and  expressed  their 
surprise  at  the  incongruous  appearance  of  this 
part  of  the  edifice  with  the  mouldering  walls 
they  had  left  behind.  These  apartments  con- 
ducted them  to  a  winding  passage,  that  received 
light  and  air  through  narrow  cavities,  placed  high 
in  the  wall ;  and  was  at  length  closed  by  a  door 
barred  with  iron,  which  being  with  some  diffi- 
culty opened,  they  entered  a  vaulted  room.  L.a 
Motte  surveyed  it  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and 
endeavoured  to  conjecture  for  what  purpose  it 
had  been  guarded  by  a  door  of  such  strength ; 
but  he  saw  little  witbin  to  assist  his  curiosity 
The  room  appeared  to  have  been  built  in  modern 
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times  upon  a  Gothic  plan.  Adeline  approached 
a  large  window  (hat  formed  a  kind  of  recess 
raised  by  one  step  over  the  level  of  the  floor ; 
she  observed  to  La  Motte,  that  the  whole  floor 
was  inlaid  with  mosaic  work ;  which  drew  from 
him  a  remark,  that  the  style  of  this  apartment 
was  not  strictly  Gothic.  He  passed  on  to  a  door, 
which  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
and,  unlocking  it,  found  himself  in  the  great 
hall,  by  which  he  had  entered  the  fabric. 

He  now  perceived,  what  the  gloom  had  before 
concealed,  a  spiral  staircase  which  led  to  a  gal- 
lery above ;  and  which,  from  its  present  condi- 
tion, seemed  to  have  been  built  with  the  more 
modern  part  of  the  fabric,  though  this  also  af- 
fected the  Gothic  mode  of  architecture.  La 
Motte  had  little  doubt  that  these  stairs  led  to 
apartmentseoTTCspondingwith  those  he  had  pass- 
ed below,  and  hesitated  whether  to  explore  them ; 
but  the  entreaties  of  Madame,  who  was  much 
fatigued,  prevailed  with  him  to  defer  aD  farther 
examination.  After  some  deliberation,  in  which 
j>f  the  rooms  they  should  pass  the  night,  they 
determined  to  return  to  that  which  opened  from 
the  tower. 

A  Are  was  kindled  on  a  hearth,  which  it  is 
probable  had  not  for  many  years  before  afforded 
the  warmth  of  hospitality;  and  Peter  having 
spread  the  provision  he  had  brought  from  the 
coach,  La  Motte  and  his  family,  encircling  the 
fire,  partook  of  a  repast,  which  hunger  and  fatigue 
made  delicious.  Apprehension  gradually  gave 
way  to  confidence,  for  they  now  found  them- 
selves in  something  like  a  human  habitation,  and 
they  had  leisure  to  laugh  at  their  late  terrors  : 
but,  as  the  blast  shook  the  doors,  Adeline  often 
started,  and  threw  a  fearful  glance  around. 
They  continued  to  laugh  and  talk  cheerfully  for 
a  time ;  yet  their  merriment  was  transient,  if 
not  affected,  for  a  sense  of  their  peculiar  and  dis- 
tressed circumstances  pressed  upon  their  recol- 
lection, and  sunk  each  individual  into  languor 
and  pensive  silence.  Adeline  felt  the  forlorn- 
ness  of  her  condition  with  energy ;  she  reflected 
upon  the  past  with  astonishment,  and  anticipated 
the  future  with  fear.  She  found  herself  wholly 
dependent  upon  strangers,  with  no  other  claim 
than  what  distress  demands  from  the  common 
sympathy  of  kindred  beings ;  sighs  swelled  her 
heart,  and  the  frequent  tear  started  to  her  eye ; 
but  she  checked'it,  ere  it  betrayed  on  her  cheek 
the  sorrow  which  she  thought  it  would  be  un- 
grateful to  reveal. 

La  Motte,  at  length,  broke  this  meditative 
silence,  by  directing  the  tire  to  be  renewed  for 
the  night,  and  the  doot  to  be  secured:  this 
seemed  a  necessary  precaution,  even  in  this  so- 
litude, and  was  effected  by  means  of  large  stones 
piled  against  it,  for  other  fastening  there  was 
none.  It  had  frequently  occurred  to  La  Motte, 
that  this  apparently  forsaken  edifice  might  be  a 
place  of  refuge  to  banditti.  Here  was  solitude 
to  conceal  them ;  and  a  wild  and  extensive  forest 


to  assist  their  schemes  of  rapine,  and  to  perplex, 
with  its  labyrinths,  those  who  might  be  bold 
enough  toattempt  pursuit.  These  apprehensions, 
however,  he  hid  within  his  own  bosom,  saving 
his  companions  from  a  share  of  the  uneasiness 
they  occasioned.  Peter  was  ordered  to  watch 
at  tne  door,  and,  having  given  the  fire  a  rousing 
stir,  our  desolate  party  drew  rotind  it,  and  sough  t 
in  sleep  a  short  oblivion,  of  care. 

The  night  passed  on  without  disturbance. 
Adeline  slept,  but  uneasy  dreams  flitted  before 
her  fancy,  and  she  awoke  at  an  early  hour :  the 
recollection  of  her  sorrows  arose  upon  her  mind, 
and  yielding  to  their  pressure,  her  tears  flowed 
silently  and  fast.  That  she  might  indulge  them 
without  restraint,  she  went  to  a  distant  window 
that  looked  upon  an  open  part  of  the  forest ;  all 
without  was  gloom  and  silence :  she  stood  for 
some  time  viewing  the  shadowy  scene. 

The  first  tender  tints  of  morning  now  appear- 
ed on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  stealing  upon 
the  darkness ;— so  pure,  so  fine,  so  ethereal !  it 
seemed  af  if  Heaven  was  opening  to  the  view. 
The  dark  mists  were  seen  to  roll  off  to  the  west, 
as  the  tints  of  light  grew  stronger,  deepening 
the  obscurity  of  that  part  of  the  hemisphere, 
and  involving  the  features  of  the  country  below : 
meanwhile,  in  the  east,  the  hues  became  more 
vivid,  darting  a  trembling  lustre  far  around, 
till  a  ruddy  glow,  which  fired  all  that  part  of 
the  heavens,  announced  the  rising  sun.  At  first, 
a  small  line  of  inconceivable  splendour  emerged 
on  the  horizon,  which  quickly  expanding,  the 
sun  appeared  in  all  his  glory,  unveiling  the 
whole  face  of  nature,  vivifying  every  colour  of 
the  landscape,  and  sprinkling  die  dewy  earth 
with  glittering  light.  The  low  and  gentle  re- 
sponses of  birds,  awakened  by  the  morning  ray, 
now  broke  the  silence  of  the  hour ;  their  soft 
warbling  rising  by  degrees  till  they  swelled  the 
chorus  of  universal  gladness.  Adeline's  heart 
swelled  too  with  gratitude  and  adoration. 

The  scone  before  her  soothed  her  mind,  and 
exalted  her  thoughts  to  the  great  Author  of  na- 
ture ;  she  uttered  an  involuntary  prayer ;  Father 
of  good,  who  made  this  glorious  scene !  T  resign 
myself  to  thy  hands  ;  thou  wilt  support  me  un- 
der my  present  sorrows,  and  protect  me  from 
future  evil. 

Thus  confiding  in  the  benevolence  of  God, 
she  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  while  the 
sweet  unison  of  conscience  and  reflection  re- 
warded her  trust ;  and  her  mind,  losing  the 
feelings  which  had  lately  oppressed  it,  became 
tranquil  and  composed. 

La  Motte  awoke  soon  after,  and  Peter  pre- 
pared to  set  out  on  his  expedition.  As  he 
mounted  his  horse,  An'  please  you,  master, 
said  he,  I  think  we  had  as  good  look  no  farther 
lor  an  habitation  till  better  times  turn  up  ;  for 
nobody  will  think  of  looking  for  us  here  ;  and 
when  one  sees  the  place  by  day-light,  it's  none 
so  bad,  but  what  a  little  patching  up  would 
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make  it  comfortable  enough. — La  Motte  made 
jio  reply,  but  he  thought  of  Peter's  words.  Du- 
ring the  intervals  of  the  night,  when  anxiety 
had  kept  hira  waking,  the  same  idea  had  occur- 
red to  nim  ;  concealment  was  his  only  security, 
and  this  place  afforded  it.  The  desolation  of 
the  spot  was  repulsive  to  his  wishes  ;  but  he  had 
only  a  choice  of  evils — a  forest  with  liberty  was 
not  a  bad  home  for  one  who  had  too  much  rea- 
son to  expect  a  prison.  As  he  walked  through 
the  apartments,  and  examined  their  condition 
more  attentively,  he  perceived  they  might  easi- 
ly be  made  habitable ;  and  now  surveying  them 
under  the  cheerfulness  of  morning,  his  design 
strengthened :  and  he  mused  upon  the  means  of 
accomplishing  it,  which  nothing  seemed  so 
much  to  obstruct  as  the  apparent  difficulty  of 
procuring  food. 

He  communicated  his  thoughts  to  Madame 
La  Motte,  who  felt  repugnance  to  the  scheme. 
La  Motte,  however,  seldom  consulted  his  wife 
till  he  had  determined  how  to  act ;  and  he  had 
already  resolved  to  be  guided  in  this  affair  by 
the  repoit  of  Peter.  If  he  could  discover  a  town 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest,  where  pro- 
visions and  other  necessaries  could  be  procured, 
he  would  seek  no  farther  for  a  place  of  rest. 

In  the  meantime,  he  spent  the  anxious  inter- 
val of  Peter 's  absence  in  examining  the  ruin, 
and  walking  over  the  environs ;  they  were 
sweetly  romantic,  and  the  luxuriant  woods 
with  which  they  abounded,  seemed  to  sequester 
this  spot  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Frequent- 
ly a  natural  vista  would  yield  a  view  of  the 
country,  terminated  by  hills,  which,  retiring  in 
distance,  faded  into  the  blue  horizon.  A  stream, 
various  and  musical  in  its  course,  wound  at  the 
foot  of  the  lawn,  on  which  stood  the  abbey ;  here 
it  silently  glided  beneath  the  shades,  feeding 
the  flowers  that  bloomed  on  its  banks,  and  dif- 
fusing dewy  freshness  around  ;  there  it  spread 
in  broad  expanse  to  day,  reflecting  the  sylvan 
scene,  and  the  wild  deer  that  tasted  its  waves. 
La  Motte  observed  everywhere  a  profusion  of 
game  ;  the  pheasants  scarcely  flew  from  his  ap- 
proach, and  the  deer  gazed  mildly  at  hira  as  he 
passed.    They  were  strangers  to  man  ! 

On  his  return  to  the  abbey,  La  Motte  ascend- 
ed the  stairs  that  led  to  the  tower.  About  half 
way  up,  a  door  appeared  in  the  wall ;  it  yield- 
ed, without  resistance,  to  his  hand  ;  but  a  sud- 
den noise  within,  accompanied  by  a  cloud  of 
dust,  made  hira  step  back  and  close  the  door. 
After  waiting  a  few  minutes  he  again  opened  it, 
and  perceived  a  large  room  of  the  more  modern 
building.  The  remains  of  tapestry  hung  in 
tatters  upon  the  walls,  which  were  become  the 
residence  of  birds  of  prey,  whose  sudden  flight, 
on  the  opening  of  the  door,  had  brought  down 
a  quantity  of  dust,  and  occasioned  the  noise. 
The  windows  were  shattered,  and  almost  with- 
out glass  ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  observe  some 
remains  of  furniture ;  chairs,  whose  fashion 


and  condition  bore  the  date  of  their  antiquity  ; 
a  broken  table,  and  an  iron  grate  almost  consu- 
med by  rust. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was  a  door, 
which  led  to  another  apartment,  proportioned 
like  the  first,  but  hung  with  arras  somewhat 
less  tattered.    In  one  corner  stood  a  small  bed- 
stead, and  a  few  shattered  chairs  were  placed 
round  the  walls.    La  Motte  gazed  with  a  mix- 
ture of  wonder  and  curiosity  ;  'Tis  strange,  said 
he,  that  these  rooms,  and  these  alone,  should 
bear  the  marks  of  inhabitation  :  perhaps,  some 
wretched  wanderer,  like  myself,  may  have  here 
sought  refuge  from  a  persecuting  world ;  and 
here,  perhaps,  laid  down  the  load  of  existence : 
perhaps,  too,  1  have  followed  his  footsteps,  but 
to  mingle  my  dust  with  his  !    He  turned  sud- 
denly, and  was  about  to  quit  the  room,  when  he 
perceived  a  door  near  the  bed ;  it  opened  into  a 
closet  which  was  lighted  by  one  small  window, 
and  was  in  the  same  condition  as  the  apartments 
he  had  passed,  except  that  it  was  destitute  even 
of  the  remains  of  furniture.  As  he  walked  over 
the  floor  he  thought  he  felt  one  part  of  it  shake 
beneath  his  steps,  and,  examining,  found  a  trap- 
door.   Curiosity  prompted  him  to  explore  far- 
ther, and  with  some  difficulty  he  opened  it :  it 
disclosed  a  staircase  which  terminated  in  dark- 
ness. La  Motte  descended  a  few  steps,  but  waa 
unwilling  to  trust  the  abyss ;  and,  after  wonder- 
ing for  what  purpose  it  was  so  secretly  construct- 
ed, he  closed  the  trap,  and  quitted  this  suite  of 
apartments. 

The  stairs  in  the  tower  above  were  so  much 
decayed,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  ascend 
them  ;  he  returned  to  the  hall,  ana  by  the  spi-  . 
ral  staircase,  which  he  had  observed  the  even- 
ing before,  reached  the  gallery,  and  found  an- 
otner  suite  of  apartments  entirely  unfurnished, 
very  much  like  those  below. 

He  renewed  with  Madame  La  Motte  his  for- 
mer conversation  respecting  the  abbey,  and  she 
exerted  all  her  endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from 
his  purpose,  acknowledging  the  solitary  security 
of  the  spot,  but  pleading  that  other  places 
might  be  found  equally  well  adapted  for  con- 
cealment, and  more  for  comfort.  1  his  La  Motte 
doubted  ;  besides,  the  forest  abounded  with 
game,  which  would,  at  once,  afford  him  amuse- 
ment and  food  ;  a  circumstance,  considering  his 
small  stock  of  money,  by  no  means  to  be  over- 
looked :  and  he  had  suffered  his  mind  to  dwell 
so  much  upon  the  scheme,  that  it  was  become 
a  favourite  one.  Adeline  listened  in  silent  an- 
xiety to  the  discourse,  and  waited  with  impa- 
tience the  issue  of  Peter 's  report. 

The  morning  passed,  but  Peter  did  not  re- 
turn. Our  solitary  party  took  their  dinner  of 
the  provision  they  had  fortunately  brought  with 
them,  and  afterwards  walked  forth  into  the 
woods.  Adeline,  who  never  suffered  any  good  \ 
to  pass  unnoticed,  because  it  came  attended  I 
with  evil,  forgot  for  a  while  the  desolation  of  the  I 
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abbey  in  the  beauty  of  the  adjacent  scenery. 
The  pleasantness  of  the  shades  soothed  her 
heart,  and  the  varied  features  of  the  landscape 
amused  her  fancy  ;  she  almost  thought  she  could 
be  contented  to  live  here.  Already  she  began 
to  feel  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  her  compa- 
nions, and  for  Madame  La  Motte  she  felt  more ; 
it  was  the  warm  emotion  of  gratitude  and  aftec- 

The  afternoon  wore  away,  and  they  returned 
to  the  abbey.  Peter  was  still  absent,  and  his 
absence  now  began  to  excite  surprise  and  appre- 
hension. The  approach  of  darkness  also  threw 
a  gloom  upon  the  hopes  of  the  wanderers  ;  ano- 
ther night  must  be  passed  under  the  same  for- 
lorn circumstances  as  the  preceding  one ;  and 
what  was  still  worse,  with  a  very  scanty  stock 
of  provisions.  The  fortitude  of  Madame  La 
Motte  now  entirely  forsook  her,  and  she  wept 
bitterly.  Adeline's  heart  was  as  mournful  as 
Madame's ;  but  she  rallied  her  drooping  spirits, 
and  gave  the  first  instance  of  her  kindness  by 
endeavouring  to  revive  those  of  her  friend. 

La  Motte  was  restless,  and  uneasy,  and,  lea- 
ving the  abbey,  he  walked  alone  the  way  which 
Peter  had  taken.  He  had  not  gone  far,  when 
he  perceived  him  between  the  trees,  leading  his 
horse.  What  news,  Peter?  hallooed  La  Motte. 
Peter  came  on,  panting  for  breath,  and  said  not 
a  word,  till  La  Motte  repeated  the  question  in 
a  tone  of  somewhat  more  authority.  Ah,  bless 
you,  master,  said  he,  when  he  had  taken  breath 
to  answer,  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  I  thought  I 
should  never  have  got  back  again ;  I've  met  with 
a  world  of  misfortunes. 

Well,  you  may  relate  them  hereafter ;  let  me 
hear  whether  you  have  discovered 

Discovered !  interrupted  Peter ;  yea,  I  am  dis- 
covered with  a  vengeance !  If  your  honour  will 
look  at  my  arms,  you'll  see  how  I  am  discover- 
ed ! 

Discoloured,  I  suppose  you  mean,  said  La 
Motte  :  But  how  came  you  in  this  condition  ? 

Why,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,  sir ;  your  ho- 
nour knows  I  learned  a  smack  of  boxing  of  that 
Englishman  that  used  to  come  with  his  master 
to  our  house. 

Well,  well — tell  me  where  you  have  been. 

I  scarcely  know  myself,  master ;  I've  been 
where  I  got  a  sound  drubbing,  but  then  it  was 
in  your  business,  and  so  I  don't  mind.  But  if 
ever  I  meet  with  that  rascal  again  ! 

You  seem  to  like  your  first  drubbing  so 
well,  that  you  want  another,  and  unless  you 
speak  more  to  the  purpose,  you  shall  soon  have 
one. 

'Peter  was  now  frightened  into  method,  and 
endeavoured  to  proceed :  When  I  left  the  old 
abbey,  said  he,  I  followed  the  way  you  direct- 
ed, and  turning  to  the  right  of  that  grove  of 
trees  yonder,  I  looked  this  way  and  that  to  sec 
if  I  could  see  a  house,  or  a  cottage,  or  even  a 
man  ;  but  not  a  soul  of  them  was  to  be  seen, 


and  so  I  jogged  on,  near  the  value  of  a  league, 
I  warrant,  and  then  I  came  to  a  track ;  Oh !  oh  ! 
says  I,  we  have  you  now ;  this  will  do — paths 
can't  be  made  without  feet.  However,  I  was 
out  in  my  reckoning,  for  the  devil  a  bit  of  a 
soul  could  I  see,  and,  after  following  the  track 
this  way  and  that  way,  for  the  third  of  a  league, 
I  lost  it,  and  had  to  find  out  another. 

Is  it  impossible  for  you  to  speak  to  the  point  ? 
said  La  Motte :  omit  these  foolish  particulars, 
and  tell  whether  you  have  succeeded. 

Well,  then,  master,  to  be  short,  for  that's  the 
nearest  way  after  all,  I  wandered  a  long  while 
at  random,  I  did  not  know  where,  all  through  a 
forest  like  this,  and  I  took  special  care  to  note 
how  the  trees  stood,  that  I  might  find  my  way 
back.  At  last  I  came  to  another  path,  and  was 
sure  I  should  find  something  now,  though  I  had 
found  nothing  before,  for  I  could  not  be  mis- 
taken twice :  so,  peeping  between  the  trees,  I 
spied  a  cottage,  and  1  gave  my  horse  a  lash,  that 
sounded  through  the  forest,  and  I  was  at  the  door 
in  a  minute.  They  told  me  there  was  a  town 
about  half  a  league  off,  and  bade  me  follow  the 
track  and  it  would  bring  me  there ;  so  it  did  ; 
and  my  horse,  I  believe,  smelt  the  corn  in  the 
manger,  by  the  rate  he  went  at.  I  inquired  for 
a  wheel- wright,  and  was  told  there  was  but  one 
in  the  place,  and  he  could  not  be  found.  I  wait- 
ed and  waited,  for  I  knew  it  was  in  vain  to 
think  of  returning  without  doing  my  business. 
The  man  at  last  came  home  from  the  country, 
and  I  told  him  how  long  I  had  waited ;  for, 
says  I,  I  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  return  without 
my  business. 

Do  be  less  tedious,  said  La  Motte,  if  it  is  in 
thy  nature. 

It  is  in  my  nature,  answered  Peter,  and  if  it 
was  more  in  my  nature,  your  honour  should 
have  it  all.  Would  you  think  it,  sir,  the  fellow 
had  the  impudence  to  ask  a  louis-d'or  for  mend- 
ing the  coach- wheel?  I  believe  in  my  conscience 
he  saw  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  could  not  do  with- 
out him.  A  louis-d'or !  says  I,  my  master  shall 

give  no  such  price ;  he  sha'n't  be  imposed  upon 
y  no  such  rascal  as  you.  Whereupon,  the  fel- 
low looked  glum,  and  gave  me  a  dowse  o'the 
chops:  with  this,  I  up  with  my  fist  and  gave 
him  another,  and  should  have  beat  him  pre- 
sently, if  another  man  had  not  come  in,  and 
then  I  was  obliged  to  give  up. 

And  so  you  are  returned  as  wise  as  you  went  ? 
Why,  master,  I  hope  I  have  too  much  spirit 
to  submit  to  a  rascal,  or  let  you  submit  to  one 
either ;  besides,  I  have  bought  some  nails,  to 
try  if  I  can't  mend  the  wheel  myself— I  had  al- 
ways a  hand  at  carpentry. 

Well,  I  commend  your  zeal  in  my  cause,  but 
on  this  occasion  it  was  rather  ill-timed.  And 
what  have  you  got  in  that  basket  ? 

Why,  master,  I  bethought  me  that  we  could 
not  get  away  from  this  place  till  the  carriage 
was  ready  to  draw  us,  and  in  the  meantime, 
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says  I,  nobody  am  live  -without  victuals,  bo  111 
e'en  lay  out  the  little  money  I  have,  and  take  a 
basket  with  me. 

That's  the  only  wise  thing  you  have  done  yet, 
and  this  indeed  redeems  your  blunders. 

Why  now,  master,  it  (toes  my  heart  good  to 
hear  you  speak ;  I  knew  I  was  doing  for  the  best 
all  the  while.  But  I've  had  a  hard  job  to  find 
my  way  back  ;  and  here's  another  piece  of  ill 
luck,  for  the  horse  has  got  a  thorn  in  his  foot. 

La  Motte  made  inquiries  concerning  the  town, 
and  found  it  was  capable  of  supplying  him  with 
provisions,  and  what  little  furniture  was  neces- 
sary to  render  the  abbey  habitable.  This  intel- 
ligence almost  settled  his  plans,  and  he  ordered 
Peter  to  return  on  the  following  morning  and 
make  inquiries  concerning  the  abbey.  If  the 
answers  were  favourable  to  his  wishes,  he  com- 
missioned him  to  buy  a  cart,  and  load  it  with 
some  furniture,  and  some  materials  necessary 
for  repairing  the  modern  apartments.  Peter 
stared :  What,  does  your  honour  mean  to  live 
here? 

Why,  suppose  I  do  ? 

Why  then  your  honour  has  made  a  wise  de- 
termination, according  to  my  hint ;  for  your  ho- 
nour knows  I  said  ■■ 

Well,  Peter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  what 
you  said ;  perhaps  I  had  determined  on  the  sub- 
ject before. 

Egad,  master,  you're  in  the  right,  and  I'm 
glad  of  it,  for  I  believe  we  shall  not  quickly  be 
disturbed  here,  except  by  the  rooks  and  owls. 
Yes,  yes — I  warrant  IH  make  it  a  place  fit  for 
a  king ;  and  as  for  the  town,  one  may  get  any- 
thing there,  I'm  sure  of  that ;  though  they  think 
no  more  about  this  place  than  they  do  about  In- 
dia, or  England,  or  any  of  those  places. 

They  now  reached  the  abbey,  where  Peter  was 
received  with  great  joy ;  but  the  hopes  of  his 
mistress  and  Adeline  were  repressed,  when  they 
learned  that  he  bad  returned,  without  having  exe- 
cuted his  commission,  and  heard  his  account  of 
the  town.  La  Motte's  orders  to  Peter  were  heard 
with  almost  equal  concern  by  Madame  and  Ade- 
line ;  but  the  latter  concealed  her  uneasiness, 
and  used  all  her  efforts  to  overcome  that  of  her 
friend.  The  sweetness  of  her  behaviour,  and 
the  air  of  satisfaction  she  assumed,  sensibly  af- 
fected Madame,  and  discovered  to  her  a  source 
of  comfort,  which  she  had  hitherto  overlooked. 
The  affectionate  attentions  of  her  young  friend 
promised  to  console  her  for  the  want  of  other 
society,  and  her  conversation  to  enliven  the 
hours,  which  might  otherwise  be  passed  in 
painful  regret. 

The  remarks  and  general  behaviour  of  Ade- 
line already  bespoke  a  good  understanding  and 
an  amiable  heart,  but  she  had  yet  more — she 
had  genius.  She  was  now  in  her  nineteenth 
year ;  her  figure  of  the  middling  size,  and  turn- 
ed to  the  most  exquisite  proportion;  her  hair 
was  dark  auburn,  her  eyes  blue,  and  whether 


they  sparkled  with  intelligence,  or  melted  with 
f tenderness,  they  were  equally  attractive;  her 
■  form  had  the  airy  lightness  of  a  nymph,  and, 
'  when  she  smiled,  her  countenance  might  have 

been  drawn  for  the  younger  sister  of  Hebe :  the 


captivationa  of  her  beauty  were  heightened  by 
the  grace  and  simplicity  of  her  manners,  and 
confirmed  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  heart, 

That  might  be  shrin'd  in  crystal, 
And  have  all  it*  movements  scann'd. 

Annette  now  kindled  the  fire  for  the  night ; 
Peter's  basket  was  opened,  and  supper  prepared. 
Madame  La  Motte  was  still  pensive  and  silent, 
which  Adeline  observing,  said,  cheerfully,  There 
is  scarcely  any  condition  so  bad,  but  we  may, 
one  time  or  other,  wish  we  had  not  quitted  it. 
Honest  Peter,  when  he  was  bewildered  in  the 
forest,  or  had  two  enemies  to  encounter  instead 
of  one,  confesses  he  wished  himself  at  the  abbey. 
And  I  am  certain,  there  is  no  situation  so  desti- 
tute, but  comfort  may  be  extracted  from  it.  The 
blaze  of  this  fire  shines  yet  more  cheerfully  from 
the  contrasted  dreariness  of  the  place,  and  this 
plentiful  repast  is  made  yet  more  delicious,  from 
the  temporary  want  we  have  suffered.  Let  us 
enjoy  the  good,  and  forget  the  evil. 

You  speak,  my  dear,  replied  Madame  La 
Motte,  like  one  whose  spirits  have  not  been  of- 
ten depressed  by  misfortune,  (Adeline*  sighed,) 
and  whose  hopes  are,  therefore,  vigorous. 

Long  suffering,  said  La  Motte,  lias  subdued 
in  our  minds  that  elastic  energy,  which  repels 
the  pressure  of  evil,  and  dances  to  the  bound  of 
joy.  But  I  speak  in  rhapsody,  though  only  from 
the  remembrance  of  such  a  time.  I  once,  like 
you,  Adeline,  could  extract  comfort  from  most 
situations.  * 

And  may  now,  my  dear  air,  said  Adeline: 
still  believe  it  possible,  and  you  will  find  it  ia 
so. 

The  illusion  is  gone — I  can  no  longer  deceive 
m  yself . 

Pardon  me,  air,  if  I  say,  ft  is  now  only  you 
deceive  yourself,  by  suffering  the  cloud  of  sor- 
row to  tinge  every  object  you  look  upon. 

It  may  be  so,  said  La  Motte ;  but  let  us 
the  subject. 

,  After  supper  the  doors 
fore,  for  the  night,  and 
themselves  to  repose. 

On  the  following  morning,  Peter  again  set  out 
for  the  little  town  of  Auboine,  and  the  hours  of 
his  absence  were  again  spent  by  Madame  I^a 
Motte  and  Adeline  in  milch  anxiety  and  some 
hope ;  for  the  intelligence  he  might  bring  con- 
cerning the  abbey,  might  yet  release  them  from 
the  plans  of  La  Motte.  Towards  the  close  of 
day  he  was  descried  coming  slowly  on ;  and  the 
cart,  which  accompanied  him,  too  certainly  con- 
firmed their  fears.  He  brought  materials  for 
repairing  the  place,  and  some  furniture. 

Of  the  abbey  he  gave  an  account,  of  which 
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the  following  is  the  substance :  It  belonged,  to- 
gether with  a  large  part  of  the  adjacent  forest, 
to  a  nobleman,  who  now  resided  with  his  fami- 
ly on  a  remote  estate.  He  inherited  it,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  from  his  father-in-law,  who  had 
caused  the  more  modern  apartments  to  be 
erected,  and  had  resided  in  them  some  part  of 
every  year,  for  the  purposes  of  shooting  and 
hunting.  It  was  reported,  that  some  person 
was,  soon  after  it  came  to  the  present  possessor, 
brought  secretly  to  the  abbey,  and  confined  in 
these  apartments ;  who,  or  what  he  was,  had 
never  been  conjectured,  and  what  became  of 
him  nobody  knew.  The  report  died  gradually 
away,  and  many  persons  entirely  disbelieved  the 
whole  of  it.  But,  however  this  affair  might  be, 
certain  it  was,  the  present  owner  had  visited  the 
abbey  only  two  summers  since  his  succeeding  to 
it  y  ^a~D{l  ^s^s6  ^Pixf m  t \xi^c j  ^La^^^£]r  s^^xx^ c  (xxd y  ^s^s  rc^* 
moved. 

This  circumstance  had  at  first  excited  sur- 
prise, and  various  reports  arose  in  consequence, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  ought  to  be 
believed.  Among  the  rest,  it  was  said,  that 
strange  appearances  had  been  observed  at  the 
abbey,  and  uncommon  noises  heard  ;  and  though 
this  report  had  been  ridiculed  by  sensible  per- 
/  sons  as  the  idle  superstition  of  ignorance,  it  had 
fastened  so  Btrongly  upon  the  minds  of  the  eom- 
^  mon  people,  that  for  the  last  seventeen  years 
none  of  the  peasantry  had  ventured  to  approach 
the  spot  The  abbey  was  now,  therefore,  aban- 
"  doned  to  decay. 

La  Motte  ruminated  upon  this  account.  At 
first,  it  called  up  unpleasant  ideas,  but  they 
were  soon  dismissed,  and  considerations  more 
interesting  to  his  welfare  took  place:  he  con- 
gratulated himself  that  he  had  now  found  a  spot, 
where  he  was  not  likely  to  be  either  discovered 
or  disturbed ;  yet  it  could  not  escape  him  thai 
there  was  a  strange  coincidence  between  one  part 
of  Peters  narrative,  and  the  condition  of  the 
chambers  that  opened  from  the  tower  above- 
stairs.  The  remains  of  furniture,  of  which  the 
other  apartments  were  void — the  solitary  bed — 
the  number  and  connection  of  the  rooms,  were 
circumstances  that  united  to  confirm  his  opinion. 
This,  however,  he  concealed  in  his  own  breast, 
for  he  already  perceived  that  Peter's  account  had 
not  assisted  in  reconciling  his  family  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  dwelling  at  the  abbey. 

But  they  had  only  to  submit  in  silence,  and 
whatever  disagreeable  apprehension  might  in- 
trude upon  them,  they  now  appeared  willing  to 
suppress  the  expression  of  it.  Peter,  indeed,  was 
|  exempt  from  any  evil  of  this  land ;  he  knew  no 
[fear,  and  his  mind  was  now  wholly  occupied 
with  his  approaching  business.  Madame  La 
Motte,  with  a  placid  kind  of  despair,  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  herself  to  that,  which  no  ef- 
fort of  understanding  could  teach  her  to  avoid, 
and  which  an  indulgence  in  lamentation  could 
only  make  more  intolerable.   Indeed,  though  a 


sense  of  the  immediate  inconvenienoes  to  be  en- 
dured at  the  abbey,  had  made  her  .oppose  the 
scheme  of  living  there,  she  did  not  really  know 
how  their  situation  could  be  improved  by  re- 
moval ;  yet  her  thoughts  often  wandered  to- 
wards Paris,  and  reflected  the  retrospect  of  past 
times,  with  the  images  of  weeping  friends  left, 
perhaps,  for  ever.  The  affectionate  endearments 
of  her  only  son,  whom,  from  the  danger  of  his 
situation,  and  the  obscurity  of  hers,  she  might 
reasonably  fear  never  to  see  again,  arose  upon 
her  memory,  and  overcame  her  fortitude.  Why, 
why  was  I  reserved  for  this  hour  ?  would  she 
say,  and  what  will  be  my  years  to  come  ? 
Adeline  had  no  retrospect  of  past  delight  to 

S've  emphasis  to  present  calamity — no  weeping 
iends — no  dear  regretted  objects  to  point  the 
edge  of  sorrow,  and  throw  a  sickly  hue  upon  her 
future  prospects ;  she  knew  not  yet  the  pangs  of 
disappointed  hope,  or  the  acuter  sting  of  self-ac- 
cusation ;  she  had  no  misery  but  what  patience 
could  assuage,  or  fortitude  overcome. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  following  day  Peter  arose 
to  his  labour :  he  proceeded  with  alacrity,  and, 
in  a  few  days,  two  of  the  lower  apartments  were 
so  much  altered  for  the  better,  that  La  Motte 
began  to  exult,  and  his  family  to  perceive  that 
their  situation  would  not  be  so  miserable  as  they 
had  imagined.  The  furniture  Peter  had  already 
brought  was  disposed  in  these  rooms,  one  of  whicn 
was  the  vaulted  apartment.  Madame  La  Motte 
furnished  this  as  a  sitting-room,  preferring  it  for 
its  large  Gothic  window,  that  descended  almost 
to  the  floor,  admitting  a  prospect  of  the  lawn,  and 
the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  surrounding  woods. 

Peter  having  returned  to  Auboine  for  a  far- 
ther supply,  all  the  lower  apartments  were  in  a 
few  weeks,  not  only  habitable,  but  comfortable. 
These,  however,  being  insufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  family,  a  room  above  stairs  was 
prepared  for  Adeline :  it  was  the  chamber  that 
opened  immediately  from  the  tower,  and  she  pre- 
ferred it  to  those  beyond,  because  it  was  less  dis- 
tant from  the  family,  and  the  windows  fronting 
an  avenue  of  the  forest,  afforded  a  more  exten- 
sive prospect.  The  tapestry,  that  was  decayed, 
and  hung  loosely  from  the  walls,  was  now  nailed 
up,  and  made  to  look  less  desolate  ;  and,  though 
the  room  had  still  a  solemn  aspect,  from  its  spa- 
ciousness, and  the  narrowness  of  the  windows, 
it  was  not  uncomfortable. 

The  first  night  that  Adeline  retired  hither,  she 
slept  little ;  the  solitary  air  of  the  place  affected 
her  spirits ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  she 
had,  with  friendly  consideration,  endeavoured 
to  support  them  in  the  presence  of  Madame  Le 
Motte.  She  remembered  the  narrative  of  Peter, 
several  circum stances  of  which  had  impressed 
her  imagination  in  spite  of  her  reason,  and  she 
found  it  difficult  wholly  to  subdue  apprehension. 
At  one  time,  terror  so  strongly  seized  her  mind, 
that  she  had  even  opened  the  door  with  an  in- 
tention of  calling  Madame  La  Motte ;  but,  lis- 
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tening  for  a  moment  on  the  stairs  of  the  tower, 
everything  seemed  still ;  at  length,  she  heard  the 
voice  of  Ial  Motte  speaking  cheerfully,  and  the 
absurdity  of  her  fears  struck  her  forcibly  ;  she 
blushed  that  she  had  for  a  moment  submitted  to 
them,  and  returned  to  her  chamber  wondering 
at  herself. 

CHAP.  III. 

More  free  from  \>ct\\  than  the  envious  court? 
Here  feet  we  but  the  penalty  of  Adam. 
The  seasons'  diflcruncc,  as  the  icy  fang 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  vrmier"*  wind. 

At  you  Ok*  U. 

La  Motte  arranged  his  little  plan  of  living. 
His  mornings  were  usually  spent  in  shooting  or 
fishing,  and  the  dinner,  thus  provided  by  his  in- 
dustry, he  relished  with  a  keener  appetite  than 
had  ever  attended  him  at  the  luxurious  tables  of 
Paris-  The  afternoons  he  passed  with  his  family : 
sometimes  he  would  select  a  book  from  the  few 
he  had  brought  with  him,  and  endeavour  to  fix 
his  attention  to  the  words  his  hps  repeated : — 
but  his  mind  suffered  little  abstraction  from  its 
own  cares,  and  the  sentiment  he  pronounced  left 
no  trace  behind  it.  Sometimes  he  conversed,  but 
of  toner  sat  in  gloomy  silence,  musing  upon  the 
past,  or  anticipating  the  future. 

At  these  moments,  Adeline,  with  a  sweetness 
almost  irresistible,  endeavoured  to  enliven  his 
spirits,  and  to  withdraw  him  from  himself.  Sel- 
dom she  succeeded,  but  when  she  did,  the  grate- 
ful looks  of  Madame  La  Motte,  and  the  benevo- 
lent feelings  of  her  own  bosom,  realized  the  cheer- 
fulness she  had  at  first  only  assumed.  Adeline's 
mind  had  the  happy  art,  or,  perhaps,  it  were 
more  just  to  say,  the  happy  nature,  of  accom- 
modating itself  to  her  situation.  Her  present  con- 
dition, though  forlorn,  was  not  devoid  of  comfort, 
and  this  comfort  was  confirmed  by  her  virtues. 
So  much  she  won  upon  the  affections  of  her  pro- 
tectors, that  Madame  La  Motte  loved  her  as  her 
child,  and  La  Motte  himself,  though  a  man  little 
susceptible  of  tenderness,  could  not  be  insensible 
to  her  solicitude.  Whenever  he  relaxed  from 
the  8ullennes8  of  misery,  it  was  at  the  influence 
of  Adeline. 

Peter  regularly  brought  a  weekly  supply  of 
provision  from  Auboine,  and,  on  those  occasions, 
always  quitted  the  town  by  a  route  contrary  to 
that  leading  to  the  abbey.  Several  weeks  having 
passed  without  molestation,  La  Motte  dismissed 
all  apprehension  of  pursuit,  and  at  length  became 
tolerably  reconciled  to  the  complexion  of  bis  cir- 
cumstances. As  habit  and  effort  strengthened 
the  fortitude  of  Madame  La  Motte,  the  features 
of  misfortune  appeared  to  soften.  The  forest, 
which  at  first  seemed  to  her  a  frightful  solitude, 
had  lost  its  terrific  aspect ;  and  that  edifice,  whose 
half-demolished  walls  and  gloomy  desolation  had 
struck  her  mind  with  the  force  of  melancholy  and 


dismay,  was  now  beheld  as  a  domestic  asylum, 
and  a  safe  refuge  from  the  storms  of  power. 

She  was  a  sensible  and  highly  accomplished 
woman,  and  it  became  her  chief  delight  to  form 
the  ri&ing  graces  of  Adeline,  who  had,  as  has  been 
already  shewn,  a  sweetness  of  disposition,  which 
made  her  quick  to  repay  instruction  with  im- 
provement, and  indulgence  with  love.  Never 
was  Adeline  so  pleased  as  when  she  anticipated 
her  wishes,  and  never  so  diligent  as  when  she 
was  employed  in  her  business.  The  little  affairs 
of  the  household  she  overlooked  and  managed 
with  such  admirable  exactness,  that  Madame  La 
Motte  had  neither  anxiety  nor  care  concerning; 
them.  And  Adeline  formed  for  herself  in  this 
barren  situation  many  amusements,  that  occa- 
sionally banished  the  remembrance  of  her  mis- 
fortunes. La  Motto's  books  were  her  chief  con- 
solation. With  one  of  these  she  would  frequen  tl  y 
ramble  into  the  forest,  to  where  the  river,  wind- 
ing through  a  glade,  diffused  coolness,  and  with 
its  murmuring  accents  invited  repose ;  there  she 
would  seat  herself,  and,  resigned  to  the  illusions 
of  the  page,  pass  many  hours  in  oblivion  of  sor- 
row. 

Here,  too,  when  her  mind  was  tranquillized 
by  the  surrounding  scenery,  she  wooed  the  gentle 
muse,  and  indulged  in  ideal  happiness.  The  de- 
light of  these  moments  she  commemorated  in  the 
following  address : — 

TO  THEVtSIOKS  OF  FANCY. 

Dear,  wild  illusion*  of  creative  mind  ! 

Whose  varying  hues  arise  to  Fancy's  art, 
And  by  her  magic  force  are  swift  combined 

In  forms  that  please,  and  scenes  that  touch  the  heart ; 
Oh  !  whether  at  her  voice  ye  soft  assume 

The  pensive  grace  of  Sorrow  drooping  low ; 
Or  rise  sublime  on  Terror's  lofty  plume, 

And  shake  the  soul  with  wildly-thrilling  woe; 
Or,  sweetly  bright,  your  gayer  tint*  ye  spread, 

Bid  scenes  of  pleasure  steal  upon  my  view, 
Love  wave  his  purple  pinions  o'er  my  head, 

And  wake  the  tender  thought  to  passion  true ; 
Oh !  still — ye  shadowy  forms  J  attend  my  lonely  hours, 
Still  chase  my  real  cares  with  your  illusive  powers  ! 

Madame  La  Motte  had  frequently  expressed 
curiosity  concerning  the  events  of  Adeline's  life, 
and  by  what  circumstances  she  had  been  thrown 
into  a  situation  so  perilous  and  mysterious  as  that 
in  which  La  Motte  had  found  her.  Adeline  had 
driven  a  brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which  she 
had  been  brought  thither,  but  had  always,  with 
tears,  entreated  to  be  spared  for  that  time,  from 
a  particular  relation  of  her  history.  Her  spirits 
were  not  then  equal  to  retrospection,  but  now 
that  they  were  soothed  by  quiet,  and  strengthen- 
ed by  confidence,  she  one  day  gave  Madame  La 
Motte  the  following  narration 


I  am  the  only  child,  said  Adeline,  of  Ixmis 
De  St  Pierre,  a  chevalier  of  family,  but  of  small 
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fortune,  who  for  many  years  resided  at  Paris. 
Of  my  mother  I  have  a  faint  remembrance  ;  I 
lost  her  when  I  was  only  seven  years  old,  and 
this  was  my  first  misfortune.  At  tier  death,  my 
lather  gare  up  house-keeping,  hoarded  me  in  a 
convent,  and  quitted  Paris.  Thus  was  I,  at  this 
early  period  ot  my  life,  abandoned  to  strangers. 
My  father  came  sometimes  to  Paris ;  he  then 
visited  me,  and  1  well  remember  the  grief  I  used 
to  feel  when  he  bade  me  farewell. — On  these  oc- 
casions, which  wrung  my  heart  with  grief,  he  ap- 
peared unmoved ;  so  that  I  often  thought  he  had 
little  tenderness  for  me.  But  he  was  my  father, 
and  the  only  person  to  whom  I  could  look  up  for 
protection  and  love. 

Id  this  convent  I  continued  till  I  was  twelve 
years  old.  A  thousand  times  I  had  entreated  my 
father  to  take  me  home ;  but,  at  first,  motives 
of  prudence,  and  afterwards  of  avarice,  prevented 
him.  I  was  now  removed  from  this  convent,  and 
placed  in  another,  where  I  learned  my  father  in- 
tended I  should  take  the  veil.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  express  my  surprise  and  grief  on  this  occa- 
sion. Too  long  I  had  been  immured  in  the  walls 
of  a  cloister,  and  too  much  had  I  seen  of  the  sul- 
len misery  of  its  votaries,  not  to  feel  horror  and 
disgust  at  the  prospect  of  being  added  to  their 
number. 

The  Lady  Abbess  was  a  woman  of  rigid  de- 
corum and  severe  devotion  ;  exact  in  the  obser- 
vance of  every  detail  of  form,  and  never  forgave 
an  offence  against  ceremony.  It  was  her  method, 
when  she  wanted  to  make  converts  to  her  order, 
to  denounce  and  terrify  rather  than  to  persuade 
and  allure.  Hers  were  the  arts  of  cunning  prac- 
tised upon  fear,  not  those  of  sophistication  upon 
reason.  She  employed  numberless  stratagems  to 
gain  roe  to  her  purpose,  and  they  all  wore  the 
complexion  of  her  character.  But  in  the  life  to 
which  she  would  have  devoted  me,  I  saw  too 
many  forms  of  real  terror,  to  be  overcome  by  the 
influence  of  her  ideal  host,  and  was  resolute  in 
rejecting  the  veil.  Here  I  passed  several  years 
of  miserable  resistance  against  cruelty  and  su- 
perstition. My  father  I  seldom  saw ;  when  I  did, 
I  entreated  him  to  alter  my  destination,  but  he 
objected  that  his  fortune  was  insufficient  to  sup- 
port roe  in  the  world,  and  at  length  denounced 
vengeance  on  my  head  if  I  persisted  in  disobe- 
dience. 

Yon,  my  dear  madam,  can  form  little  idea  of 
the  wretchedness  of  my  situation,  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  and  imprisonment  of 
the  most  dreadful  kind,  or  to  the  vengeance  of 
a  father,  from  whom  I  had  no  appeal.  My  re- 
solution relaxed — for  some  time  I  paused  upon 
the  choice  of  evils — but  at  length  the  horrors  of 
a  monastic  life  rose  so  fully  to  my  view,  that  for- 
titude gave  way  before  them.  Excluded  from 
the  cheerful  intercourse  of  society — from  the 
pleasant  view  of  nature— almost  from  the  light 
of  day — condemned  to  silence— rigid  formality 
— abstinence  and  penance—condemned  to  fore- 
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go  the  delights  of  a  world,  which  imagination 
painted  in  the  gayest  and  most  alluring  colours, 
and  whose  hues  were,  perhaps,  not  the  less  cap- 
tivating because  they  were  only  ideal : — such 
was  the  state  to  which  I  was  destined.  Again  my 
resolution  was  invigorated  ;  my  father's  cruelty 
subdued  tenderness,  and  roused  indignation. 
Since  he  can  forget,  said  I,  the  affection  of  a  pa- 
rent, and  condemn  his  child  without  remorse  to 
wretchedness  and  despair — the  bond  of  filial  and 
parental  duty  no  longer  subsists  between  us— he 
has  himself  dissolved  it,  and  I  will  yet  struggle 
for  liberty  and  life. 

Finding  me  unmoved  by  menace,  the  Lady 
Abbess  had  now  recourse  to  more  subtle  mea- 
sures :  she  condescended  to  smile,  and  even  to 
flatter ;  but  hers  was  the  distorted  smile  of  cun- 
ning, not  the  gracious  emblem  of  kindness ;  it 
provoked  disgust,  instead  of  inspiring  affection. 
She  painted  the  character  of  a  vestal  in  the  most 
beautiful  tints  of  art — its  holy  innocence— its 
mild  dignity — its  sublime  devotion.  I  signed  as 
she  spoke.  This  she  regarded  as  a  favourable 
symptom,and  proceeded  on  her  picture  with  more 
animation.  She  described  the  serenity  of  a 
monastic  life — its  security  from  the  seductive 
charms,  restless  passions,  and  sorrowful  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  world — the  rapturous  delights  of 
religion,  and  the  sweet  reciprocal  affection  of  the 
sisterhood. 

So  highly  she  finished  the  piece,  that  the  lurk- 
ing lines  of  cunning  would,  to  an  inexperienced 
eye,  have  escaped  detection.  Mine  was  too  sor- 
rowfully informed.  Too  often  had  I  witnessed 
the  secret  tear  and  bursting  sigh  of  vain  regret, 
the  sullen  pinings  of  discontent,  and  the  mute 
anguish  of  despair.  My  silence  and  my  manner 
assured  her  of  my  incredulity,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  she  preserved  a  decent  composure. 

My  father,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  high- 
ly incensed  at  my  perseverance,  which  he  called 
obstinacy ;  but,  what  will  not  be  so  easily  be- 
lieved, he  soon  after  relented,  and  appointed  a 
day  to  take  me  from  the  convent.  O !  judge  of 
my  feelings  when  I  received  this  tatolligence. 
The  joy  it  occasioned  awakened  all  my  grati- 
tude ;  I  forgot  the  former  cruelty  of  my  father, 
and  that  the  present  indulgence  was  less  the  ef- 
fect of  his  kindness  than  of  my  resolution.  I 
wept  that  I  could  not  indulge  his  every  wish. 

What  days  of  blissful  expectation  were  those 
that  preceded  my  departure  !  The  world,  from 
which  I  had  been  hitherto  secluded — the  world, 
in  which  my  fancy  had  been  so  often  delight- 
ed to  roam — whose  paths  were  strewn  with 
fadeless  roses — whose  every  scene  smiled  in 
beauty,  and  invited  to  delight — where  all  the 
people  were  good,  and  all  the  good  happy — Ah ! 
then  that  world  was  bursting  upon  my  view. 
Let  me  catch  the  rapturous  remembrance  before 
it  vanish  !  It  is  like  the  passing  lights  of  au- 
tumn, that  gleam  for  a  moment  on  a  hill,  and 
then  leave  it  to  darkness.    I  counted  the  days 
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and  hours  that  withheld  me  from  this  fairy  land. 
It  was  in  the  convent  only  that  people  were  de- 
ceitful and  cruel ;  it  wan  there  only  that  misery 
dwelt  I  was  quitting  it  all !  How  I  pitied  the 
poor  nuns  that  were  to  be  left  behind.  I  would 
have  given  half  that  world  I  prised  so  much, 
had  it  been  mine,  to  have  taken  them  out  with 

The  long-wiahed-for  day  at  last  arrived. 
My  father  came,  and  for  a  moment  my  joy  was 
lost  in  the  sorrow  of  bidding  farewell  to  my 
poor  companions,  for  whom  I  had  never  felt 
such  warmth  of  kindness  as  at  this  instant.  I 
was  soon  beyond  the  gates  of  the  convent.  I 
looked  around  me,  an  d  viewed  the  vast  vault  of 
heaven  no  longer  bounded  by  monastic  walls, 
and  the  green  earth  extended  in  hill  and  dale  to 
the  round  verge  of  the  horizon!  My  heart 
danced  with  delight,  tears  swelled  in  my  eyes, 
and  for  some  moments  I  was  unable  to  speak. 
My  thoughts  rose  to  Heaven  in  serjtiments  of 
gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

At  length,  I  turned  to  my  father ;  Dear  sir, 
said  I,  how  I  thank  you  for  my  deliverance,  and 
how  I  wish  I  could  do  everything  to  oblige 
you ! 

Return,  then,  to  your  convent,  said  he,  in  a 
harsh  accent.  I  shuddered  ;  his  look  and  man- 
ner jarred  the  tone  of  my  feelings ;  they  struck 
discord  upon  my  heart,  which  had  before  re- 
sponded only  to  harmony.  The  ardour  of  joy 
was  in  a  moment  repressed,  and  every  object 
around  me  was  saddened  with  the  gloom  of 
disappointment.  It  was  not  that  I  suspected 
my  father  would  take  me  back  to  the  convent ; 
but  that  his  feelings  seemed  so  very  dissonant 
to  the  joy  and  gratitude  which  I  had  but  a  no* 
9  roent  before  felt  and  expressed  to  him.  Pardon, 
madam,  a  relation  of  these  trivial  circumstan- 
ces ;  the  strong  vicissitudes  of  feeling  which 
they  impressed  upon  my  heart,  make  me  think 
them  important,  when  they  are,  perhaps,  only 
disgusting. 

No,  my  dear,  said  Madame  La  Motte,  they 
are  interesting  to  me  ;  they  illustrate  little  traits 
of  character  which  I  love  to  observe.  You  are 
worthy  of  all  my  regards,  and  from  this  moment 
I  give  my  tenderest  pity  to  your  misfortunes,  and 
affection  to  your  goodness. 

These  words  melted  the  heart  of  Adeline; 
she  kissed  the  hand  which  Madame  held  out, 
and  remained  a  few  minutes  silent.  At  length 
she  said,  May  I  deserve  this  goodness!  and 
may  I  ever  be  thankful  to  God,  who,  in  giving 
me  such  a  friend,  has  raised  me  to  comfort  and 
hope! 

My  father's  house  was  situated  a  few  lea- 
gues on  the  other  side  of  Paris,  and,  in  our  way 
to  it,  we  passed  through  that  city.  What  a  no- 
vel scene!  Where  were  now  the  solemn  faces, 
the  demure  manners,  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  in  the  convent?  Every  countenance  was 
here  animated,  either  by  business  or  pleasure ; 


every  step  was  airy,  and  every  smile  was  gay. 
All  the  people  appeared  like  friends;  they 
looked  and  smiled  at  me  ;  I  smiled  again,  ana 
wished  to  have  told  them  how  pleased  I  was. 
How  delightful,  said  I,  to  live  surrounded  by 
friends ! 

What  crowded  streets  !  What  magnificent 
hotels !  What  splendid  equipages !  I  scarcely 
observed  that  the  streets  were  narrow,  or  the 
way  dangerous.  What  bustle,  what  tumult, 
what  delight !  I  could  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful  that  I  was  removed  from  the  convent. 
Again  I  was  going  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
my  father,  but  his  looks  forbade  me,  and  I  waa 
silent.  I  am  too  diffuse ;  even  the  faint  forms 
which  memory  reflects  of  passed  delight  are 
grateful  to  the  heart.  The  shadow  of  pleasure 
is  still  gazed  upon  with  a  melancholy  enjoy- 
ment, though  the  substance  is  tied  beyond  our 
reach. 

Having  quitted  I*aria,  which  I  left  with 
many  sighs,  and  gazed  upon  till  the  towers  of 
every  church  dissolved  in  distance  from  my  view, 
we  entered  upon  a  gloomy  and  unfrequented 
road.  It  was  evening  when  we  reached  a  wild 
heath ;  I  looked  round  in  search  of  a  human 
dwelling,  but  could  find  none ;  and  not  a  hu- 
man being  was  to  be  seen.  I  experienced  some- 
thing of  what  1  used  to  feel  in  the  convent ;  my 
heart  had  not  been  so  sad  since  I  left  it.  Of 
my  father,  who  still  sat  in  silence,  I  inquired  if 
we  were  near  home ;  he  answered  in  toe  affir- 
mative. Night  came  on,  however,  before  we 
reached  the  place  of  our  destination ;  it  was  a 
lone  house  on  the  waste ;  but  I  need  not  de- 
scribe it  to  you,  madam.  When  the  carriage 
stopped,  two  men  appeared  at  the  door,  and  as- 
sisted us  to  alight ;  so  gloomy  were  their  coun- 
tenances, and  so  few  their  words,  I  almost  fan- 
cied myself  again  in  the  convent  Certain  it  is, 
I  had  not  seen  such  melancholy  faces  since  I 
quitted  it.  Is  this  a  part  of  the  world  I  have  so 
fondly  contemplated?  said  I. 

The  interior  appearance  of  the  house  waa 
desolate  and  mean ;  I  was  surprised  that  my 
father  had  chosen  such  a  place  for  his  habita- 
tion, and  also  that  no  woman  was  to  be  seen  ; 
but  I  knew  that  inquiry  would  only  produce  re- 
proof, and  was,  therefore,  silent  At  supper,  the 
two  men  I  had  before  seen  sat  down  with  us  ; 
they  said  little,  but  seemed  to  observe  me  much. 
I  was  confused  and  displeased,  which  my  father 
noticiug,  frowned  at  them  with  a  look,  which 
convinced  me  he  meant  more  than  I  comprehend- 
ed. When  the  cloth  was  drawn,  my  father 
took  my  hand  and  conducted  roe  to  the  door  of 
my  chamber  ;  having  set  down  the  candle,  and 
wished  me  good  night,  he  left  me  to  my  own 
solitary  thoughts. 

How  different  were  they  from  those  I  had 
indulged  a  few  hours  before !  Then  expectation, 
hope,  delight,  danced  before  me ;  now  melan- 
choly and  disappointment  chilled  the  ardour  of 
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mr  mind,  and  discoloured  my  future  prospect. 
The  appearance  of  everything  around  conduced 
to  depress  me.  On  the  floor  lay  a  small  bed  with- 
out curtains,  or  hanging*  ;  two  old  chairs  and  a 
table  were  all  the  remaining  furniture  in  the 
room.  I  went  to  the  window,  with  an  intention 
of  looking  out  upon  the  surrounding  scene,  and 
found  it  was  grated.  I  was  shocked  at  this  cir- 
cumstance, and,  comparing  it  with  the  lonely 
situation,  and  the  strange  appearance  of  the 
house,  together  with  the  countenances  and  be- 
haviour of  the  men  who  had  supped  with  us,  I 
was  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  conjecture. 

At  length  I  lay  down  to  sleep;  but  the 
anxiety  of  my  mind  prevented  repose ;  gloomy, 
unpleasing  images  flitted  before  my  fancy,  and 
1  fell  into  a  sort  of  waking  dream :  I  thought 
that  I  was  in  a  lonely  forest  with  my  father  ; 
his  looks  were  severe,  and  his  gestures  mena- 
cing :  he  upbraided  me  for  leaving  the  convent, 
and,  while  he  spoke,  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
mirror,  which  he  held  before  my  face ;  I  looked 
in  ir  and  saw,  (my  blood  now  thrills  as  I  repeat 
it,)  I  saw  myself  wounded  and  bleeding  pro- 
fusely. Then  I  thought  myself  in  the  nouse 
again  ;  and  suddenly  heard  these  words,  in  ac- 
cents so  distinct,  that,  for  some  time  after  I 
awoke,  I  could  scarcely  believe  them  ideal,  'De- 
part this  house,  destruction  hovers  here.' 

I  was  awakened  by  a  footstep  on  the  stairs; 
^  it  was  my  father  retiring  to  his  chamber ;  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  surprised  me,  for  it  was 
past  midnight. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  party  o  the 
preceding  evening  assembled  at  breakfast,  and 
were  as  gloomy  and  silent  as  before.  The  table 
was  spread  by  a  boy  of  my  father's ;  but  the 
cook  and  the  house-maid,  whatever  they  might 
be,  were  invisible. 

The  next  morning  I  was  surprised,  on  at- 
tempting to  leave  my  chamber,  to  find  the  door 
locked  ;  I  waited  a  considerable  time  before  I 
ventured  to  call ;  when  I  did,  no  answer  was 
returned ;  I  then  went  to  the  window,  and  call- 
ed more,  loudly,  but  ray  own  voice  was  still  the 
only  sound  I  heard.  Near  an  hour  passed  in  a 
state  of  surprise  and  terror  not  to  be  described  : 
at  length  1  heard  a  person  coming  up  stairs,  and 
I  renewed  the  call ;  I  was  answered,  that  my 
father  had  that  morning  set  off  for  Paris,  whence 
he  would  return  in  a  few  days ;  in  the  mean- 
while he  had  ordered  me  to  be  confined  in  my 
chamber.  On  my  expressing  surprise  and  ap- 
prehension at  this  circumstance,  1  was  assured 
1  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  that  I  should  live  as 
well  as  if  I  was  at  liberty. 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  seemed  to 
contain  an  odd  kind  of  comfort ;  I  made  little 
reply,  but  submitted  to  necessity.  Once  more 
I  was  abandoned  to  sorrowful  reflection  ;  what 
a  day  was  the  one  I  now  passed  !  alone,  and  agi- 
tated with  grief  aud  apprehension.  I  endea- 
voured to  conjecture  the  cause  of  this  harsh 


treatment ;  and  at  length  concluded  it  was  de- 
signed by  my  father  as  a  punishment  for  my 
former  disobedience.  But  why  abandon  me  to 
the  power  of  strangers,  to  men  whose  counte- 
nances bore  the  stamp  of  villainy  so  strongly,  as 
to  impress  even  my  inexperienced  mind  with 
terror !  Surmise  involved  me  only  deeper  in 
perplexity,  yet  I  found  it  impossible  to  forbear 
pursuing  the  subject ;  and  the  day  was  divided 
between  lamentation  and  conjecture.  Night  at 
length  came,  and  such  a  night!  Darkness 
brought  new  terrors ;  I  looked  round  the  cham- 
ber for  some  means  of  fastening  ray  door  on  the 
inside,  but  could  perceive  none  ;  at  last  I  con- 
trived to  place  the  back  of  a  chair  in  an  oblique 
direction,  so  as  to  render  it  secure. 

I  had  scarcely  done  this,  and  laid  down  up- 
on my  bed  in  my  clothes,  not  to  sleep,  but  to 
watch,  when  I  heard  a  rap  at  the  door  of  the 
house,  which  was  opened  and  shut  so  quickly, 
that  the  person  who  had  knocked  seemed  only 
to  deliver  a  letter,  or  message.  Soon  after,  I 
heard  voices  at  intervals  in  a  room  below-stairs, 
sometimes  speaking  very  low,  and  sometimes 
rising  all  together,  as  if  in  dispute.  Something 
more  excusable  than  curiosity  made  roe  endea- 
vour to  distinguish  what  was  said,  but  in  vain ; 
now  and  then  a  word  or  two  reached  me,  and 
once  I  heard  my  name  repeated,  but  no  more. 

Thus  passed  the  hours  till  midnight,  when 
all  became  still.  I  had  kin  for  some  time  in  a 
state  between  fear  and  hope,  when  I  heard  the 
lock  of  my  door  gently  moved  backward  and 
forward  ;  I  started  up  and  listened ;  for  a  mo- 
ment it  was  still,  then  the  noise  returned,  and  I 
heard  a  whispering  without ;  my  spirits  died 
away,  but  I  was  yet  sensible.  Presently  an  effort 
was  made  at  the  door,  as  if  to  force  it ;  I  shriek- 
ed aloud,  and  immediately  heard  the  voices  of 
the  men  I  had  seen  at  my  father's  table :  they 
called  loudly  for  the  door  to  be  opened,  and  on 
my  returning  no  answer,  uttered  dreadful  exe- 
crations. I  had  just  strength  sufficient  to  move 
to  the  window,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  escap- 
ing thence;  but  my  feeble  efforts  could  not  even 
shake  the  bars.  Oh  I  bow  can  I  recollect  these 
moments  of  horror,  and  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful that  I  am  now  in  safety  and  comfort ! 

They  remained  some  time  at  the  door,  then 
they  quitted  it,  and  went  down  stairs.  How 
my  heart  revived  at  every  step  of  their  depar- 
ture !  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  thanked  God  that 
he  had  preserved  me  this  time,  and  implored 
his  farther  protection.  I  was  rising  from  this 
short  prayer,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  noise  in 
a  different  part  of  the  room;  and,  on  looking 
round,  I  perceived  the  door  of  a  small  closet 
open,  and  two  men  enter  the  chamber. 

They  seized  me,  and  I  sunk  senseless  in  their 
arms ;  how  long  I  remained  in  this  condition  I 
know  not ;  but,  on  reviving,  I  perceived  myself 
again  alone,  and  heard  several  voices  from  be- 
low stairs.   I  had  presence  of  mind  to  run  to 
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the  door  of  the  closet,  which  afforded  the  only 
chance  of  escape ;  but  it  was  locked !  I  then 
recollected  it  was  possible  that  the  ruffians 
might  have  forgot  to  turn  the  key  of  the  cham- 
ber-door, which  was  held  by  the  chair;  but 
here,  also,  I  was  disappointed.  I  clasped  my 
hands  in  an  agony  of  despair,  and  stood  for  some 
time  immoveable. 

A  violent  noise  from  below  roused  me,  and 
soon  after  I  heard  people  ascending  the  stairs : 
I  now  gave  myself  up  for  lost.  The  steps  ap- 
proached, the  door  of  the  closet  was  again  un- 
locked. I  stood  calmly,  and  again  saw  the  men 
enter  the  chamber  ;  I  neither  spoke,  nor  resist- 
ed :  the  faculties  of  my  soul  were  wrought  up 
beyond  the  power  of  feeling ;  as  a  violent  blow 
on  the  body  stuns  foi  a  while  the  sense  of  pain. 
They  led  me  down  stairs ;  the  door  of  a  room 
below  was  thrown  open,  and  I  beheld  a  stran- 
ger ;  it  was  then  that  my  senses  returned ;  I 
shrieked,  and  resisted,  but  was  forced  along.  It 
isunneccssary  to  say  that  this  stranger  was  Mon- 
sieur La  Motte,  or  to  add,  that  I  shall  for  ever 
bless  him  as  my  deliverer. 

Adeline  ceased  to  speak ;  Madame  La  Motte 
remained  silent.  There  were  some  circumstan- 
ces in  Adeline's  narrative  which  raised  all  her 
curiosity.  She  asked  if  Adeline  believed  her 
father  to  be  a  party  in  this  mysterious  affair. 
Adeline,  though  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  that 
he  had  been  principally  and  materially  concern- 
ed in  some  part  of  it,  thought,  or  said  she  thought, 
he  was  innocent  of  any  intention  against  ber  life. 
Yet  what  motive,  said  Madame  La  Motte,  could 
there  be  for  a  degree  of  cruelty  so  apparently 
unprofitable?  Here  the  inquiry  ended:  and 
Adeline  confessed  she  had  pursued  it,  till  her 
mind  shrunk  from  all  farther  research. 

The  sympathy  which  such  uncommon  mis- 
fortune excited,  Madame  La  Motte  now  express- 
ed without  reserve,  and  this  expression  of  it 
strengthened  the  bond  of  mutual  friendship. 
Adeline  felt  her  spirits  relieved  by  the  disclo- 
sure she  hud  made  to  Madame  La  Motte ;  and 
the  latter  acknowledged  the  value  of  the  confi- 
dence, by  an  increase  of  affectionate  attentions. 


CHAP.  IV. 


My  way  oflife 


Macbeth. 


Pull  oft,  1 
He  wore  his  endles*  noons  alone, 

Amid  the  autumnal  wood : 
Oft  wm  he  wont,  in  harty  fit. 

>  iocud  board  to  quit. 


Wahton. 


La  Motte  had  now  passed  above  a  month 
in  this  seclusion  ;  and  his  wife  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  him  recover  tranquillity,  and  even  cheer- 
fulness.   In  this  pleasure  Adeline  warmly  par- 


ticipated ;  and  she  might  justly  have  congratula- 
ted nerself,  as  one  cause  of  his  restoration ;  her 
cheerfulness  and  delicate  attention  had  effected 
what  Madame  La  Motte's  greater  anxiety  had 
failed  to  accomplish.  La  Motte  did  not  seem 
regardless  of  her  amiable  disposition,  and  some- 
times thanked  her  in  a  manner  more  earnest  than 
was  usual  with  him.  She,  in  her  turn,  consi- 
dered him  as  her  only  protector,  and  now  felt  to- 
wards him  the -affection  of  a  daughter. 

The  time  she  had  spent  in  this  peaceful  re- 
tirement had  softened  the  remembrance  of  past 
events,  and  restored  her  mind  to  its  natural 
tone ;  and  when  memory  brought  back  to  her 
view  her  former  short  and  romantic  expectations 
of  happiness,  though  she  gave  a  sigh  to  the  rap- 
turous illusion,  sheless  lamented  the  disappoint- 
ment than  rejoiced  in  her  present  security  and 
comfort. 

But  the  satisfaction  which  La  Motte's  cheer- 
fulness diffused  around  him  was  of  short  conti- 
nuance ;  he  became  suddenly  gloomy  and  reser- 
ved ;  the  society  of  his  family  was  no  longer 
grateful  to  him ;  and  he  would  spend  whole 
hours  in  the  roost  secluded  parts  of  the  forest, 
devoted  to  melancholy  and  secret  grief.  He  did 
not,  as  formerly,  indulge  the  humour  of  his  ' 
Badness,  without  restraint,  in  the  presence  of 
others ;  he  now  evidently  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal it,  and  affected  a  cheerfulness  that  was  too 
artificial  to  escape  detection. 

His  servant  Peter,  either  impelled  by  curio- 
sity or  kindness,  sometimes  followed  him,  un- 
seen, into  the  forest  He  observed  him  frequent- 
ly retire  to  one  particular  spot,  in  a  remote  part, 
which  having  gained,  he  always  disappeared  be- 
fore Peter,  who  was  obliged  to  follow  at.  a  dis- 
tance, could  exactly  notice  where.  All  his  en- 
deavours, now  prompted  by  wonder,  and  invi- 
gorated by  disappointment,  were  unsuccessful, 
and  he  was  still  compelled  to  endure  the  tor- 
tures of  unsatisfied  curiosity. 

This  change  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  her 
husband  was  too  conspicuous  to  pass  unobser- 
ved by  Madame  La  Motte,  who  endeavoured, 
by  all  the  stratagems  which  affection  could  sug- 
gest, or  female  invention  supply,  to  win  him  to 
her  confidence.  He  seemed  insensible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  first,  and  withstood  the  wiles  of 
the  latter.    Finding  all  her  efforts  insufficient  L 
to  dissipate  the  glooms  which  overhung  his  mind,  \ 
or  to  penetrate  their  secret  cause,  she  desisted  | 
from  farther  attempt,  and  endeavoured  to  sub-  | 
mit  to  this  mysterious  distress. 

Week  after  week  elapsed,  and  the  same  un- 
known cause  sealed  the  hps  and  corroded  the 
heart  of  La  Motte.  The  place  of  his  visitation  in 
the  forest  had  not  been  traced.  Peter  had  fre- 
quently examined  round  the  spot  where  his 
master  disappeared,  but  had  never  discovered 
any  recess,  which  could  be  supposed  to  conceal 
him.    The  astonishment  of  the  servant  was  at 
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length  raised  to  an  insupportable  degree,  and  he 
communicated  to  his  mistress  the  subject  of  it 

The  emotion  which  this  information  excited, 
she  disguised  from  Peter,  and  reproved  him  for 
the  means  he  had  taken  to  gratify  his  curiosity. 
But  she  revolved  this  circumstance  in  her 
thoughts,  and  comparing  it  with  the  late  altera- 
tion in  his  temper,  her  uneasiness  was  renewed, 
and  her  perplexity  considerably  increased.  Af- 
ter much  consideration,  being  unable  to  assign 
any  other  motive  for  his  conduct,  she  began  to 
attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  illicit  passion  ; 
and  her  heart,  which  now  outran  her  judgment, 
confirmed  the  supposition,  and  roused  all  the 
torturing  pangs  of  jealousy. 

Comparatively  shaking,  she  had  never  known 
affliction  till  now  ;  she  had  abandoned  her  dear- 
est friends  and  connections— had  relinquished 
the  gaieties,  the  luxuries,  and  almost  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life ;  fled  with  her  family  into  exile, 
an  exile  the  most  dreary  and  comfortless ;  ex- 
periencing the  evils  of  reality,  and  those  of  ap- 
prehension, united ;  all  these  she  had  patiently 
endured,  supported  by  the  affection  of  him,  for 
j  whose  sake  she  suffered.  Though  that  affection, 
indeed,  had  for  some  time  appeared  to  be  abated, 
she  had  borne  its  decrease  with  fortitude ;  but 
the  last  stroke  of  calamity,  hitherto  withheld, 
now  came  with  irresistible  force — the  love,  of 
which  she  lamented  the  loss,  she  now  believed 
was  transferred  to  another. 

The  operation  of  strong  passion  confuses  the 
powers  of  reason,  and  warps  them  to  its  own  par- 
ticular direction.  Her  usual  degree  of  judgment, 
unopposed  by  the  influence  of  ner  heart,  would 
probably  have  pointed  out  to  Madame  La  Motte 
some  circumstances  upon  the  subject  of  her  dis- 
tress, equivocal,  if  not  contradictory  to  her  sus- 
picions. No  such  circumstances  appeared  to  her, 
and  she  did  not  long  hesitate  to  decide,  that 
Adeline  was  the  object  of  her  husband  s  attach- 
ment Her  beauty  out  of  the  question,  who 
else,  indeed,  could  it  be,  in  a  spot  thus  secluded 
from  the  world  ? 

The  same  cause  destroyed,  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  her  only  remaining  comfort ;  and  when 
she  wept  that  she  could  no  longer  look  for  hap- 
piness in  the  affection  of  La  Motte,  she  wept, 
also,  that  she  could  no  longer  seek  solace  in  the 
friendship  of  Adeline.  She  had  too  great  an 
esteem  for  her  to  doubt,  at  first,  the  integrity 
of  her  conduct ;  but,  in  spite  of  reason,  her  heart 
no  longer  expanded  to  her  with  its  usual  warmth 
of  kindness.  She  shrunk  from  her  confidence  ; 
and,  as  the  secret  broodings  of  jealousy  cherish- 
ed her  suspicions,  she  became  less  kind  to  her, 
oven  in  manner. 

Adeline,  observing  the  change,  at  first  attri- 
buted it  to  accident,  and  afterwards  to  a  tempo- 
rary displeasure,  arising  from  some  little  inad- 
vertency in  her  conduct  She,  therefore,  in- 
creased her  assiduities ;  but  perceiving,  contra- 
ry to  all  expectation,  that  her  efforts  to  please 


failed  of  their  usual  consequence,  and  that  the 
reserve  of  Madame's  manner  rather  increased 
than  abated,  she  became  seriously  uneasy,  and 
resolved  to  seek  an  explanation.  This  Madame 
La  Motte  as  sedulously  avoided,  and  was  for 
some  time  able  to  prevent  Adeline,  however, 
too  much  interested  in  the  event  to  yield  to  de- 
licate scruples,  pressed  the  subject  so  closely, 
that  Madame  was  at  first  agitated  and  confused, 
but  at  length  invented  some  idle  excuse,  and 
laughed  off*  the  affair. 

She  now  saw  the  necessity  of  subduing  all 
appearance  of  reserve  towards  Adeline;  and 
though  her  heart  could  not  conquer  the  pre- 
judices of  passion,  it  taught  her  to  assume,  with 
tolerable  success,  the  aspect  of  kindness.  Ade- 
line was  deceived,  and  was  again  at  peace.  In- 
deed, confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  goodness 
of  others  was  her  weakness.  But  the  pangs  of 
stifled  jealousy  struck  deeper  to  the  heart  of 
Madame  La  Motte,  and  she  resolved,  at  all 
events,  to  obtain  some  certainty  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  her  suspicions. 

She  now  condescended  to  an  act  of  meanness, 
which  ahe  had  before  despised,  and  ordered  Pe- 
ter to  watch  the  steps  of  bis  master,  in  order  to 
discover,  if  possible,  the  place  of  his  visitation ! 
So  much  did  passion  win  upon  her  judgment, 
by  time  and  indulgence,  that  she  sometimes 
ventured  even  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  Adeline, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  believe  it  possible 
that  the  object  of  La  Motte's  rambles  might  be 
an  assignation  with  her.  What  suggested  this 
conjecture  was,  that  Adeline  frequently  took 
long  walks  alone  in  the  forest,  and  sometimes  was 
absent  from  the  abbey  for  many  hours.  This 
circumstance,  which  Madame  La  Motte  had  at 
first  attributed  to  Adeline's  fondness  for  the  pic- 
turesque beauties  of  nature,  now  operated  for- 
cibly upon  her  imagination,  and  she  could  view 
it  in  no  other  light,  than  as  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity for  secret  conversation  with  her  husband. 

Peter  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  mistress  with 
alacrity,  for  they  were  warmly  seconded  by  his 
own  curiosity.  All  his  endeavours  were,  how- 
ever, fruitless;  he  never  dared  to  follow  La 
Motte  near  enough  to  observe  the  place  of  his 
last  retreat  Her  impatience  thus  heightened  by 
delay,  and  her  passions  stimulated  by  difficulty, 
Madame  La  Motte  now  resolved  to  apply  to  her 
husband  for  an  explanation  of  his  conduct 

After  some  consideration,  concerning  the  man- 
ner most  likely  to  succeed  with  him,  she  went 
to  La  Motte,  but  when  she  entered  the  room 
where  he  sat,  forgetting  all  her  concerted  ad- 
dress, she  fell  at  his  feet,  and  was,  for  some  mo- 
ments, lost  in  tears.  Surprised  at  her  attitude 
and  distress,  he  inquired  the  occasion  of  it,  and 
was  answered,  that  it  was  caused  by  his  own 
conduct. — My  conduct !  What  part  of  it,  pray  ? 
inquired  he. 

Your  reserve,  your  secret  sorrow,  and  fre- 
quent absence  from  the  abbey. 
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Is  it  then  so  wonderful,  that  a  man,  who  has 
lost  almost  everything,  should  sometimes  lament 
his  misfortunes  ?  or  so  criminal  to  attempt  con- 
cealing his  grief,  that  he  must  be  blamed  for  it 
by  those  whom  he  would  save  from  the  pain  of 
sharing  it  ? 

Having  uttered  these  words,  he  quitted  the 
room,  leavingMadame  La  Motte  lost  in  surprise, 
but  somewhat  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  her 
former  suspicions.  Still,  however,  she  pursued 
Adeline  with  an  eye  of  scrutiny  ;  and  the  mask 
of  kindness  would  sometimes  fall  off,  and  disco- 
ver the  features  of  distrust.  Adeline,  without 
exactly  knowing  why,  felt  less  at  ease  and  less 
happy  in  her  presence  than  formerly ;  b*r  spirits 
drooped,  and  she  would  often,  when  alone,  weep 
at  the  forlornness  of  her  condition.  Formerly, 
her  remembrance  of  past  sufferings  was  lost  in 
the  friendship  of  Madame  La  Motte;  now, 
though  her  behaviour  was  too  guarded  to  he- 
tray  any  striking  instance  of  unkindness,  there 
was  something  in  her  manner  which  chilled  the 
hopes  of  Adeline,  unable  as  she  was  to  analyze 
it  But  a  circumstance  which  soon  occurred, 
suspended,  for  a  while,  the  jealousy  of  Madame 
La  Motte,  and  roused  her  husband  from  his 
state  of  gloomy  stupefaction. 

Peter,  having  been  one  day  to  Auboine,  for 
the  weekly  supply  of  provisions,  returned  with 
intelligence  that  awakened  in  La  Motte  new  ap- 
prehension and  anxiety. 

Oh,  sir !  I've  heard  something  that  has  asto- 
nished roe,  as  well  it  may,  cried  Peter ;  and  so 
it  will  you,  when  you  come  to  know  it.  As  I 
was  standing  in  the  blacksmith's  shop,  while  the 
smith  was  driving  a  nail  into  the  horse's  shoe — 
(by  the  by,  the  horse  lost  it  in  an  odd  way,  I'll 
tell  you,  sir,  how  it  was)  

Nay,  prithee,  leave  it  till  another  time,  and 
go  on  with  your  story. 

Why  then,  sir,  as  1  was  standing  in  the  black- 
smith's shop,  comes  in  a  man  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  large  pouch  of  tobacco  in  his 
hand— 

Well— what  has  the  pipe  to  do  with  the  sto- 
ry? 

Nay,  sir,  you  put  me  out ;  I  can't  go  on  un- 
less you  let  me  tell  it  my  own  way.  As  I  was 
saying— with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth— I  think  I 
was  there,  your  honour  ? 

Yes,  yes. 

He  sets  himself  down  on  the  bench,  and,  ta- 
king the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  says  to  the  black- 
smith, Neighbour,  do  you  know  anybody  of 
the  name  of  La  Motte  hereabouts  ? — Bless  your 
honour,  I  turned  all  of  a  cold  sweat  in  a  mi- 
nute ! — Is  not  your  honour  well,  shall  I  fetch 
you  anything  ? 

No— but  be  brief  in  your  narrative. 

La  Motte !  La  Motte !  said  the  blacksmith, 
I  think  I've  heard  the  name. — Have  you  ?  said 
I ;  you're  cunning  then,  for  there's  no  such  per- 
son hereabouts,  to  my  knowledge. 


Fool,  why  did  you  say  that  ? 

Because  I  did  not  want  them  to  know  your 
honour  was  here ;  and  if  I  had  not  managed  it 
very  cleverly,  they  would  have  found  me  out. 
There  is  no  such  person  hereabouts,  to  my 
knowledge,  says  I. — Indeed !  says  the  black- 
smith, you  know  more  of  the  neighbourhood 
than  I  do  then. 

Ay,  says  the  man  with  the  pipe,  that's  very 
true.  How  came  you  to  know  so  much  of  the 
neighbourhood?  1  came  here  twenty-six  years 
ago,  come  next  St  Michael,  and  you  know  more 
than  I  do.  How  came  you  to  know  so  much  ? 

With  that  he  put  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
gave  a  whiff  full  in  my  face.  Lord !  your  ho- 
nour, I  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Nay,  as 
for  that  matter,  says  I,  I  don't  know  more  than 
other  people ;  but  I'm  sure  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  man  as  that. — Pray,  says  the  blacksmith,  sta- 
ring me  full  in  the  face,  an't  you  the  man  that 
was  inquiring  some  time  since  about  St  Clair'a 
Abbey  ? — Well,  what  of  that  ?  says  I ;  what 
does  that  prove?— Why,  they  say,  somebody 
lives  in  the  abbey  now,  said  the  man,  turning 
to  the  other ;  and,  for  aught  I  know,  it  may  be 
this  same  La  Motte. 

Ay,  or  for  aught  I  know  either,  says  the 
man  with  the  pipe,  getting  up  from  the  bench, 
and  you  know  more  of  this  than  youH  own, 
I'll  lay  rav  life  on't,  this  Monsieur  La  Motte 
lives  at  the  abbey. — Ay,  says  I,  you  are  out 
there,  for  he  does  not  live  at  the  abbey  now. 
'  Confound  your  folly  !  cried  La  Motte ;  but 
be  quick — how  did  the  matter  end  ? 

My  master  does  not  live  there  now,  said  I. — 
Oh !  oh  !  said  the  man  with  the  pipe,  he  is  vour 
master,  then  ?  And  pray  how  long  has  he  left  the 
abbey— and  where  does  he  live  now  ? 

Hold,  said  I,  not  so  fast— I  know  when  to  \ 

speak  and  when  to  hold  my  tongue  But  who  M 

bits  been  inquiring  for  him  ? 

What !  he  expected  somebody  to  inquire  for 
him  ?  says  the  man. — No,  says  I,  he  did  not ; 
but  if  he  did,  what  does  that  prove? — that  ar- 
gues nothing.— With  that  he  looked  at  the  black- 
smith, and  they  went  out  of  the  shop  together, 
leaving  my  horse's  shoe  undone.  But  I  never 
minded  that,  for  the  moment  they  were  gone,  I 
mounted  and  rode  away  as  fast  as  I  could.  But 
in  my  fright,  your  honour,  I  forgot  to  take 
the  round-about  way,  and  so  came  straight 
home. 

La  Motte,  extremely  shocked  at  Peter's  in- 
telligence, made  no  other  reply  than  by  cursing 
his  folly,  and  immediately  went  in  search  of 
Madame,  who  was  walking  with  Adeline  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  La  Motte  was  too  much 
agitated  to  soften  his  information  by  preface : 
We  are  discovered,  said  he ;  the  king's  officers 
have  been  inquiring  for  me  at  Auboine,  and  Pe- 
ter has  blundered  upon  my  ruin ! — He  then  in- 
formed her  of  what  Peter  nad  related,  and  bade 
her  prepare  to  quit  the  abbey. 
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But  whither  can  we  fly  ?  said  Madame  La 
Mottc,  scarcely  able  to  support  herself. — Any- 
where !  aaid  he ;  to  stay  here  is  certain  destruc- 
tion. We  must  take  refuge  in  Switzerland,  I 
think.  If  any  part  of  France  would  have  con- 
cealed me,  surely  it  had  been  this  ! 

Alas,  how  we  are  persecuted !  rejoined  Ma- 
dame. This  spot  is  scarcely  made  comfortable, 
before  we  are  obliged  to  leave  it,  and  go  we  know 
not  whither. 

I  wish  we  may  not  know  whither,  replied  La 
Motte  ;  that  is  the  least  evil  that  threatens  us. 
Let  us  escape  a  prison,  and  I  care  not  whither  we 
go.  But  return  to  the  abbey  immediately,  and 
pack  up  what  moveables  you  can. — A  flood  of 
tears  came  to  the  relief  or  Madame  La  Motte, 
and  she  hung  upon  Adeline's  arm,  silent  and 
trembling.  Adeline,  though  she  had  no  com- 
fort to  bestow,  endeavoured  to  command  her 
feelings  and  appear  composed. 

Come,  said  La  Motte,  we  waste  time ;  let  us 
lament  hereafter,  but  at  present  prepare  for 
flight.  Exert  a  little  of  that  fortitude,  which  is 
so  necessary  for  our  preservation.  Adeline  does 
not  weep,  yet  her  state  is  as  wretched  as  your 
own,  for  I  know  not  how  long  I  shall  be  able  to 
protect  her. 

Notwithstandingherterror,  this  reproof  touch- 
ed the  pride  of  Madame  La  Motte,  who  dried 
her  tears,  but  disdained  to  reply,  and  looked  at 
Adeline  with  a  strong  expression  of  displeasure. 
As  they  moved  silently  towards  the  abbey,  Ade- 
line asked  La  Motte  if  he  was  sure  they  were 
the  king's  officers  who  inquired  for  him. — I 
cannot  doubt  it,  he  replied;  who  else  could 
possibly  inquire  for  me  ?  Besides,  the  behaviour 
of  the  man,  who  mentioned  my  name,  puts  the 
matter  beyond  a  question. 

Perhaps  not,  said  Madame  La  Motte:  let  us 
wait  till  morning  ere  we  set  off.  Wc  may  then 
find  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  go. 

We  may,  indeed ;  the  king's  officers  would 
probably  by  that  time  have  told  us  as  much. — 
La  Motte  went  to  give  orders  to  Peter. — Set  off 
in  an  hour,  said  Peter :  Lord  bless  you ,  Master ! 
only  consider  the  coach-wheel :  it  would  take  me 
a  day  at  least  to  mend  it,  for  your  honour  knows 
I  never  mended  one  in  my  life. 

This  was  a  circumstance  which  La  Motte  had 
entirely  overlooked.  When  they  settled  at  the 
abbey,  Peter  had  at  first  been  too  busy  in  re- 
pairing the  apartments  to  remember  the  carriage, 
and  afterwards,  believing  it  would  not  quickly 
be  wanted,  he  had  neglected  to  do  it.  La  Motte  s 
temper  now  entirely  forsook  him,  and  with  ma- 
ny execrations  he  ordered  Peter  to  go  to  work 
immediately :  but  on  searching  for  the  materi- 
als formerly  bought,  they  were  nowhere  to  be 
found,  and  Peter  at  length  remembered,  though 
he  was  prudent  enough  to  conceal  this  circum- 
stance, that  he  had  used  the  nails  in  repairing 
the  abbey. 
VOL.  X. 


It  waa  now,  therefore,  impossible  to  quit  the 
forest  that  night,  and  La  Motte  had  only  to 
consider  the  most  probable  plan  of  concealment, 
should  the  officers  of  justice  visit  the  ruin  be- 
fore the  morning,  a  circumstance  which  the 
thoughtlessness  of  Peter,  in  returning  from  Au- 
boine  by  the  straight  way,  made  not  unlikely. 

At  first,  indeed,  it  occurred  to  him,  that 
though  his  family  could  not  be  removed,  he 
might  himself  take  one  of  the  horses,  and  escape 
from  the  forest  before  night.  But  he  thought 
there  would  still  be  some  danger  of  detection  in 
the  towns  through  which  he  mu  tpass,  and  he 
could  not  well  bear  the  idea  of  leaving  his  fa- 
roily  unprotected,  without  knowing  when  he 
could  return  to  them,  or  whither  he  could  direct 
them  to  follow  him.  La  Motte  was  not  a  man 
of  very  vigorous  resolution,  and  he  was,  perhaps, 
rather  more  willing  to  suffer  in  company  than 
alone. 

After  much  consideration,  he  recollected  the 
trap-door  of  the  closet  belonging  to  the  cham- 
bers above:  it  was  invisible  to  the  eye,  and, 
whatevermightbeita  direction,  it  would  securely 
shelter  him,  at  least,  from  discovery.  Having  de- 
liberated farther  upon  the  subject,  he  determined 
to  explore  the  recess  to  which  the  stairs  led,  and 
thoughtit  possible  that,  for  a  short  time,  his  whole 
family  might  be  concealed  within  it.  There  was 
little  time  between  the  suggestion  of  the  plan 
and  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  for  darkness 
was  spreading  around,  and,  in  every  murmur  of 
the  wind,  he  thought  he  heard  the  voicea  of  his 
enemies. 

He  called  for  a  light,  and  ascended  alone  to 
the  chamber.  When  he  came  to  the  closet,  it 
was  some  time  before  he  could  find  the  trap-door, 
so  exactly  did  it  correspond  with  the  boards  of 
the  floor.  At  length  he  found  and  raised  it 
The  chill  damps  of  long  confined  air  rushed 
from  the  aperture,  and  he  paused  for  a  moment 
to  let  them  pass,  ere  he  descended.  As  he  stood 
looking  down  the  abyss, he  recollected  the  report 
which  Peter  had  brought  concerning  the  abbey, 
and  it  gave  him  an  uneasy  sensation ;  but  this 
soon  yielded lo  more  pressing  interests. 

The  stairs  were  steep,  and  in  many  places 
trembled  beneath  his  weight. 

Having  continued  to  descend  for  some  time, 
his  feet  touched  the  ground,  and  he  found  himself 
in  a  narrow  pasaage ;  but  as  he  turned  to  pur- 
sue it,  the  damp  vapours  curled  round  him  and 
extinguished  the  light.  He  called  aloud  for 
Peter,  but  could  make  nobody  hear,  and,  after 
some  time,  endeavoured  to  find  his  way  up  the 
stairs.  In  this,  with  difficulty,  he  succeeded,  and 
passing  the  chambers  with  cautious  steps,  de- 
scended the  tower. 

The  security,  which  the  place  he  had  just  quit- 
ted seemed  to  promise,  was  of  too  much  import- 
ance to  be  slightly  rejected,  and  he  determined 
immediately  to  make  another  experiment  with  the 
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light : — having  now  fixed  it  in  a  lantern,  he  de- 
scended a  second  time  to  the  passage.  The  cur- 
rent of  vapours  occasioned  hy  the  opening  of  the 
trap-door  was  abated,  and  the  fresh  air  thence 
admitted  had  begun  to  circulate :  La  Motte  pass- 
ed on  unmolested. 

The  passage  was  of  considerable  length,  and 
led  him  to  a  door,  which  was  fastened.  He  pla- 
ced the  lantern  at  some  distance,  to  avoid  the 
current  of  air,  and  applied  his  strength  to  the 
door:  it  shook  under  his  hands,  but  did  not 
yield.  Upon  examining  it  more  closely,  he  per- 
ceived the  wood  round  the  lock  was  decayed, 
probably  by  the  damps,  and  this  encouraged 
him  to  proceed.  After  some  time  it  gave  way  to 
his  efforts,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  square  stone 
room. 

He  stood  for  some  time  to  survey  it.  The 
walls,  which  were  dripping  with  unwholesome 
dews,  were  entirely  bare,  and  afforded  not  even  a 
window.  A  small  iron  grate  alone  admitted  the 
air.  At  the  farther  end,  near  a  low  recess,  was 
another  door.  La  Motte  went  towards  it,  and, 
as  he  passed,  looked  into  the  recess.  Upon  the 
ground  within  it  stood  a  large  chest,  which  he 
went  forward  to  examine,  and,  lifting  the  lid,  he 
saw  the  remains  of  a  human  skeleton !  Hor- 
ror struck  upon  his  heart,  and  he  involuntarily 
stepped  back.  During  a  pause  of  some  moments, 
his  first  emotions  subsided.  That  thrilling  cu- 
riosity, which  objects  of  terror  often  excite  in 
the  human  mind,  impelled  him  to  take  a  second 
view  of  this  dismal  spectacle. 

La  Motte  stood  motionless  as  he  gazed  ;  the 
object  before  him  seemed  to  confirm  the  report 
that  some  person  had  formerly  been  murdered 
in  the  abbey.  At  length  he  closed  the  chest, 
and  advanced  to  the  second  door,  which  also 
was  fastened,  but  the  key  was  in  the  lock.  He 
turned  it  with  difficulty,  and  then  found  the 
door  was  held  by  two  strung  bolts.  Having 
undrawn  these,  it  disclosed  a  flight  of  steps, 
which  he  descended:  they  terminated  in  a 
chain  of  low  vaults,  or  rather  cells,  that,  from 
the  manner  of  their  construction  and  present 
condition,  seemed  to  have  been  coeval  with  the 
most  ancient  parts  of  the  abbey.  La  Motte,  in 
his  then  depressed  state  of  mind,  thought  them 
the  burial-places  of  the  monks,  who  formerly 
inhabited  the  pile  above  ;  but  they  were  more 
calculated  for  places  of  penance  for  the  living, 
than  of  rest  for  the  dead. 

Having  reached  the  extremity  of  these  cells, 
the  way  was  again  closed  by  a  door.  La  Motte 
now  hesitated  whether  he  should  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed any  farther.  The  present  spot  seemed  to 
afford  the  security  he  sought.  Here  he  might 
pass  the  night  unmolested  by  apprehension  of 
discovery,  and  it  was  most  prol>able,  that  if  the 
officers  arrived  in  the  night,  and  found  the  ab- 
bey vacated,  they  would  quit  it  before  morning, 
or,  at  least,  lwforc  he  could  haave  any  occasion 


to  emerge  from  concealment.  These  considera- 
tions restored  his  mind  to  a  state  of  greater 
composure.  His  only  immediate  care  was  to 
bring  his  family,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  this 
place  of  security,  lest  the  officers  should  come 
unawares  upon  them  ;  and,  while  he  thus  stood 
musing,  he  blamed  himself  for  delay. 

But  an  irresistible  desire  of  knowing  to  what 
this  door  led,  arrested  his  steps,  and  he  turned 
to  open  it:  the  door,  however,  was  fastened, 
and,  as  he  attempted  to  force  it,  he  suddenly 
thought  he  heard  a  noise  above.  It  now  occur- 
red to  him,  that  the  officers  might  already  have 
arrived,  and  he  quitted  the  cells  with  precipita- 
tion, intending  to  listen  at  the  trap-door. 

There,  said  he,  I  may  wait  in  security,  and 
perhaps  hear  something  of  what  passes.    My  1 
family  will  not  be  known,  or,  at  least,  not  hurt, 
and  their  uneasiness  on  my  account  they  must 
learn  to  endure. 

These  were  the  arguments  of  La  Motte,  in 
which,  it  must  be  owned,  selfish  prudence  was 
more  conspicuous  than  tender  anxiety  for  his 
wife.  He  had  by  this  time  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs,  when,  on  looking  up,  he  perceived 
the  trap-door  was  left  open,  and  ascending  in 
haste  to  close  it,  he  heard  footsteps  advancing 
through  the  chambers  above.  Before  he  could 
descend  entirely  out  of  sight,  he  again  looked 
up,  and  perceived  through  the  aperture  the  face 
of  a  man  looking  down  upon  him.  Master ! 
cried  Peter. — La  Motte  was  somewhat  relieved 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  though  angry  that  he 
had  occasioned  him  so  much  terror. 

What  brings  you  here,  and  what  is  the  mat- 
ter below  ? 

Nothing,  sir,  nothing's  the  matter ;  only  my 
mistress  sent  me  to  see  after  your  honour. 

There's  nobody  there  then  ?  said  La  Motte, 
setting  his  foot  upon  the  step. 

Yes,  sir,  there  is  my  mistress  and  Mademoi- 
selle Adeline,  and — 

Well— well,  said  La  Motte,  briskly— go  your 
ways,  I  am  coming. 

He  informed  Madame  La  Motte  where  he 
had  been,  and  of  his  intention  to  secrete  him- 
self, and  deliberated  upon  the  means  of  convin- 
cing the  officers,  should  they  arrive,  that  he  had 
quitted  the  abbey.  For  this  purpose,  he  or- 
dered all  the  moveable  furniture  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  cells  below.  La  Motte  himself  assisted 
in  this  business,  and  every  hand  was  employed 
for  dispatch.  In  a  very  short  time,  the  habi- 
table part  of  the  fabric  was  left  almost  as  deso- 
late as  he  had  found  it.  He  then  bade  Peter 
take  the  horses  to  a  distance  from  the  abbey, 
and  turn  them  loose.  After  farther  considera- 
tion, he  thought  it  might  contribute  to  mislead 
the  officers,  if  he  placed  in  some  conspicuous 
part  of  the  fabric  an  inscription,  signifying  his 
condition,  and  mentioning  the  date  of  his  de- 
parture from  the  abbey.   Over  the  door  of  the 
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which  led  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  forgetting  her  late  unkindness,  endeavoured  as 

structure,  he  therefore  cut  the  following  lines :  much  as  she  could  to  console  her;  while  her 

c%     ,    u       •  e             i         , .  heart  was  sinking  with  the  misfortunes  which 

V' II:         ™  „   T  may       S            ,  Ae  could  not  but  anticipate,  she  appeared  com- 

*>eara  uw  mere  are  omen  as  miserable  at  yourselves.  pOSeJ)  and  even cheerful.  She  attended  Madame 

P  L—  H  ,  a  wretched  exile,  sought  **  5*°"°  ™th,       most  watchful  solicitude, 

within  these  walls  a  refuge  from  persecution,  on  the    411(1  felt  80  thankful  that  La  Motte  was  now  se- 

27th  of  April  1658,  and  quitted  them  on  the  12th  creted  within  this  recess,  that  she  almost  lost 

of  July  in  the  same  year,  in  search  of  a  more  conve-  all  perception  of  its  glooms  and  inconvenien- 


nient  asylum.  ces. 

This  she  artlessly  expressed  to  him,  who 
After  engraving  these  words  with  a  knife,  the  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  tenderness  it  dis- 
small  stock  of  provisions  remaining  from  the    covered.    Madame  La  Motte  was  also  sensible 


ek's  supply  (for  Peter,  in  his  fright,  had  re-  of  it,  and  it  renewed  a  painful  sensation.  The 

turned  unloaded  from  his  last  journey)  was  put  effusions  of  gratitude  she  mistook  for  those  of 

into  a  basket,  and  La  Motte  having  assembled  tenderness. 

his  family,  they  all  ascended  the  stairs  of  the  La  Motte  returned  frequently  to  the  trap- 
tower,  and  passed  through  the  chambers  to  the  door,  to  listen  if  anybody  was  m  the  abbey ; 
closet.  Peter  went  first  with  a  light,  and  with  but  no  sound  disturbed  the  stillness  of  night, 
difficulty  found  the  trap-door.    Madame  At  length  they  sat  down  to  supper  ;  the  repast 


  -       j  —    —   —      1       —   —   J         —  ~  j  J  J  1  

La  Motte  shuddered  as  she  surveyed  the  gloomy  was  a  melancholy  one.    If  the  officers  do  not 

abyss  j  but  they  were  all  silent.  come  hither  to-night,  said  Madame  La  Motte, 

La  Motte  now  took  the  light  and  led  the  way ;  sighing,  suppose,  my  dear,  Peter  returns  to  Au- 
Madame  followed,  and  then  Adeline.  These  boine  to-morrow ;  ne  may  there  learn  some- 
old  monks  loved  good  wine,  as  well  as  other  thing  more  of  this  affair ;  or,  at  least,  he  might 
people,  said  Peter,  who  brought  up  the  rear :  I  procure  a  carriage  to  convey  us  hence, 
warrant  your  honour,  now,  this  was  their  eel-  To  be  sure  he  might,  said  La  Motte,  peevish- 
lar ;  I  smell  the  casks  already.  ly,  and  people  to  attend  it  also.    Peter  would 

Peace,  said  La  Motte ;  reserve  your  jokes  for  be  an  excellent  person  to  shew  the  officers  the 

a  proper  occasion.  way  to  the  abbey,  and  to  inform  them  of  what 

There  is  no  harm  in  loving  good  wine,  as  they  might  eke  be  in  doubt  about,  my  conceal- 

your  honour  knows.  ment  here. 

Have  done  with  this  buffoonery,  said  La  How  cruel  is  this  irony !  replied  Madame  La 

Motte,  in  a  tone  more  authoritative,  and  go  first.  Motte ;  I  proposed  only  what  I  thought  would 

Peter  obeyed.  be  for  our  mutual  good ;  my  judgment  was, 

They  came  to  the  vaulted  room.    The  dis-  perhaps,  wrong,  but  my  intention  was  certainly 

mal  spectacle  he  had  seen  there  deterred  La  right — Tears  swelled  into  her  eyes  as  she  spoke 

Motte  from  passing  the  night  in  this  chamber  ;  these  words.    Adeline  wished  to  console  her  ; 

and  the  furniture  had,  by  his  own  order,  been  but  delicacy  kept  her  silent.    La  Motte  ob- 

conveyed  to  the  cells  below.    He  was  anxious  served  the  effect  of  his  speech,  and  something 

that  his  family  should  not  perceive  the  skeleton ;  like  remorse  touched  his  heart.  He  approached, 

an  object  which  would,  probably,  excite  a  de-  and  taking  his  wife's  hand,  You  must  allow  foi 

gree  of  horror  not  to  be  overcome  during  their  the  perturbation  of  my  mind,  said  he ;  I  did  no( 

stay.   La  Motte  now  passed  the  chest  in  naste ;  mean  to  afflict  you  thus.    The  idea  of  sending 

and  Madame  La  Motte  and  Adeline  were  too  Peter  to  Auboine,  where  he  has  already  done  so 

much  engrossed  by  their  own  thoughts,  to  give  much  harm  by  his  blunders,  teazed  me,  and  I 

minute  attention  to  external  circumstances.  could  not  let  it  pass  unnoticed.    No,  my  dear, 

When  they  reached  the  cells,  Madame  La  our  only  chance  of  safety  is  to  remain  where  we 

Motte  wept  at  the  necessity  which  condemned  are  while  our  provisions  last.  If  the  officers  do 

her  to  a  spot  so  dismal.    Alas,  said  she,  are  we  not  come  here  to-night,  they  probably  will  to- 

indeed  thus  reduced !  The  apartments  above,  morrow ;  or,  perhaps,  the  next  day.  When 

formerly  appeared  to  me  a  deplorable  habita-  they  have  searched  the  abbey,  without  finding 

tion  ;  but  they  arc  a  palace  compared  to  these.  me,  they  will  depart ;  we  may  then  emerge 

True,  my.  dear,  said  La  Motte,  and  let  the  from  this  recess,  and  take  measures  for  removing 

remembrance  of  what  you  once  thought  them,  to  a  distant  country. 

soothe  your  discontent  now  :  these  cells  are  also  Madame  La  Motte  acknowledged  the  justness 

a  palace  compared  to  the  Bicetre,  or  the  Bas-  of  his  remarks,  and  her  mind  being  relieved  by 

tile,  and  to  the  terrors  of  farther  punishment,  the  little  apology  he  had  made,  she  became  to- 

which  would  accompany  them;  let  the  appro-  lerably  cheerful.  Supper  being  ended.  La  Motte 

hension  of  the  greater  evil  teach  you  to  endure  stationed  the  faithful,  though  simple,  Peter  at 

the  less ;  I  am  contented  if  we  find  here  the  re-  the  foot  of  the  steps  that  ascended  to  the  closet, 

fugc  I  seek.  there  to  keep  watch  during  the  night.  Having 

Madame  La  Motte  was  silent,  and  Adeline,  done  this,  he  returned  to  the  lower  cells,  where 
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he  had  left  his  little  family.  The  beds  were 
spread,  and  having  mournfully  bade  each  other 
good  night,  they  lay  down,  and  implored  rest. 

Adeline's  thoughts  were  too  busy  to  suffer 
her  to  repose,  and  when  she  believed  her  com* 
panions  were  sunk  in  slumber,  she  indulged  the 
sorrow  which  reflection  brought  She  also  look- 
ed forward  to  the  future  with  the  most  mourn- 
ful apprehension.  Should  La  Motte  be  seized, 
what  was  to  become  of  her  ?  She  would  then  be 
a  wanderer  in  the  wide  world ;  without  friends 
to  protect,  or  money  to  support  her ;  the  pro- 
spect was  gloomy— was  terrible  !  She  surveyed 
it  and  shuddered  !  The  distresses  too  of  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  La  Motte,  whom  she  loved 
with  the  most  lively  affection,  formed  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  hers. 

Sometimes  she  looked  back  to  her  father ;  but 
in  him  she  only  saw  an  enemy,  from  whom  she 
roust  fly :  this  remembrance  heightened  her 
sorrow :  yet  it  was  not  the  recollection  of  the 
suffering  he  had  occasioned  her,  by  which  she 
was  so  much  afflicted,  as  by  the  sense  of  his 
unkindness:  she  wept  bitterly.  At  length, 
with  that  artless  piety,  which  innocence  only 
knows,  she  addressed  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
resigned  herself  to  his  care.  Her  mind  then 
gradually  became  peaceful  and  reassured,  and 
soon  after  she  sunk  to  repose. 


CHAP.  V. 
A  Surprise— An  Adventure— A  Mystery. 

The  night  passed  without  any  alarm ;  Peter 
had  remained  upon  his  post,  and  heard  no- 
thing that  prevented  his  sleeping.  La  Motte 
heard  him,  long  before  he  saw  him,  most  music- 
ally snoring ;  though  it  must  be  owned  there 
was  more  of  the  bass  than  of  any  other  part  of 
the  gamut  in  his  performance.  He  was  soon 
roused  by  the  bravura  of  La  Motte,  whose  notes 
sounded  discord  to  his  cars,  and  destroyed  the 
torpor  of  his  tranquillity. 

God  bless  you,  master,  what's  the  matter  ? 
cried  Peter,  waking ;  are  they  come  ? 

Yes,  for  aught  you  care,  they  might  be  come. 
Did  I  place  you  here  to  sleep,  sirrah  ? 

Bless  you,  master,  returned  Peter,  sleep  is 
the  only  comfort  to  be  had  here :  I'm  sure  I 
would  not  deny  it  to  a  dog,  in  such  a  place  as 
this. 

La  Motte  sternly  questioned  him  concerning 
any  noise  he  might  have  heard  in  the  night, 
and  Peter  full  as  solemnly  protested  he  had 
heard  none;  an  assertion  which  was  strictly 
true,  for  he  had  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  being 
asleep  the  whole  time. 

La  Motte  then  ascended  to  the  trap-door  and 
listened  attentively.  No  sounds  were  heard, 
and,  as  he  ventured  to  lift  it,  the  full  light  of 


the  sun  burst  upon  his  sight,  the  morning  be- 
ing now  far  advanced ;  he  walked  softly  along 
the  chambers,  and  looked  through  a  window ; 
no  person  was  to  be  seen.  Encouraged  by  his 
apparent  security,  he  ventured  down  the  stairs 
of  the  tower,  and  entered  the  first  apartment. 
He  was  proceeding  towards  the  second,  when, 
suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he  first  peeped 
through  the  crevice  of  the  door,  which  stood 
half  open.  He  looked,  and  distinctly  saw  a 
person  sitting  near  the  window,  upon  which  his 
arm  rested. 

The  discovery  so  much  shocked  him,  that  for 
a  moment  he  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and  was 
utterly  unable  to  move  from  the  spot  The  per- 
son, whose  back  was  towards  him,  arose,  and 
turned  his  head.  La  Motte  now  recovered  him- 
self, and  quitting  the  apartment  as  quickly,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  as  silently  as  possible,  ascend- 
ed to  the  closet  He  raised  the  trap-door,  but 
before  he  closed  it,  heard  the  footsteps  of  a  per- 
son entering  the  outer  chamber.  Bolts,  or  other 
fastening  to  the  trap,  there  were  none  ;  and  his 
security  depended  solely  upon  the  exact  corre- 
spondence of  the  boards.  The  outer  door  of 
the  stone-room  had  no  means  of  defence ;  and 
the  fastenings  of  the  inner  one  were  on  the  wrong 
side  to  afford  him  security,  even  till  some  means 
of  escape  could  be  found. 

When  he  reached  this  room,  he  paused,  and 
heard  distinctly  persons  walking  in  the  closet 
above.  While  he  was  listen  ing,  he  heard  a  voice 
call  him  by  name,  and  he  instantly  fled  to  the  cells 
below,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  trap 
lifted,  and  the  footsteps  of  pursuit ;  but  he  was 
fled  beyond  the  reach  of  hearing  either.  Ha- 
ving thrown  himself  on  the  ground,  at  the  far- 
thest extremity  of  the  vaults,  he  lay  for  some 
time  breathless  with  agitation.  Madame  La 
Motte  and  Adeline,  in  the  utmost  terror,  in- 
quired what  had  happened.  It  was  some  time 
before  he  could  speak ;  when  he  did,  it  was  al- 
most unnecessary,  for  the  distant  noises,  which 
sounded  from  above,  informed  his  family  of  a 
part  of  the  truth. 

The  sounds  did  not  seem  to  approach,  but  | 
Madame  La  Motte,  unable  to  command  her  I 
terror,  shrieked  aloud :  this  redoubled  the  dis-  " 
tress  of  La  Motte. — You  have  destroyed  rne, 
cried  he ;  that  shriek  has  informed  them  where 
I  am.  He  traversed  the  cells  with  clasped  hands 
and  quick  steps.  Adeline  stood  pale,  and  still  as 
death,  supporting  Madame  La  Motte,  whom, 
with  difficulty,  she  prevented  from  fainting. — 
O  !  Dupras !  Dupras !  you  are  already  avenged !  \ 
said  he,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  burst  from  his 
heart  There  was  a  pause  of  silence.  But  why 
should  I  deceive  myself  with  a  hope  of  escaping  e 
he  resumed ;  why  do  I  wait  here  for  their  coming  ? 
Letmerather  ena  these  torturingpangsby  throw- 
ing myself  into  their  hands  at  once. 

As  he  spoke,  he  moved  towards  the  door,  but 
the  distress  of  Madame  La  Motte  arrested  his 
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steps.  Stay,  said  ahe,  for  my  sake,  stay  ;  do  not 
Wave  me  thus,  nor  throw  yourself  voluntarily 
into  destruction ! 

Surely,  sir,  said  Adeline,  you  are  too  precipi- 
tate ;  this  despair  is  useless,  as  it  is  ill-founded. 
We  hear  no  person  approaching ;  if  the  officers 
had  discovered  the  trap-door,  they  would  certain- 
ly have  been  here  before  now.  The  words  of 
Adeline  stilled  the  tumult  of  his  mind :  the  agi- 
tation of  terror  subsided ;  and  reason  beamed  a 
feeble  ray  upon  his  hopes.  He  listened  atten- 
tively, and  perceiving  that  all  was  silent,  ad- 
vanced with  caution  to  the  stone-room,  and 
thence  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 
trap-door.  It  was  closed ;  no  sound  was  heard 
above. 

He  watched  a  long  time,  and  the  silence  con- 
tinuing, his  hopes  strengthened,  and,  at  length, 
he  began  tobeheve  that  the  officers  had  quitted 
the  abbey  ;  the  day,  however,  was  spent  in  an- 
xious watchfulness.  He  did  not  dare  to  unclose 
the  trap-door ;  and  he  frequently  thought  he 
heard  distant  noises.  It  was  evident,  however, 
that  die  secret  of  the  closet  had  escaped  disco- 
very ;  and  on  this  circumstance  he  justly  found- 
ed his  security.  The  following  night  was  pass- 
ed, like  the  day,  in  trembling  nope,  and  inces- 
sant watching. 

But  the  necessities  of  hunger  now  threatened 
them.  The  provisions,  which  had  been  distri- 
buted with  the  nicest  economy,  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  the  most  deplorable  consequences 
might  he  expected  from  their  remaining  longer 
in  concealment.  Thus  circumstanced,  La  Motte 
deliberated  upon  the  most  prudent  method  of 
proceeding.  There  appeared,  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  to  send  Peter  to  Auboine,  the  only 
town  from  which  he  could  return  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  their  necessities.  There  was 
game,  indeed,  in  the  forest;  but  Peter  could 
neither  handle  a  gun,  or  use  a  fishing-rod,  to 
any  advantage. 

It  was  therefore  agreed  that  he  should  go  to 
Auboine  for  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  materials  for  mending  the  coach- 
wheel,  that  they  might  have  some  ready  convey* 
ance  from  the  forest.  La  Motte  forbade  Peter 
to  ask  any  questions  concerning  the  people  who 
bad  inquired  for  him,  or  take  any  methods  for 
discovering  whether  they  had  quitted  the  coun- 
try, lest  his  blunders  should  again  betray  him. 
He  ordered  him  to  be  entirely  silent  as  to  these 
subjects,  and  to  finish  his  business,  and  leave 
the  place,  with  all  possible  dispatch. 

A  difficulty  yet  remained  to  be  overcome— 
Who  should  first  venture  abroad  into  the  abbey, 
to  learn  whether  it  was  vacated  by  the  officers  of 
justice  ?  La  Motte  considered,  that  if  be  was 
again  seen,  he  should  be  effectually  betrayed ; 
wnich  would  not  be  so  certain,  if  one  of  his  fa- 
mil  v  was  observed,  for  they  were  all  unknown 
to  the  officers.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that 


the  person  he  sent  should  have  courage  enough 
to  go  through  with  the  inquiry,  and  wit  enough 
to  conduct  it  with  caution.  Peter,  perhaps,  had 
the  first ;  but  was  certainly  destitute  of  the  last. 
Annette  had  neither.  La  Motte  looked  at  his  t 
wife,  and  asked  her,  if,  for  his  sake,  she  dared 
to  venture.  Her  he  art  shrunk  from  the  proposal, 
yet  she  was  unwilling  to  refuse,  or  appear  indif- 
ferent upon  a  point  so  essential  to  the  safety  of 
her  husband.  Adeline  observed  in  her  counte- 
nance the  agitation  of  her  mind,  and,  surmount- 
ing the  fears  which  had  hitherto  kept  her  silent, 
she  offered  herself  to  go. 

They  will  be  less  likely  to  offend  me,  said  she, 
than  a  man. — Shame  would  not  suffer  La  Motte 
to  accept  her  offer ;  and  Madame,  touched  by 
the  magnanimity  of  her  conduct,  felt  a  momen- 
tary renewal  of  all  her  former  kindness.  Ade- 
line pressed  her  proposal  so  warmly,  and  seem- 
ed so  much  in  earnest,  that  I^a  Motte  began  to 
hesitate.  You,  sir,  said  she,  once  preserved  me 
from  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  your  kind- 
ness has  since  protected  me.  Do  not  refuse  me 
the  satisfaction  of  deserving  ydnr-goodness  by  a 
grateful  return  of  it.  Let  me  go  into  the  abbey, 
and  if,  by  so  doing,  I  should  preserve  you  from 
evil,  I  shall  be  sufficiently  rewarded  for  what 
little  danger  I  may  incur,  for  my  pleasure  will 
be  at  least  equal  to  yours. 

Madame  La  Motte  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
tears  as  Adeline  spoke  ;  and  La  Motte,  sighing 
deeply,  said,  Well,  be  it  so ;  go,  Adeline,  and 
from  this  moment  consider  me  as  your  debtor. 
— Adeline  stayed  not  to  reply,  but  taking  a  light, 
quitted  the  cells,  La  Motte  following  to  raise 
the  trap-door,  and  cautioning  her  to  look,  if 
possible,  into  every  apartment,  before  she  en- 
tered it.  If  you  should  be  seen,  said  he,  you 
must  account  for  your  appearance  so  as  not  to 
discover  me.  Your  own  presence  of  mind  may 
assist  you,  I  cannot — God  bless  you  ! 

When  she  was  gone,  Madame  La  Motte's  ad- 
miration of  her  conduct  began  to  yield  to  other 
emotions.  Distrust  gradually  undermined  kind- 
ness, and  jealousy  raised  suspicions.  It  must  be  J 
a  sentiment  more  powerful  than  gratitude, ' 
thought  she,  that  could  teach  Adeline  to  sub-  < 
due  her  fears.  What,  but  love,  could  influence  i 
her  to  a  conduct  so  generous ! — Madame  La  | 
Motte,  when  she  found  it  impossible  to  account 
for  Adeline's  conduct,  without  alleging  some 
interested  motive*  for  it,  however  her  suspicions 
might  agree  with  the  practice  of  the  world,  had 
surely  forgotten  how  much  she  once  admired 
the  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  her  young 
friend. 

Adeline,  meanwhile,  ascended  to  the  cham- 
bers ;  the  cheerful  beams  of  the  sun  played  once 
more  upon  her  sight,  and  reanimated  her  spi- 
rits; she  walked  lightly  through  the  apartments, 
nor  stopped  till  she  came  to  the  stairs  of  the 
tower.   Here  she  stood  for  some  time,  but  no 
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sounds  met  her  ear,  save  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  among  the  trees,  and,  at  length,  she  de- 
scended. She  passed  the  apartments  below, 
without  seeing  any  person j  and  the  little  fur- 
niture that  remained,  seemed  to  stand  exactly 
as  she  had  left  it.  She  now  ventured  to  look 
out  from  the  tower :  the  only  animate  objects 
that  appeared  were  the  deer,  quietly  grazing 
under  the  shade  of  the  woods.  Her  favourite 
little  fawn  distinguished  Adeline,  and  came 
bounding  towards  her  with  strong  marks  of 
joy.  She  was  somewhat  alarmed  lest  the  animal, 
being  observed,  should  betray  her,  and  walked 
swiftly  away  through  the  cloisters. 

She  opened  the  door  that  led  to  the  great  hall 
of  the  abbey,  but  the  passage  was  so  gloomy  and 
dark,  that  she  feared  to  enter  it,  and  started  back. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  that  she  should  exa- 
mine farther,  particularly  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ruin,  oi  which  she  had  hitherto  had  no 
view  ;  but  her  fears  returned  when  she  recol- 
lected how  far  it  would  lead  her  from  her  only 
place  of  refuge,  and  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
retreat.  She  hesitated  what  to  do ;  but  when 
she  recollected  her  obligations  to  La  Motte,  and 
considered  this  as,  perhaps,  her  only  opportu- 
nity of  doing  him  a  service,  she  determined  to 
proceed. 

As  these  thoughts  passed  rapidly  over  her 
mind,  she  raised  her  innocent  looks  to  Heaven, 
and  breathed  a  silent  prayer.  With  trembling 
stem  she  proceeded  over  fragments  of  the  ruin, 
looking  anxiously  around,  and  often  starting  as 
the  breeze  rustled  among  the  trees,  mistaking  it 
for  the  whisperings  of  men.  She  came  to  the 
lawn  which  fronted  the  fabric,  but  no  person 
was  to  be  seen,  and  her  spirits  revived.  The 
great  door  of  the  hall  she  now  endeavoured  to 
open,  but  suddenly  remembering  that  it  was 
fastened  by  La  Mo  tie's  orders,  she  proceeded  to 
the  north-end  of  the  abbey,  and,  naving  sur- 
veyed the  prospect  around,  as  far  as  the  thick  fo- 
liage of  the  trees  would  permit,  without  per- 
ceiving any  person,  she  turned  her  steps  to  the 
tower  from  which  she  had  issued. 

Adeline  was  now  light  of  heart,  and  return- 
ed with  impatience  to  inform  La  Motte  of  his 
security.  In  the  cloisters  she  was  again  met  by 
her  little  favourite,  and  she  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment to  caress  it.  The  fawn  seemed  sensible  to 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  and  discovered  new  joy  j 
but  while  she  spoke,  it  suddenly  started  from  her 
hand,  and  looking  up,  she  perceived  the  door  of 
the  passage,  leading  to  the  great  hall,  open,  and 
a  man  in  the  habit  of  a  soldier  issue  forth. 

With  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  she  fled  along 
the  cloisters,  nor  once  ventured  to  look  back  ; 
but  a  voice  called  to  her  to  stop,  and  she  heard 
steps  advancing  quick  in  pursuit.  Before  she 
could  reach  the  tower,  her  breath  failed  her, 
and  she  leaned  against  a  pillar  of  the  cloister, 
pale  and  exhausted.  The  man  came  up,  and 
gazing  at  her  with  a  strong  expression  of  sur- 


prise and  curiosity,  he  assumed  a  gentle  man- 
ner, assured  her  sue  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  in- 
quired if  she  belonged  to  La  Motte :  observing 
that  she  still  looked  terrified  and  remained  si- 
lent, he  repeated  his  assurances  and  his  question. 

I  know  that  he  is  concealed  within  the  ruin, 
said  the  stranger ;  the  occasion  of  his  conceal- 
ment I  also  know ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance I  should  see  him,  and  he  will  then  be 
convinced  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  me. 
AdeKne  trembled  so  excessively,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  she  could  support  herself — she  hesita- 
ted, and  knew  not  what  to  reply.  Her  manner 
seemed  to  confirm  the  suspicions  of  the  stranger, 
and  her  consciousness  of  this  increased  her  em- 
barrassment :  he  took  advantage  of  it  to  press 
her  farther.  Adeline,  at  length,  replied,  that 
La  Motte  had  some  time  since  resided  at  the  ab- 
bey.— And  does  still,  madam,  said  the  stran- 
ger ;  lead  me  to  where  he  may  be  found — I  must 
see  him,  and —  Never,  sir,  replied  Adeline,  and 
I  solemnly  assure  you,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
search  for  him. 

That  I  must  try,  resumed  he,  since  you,  ma- 
dam, will  not  assist  me.  I  have  already  fol- 
lowed him  to  some  chambers  above,  where  I 
suddenly  lost  him:  thereabouts  he  must  be 
concealed,  and  it  is  plain,  therefore,  they  afford 
some  secret  passage. 

Without  waiting  Adeline's  reply,  he  sprung 
to  the  door  of  the  tower.  She  now  thought  it 
would  betray  a  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  his 
conjecture  to  follow  him,  and  resolved  to  remain 
below.  But,  on  farther  consideration,  it  occur- 
red to  her,  that  he  might  steal  silently  into  the 
closet,  and  possibly  surprise  La  Motte  at  the 
door  of  the  trap.  She,  therefore,  hastened  after 
him,  that  her  voice  might  prevent  the  danger 
she  apprehended.  He  was  already  in  the  second 
chamber,  when  she  overtook  him ;  she  imme- 
diately began  to  speak  aloud. 

This  room  he  searched  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous care,  but  finding  no  private  door,  or  other 
outlet,  he  proceeded  to  the  closet :  then  it  was, 
that  it  required  all  her  fortitude  to  conceal  her 
agitation.  He  continued  the  search.  Within 
these  chambers  I  know  he  is  concealed,  said  he, 
though  hitherto  I  have  not  been  able  to  disco- 
ver how.  It  was  hither  I  followed  a  man,  whom 
I  believe  to  be  him,  and  he  could  not  escape 
without  a  passage ;  I  shall  not  quit  the  place  till 
I  have  found  it. 

He  examined  the  walls  and  the  boards,  but 
without  discovering  the  division  of  the  floor, 
which,  indeed,  so  exactly  corresponded,  that  La 
Motte  himself  had  not  perceived  it  by  the  eye, 
but  by  the  trembling  of  the  floor  beneath  his 
feet.  Here  is  some  mystery,  said  the  stranger, 
which  I  cannot  comprehend,  and  perhaps  never 
shall.  He  was  turning  to  quit  the  closet,  when, 
who  can  paint  the  distress  of  Adeline,  upon  see- 
ing the  trap-door  gently  raised,  and  La  Motte 
himself  appear.    Hah !  cried  the  stranger,  ad- 
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vancing  eagerly  to  him*  La  Motte  sprang  for- 
ward, and  they  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

The  astonishment  of  Adeline,  for  a  moment, 
surpassed  even  her  former  distress ;  but  a  re- 
membrance darted  across  her  mind,  which  ex- 
plained the  present  scene,  and,  before  La  Motte 
could  exclaim,  My  son !  she  knew  the  stranger 
as  such.  Peter,  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  heard  what  passed  above,  flew  to 
acquaint  his  mistress  with  the  joyful  discovery, 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  she  was  folded  in  the 
embrace  of  her  son.  This  spot,  so  lately  the 
mansion  of  despair,  seemed  metamorphosed  in- 
to the  palace  of  pleasure,  and  the  walls  echoed 
only  to  the  accents  of  joy  and  congratulation. 

The  joy  of  Peter  on  this  occasion  was  beyond 
expression :  he  acted  a  perfect  pantomime— he 
capered  about,  clapped  his  hands — ran  to  his 
young  master — shook  him  by  the  hand,  in  spite 
of  the  frowns  of  La  Motte ;  ran  everywhere, 
without  knowing  for  what,  and  gave  no  rational 
answer  to  anything  that  was  said  to  him. 

After  their  first  emotions  were  subsided,  La 
Motte,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  re^ 
sum  til  his  wonted  solemnity:  I  am  to  blame, 
said  he,  thus  to  give  way  to  joy,  when  I  am  still, 
perhaps,  surrounded  by  danger.  Let  us  secure 
a  retreat  while  it  is  yet  in  our  power,  continued 
he ;  in  a  few  hours  the  king's  officers  may  search 
for  me  again. 

Louis  comprehended  bis  father's  words,  and 
immediately  relieved  his  apprehensions  by  the 
following  relation : — 

A  letter  from  Monsieur  Nemours,  containing 
an  account  of  your  flight  from  Paris,  reached 
me  at  Peronne,  where  I  was  then  upon  duty 
with  my  regiment.  He  mentioned,  that  you  were 
gone  towards  the  south  of  France,  but  as  he  had 
not  since  heard  from  you,  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
place  of  your  refuge.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
I  was  dispatched  into  Flanders  ;  and  being  un- 
able to  obtain  farther  intelligence  of  you,  I  pass- 
ed some  weeks  of  very  painful  solicitude.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign,  I  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  and  immediately  set  out  for  Paris,  ho- 
ping to  learn  from  Nemours  where  you  had 
found  an  asylum. 

Of  this,  however,  he  was  equally  ignorant 
with  myself.    He  informed  roc  that  you  had 

once  before  written  to  him  from  D  ,  upon 

your  second  day's  journey  from  Paris,  under  an 
assumed  name,  as  had  been  agreed  upon ;  and 
that  you  then  said,  the  fear  of  discovery  would 
prevent  your  hazarding  another  letter :  he, 
therefore,  remained  ignorant  of  your  abode,  but 
said,  he  had  no  doubt  you  had  continued  your 
journey  to  the  southward.  t 

Upon  this  slender  information  I  quitted  Pa- 
ris in  search  of  you,  and  proceeded  immediate- 
ly to  V  ,  where  my  inquiries  concerning 

your  farther  progress,  were  successful  as  far  as 

M  .   There  they  told  me  you  hail  staid 

some  time,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  a  young 


lady ;  a  circumstance  which  perplexed  me  much, 
as  I  could  not  imagine  what  young  lady  would 
accompany  you.  I  proceeded,  however,  to 
L  ;  but  there  all  traces  of  you  seemed  to  be 
lost.  As  I  sat  musing  at  the  window  of  the  inn, 
I  observed  some  scribbling  on  the  glass,  and  the 
curiosity  of  idleness  prompted  roe  to  read  it.  I 
thought  I  knew  the  characters,  and  the  lines  I 
read  confirmed  my  conjecture,  for  I  remember- 
ed to  have  heard  you  often  repeat  them. 

Here  I  renewed  ray  inquiries  concerning  your 
route,  and  at  length  I  made  the  people  of  the 
inn  recollect  you,  and  traced  you  as  far  as  Au- 
boine.  There  I  again  lost  you,  till,  upon  my 
return  from  a  fruitless  inquiry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  landlord  of  the  little  inn  where  I 
lodged  told  me  he  believed  he  had  heard  news 
of  you,  and  immediately  recounted  what  had 
happened  at  a  blacksmith's  shop  a  few  hours 
before. 

His  description  of  Peter  was  so  exact,  that  I 
had  not  a  doubt  it  was  you  who  inhabited  the 
abbey  ;  and,  as  I  knew  your  necessity  for  con- 
cealment, Peter's  denial  did  not  shake  my  con- 
fidence. The  next  morning,  with  the  assistance 
of  my  landlord,  I  found  my  way  hkher,  and 
having  searched  every  visible  part  of  the  fabric, 
I  began  to  credit  Peter's  assertion :  your  appear- 
ance, however,  destroyed  this  fear,  by  proving 
that  the  place  was  still  inhabited,  for  you  disap- 
peared so  instantaneously,  that  I  was  not  certain 
it  was  you  whom  I  had  seen.  I  continued  seek- 
ing you  till  near  the  close  of  day,  and  till  then 
scarcely  quitted  the  chambers  whence  you  had 
disappeared.  I  called  on  you  repeatedly,  belie- 
ving that  my  voice  might  convince  you  of  your 
mistake.  At  length  I  retired,  to  pass  the  night 
at  a  cottage  near  the  border  of  the  forest. 

I  came  early  this  morning  to  renew  my  in- 
quiries, and  hoped  that,  believing  yourself  safe, 
you  would  emerge  from  concealment.  But  how 
was  I  disappointed  to  find  the  abbey  as  silent 
and  solitary  as  I  had  left  it  the  preceding  even- 
ing !  I  was  returning  once  more  from  the  great 
hall,  when  the  voice  of  this  young  lady  caught 
my  car,  and  effected  the  discovery  I  had  so  an- 
xiously sought. 

This  little  narrative  entirely  dissipated  the 
first  apprehensions  of  La  Motte ;  but  he  now 
dreaded  that  the  inquiries  of  his  son,  and  his 
own  obvious  desire  of  concealment,  might  ex- 
cite a  curiosity  amongst  the  people  of  Auboine, 
and  lead  to  a  discovery  of  his  true  circumstan- 
ces. However,  for  the  present,  he  determined 
to  dismiss  all  painful  thoughts,  and  endeavour 
to  enjoy  the  comfort  which  the  presence  of  his 
son  had  brought  him.  The  furniture  was  re- 
moved to  a  more  habitable  part  of  the  abbey, 
and  the  cells  were  again  abandoned  to  their  own 
gloom  8. 

The  arrival  of  her  son  seemed  to  have  ani- 
mated Madame  La  Motte  with  new  life,  and  all 
her  afflictions  were,  for  the  present,  absorbed  in 
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joy.  She  often  gazed  silently  on  him  with  a 
mother's  fondness,  and  her  partiality  heighten- 
ed every  improvement  which  time  had  wrought 
in  his  person  and  manner.  He  was  now  in  his 
twenty-third  year ;  his  person  was  manly,  and 
his  air  military ;  his  manners  were  unaffected 
and  graceful,  rather  than  dignified  ;  and  though 
his  features  were  irregular,  they  composed  a 
countenance,  which,  having  seen  it  once,  you 
would  seek  again. 

She  made  cagtr  inquiries  after  the  friends 
she  had  left  at  Paris,  and  learned,  that,  within 
the  few  months  of  her  absence,  some  had  died, 
and  others  quitted  the  place.  La  Motte  also 
learned,  that  a  very  strenuous  search  for  him 
had  been  proBccuteu  at  Paris  ;  and,  though  this 
intelligence  was  only  what  he  had  before  ex- 
pected, it  shocked  him  so  much,  that  he  now 
declared  it  would  be  expedient  to  remove  to  a 
distant  country.  Louis  did  mot  scruple  to  say, 
that  he  thought  he  would  be  as  safe  at  the  ab- 
bey as  at  any  other  place ;  and  repeated  what 
Nemours  had  said,  that  the  king's  officers  had 
been  unable  to  trace  any  part  of  his  route  from 
Paris. 

Besides,  resumed  Louis,  this  abbey  is  pro- 
tected by  a  supernatural  power,  and  none  of  the 
country  people  dare  approach  it. 

Please  you,  my  young  master,  said  Peter,  who 
was  waiting  in  the  room,  we  were  frightened 

Eh  the  first  night  we  came  here,  and  I, 
f,  God  forgive  me !  thought  the  place  was 
ited  by  devils ;  but  they  were  only  owls, 
and  such  like,  after  all. 

Your  opinion  was  not  asked,  said  La  Motte ; 
learn  to  be  silent- 
Peter  was  abashed.  When  he  had  quitted 
the  room,  La  Motte  asked  his  son,  with  seem- 
ing carelessness,  what  were  the  reports  circulated 
y  the  country  people  ? — O !  sir,  replied  Louis, 
I  cannot  recollect  half  of  them.  I  remember, 
however,  they  said,  that  many  years  ago,  a  person, 
(but  nobody  had  ever  seen  him,  so  we  may  iudge 
how  far  the  report  ought  to  be  credited)  was 
privately  brought  to  this  abbey,  and  confined  in 
some  part  of  it,  and  that  there  were  strong  rea- 
sons to  believe  he  came  unfairly  to  his  end. 

La  Motte  sighed.  They  farther  said,  con- 
tinued Louis,  that  the  spectre  of  the  deceased 
had  ever  since  watched  nightly  among  the  ruins : 
and  to  make  the  story  more  wonderful,  for  the 
marvellous  is  the  delight  of  the  vulgar,  they  add- 
ed, that  there  was  a  certain  part  of  the  ruin, 
from  whence  no  person  that  had  dared  to  ex- 
plore it  had  ever  returned.  Thus  people,  who 
nave  few  objects  of  real  interest  to  engage  their 
thoughts,  conjure  up  for  themselves  imaginary 
ones. 

La  Motte  sat  musing.  And  what  were  the 
reasons,  said  he,  at  length  awaking  from  his  re- 
verie, they  nretended  to  assign,  for  believing  the 
person  confined  here  was  murdered  ? 


They  did  not  use  a  term  so  positive  as  that, 

replied  Louis. 

True,  said  La  Motte,  recollecting  himself, 
they  only  said  he  came  unfairly  to  his  end. 

That  is  a  nice  distinction,  said  Adeline. 

Why,  I  could  not  well  comprehend  what 
these  reasons  were,  resumed  Louis  ;  the  people, 
indeed,  say,  that  the  person,  who  was  brought 
heTe,  was  never  known  to  depart,  but  I  do  not 
find  it  certain  that  he  ever  arrived  ;  that  there 
was  strange  privacy  and  mystery  observed,  while 
he  was  here,  and  that  the  abbey  has  never  since 
been  inhabited  by  its  owner.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  nothing  in  all  this  that  deserves  to  be 
remembered.— La  Motte  raised  his  head,  as  if 
to  reply,  when  the  entrance  of  Madame  turned 
the  discourse  upon  a  new  subject,  and  it  was 
not  resumed  that  day. 

Peterwasnow  dispatched  for  provisions,  while  *• 
La  Motte  and  Louis  retired  to  consider  how  far  it 
was  safe  for  them  to  continue  at  the  abbey.  La 
Motte,  notwithstanding  the  assurances  lately 

given  him,  could  not  but  think  that  Peter  a 
lunders,  and  his  son's  inquiries,  might  lead  to 
a  discovery  of  his  residence.  He  revolved  this 
in  his  mind  for  some  time,  but  at  length  a 
thought  struck  him,  that  the  latter  of  these  cir- 
cumstances might  considerably  contribute  to  his 
security.  If  you,  said  he  to  Louis,  return  to  the 
inn  at  Auboine,  from  whence  you  wcr?  directed 
here,  and,  without  seeming  to  intend  giving  in- 
telligence, do  give  the  landlord  an  account  of 
your  having  found  the  abbey  uninhabited,  and 
then  add,  that  you  had  discovered  the  residence 
of  the  person  you  sought  in  some  distant  town, 
it  would  suppress  any  reports  that  may  at  pre- 
sent exist,  and  prevent  the  belief  of  any  in  fu- 
ture. And  if,  after  all  this,  you  can  trust  your- 
self for  presence  of  mind  and  command  of  coun- 
tenance, so  far  as  to  describe  some  dreadful  ap- 
parition, I  think  these  circumstances,  together 
with  the  distance  of  the  abbey,  and  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  forest,  could  entitle  me  to  consider 
this  place  as  my  castle. 

Louis  agreed  to  all  that  his  father  had  pro- 
posed,  and  on  the  following  day  executed  his 
commission  with  such  success,  that  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  abbey  may  be  then  said  to  have 
been  entirely  restored. 

Thus  ended  this  adventure,  the  only  one  that 
had  occurred  to  disturb  the  family  during  their 
residence  in  the  forest.  Adeline,  removed  from 
the  apprehension  of  those  evils  with  which  the 
late  situation  of  La  Motte  had  threatened  her, 
and  from  the  depression  which  her  interest  in 
his  occasioned  her,  now  experienced  a  more  than 
usual  complacency  of  mind.  She  thought,  too, 
that  she  observed  in  Madame  La  Motte  a  re- 
newal of  her  former  kindness,  and  this  circum- 
stance awakened  all  her  gratitude,  and  imparted 
to  her  a  pleasure  as  lively  as  it  was  innocent. 
The  satisfaction  with  which  the  presence  of  her 
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son  inspired  Madame  La  Motto,  Adeline  mis- 
took for  kindness  to  herself,  and  she  exerted 
her  whole  attention  in  an  endeavour  to  become 
worthy  of  it. 

But  the  joy  which  his  unexpected  arrival  had 
given  to  La  Motte  quickly  began  to  evaporate, 
and  the  gloom  of  despondency  again  settled  on 
his  countenance.  He  returned  frequently  to  his 
haunt  in  the  forest — the  same  mysterious  sad- 
ness tinctured  his  manner,  ana  revived  the 
anxiety  of  Madame  La  Motte,  who  was  resol- 
ved to  acquaint  her  son  with  this  subject  of  dis- 
tress, ana  solicit  his  assistance  to  discover  its 
source. 

Her  jealousy  of  Adeline,  however,  she  could 
not  communicate,  though  it  again  tormented 
her,  and  taught  her  to  misconstrue  with  won- 
derful ingenuity  every  look  and  word  of  La 
.^lotte,  and  often  to  mistake  the  artless  expres- 
sions of  Adeline's  gratitude  and  regard,  for  those 
of  warmer  tenderness.  Adeline  nad  formerly 
accustomed  herself  to  long  walks  in  the  forest, 
and  the  design  Madame  had  formed  of  watch- 
ing her  strps,  had  been  frustrated  by  the  late 
circumstances,  and  was  now  entirely  overcome 
by  her  sense  of  its  difficulty  and  danger.  To 
employ  Peter  in  the  affair,  would  be  to  acquaint 
him  with  her  fears,  and  to  follow  herself,  would 
most  probably  betray  her  scheme,  by  making 
Adeline  aware  of  her  jealousy.  Being  thus  re- 
strained by  pride  and  delicacy,  she  was  obliged 
to  endure  the  pangs  of  uncertainty  concerning 
her  suspicions. 

To  Louis,  however,  she  related  the  mysteri- 
ous change  in  his  father's  temper.  He  listened 
to  her  account  with  very  earnest  attention,  and 
the  surprise  and  concern  impressed  upon  his 
countenance  spoke  how  much  his  heart  was  in- 
terested. He  was,  however,  involved  in  equal 
perplexity  with  herself  upon  this  subject,  and 
readily  undertook  to  observe  the  motions  of  La 
Motte,  believing  his  interference  likely  to  be  of 
equal  service  both  to  his  father  and  his  mother. 
He  saw,  in  some  degree,  the  suspicions  of  his 
mother,  but  as  he  thought  she  wished  to  dis- 
guise her  feelings,  he  suffered  her  to  believe  that 
she  succeeded. 

He  now  inquired  concerning  Adeline,  and 
listened  to  her  little  history,  of  which  his  mother 
gave  a  brief  relation,  with  great  apparent  interest. 
So  much  pity  did  he  express  for  her  condition, 
and  so  much  indignation  at  the  unnatural  con- 
duct of  her  father,  that  the  apprehensions  which 
Madame  La  Motte  began  to  form  of  his  having 
discovered  her  jealousy,  yielded  to  those  of  a 
different  kind.  She  perceived  that  the  beauty 
of  Adeline  had  already  fascinated  his  imagina- 
tion, and  she  feared  that  her  amiable  manners 
would  soon  impress  his  heart.  Had  her  first 
fondness  for  Adeline  continued,  she  would  still 
have  looked  with  displeasure  upon  their  attach- 
ment, as  an  obstacle  to  the  promotion  and  the 


fortune  she  hoped  to  see  one  day  enjoyed  by  her 
son.  On  these  she  rested  all  her  future  hopes  1 
of  prosperity,  and  regarded  the  matrimonial  al- 
liance which  he  might  form  as  the  only  means 
of  extricating  his  family  from  their  present  dif- 
ficulties. She,  therefore,  touched  lightly  upon 
Adeline's  merit,  coolly  joined  with  Louis  in  com- 
passionating  her  misfortunes,  and,  with  the  cen- 
sure of  the  father's  conduct,  mixed  an  implied 
suspicion  of  that  of  Adeline's.  The  means  she 
employed  to  repress  the  passion  of  her  son,  had 
a  contrary  effect.  The  indifference  which  she 
expressed  towards  Adeline,  increased  his  pity 
for  her  destitute  condition,  and  the  tenderness 
with  which  she  affected  to  judge  the  father, 
heightened  his  hont  t  indignation  at  his  charac- 
ter. 

As  he  quitted  Madame  La  Motte,  he  saw  his 
father  cross  the  lawn,  and  enter  the  deep  shade 
of  the  forest  on  the  left.  He  judged  this  to  be 
a  good  opportunity  of  commencing  his  plan,  and 
quitting  the  abbey,  slowly  followed  at  a  distance. 
La  Motte  continued  to  walk  straight  forward, 
and  seemed  so  deeply  wrapt  in  thought,  that  ho 
looked  neither  to  the  right  or  left,  and  scarcely 
lifted  his  head  from  the  ground.  Louis  had  fol- 
lowed him  near  half  a  mile,  when  he  saw  him 
suddenly  strike  into  an  avenue  of  the  forest, 
which  took  a  different  direction  from  the  way  he 
had  hitherto  gone.  He  quickened  his  steps  that 
he  might  not  lose  sight  of  him ;  but,  having 
reached  the  avenue,  found  the  trees  so  thickly 
interwoven,  that  La  Motte  was  already  hid  from 
his  view. 

He  continued,  however,  to  pursue  the  way  be- 
fore him  :  it  conducted  him  through  the  most 
gloomy  part  of  the  forest  he  had  yet  seen,  till 
at  length  it  terminated  in  an  obscure  recess, 
overarched  with  high  trees,  whose  interwoven 
branches  excluded  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
and  admitted  only  a  sort  of  solemn  twilight. 
Louis  looked  around  in  search  of  La  Motte,  out 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  While  he  stood  sur- 
veying the  place,  and  considering  what  farther 
should  be  done,  he  observed,  through  the  gloom, 
an  object  at  some  distance,  but  the  deep  shade 
that  fell  around  prevented  his  distinguishing 
what  it  was. 

On  advancing  he  perceived  the  ruins  of  a 
small  building,  which,  from  the  traces  that  re- 
mained, appeared  to  have  been  a  tomb.  As  he 
gazed  upon  it,  Here,  said  he,  are  probably  de- 
posited the  ashes  of  some  ancient  monk,  once  an 
inhabitant  of  the  abbey  ;  perhaps  of  the  founder, 
who,  after  having  spent  a  life  of  abstinence  and 
prayer,  sought  in  heaven  the  reward  of  his  for- 
bearance upon  earth.  Peace  be  to  his  soul ! 
But  did  he  think  a  life  of  mere  negative  virtue 
deserved  an  eternal  reward  ?  Mistaken  man  ! 
reason,  had  you  trusted  to  its  dictates,  would 
have  informed  you,  that  the  active  virtues,  the 
adherence  to  the  golden  rule,  Do  as  you  would 
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be  done  unto,  could  alone  deserve  the  favour  of 
a  Deity,  whose  glory  is  benevolence. 

He  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
spot,  and  presently  saw  a  figure  arise  under  the 
arch  of  the  sepulchre.  It  started,  as  if  on  per- 
ceiving him,  and  immediately  disappeared. 
Louis,  though  unused  to  fear,  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment an  uneasy  sensation,  but  it  almost  imme- 
diately struck  him  that  this  was  La  Motte  him- 
self. He  advanced  to  the  ruin  and  called  him. 
No  answer  was  returned,  and  he  repeated  the 
call,  but  all  was  yet  still  as  the  grave.  He  then 
went  up  to  the  arch- way,  and  endeavoured  to 
examine  the  place  where  he  had  disappeared, 
but  the  shadowy  obscurity  rendered  the  attempt 
fruitless.  He  observed,  however,  a  little  to  the 
right,  an  entrance  to  the  ruin,  and  advanced 
some  steps  down  a  dark  kind  of  passage,  when, 
recollecting  that  this  place  might  be  the  haunt 
of  banditti,  his  danger  alarmed  him,  and  he  re- 
treated with  precipitation. 

He  walked  towards  the  abbey  by  the  way  he 
came,  and  finding  no  person  followed  him,  and 
believing  himself  again  in  safety,  his  former  sur- 
mise returned,  and  he  thought  it  was  La  Motte 
he  had  seen,  He  mused  upon  this  strange  possi- 
bility, and  endeavoured  to  assign  a  reason  for 
so  mysterious  a  conduct,  but  in  vain.  Notwith- 
standing this,  his  belief  of  it  strengthened,  and 
he  entered  the  abbey  under  as  full  a  conviction 
as  the  circumstances  would  admit  of,  that  it  was 
his  father  who  had  appeared  in  the  sepulchre. 
On  entering  what  was  now  used  as  a  parlour, 
he  was  much  surprised  to  find  him  quietly  seat- 
ed there  with  Madame  La  Motte  and  Adeline, 
and  conversing  as  if  he  had  been  returned  some 
time. 

He  took  the  first  opportunity  of  acquainting 
his  mother  with  his  late  adventure,  and  of  in- 
quiring how  long  La  Motte  had  been  returned 
before  niro,  when  learning  that  it  was  near  half 
an  hour,  his  surprise  increased,  and  he  knew 
not  what  to  conclude. 

Meanwhile,  a  perception  of  the  growing  par- 
tiality of  Louis  co-operated  with  the  canker  of 
suspicion,  to  destroy  in  Madame  La  Motte  that 
affection  which  pity  and  esteem  had  formerly 
excited  for  Adeline.  Her  unkindness  was  now 
too  obvious  to  escape  the  notice  of  her  to  whom 
it  was  directed,  ana,  being  noticed,  it  occasioned 
an  anguish  which  Adeline  found  it  very  difficult 
to  endure.  With  the  warmth  and  candour  of 
youth,  she  sought  an  explanation  of  this  change 
of  behaviour,  and  an  opportunity  of  exculpa- 
ting herself*  from  any  intention  of  provoking  it. 
But  this  Madame  La  Motte  artfully  evaded, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  threw  out  hints,  that 
involved  Adeline  in  deeper  perplexity,  and  ser- 
ved to  make  her  present  affliction  more  intoler- 
able. 

I  have  lost  that  affection,  she  would  say, 
which  was  my  all.   It  was  my  only  comfort 
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—yet  I  have  lost  it— and  this  without  even 
knowing  my  offence.  But  I  am  thankful  I  have  1 
not  merited  unkindness,  and,  though  she  has 
abandoned  me,  I  shall  always  love  her.  ' 

Thus  distressed,  she  would  frequently  leave 
the  parlour,  and  retiring  to  her  chamber,  would 
yield  to  a  despondency,  which  ahe  had  never 
known  till  now. 

One  morning,  being  unable  to  sleep,  she  arose 
at  a  very  early  hour.  The  faint  light  of  day  now1 
trembled  through  the  clouds,  and,  gradually 
spreading  from  the  horizon,  announced  the  ri- 
sing sun.    Every  feature  of  the  landscape  was: 
slowly  unveiled,  moist  with  the  dews  of  night, ' 
and  brightening  with  the  dawn,  till  at  length  \ 
the  sun  appeared,  and  shed  the  full  flood  of  day.  \ 
The  beauty  of  the  hour  invited  her  to  walk,  and 
she  went  forth  into  the  forest  to  taste  the  sweets  j 
of  morning.    The  carols  of  new-waked  birds  \ 
saluted  her  as  she  passed,  and  the  fresh  gale  | 
came  scented  with  the  breath  of  flowers,  whose  ' 
tints  glowed  more  vivid  through  the  dew-drops 
that  hung  on  their  leaves. 

She  wandered  on  without  noticing  the  dis- 
tance, and,  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  i 
came  to  a  dewy  glade,  whose  woods,  sweeping  [  . 
clown  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  formed  j ' 
a  scene  so  sweetly  romantic,  that  she  seated 
herself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  to  contemplate  t 
its  beauty.    These  images  insensibly  soothed 
her  sorrow,  and  inspired  her  with  that  pleasing 
melancholy,  so  dear  to  the  feeling  mind.    For  I 
some  time  she  sat  lost  in  a  reverie,  while  the 
flowers  that  grew  on  the  banks  beside  her,  seem- 
ed to  smile  in  new  life,  and  drew  from  her  a 
comparison  with  her  own  condition.  She  mused 
and  sighed,  and  then,  in  a  voice  whose  charm- 
ing melody  was  modulated  by  the  tenderness  taf  '  • 
her  heart,  she  sung  the  following  words : — 


SONNET. 

TO  THE  LILY. 

Soft  silken  flower  !  that  in  the  dewy  vale 
Unfolds  thy  modest  beauties  to  the  mom, 

And  brcath'st  thy  fragrance  on  her  wand'ring  gale. 
O'er  earth's  green  hills  and  shadowy  valleys  borne  x 

When  day  has  closed  his  dazzling  eye, 

And  dying  gales  sink  soft  away ; 
"When  eve  steals  down  the  western  sky. 

And  mountains,  woods,  and  vales  decay  : 

Thy  tender  cups,  that  graceful  swell. 

Droop  sad  beneath  her  chilly  dews ; 
Thy  odours  seek  their  silken  cell, 

And  twilight  veils  thy  languid  hues. 

But  soon,  fair  flower  !  the  morn  shall  rise, 

And  rear  again  thy  pensive  head; 
Again  unveil  thy  snowy  dyes, 

Again  thy  velvet  foliage  spread. 
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Sweet  child  of  Spring  !  like  thee,  in  Sorrow's  shade, 

FuU  oft  I  mourn  in  tears,  and  droop  forlorn  : 
And,  O  !  like  thine,  may  light  my  gloom  pervade, 
.  And  Sorrow  fly  before  Joy's  living  morn  I 

A  distant  echo  lengthened  out  her  tones,  and 
she  sat  listening  to  the  soft  response,  till,  re- 
peating the  last  stanza  of  the  sonnet,  she  was 
an&wered  by  a  voice  almost  as  tender,  and  less 
distant.  She  looked  round  in  surprise,  and  saw 
a  young  man,  in  a  hunter's  dress,  leaning  against 
a  tree,  and  gazing  on  her  with  that  deep  atten- 
tion which  marks  an  enraptured  mind. 

A  thousand  apprehensions  shot  athwart  her 
busy  thought ;  and  she  now  first  remembered 
her  distance  from  the  abbey.  She  rose  in  haste 
to  be  gone,  when  the  stranger  respectfully  ad- 
vanced ;  but  observing  her  timid  looks  and  re- 
tiring steps,  he  paused.  She  pursued  her  way 
towards  the  abbey  ;  and,  though  many  reasons 
made  her  anxious  to  know  whether  she  was  fol- 
lowed, delicacy  forbade  her  to  look  back.  When 
she  reached  the  abbey,  finding  the  family  was 
not  yet  assembled  to  breakfast,  she  retired  to  her 
chamber,  where  her  whole  thoughts  were  em- 
ployed in  conjectures  concerning  the  stranger; 
believing  that  she  was  interested  on  this  point, 
,  no  farther  than  as  it  concerned  the  safety  of  La 
Motte,  she  indulged,  without  scruple,  the  re- 
membrance of  that  dignified  air  and  manner 
wliich  so  much  distinguished  the  youth  she  had 
seen.  After  revolving  the  circumstance  more 
deeply,  she  believed  it  impossible  that  a  person 
of  his  appearance  should  be  engaged  in  a  stra- 
tagem to  betray  a  fellow-creature ;  and  though 
she  was  destitute  of  a  single  circumstance  that 
might  assist  her  surmises  ofwho  he  was,  or  what 
was  his  business  in  an  unfrequented  forest,  she 
rejected,  unconsciously,  every  suspicion  injuri- 
ous to  his  character.  Upon  farther  deliberation, 
therefore,  she  resolved  not  to  mention  this  little 
circumstance  to  La  Motte,  well  knowing,  that 
though  his  danger  might  be  imaginary,  his  ap- 
prehensions would  be  real,  and  would  renew  all 
the  sufferings  and  perplexity,  from  which  he 
was  but  just  released.  She  resolved,  however, 
to  refrain,  for  some  time,  walking  in  the  forest. 

When  she  came  down  to  breakfast  she  obser- 
ved Madame  La  Motte  to  be  more  than  usually 
reserved.  La  Motte  entered  the  room  soon  after 
her,  and  made  some  trifling  observation  on  the 
weather ;  and,  having  endeavoured  to  support 
an  effort  at  cheerfulness,  sunk  into  his  usual  me- 
lancholy. Adeline  watched  the  countenance  of 
Madame  with  anxiety ;  and  when  there  appear- 
ed in  it  a  gleam  of  kindness,  it  was  as  sunshine 
to  her  soul ;  but  she  very  seldom  suffered  Ade- 
line thus  to  flatter  herself.  Her  conversation 
was  restrained,  and  often  pointed  at  something 
more  than  could  be  understood.  The  entrance 
of  Louis  was  a  very  seasonable  relief  to  Adeline, 
who  aim  oat  feared  to  trust  her  voice  with  a  sen- 
tence, lest  its  trembling  accents  should  betray 
her  uneasiness. 


This  charming  morning  drew  you  early  from 
your  chamber,  said  Louis,  addressing  Adeline. 
— You  had,  no  doubt,  a  pleasant  companion  too, 
said  Madame  La  Motte ;  a  solitary  walk  is  sel- 
dom agreeable. 

I  was  alone,  Madame,  replied  Adeline. 

Indeed !  your  own  thoughts  must  be  highly 
pleasing  then. 

Alas !  returned  Adeline,  a  tear,  spite  of  her  ef- 
forts, starting  to  her  eve,  there  are  now  few  sub- 
jects of  pleasure  left  for  them. 

That  is  very  surprising,  pursued  Madame  La 
Motte. 

Is  it,  indeed,  surprising,  madam,  for  those  who 
have  lost  their  last  friend  to  be  unhappy  ? 

Madame  La  Motte's  conscience  acknowledged 
the  rebuke,  and  she  blushed.  Well,  resumed  she, 
after  a  short  pause,  that  is  not  your  situation, 
Adeline ;  looking  earnestly  at  La  Motte.  Ade- 
line, whose  innocence  protected  her  from  sus- 
picion, did  not  regard  this  circumstance ;  but, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  said,  she  rejoiced 
to  hear  her  say  so.  During  this  conversation, 
La  Motte  had  remained  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts ;  and  Louis,  unable  to  guess  at  what 
it  pointed,  looked  alternately  at  his  mother  and 
Adeline  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  he  re- 
garded with  an  expression  so  full  of  tender  com- 
passion, that  it  revealed  at  once  to  Madame  La 
Motte  the  sentiments  of  his  soul ;  and  she  im- 
mediately replied  to  the  last  words  of  Adeline 
with  a  very  serious  air :  A  friend  is  only  estimable 
when  our  conduct  deserves  one ;  the  friendship 
that  survives  the  merit  of  its  object,  is  a  disgrace, 
instead  of  an  honour,  to  both  parties. 

The  manner  and  emphasis  with  which  she  de- 
livered these  words,  again  alarmed  Adeline,  who 
mildly  said,  She  hoped  she  should  never  deserve 
such  censure. — Madame  was  silent ;  but  Adeline 
was  so  much  shocked  by  what  had  already  pass- 
ed, that  tears  sprung  from  her  eyes,  and  she  hid 
her  face  with  her  handkerchief. 

Louis  now  rose  with  some  emotion  ;  and  La 
Motte,  roused  from  his  reverie,  inquired  what 
was  the  matter ;  but,  before  he  could  receive  an 
answer,  he  seemed  to  have  forgot  that  he  had 
asked  the  question .  Adeline  may  give  you  her  own 
account,  said  Madame  La  Motte. — I  have  not 
deserved  this,  said  Adeline,  rising ;  but  since  my 
presence  is  displeasing,  I  will  retire. 

She  moved  towards  the  door,  when  Louis,  who 
was  pacing  the  room  in  apparent  agitation,  gently 
took  her  hand,  saying,  Here  is  some  unhappy 
mistake,  and  would  have  led  her  to  her  seat; 
but  her  spirits  were  too  much  depressed  to  en- 
dure longer  restraint ;  and,  withdrawing  her 
hand,  Suffer  me  to  go,  said  she ;  if  there  is  any 
mistake,  I  am  unable  to  explain  it.— Saying  this, 
she  quitted  the  room.  Louis  followed  her  with 
his  eyes  to  thcjloar ;  when,  turning  to  his  mo- 
ther, Surely,  <madjup,  said  he,  you  are  to  blame  ; 
my  life  on  it,  she  deserves  your  warmest  tender- 
ness. 

You  are  very  eloquent  in  her  cause;  sjr,  said 
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Madame,  may  I  presume  to  ask  what  has  inte- 
rested you  thus  in  her  favour. 

Her  own  amiable  manners,  rejoined  Louis, 
which  no  one  can  observe  without  esteeming 
them. 

But  you  may  presume  too  much  on  your  own 
observations ;  it  is  possible  these  amiable  man- 
ners may  deceive  you. 

Your  pardon,  madam  ;  I  may,  without  pre- 
sumption, affirm  they  cannot  deceive  me. 

You  have,  no  doubt,  good  reasons  for  this  as- 
sertion ;  and  I  perceive,  by  your  admiration  of 
this  artless  innocent,  she  has  succeeded  in  her 
design  of  entrapping  your  heart. 
.  Without  designing  it,  she  has  won  my  admi- 
ration, which  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had 
she  been  capable  of  the  conduct  you  mention. 

Madame  La  Motte  was  going  to  reply,  but 
was  prevented  by  her  husband,  who,  again 
roused  from  his  reverie,  inquired  into  the  cause 
of  dispute :  Away  with  this  ridiculous  behaviour, 
8aid  he,  in  a  voice  of  displeasure.  Adeline  has 
omitted  some  household-duty,  I  suppose,  and  an 
offence  so  heinous  deserves  severe  punishment, 
no  doubt ;  but  let  me  be  no  more  disturbed  with 
your  petty  quarrels :  if  you  must  be  tyrannical, 
madam,  indulge  your  humour  in  private. 

Saying  this,  he  abruptly  quitted  the  room,  and 
Louis  immediately  following,  Madame  was  left 
to  her  own  unpleasant  reflections.  Her  ill- 
humour  proceeded  from  the  usual  cause.  She 
had  heard  of  Adeline's  walk :  and  La  Motte  ha- 
ving gone  forth  into  the  forest  at  an  early  hour, 
her  imagination,  heated  by  the  broodings  of  jea- 
lousy, suggested  that  they  had  appointed  a  meet- 
ing. This  was  confirmed  to  her  by  the  entrance 
of  Adeline,  quickly  followed  by  La  Motte ;  and 
her  perceptions  thus  jaundiced  by  passion,  nei- 
ther the  presence  of  her  son,  nor  her  usual  at- 
tention to  good  manners,  had  been  able  to  restrain 
Jher  emotions.  The  behaviour  of  Adeline,  in  the 
J  late  scene,  she  considered  as  a  refined  piece  of 
lart ;  and  the  indifference  of  La  Motte  as  affect- 
ed.  So  true  it  is,  that 

Trifles,  light  as  nir. 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong, 
As  proofs  of  Holy  Writ. 

And  so  ingenious  was  she  to  twist  the  true  cause 
the  wrong  way. 

Adeline  had  returned  to  her  chamber  to  weep. 
When  her  first  agitation  was  subsided,  she  took 
an  ample  review  of  her  conduct ;  and  perceiving 
nothing  of  which  she  could  accuse  herself,  she 
became  more  satisfied,  deriving  her  best  comfort 
from  the  integrity  of  her  intentions.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  accusation,  innocence  may  sometimes  be 
oppressed  with  the  punishment  due  only  to  guilt ; 
but  reflection  dissolves  the  illusions  of  terror,  and 
brings  to  the  aching  bosom  the  consolations  of 
virtue. 

When  La  Motte  quitted  the  room,  he  had 
gone  into  the  forest,  which  Louis  observing,  he 


followed  and  joined  him,  with  an  intention  of 
touching  upon  the  subject  of  his  melancholy. 
It  is  a  fine  morning,  sir,  said  Louis ;  if  you  will 
give  me  leave,  I  will  walk  with  you.  La  Motte, 
though  dissatisfied,  did  not  object ;  and  after  they 
had  proceeded  some  way,  he  changed  the  course 
of  his  walk,  striking  into  a  path,  contrary  to  that 
which  Louis  had  observed  him  take  on  the  fore- 
going day. 

Louis  remarked,  that  the  avenue  they  had 
quitted  was  more  shady,  and  therefore  more 
pleasant.  La  Motte  not  seeming  to  notice  this 
remark,  It  leads  to  a  singular  spot,  continued  he, 
which  I  discovered  yesterday. — La  Motte  raised 
his  head  ;  Louis  proceeded  to  describe  the  tomb, 
and  the  adventure  he  had  met  with ;  during  his 
relation  La  Motte  regarded  him  with  earnest  at-  , 
tention ;  while  hhi  own  countenance  suffered 
various  changes.  When  he  had  concluded,  You 
were  very  daring,  said  La  Motte,  to  examine 
that  place,  particularly  when  you  ventured  down 
the  passage ;  I  would  advise  you  to  be  more 
cautious  how  you  penetrate  the  depths  of  this 
forest.  I,  myself,  have  not  ventured  beyond  a 
certain  boundary ;  and  am,  therefore,  uninform- 
ed what  inhabitants  it  may  harbour.  Your  ac- 
count has  alarmed  me,  continued  he,  for  if  ban- 
ditti arc  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  am  not  safe  from 
their  depredation :  'tis  true,  I  have  but  little  to  \ 
lose,  except  my  life.  '  J 

And  the  lives  of  your  family,  rejoined  Louis.  / 
— Of  course,  said  La  Motte.  '  ' 

It  would  be  well  to  have  more  certainty  upon 
that  head,  rejoined  Louis;  I  am  considering 
how  we  may  obtain  it. 

'Tis  useless  to  consider  that,  said  La  Motte, 
the  inquiry  itself  brings  danger  with  it ;  your 
life  would,  perhaps,  be  paid  for  the  indulgence 
of  your  curiosity ;  our  only  chance  of  safety  is 
by  endeavouring  to  remain  undiscovered.  Let 
us  move  towards  the  abbey. 

Louis  knew  not  what  to  think,  but  said  no 
more  upon  the  subject.  La  Motte  soon  after 
relapsed  into  a  fit  of  musing ;  and  his  son  now 
took  occasion  to  lament  that  depression  of  spi- 
rits which  he  had  lately  observed  in  him.  Ba- 
ther lament  the  cause  of  it,  6aid  La  Motte,  with 
a  sigh. — That  I  do  most  sincerely,  whatever  it 
may  be.  May  I  venture  to  inquire,  sir,  what  is 
the  cause  ? 

Are,  then,  my  misfortunes  so  Utile  known  to 
you,  rejoined  La  Motte,  as  to  make  that  ques- 
tion necessary  ?  Am  I  not  driven  from  my  home, 
from  my  friends,  and  almost  from  my  country, 
and  shall  it  be  asked  why  I  am  afflicted  ?— Louis 
felt  the  justice  of  this  reproof,  and  was  a  mo- 
ment silent ;  That  you  are  afflicted,  sir,  does  not 
excite  my  surprise,  resumed  he ;  it  would,  in- 
deed, be  strange,  were  you  not. 

What  then  does  excite  your  surprise  ? 

The  air  of  cheerfulness  you  wore  when  I  first 
came  hither. 

You  lately  lamented  that  I  was  afflicted,  said 
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La  Motte,  and  now  seem  not  very  well  pleased 
that  I  once  was  cheerful.  What  is  the  meaning 
ofthis? 

You  much  mistake  me,  said  his  son,  nothing 
could  give  me  so  much  satisfaction  as  to  see  that 
cheerfulness  renewed ;  the  same  cause  of  sorrow 
existed  at  that  time,  yet  you  was  then  cheerful. 

That  I  was  then  cheerful,  said  La  Motte,  you 
might,  without  flattery,  have  attributed  to  your- 
self ;  your  presence  revived  me,  and  I  was  relie- 
ved, at  the  same  time,  from  a  load  of  apprehen- 

Why,  then,  since  the  same  cause  exists,  are 
you  not  still  cheerful  ? 

And  why  do  you  not  recollect  that  it  is  your 
father  you  thus  speak  to  ? 

I  do,  sir,  and  nothing  hut  anxiety  for  my  fa- 
ther could  have  urged  me  thus  far :  it  is  with 
inexpressible  concern  I  perceive  you  have  some 
secret  cause  of  uneasiness  ;  reveal  it,  sir,  to  those 
who  claim  a  share  in  all  your  affliction,  and  suf- 
fer them,  by  participation,  to  soften  its  severity. 
Louis  looked  up,  and  observed  the  countenance 
of  his  father  pale  as  death  :  his  lips  trembled 
while  he  spoke.  Your  penetration,  however 
you  may  rely  upon  it,  has,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, deceived  you.  I  have  no  subject  of  dis- 
tress, but  what  you  are  already  acquainted  with, 
and  I  desire  this  conversation  may  never  be  re- 
newed. 

If  it  is  your  desire,  of  course  I  obey,  said 
Louis ;  but  pardon  me,  sir,  if 

I  will  not  pardon  you,  sir,  interrupted  La 
Motte,  let  the  discourse  end  here.  Saying  this, 
he  quickened  his  steps,  and  Louis,  not  daring  to 
pursue,  walked  quietly  on  till  he  reached  the 
abbey. 

Adeline  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day 
alone  in  her  chamber,  where,  having  examined 
her  conduct,  she  endeavoured  to  fortifvher  heart 
against  the  unmerited  displeasure  of  Madame  La 
Motte.  This  was  a  task  more  difficult  than  that 
of  self-acquittance.  She  loved  her,  and  had 
relied  on  her  friendship,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  conduct  of  Madame,  still  appeared  va- 
luable. It  was  true,  she  had  not  deserved  to 
lose  it,  but  Madame  was  so  averse  to  explana- 
tion, that  there  was  little  probability  of  recover- 
ing it,  however  ill-founded  might  be  the  cause 
ofher  dislike.  At  length,  she  reasoned,  or  ra- 
ther, perhaps,  persuaded  herself  into  tolerable 
composure  ;  for  to  resign  a  real  good  with  con- 
tentment, is  less  an  effort  of  reason  than  of  tem- 
per. 

For  many  hours  she  busied  herself  upon  a 
niece  of  work,  which  she  had  undertaken  for 
Madame  La  Motte ;  and  this  she  did,  without 
the  least  intention  of  conciliating  her  favour, 
but  because  she  felt  there  was  something  in  thus 
repaying  un kindness,  which  was  suitable  to  her 
own  temper,  sentiments,  and  pride.  Self-love 
may  be  the  centre  round  which  the  human  af- 
fections move,  for  whatever  motive  conduces  to 
self-gratification  may  be  resolved  into  self-love  ; 


yet  some  of  these  affections  are  in  their  nature  so 
refined,  that  though  we  cannot  deny  their  ori- 
gin, they  almost  deserve  the  name  of  virtue.  Of 
this  species  was  that  of  Adeline. 

In  this  employment,  and  in  reading,  Adeline 
passed  as  much  of  the  day  as  possible.  From 
books,  indeed,  she  had  constantly  derived  her 
chief  information  and  amusement :  those  belong- 
ing to  La  >lotte  were  few,  but  well-chosen ;  and 
Adeline  could  find  pleasure  in  reading  them  more 
than  once.  When  her  mind  was  discomposed 
by  the  behaviour  of  Madame  La  Motte,  or  by  a 
retrospection  of  her  early  misfortunes,  a  book 
was  the  opiate  that  lulled  it  to  repose.  La  Motte 
had  several  of  the  best  English  poets,  a  language 
which  Adeline  had  learned  in  the  convent ;  their 
beauties,  therefore,  she  was  capable  of  tasting, 
and  they  often  inspired  her  with  enthusiastic 
delight.  , 

At  the  decline  of  day  she  quitted  her  chamber 
to  enjoy  the  sweet  evening  hour,  but  strayed  no 
farther  than  an  avenue  near  the  abbey,  which 
fronted  the  west.  She  read  a  little,  hut,  find- 
ing it  impossible  any  longer  to  abstract  her  at- 
tention from  the  scene  around,  she  closed  the 
book,  and  yielded  to  the  sweet  complacent  me- 
lancholy which  the  hour  inspired.  The  air  was 
still ;  the  sun,  sinking  below  the  distant  hills, 
spread  a  purple  glow  over  the  landscape,  and 
touched  the  forest  glades  with  softer  light.  A 
dewy  freshness  was  diffused  upon  the  air.  As 
the  sun  descended,  and  the  dusk  came  silently 
on,  the  scene  assumed  a  solemn  grandeur.  As 
she  mused,  she  recollected  and  repeated  the  fol- 
lowing Btanxas : — 

NIGHT. 

Now  Ev'ning  fades !  her  pensive  step  retires, 
And  Night  leads  on  the  dews,  and  shadowy  hours  $ 

Her  awful  pomp  of  planetary  fitcs, 
And  all  her  train  of  visionary  powers. 

These  paint  with  fleeting  shapes  the  dream  of  sleep, 
These  swell  the  waking  soul  with  pleasing  dread ; 

These  thiough  the  glooms  in  forms  terrific  sweep, 
And  rouse  the  thrilling  horrors  of  the  dead  ! 

Queen  of  the  solemn  thought — mysterious  Night ! 

Whose  step  is  darkness  and  whose  voice  is  fear  ! 
Thy  shades  I  welcome  with  severe  delight, 

And  bail  thy  hollow  gales,  that  sigh  so  drear  ! 

When,  wrapt  in  clouds,  and  riding  in  the  blast, 
Thou  roll'st  the  storm  along  the  sounding  shore, 

I  love  to  watch  the  whelming  billows,  cast 
On  rocks  bdow,  and  listen  to  the  roar. 

Thy  milder  terrors,  Night,  I  frequent  woo, 
Thy  silent  lightnings,  and  thy  meteors'  glare. 

Thy  northern  fares  bright  with  ensanguined  hue, 
That  light  in  heaven's  high  vault  the  fervid  air. 

But  chief  I  love  thee,  when  thy  lurid  car 

Sheds  through  the  fleecy  clouds  a  trembling  glean), 

And  shews  the  misty  mountain  from  afar, 
The  nearer  forest,  and  the  valley's  Mieara  : 
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And  nameless  objects  la  the  vale  below, 
That,  floating  dimly,  to  the  musing  eye 

Assume,  at  Fancy's  touch,  fantastic  shew. 
And  raise  her  sweet  romantic  visions  high. 

Then  let  me  stand  amidst  thy  glooms  profound, 
On  some  wild  woody  steep,  and  hear  the  breeze 

That  swells  in  mournful  melody  around, 
And  faintly  dies  upon  the  distant  trees. 

What  melancholy  charm  steals  o'er  the  mind  ! 

What  hallow'd  tears  the  rising  rapture  greet ! 
While  many  a  viewless  spirit  in  the  wind 

Sighs  to  the  lonely  hour  in  accent  sweet ! 

Ah  !  who  the  dear  illusions  pleased  would  yield, 
Which  Fancy  wakes  from  silence  and  from  shades, 

For  all  the  sober  forms  of  truth  reveaTd, 
For  all  the  scenes  that  Day's  bright  eye  pervades  ! 

On  her  return  to  the  abbey  she  was  joined  by 
Louis,  who,  after  some  conversation,  said,  I  am 
much  grieved  by  the  scene  to  which  I  was  wit- 
ness this  morning,  and  have  longed  for  an  op- 
portunity of  telling  you  so.  My  mother's  be- 
haviour is  too  mysterious  for  me  to  account  for, 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  she  labours  un- 
der some  mistake.  What  I  have  to  request  is, 
that  whenever  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  you 
will  command  me. 

Adeline  thanked  him  for  his  friendly  offer, 
which  she  felt  more  sensibly  than  she  chose  to 
express.  I  am  unconscious,  said  she,  of  any  of- 
fence that  may  have  deserved  Madame  La  Motte's 
displeasure,  and  am,  therefore,  totally  unable  to 
account  for  it  I  have  repeatedly  sought  an  ex- 
planation, which  she  has  as  anxiously  avoided ; 
it  Js  better,  therefore,  to  press  the  subject  no  far- 
ther. At  the  same  time,  sir,  suffer  roe  to  assure 
you,  I  have  a  just  sense  of  your  goodness. — Louis 
sighed,  and  was  silent.  At  length,  I  wish  you 
would  permit  me,  resumed  he,  to  speak  with  my 
mother  upon  this  subject.  I  am  sure  I  could 
convince  her  of  her  error. 

By  no  means,  replied  Adeline ;  Madame  La 
Motte's  displeasure  has  given  me  inexpressible 
concern ;  but  to  compel  her  to  an  explanation, 
would  only  increase  this  displeasure,  instead  of 
removing  it.  Let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  attempt 
it. 

I  submit  to  your  judgment,  said  Louis ;  but, 
for  once,  it  is  with  reluctance ;  I  should  esteem 
myself  most  happy,  if  I  could  be  of  service  to 
I  you.    He  spoke  this  with  an  accent  so  tender, 
i  that  Adeline,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  the 
{sentiments  of  his  heart.  A  mind  more  fraught 
with  vanity  than  hers,  would  have  taught  her 
long  ago  to  regard  the  attentions  of  Louis  as  the 
result  of  something.inorc  than  well-bred  gallant- 
ry. She  did  not  appear  to  notice  his  last  words, 
but  remained  silent,  and  involuntarily  quicken- 
ed her  pace.    Louis  said  no  more,  but  seemed 
sunk  in  thought ;  and  this  silence  remained  un- 
interrupted, till  they  entered  the  abbey. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Heooc,  horrible  shadow '. 
Unreal  mockery,  hence  J 

Nbar  a  month  elapsed  without  any  remark- 
able occurrence :  the  melancholy  of  La  Motte 
suffered  little  abatement ;  and  the  behaviour  of 
Madame  to  Adeline,  though  somewhat  softened, 
was  still  far  from  kind.  Louis,  by  numberless 
little  attentions,  testified  his  growing  affection 
for  Adeline,  who  continued  to  treat  them  as  pass- 
ing civilities. 

It  happened,  one  stormy  night,  as  they  were 
preparing  for  rest,  that  they  were  alarm  ed  by 
the  trampling  of  horses  near  the  abbey.  The 
sound  of  several  voices  succeeded,  and  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  great  gate  of  the  hall  soon  af- 
ter confirmed  the  alarm.  La  Motte  had  little 
doubt  that  the  officers  of  justice  had  at  length 
discovered  his  retreat,  and  the  perturbation  of 
fear  almost  confounded  his  senses ;  he,  however, 
ordered  the  lights  to  be  extinguished,  and  a  pro- 
found silence  to  be  observed,  unwilling  to  ne- 
glect the  slightest  possibility  of  security.  There 
was  a  chance,  he  thought,  that  the  persons  might 
suppose  the  place  uninhabited,  and  believe  they 
had  mistaken  the  object  of  their  search.  His  or- 
ders were  scarcely  obeyed,  when  the  knocking 
was  renewed,  and  with  increased  violence.  La 
Motte  now  repaired  to  a  small  grated  window  in 
the  portal  of  the  gate,  that  he  might  observe  the 
number  and  appearance  of  the  strangers. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  baffled  his  purpose ; 
he  could  only  perceive  a  group  of  men  on  horse- 
back ;  but,-Usteningattentively,hcdistinguished 
a  part  of  their  discourse.  Several  of  the  men  conr 
tended,  that  they  had  mistaken  the  place ;  till  a 
person,  who,  from  his  authoritative  voice,  ap- 
peared to  be  their  leader,  affirmed,  that  the  lighta 
had  issued  from  this  spot,  and  he  was  positive 
there  were  persons  within.  Having  said  this,  he 
again  knocked  loudly  at  the  gate,  and  was  an- 
swered only  by  hollow  echoes.  La  Motte's 
heart  trembled  at  the  sound,  and  he  was  unable 
to  move. 

After  waiting  some  time,  the  strangers  seemed 
as  if  in  consultation,  but  their  discourse  was  con- 
ducted in  such  a  low  tone  of  voice,  that  La  Motte 
was  unable  to  distinguish  its  purport.  They 
withdrew  from  the  gate,  as  if  to  depart,  buthe  pre- 
sently thought  he  heard  them  amongst  the  trees 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fabric,  and  soon  became 
convinced  they  had  not  left  the  abbey.  A  few 
minutes  held  La  Motte  in  a  state  of  torturing  sus- 
pense ;  he  quitted  the  grate,  where  Louis  now 
stationed  himself,  for  that  part  of  the  edifice 
which  overlooked  the  spot  where  he  supposed 
them  to  be  waiting. 

The  storm  was  now  loud,  and  the  hollow 
blasts,  which  rushed  among  the  trees,  prevent* 
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ed  his  distmpiishing  any  other  sound.  Once, 
in  *  pause  of  the  wind,  he  thought  he  heard 
voices ;  but  he  was  not  long  left  to  conjecture, 
for  the  renewed  knocking  at  the  gate  again  ap- 
palled him ;  and,  regardless  of  the  terrors  of 
Madame  La  Motte  and  Adeline,  he  ran  to  try 
his  last  chance  of  concealment,  by  means  of  the 
trap-door. 

Soon  after,  the  violence  of  the  assailants  seem- 
ed to  increase  with  every  gust  of  the  tempest ; 
the  gate,  which  was  old  and  decayed,  burst  from 
its  hinges,  and  admitted  them  to  the  hall.  At 
the  moment  of  their  entrance,  a  scream  from 
Madame  La  Motte,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  an 
adjoining  apartment,  confirmed  the  suspicion  of 
the  principal  stranger,  who  continued  to  advance, 
as  fast  as  the  darkness  would  permit  him. 

Adeline  had  fainted,  and  Madame  La  Motte 
was  calling  loudly  for  assistance,  when  Peter 
entered  with  lights,  and  discovered  the  hall  fill- 
ed with  men,  and  his  young  mistress  senseless 
upon  the  Moor.  A  chevalier  now  advanced,  and 
soliciting  pardon  of  Madame  for  the  rudeness  of 
his  conduct,  was  attempting  an  apology,  when 
perceiving  Adeline, he  hastened  to  raise  her  from 
the  ground  ;  but  Louis,  who  now  returned, 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  desired  the  stranger 
not  to  interfere. 

The  person  to  whom  lie  spoke  this,  wore  the 
star  of  one  of  the  first  orders  in  France,  and  had 
an  air  of  dignity,  which  declared  him  to  be  of 
superior  rank.  He  appeared  to  be  about  forty, 
but,  perhaps,  the  spirit  and  fire  of  his  counte- 
nance made  the  impression  of  time  upon  his 
features  less  perceptible.  His  softened  aspect 
and  insinuating  manners,  while,  regardless  of 
himself,  he  seemed  attentive  only  to  the  condi- 
;  tkm  of  Adeline,  gradually  dissipated  the  appre- 
-  hensions  of  Madame  La  Motte,  and  subdued  the 
sudden  resentment  of  Louis.  Upon  Adeline, 
who  was  yet  insensible,  he  gazed  with  an  eager 
admiration,  which  seemed  to  absorb  all  the  fa- 
culties of  his  mind.  She  was,  indeed,  an  object 
not  to  be  contemplated  with  indifference. 

Her  beauty,  touched  with  the  languid  de- 
licacy of  illness,  gained  from  sentiment  what 
it  lost  in  bloom.  The  negligence  of  her  dress, 
loosened  for  the  purpose  of  freer  respiration, 
discovered  the  graces  which  her  auburn  tresses 
that  fell  in  profusion  over  her  bosom,  shaded, 
but  could  not  conceal. 

There  now  entered  another  stranger,  a  young 
chevalier,  who,  having  spoken  hastily  to  the 
elder,  joined  the  general  group  that  surrounded 
Adeline.  He  was  of  a  person,  in  which  elegance 
was  happily  blended  with  strength,  and  had  a 
countenance  animated,  but  not  haughty  ;  noble, 
yet  expressive  of  peculiar  sweetness.  What  ren- 
dered it  at  present  most  interesting,  was  the 
compassion  he  seemed  to  feel  for  Adeline,  who 
now  revived  and  saw  him,  the  first  object  that 
met  her  eyes,  bending  over  her  in  silent  anxiety. 

On  perceiving  him,  a  blush  of  quick  surprise 


passed  over  her  cheek,  for  she  knew  him  to  be 
the  stranger  she  had  seen  in  the  forest.  Her 
countenance  instantly  changed  to  the  paleness 
of  terror,  when  she  observed  the  room  crowded 
with  people.  Louis  now  supported  her  into  an- 
other apartment,  where  the  two  chevaliers,  who 
followed  her,  again  apologized  for  the  alarm  they 
had  occasioned.  The  elder  turning  to  Madame 
La  Motte,  said,  You  are,  no  doubt,  madam, 
ignorant  that  I  am  the  proprietor  of  this  abbey. 
She  started.  Be  not  alarmed,  madam,  you  are 
safe  and  welcome.  This  ruinous  spot  has  been 
long  abandoned  by  me,  and  if  it  has  afforded  you 
a  shelter,  I  am  happy. — Madame  La  Motte  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  for  this  condescension,  and 
Louis  declared  his  sense  of  the  politeness  of  the 
Marquis  de  Montalt,  for  that  was  the  tide  of  the 
noble  stranger. 

My  chief  residence,  said  the  Marquis,  is  in 
a  distant  province,  but  I  have  a  chateau  near 
the  borders  of  the  forest,  and  in  returning  from 
an  excursion,  I  have  been  benighted  and  lost 
my  way.  A  light,  which  gleamed  through  the 
trees,  attracted  me  hither,  and  such  was  the  dark- 
ness without,  that  I  did  not  know  it  proceed- 
ed from  the  abbey  till  I  came  to  the  door.— 
The  noble  deportment  of  the  strangers,  the 
splendour  of  their  apparel,  and,  above  all,  this 
speech,  dissipated  every  remaining  doubt  of 
Madame's,  and  she  was  giving  orders  for  re- 
freshments to  be  set  before  them,  when  J  a  Motte, 
who  had  listened,  and  was  now  convinced  he 
had  nothing  to  fear,  entered  the  apartment.  . 

He  advanced  towards  the  Marquis  with  a  com- 
placent air,  but,  as  he  would  nave  spoke,  the 
words  of  welcome  faltered  on  his  lips,  nis  limbs 
trembled,  and  a  ghastly  paleness  overspread  his 
countenance.  The  Marquis  was  little  less  agi- 
tated, and,  in  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  put 
his  hand  upon  his  sword,  but,  recollecting  him- 
self", he  withdrew  it,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  command  of  features.  A  pause  of  agonizing 
silence  ensued.  La  Motte  made  some  motion 
towards  the  door,  but  his  agitated  frame  refused 
to  support  him,  and  he  sunk  into  a  chair,  silent 
and  exhausted.  The  horror  of  his  countenance, 
together  with  his  whole  behaviour,  excited  the 
utmost  surprise  in  Madame,  whose  eyes  inqui- 
red of  the  Marquis  more  than  he  thought  pro- 
per to  answer :  nis  looks  increased  instead  of  ex- 
plaining the  mystery,  and  expressed  a  mixture 
of  emotions,  which  she  could  not  analyze.  Mean- 
time she  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  revive  her 
husband,  but  he  repressed  her  efforts,  and  avert- 
ing his  face,  covered  it  with  his  hands. 

The  Marquis  seeming  to  recover  his  presence 
of  mind,  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  hall  where 
his  people  were  assembled,  when  La  Motte, 
starting  from  his  seat,  with  a  frantic  air,  called 
on  him  to  return.  The  Marquis  looked  back  and ' 
stopped,  but  still  hesitated  whether  to  proceed; 
the  supplications  of  Adeline,  who  was  now  re- 
turned, added  to  those  of  La  Motte,  determined 
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him,  and  he  sat  down.  I  request  you,  my  lord, 
•aid  La  Motte,  that  we  may  converse  for  a  few 
moments  by  ourselves. 

The  request  is  bold,  and  the  indulgence,  per- 
haps, dangerous,  said  the  Marquis :  it  is  more 
also  than  I  will  grant.  You  can  have  nothing  to 
say,  with  which  your  family  are  not  acquainted 
— speak  your  purpose,  and  be  brief. — La  Motte's 
complexion  varied1  to  every  sentence  of  hisspeech. 
Impossible!  my  lord,  said  he;  my  hps  shall 
close  for  ever,  ere  they  pronounce  before  another 
human  being  the  words  reserved  for  you  alone. 
I  entreat — I  supplicate  of  you  a  few  moments'  pri- 
vate discourse. — As  he  pronounced  these  words, 
tears  swelled  into  his  eyes,  andvthe  Marquis, 
softened  by  his  distress,  consented,  though  with 
evident  emotion  and  reluctance,  to  his  request. 

La,  Motte  took  a  light,  and  led  the  Marquis 
to  a  small  room  in  a  remote  part  of  the  edifice, 
where  they  remained  near  an  hour.  Madame, 
alarmed  by  the  length  of  their  absence,  went  in 
quest  of  them :  as  she  drew  near,  a  curiosity,  in 
such  circumstances,  perhaps,  not  unjustifiable, 
prompted  her  to  listen.  La  Motte  just  then 
exclaimed — The  phrenzy  of  despair ! — Some 
words  followed,  delivered  in  a  low  tone,  which 
she  could  not  understand. — I  have  suffered  more 
than  I  can  express,  continued  he ;  the  same 
image  has  pursued  me  in  my  midnight  dream, 
and  in  my  daily  wanderings.  There  is  no  pu- 
nishment short  of  death,  which  I  would  not 
have  endured,  to  regain  the  state  of  mind  with 
which  I  entered  this  forest.  I  again  address 
myself  to  your  compassion. 

A  loud  gust  of  wind,  that  burst  along  the  pas- 
sage where  Madame  La  Motte  stood,  overpower- 
ed his  voice  and  that  of  the  Marquis,  who  spoke 
in  reply :  but  she  soon  after  distinguished  these 
words — To-morrow,  my  lord,  if  you  return  to 
these  ruins,  I  will  lead  you  to  the  spot. 

That  is  scarcely  necessary,  and  may  be  dan- 
gerous, said  the  Marquis. — From  you,  my  lord, 
I  can  excuse  these  doubts,  resumed  La  Motte ; 
but  I  will  swear  whatever  you  shall  propose. 
Yes,  continued  he,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quence, I  will  swear  to  submit  to  your  decree  ! — 
The  rising  tempest  again  drowned  the  sound  of 
their  voices,  and  Madame  La  Motte  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  hear  those  words, upon  which,  pro- 
bably, hung  the  explanation  of  this  mysterious 
conduct.  They  now  moved  towards  the  door, 
and  she  retreated  with  precipitation  to  the  apart- 
ment where  slie  had  left  Adeline,  with  Louis 
and  the  young  chevalier. 

Hither  the  Marquis  and  La  Motte  soon  fol- 
lowed; the  first  haughty  and  cool,  the  latter 
somewhat  more  composed  than  before,  though 
the  impression  of  horror  was  not  yet  faded  from 
his  countenance.  The  Marquis  passed  on  to  the 
hall  where  his  retinue  awaited  :  the  storm  had 
not  yet  subsided,  but  he  seemed  impatient  to  be 
gone,  and  ordered  his  people  tube  in  readiness. 
La  Motte  observed  a  sullen  silence,  frequently 


pacing  the  room  with  hasty  steps,  and  was  some- 
times lost  in  reverie.  Meanwhile,  the  Marquis, 
seating  himself  by  Adeline,  directed  to  her  his 
whole  attention,  except  when  sudden  fits  of  ab- 
sence came  over  his  mind  and  suspended  him  in 
silence :  at  these  times  the  young  chevalier  ad- 
dressed Adeline,  ».ho,  with  diffidence  and  some 
agitation,  shrunk  from  the  observance  of  both. 

The  Marquis  had  been  near  two  hours  at  the 
abbey,  and  the  tempest  still  continuing,  Ma- 
dame La  Motte  offered  him  a  bed.  A  look  from 
her  husband  made  her  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quence. Her  oner,  however,  was  politely  de- 
clined, the  Marquis  being  evidently  as  impatient 
to  be  gone,  as  his  tenant  appeared  distressed  by  j 
his  presence.  He  often  returned  to  the  hall,  and 
from  the  gates  raised  a  look  of  impatience  to  the 
clouds.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  through  the 
darkness  of  night — nothing  heard  but  the  howl- 
ing of  the  storm. 

The  morning  dawned  before  he  departed.  As 
he  was  preparing  to  leave  the  abbey,  La  Motte 
again  drew  him  aside,  and  held  him  for  a  few 
moments  in  close  conversation.  His  impassioned 
gestures,  which  Madame  La  Motte  observed 
from  a  remote  part  of  the  room,  added  to  her 
curiosity  a  degree  of  wild  apprehension,  derived  , 
from  the  obscurity  of  the  subject.  Her  endea- 
vour to  distinguish  the  corresponding  words, 
was  baffled  by  the  low  voice  in  which  they  were 
uttered. 

The  Marquis  and  his  retinue  at  length  de- 
parted ;  and  La  Motte,  having  himself  fastened 
the  broken  gates,  silently  and  dejectedly  with- 
drew to  his  chamber.  The  moment  they  were 
alone,  Madame  seized  the  opportunity  of  en- 
treating her  husband  to  explain  the  scene  she 
had  witnessed. — Ask  me  no  questions,  said  La  ; 
Motte,  sternly,  for  I  will  answer  none.  I  have 
already  forbade  your  speaking-to  mc  on  this  sub-  _ 
ject. 

What  subject  ?  said  his  wife. — La  Motte  seem- 
ed to  recollect  himself.  No  matter ;  I  was  mis- 
taken ;  I  thought  you  had  repeated  these  ques- 
tions before. 

Ah  !  said  Madame  La  Motte,  it  is  then  as  I 
suspected ;  your  former  melancholy,  and  the 
distress  of  this  night,  have  the  same  cause. 

And  why  should  you  either  suspect  or  in- 
quire ?  Am  I  always  to  be  persecuted  with  con- 
jectures ? 

Pardon  me,  I  meant  not  to  persecute  you  ; 
but  my  anxiety  for  your  welfare  will  not  suffer 
me  to  rest  under  this  dreadful  uncertainty.  Let 
me  claim  the  privilege  of  a  wife,  and  share  the 
affliction  which  oppresses  you.  Deny  me  not.— 
La  Motte  interrupted  her  ;  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  emotions  which  you  have  wit- 
nessed, I  swear  that  I  will  not  now  reveal  it.  A 
time  may  come,  when  1  shall  no  longer  judge 
concealment  necessary  ;  till  then  be  silent,  and 
desist  from  importunity  ;  above  all,  forbear  to 
remark  to  any  one  what  you  may  have  seen  un- 
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Bury  your  surmise  in  your 
would 


tin  me. 

bosom,  as  you  would  avoid  my  curse  and  my 
destruction. — The  determined  air  with  which  he 
spoke  this,  while  his  countenance  was  overspread 
with  a  livid  hue,  made  his  wife  shudder  ;  and 
she  forbore  all  reply. 

Madame  La  Motto  retired  tfi  bed,  but  not  to 
rest  She  ruminated  on  the  past  occurrence ;  and 
her  surprise  and  curiosity,  concerning  the  words 
sod  behaviour  of  her  husband,  were  but  more 
strongly  stimulated  by  reflection.  One  truth, 
however,  appeared ;  she  could  not  doubt  but 
the  mysterious  conduct  of  La  Motte,  which  had 
for  so  many  months  oppressed  her  with  anxiety, 
and  the  late  scene  with  the  Marquis,  originated 
from  the  same  cause.  This  belief,  which  seemed 
to  prore  how  unjustly  she  had  suspected  Ade- 
line, brought  with  it  a  pang  of  self-accusation. 
She  looked  forward  to  the  morrow,  which  would 
lead  the  Marquis  again  to  the  abbey,  with  im- 
patience. Wearied  nature  at  length  resumed  her 
rights,  and  yielded  a  short  oblivion  of  care. 

At  a  late  hour  the  next  day  the  family  assem- 
bled to  breakfast.  Each  individual  of  the  party 
appeared  silent  and  abstracted ;  but  very  differ- 
ent was  the  aspect  of  their  features,  and  still 
more  the  complexion  of  their  thoughts.  La 
Motte  seemed  agitated  by  impatient  fear,  yet 
the  tollenness  of  despair  overspread  his  counte- 
nance. A  certain  wudness  in  his  eye  at  times 
expressed  the  sudden  start  of  horror,  and  again 
his  features  would  sink  into  the  gloom  of  de- 
spondence. 

Madame  La  Motte  seemed  harassed  with 
anxiety  ;  she  watched  every  turn  of  her  hus- 
band's countenance,  and  impatiently  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  Marquis.  Louis  was  compo- 
sed and  thoughtful.  Adeline  seemed  to  feel  her 
full  sh  are  of  uneasiness.  She  had  observed  the 
behaviour  of  La  Motte  on  the  preceding  night 
with  much  surprise  ;  and  the  happy  confidence 
she  had  hitherto  reposed  in  him  was  shaken. 
She  feared,  also,  lest  the  exigency  of  his  circum-  * 
stances  should  precipitate  Dim  again  into  the 
world,  and  that  he  would  be  either  unable  or 
unwilling  to  afford  her  a  shelter  beneath  his 
roof. 

During  breakfast,  La  Motte  frequently  rose 
to  the  window,  from  whence  he  cast  many  an 
anxious  look.  His  wife  understood  too  well  the 
cause  of  his  impatience,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
press her  own.  In  these  intervals  Louis  attempt- 
ed by  whispers  to  obtain  some  information  from 
his  father  ;  but  La  Motte  always  returned  to  the 
table,  where  the  presence  of  Adeline  prevented 


After  breakfast,  as  he  walked  upon  the  lawn, 
Louis  would  have  joined  hint,  but  La  Motte 
pCTwnptorily  declared  he  intended  to  be  alone ; 
and  toon  after,  the  Marquis  being  not  vet  arri- 
ved, proceeded  to  a  greater  distance  from  the 


vol.  x. 


with  Madame  La  Motte,  who  affected  an  air  of 
cheerfulness,  and  even  of  kindness.  Feeling  the 
necessity  of  offering  some  reason  for  the  striking 
agitation  of  La  Motte,  and  of  preventing  the 
surprise  which  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  Marquis  would  occasion  Adeline,  if  she  was 
left  to  connect  it  with  his  behaviour  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  she  mentioned  that  the  Marquis 
and  La  Motte  had  long  been  known  to  each 
other,  and  that  this  unexpected  meeting,  after 
an  absence  of  many  years,  and  under  circum* 
stances  so  altered  and  humiliating,  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  had  occasioned  him  much  painful 
emotion.  This  had  been  heightened  by  a  con- 
sciousness  that  the  Marquis  had  formerly  misin* 
terpreted  some  circumstances  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards him,  which  had  caused  a  suspension  of 
their  intimacy. 

This  account  did  not  bring  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  Adeline,  for  it  seemed  inadequate  to 
the  degree  of  emotion  the  Marquis  and  La  Motte 
had  mutually  betrayed.  Her  surprise  was  exci- 
ted, and  her  curiosity  awakened,  by  the  words 
which  were  meant  to  delude  them  both,  hut  she 
forbore  to  express  her  thoughts. 

Madame,  proceeding  with  her  plan,  said,  the 
Marquis  was  now  expected,  and  she  hoped  what- 
ever differences  remained  would  be  perfectly  ad- 
justed.— Adeline  blushed,  and  endeavouring  to 
reply,  her  lips  faltered.  Conscious  of  this  agi- 
tation, and  of  the  observance  of  Madame  La 
Motte,  her  confusion  increased,  and  her  endea- 
vours to  suppress  served  only  to  heighten  it. 
Still  she  tried  to  renew  the  discourse,  and  still 
she  found  it  impossible  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
Shocked  lest  Madame  should  apprehend  the 
sentiment,  which  had  till  this  moment  been  con- 
cealed almost  from  herself,  her  colour  fled,  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and,  for  some 
time,  found  it  difficult  to  respire.  Madame  La 
Motte  inquired  if  she  was  ul,  when  Adeline, 
glad  of  the  excuse,  withdrew  to  the  indulgence 
of  her  own  thoughts,  which  were  now  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  expectation  of  seeing  again  the 
young  chevalier  who  had  accompanied  the  Mar- 
quis. 

As  she  looked  from  her  room,  she  saw  the 
Marquis  on  horseback,  with  several  attendants, 
advancing  at  a  distance,  and  she  hastened  to 
apprize  Madame  La  Motte  of  his  approach.  In 
a  short  time  he  arrived  at  the  gates,  and  Ma- 
dame and  Louis  went-  out  to  receive  him,  La 
Motte  being  not  yet  returned.  He  entered  the 
hall,  followed  by  the  young  chevalier,  and,  ac- 
costing Madame  with  a  sort  of  stately  politeness, 
inquired  for  La  Motte,  whom  Louis  now  went 
to  seek. 

The  Marquis  remained  for  a  few  minutes  si- 
lent, and  then  asked  of  Madame  La  Motte,  how 
her  fair  daughter  did  ? — Madame  understood  it 
was  Adeline  he  meant,  and  having  answered  his 
inquiry,  and  llightly  said  that  she  was  not  i 
to  her j  ^»Cad iriOj  \xj^o*^  som 
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Marquis's  wish,  was  sent  for :  she  entered  the 
room  with  a  modest  blush  and  a  timid  air,  which 
seemed  to  engage  all  his  attention.  His  compli- 
ments she  received  with  a  sweet  grace ;  but, 
when  the  younger  chevalier  approached,  the 
warmth  of  his  manner  rendered  hers  involunta- 
rily more  reserved,  and  she  scarcely  dared  to  raise 
her  eyes  from  the  ground,  lest  they  should  en- 
counter his. 

La  Motte  now  entered,  and  apologized  for  his 
absence,  which  the  Marquis  noticed  only  by  a 
slight  inclination  of  his  head,  expressing  at  the 
same  time  by  his  looks  both  distrust  and  pride. 
They  immediately  quitted  the  abbey  together, 
and  the  Marquis  beckoned  his  attendants  to  fol- 
low at  a  distance.  La  Motte  forbade  his  son  to 
accompany  him,  but  Louis  observed  he  took  the 
way  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest.  He  was 
lost  in  a  chaos  of  conjecture  concerning  this  af- 
fair ;  but  curiosity  and  anxiety  for  his  father 
induced  him  to  follow  at  some  distance. 

In  the  meantime  the  younger  stranger,  whom 
the  Marquis  had  addressed  by  the  name  of 
Theodore,  remained  at  the  abbey  with  Madame 
La  Motte  and  Adeline.  The  former,  with  all 
her  address,  could  not  conceal  her  agitation  du- 
ring this  interval.  She  moved  involuntarily  to 
the  door  whenever  she  heard  a  footstep ;  and 
several  times  she  went  to  the  hall-door,  in  order 
to  look  into  the  forest,  but  as  often  returned, 
checked  by  disappointment.  No  person  appear- 
ed. Theodore  seemed  to  address  as  much  of  his 
attention  to  Adeline,  as  politeness  would  allow 
him  to  withdraw  from  Madame  La  Motte.  His 
manners  so  gentle,  yet  dignified,  insensibly  sub- 
dued her  timidity,  and  banished  her  reserve. 
Her  conversation  no  longer  suffered  a  painful 
constraint,  but  gradually  disclosed  the  beauties 
of  her  mind,  and  seemed  to  produce  a  mutual 
confidence.  A  similarity  of  sentiment  soon  ap- 
peared, and  Theodore,  by  the  impatient  pleasure 
which  animated  his  countenance,  seemed  fre- 
quently to  anticipate  the  thoughts  of  Adeline. 

To  them  the  absence  of  the  Marquis  was  short, 
though  long  to  Madame  La  Motte,  whose  coun- 
tenance brightened  when  she  heard  the  tramp- 
ling of  horses  at  the  gate. 

The  Marquis  appeared  but  for  a  moment,  and 
passed  on  with  La  Motte  to  a  private  room, 
where  they  remained  for  some  time  in  confer- 
ence, immediately  after  which  he  departed. 
Theodore  took  leave  of  Adeline,  who,  as  well  as 
La  Motte  and  Madame,  attended  them  to  the 
gate,  with  an  expression  of  tender  regret,  and 
often,  as  he  went,  looked  back  upon  the  abbey, 
till  the  intervening  branches  entirely  excluded 
it  from  his  view. 

The  transient  glow  of  pleasure  diffused  over 
the  cheek  of  Adeline  disappeared  with  the  young 
stranger,  and  she  sighed  as  she  turned  into  the 
hall.  The  image  of  Theodore  pursued  her  to  her 
chamber ;  she  recollected  with  exactness  every 
particular  of  his  late  conversation^his  sentU 


roents  so  congenial  with  her  own — his  manners 
so  engaging — his  countenance  so  animated — so 
ingenuous  and  so  noble,  in  which  manly  dignity 
was  blended  with  the  sweetness  of  benevolence : 
— These,  and  every  other  grace,  she  recollected,  , 
and  a  soft  melancholy  stole  upon  her  heart.  I  : 
shall  see  him  no  more,  said  she.  A  sigh  that 
followed  told  her  more  of  her  heart  than  she 
wished  to  know.  She  blushed  and  sighed  again, 
and  then,  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  she  en- 
deavoured to  divert  her  thoughts  to  a  different 
subject  La  Motte's  connection  with  the  Mar- 
quis for  some  time  engaged  her  attention  ;  but, 
unable  to  develope  the  mystery  that  attended  it, 
she  sought  a  refuge  for  her  own  reflections  in 
the  more  pleasing  ones  to  be  derived  from  books. 

During  this  time  Louis,  shocked  and  surpri- 
sed at  the  extreme  distress  which  his  father  had 
manifested  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  Mar- 

auis,  addressed  him  on  the  subject.  He  had  no 
oubt  that  the  Marquis  was  intimately  concerned 
in  the  event  which  made  it  necessary  for  La 
Motte  to  leave  Paris,  and  he  spoke  his  thoughts 
without  disguise,  lamenting,  at  the  same  time, 
the  unlucky  chance  which  had  brought  him  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  place,  of  all  others  the  least 
capable  of  affording  it — the  estate  of  his  enemy. 
La  Motte  did  not  contradict  this  opinion  of  his 
son's,  and  joined  in  lamenting  the  evil  fate  which 
had  conducted  him  thither. 

The  term  of  Louis's  absence  from  his  regi- 
ment was  now  nearly  expired,  and  he  took  oc- 
casion to  express  his  sorrow,  that  he  must  soon 
be  obliged  to  leave  his  father  in  circumstances 
so  dangerous  as  the  present.  I  should  leave  you, 
sir,  with  less  pain,  continued  he,  waa  I  sure  I 
knew  the  full  extent  of  your  misfortunes.  At 
present  I  am  left  to  conjecture  evils,  which  per- 
haps do  not  exist.  Relieve  me,  sir,  from  this 
state  of  painful  uncertainty,  and  suffer  me  to 
prove  myself  worthy  of  your  confidence. 

I  have  already  answered  you  on  tliis  subject, 
said  La  Motte,  and  forbade  you  to  renew  it. 
I  am  now  obliged  to  tell  you,  I  care  not  how 
soon  you  depart,  if  I  am  to  be  persecuted  with 
these  inquiries.— La  Motte  walked  abruptly 
away,  and  left  his  son  to  doubt  and  concern. 

The  arrival  of  the  Marquis  had  dissipated  the 
jealous  fears  of  Madame  La  Motte,  and  she 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  her  cruelty  towards  Adeline. 
When  she  considered  her  orphan  state — the  uni- 
form affection  which  had  appeared  in  her  beha- 
viour— the  mildness  and  patience  with  which 
she  had  borne  her  injurious  treatment,  she  was 
shocked,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  re- 
newing her  former  kindness.  But  Bhe  could  not 
explain  this  seeming  inconsistency  of  conduct, 
without  betraying  her  late  suspicions,  which  she 
now  blushed  to  remember,  nor  could  she  apo- 
logize for  her  former  behaviour,  without  giving 
this  explanation. 

She  contented  herself,  therefore,  with  express-, 
ing  in  her  manner  the  regard  which  was  thus 
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itemed.  Adeline  was  at  first  surprised,  but  she 
felt  too  much  pleasure  at  the  change  to  be  scru- 
pulous in  inquiring  its  cause. 

But  notwithstanding  the  satisfaction  which 
Adeline  received  from  the  revival  of  Madame 
La  Motte's  kindness,  her  thoughts  frequently 
recurred  to  the  peculiar  and  forlorn  circumstances 
of  her  condition.  She  could  not  help  feeling 
less  confidence  than  she  had  formerly  done  in 
the  friendship  of  Madame  La  Motte,  whose 
character  now  appeared  less  amiable  tlian  her 
imagination  had  represented  it,  and  seemed 
strongly  tinctured  with  caprice.  Her  thoughts 
often  dwelt  upon  the  strange  introduction  of  the 
Marquis  at  the  abbey,  and  on  the  mutual  emo- 
tions and  apparent  dislike  of  La  Motte  and  him- 
self ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  it  equally 
excited  her  surprise  that  La  Motte  should  choose, 
and  that  the  Marquis  should  permit  him,  to  re- 
main in  his  territory. 

Her  mind  returned  the  oftener,  perhaps,  to 
this  subject,  because  it  was  connected  with 
Theodore ;  but  it  returned  unconscious  of  the 
idea  which  attracted  it.  She  attributed  the  in- 
terest  she  felt  in  the  affair  to  her  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  La  Motte,  and  for  her  own  future 
destination,  which  was  now  so  deeply  involved 
in  bis.  Sometimes,  indeed,  she  caught  herself 
busy  in  conjecture  as  to  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship in  which  Theodore  stood  to  the  Marquis ; 
but  she  immediately  checked  her  thoughts,  and 
severely  blamed  herself  for  having  suffered  them 
to  stray  to  an  object,  which  she  perceived  was 
too  dangerous  to  her  peace. 


CHAP.  VII. 


A  few  days  after  the  occurrence  related  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  as  Adeline  sat  alone  in 
her  chamber,  she  was  roused  from  a  reverie  by 
s  trampling  of  horses  near  the  gate,  and,  on 
looking  from  the  casement,  she  saw  the  Marquis 
de  Montalt  enter  the  abbey-  This  circumstance 
surprised  her,  and  an  emotion,  whose  cause  she 
did  not  trouble  herself  to  inquire  for,  made  her 
instantly  retreat  from  the  window.  The  same 
cause,  however,  led  her  thither  again  as  hastily, 
but  the  object  of  her  search  did  not  appear,  and 
she  was  in  no  haste  to  retire. 

As  she  stood  musing  and  disappointed,  the 
Marquis  came  out  with  La  Motte,  and,  imme- 
diately looking  up,  saw  Adeline  and  bowed. 
She  returned  bis  compliment  respectfully,  and 
withdrew  from  the  window,  vexed  at  having 
been  seen  there.  They  went  into  the  forest, 
but  the  Marquis's  attendants  did  not,  as  before, 
follow  them  thither.  When  they  returned, 
which  was  not  till  after  a  considerable  time,  the 
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Marquis  immediately  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  away. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  La  Motte  ap- 
peared gloomy  and  silent,  and  was  frequently 
lost  in  thought.  Adeline  observed  him  with 
particular  attention  and  concern ;  she  perceived 
that  he  was  always  more  melancholy  after  an 
interview  with  the  Marquis,  and  was  now  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  the  latter  had  appointed  to 
dine  the  next  day  at  the  abbey. 

When  La  Motte  mentioned  this,  he  added 
some  high  eulogium  on  the  character  of  the 
Marquis,  and  particularly  praised  his  generosity 
and  nobleness  of  soul.  At  this  instant  Adeline 
recollected  the  anecdotes  she  had  formerly  heard 
concerning  the  abbey,  and  they  threw  a  shadow 
over  the  brightness  of  that  excellence,  which 
La  Motte  now  celebrated.  The  account,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  to  deserve  much  credit ;  a 
part  of  it,  as  far  as  a  negative  will  admit  of  de- 
monstration, having  been  already  proved  false  ; 
for  it  had  been  reported,  that  the  abbey  was 
haunted,  and  no  supernatural  appearances  had 
ever  been  observed  by  the  present  inhabitants. 

Adeline, however,  ventured  to  inquire  whether 
it  was  the  present  Marquis  of  whom  those  in- 
jurious reports  had  been  raised  ?  La  Motte  an- 
swered her  with  a  smile  of  ridicule :  Stories  of/ 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins  have  always  been  admired: 
and  cherished  by  the  vulgar,  said  he.  I  am  in-* 
clined  to  rely  upon  my  own  experience,  at  least, 
as  much  as  upon  the  accounts  of  these  peasants. 
If  you  have  seen  anything  to  corroborate  these 
accounts,  pray  inform  me  of  it,  that  I  may  es- 
tablish my  faith. 

You  mistake  me,  sir,  said  she,  it  was  not  con- 
cerning supernatural  agency  that  I  would  in- 
quire ;  I  alluded  to  a  different  part  of  the  report, 
which  hinted,  that  some  person  had  been  con- 
fined here,  by  order  of  the  Marquis,  who  was 
said  to  have  died  unfairly.  This  was  alleged  as 
a  reason  for  the  Marquis's  having  abandoned 
the  abbey. 

All  the  mere  coinage  of  idleness,  said  La 
Motte;  a  romantic  (ale  to  excite  wonder:  to  see 
the  Marquis  is  alone  sufficient  to  refute  this ; 
and  if  we  credit  half  the  number  of  those  stories 
that  spring  from  the  same  source,  we  prove  our- 
selves little  superior  to  the  simpletons  who  invent 
them.  Your  good  sense,  Adeline,  I  think,  will 
teach  you  the  merit  of  disbelief. 

Adeline  blushed  and  was  silent;  but  La 
Motte's  defence  of  the  Marquis  appeared  much 
warmer,  and  more  diffuse,  than  was  consistent 
with  his  own  disposition,  or  required  by  the 
occasion.  His  former  conversation  with  Louis 
occurred  to  her,  and  she  was  the  more  surprised 
at  what  passed  at  present. 

She  looked  forward  to  the  morrow  with  a 
mixture  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  the  expectation 
of  seeing  again  the  young  chevalier  occupying 
her  thoughts,  and  agitating  them  with  a  various 
emotion ;  now  she  feared  his  presence,  and  now 
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she  doubted  whether  he  would  come.  At  length 
she  observed  thiB,  and  blushed  to  find  how  much 
he  engaged  her  attention.  The  morrow  arrived. 
— The  Marquis  came — but  he  came  alone ;  and 
the  sunshine  of  Adeline's  mind  was  clouded, 
though  she  was  able  to  wear  her  usual  air  of 
cheerfulness.  The  Marquis  was  polite,  affable, 
and  attentive:  to  manners  the  most  easy  and 
•elegant,  was  added  the  refinement  of  polished 
life.  His  conversation  was  lively,  amusing, 
sometimes  even  witty;  and  discovered  great 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  or,  what  is  often  mis- 
taken for  it,  an  acquaintance  with  the  higher 
circles,  and  with  the  tonics  of  the  day. 

Here  La  Motte  was  also  qualified  to  converse 
with  him,  and  they  entered  into  a  discussion  of 
the  characters  and  manners  of  the  age  with  great 
spirit  and  some  humour.  Madame  La  Motte 
had  not  seen  her  husband  so  cheerful  since  they 
left  Paris,  and  sometimes  she  could  almost  fancy 
she  was  there.  Adeline  listened,  till  the  cheer- 
fulness which  she  had  at  first  only  assumed,  be- 
came real.  The  address  of  the  Marquis  was  so 
insinuating  and  affable,  that  her  reserve  insen- 
sibly gave  way  before  it,  and  her  natural  vivacity 
resumed  its  long-lost  empire. 

At  parting,  the  Marquis  told  La  Motte  he  re- 
joiced at  having  found  so  agreeable  a  neighbour. 
La  Motte  bowed.  I  shall  sometimes  visit  you, 
continued  be,  and  I  lament  that  I  cannot  at  pre- 
sent invite  Madame  La  Motte  and  her  fair  friend 
to  my  chateau ;  but  it  is  undergoing  some  repairs, 
which  make  it  but  an  uncomfortable  resilience. 

The  vivacity  of  La  Motte  disappeared  with 
his  guest,  and  he  soon  relapsed  into  fits  of  si- 
lence and  abstraction.  The  Marquis  is  a  very 
agreeable  man,  said  Madame  La  Motte. — Very 
agreeable,  replied  he. — And  seems  to  have  an 
excellent  heart,  she  resumed. — An  excellent 
one,  said  La  Motte. 

You  seem  discomposed,  my  dear ;  what  has 
disturbed  you  ? 

Not  in  the  least — I  was  only  thinking,  that, 
with  such  agreeable  talents,  and  such  an  excel- 
lent heart,  it  was  a  pity  the  Marquis  should  

What,  my  dear)  said  Madame  with  impa- 
tience.— That  the  Marquis  should — should  suf- 
fer this  abbey  to  fall  into  ruins,  replied  La 
Motte. 

Is  that  all  ?  said  Madame,  with  disappoint- 
ment— That  is  all,  upon  my  honour,  said  La 
Motte,  and  left  the  room. 

Adeline's  spirits,  no  longer  supported  by  the 
animated  conversation  of  the  Marquis,  sunk 
into  languor,  and  when  he  departed,  she  walked 
pensively  into  the  forest.  She  followed  a  little 
romantic  path  that  wound  along  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  and  was  overhung  with  deep  shades. 
The  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  which  autumn 
now  touched  with  her  sweetest  tints,  softened 
her  mind  to  a  tender  kind  of  melancholy,  and 
she  suffered  a  tear,  which,  she  knew  not  where- 
fore, had  stolen  into  her  eye,  to  tremble  there 


unchecked.  She  came  to  a  little  lonely  recess, 
formed  by  high  tree*  ;  the  wind  sighed  mourn- 
fully among  the  branches,  and,  as  it  waved  their 
lofty  heads,  scattered  their  leaves  to  the  ground- 
She  seated  herself  on  a  bank  beneath,  and  in- 
dulged the  melancholy  reflections  that  pressed 
to  her  mind.  » 

O  !  could  I  dive  into  futurity,  and  behold  the 
events  which  await  me !  said  she :  I  should, 
perhaps,  by  constant  contemplation,  be  enabled 
to  meet  them  with  fortitude.  An  orphan  in 
this  wide  world — thrown  upon  the  friendship 
of  strangers  for  comfort,  and  upon  their  bounty 
for  the  very  means  of  existence,  what  but  evil 
have  I  to  expect !  Alas,  my  father !  how  could 
you  thus  abandon  your  child — how  leave  her  to 
the  storms  of  life — to  sink,  perhaps,  beneath 
them  ? — Alas,  I  have  no  friend ! 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  rustling  among  the 
fallen  leaves ;  she  turned  her  head,  and,  per- 
ceiving the  Marquis's  young  friend,  arose  to 
depart.  Pardon  this  intrusion,  said  he,  your 
voice  attracted  me  hither,  and  your  words  de- 
tained me:  my  offence,  however,  brings  with 
it  its  own  punishment ;  having  learned  your  sor- 
rows— how  can  I  help  feeling  them  myself? 
Would  that  my  sympathy,  or  my  suffering, 
could  rescue  you  from  them ! — He  ne&itated — 
Would  that  I  could  deserve  the  title  of  your  , 
friend,  and  be  thought  worthy  of  it  by  your- 
self! 

The  confusion  of  Adeline's  thoughts  would 
scarcely  permit  her  to  reply ;  she  trembled,  and 
gently  withdrew  her  hand,  which  he  had  taken  . 
while  he  spoke.  You  have,  perhaps,  heard,  sir, 
more  than  is  true :  I  am,  indeed,  not  happy,  - 
but  a  moment  of  dejection  has  made  me  unjust, 
and  I  am  less  unfortunate  than  I  have  repre- 
sented. When  I  said  I  had  no  friend,  I  was 
ungrateful  to  the  kindness  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  La  Motte,  who  have  been  more  than 
friends — have  been  as  parents  to  roe. 

If  so,  I  honour  them,  cried  Theodore  with 
warmth ;  and  if  I  did  not  feel  it  to  be  presump- 
tion, I  would  ask  why  you  are  unhappy  ? — 
But—He  paused.  Adeline,  raising  her  eyes, 
saw  him  gazing  upon  her  with  intense  and  eager 
anxiety,  and  her  looks  were  again  fixed  upon 
the  ground.  I  have  pained  you,  said  Theo- 
dore, by  an  improper  request.  Can  you  forgive 
me,  ana  also  when  I  ada,  that  it  was  an  inte- 
rest in  your  welfare,  which  urged  my  inquiry? 

Forgiveness,  sir,  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask.  I 
am  certainly  obliged  by  the  compassion  you  ex- 
press. But  the  evening  is  cold ;  if  you  please, 
we  will  walk  towards  the  abbey.  As  they  mo- 
ved on,  Theodore  was  for  some  time  silent.  At 
length,  It  was  but  lately  that  I  solicited  your 
pardon,  said  be,  and  I  shall  now,  perhaps,  have 
need  of  it  again  ;  but  you  will  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  believe,  that  I  have  a  strong,  and  indeed 
a  pressing  reason,  to  inquire  how  nearly  yon 
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We  are  not  at  all  related,  said  Adeline;  but  the 
service  he  has  done  me  I  can  never  repay,  and 
I  hope  my  gratitude  will  teach  me  never  to  for- 
get iu 

Indeed !  said  Theodore,  surprised ;  and  may 
I  ask  how  long  you  have  known  him  ? 

Rather,  sir,  let  me  ask,  why  these  questions 
should  be  necessary  ? 

You  are  just,  said  he,  with  an  air  of  self- 
condemnation,  my  conduct  has  deserved  this 
reproof :  I  should  have  been  more  explicit — fie 
looked  as  if  his  mind  was  labouring  with  some- 
thing which  he  was  unwilling  to  express.  But 
you  know  not  how  delicately  I  am  circumstan- 
ced, continued  he,  yet  I  will  aver,  that  my  ques- 
tions are  prompted  by  the  tenderest  interest  in 
your  happiness — and  even  by  my  fears  for  your 
safety.— Adeline  started.  I  fear  you  are  de- 
ed red,  said  he,  I  fear  there's  danger  near  you. 

Adeline  stopped,  and,  looking  earnestly  at 
him,  begged  he  would  explain  himself.  She 
suspected  that  some  mischief  threatened  La 
Motte;  and  Theodore  continuing  silent,  she 
repeated  her  request.  If  La  Motte  is  concerned 
in  this  danger,  said  she,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
acquaint  him  with  it  immediately.  He  has  but 
too  many  misfortunes  to  apprehend. 

Excellent  Adeline  !  cried  Theodore  ;  that 
heart  must  be  adamant  that  would  injure  you. 
How  shall  I  bint  what  I  fear  is  too  true,  and 
how  forbear  to  warn  you  of  your  danger,  with- 
out—He was  interrupted  by  a  step  among  the 
trees,  and  presently  after  saw  La  Motte  cross 
into  the  path  they  were  in.  Adeline  felt  con- 
rased  at  being  thus  seen  with  the  chevalier, 
and  was  hastening  to  join  La  Motte,  but  Theo- 
dore detained  her,  and  entreated  a  moment's 
attention.  There  is  now  no  time  to  explain 
myself,  said  he ;  yet  what  I  would  say  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  yourself.  Promise,  there- 
fore, to  meet  me  in  some  part  of  the  forest  at 
about  this  time  to-morrow  evening ;  you  will 
then,  I  hope,  be  convinced  that  my  conduct  is 
directed,  neither  by  common  circumstances,  nor 
common  regard. — Adeline  shuddered  at  the  idea 
of  making  an  appointment ;  she  hesitated ,  and 
at  length  entreated  Theodore  not  to  delay,  till 
to-morrow,  an  explanation  which  appeared  to 
he  so  important,  but  to  follow  La  Motte  and 
inform  him  of  his  danger  immediately.— It  is 
not  with  La  Motte  I  would  speak,  replied  Theo- 
dore ;  I  know  of  no  danger  that  threatens  him 
— but  he  approaches  ;  be  quick,  lovely  Ade- 
line, and  promise  to  meet  me. 

I  do  promise,  said  Adeline,  in  a  faltering 
voice  ;  I  will  come  to  the  spot  where  you  found 
me  this  evening,  an  hour  earlier  to-morrow. 
Saying  this,  she  withdrew  her  trembling  hand, 
which  Theodore  had  pressed  to  his  lips,  in  to- 
ken of  acknowledgment,  and  he  immediately 
disappeared. 

La  Motte  now  approached  Adeline,  who,  fear- 
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confuaion.  Whither  is  Louis  gone  so  fast  ?  said 
La  Motte. — She  rejoiced  to  find  his  mistake) 
and  suffered  him  to  remain  in  it.  They  walked 
pensively'towards  the  abbey,  where  Adeline,  too 
much  occupied  by  her  own  thoughts  to  bear 
company,  retired  to  her  chamber.  She  rumi- 
nated upon  the  words  of  Theodore,  and  the 
more  she  considered  them,  the  more  she  was 
perplexed.  Sometimes  she  blamed  herself  for 
having  made  an  appointment,  doubting  whether 
he  had  not  solicited  it  for  the  purpose  of  plead- 
ing a  passion ;  and  now  delicacy  checked  this 
thought,  and  made  her  vexed  that  she  had  pre- 
sumed upon  having  inspired  one.  She  recol- 
lected the  serious  earnestness  of  his  voice  and 
manner,  when  he  entreated  her  to  meet  him : 
and  as  they  convinced  her  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  she  shuddered  at  die  danger,  which 
she  could  not  comprehend,  looking  forward  to 
the  morrow  with  anxious  impatience. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  remembrance  of  the  tender 
interest  he  had  expressed  for  her  welfare,  and 
of  his  correspondent  look  and  air,  would  steal 
across  her  memory,  awakening  a  pleasing  emo- 
tion, and  a  latent  nope  that  she  was  not  indiffe- 
rent to  him.  From  reflections  like  these  she 
was  roused  by  a  summons  to  supper ;  the  re- 
past was  a  melancholy  one,  it  being  the  last 
evening  of  Louis's  stay  at  the  abbey.  Adeline, 
who  esteemed  him,  regretted  his  departure, 
while  his  eyes  were  often  bent  on  her,  with  a 
look  which  seemed  to  express  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  object  of  his  affection.  She  endea- 
voured by  her  cheerfulness,  to  re-animate  the 
whole  party,  and  especially  Madame  La  Motte, 
who  frequently  shed  tears.  We  shall  soon  meet 
again,  said  Adeline,  I  trust,  in  happier  circum- 
stances. La  Motte  sighed.  The  countenance  of 
Louis  brightened  at  tier  words.  Do  you  wish 
it  ?  said  he,  with  peculiar  emphasis.  Most  cer- 
tainly I  do,  she  replied,  Can  you  doubt  my  re- 
gard for  my  best  friends  ? 

I  cannot  doubt  anything  that  is  good  of  you, 
said  he. 

You  forget  you  have  left  Paris,  said  La  Motte 
to  his  son,  while  a  faint  smile  crossed  his  face ; 
inch  a  compliment  would  there  be  in  character 
with  the  place— in  these  solitary  woods  it  is 
quite  Mtfrv. 

The  language  of  admiration  is  not  always  that 
of  compliment,  sir,  said  Louis.  Adeline,  will- 
ing to  change  the  discourse,  asked  to  what  part 
of  France  he  was  going.  He  replied,  that  his 
regiment  was  now  at  Peronne,  and  he  should 
go  immediately  thither.  After  some  mention  of 
indifferent  subjects,  the  family  withdrew  for  the 
night  to  their  several  chambers. 

The  approaching  departure  of  her  son  occu- 
pied the  thoughts  of  Madame  La  Motte,  and  she 
appeared  at  breakfast  with  eyesswoln  with  weep- 
ing. The  pale  countenance  of  Louis  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  had  rested  no  better  than  his 
mother.  When  breakfast  was  over,  Adeline  re- 
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tired  for  a  while,  that  she  might  not  interrupt, 
by  her  presence,  their  hut  conversation.  As  she 
walked  on  the  lawn  before  the  abbey,  she  re- 
turned in  thought  to  the  occurrence  of  yester- 
day evening,  and  her  impatience  for  tne  ap- 
pointed interview  increased.  She  was  soon  join- 
ed by  Louis.  It  was  unkind  of  you  to  leave  us, 
said  ne,  in  the  last  moments  of  my  stay.  Could 
I  hope  that  you  would  sometimes  remember 
me,  when  I  am  far  away,  I  should  depart  with 
less  sorrow.  He  then  expressed  his  concern  at 
leaving  her,  and,  though  he  had  hitherto  armed 
himself  with  resolution  to  forbear  a  direct  avow- 
al of  an  attachment  which  must  be  fruitless,  his 
heart  now  yielded  to  the  force  of  passion,  and 
he  told  what  Adeline  every  moment  feared  to 
hear. 

This  declaration,  said  Adeline,  endeavouring 
to  overcome  the  agitation  it  excited,  gives  me 
inexpressible  concern. 

O,  say  not  so !  interrupted  Louis,  but  give 
me  some  slender  hope  to  support  me  in  the  mi- 
series of  absence.  Say  that  you  do  not  hate  me 

I  do  most  readily  say,  replied  Adeline, 
in  a  tremulous  voice.  If  it  will  give  you  plea- 
sure to  be  assured  of  my  esteem  and  friendship 
— receive  this  assurance: — as  the  son  of  my 

best  benefactors,  you  are  entitled  to  

Name  not  benefits,  said  Louis,  your  merits 
outrun  them  all ;  and  suffer  me  to  hope  for  a 
sentiment  less  cool  than  that  of  friendship,  as 
well  as  to  believe  that  I  do  not  owe  your  ap- 
probation of  me  to  the  actions  of  others.  I  have 
long  borne  my  passion  in  silence,  because  I  fore- 
saw the  difficulties  that  would  attend  it,  nay,  I 
have  even  dared  to  endeavour  to  overcome  it :  I 
have  dared  to  believe  it  possible,  forgive  the 
supposition,  that  I  could  forget  you— and — — 
You  distress  me,  interrupted  Adeline ;  this 
is  a  conversation  which  I  ought  not  to  hear.  I 
am  above  disguise,  and,  therefore,  assure  you, 
that,  though  your  virtues  will  always  command 
my  esteem,  you  have  nothing  to  hope  from  my 
love.  Were  it  even  otherwise,  our  circumstances 
would  effectually  decide  for  us.  If  you  are 
really  my  friend,  you  will  rejoice  that  I  am 
jn*ared  the  struggle  between  affection  and  pru- 
dence. Let  rac  hope  also,  that  time  will  teach 
you  to  reduce  love  within  the  limits  of  friend- 
ship. 

Never !  cried  Louis  vehemently ;  were  this 
possible,  my  passion  would  be  unworthy  of  its 
object. — While  he  spoke,  Adeline's  favourite 
fawn  came  towards  her.  This  circumstance 
affected  Louis  even  to  tears — This  little  animal, 
said  he,  after  a  short  pause,  first  conducted  me 
to  you  ;  it  was  a  witness  to  that  happy  moment 
when  I  first  saw  you,  surrounded  by  attractions 
too  powerful  for  my  heart;  that  moment  is 
now  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  the  creature 
comes  even  to  witness  this  sad  one  of  my  de- 
parture.— Cirief  interrupted  his  utterance. 


When  he  recovered  his  voice,  he  said,  Ade- 
line !  when  you  look  upon  your  little  favourite 
and  caress  it,  remember  the  unhappy  Louis,  who 
will  then  be  far,  far  from  you.  Do  not  deny  me 
the  poor  consolation  of  believing  this ! 

I  shall  not  require  such  a  monitor,  said  Ade- 
line, with  a  smile ;  your  excellent  parents  and 
your  own  merits  have  sufficient  claim  upon  my 
remembrance.  Could  I  see  your  natural  good 
sense  resume  its  influence  over  passion,  my  sa- 
tisfaction would  equal  my  esteem  for  you. 

Do  not  hope,  said  Louis,  nor  will  I  wish  it — 
for  passion  here  is  virtue. — As  he  spoke,  he  saw 
La  jMotte  turn  round  an  angle  of  the  abbey. 
The  moments  are  precious,  said  he,  I  am  inter- 
rupted. O !  Adeline,  farewell !  and  say  that 
you  will  sometimes  think  of  me. 

Farewell,  said  Adeline,  who  was  affected  by 
his  distress — -farewell !  and  peace  attend  you. 
I  will  think  of  you  with  the  affection  of  a  sister. 
— He  sighed  deeply,  and  pressed  her  hand  ; 
when  La  Motte,  winding  round  another  projec- 
tion of  the  ruin,  again  appeared.  Adeline  left 
them  together,  and  withdrew  to  her  chamber, 
oppressed  by  the  scene.  Louis's  passion  and 
her  esteem  were  too  sincere  not  to  inspire  her 
with  a  strong  degree  of  pity  for  his  unhappy 
attachment.  She  remained  in  her  chamber  tifl 
he  had  quitted  the  abbey,  unwilling  to  Bubject 
him  or  herself  to  the  pain  of  a  formal  parting. 

As  evening,  and  tne  hour  of  appointment 
drew  nigh,  Adeline's  impatience  increased  ;  yet, 
when  the  time  arrived,  her  resolution  failed, 
and  she  faltered  from  her  purpose.  There  was 
something  of  indelicacy  and  dissimulation  in  an 
appointed  interview,  on  her  part,  that  shocked 
her.  She  recollected  the  tenderness  of  Theo- 
dore's manner,  and  several  little  circumstances 
which  indicated  that  his  heart  was  not  uncon- 
cerned in  the  event  Again  she  was  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  he  had  not  obtained  her  consent 
to  this  meeting  upon  some  groundless  suspicion ; 
and  she  almost  determined  not  to  go :  yet  it  was 
possible  that  Theodore's  assertion  might  be  sin- 
cere, and  her  danger  real ;  the  chance  of  this 
made  her  delicate  scruples  appear  ridiculous  ; 
she  wondered  that  she  nad  for  a  moment  suf- 
fered them  to  weigh  against  so  serious  an  inte- 
rest, and  blaming  herself  for  the  delay  they 
had  occasioned,  hastened  to  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment. 

The  little  path  which  led  to  this  spot  was  si- 
lent and  solitary,  and  when  she  reached  the  re- 
cess, Theodore  had  not  arrived.  A  transient 
pride  made  her  unwilling  he  should  find  that 
she  was  more  punctual  to  his  appointment  than 
himself;  and  she  turned  from  the  recess  into  a 
track,  which  wound  among  the  trees  to  the 
right  Having  walked  some  way,  without  see- 
ing any  person,  or  hearing  a  footstep,  she  re- 
turned ;  but  he  was  not  come,  and  she  again 
left  the  place.  A  second  time  she  came  back, 
and  Theodore  was  still  absent,  llccolleciinc 
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the  time  at  which  she  had  quitted  the  abbzy,  overspread  his  countenance  J  yet  there  was  an 
she  grew  uneasy,  and  calculated  that  the  hour  expression  of  mildness  and  dignity  in  it,  which 
appointed  was  now  exceeded.    She  was  vexed    strongly  interested  her. 

and  perplexed :  but  she  seated  herself  on  the  While  she  looked  on  him  his  features  chan- 
turf,  and  was  resolved  to  wait  the  event.  After    ged,  and  seemed  convulsed  in  the  agonies  of 

deaf 


here  till  the  fall  of  twilight  in  fruit-  death.    The  spectacle  shocked  her,  and  she 

less  expectation,  her  pride  became  more  alarm-  started  back,  but  he  suddenly  stretched  forth 

ed ;  she  feared  that  he  had  discovered  something  his  hand,  and  seizing  hers,  grasped  it  with  vio- 

of  the  partiality  he  had  inspired,  and  believing  lence :  she  struggled  in  terror  to  disengage  her- 

that  he  now  treated  her  with  purposed  neglect,  self,  and  again  looking  on  his  face,  saw  a  man, 

she  quitted  the  place  with  disgust  and  seif-ac-  who  appeared  to  be  about  thirty,  with  the  same 

cu sation.  features,  but  in  full  health  and  of  a  roost  benign 

When  these  emotions  subsided,  and  reason  countenance.   He  smiled  tenderly  upon  her, 

resumed  its  influence,  she  blushed  for  what  she  and  moved  his  lips  as  if  to  speak,  when  the  floor 

termed  this  childish  effervescence  of  self-love,  of  the  chamber  suddenly  opened,  and  he  sunk 

She  recoUecled,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  these  from  her  view.   The  effort  she  made  to  save 

words  of  Theodore :  I  fear  you  are  deceived,  herself  from  following  awoke  her.  This  dream 

and  that  some  danger  is  near  you.    Her  judg-  had  so  strongly  impressed  her  fancy,  that  it  was 

ment  now  acquitted  the  offender,  and  she  saw  some  time  before  she  could  overcome  the  terror 

only  the  friend.    The  import  of  these  words,  it  occasioned,  or  even  be  perfectly  convinced  she 

whose  truth  she  no  longer  doubted,  again  alarm-  was  in  her  own  apartment   At  length,  how- 

ed  her.    Why  did  he  trouble  himself  to  come  ever,  she  composed  herself  to  sleep ;  again  she 

from  the  chateau,  on  purpose  to  hint  her  dan-  fell  into  a  dream. 

ger,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  preserve  her  ?  And  if  She  thought  she  was  bewildered  in  some 
he  wished  to  preserve  her,  what  but  necessity  winding  passages  of  the  abbey,  that  it  was  al- 
could  have  withheld  him  from  the  appointment?  most  dark,  and  that  she  wandered  about  a  con- 
These  reflections  decided  her  at  once.  She  siderable  time,  without  being  able  to  find  a  door, 
resolved  to  repair  on  the  following  day  at  the  Suddenly  she  heard  a  bell  toll  from  above,  and 
same  hour  to  the  recess,  whither  the  interest  soon  after  a  confusion  of  distant  voices.  She 
which  she  believed  him  to  take  in  her  fate  would  redoubled  her  efforts  to  extricate  herself.  Pre- 
no  doubt  conduct  him,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  sently  all  was  still,  and,  at  length,  wearied  with 
her.  That  some  evil  hovered  over  her  she  could  the  search,  she  sat  down  on  a  step  that  crossed 
not  disbelieve,  but  what  it  might  be  she  was  the  passage.  She  had  not  been  long  here,  when 
unable  to  guess.  Monsieur  and  Madame  La  she  saw  a  light  glimmer  at  a  distance*  on  the 
Motte  were  her  friends,  and  who  else,  removed,  walls,  but  a  turn  in  the  passage,  which  was  very 
as  she  now  thought  herself,  beyond  the  reach  of  long,  prevented  her  seeing  from  what  it  pro- 
her  father,  could  injure  her  ?  But  why  did  ceeded.  It  continued  to  glimmer  faintly  for 
Theodore  say  she  was  deceived  ?  She  found  it  some  time,  and  then  grew  stronger,  when  she 
impossible  to  extricate  herself  from  the  laby-  saw  a  man  enter  the  passage,  habited  in  a  long 
rinth  of  conjecture,  but  endeavoured  to  com-  black  cloak,  like  those  usually  worn  by  attend- 
roand  her  anxiety  till  the  following  evening,  ants  at  funerals,  and  bearing  a  torch.  He  call- 
in  the  meantime  she  engaged  herself  in  efforts  ed  to  her  to  follow  him,  and  led  her  through  a 
to  amuse  Madame  La  Motte,  who  required  long  passage  to  the  foot  of  a  staircase.  Here 
some  relief,  after  the  departure  of  her  son.  she  feared  to  proceed,  and  was  running  back, 
Thus  oppressed  by  her  own  cares,  and  inte-  when  the  man  suddenly  turned  to  pursue  her, 


rested  by  those  of  Madame  I,a  Motte,  Adeline  and,  with  the  terror  which  this  occasioned,  she 

retired  to  rest.    She  soon  lost  her  recollection,  awoke. 

but  it  was  only  to  fall  into  harassed  slumbers,       Shocked  by  these  visions,  and  more  so  by 

such  as  but  too  often  haunt  the  couch  of  the  their  seeming  connection,  which  now  struck 

unhappy.    At  length  her  perturbed  fancy  sug-  her,  she  endeavoured  to  continue  awake,  lest 

gested  the  following  dream.  their  terrific  images  should  again  haunt  her 

She  thought  she  was  in  a  large  old  chamber  mind :  after  some  time,  however,  her  harassed 

Mon^ing  to  the  abbey,  more  ancient  and  desolate,  spirits  again  sunk  into  slumber,  though  not  to 

though  in  part  furnished,  than  any  she  had  yet  repose. 

It  was  strongly  barricadoed,  yet  no  per-       She  now  thought  herself  in  a  large  old  gal- 


son  appeared.    While  she  stood  musing  and  lery,  and  saw  at  one  end  of  it  a  chamber-aoor 

surveying  the  apartment,  she  heard  a  low  voice  standing  a  little  open,  and  a  light  within :  she 

call  her,  and,  looking  towards  the  place  whence  went  towards  it,  and  perceived  the  man  she  had 

it  came,  she  perceived  by  the  dim  light  of  a  before  seen,  standing  at  the  door,  and  beckon- 

lam p  a  figure  stretched  on  a  bed  that  lay  on  the  ing  her  towards  him.    With  the  inconsistency 

floor.  The  voice  called  again,  and  approaching  so  common  in  dreams,  she  no  longer  endeavour- 

the  bed,  she  distinctly  saw  the  features  of  a  man  ed  to  avoid  him,  but  advancing,  followed  him 

who  appeared  to  be  dying.    A  ghastly  paleness  into  a  suite  of  very  ancient  apartments,  hung 
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with  black,  and  lighted  up  aa  if  for  a  funeral.  Motte ;  but  they  were  really  engaged  by  the 
Still  he  led  her  on,  till  ahe  found  heraelf  in  the  incidenta  of  the  fast  two  days ;  the  circumstance 
same  chamber  she  remembered  to  have  seen  in  of  her  dreams,  and  her  conjectures  concerning 
her  former  dream :  a  coffin,  covered  with  a  pall,  the  information  to  be  communicated  to  her  by 
stood  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room ;  some  Theodore.  They  had  thus  sat  for  some  time, 
lights,  and  several  persons  surrounded  it,  who  when  a  sound  of  voices  arose  from  the  great  gate 
appeared  to  be  in  great  distress.  of  the  abbey ;  and,  on  going  to  the  casement, 
Suddenly  she  thought  these  persons  were  all  Adeline  saw  the  Marquis  and  his  attendants  on 
gone,  and  that  she  was  left  alone ;  that  she  went  the  lawn  below.  The  portal  of  the  abbey  con- 
up  to  the  coffin,  and  while  she  gaaed  upon  it,  cealed  several  people  from  her  view,  and  among 
she  heard  a  voice  speak,  as  if  from  within,  but  these  it  was  possible  might  be  Theodore,  who 
saw  nobody.  The  man  she  had  before  seen  soon  had  not  yet  appeared :  she  continued  to 


after  stood  by  the  coffin,  and  lifting  the  pall,  she  for  him  with  great  anxiety,  till  the  Marquis  en- 
saw  beneath  it  a  dead  person,  whom  she  thought  tercd  the  hall  with  La  Motte,  and  some  other 
to  be  the  dying  chevalier  she  had  seen  in  her  persons ;  soon  after  which  Madame  La  Motte 
former  dream :  his  features  were  sunk  in  death,  went  to  receive  him,  and  Adeline  retired  to  her 
but  they  were  yet  serene.   While  she  looked  at  own  apartment. 

him,  a  stream  of  blood  gushed  from  his  aide,  A  message  from  La  Motte,  however,  soon  call- 
and  descending  to  the  floor,  the  whole  chamber  ed  her  to  join  the  party,  where  she  vainly  hoped 
was  overflowed;  at  the  same  time  some  words  to  find  Theodore.  The  Marquis  arose  as  ahe 
were  uttered  in  the  voice  she  heard  before ;  but  approached ;  and,  having  paid  her  some  general 
the  horror  of  the  scene  so  entirely  overcame  her,  compliments,  the  conversation  took  a  very  live- 
that  she  started  and  awoke.  ly  turn.  Adeline,  finding  it  impossible  to  coun- 
"When  she  had  recovered  her  recollection,  she  terfeit  cheerfulness,  while  her  heart  was  sinking 
raised  herself  in  the  bed,  to  be  convinced  it  waa  with  anxiety  and  disappointment,  took  little 
a  dream  she  had  witnessed,  and  the  agitation  of  part  in  it :  Theodore  was  not  once  named.  She 
her  spirits,  was  so  great,  that  she  feared  to  be  would  have  asked  concerning  him,  had  it 


alone,  and  almost  determined  to  call  Annette,  possible  to  inquire  with  propriety  ;  but  she  ~ 

The  features  of  the  deceased  person,  and  the  obliged  to  content  herself  with  hoping,  first 

chamber  where  he  lay,  were  strongly  impressed  that  he  would  arrive  before  dinner ;  and  then' 

upon  her  memory,  and  she  still  thought  she  before  the  departure  of  die  Marquis, 
heard  the  voice  and  saw  the  countenance  which       Thus  the  day  passed  in  expectation  and  dis- 

her  dream  represented.    The  longer  she  con-  appointment.    The  evening  was  now  approach- 


capmg,  that  would  decide  her  fate.  She  was 
suddenly  relieved  from  this  state  of  torture,  and 
thrown  into  one,  if  possible,  still  more  distress- 


sidered  these  dreams,  the  more  ahe  waa  sur-  ing,  and  she  was  condemned  to  remain  in  the 

prised :  they  were  so  very  terrible,  returned  so  presence  of  the  Marquis,  apparently  listening  to 

often,  and  seemed  to  be  so  connected  with  each  a  conversation,  which,  in  truth,  she  scarcely 

other,  that  she  could  scarcely  think  them  acci-  heard,  while  the  opportunity  was,  perhaps,  es- 

detttal ;  yet,  why  they  should  be  supernatural,  caping,  that  would  decide  her  fate.  She  'was 
she  could  not  telL  She  alept  no  more  that  night. 

• 

ing. 

.  _        _ _  .  The  Marquis  inquired  for  Louis,  and  being 

CHAP*  VI 1 1.  informed  of  nis  departure,  mentioned  that  The- 
odore Peyrou  had  that  morning  aet  out  for  his 

— When  th«c  prodirfo  regiment  in  a  distant  province.   He  lamented 

r*  »  rortfointiy  meet,  let  not  mm  «v,  the  loss  he  should  sustain  by  his  absence  •  and 

Thfte  are  their  reason* ;  they  art  natural;                                     ,  ~,                118  a"1*"^  ,  ttn<1 

Vat  I  telirvt  they  are  portcntou.  thing*.  expressed  some  very  flattering  praise  of  his  ta- 

Jvutwcsuaa,  lents.  The  shock  of  this  intelligence  overpower- 

w        A ,  v               .    „  ,             .  ed  the  long  agitated  spirits  of  Adeline;  the 

When  Adeline  appeared  at  breakfast,  her  blood  forsook  her  cheeks,  and  a  sudden  faint- 

harassed-  and  languid  countenance  struck  Ma-  ness  came  over  her,  from  which  she  recovered 

dame  La  Motte,  who  inquired  if  she  waa  ill ;  only  to  a  consciousness  of  having  betrayed  her 

Adeline,  forcing  a  smile  upon  her  features,  said  emotion,  and  the  danger  of  relapsing  into  a  se- 

she  had  not  rested  well,  for  that  she  had  had  cond  fit.                         ™*I»uig  u«o  a  se- 

very  disturbed  dreams :— she  was  about  to  de-  She  retired  to  her  chamber,  where,  being  once 

scribe  them,  but  a  strong  and  involuntary  im-  :more  alone,  her  oppressed  heart  found  relief 

pulse  prevented  her.    At  the  same  tune  La  j  from  tears,  in  which  she  freely  indulged.  Ideas 

Motte  rid1Culed  her  concern  so  unmercifully,  crowded  so  fast  upon  her  mind,  that  it  was  W 

that  she  was  almost  ashamed  to  have  mention-  ere  ahe  could  arrange  them  so  as  to  produce  any- 

ed  it,  and  tried  to  overcome  the  remembrance  of  thing  like  reasoning.    She  endeavoured  to  ac- 

lts  cau»«-  count  for  the  abrupt  departure  of  Theodore.—- 

h«    ll?s  [v^  ™^*vo»iPBd  to  employ  Is  it  possible,  said  she,  that  he  should  take  an 

ncr  thoughts  by  conversing  with  Madame  La  interest  in  my  welfare,  and  yet  leave  me  exposed 
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to  the  full  force  of  a  danger  which  he  himself 
foresaw  ?  Or  am  I  to  believe  that  he  has  trifled 
with  nor  simplicity  for  an  idle  frolic,  and  has 
now  left  me  to  the  wondering  apprehension  he 
has  raised  ?  Impossible !  a  countenance  so  no- 
ble, and  manners  so  amiable,  could  never  dis- 
guise a  heart  capable  of  forming  so  despicable 
a  design.  No ! — whatever  is  reserved  for  me, 
let  me  not  relinquish  the  pleasure  of  believing 
that  he  is  worthy  of  my  esteem. 

She  was  awakened  from  thoughts  like  these 
by  a  peal  of  distant  thunder,  and  now  percei- 
ved that  the  gloominess  of  evening  was  deepen- 
ed by  the  coming  storm  ;  it  rolled  onward,  and 
soon  after  the  lightning  began  to  flash  along  the 
chamber.  Adeline  was  suj>erior  to  the  affecta- 
tion of  fear,  and  was  not  apt  to  be  terrified ;  but 
■be  now  felt  it  unpleasant  to  be  alone ;  and, 
hoping  that  the  Marquis  might  have  left  the 
abbey,  she  went  down  to  the  sitting  room  ;  but 
the  threatening  aspect  of  the  heavens  had  hi- 
therto detained  him,  and  now  the  evening  tem- 
pest made  him  rejoice  that  he  had  not  quitted  a 
shelter.  The  storm  continued,  and  night  came 
on.  La  Motte  pressed  his  guest  to  take  a  bed 
at  the  abbey,  and  he,  at  length,  consented ;  a 
circumstance  which  threw  Madame  La  Motte 
into  some  perplexity,  as  to  the  accommodation 
to  be  afforded  him.  After  some  time  she  arran- 
ged the  affair  to  her  satisfaction,  resigning  her 
own  apartment  to  the  Marquis,  and  that  of 
Louis  to  two  of  his  superior  attendants ;  Ade- 
line, it  was  farther  settled,  should  give  up  her 
room  to  Monsieur  and  Madame  La  Motte,  and 
remove  to  an  inner  chamber,  where  a  small  bed, 
usually  occupied  by  Annette,  was  placed  for 
ner. 

At  supper  the  Marquis  was  leas  gay  than 
usual ;  he  frequently  addressed  Adeline,  and  his 
look  an*l  manner  seemed  to  express  the  tender 
interest  which  her  indisposition,  for  she  still  ap- 
peared pale  and  languid,  had  excited.  Adeline, 
as  usual,  made  an  effort  to  forget  her  anxiety, 
and  appear  happy  ;  but  the  veil  of  assumed 
cheerfulness  was  too  thin  to  conceal  the  features 
of  sorrow  ;  and  her  feeble  smiles  only  added  a 
peculiar  softness  to  her  air.  The  Marquis  con- 
versed with  her  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and 
displayed  an  elegant  mind*  The  observations 
of  Adeline,  which,  when  called  upon,  she  gave 
with  modest  reluctance,  in  words  at  once  sim- 
ple and  forcible,  seemed  to  excite  his  admira- 
tion, which  he  sometimes  betrayed  by  an  appa- 
rently inadvertent  expression. 

Adeline  retired  early  to  her  room,  which  ad- 
joined on  one  side  to  Madame  La  Motte  s,  and 
on  the  other  to  the  closet  formerly  mentioned. 
It  was  spacious  and  lofty,  and  what  little  furni- 
ture it  contained  was  falling  to  decay  ;  but,  per- 
haps, the  present  tone  of  her  spirits  might  con- 
tribute more  than  these  circumstances  to  give 
that  air  of  melancholy  which  seemed  to  reign  in 
it.   She  was  unwilling  to  go  to  bed,  lest  the 


dreams  that  had  lately  pursued  her  should  re- 
turn ;  and  determined  to  sit  up  till  she  found 
herself  oppressed  by  sleep,  when  it  was  proba- 
ble her  rest  would  be  profound.  She  placed 
the  light  on  a  small  table ;  and,  taking  a  book, 
continued  to  read  for  above  an  hour,  all  her  mind 
refused  any  longer  to  abstract  itself  from  its  own 
cares,  and  she  sat  for  some  time  leaning  pensive- 
ly on  her  arm. 

The  wind  was  high,  and  as  it  whistled  through 
the  desolate  apartment,  and  shook  the  feeble 
doors,  she  often  started,  and  sometimes  even 
thought  she  heard  nighsin  the  pauses  of  the  gust ; 
but  she  checked  these  illusions,  which  the  nour 
of  the  night,  and  her  own  melancholy  imagina- 
tion conspired  to  raise.  As  she  sat  musing,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite  wall,  she  perceived  die 
arras,  with  which  the  room  was  hung,  wave  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  she  continued  to  observe 
it  for  some  minutes,  and  then  rose  to  examine 
it  farther.  It  was  moved  by  the  wind,  and  she 
blushed  at  the  momentary  fear  it  had  excited  ; 
but  she  observed  that  the  tapestry  was  more 
strongly  agitated  in  oneparticular  place  than  else- 
where, and  a  noise  mat  seemed  something  more 
than  that  of  the  wind,  issued  thence,  Theoldbed- 
stead  which  La  Motte  had  found  in  this  apart- 
ment, had  been  removed  to  accommodate  Ade- 
line, and  it  was  behind  the  place  where  this  had 
stood,  that  the  wind  seemed  to  rush  with  parti- 
cular force.  Curiosity  prompted  her  to  examine 
still  farther ;  she  felt  about  the  tapestry,  and 
perceiving  the  wall  behind  shake  under  her 
hand,  she  lifted  the  arras,  and  discovered  a  small 
door,  whose  loosened  hinges  admitted  the  w^nd, 
and  occasioned  the  noise  she  had  heard. 

The  door  was  held  only  by  a  bolt,  having  un- 
drawn which,  and  brought  the  light,  she  de- 
scended  by  a  few  steps  into  another  chamber : 
she  instantly  remembered  her  dreams.  The 
chamber  was  not  much  like  that  in  which  she 
had  seen  the  dying  chevalier,  and  afterwards 
the  bier ;  but  it  gave  her  a  confused  remem- 
brance of  one  through  which  she  had  passed. 
Holding  up  the  light  to  examine  it  more  fully, 
she  was  convinced  by  its  structure  that  it  was 
part  of  the  ancient  foundation.  A  shattered 
casement,  placed  high  from  the  floor,  seemed 
to  be  the  only  opening  to  admit  light.  She  ob- 
served a  door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  after  some  moments  of  hesitation, 
gained  courage,  and  determined  to  pursue  the 
inquiry.  A  mystery  seems  to  hang  over  these 
chambers,  said  she,  which  it  is,  perhaps,  my  lot 
to  develope ;  I  will,  at  least,  see  to  what  that 
door  leads. 

She  stepped  forward,  and  having  unclosed  it, 
proceeded  with  faltering  steps  along  a  suite  of* 
apartments,  resembling  the  first  in  style  and 
condition,  and  terminating  in  one  exactly  like 
that  where  her  dream  had  represented  the  dying 
person.  The  remembrance  struck  so  forcibly 
upon  her  imagination,  that  she  was  in  danger 
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of  fainting ;  and  looking  round  the  room,  almost 
expected  to  see  the  phantom  of  her  dream. 

Unable  to  quit  the  place,  she  sat  down  on 
some  old  lumber  to  recover  herself,  while  her 
spirits  were  nearly  overcome  by  a  superstitious 
dread,  such  as  she  had  never  felt  before.  She 
wondered  to  what  part  of  the  abbey  these  cham- 
bers belonged,  and  that  they  had  so  long  esca- 
ped detection.  The  casements  were  all  too  high 
to  afford  any  information  from  without.  When 
she  was  sufficiently  composed  to  consider  the 
direction  of  the  rooms,  and  the  situation  of  the 
abbey,  there  appeared  not  a  doubt  that  they 
formed  an  interior  part  of  the  original  build- 
ing. 

As  these  reflections  passed  over  her  mind,  a 
sudden  gleam  of  moonlight  fell  upon  some  ob- 
ject without  the  casement.  Being  now  suffi- 
ciently composed  to  wish  to  pursue  the  inquiry, 
and  believing  this  object  might  afford  her  some 
means  of  learning  the  situation  of  these  rooms, 
she  combated  her  remaining  terrors,  and  in  or- 
der to  distinguish  it  more  clearly,  removed  the 
light  to  an  outer  chamber  ;  but  before  she  could 
return,  a  heavy  cloud  was  driven  over  the  face 
of  the  moon,  and  all  without  was  perfectly  dark : 
she  stood  for  some  moments  waiting  a  return- 
ing gleam,  but  the  obscurity  continued.  As  she 
went  softly  back  for  the  light,  her  foot  stumbled 
over  something  on  the  floor,  and  while  she 
stooped  to  examine  it,  the  moon  again  shone,  so 
that  she  could  distinguish,  through  the  case- 
ment, the  eastern  towers  of  the  abbey.  This 
discovery  confirmed  her  former  conjectures  con- 
cerning the  interior  situation  of  these  apart- 
ments. The  obscurity  of  the  place  prevented 
her  discovering  what  it  was  that  had  impeded 
her  steps,  but  having  brought  the  light  forward, 
she  perceived  on  the  floor  an  old  dagger :  with 
a  trembling  hand  she  took  it  up,  and  upon  a 
closer  view  perceived  that  it  was  spotted  and 
stained  with  rust 

Shocked  and  surprised,  she  looked  round  the 
room  for  some  object  that  might  confirm  or  de- 
stroy the  dreadful  suspicion  which  now  rushed 
upon  her  mind ;  but  she  saw  only  a  great  chair, 
with  broken  arms,  that  stood  in  one  comer  of 
the  room,  and  a  table  in  a  condition  equally 
shattered,  except  that  in  another  part  lay  a  con- 
fused heap  of  things,  which  appeared  to  be  old 
lumber.  She  went  up  to  it,  and  perceived  a 
broken  bedstead,  with  some  decayed  remnants 
of  furniture,  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs, 
and  which  seemed,  indeed,  as  if  they  had  not 
been  moved  for  many  years.  Desirous,  how- 
ever, of  examining  farther,  she  attempted  to 
raise  what  appeared  to  have  been  part  of  the 
bedstead,  but  it  slipped  from  her  hand,  and, 
rolling  to  the  floor,  brought  with  it  some  of  the 
remaining  lumber.  Adeline  started  aside  and 
saved  herself,  and  when  the  noise  it  made  had 
ceased,  she  heard  a  small  rustling  sound,  and  as 


she  was  about  to  leave  the  chamber,  saw  some- 
thing falling  gently  among  the  lumber. 

It  was  a  small  roll  of  paper,  tied  with  a  string 
and  covered  with  dust.  Adeline  took  it  up,  and 
on  opening  it  perceived  a  hand-writing.  She 
attempted  to  read  it,  but  the  part  of  the  manu- 
script she  looked  at  was  so  much  obliterated, 
that  she  found  this  difficult,  though  what  few 
words  were  legible  impressed  her  with  curiosity 
and  terror,  ana  induced  her  to  return  with  it  im- 
mediately to  her  chamber. 

Having  reached  her  own  room,  she  fastened 
the  private  door,  and  let  the  arras  fall  over  it  as 
before.    It  was  now  midnight.   The  stillness  V 
of  the  hour,  interrupted  only  at  intervals  by  the  I 
hollow  sighings  of  the  blast,  heightened  the  so-  J 
lemnity  of  Adeline's  feelings.    She  wished  she  f 
was  not  alone,  and  before  she  proceeded  to  look 
into  the  manuscript,  listened  whether  Madame 
La  Motte  was  yet  in  her  chamber :  not  the  least 
sound  was  heard,  and  she  gently  opened  the 
door.    The  profound  silence  within  almost  con- 
vinced her  that  no  person  was  there ;  but  will- 
ing to  be  farther  satisfied,  she  brought  the  light 
and  found  the  room  empty.    The  lateness  of  the 
hour  made  her  wonder  that  Madame  La  Motte 
was  not  in  her  chamber,  and  she  proceeded  to  the 
top  of  the  tower  stairs,  to  hearken  if  any  person 
was  stirring. 

She  heard  the  sound  of  voices  from  below, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  that  of  La  Motte  speak- 
ing in  his  usual  tone.  Being  now  satisfied  that 
all  was  well,  she  turned  towards  her  room,  when 
she  heard  the  Marquis  pronounce  her  name  with 
unusual  emphasis.  She  paused.  I  adore  her,  ' 
pursued  he,  and  by  Heaven  He  was  inter- 
rupted by  La  Motte— My  lord,  remember  your 
promise. 

I  do,  replied  the  Marquis,  and  I  will  abide 
by  it.  But  we  trifle.  To-morrow  I  will  de- 
clare myself,  and  I  shall  then  know  both  what 
to  hope  and  how  to  act. — Adeline  trembled  so 
excessrvely,  that  she  could  scarcely  support  her- 
self ;  she  wished  to  return  to  her  chamber ;  yet 
she  was  too  much  interested  in  the  words  she 
had  heard,  not  to  be  anxious  to  have  them  more 
fully  explained.  There  was  an  interval  of  si- 
lence, after  which  they  conversed  in  a  lower 
tone.  Adeline  remembered  the  hints  of  Theo- 
dore, and  determined,  if  possible,  to  be  relieved 
from  the  terrible  suspense  she  now  suffered. 
She  stole  softly  down  a  few  steps,  that  she  might 
catch  the  accents  of  the  speakers ;  but  they 
were  so  low,  that  she  could  only  now  and  then 
distinguish  a  few  words. — Her  father,  say  you  ? 
said  the  Marquis. — Yes,  my  lord,  her  father. 
I  am  well  informed  of  what  I  say. — Adeline  shud- 
dered at  the  mention  of  her  father ;  a  new  ter- 
ror seized  her,  and  with  increasing  eagerness  she 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  their  words,  but  for 
some  time  found  this  to  be  impossible. — Here  is 
no  time  to  be  lost,  said  the  Marquis ;  to-morrow 
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then.— She  heard  La  Motte  rise,  and,  belie- 
ving it  was  to  leave  the  room,  she  hurried  up  the 
,teps,  and  having  reached  her  chamber,  sunk 
almost  lifeless  in  a  chair. 

It  was  her  father  only  of  whom  she  thought. 
She  doubted  not  that  he  had  pursued  and  dis- 
covered her  retreat ;  and  though  this  conduct 
appeared  very  inconsistent  with  his  former  be- 
haviour in  abandoning  her  to  strangers,  her 
fears  suggested  it  would  terminate  in  some  new 
cruelty.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this 
the  danger  of  which  Theodore  had  warned  her ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  surmise  how  he  had 
gained  his  knowledge  of  it,  or  how  he  had  be- 
come sufficiently  acquainted  with  her  story,  ex- 
cept through  La  Motte,  her  apparent  friend  and 
protector,  whom  she  was  thus,  though  unwill- 
ingly, led  to  suspect  of  treachery.  Why,  indeed, 
should  La  Motte  conceal  from  her  only  his 
knowledge  of  her  father's  intention,  unless  he 
designed  to  deliver  her  into  his  hands  ?  Yet 
it  was  long  ere  she  could  bring  herself  to  be- 
lieve this  conclusion  possible.  To  discover  de- 
pravity in  those  whom  we  have  loved,  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  tortures  to  a  virtuous  mind, 
and  the  conviction  is  often  rejected  before  it  is 
finally  admitted. 

The  words  of  Theodore,  which  told  her  he 
was  fearful  she  was  deceived,  confirmed  this 
painful  apprehension  of  La  Motte,  with  another 
yet  more  distressing,  that  Madame  La  Motte 
was  also  united  against  her.  This  thought  for 
a  moment  subdued  terror  and  left  her  only  grief : 
she  wept  bitterly.  Is  this  human  nature  ?  cried 
she.  Am  I  doomed  to  find  everybody  deceit- 
ful ? — An  unexpected  discovery  of  vice  in  those 
whom  we  have  admired,  inclines  us  to  extend 
our  censure  of  the  individual  to  the  species ;  we 
henceforth  contemn  appearances,  and  too  hastily 
conclude  that  no  person  is  to  be  trusted. 

Adeline  determined  to  throw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  La  Motte  on  the  following  morning,  and 
implore  his  pity  and  protection.  Her  mind  was 
now  too  much  agitated,  by  her  own  interests, 
to  permit  her  to  examine  the  manuscript,  and 
she  sat  musing  in  her  chair,  till  she  heard  the 
steps  of  Madame  La  Motte,  when  she  retired 
to  bed.  La  Motte  soon  after  came  up  to  his 
chamber,  and  Adeline,  the  mild,  persecuted 
Adeline,  who  had  now  passed  two  days  of  tor- 
turing anxiety,  and  one  night  of  terrific  visions, 
endeavoured  to  compose  her  mind  to  sleep.  In 
the  present  state  of  her  spirits,  she  quickly 
caught  alarm,  and  she  had  scarcely  fallen  into  a 
slumber,  when  she  was  roused  by  a  loud  and 
uncommon  noise.  She  listened,  and  thought 
the  sound  came  from  the  apartments  below,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  hasty  knocking  at 
the  door  of  La  Motte 'a  chamber. 

La  Motte,  having  just  fallen  asleep,  was  not 
easily  to  be  roused ;  but  the  knocking  increased 
with  such  violence,  that  Adeline,  extremely  ter- 
rified, arose  and  went  to  th  door  that  opened 


from  her  chamber  into  his,  with  a  design  to  call 
him.  She  was  stopped  by  the  voice  of  the  Mar- 
quis, which  she  now  clearly  distinguished  at  the 
outer  door.  He  called  to  La  Motte  to  arise  im- 
mediately, and  Madame  La  Motte  endeavoured 
at  the  same  time  to  rouse  her  husband,  who,  at 
length,  awoke  in  much  alarm,  and  soon  after, 
joining  the  Marquis,  they  went  down  stairs  to- 
gether. Adeline  now  dressed  herself,  as  well 
as  her  trembling  hands  would  permit,  and  went 
into  the  adjoining  chamber,  where  she  found 
Madame  La  Motte  extremely  surprised  and  ter- 
rified. 

The  Marquis,  in  the  meantime,  told  La 
Motte,  with  great  agitation,  that  he  recollected 
having  appointed  some  persons  to  meet  him  up- 
on business  of  importance  early  in  the  morning, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  him  to  set 
off  for  his  chateau  immediately.  As  be  said 
this,  and  desired  that  his  servants  might  be  call- 
ed, La  Motte  could  not  help  observing  the  ashy 
paleness  of  his  countenance,  or  expressing  some 
apprehension  that  his  lordship  was  ill.  The 
Marquis  assured  him  he  was  perfectly  well,  but 
desired  that  he  might  set  out  immediately. 
Peter  was  now  ordered  to  call  the  other  servants ; 
and  the  Marquis  having  refused  to  take  any  re- 
freshment, bade  La  Motte  a  hasty  adieu,  and  as 
soon  as  his  people  were  ready,  left  the  abbey. 

La  Motte  returned  to  his  chamber,  musing 
on  the  abrupt  departure  of  his  guest,  whose 
emotion  appeared  much  too  strong  to  proceed 
from  the  cause  assigned.  He  appeased  the 
anxiety  of  Madame  La  Motte,  and  at  the  same 
time  excited  her  surprise,  by  acquainting  her 
with  the  occasion  of  the  late  disturbance.  Ade- 
line, who  had  retired  from  the  chamber,  on  the 
approach  of  La  Motte,  looked  out  from  her  win- 
dow on  hearing  the  trampling  of  horses.  It 
was  the  Marquis  and  his  people,  who  just  then 
passed  at  a  httle  distance.  Unable  to  distin- 
guish who  the  persons  were,  she  was  alarmed 
by  observing  such  a  party  about  the  abbey  at 
that  hour,  and,  calling  to  inform  La  Motte  of 
the  circumstance,  waa  made  acquainted  with 
what  had  passed.  At  length  she  retired  to  bed, 
and  her  slumbers  were  this  night  undisturbed 
by  dreams. 

When  she  arose  in  the  morning,  she  observed 
La  Motte  walking  alone  in  the  avenue  below, 
and  she  hastened  to  seise  the  opportunity  which 
now  offered  of  pleading  her  cause,  she  ap- 
proached him  with  faltering  steps,  while  the 
paleness  and  timidity  of  her  countenance  dis- 
covered the  disorder  of  her  mind.  Her  first 
words,  without  entering  upon  any  explana- 
tion, implored  his  compassion.  La  Motte  stop- 
ped, and  looking  earnestly  in  her  face,  inquired 
whether  any  part  of  his  conduct  towards  her 
merited  the  suspicion  which  her  request  implied. 
Adeline  for  a  moment  blushed  that  she  had 
doubted  his  integrity,  but  the  words  she  had 
overheard  returned  to  her  memory. 
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Your  behaviour,  sir,  said  she,  I  acknowledge  parlour,  where  she  passed  the  morning  in  eoA* 
to  have  been  kind  and  generous,  beyond  what  I  venation  with  Madame  La  Motte,  to  whom  she 
had  a  right  to  expect ;  but — and  she  paused,  told  all  her  apprehensions,  and  expressed  all  her 
She  knew  not  how  to  mention  what  she  blushed  sorrow.  Pity  and  superficial  consolation  were 
to  believe.  La  Motte  continued  to  gaze  on  her  all  that  Madame  La  Motte  could  offer,  though 
in  silent  expectation,  and  at  length  desired  her  apparently  much  affected  by  Adeline's  discourse, 
to  proceed  and  explain  her  meaning.  She  en-  Thus  the  hours  passed  heavily  away,  while  the 
treated  that  he  would  protect  her  from  her  fa-  anxiety  of  Adeline  continued  to  increase,  as  the 
thcr.  La  Motte  looked  surprised  and  confused,  moment  of  her  fate  seemed  to  be  approaching. 
Your  father !  said  he. — Yes,  sir,  said  Adeline,  Dinner  was  scarcely  over,  when  Adeline  was 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  he  has  discovered  my  surprised  to  see  the  Marquis  arrive.  He  en- 
retreat. — I  have  everything  to  dread  from  a  pa-  tered  the  room  with  his  usual  ease,  and  apo- 
rent,  who  has  treated  me  with  such  cruelty  as  logizing  for  the  disturbance  he  had  occasioned 
you  were  witness  of ;  and  I  again  implore  that  on  the  preceding  night,  repeated  what  he  had 
you  will  save  me  from  his  hands.  before  told  La  Motte. 

La  Motte  stood  fixed  in  thought,  and  Ade-  The  remembrance  of  the  conversation  she  had 
line  continued  her  endeavours  to  interest  his  overheard,  at  first  gave  Adeline  some  confusion, 
pity.  What  reason  have  you  to  suppose,  or  ra-  and  withdrew  her  mind  from  a  sense  of  the  evils 
thcr,  how  have  you  learned,  that  your  father  to  be  apprehended  from  her  father.  The  Mar- 
pursues  you  The  question  confused  Adeline,  quis,  who  was,  as  usual,  attentive  to  Adeline, 
who  blushed  to  acknowledge  how  she  had  over-  seeme<l  affected  by  herapparent  indisposition,  and 
heard  his  discourse,  and  disdained  to  invent,  or  expressed  much  concern  for  that  dejection  of 
utter  a  falsity :  at  length  she  confessed  the  truth,  spirits,  which,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  her 
The  countenance  of  La  Motte  instantly  chan-  manner  betrayed.  When  Madame  La  Motte 
fled  to  a  savage  fierceness,  and,  sharply  rebuking  withdrew,  Adeline  would  have  followed  her,  but 
ner  for  a  conduct,  to  which  she  had  been  rather  the  Marquis  entreated  a  few  moments'  attention, 
tempted  by  chance  than  prompted  by  design,  he  and  led  her  back  to  her  seat.  La  Motte  then 
inquired  what  she  had  overheard,  that  could  so  disappeared. 

much  alarm  her.  She  faithfully  repeated  the  sub-  Adeline  knew  too  well  what  would  be  the  pur- 
stance  of  the  incoherent  sentences  that  had  met  port  of  the  Marquis's  discourse,  and  his  words 
her  ear.  While  she  spoke,  he  regarded  her  with  soon  increased  the  confusion  which  her  fears  had 
a  fixed  attention.  And  was  this  all  you  heard?  occasioned.  While  he  was  declaring  the  ardour 
Is  it  from  these  few  words  that  you  draw  such  a  of  his  passion  in  such  terms,  as  but  too  often  make 
positive  conclusion  ?  Examine  them,  and  you  vehemence  pass  for  sincerity,  Adeline,  to  whom 
will  find  they  do  not  justify  it.  this  declaration,  if  honourable,  was  distressing, 
She  now  perceived,  what  the  fervour  of  her  and  if  dishonourable,  was  shocking,  interrupted 
fears  had  not  permitted  her  to  observe  before,  him,  and  thanked  him  for  the  offer  of  a  distinc- 
that  the  words,  unconnectedly  as  she  heard  them,  tion,  which,  with  a  modest,  but  determined  air, 
imported  little,  and  that  her  imagination  had  she  said  she  must  refuse. — She  rose  to  withdraw.  I 
filled  up  the  void  in  the  sentences,  so  as  to  sug-  Stay,  too  lovely  Adeline !  said  he,  and  if  com  pas-  ' 
gest  the  evil  apprehended.  Notwithstanding  sion  for  my  sufferings  will  not  interest  you  in  my 
this,  her  fears  were  little  abated.  Your  appre-  favour,  allow  a  consideration  of  your  own  dangers 
hensions  are,  doubtless,  now  removed,  resumed  to  do  so.  Monsieur  La  Motte  nas  informed  me 
La  Motte ;  but  to  give  you  a  proof  of  the  sin-  of  your  misfortunes,  and  of  the  evil  that  now 
cerity  which  you  have  ventured  to  question,  I  threatens  you ;  accept  from  me  the  protection 
will  tell  you  they  were  just    You  seem  alarm-  which  he  cannot  afford. 

ed,  and  with  reason.  Your  father  has  discovered  Adeline  continued  to  move  towards  the  door» 
your  residence,  and  has  already  demanded  you.  when  the  Marquis  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
It  is  true,  that  from  a  motive  of  compassion  I  seizing  her  hand,  impressed  it  with  kisses.  She 
have  refused  to  resign  you,  but  I  have  neither  struggled  to  disengage  herself.  Hear  me,  charm- 
authority  to  withhold,  nor  means  to  defend  you.  ing  Adeline  1  hear  me,  cried  the  Marquis :  I 
When  he  comes  to  enforce  his  demand,  you  will  exist  but  for  you.  Listen  to  my  entreaties,  and 
perceive  this.  Prepare  yourself,  therefore,  for  my  fortune  shall  be  yours.  Do  not  drive  me  to 
the  evil,  which  you  see  is  inevitable.  despair  by  ill  judged  rigour,  or  because — 

Adeline,  for  some  time,  could  speak  only  by       My  lord,  interrupted  Adeline,  with  an  air  of 

her  tears.   At  length,  with  a  fortitude  which  ineffable  dignity,  and  still  affecting  to  believe  his 

despair  had  roused,  she  said,  I  resign  myself  to  proposal  honourable,  I  am  sensible  of  the  ge- 

the  will  of  Heaven  !  La  Motte  gazed  on  her  in  nerosity  of  your  conduct,  and  also  flattered  by 

silence,  and  a  strong  emotion  appeared  on  his  the  distinction  you  offer  me.  I  will,  therefore, 

countenance.  He  forbore,  however,  to  renew  the  say  something  more  than  is  necessary  to  a  bare 

discourse,  and  withdrew  to  the  abbey,  leaving  expression  of  the  denial  which  I  must  continue 

Adeline  in  the  avenue  absorbed  in  grief.  to  give.  I  cannot  bestow  my  heart  You  cannot 

A  summons  to  breakfast  hastened  her  to  the  obtain  more  than  my  esteem,  to  which,  indeed, 
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nothing  can  so  much  contribute  as  a  forbearance 
from  any  similar  offers  in  future. 

She  again  attempted  to  go,  but  the  Marquis 
prevented  her ;  and,  after  some  hesitation,  again 
urged  his  suit,  though  in  terms  that  would  no 
longer  allow  her  to  misunderstand  him.  Tears 
swelled  into  her  eyes,  but  she  endeavoured  to 
check  them ;  and  with  a  look,  in  which  grief  and 
indignation  seemed  to  struggle  for  pre-eminence, 
she  said,  My  lord,  this  is  unworthy  of  reply,  let 
me  pass. 

For  a  moment  lie  was  awed  by  the  dignity  of 
her  manner,  and  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet  to 
implore  forgiveness.  But  she  waved  her  hand  in 
Eilence,  ana  hurried  from  the  room.  When  she 
reached  her  chamber,  she  locked  the  door ;  and, 
dnkirtg  into  a  chair,  yielded  to  the  sorrow  that 
pressed  at  her  heart.  And  it  was  not  the  least 
of  her  sorrow,  to  suspect  that  La  Motte  was  un- 
worthy of  her  confidence ;  for  it  was  almost  im- 
possible that  he  could  be  ignorant  of  the  real 
designs  of  the  Marquis.  Madame  La  Motte,  she 
believed,  was  imposed  upon  by  a  specious  pre- 
tence of  honourable  attachment ;  and  thus  was 
she  spared  the  pang  which  a  doubt  of  her  inte- 
grity would  have  added. 

She  threw  a  trembling  glance  upon  the  pros- 
;  pect  around  her.  On  one  side  was  her  father, 
whose  cruelty  had  already  been  too  plainly  ma- 
nifested ;  and  on  the  other,  the  Marquis  pur- 
suing her  with  insult  and  vicious  passion.  She 
resolved  to  acquaint  Madame  La  Motte  with  the 
purport  of  the  late  conversation ;  and,  in  the 
nope  of  her  protection  and  sympathy,  she  wiped 
away  her  tears,  and  was  leaving  the  room  just 
as  .Madame  La  Motte  entered  it.  While  Adeline 
related  what  passed,  heT  friend  wept,  and  ap- 
peared to  suffer  great  agitation.  She  endeavoured 
to  comfort  her,  and  promised  to  use  her  influ- 
ence in  persuading  La  Motte  to  prohibit  the 
addresses  of  the  Marquis.  You  know,  my  dear, 
added  Madame,  that  our  present  circumstan- 
ces oblige  us  to  preserve  terms  with  the  Mar- 
quis, and  you  will,  therefore,  suffer  as  little  re- 
sentment to  appear  in  your  manner  towards  him 
as  possible ;  conduct  yourself  with  your  usual 
ease  in  his  presence,  and  I  doubt  not  this  affair 
will  pass  over  without  subjecting  you  to  farther 
solicitation. 

Ah,  madam  !  said  Adeline,  how  hard  is  the 
task  you  assign  me  !  I  entreat  you  that  I  may 
never  more  be  subjected  to  the  humiliation  of 
being  in  his  presence ;  that,  whenever  he  visits 
the  abbey,  I  may  be  suffered  to  remain  in  my 
chamber. 

This,  said  Madame  La  Motte,  I  would  most 
readily  consent  to,  would  our  situation  permit 
it.  But  you  well  know  our  asylum  in  this  abbey 
depends  upon  the  good  will  of  the  Marquis, 
which  we  must  not  wantonly  lose ;  and  surely 
such  a  conduct  as  you  propose  would  endanger 
this.  Let  us  use  milder  measures,  and  we  shall 
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to  any  serious  evil.  Appear  with  your  usual 
complaisance ;  the  task  is  not  so  difficult  as  you 
imagine. 

Adeline  sighed.  I  obey  you,  madam,  said  she  ; 
it  is  my  duty  to  do  so ;  but  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying — it  is  with  extreme  reluctance.  Ma- 
dame La  Motte  promised  to  go  immediately  to 
her  husband,  and  Adeline  departed,  though  not 
convinced  of  her  safety,  yet  somewhat  more  at 

She  soon  after  saw  the  Marquis  depart,  and, 
as  there  now  appeared  to  be  no  obstacle  to  the 
return  of  Madame  La  Motte,  she  expected  her 
with  extreme  impatience.  After  thus  waiting 
near  an  hour  in  her  chamber,  she  was  at  length 
summoned  to  the  parlour,  and  there  found  M  on- 
sieur  La  Motte  alone.  He  arose  upon  her  en- 
trance, and  for  some  minutes  paced  the  room  in 
silence.  He  then  seated  himself,  and  addressed 
her :  What  you  have  mentioned  to  Madame  La 
Motte,  said  he,  would  give  me  much  concern, 
did  I  consider  the  behaviour  of  the  Marquis  in 
a  light  so  serious  as  she  does.  I  know  that  young 
ladies  are  apt  to  misconstrue  the  unmeaning  gal- 
lantry of  fashionable  manners ;  and  you,  Ade- 
line, can  never  be  too  cautious  in  distinguishing 
between  a  levity  of  this  land,  and  a  more  serious 

Adeline  was  surprised  and  offended  that  La 
Motte  should  think  so  lightly  both  of  her  un- 
derstanding and  disposition  as  his  speech  im- 
plied. Is  it  possible,  sir,  said  she,  that  you  have 
been  apprized  of  the  Marquis's  conduct  ? 

It  is  very  possible,  and  very  certain,  replied 
La  Motte,  with  some  asperity ;  and  very  possi- 
ble also,  that  I  may  see  this  affair  with  a  judg- 
ment less  discoloured  by  prejudice  than  you  do. 
But,  however,  I  shall  not  dispute  this  point.  I 
shall  only  request,  that,  since  you  are  acquainted 
F«th  the  emergency  of  my  circumstances,  you 
will  conform  to  them,  and  not,  by  an  ill-timed 
resentment,  expose  me  to  the  enmity  of  the 
Marquis.  He  is  now  my  friend,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  my  safety  that  he  should  continue  such  ; 
but  if  I  suffer  any  part  of  my  family  to  treat  him 
with  rudeness,  I  must  expect  to  see  him  my 
enemy.  You  may  surely  treat  him  with  com- 
plaisance.— Adeline  thought  the  term  rudeness  a 
harsh  one,  as  La  Motte  applied  it ;  but  she  for- 
bore from  any  expression  of  displeasure.  I 
could  have  wished,  sir,  said  she,  for  the  privi- 
lege of  retiring  whenever  the  Marquis  appeared ; 
but  since  you  believe  this  conduct  would  affect 
your  interest,  I  ought  to  submit. 

This  prudence  and  good  will  delight  me,  said 
La  Motte;  and,  since  you  wish  to  serve  me, 
know  that  you  cannot  more  effectually  do  it,  than 
by  treating  the  Marquis  as  a  friend.  The  word 
friend,  as  it  stood  connected  with  the  Marquis, 
sounded  diasonantly  to  Adeline's  ear  ;  she  hesi- 
tated and  looked  at  La  Motte.  As  your  friend, 
sir,  she  said,  I  will  endeavour  to— treat  him  as 
mine,  she  would  have  added,  but  she  found  it 
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impossible  to  finish  the  sentence.  She  entreated 
his  protection  from  the  power  of  her  father. 

What  protection  I  can  afford  is  yours,  said 
La  Motte ;  but  you  know  how  destitute  I  am 
both  of  the  right  and  the  means  of  resisting  him, 
and  also  how  much  I  require  protection  myself. 
Since  he  has  discovered  your  retreat,  he  is  pro- 
bably not  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  which 
detain  me  here ;  and,  if  I  oppose  him,  he  may 
betray  me  to  the  ofttcers  of  the  law,  as  the  surest 
method  of  obtaining  possession  of  you.  We  are 
encompassed  with  dangers,  continued  La  Motte  ; 
would  I  could  see  any  method  of  extricating 
ourselves ! 

Quit  this  abbey,  said  Adeline,  and  seek  an 
asylum  in  Switzerland  or  Germany ;  you  will 
then  be  freed  from  farther  obligation  to  the 
Marquis,  and  from  the  persecution  you  dread. 
Pardon  me  for  thus  offering  advice,  which  is 
certainly,  in  some  degree,  prompted  by  a  sense 
of  my  own  safety,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
seems  to  afford  the  only  means  of  ensuring 
yours. 

Your  plan  is  reasonable,  said  La  Motte,  had 
I  money  to  execute  it.  As  it  is,  I  must  be  con- 
tented to  remain  here,  as  little  known  a.>  possi- 
ble, and  defending  myself  by  making  those  who 
know  me  my  friends.  Chiefly  I  must  endeavour 
to  preserve  the  favour  of  the  Marquis.  He  may 
do  much,  should  your  father  even  adopt  despe- 
:  rate  measures.  But  why  do  I  talk  thus  ?  Your 
father  may  ere  this  have  commenced  these  mea- 
sures, and  the  effects  of  his  vengeance  may  now 
be  hanging  over  my  head.  My  regard  for  you, 
Adeline,  has  exposed  me  to  this ;  had  I  resigned 
you  to  his  will,  I  should  have  remained  secure. 

Adeline  was  so  much  affected  by  this  instance 
of  La  Mottc's  kindness,  which  she  could  not 
doubt,  that  she  was  unable  to  express  her  sense 
of  it.  When  she  could  speak,  she  uttered  her 
gratitude  in  the  most  lively  terms.  Are  you  sin- 
cere in  these  expressions  ?  said  La  Motte. 

Is  it  possible  I  can  be  less  than  sincere  ?  re- 
plied Adeline,  weeping  at  the  suggestion  of  in- 
gratitude.— Sentiments  are  easily  pronounced, 
said  La  Motte,  though  they  may  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  heart ;  I  believe  them  to  be  sin- 
cere so  far  only  as  they  influence  our  actions. 

What  mean  you,  sir  ?  said  Adeline  with  sur- 
prise. 

I  mean  to  inquire,  whether,  if  an  opportunity 
should  ever  offer  of  thus  proving  your  gratitude, 
you  would  adhere  to  your  sentiments  ?  . 

Name  one  that  I  shall  refuse,  said  Adeline, 
with  energy. 

If,  for  instance,  the  Marquis  should  hereafter 
vow  a  serious  passion  for  you,  and  offer  you  his 
hand,  would  no  petty  resentment,  no  lurking 
prepossession  for  some  more  happy  lover,  prompt 
you  to  refuse  it  ? 

Adeline  blushed,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
ground.  You  have  indeed,  sir,  named  the  only 
means  I  should  reject  of  evincing  my  sincerity. 


The  Marquis  I  can  never  love,  nor,  to  speak  ain^, 
cerely,  ever  esteem.  I  confess  the  peace  of  one's 
whole  life  is  too  much  to  sacrifice,  even  to  gra- 
titude.— La  Motte  looked  displeased.  'Tis  as  I 
thought,  said  he,  these  delicate  sentiments  make 
a  fine  appearance  in  speech,  and  render  the  per- 
son who  utters  theminfinitelyamiable:  but  bring 
them  to  the  test  of  action,  and  they  dissolve  into 
air,  leaving  only  the  wreck  of  vanity  behind. 

This  unjust  sarcasm  brought  tears  to  her  eyes,  i 
Since  your  safety,  sir,  depends  upon  my  conduct, 
said  she,  resign  me  to  my  father.  I  am  willing 
to  return  to  him,  since  my  stay  here  must  in- 
volve you  in  new  misfortunes.  Let  me  not  prove 
myself  unworthy  of  the  protection  I  have  hither- 
to experienced,  by  preferring  my  own  welfare  to 
yours.  When  I  am  gone  you  will  have  no  reason 
to  apprehend  the  Marquis's  displeasure,  which 
you  may  probably  incur  if  I  stay  here ;  for  I  feel 
it  impossible  that  I  could  ever  consent  to  receive 
his  addresses,  however  honourable  were  his 
views. 

La  Motte  seemed  hurt  and  alarmed.  This 
must  not  be,  said  he  ;  let  us  not  harass  ourselves 
by  stating  possible  evils,  and  then,  to  avoid  them, 
fly  to  those  which  are  certain.  No,  Adeline, 
though  you  are  ready  to  sacrifice  yourself  to  my 
safety,  I  will  not  suffer  you  to  do  so.  I  will  not 
yield  you  to  your  father,  but  upon  compulsion. 
Be  satisfied,  therefore,  upon  this  point.  The 
only  return  I  ask,  is  a  civil  deportment  towards 
the  Marquis. 

I  will  endeavour  to  obey  you,  sir,  said  Ade- 
line.—Madame  La  Motte  now  entered  the  room, 
and  this  conversation  ceased.  Adeline  passed  that 
evening  in  melancholy  thoughts,  and  retired,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  her  chamber,  eager  to  seek 
in  sleep  a  refuge  for  sorrow. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Pull  many  a  melancholy  night 

He  watch'd  the  »low  return  of  light. 
And  sought  the  powers  of  tleen  i 

To  fpreftd  a  momentary  calm 

O'er  hit  Mid  couch,  ana  in  the  halm 
Of  bland  oblivion's  dew*  hU  burning  eye*  to  itecp. 

Wabtow. 

The  MS.  found  by  Adeline,  the  preceding 
night,  had  several  times  occurred  to  her  recol- 
lection in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  she  had  then 
been  either  too  much  interested  by  the  events  of 
the  moment,  or  too  apprehensive  of  interruption, 
to  attempt  a  perusal  of  it.  She  now  took  it  from 
the  drawer  in  which  it  had  been  deposited,  and 
intending  only  to  look  cursorily  over  the  few  first 
pages,  sat  down  with  it  by  her  bed-side. 

She  opened  it  with  an  eagerness  of  inquiry, 
which  the  discoloured  and  almost  obliterated  ink 
but  slowly  gratified.  The  first  words  on  the  page 
were  entirely  lost,  but  those  that  appeared  to 
commence  the  narrative  were  as  follows : — 
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Oh !  ye,  whoever  ye  are,  whom  chance  or  mis- 
fortune, may  hereafter  conduct  to  this  spot — to 
ye  I  speak — to  ye  reveal  the  story  of  my  wrongs,  ' 
and  ask  you  to  avenge  them.  Vain  hope !  yet 
it  imparts  some  comfort  to  believe  it  possible 
that  what  I  now  write  may  one  day  meet  the 
eye  of  a  fellow-creature ;  that  the  words,  which 
tell  my  sufferings,  may  one  day  draw  pity  from 
the  feeling  heart. 

Yet  stay  your  tears — your  pity  now  is  use- 
less ;  long  since  have  the  pangs  of  misery  ceased ; 
the  voice  of  complaining  is  passed  away.  It  is 
weakness  to  wish  for  compassion  which  cannot 
be  excited  till  I  shall  sink  in  the  repose  of  death, 
and  taste,  I  hope,  the  happiness  of  eternity. 

Know,  then,  that  on  the  night  of  the  twelfth 
of  October,  in  the  year  1(712,  I  was  arrested  on 
the  road  to  Caux,  and  on  the  very  spot  where  a 
column  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  immor- 
tal Henry,  by  four  ruffians,  who,  after  disabling 
my  servant,  bore  me  through  wilds  and  woods 
to  this  abbey.  Their  demeanour  was  not  that 
of  common  banditti,  and  I  soon  perceived  they 
were  employed  by  a  superior  power  to  perpetrate 
some  dreadful  purpose.  En  treaties  and  bribes 
were  vainly  offered  them  to  discover  their  em- 
ployer, and  abandon  their  design :  they  would 
not  reveal  even  the  least  circumstance  of  their 
intentions. 

But  when,  after  a  long  journey,  they  arrived 
at  this  edifice,  their  base  employer  was  at  once 
revealed,  and  his  horrid  scheme  but  too  well 
understood.  What  a  moment  was  that !  All  the 
thunders  of  Heaven  seemed  launched  at  this  de- 
fenceless head  !  O  fortitude !  nerve  my  heart 


Adeline's  light  was  now  expiring  in  the  sock- 
et, and  the  paleness  of  the  ink,  so  feebly  shone 
upon,  baffled  her  efforts  to  discriminate  the  let- 
ters :  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a  light  from 
below,  without  discovering  that  she  was  yet  up ; 
a  circumstance  which  would  excite  surprise,  and 
lead  to  explanations  such  as  she  did  not  wish  to 
enter  upon.  Thus  compelled  to  suspend  the  in- 
quiry, which  so  many  attendant  circumstances 
had  rendered  awfully  interesting,  she  retired  to 
her  humble  bed. 

What  she  had  read  of  the  MS.  awakened  a 
dreadful  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  writer,  and 
called  up  terrific  images  to  her  mind.  In  these 
apartments  ! — said  she,  and  she  shuddered  and 
closed  her  eyes.  At  length,  she  heard  Madame 
La  Motte  enter  her  chamber,  and  the  phantoms 
of  fear  beginning  to  dissipate,  left  her  to  repose. 

In  the  morning  she  was  awakened  by  Madame 
La  Motte,  and  found,  to  her  disappointment, 
that  she  had  slept  so  much  beyond  her  usual 
time,  as  to  be  unable  to  renew  the  perusal  of  the 
MS. — La  Motte  aimeared  uncommonly  uloomv. 


and  Madame  wore  an  air  of  melancholy,  which 
Adeline  attributed  to  the  concern  she  felt  for 
her.  Breakfast  was  scarcely  over,  when  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger ;  and  Adeline,  from  the  oriel  recess  of 
the  hall,  saw  the  Marquis  alight.  She  retreated 
with  precipitation,  and  forgetting  the  request  of 
La  Motte,  was  hastening  to  her  chamber  ;  but 
the  Marquis  was  already  in  the  hall,  and  seeing 
her  leaving  it,  turned  to  La  Motte  with  a  look 
of  inquiry.  La  Motte  called  her  back,  and  by 
a  frown  too  intelligent,  reminded  her  of  her  pro- 
mise. She  summoned  all  her  spirits  to  her  aid, 
but  advanced,  notwithstanding,  in  visible  emo- 
tion, while  the  Marquis  addressed  her  as  usual, 
the  same  easy  gaiety  playing  upon  his  counte- 
nance, and  directing  his  manner. 

Adeline  was  surprised  and  shocked  at  this 
careless  confidence,  which,  however,  by  awaken- 
ing her  pride, '  communicated  to  her  an  air  of 
dignity  that  abashed  him.  He  spoke  with  he- 
sitation, and  frequently  appeared  abstracted  from 
the  subject  of  discourse.  At  length  arising,  he 
begged  Adeline  would  favour  him  with  a  few 
moments  conversation.  Monsieur  and  Madame 
La  Motte  were  now  leaving  the  room,  when  Ade- 
line, turning  to  the  Marquis,  told  him  she  would 
not  hear  any  conversation  except  in  the  presence 
of  her  friends.  But  she  said  this  in  vain,  for  they 
were  gone ;  and  La  Motte,  as  he  withdrew,  ex- 
pressed by  bis  looks,  how  much  an  attempt  to 
follow  would  displease  him. 

She  sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  trem- 
bling expectation.  I  am  sensible,  said  the  Mar- 
quis at  length,  that  the  conduct  to  which  the 
ardour  of  my  passion  lately  betrayed  me,  has  in- 
jured me  in  your  opinion,  and  that  you  will  not 
easily  restore  me  to  your  esteem :  but,  I  trust, 
the  offer  which  I  now  make  you,  both  of  my 
title  and  fortune,  will  sufficiently  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  attachment,  and  atone  for  the  trans- 
gression which  love  only  occasioned. 

After  this  specimen  of  common-place  verbo- 
sity, which  the  Marquis  seemed  to  consider  as 
a  prelude  to  triumph,  he  attempted  to  impress 
a  kiss  upon  the  hand  of  Adeline,  who,  with- 
drawing it  hastily,  said,  You  are  already,  my 
lord,  acquainted  with  my  sentiments  upon  this 
subject,  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  for  me  now 
to  repeat,  that  I  cannot  accept  the  honour  you 
offer  me. 

Explain  yourself,  lovely  Adeline  !  I  am  ig- 
norant that,  till  now,  I  ever  made  you  this  of- 
fer. 

Most  true,  sir,  said  Adeline,  and  you  do  well 
to  remind  me  of  this,  since,  after  having  heard 
your  former  proposal,  I  can  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment to  any  other. — She  rose  to  quit  the  room. 
Stay,  madam,  said  the  Marquis,  with  a  look  in 
which  offended  pride  struggled  to  conceal  itself ; 
do  not  suffer  an  extravagant  resentment  to  ope- 
rate against  your  true  interests ;  recollect  the 
dangers  that  surround  you,  and  consider  the  va- 
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lue  of  an  offer,  which  may  afford  you  at  least 
an  honourable  asylum. 

My  misfortune*,  my  lord,  whatever  they  are, 
I  have  never  obtruded  upon  you;  you  will, 
therefore,  excuse  my  observing,  that  your  pre- 
sent mention  of  them  conveys  a  much  greater 
appearance  of  insult  than  compassion*— The 
Marquis,  though  with  evident  confusion,  was 
going  to  reply  ;  but  Adeline  would  not  be  de- 
tained, and  retired  to  her  chamber.  Destitute 
as  she  was,  her  heart  revolted  from  the  proposal 
of  the  Marquis,  and  she  determined  never  to  ac- 
cept it.  To  her  dislike  of  his  general  disposi- 
tion, and  the  aversion  excited  by  his  late  offer, 
were  added,  indeed,  the  influence  of  a  prior  at- 
tachment, and  of  a  remembrance,  which  she 
found  it  impossible  to  erase  from  her  heart. 

The  Marquis  stayed  to  dine,  and,  in  consi- 
deration of  La  Motte,  Adeline  appeared  at  table; 
where  the  former  gazed  upon  her  with  such  fre- 
quent and  silent  earnestness,  that  her  distress 
became  insupportable,  and  when  the  cloth  was 
drawn,  she  instantly  retired.  Madame  La  Motte 
soon  followed,  and  it  was  not  till  evening  that 
she  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  MS. 
When  Monsieur  and  Madame  La  Motte  were 
in  their  chamber,  and  all  was  still,  she  drew 
forth  the  narrative,  and,  trimming  her  lamp,  sat 
down  to  read  as  follows : — 

The  ruffians  unbound  me  from  my  horse,  and 
led  me  through  the  hall  up  the  spiral  staircase 
of  the  abbey :  resistance  was  useless,  but  I  look- 
ed around  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  person  less 
obdurate  than  the  men  who  brought  me  hither ; 
some  one  who  might  be  sensible  to  pity,  or  ca- 
pable, at  least,  of  civil  treatment.  I  looked  in 
vain ;  no  person  appeared:  and  this  circumstance 
confirmed  my  worst  apprehensions.  The  secrecy 
of  the  beginning  foretold  a  horrible  conclusion. 
Having  passed  some  chambers,  they  stopped  in 
one  hung  with  old  tapestry.  I  inquired  why 
we  did  not  go  on,  and  was  told,  I  should  soon 
know. 

At  that  moment  I  expected  to  see  the  instru- 
ment of  death  uplifted,  and  I  silently  recom- 
mended myself  to  God.  But  death  was  not  then 
designed  for  me ;  they  raised  the  arras,  and  dis- 
covered a  door,  which  they  then  opened.  Sei- 
zing my  arms,  they  led  me  through  a  suite  of 
dismal  chambers  beyond.  Having  reached  the 
farthest  of  these,  they  again  stopped  ;  the  hor- 
rid gloom  of  the  place  seemed  congenial  to  mur- 
der, and  inspired  deadly  thoughts.  Again  I 
looked  round  for  the  instrument  of  destruction, 
and  again  I  was  respited.  I  supplicated  to  know 
what  was  designed  me ;  it  was  now  unnecessary 
to  ask  who  was  the  author  of  the  design.  They 
were  silent  to  the  question,  but  at  length  told 
me,  this  chamber  was  my  prison.  Having  said 
this,  and  set  down  a  jug  of  water,  they  left  the 
room,  and  I  heard  the  door  barred  upon  me. 

O  sound  of  despair !  O  moment  of  unutter- 
able anguish  !  The  pang  of  death  itself  is,  sure- 


ly, not  superior  to  that  I  then  suffered.  Shut 
out  from  day,  from  friends,  from  life— for  such 
I  must  foretell  it — in  the  prime  of  ray  years,  in 
the  height  of  my  transgressions,  and  left  to  ima- 
gine horrors  more  terrible  than  any,  perhaps, 

which  certainty  could  give  1  sink  beneath 

the  

Here  several  pages  of  the  manuscript  were 
decayed  with  damp,  and  totally  illegible.  With 
much  difficulty  Adeline  made  out  the  following 
lines : — 

Three  days  have  now  passed  in  solitude  and 
silence :  the  horrors  of  death  are  ever  before  my 
eyes  ;  let  me  endeavour  to  prepare  for  the  dread- 
ful change !  When  I  awake  in  the  morning,  I 
think  I  shall  not  live  to  see  another  night ;  and, 
when  night  returns,  that  I  must  never  unclose 
my  eyes  on  morning.  Why  am  I  brought  hi- 
ther — why  confined  thus  rigorously — but  for 
death  !  Yet  what  action  of  my  life  has  deserved 

this  at  the  hand  of  a  fellow-creature !— Of  

•  ••••• 

•  «••*• 

•  •  *  •  •  • 

0  my  children !  O  friends  far  distant !  I  shall 
never  see  you  more — never  more  receive  the 
parting  look  of  kindness— never  bestow  a  part- 
ing blessing  ! — Ye  know  not  my  wretched  fate 
— alas !  ye  cannot  know  it  by  human  means. 
Ye  believe  me  happy,  or  ye  would  fly  to  my  re- 
lief. I  know  that  what  I  now  write  cannot  avail 
me,  yet  there  is  comfort  in  pouring  forth  my 
griefs  ;  and  I  bless  that  man,  less  savage  than 
his  fellows,  who  has  supplied  me  these  means  of 
recording  them.  Alas !  he  knows  full  well,  that 
from  this  indulgence  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  My 
pen  can  call  no  friends  to  succour  me,  nor  re- 
veal my  danger  ere  it  is  too  late.  O  ye,  who 
may  hereafter  read  what  I  now  write,  gives  tear 
to  my  sufferings :  I  have  wept  often  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  my  fellow-creatures  I 

Adeline  paused.  Here  the  wretched  writer  ap- 
pealed directly  to  her  heart ;  he  spoke  in  the  en- 
ergy of  truth,  and  by  a  strong  illusion  of  fancy, 
it  seemed  as  if  his  past  sufferings  were  at  this 
moment  present.  She  was  for  some  time  unable 
to  proceed,  and  sat  in  musing  sorrow.  In  these 
very  apartments,  said  she,  this  poor  sufferer  was 
confined — here  he — Adeline  started,  and  thought  J 
she  heard  a  sound ;  but  the  stillness  of  night  was J 
undisturbed — In  these  very  chambers,  said  she,  I 
these  lines  were  written — these  lines,  from  which 
he  then  derived  a  comfort  in  believing  they  would 
hereafter  be  read  by  some  pitying  eye :  this  time 
is  now  come.  Your  miseries,  O  injured  being ! 
are  lamented  where  they  were  endured.  Here, 
where  you  suffered,  I  weep  for  your  sufferings. 

Her  imagination  was  now  strongly  impressed, 
and  to  her  distempered  senses  the  suggestions  of 
a  bewildered  mind  appeared  with  the  force  of 
reality.  Again  she  started  and  listened,  and 
thought  she  heard  Here,  distinctly  repeated  by 
a  whisper  immediately  behind  her.  The  terror 
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of  the  thought,  however,  was  hut  momentary,  rale,  withheld  her.  She  was  also  afraid  to  more 

she  knew  it  could  not  he :  convinced  that  her  and  almost  to  breathe.   As  she  listened  to  the 

fancy  had  deceived  her,  she  took  up  the  MS.  wind,  that  murmured  at  the  casements  of  her 

and  again  began  to  read.  lonely  chamber,  she  again  thought  she  heard  a 

sigh.    Her  imagination  refused  any  longer  the 

For  what  am  I  reserved  ?  Why  this  delay  ?  control  of  reason,  and,  turning  her  eyes,  a  figure, 

If  I  am  to  die— why  not  quickly  ?  Three  weeks  whose  exact  form  she  could  not  distinguish,  ap- 

have  I  now  passed  within  these  walls,  during  peared  to  pass  along  an  obscure  part  of  the  chara- 

time,  no  look  of  pity  has  softened  my  af-  her :  a  dreadful  dullness  came  over  her,  and  she 


flictions ;  no  voice,  save  my  own,  has  met  my  sat  fixed  in  her  chair.  At  length  a  deep  sigh 
ear.    The  countenances  of  the  ruffians  who  at-    somewhat  relieved  her  oppressed  spirits,  and  her 


tend  roe,  are  stern  and  inflexible,  and  their  si-  senses  seemed  to  return, 
lence  is  obstinate.  This  stillness  is  dreadful !  All  remaining  quiet,  after  some  time  she  be- 
O  ye,  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  live  in  the  gan  to  question  whether  her  fancy  had  not  de- 
depths  of  solitude,  who  have  passed  your  dreary  ceived  her,  and  she  so  far  conquered  her  terror 
days  without  one  sound  to  cheer  you ;  ye,  ana  as  to  desist  from  calling  Madame  La  Motte : 
tell  what  I  feel  now ;  and  ye  may  her  mind  was,  however,  so  much  disturbed,  that 


much  I  would  endure  to  hear  the  ac-  she  did  not  venture  to  trust  herself  that  night 

ta  of  a  human  voice !  again  with  the  MS. ;  but,  having  spent  some  time 

O  dire  extremity  !  O  state  of  living  death  !  in  prayer,  and  in  endeavouring  to  compose  her 

What  dreadful  stillness !  All  around  me  is  dead ;  spirits,  she  retired  to  bed. 
and  do  I  really  exist,  or  am  I  but  a  statue  ?  Is       When  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  sun- 

this  a  vision  ?  Are  these  things  real  ?  Alas,  I  beams  played  upon  the  casements,  and  dispelled 

am  bewildered ! — this  death-like  and  perpetual  the  illusions  of  darkness ;  her  mind,  soothed  and 


silence — this  dismal  chamber — the  dread  of  far-  invigorated  by  sleep,  rejected  the  mystic 

ther  sufferings — have  disturbed  my  fancy.  O  for  turbulent  promptings  of  imagination.  She  arose 

friendly  breast  to  lay  my  weary  head  on  !  refreshed  and  thankful ;  but,  upon  going  down 

cordial  accents  to  revive  my  soul !         *  to  breakfast,  this  transient  gleam  of  peace  fled 

w         *         *         •        •        •        •  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Marquis,  whose  fre- 

*  ••••••  quent  visits' at  the  abbey,  after  what  had  passed, 

I  write  by  stealth.  He  who  furnished  me  with  not  only  displeased,  but  alarmed  her.  She  saw 
the  means,  I  fear  has  suffered  for  some  syrop-  that  he  was  determined  to  persevere  in  address- 
toraa  of  pity  he  may  have  discovered  for  me ;  I  ing  her,  and  the  boldness  and  insensibility  of 
have  not  seen  him  for  several  days :  perhaps  he  this  conduct,  while  it  excited  her  indignation, 
is  inclined  to  help  me,  and  for  that  reason  is  for-  increased  her  disgust.  In  pity  to  La  Motte,  she 
bid  to  come.  O  that  hope  !  but  how  vain !  Ne-  endeavoured  to  conceal  these  emotions,  though 
ver  more  must  I  quit  these  walls  while  life  re-  she  now  thought  that  he  required  too  much  from 
mains.  Another  day  is  gone,  and  yet  I  live ;  at  her  complaisance,  and  began  seriously  to  con- 
this  rime  to-morrow  night  my  sufferings  may  be  aider  how  she  might  avoid  the  necessity  of  con- 
scaled  in  death.  I  will  continue  my  journal  tinuing  it.  The  Marquis  behaved  to  her  with 
nightly,  till  the  hand  that  writes  shall  be  stop-  the  most  respectful  attention ;  but  Adeline  was 
ped  by  death:  when  the  journal  ceases,  the  reader  silent  and  reserved,  and  seised  the  first  oppor- 
will  know  I  am  no  more.  Perhaps  these  are  the  tunity  to  withdraw. 

last  lines  I  shall  ever  write.  •  •       As  she  passed  up  the  spiral  staircase,  Peter 

•  •          *          *          •          •  entered  the  hall  below,  and  seeing  Adeline,  he 
Adeline  paused,  while  her  tears  fell  fast.  Un-  stopped  and  looked  earnestly  at  her :  she  did  not 

happy  man  !  she  exclaimed,  and  was  there  no  observe  him,  but  he  called  her  softly,  and  she 
pitying  soul  to  save  thee  ?  Great  God  !  thy  ways  then  saw  him  make  a  signal,  as  if  he  had  some- 
are  wonderful !  While  she  sat  musing,  her  fancy,  thing  to  communicate.  In  the  next  instant  La 
which  now  wandered  in  the  regions  of  terror,  Motte  opened  the  door  of  the  vaulted  room,  and 
gradually  subdued  reason.  There  was  a  glass  Peter  hastily  disappeared.  She  proceeded  to  her 
before  her  upon  the  table,  and  she  feared  to  raise  chamber,  ruminating  on  this  signal,  and  the 
her  looks  towards  it,  lest  some  other  face  than  cautious  manner  in  which  Peter  had  given  it. 
her  own  should  meet  her  eyes  ;  other  dreadful  But  her  thoughts  soon  returned  to  their  wonted 
ideas  and  strange  images  of  fantastic  thought  subjects.  Three  days  were  now  passed,  and  she 
now  crossed  her  mind.  heard  no  intelligence  of  her  father :  she  began 

A  hollow  sigh  seemed  to  pass  near  her.  Holy  to  hope  that  he  had  relented  from  the  violent 

Virgin,  protect  me !  cried  she,  and  threw  a  fear-  measures  hinted  at  by  La  Motte,  and  that  he 

ful  glance  round  the  room ;  this  is  surely  some-  meant  to  pursue  a  milder  plan ;  but  when  she 

thing  more  than  fancy.   Her  fears  so  far  over-  considered  his  character,  this  appeared  impro- 

came  her,  that  she  was  several  times  upon  the  bable,  and  she  relapsed  into  her  former  fears, 

point  of  calling  up  part  of  the  family,  but  un-  Her  residence  at  the  abbey  was  now  become 

willingness  to  disturb  them,  and  a  dread  of  ridi-  painful,  from  the  perseverance  of  the  Marquis, 

VOL.  X.  1 
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and  the  conduct  which  La  Motte  obliged  her  to 
adopt ;  yet  she  could  not  think,  without  dread, 
of  quitting  it  to  return  to  her  father. 

The  image  of  Theodore  often  intruded  upon 
her  busy  thoughts,  and  brought  with  it  a  pang, 
which  his  strange  departure  occasioned.  She 
had  a  confused  notion,  that  his  fate  was  some- 
how connected  with  her  own ;  and  her  struggles 
to  prevent  the  remembrance  of  him,  served  only 
to  shew  how  much  her  heart  was  his. 

To  divert  her  thoughts  from  these  subjects, 
and  gratifv  the  curiosity  so  strongly  excited  on 
the  preceding  night,  she  now  took  up  the  MS. 
but  was  hindered  from  opening  it  by  the  entrance 
of  Madame  La  Motte,  who  came  to  tell  her  the 
Marquis  was  gone.  They  passed  their  morning 
together  in  work  and  general  conversation ;  La 
Motte  not  appearing  till  dinner,  when  he  said 
little,  and  Adeline  less.  She  asked  him,  how- 
ever, if  he  had  heard  from  her  father  ? — I  have 
not  heard  from  him,  said  La  Motte,  but  there  is 
good  reason,  as  I  am  informed  by  the  Marquis, 
to  believe  he  is  not  far  off. 

Adeline  was  shocked,  yet  she  was  able  to  re- 
ply with  becoming  firmness.  I  have  already,  sir, 
involved  you  too  much  in  my  distress,  ana  now 
sec  that  resistance  will  destroy  you,  without  ser- 
ving me ;  I  am,  therefore,  contented  to  return 
to  my  father,  and  thus  spare  you  farther  cala- 
mity. 

This  is  a  rash  determination,  replied  La  Motte, 
and  if  you  pursue  it,  I  fear  you  will  severely  re- 
pent. I  speak  to  you  as  a  friend,  Adeline,  and 
desire  you  will  endeavour  to  listen  to  me  with- 
out prejudice.  The  Marquis,  I  find,  has  offered 
you  nis  hand.  I  know  not  which  circumstance 
most  excites  my  surprise,  that  a  man  of  his  rank 
and  consequence  should  solicit  a  marriage  with 
a  person  without  fortune,  or  ostensible  connec- 
tions ;  or  that  a  person  so  circumstanced  should 
even  for  a  moment  reject  the  advantages  thus  of- 
fered her.  You  weep,  Adeline :  let  me  hope  that 
you  are  convinced  of  the  absurdity  of  this  con- 
duct, and  will  no  longer  trifle  with  your  good 
fortune.  The  kindness  I  have  shewn  you  must 
convince  you  of  my  regard,  and  that  I  have  no 
motive  for  offering  you  this  advice  but  your  ad- 
vantage. It  is  necessary,  however,  to  say,  that, 
should  your  father  not  insist  upon  your  removal, 
I  know  not  how  long  my  circumstances  may 
enable  me  to  afford  even  the  humble  pittance 
you  receive  here.    Still  you  are  silent. 

The  anguish  which  this  speech  excited  sup- 
pressed her  utterance,  and  she  continued  to  weep. 
At  length  she  said,  Suffer  me,  sir,  to  go  back  to 
my  f  ather :  I  should,  indeed,  make  an  ill  return 
ft  r  the  kindness  you  mention,  could  I  wish  to 
stay  after  what  you  now  tell  me  ;  and  to  accept 
the  Marquis,  I  feel  to  be  impossible.  The  re- 
membrance of  Theodore  arose  to  her  mind,  and 
she  wept  aloud. 

La  Motte  sat  for  some  time  musing.  Strange 
infatuation !  said  he.  Is  it  possible  that  you  can 
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persist  in  this  heroism  of  romance,  and  prefer  a 
lather  as  inhuman  as  yours,  to  the  Marquis  de 
Montalt !  A  destiny  so  full  of  danger,  to  a  life 
of  splendour  and  delight ! 

Pardon  me,  said  Adeline,  a  marriage  with  the 
Marquis  would  be  splendid,  but  never  happy. 
His  character  excites  my  aversion,  and  I  entreat, 
sir,  that  he  may  now  no  more  be  mentioned. 

CHAP.  X. 

Nor  are  tho*c  empty-hearted,  whoac  low  tound 

The  conversation  related  in  the  last  chapter 
was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Peter,  who, 
as  he  left  the  room,  looked  significantly  at  Ade- 
line, and  almost  beckoned.  She  was  anxious  to 
know  what  he  meant,  and  soon  after  went  into 
the  hall,  where  she  found  him  loitering.  The 
moment  he  saw  her,  he  made  a  sign  of  silence, 
and  beckoned  her  into  the  recess.  Well,  Peter, 
what  is  it  you  would  say  P  said  Adeline. 

Hush,  ma'amsclle ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  speak 
lower:  if  we  should  be  overheard,  we  are  all 
blown  up. — Adeline  begged  him  to  explain  what 
he  meant.  Yes,  ma'amselle,  this  is  what  I  have 
wanted  all  day  long.  I  have  watched  and  watched 
for  an  opportunity,  and  looked  and  looked,  till 
I  was  afraid  my  master  himself  would  see  me : 
but  all  would  not  do ;  you  would  not  understand. 

Adeline  entreated  he  would  be  quick.  Yes, 
ma'am,  but  I  am  so  afraid  we  shall  be  seen  :  but 
I  would  do  much  to  serve  such  a  good  young 
lady,  for  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  what  threat- 
ened you,  without  telling  you  of  it. 

For  God's  sake,  said  Adeline,  speak  quickly, 
or  we  shall  be  interrupted. 

Well,  then ;  but  you  must  first  promise,  by  I 
the  Holy  Virgin,  never  to  say  it  was  1  that  told 
you.    My  master  would  

I  do,  I  do !  said  Adeline. 

Well,  then — on  Monday  evening  as  I — Hark  !  I 
did  not  I  hear  a  step  ?  Do,  ma'amselle,  just  step  j 
this  way  to  the  cloisters.  I  would  not  for  the 
world  we  should  be  seen.  Ill  go  out  at  the  hall 
door,  and  you  can  go  through  the  passage..  I 
would  not  for  the  world  we  should  be  seen.- — 
Adeline  was  much  alarmed  by  Peter's  words,  and 
hurried  to  the  cloisters.  He  quickly  appeared, 
and,  looking  cautiously  round,  resumed  his  dis- 
course. As  I  was  saying,  ma'amselle,  Monday 
night,  when  the  Marquis  slept  here,  you  know 
he  sat  up  very  late,  and  I  can  guess,  perhaps,  the 
reason  of  that.  Strange  things  came  out,  but  it 
is  not  my  business  to  tell  all  I  think. 

Pray  do  speak  to  the  purpose,  said  Adeline,  im- 
patiently ;  what  is  this  danger  which  you  say 
threatens  mc  ?  Be  quick,  or  we  shall  be  obser- 
ved. 

Danger  enough,  ma'amselle,  replied  Peter,  if 
you  knew  all ;  and  when  you  do,  what  will  it 
signify,  for  you  can't  help  yourself?  But  that'* 
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neither  here  nor  there ;  I  was  resolved  to  tell 
you,  though  I  may  repent  it. 

Or  rather  you  are  resolved  not  to  tell  me,  said 
Adeline,  for  you  have  made  no  progress  towards 
an  explanation  yet  .'But  what  do  you  mean  ? 
You  were  speaking  of  the  Marquis. 

Hush,  ma'am,  not  so  loud.  The  Marquis,  as 
I  said,  sat  up  very  late,  and  my  master  sat  up 
with  him.  One  of  his  men  went  to  bed  in  the 
oak  room,  and  the  other  stayed  to  undress  his 
lord.  So  as  we  were  sitting  together — Lord  have 
mercy !  it  made  my  hair  stand  on  end !  I  trem- 
ble yet  So  as  we  were  sitting  together — But  as 
sure  as  I  live,  yonder  is  my  master :  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  between  the  trees ;  if  he  sees  me 
it  is  all  over  with  us.  IH  tell  you  another  time. 
So  saying,  he  hurried  into  the  abbey,  leaving 
Adeline  in  a  state  of  alarm,  curiosity,  and  vexa- 
tion. She  walked  out  into  the  forest,  rumina- 
ting upon  Peter's  words,  and  endeavouring  to 

Seas  to  what  they  alluded  ;  there  Madame  La 
ottejotned  her,  and  they  conversed  on  various 
topics  till  they  reached  the  abbey. 

Adeline  watched  in  vain  through  that  day  for 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  Peter.  While 
he  waited  at  supper,  she  occasionally  observed 
his  countenance  with  great  anxiety,  hoping  it 
might  afford  her  some  degree  of  intelligence  on 
the  subject  of  her  fears.  When  she  retired,  Ma- 
dame La  Motte  accompanied  her  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  continued  to  converse  with  her  for  a 
considerable  time,  so  that  she  had  no  means  of 
obtaining  an  interview  with  Peter.  Madame 
La  Motte  appeared  to  labour  under  some  great 
affliction ;  and  when  Adeline,  noticing  this, 
entreated  to  know  the  cause  of  her  dejection, 
tears  started  into  her  eyes;  and  she  abruptly 
left  the  room. 

This  behaviour  of  Madame  La  Motte  con- 
curred, with  Peter's  discourse,  to  alarm  Ade- 
line, who  sat  pensively  upon  her  bed,  given  up 
to  reflection,  till  she  was  roused  by  the  sound 
of  a  clock  which  stood  in  the  room  below,  and 
which  now  struck  twelve.  She  was  preparing 
for  rest,  when  she  recollected  the  MS.,  and  was 
unable  to  conclude  the  night  without  reading  it. 
The  first  words  she  could  distinguish  were  the 
following  :— 

Again  I  return  to  this  poor  consolation— again 
I  have  been  permitted  to  see  another  day.  It  is 
now  midnight !  My  solitary  lamp  burns  beside 
me  ;  the  time  is  awful,  but  to  me  the  silence  of 
noon  is  as  the  silence  of  midnight :  a  deeper 
gloom  is  all  in  which  they  differ.  The  still,  un- 
varying hours  are  numbered  only  by  my  suffer- 
ings !  Great  God  !  when  shall  I  be  released  ! 
•  °     •        •        •        •        •        •  • 


But  whence  this  strange  confinement !  I  have 
never  injured  him.  If  death  is  designed  me, 
why  this  delay  ;  and  for  what  but  death  am  I 
brought  hither  ?  This  abbey — alas ! — Here  the 
MS.  was  again  illegible,  and  for  several  pages 


Adeline  could  only  make  out  disjointed  senten- 
ces. 

0  bitter  draught !  when,  when  shall  I  have 
rest !  O  my  friends  !  will  none  of  ye  fly  to  aid 
me;  will  none  of  ye  avenge  my  sufferings? 
Ah !  when  it  is  too  late — when  I  am  gone  for 
ever,  ye  will  endeavour  to  avenge  them.     *  * 

Once  more  is  night  returned  to  me.  Another 
day  has  passed  in  solitude  and  misery.  I  have 
climbed  to  the  casement,  thinking  the  view  of 
nature  would  refresh  my  soul,  and  somewhat 
enable  me  to  support  these  afflictions.  Alas ! 
even  this  small  comfort  is  denied  me,  the  win- 
dows open  towards  inner  parts  of  this  abbey, 
and  admit  only  a  portion  of  that  day  which  I 
must  never  more  fully  behold.  Last  night ! 
last  night!  0  scene  of  horror!    •    •    •  • 

Adeline  shuddered.  She  feared  to  read  the 
coming  sentence,  yet  curiosity  prompted  her  to 
proceed.  Still  she  paused:  an  unaccountable 
dread  came  over  her.  Some  horrid  deed  has 
been  done  here,  said  she ;  the  reports  of  the  pea- 
sants are  true.  Murder  has  been  committed. 
The  idea  thrilled  her  with  horror.  She  recol- 
lected the  dagger  which  had  impeded  her  steps 
in  the  secret  chamber,  and  this  circumstance  ' 
served  to  confirm  her  most  terrible  coniectures. 
She  wished  to  examine  it,  but  it  lay  in  one  of 
these  chambers,  and  she  feared  to  go  in  quest 
of  it. 

Wretched,  wretched  victim  !  she  exclaimed, 
could  no  friend  rescue  thee  from  destruction  !  O 
that  I  had  been  near !  yet  what  could  I  have 
done  to  save  thee  ?  Alas !  nothing.  I  forget  that 
even  now,  perhaps,  I  am  like  thee,  abandoned 
to  dangers,  from  which  I  have  no  friend  to  suc- 
cour me.  Too  surely  I  guess  the  author  of  thy 
miseries !  She  stopped,  for  she  thought  she  heard 
a  sigh,  such  as  on  the  preceding  night  had  pass- 
ed along  the  chamber.  Her  blood  was  chilled, 
and  she  sat  motionless.  The  lonely  situation  of 
her  room,  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  family, 
(she  was  now  in  her  own  apartment,  from 
which  Madame  La  Motte  had  removed,}  who 
were  almost  beyond  call,  struck  so  forcibly  up- 
on her  imagination,  that  she  with  difficulty  pre- 
served herself  from  fainting.  She  sat  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  but  all  was  still.  When  she  was 
somewhat  recovered,  her  first  design  was  to 
alarm  the  family  j  but  farther  reflection  with- 
held her. 

She  endeavoured  to  compose  her  spirits,  and 
addressed  a  short  prayer  to  that  Being  who  had 
hitherto  protected  her  in  every  danger.  While 
she  was  thus  employed,  her  mind  gradually  be- 
came elevated  and  re-assured ;  a  sublime  com- 
placency filled  her  heart,  and  she  sat  down 
once  more  to  pursue  the  narrative. 

Several  lines  that  immediately  followed  were 
obliterated.— 

•  He  had  told  me  I  should  not  be  permitted  to 
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live  long,  nor  more  than  three  days,  and  bade 
me  choose  whether  I  would  die  by  poison,  or  the 
aword.  O  the  agonies  of  that  moment !  Great 
God !  thou  scest  my  sufferings  !  I  often  viewed, 
with  a  momentary  hope  of  escaping,  the  high 

Sated  windows  of  my  prison — all  things  within 
e  compass  of  possibility  I  was  resolved  to  try, 
and  witn  an  eager  desperation  I  climbed  towards 
the  casement,  but  my  foot  slipped,  and,  falling 
back  to  the  floor,  I  was  stunned  by  the  blow. 
'  On  recovering,  the  first  sounds  I  heard  were  the 
steps  of  a  person  entering  my  prison.  A  recol- 
lection of  the  past  returned,  and  deplorable  was 
mv  condition.  I  shuddered  at  what  was  to  come. 
The  same  man  approached ;  he  looked  at  me  first 
with  pity,  but  bis  countenance  soon  recovered  its 
natural  ferocity.  Yet  he  did  not  then  come  to 
execute  the  purpose  of  his  employer :  I  am  re- 
served to  another  day— Great  God,  thy  will  be 
done! 

Adeline  could  not  go  on.  All  the  circum- 
stances that  seemed  to  corroborate  the  fate  of 
this  unhappy  man  crowded  upon  her  mind ;  the 
reports  concerning  die  abbey — the  dreams  which 
had  forerun  her  discovery  of  the  private  apart- 
ments— the  singular  manner  in  which  she  had 
found  the  MS.,  and  the  apparition,  which  she 
now  believed  she  had  really  seen.  She  blamed 
herself  for  having  not  yet  mentioned  the  disco- 
very of  the  manuscript  and  chambers  to  La 
Motte,  and  resolved  to  delay  the  disclosure  no 
longer  than  the  following  morning.  The  im- 
mediate cares  that  had  occupied  her  mind,  and  a 
fear  of  losing  the  manuscript  before  she  had 
read  it,  had  hitherto  kept  her  silent. 

Such  a  combination  of  circumstances  she  be- 
lieved could  only  be  produced  by  some  super- 
natural power,  operating  for  the  retribution  of 
the  guilty.  This  reflection  filled  her  mind  with 
a  degree  of  awe,  which  the  loneliness  of  the 
large  old  chamber  in  which  she  sat,  and  the 
hour  of  the  night,  soon  heightened  into  terror. 
She  had  never  been  superstitious,  but  circum- 
stances so  uncommon  had  hitherto  conspired  in 
this  affair,  that  she  could  not  believe  them  ac- 
cidental. Her  imagination,  wrought  upon  by 
these  reflections,  again  became  sensible  to  every 
impression  ;  she  feared  to  look  round,  lest  she 
should  again  see  some  dreadful  phantom,  and 
she  almost  fancied  she  heard  voices  swell  in  the 
storm  which  now  shook  the  fabric. 

Still  she  tried  to  command  her  feelings  so  as 
to  avoid  disturbing  the  family ;  but  they  be- 
came so  painful,  that  even  the  dread  of  La 
Motte's  ridicule  had  hardly  power  to  prevent 
her  quitting  the  chamber.  Her  mind  was  now 
in  such  a  state,  that  she  found  it  impossible  to 
pursue  the  story  in  the  MS.,  though,  to  avoid 
the  tortures  of  suspense,  she  had  attempted  it. 
She  laid  it  down  again,  and  tried  to  soothe  her- 
self to  composure.  What  have  I  to  fear  ?  said 
she ;  I  am  at  least  innocent,  and  I  shall  not  be 
punished  for  the  crime  of  another. 


A  violent  gust  of  wind,  that  now  rushed 
through  the  whole  suite  of  apartments,  shook 
the  door  that  led  from  her  late  bedchamber  to 
the  private  rooms  so  forcibly,  that  Adeline,  un- 
able to  remain  longer  in  doubt,  ran  to  see  from 
whence  the  noise  issued.  The  arras,  which  con- 
ccaled  the  door,  was  violently  agitated,  and  she 
stood  for  a  moment  observing  it  in  indescribable 
terror,  till,  believing  it  was  swayed  by  the  wind, 
she  made  a  sudden  effort  to  overcome  her  feel- 
ings, and  stooped  to  raise  it.  At  that  instant  she 
thought  she  heard  a  voice.  She  stopped  and 
listened,  but  everything  waa  still :  yet  appre- 
hension so  far  overcame  her,  that  she  had  no 
power,  either  to  examine,  or  to  leave  the  cham- 

In  a  few  moments  the  voice  returned :  she 
was  now  convinced  she  had  not  been  deceived, 
for,  though  low,  she  heard  it  distinctly,  and  was 
almost  sure  it  repeated  her  own  name.  So  much 
was  her  fancy  affected,  that  she  even  thought  it 
was  the  same  voice  she  had  heard  in  her  dreams. 
This  conviction  entirely  subdued  the  small  re- 
mains of  her  courage,  and,  sinking  into  a  chair, 
she  lost  all  recollection. 

How  long  she  remained  in  this  state  she  knew 
not,  but  when  she  recovered,  she  exerted  all  her 
strength,  and  reached  the  winding  staircase, 
where  she  called  aloud.  No  one  heard  her,  and 
she  hastened,  as  fast  as  her  feebleness  would 
permit,  to  the  chamber  of  Madame  La  Motte. 
She  tapped  gently  at  the  door,  and  was  answered 
by  Madame,  who  was  alarmed  at  being  awa- 
kened at  so  unusual  an  hour,  and  believed  that, 
some  danger  threatened  her  husband.  When 
she  understood  that  it  was  Adeline,  and  that 
she  was  unwell,  she  quickly  came  to  her  relief. 
The  tertftr  that  was  yet  visible  in  Adeline's 
countenance  excited  her  inquiries,  and  the  oc- 
casion of  it  was  explained  to  her. 

Madame  was  so  much  discomposed  by  the 
relation,  that  she  called  La  Motte  from  his  bed, 
who,  more  angry  at  being  disturbed,  than  inte- 
rested for  the  agitation  he  witnessed,  reproved 
Adeline  for  suffering  her  fancies  to  overcome 
her  reason.  She  now  mentioned  the  discovery 
she  had  made  of  the  inner  chambers  and  the 
manuscript,  circumstances  which  roused  the  at- 
tention of  La  Motte  so  much,  that  he  desired, 
to  see  the  MS.,  and  resolved  to  go  immediately 
to  the  apartments  described  by  Adeline. 

Madame  La  Motte  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  his  purpose ;  but  La  Motte,  with  I 
whom  opposition  had  always  an  effect  contrary  j 
to  the  one  designed,  and  who  wished  to  throw " 
farther  ridicule  upon  the  terrors  of  Adeline,! 
persisted  in  his  intention.    He  called  to  Peter 
to  attend  with  a  light,  and  insisted  that  Ma- 
dame La  Motte  and  Adeline  should  accompany 
him :  Madame  desired  to  be  excused,  and  Ade- 
line, at  first,  declared  she  would  not  go ;  but  he 
would  be  obeyed. 

They  ascended  the  tower,  and  entered  the 
first  chamber  together,  for  each  of  the  party  was 
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reluctant  to  be  the  last ;  in  the  second  chamber  remained  when  he  appeared.    God  bless  you ! 

all  was  quiet  and  in  order.   Adeline  presented  ma'amselle,  said  he,  I  am  sorry  I  frightened  you 

the  MS.,  and  pointed  to  the  arras  which  con-  so  last  night. 

coaled  the  door.  La  Motte  lifted  the  arras,  and  Frighted  me !  said  Adeline ;  how  were  you 

opened  the  door;  but  Madame  La  Motte  and  concerned  in  that? 

Adeline  entreated  to  go  no  farther — again  he  He  then  informed  her,  that  when  he  thought 
called  to  them  to  follow.  All  was  quiet  in  the  Monsieur  and  Madame  La  Motte  were  asleep, 
first  chamber ;  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  had  stole  to  her  chamber-door,  with  an  in- 
die rooms  should  so  long  have  remained  undis-  tention  of  giving  her  the  sequel  of  what  he  had 
covered,  and  was  proceeding  to  the  second,  but  begun  in  tb.e  morning :  that  he  had  called  se- 
suddenly  stopped.  We  will  defer  our  examina-  veral  times  as  loud  as  he  dared,  but  receiving 
tion  till  to-morrow,  said  he,  the  damps  of  these  no  answer,  he  believed  she  was  asleep,  or  did 
apartments  are  unwholesome  at  any  time ;  but  not  choose  to  speak  with  him,  and  he  had,  there - 
they  strike  one  more  sensibly  at  night.  I  am  fore,  left  the  door.  This  account  of  the  voice 
chilled.  Peter,  remember  to  throw  open  the  she  had  heard  relieved  Adeline's  spirits ;  Bhe 
windows  early  in  the  morning,  that  the  air  may  was  even  surprised  that  she  did  not  know  it,  till 
circulate.  remembering  the  perturbation  of  her  mind  for 
Lord  bless  your  honour,  said  Peter,  don't  you  some  time  preceding,  this  surprise  disappeared, 
sec  I  can't  reach  them  ?  Besides,  I  don't  believe  She  entreated  Peter  to  be  brief  in  explaining 
they  are  made  to  open  ;  see  what  strong  iron  the  danger  with  which  she  was  threatened.  If 
baVs  there  are ;  the  room  looks,  for  all  the  world,  youll  let  me  go  on  my  own  way,  ma'am,  youll 
like  a  prison ;  I  suppose  this  is  the  place  the  soon  know  it ;  but  if  you  hurry  me,  and  ask 
people  meant,  when  they  said,  nobody  that  had  me  questions,  here  and  there,  out  of  their  places, 
been  in  ever  came  out.  La  Motte,  who,  during  I  don't  know  what  I  am  saying, 
his  speech,  had  been  looking  attentively  at  the  Be  it  so,  said  Adeline ;  only  remember  that 
high  windows,  which,  if  he  had  seen  them  at  we  may  be  observed. 

first,  he  had  certainly  not  observed,  now  inter-  Yes,  ma'amselle,  I  am  as  much  afraid  of  that 

rupted  the  eloquence  of  Peter,  and  bade  him  as  you  are,  for  I  believe  I  should  be  almost  as 

carry  die  light  before  them.  They  all  willingly  ill  off;  however,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there, 

quitted  these  chambers,  and  returned  to  the  but  I'm  sure  if  you  stay  in  this  old  abbey  an- 

roora  below,  where  a  fire  was  lighted,  and  the  other  night,  it  will  be  worse  for  you ;  for,  as  I 

party  remained  together  for  some  time.  said  before,  I  know  all  about  it. 

La  Motte,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  What  mean  you,  Peter  ? 

attempted  to  ridicule  the  discovery  and  fears  of  Why,  about  this  scheme  that's  going  on. 

Adeline,  till  she,  with  a  seriousness  that  checked       What,  then,  is  my  father  Your  father! 

him,  entreated  he  would  desist.  He  was  silent,  interrupted  Peter,  Lord  bless  you,  that  is  all 
and  soon  after  Adeline,  encouraged  by  the  re-  fudge,  to  frighten  you ;  your  father  nor  no- 
turn  of  day-light,  ventured  to  her  chamber,  and,  body  else  has  ever  sent  after  you ;  I  daresay, 
for  some  hours,  experienced  the  blessings  of  un-  he  knows  no  more  of  you  than  the  Pope  does 
disturbed  repose.  —not  he.— Adeline  looked  displeased.  You 

On  the  following  day,  Adeline's  first  care  was  trifle,  said  she ;  if  you  have  anything  to  tell, 

to  obtain  an  interview  with  Peter,  whom  she  say  it  quickly  ;  I  am  in  haste, 

had  some  hopes  of  seeing  as  she  went  down  Bless  you,  young  lady,  I  meant  no  harm ;  I 

stairs  ;  he,  however,  did  not  appear,  and  she  hope  you're  not  angry  :  but  I'm  sure  you  can't 

proceeded  to  the  sitting-room,  where  she  found  deny  that  your  father  is  cruel.    But,  as  I  was 

La  jMotte  apparently  much  disturbed.  Adeline  saying,  the' Marquis  de  Montalt  likes  you ;  and 

asked  him  if  ne  had  looked  at  the  MS.  I  have  he  and  my  master  (Peter  looked  round)  have 

run  my  eye  over  it,  said  he,  but  it  is  so  much  been  laying  their  heads  together  about  you.— 

obscured  by  time,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  deci-  Adeline  turned  pale — she  comprehended  a  part 

phered.   It  exhibits  a  strange  romantic  story  ;  of  the  truth,  and  eagerly  entreated  him  to  pro- 

and  I  do  not  wonder,  that  after  you  had  suffered  ceed. 

its  terrors  to  impress  your  imagination,  you  fan-  They  have  been  laying  their  heads  together 
cied  you  saw  spectres,  and  heard  wondrous  about  you.  This  is  wllat  Jacques,  the  Marquis's 
noises.  man,  tells  me :  Says  he,  Peter,  you  little  know 
Adeline  thought  La  Motte  did  not  choose  to  what  is  going  on — I  could  tell  all  if  I  chose  it, 
be  convinced,  and  she,  therefore,  forbore  reply,  but  it  is  not  for  those  who  are  trusted  to  tell 
During  breakfast,  she  often  looked  at  Peter,  again.  I  warrant  now  your  master  is  close  enough 
(  who  waited,)  with  anxious  inquiry ;  and,  from  with  you. — Upon  which  I  was  piqued,  and  re- 
ins countenance,  was  still  more  assured,  that  he  solveu  to  make  him  believe  I  could  be  trusted 
had  something  of  importance  to  communicate,  as  well  as  he.  Perhaps  not,  says  I,  perhaps  I 
In  the  hope  of  some  conversation  with  him,  she  know  as  much  as  you,  though  I  do  not  choose 
left  the  room  as  soon  as  possible,  and  repaired  to  brag  on't ;  and  I  winked. — Do  you  so  ?  says 
to  her  favourite  avenue,  where  she  had  not  long  he ;  then  you  are  closer  than  I  thought  for.  She 
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is  a  fine  girl,  says  he,  meaning  you,  ma'amselle ; 
but  she  is  nothing  but  a  poor  foundling  after 
all — so  it  does  not  much  signify. — I  had  a  mind 
to  know  farther  what  he  meant — so  I  did  not 
knock  him  down.  By  seeming  to  know  as  much 
as  he,  I  at  last  made  him  discover  all,  and  he 
told  me — But  you  look  pale,  ma'amaelle ;  are 
you  ill? 

No,  said  Adeline,  in  a  tremulous  accent,  and 
scarcely  able  to  support  herself,  pray  proceed. 

And  he  told  me,  that  the  Marquis  bad  been 
courting  you  a  good  while,  but  you  would  not 
listen  to  him,  and  had  even  pretended  he  would 
marry  you,  and  all  would  not  do. — As  for  mar- 
riage, says  I,  I  suppose  she  knows  the  Marchio- 
ness is  alive ;  and  I'm  sure  she  is  not  one  for 
his  turn  upon  other  terms. 
'  The  Marchioness  is  really  living  then  !  said 
Adeline. 

O  yes,  ma'amselle  !  we  all  know  that,  and  I 
thought  you  had  known  it  too. — We  shall  see 
that,  replies  Jacques ;  at  least,  1  believe  that 
our  masters  will  outwit  her. — I  stared ;  I  could 
not  help  it — Ay,  says  he,  you  know  your  mas- 
ter has  agreed  to  give  her  up  to  my  lord. 

Good  God,  what  will  become  of  me !  exclaim- 
ed Adeline. 

Ay,  ma'amselle,  I  am  sorry  for  you ;  but  hear 
me  out.  When  Jacques  said  this,  I  quite  for- 
got myself.  I'll  never  believe  it,  said  I ;  I'll 
never  believe  my  master  would  be  guilty  of 
such  a  base  action :  he'll  not  give  her  up,  or 
I'm  no  christian. — Oh  !  said  Jacques,  for  that 
matter,  I  thought  you'd  known  all,  else  I  should 
not  have  said  a  word  about  it.  However,  you 
may  soon  satisfy  yourself  by  going  to  the  par- 
lour-door, as  I  have  done ;  they're  in  consulta- 
tion about  it  now,  I  dare  say. 

You  need  not  repeat  any  more  of  this  con- 
versation, said  Adeline ;  but  tell  me  the  result 
of  what  you  heard  from  the  parlour. 

Why,  ma'amselle,  when  lie  said  this,  I  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  went  to  the  door,  where, 
sure  enough,  I  heard  my  master  and  the  Mar- 
quis talking  about  you.  They  said  a  great  deal, 
which  I  could  make  nothing  of :  but,  at  last,  I 
heard  the  Marquis  say.  You  know  the  terms ; 
on  these  terms  only  will  I  consent  to  bury  the 

past  in  ob — ob — oblivion  that  was  the  word. 

Monsieur  La  Motte  then  told  the  Marquis,  if 
he  would  return  to  the  abbey  upon  such  a  night, 
meaning  this  very  night,  ma'amselle,  every- 
thing should  be  prepared  according  to  his  wishes; 
Adeline  shall  then  be  yours,  my  lord,  said  he 
— you  are  already  acquainted  with  her  cham- 
ber. 

At  these  words,  Adeline  clasped  her  hands, 
and  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven  in  silent  despair. 
Peter  went  on :  When  I  heard  this,  I  could  not 
doubt  what  Jacques  had  said. — Well,  said  he, 
what  do  you  think  of  it  now  ? — Why,  that  my 
master's  a  rascal,  says  I. — It's  well  you  don  t 
think  mine  one  too,  says  he— Why,  as  for  that 


matter,  saysl— Adeline.inteirupting  hira,  in- 
quired if  ne  had  heard  anything  farther. — Just 
tnen,  said  Peter,  we  heard  Madame  La  Motte  Vj 
come  out  from  another  room,  and  so  we  made 
haste  back  to  the  kitchen. 

She  was  not  present  at  this  conversation  then  ? 
said  Adeline. — No,  ma'amselle,  but  my  master 
lias  told  her  of  it,  I  warrant. — Adeline  was  al- 
most as  much  shocked  by  this  apparent  perfidy 
of  Madame  La  Motte,  as  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
destruction  that  threatened  her.  After  musing 
a  few  moments  in  extreme  agitation,  Peter,  said 
she,  you  have  a  good  heart,  and  feel  a  just  in- 
dignation at  your  master's  treachery — will  you 
assist  me  to  escape  ? 

Ah,  ma'amselle !  said  he,  how  can  I  assist 
you  ?  besides,  where  can  we  go?  I  have  no 
friends  about  here,  no  more  than  yourself. 

Oh !  replied  Adeline,  in  extreme  emotion,  we 
fly  from  enemies  !  strangers  may  prove  friends. 
Assist  me  but  to  escape  from  this  forest,  and 
you  will  claim  my  eternal  gratitude :  I  have  no . 
fears  beyond  it 

Why,  as  for  this  forest,  replied  Peter,  I  am  *. 
weary  of  it  myself ;  though,  when  we  first  came, 
I  thought  it  would  be  fine  living  here ;  at  least, 
I  thought  it  was  very  different  from  any  life  I  had 
ever  lived  before.  But  these  ghosts  that  haunt 
the  abbey — I  am  no  more  a  coward  than  other 
men,  but  I  don't  like  them ;  and  then  there  U 
so  many  strange  reports  abroad ;  and  my  mas- 
ter—I thought  I  could  have  served  him  to  the  _r 
end  of  the  world,  but  now  I  care  not  how  soon 
I  leave  him,  for  his  behaviour  to  you,  ma'am- 
selle. 

You  consent,  then,  to  assist  roe  in  escaping? 
said  Adeline,  with  eagerness. 

Why,  as  to  that,  ma'amselle,  I  would  willing- 
ly, if  I  knew  where  to  go.  To  be  sure  I  have 
a  sister  lives  in  Savoy,  but  that  is  a  great  way 
off;  and  I  have  saved  a  little  money  out  of  my 
wages,  but  that  won't  carry  us  such  a  long  jour- 
ney. 

Regard  not  that,  said  Adeline ;  if  I  were  once 
beyond  this  forest,  I  would  then  endeavour  to 
take  care  of  myself,  and  repay  you  for  your 
kindness. 

Oh  !  as  for  that,  madam  Well,  well,  Pe- 
ter, let  us  consider  how  we  may  escape.  This 
night,  say  you,  this  night — the  Marquis  is  to 
return  ? 

Yes,  ma'amselle,  to-night  about  dark.  I  have 
juBt  thought  of  a  scheme.   My  master's  horses 
are  grazing  in  the  forest,  we  may  take  one  of  ■ 
them,  and  send  it  hack  from  the  first  stage.  But  j 
how  shall  we  avoid  being  seen  ?  Besides,  if  we  , 
go  off  in  the  day-light,  he  will  soon  pursue  and  ! 
overtake  us ;  and  if  you  stay  till  night,  the  Mar- 
quis will  be  come,  and  then  there  is  no  chance.  : 
If  they  miss  us  both  at  the  same  time  too,  they'll  ' 
guess  how  it  is,  and  set  off  directly.  Could  you  j 
not  contrive  to  go  first,  and  wait  for  me  till  the  \ 
hurly-burly 's  over?  Then,  while  they're  search-  \ 
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ing  in  the  place  under-ground  for  you,  I  can 
slip  away,  and  we  shall  be  out  of  their  reach  be- 
fore they  think  of  pursuing  us. 

Adeline  agreed  to  the  truth  of  all  this,  and 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  Peter's  sagacity. 
She  inquired  if  he  knew  of  any  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  abbey,  where  she  could 
remain  concealed  till  he  came  with  a  horse? 
Why,  yes,  madam,  there  is  a  place,  now  I  think 
of  it,  where  you  may  be  safe  enough,  for  no- 
body goes  near :  but  they  say  it  is  haunted, 
and  perhaps  you  would  not  like  to  go  there. — 
Adeline,  remembering  the  last  night,  was  some- 
what startled  at  this  intelligence  ;  but  a  sense 
of  her  present  danger  pressed  again  upon  her 
mind,  and  overcame  every  other  apprehension. 
Where  is  this  place  ?  said  she ;  if  it  will  conceal 
me,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  go. 

It  is  an  old  tomb  that  stands  in  the  thickest 
part  of  the  forest,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off 
the  nearest  way,  and  almost  a  mile  the  other. 
When  my  master  used  to  hide  himself  so  much 
in  the  forest,  I  have  followed  him  somewhere 
thereabouts ;  but  I  did  not  find  out  the  tomb 
till  t'other  day.  However,  that's  neither  here 
nor  there;  if  you  dare  venture  to  it,  ma'amselle, 
111  shew  you  the  nearest  way.  So  saying,  he 
pointed  to  a  winding  path  on  the  right. — Ade- 
line having  looked  round,  without  perceiving 
any  person  near,  directed  Peter  to  lead  her  to  the 
tomb.  They  pursued  the  path,  till  turning  in- 
to a  gloomy  romantic  part  of  the  forest,  almost 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  came  to 
the  spot  whither  Louis  had  formerly  traced  his 
father. 

The  stillness  and  solemnity  of  the  scene  struck 
awe  upon  the  heart  of  Adeline,  who  paused,  and 
surveyed  it  for  some  time  in  silence.  At  length, 
Peter  led  her  into  the  interior  part  of  the  ruin, 
to  which  they  descended  by  several  steps.  Some 
old  abbot,  said  he,  was  formerly  buried  here,  as 
the  Marquis's  people  say ;  and  it's  like  enough 
that  he  belonged  to  the  abbey  yonder.  But  I 
don't  see  why  lie  should  take  it  in  his  head  to 
walk :  he  was  not  murdered,  surely  ? 

I  hope  not,  said  Adeline. 

That's  more  than  can  be  said  for  all  that  lies 
buried  at  the  abbey  though,  and  Ade- 
line interrupted  him  ;  Hark  !  surely  I  hear  a 
noise,  said  she :  Heaven  protect  us  from  dis- 
covery !  They  listened,  but  all  was  still,  and 
they  went  on.  Peter  opened  a  low  door,  and 
they  entered  upon  a  dark  passage,  frequently 
obstructed  by  loose  fragments  of  stone,  and  along 
which  they  moved  with  caution.  Whither  are 
wc  going?  said  Adeline.  —  I  scarcely  know 
myself,  said  Peter,  for  I  never  was  so  far  be- 
fore ;  but  the  place  seems  quiet  enough.  Some- 
thing obstructed  his  way  ;  it  was  a  door,  which 
yielded  to  his  hand,  and  discovered  a  kind  of 
cell,  obscurely  seen  by  the  twilight  admitted 
through  a  grate  above.   A  partial  gleam  shot 


athwart  the  place,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  it 
in  shadow. 

Adeline  sighed  as  she  surveyed  it. — This  is  a 
frightful  spot,  said  she ;  but  if  it  will  afford  me 
a  shelter,  it  is  a  palace.  Remember,  Peter,  that 
my  peace  and  honour  depend  upon  your  faith- 
fulness ;  be  both  discreet  and  resolute.  In  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  I  can  pass  from  the  abbey 
with  least  danger  of  being  observed,  and  in  this 
cell  I  will  wait  your  arrival.  As  soon  as  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  La  Motte  are  engaged  in 
searching  the  vaults,  you  will  bring  here  a 
horse ;  three  knocks  upon  the  tomb  shall  inform 
me  of  your  arrival.  For  Heaven's  sake,  be  cau- 
tious, and  be  punctual. 

I  will,  ma'amselle,  let  come  what  may. 

They  reascended  to  the  forest,  and  Adeline, 
fearful  of  observation,  directed  Peter  to  run  first 
to  the  abbey,  and  invent  some  excuse  for  his 
absence,  if  he  had  been  missed.  When  she  was 
again  alone,  she  yielded  to  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
indulged  the  excess  of  her  distress.  She  saw 
herself  without  friends,  without  relations,  for- 
lorn, destitute,  and  abandoned  to  the  worst  of 
evils.  Betrayed  by  the  very  persons  to  whose 
comfort  she  had  so  long  administered,  whom 
she  had  loved  as  her  protectors,  and  revered  as 
her  parents !  These  reflections  touched  her 
heart  with  the  most  afflicting  sensations,  and 
the  sense  of  her  immediate  danger  was  for  a 
while  absorbed  in  the  grief  occasioned  by  a  dis- 
covery of  such  guilt  in  others. 

At  length  she  roused  all  her  fortitude,  and 
turning  towards  the  abbey,  endeavoured  to 
await  with  patience  the  hour  of  evening,  and  to 
sustain  an  appearance  of  composure  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Monsieur  and  Madame  La  Motte.  For 
the  present  she  wished  to  avoid  seeing  either  of 
them,  doubting  her  ability  to  disguise  her  emo- 
tions :  having  reached  the  abbey,  she  therefore 
passed  on  to  her  chamber.  Here  she  endea- 
voured to  direct  her  attention  to  indifferent  sub- 
jects, but  in  vain  ;  the  danger  of  her  situation, 
and  the  severe  disappointment  she  had  received, 
in  the  character  of  those  whom  she  had  so  much 
esteemed,  and  even  loved,  pressed*  hard  upon 
her  thoughts.  To  a  generous  mind  few  circum- 
stances are  more  afflicting  than  a  discovery  of 
perfidy  in  those  whom  we  have  trusted,  even 
though  it  may  fail  of  any  absolute  inconvenience 
to  ourselves.  The  behaviour  of  Madame  La 
Motte  in  thus,  by  concealment,  conspiring  to 
her  destruction,  particularly  shocked  her. 

How  has  my  imagination  deceived  me !  said 
she ;  what  a  picture  did  it  draw  of  the  goodness 
of  the  world  !  And.  must  I  then  believe  that 
everybody  is  cruel  and  deceitful  ?  No — let  me 
still  be  deceived,  and  still  suffer,  rather  than  be 
condemned  to  a  state  of  such  wretched  suspi- 
cion. She  now  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the 
conduct  of  Madame  La  Motte,  by  attributing 
it  to  a  fear  of  her  husband.   She  dare  not  op- 
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pose  his  will,  said  she,  else  she  would  warn  me 
of  my  danger,  and  assist  me  to  escape  from  it. 
No— I  will  never  believe  her  capable  of  con- 
spiring my  ruin.  Terror  alone  keeps  her  silent 

Adeline  was  somewhat  comforted  by  this 
thought  The  benevolence  of  her  heart  taught 
her,  m  this  instance,  to  sophisticate.  She  per- 
ceived not,  that  by  ascribing  the  conduct  of 
Madame  La  Motte  to  terror,  she  only  softened 
the  degree  of  her  guilt,  imputing  it  to  a  motive 
less  depraved,  but  not  less  selfish.  She  remain- 
ed in  her  chamber  till  summoned  to  dinner, 
when,  drying  her  tears,  she  descended  with 
faltering  steps  and  a  palpitating  heart  to  the 
parlour.  When  she  saw  La  Motte,  in  Bpitc  of 
all  her  efforts,  she  trembled  and  grew  pale :  she 
could  not  behold,  even  with  apparent  indif- 
ference, the  man  who  she  knew  had  destined 
her  to  destruction.  He  observed  her  emotion, 
and  inquiring  if  she  was  ill,  she  saw  the  danger 
to  which  her  agitation  exposed  her.  Fearful 
lest  La  Motte  should  suspect  its  true  cause,  she 
rallied  all  her  spirits,  and,  with  a  look  of  com- 
placency, answered  she  was  well. 

During  dinner  she  preserved  a  degree  of  com- 
posure, that  effectually  concealed  the  varied  an- 
guish of  her  heart.  When  she  looked  at  La 
Motte,  terror  and  indignation  were  her  predo- 
minant feelings  ;  but  when  she  regarded  Ma- 
dame La  Motte,  it  was  otherwise ;  gratitude 
for  her  former  tenderness  had  long  been  con- 
firmed into  affection,  and  her  heart  now  swelled 
with  the  bitterness  of  grief  and  disappointment. 
Madame  La  Motte  appeared  depressed,  and 
said  little.  La  Motte  seemed  anxious  to  pre- 
vent thought,  by  assuming  a  fictitious  and  un- 
natural gaiety :  he  laughed  and  talked,  and 
threw  off  frequent  bumpers  of  wine :  it  was  the 
mirth  of  desperation.  Madame  became  alarm- 
ed, and  would  have  restrained  him,  but  he  per- 
sisted in  his  libations  to  Bacchus,  till  reflection 
seemed  to  be  almost  overcome. 

Madame  La  Motte,  fearful  that  in  the  care- 
lessness of  the  present  moment  he  might  betray 
himself,  withdrew  with  Adeline  to  another 
room.  Adeline  recollected  the  happy  hours  she 
once  passed  with  her,  when  confidence  ba- 
nished reserve,  and  sympathy  and  esteem  dic- 
tated the  sentiments  of  friendship  ;  now  those 
hours  were  gone  for  ever ;  she  could  no  longer 
unbosom  her  griefs  to  Madame  La  Motte  ;  no 
longer  esteem  her.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
the  danger  to  which  she  was  exposed  by  the 
criminal  silence  of  the  latter,  she  could  not  con- 
verse with  her,  consciously  for  the  last  time, 
without  feeling  a  degree  of  sorrow,  which  wis- 
dom may  call  weakness,  but  to  which  benevo- 
lence will  allow  a  softer  name. 

Madame  La  Motte,  in  her  conversation,  ap- 
peared to  labour  under  an  almost  equal  oppres- 
sion with  Adeline :  her  thoughts  were  abstract- 
ed from  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  there  were 
long  and  frequent  intervals  of  silence.  Adeline 


more  than  once  caught  her  gazing  with  a  look 
of  tenderness  upon  her,  and  saw  her  eyes  fill 
with  tears.  By  this  circumstance  she  was  so  much 
affected,  that  she  was  several  times  upon  the 
point  of  throwing  herself  at  her  feet,  and  implo- 
ring her  pity  and  protection.  Cooler  reflection 
shewed  her  the  extravagance  and  danger  of  this 
conduct :  she  suppressed  her  emotions,  but  they 
at  length  compelled  her  to  withdraw  from  the 
presence  of  Madame  La  Motte. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Thou !  to  whom  the  world  unknown 
With  all  it»  ihatlowy  shapes  it  shown, 
Who  K««t  amull'd  th-  unreal  »cciie, 
While  faiu-y  lift*  the  veil  between j 
Ah,  Fear !  ah,  frantic  Fear ! 
I  nee,  I  «*e  tbee  near  t 
I  know  thy  hurried  s>iei>,  thy  haggard  eye ; 
Like  the*  I  start,  like  thee  disordcrM  fly  I 

COLLI.Nft. 

Adeline  anxiously  watched  from  her  cham- 
ber window  the  sun  set  behind  the  distant  hills, 
and  the  time  of  her  departure  draw  nigh :  it  set 
with  uncommon  splendour,  and  threw  a  fiery 
gleam  athwart  the  woods,  and  upon  some  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  ruins,  which  she  could 
not  gaze  upon  with  indifference.  Never,  pro- 
bably, again  shall  I  see  the  sun  sink  below  these 
hills,  said  she,  or  illumine  this  scene !  Where 
shall  I  be  when  next  it  sets — where  this  time 
to-morrow  ?  sunk,  perhaps,  in  misery  !  She 
wept  to  the  thought  A.  few  hours,  resu- 
med Adeline,  and  the  Marquis  will  arrive — a 
few  hours,  and  this  abbey  will  be  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  tumult ;  every  eye  will  be  in  search 
of  me,  every  recess  will  be  explored.  These 
reflections  inspired  her  with  new  terror,  and  in- 
creased her  impatience  to  be  gone. 

Twilight  gradually  came  on,  and  she  now 
thought  it  sufficiently  dark  to  venture  forth';  but 
before  she  went,  she  kneeled  down  and  address- 
ed herself  to  Heaven.  She  implored  support  and 
protection,  and  committed  herself  to  the  care  of 
the  God  of  Mercies.  Having  done  this,  she  quit- 
ted her  chamber,  and  passed  with  cautious  steps 
down  the  winding  staircase.  No  person  appear- 
ed, and  she  proceeded  through  the  door  of  the 
tower  into  the  forest.  She  looked  around ;  the 
gloom  of  evening  obscured  every  object. 

With  a  trembling  heart  she  sought  the  path 
pointed  out  by  Peter,  which  led  to  the  tomb  ; 
having  found  it,  she  passed  along  forlorn  and 
terrified.  Often  did  she  start  as  the  breeze  shook 
the  light  leaves  of  the  trees,  or  as  the  bat  flitted 
by,  gamboling  in  the  twilight ;  and  often,  as  she 
looked  back  towards  the  abbey,  thought  she  dis- 
tinguished, amid  thedeepeninggloom,  the  figures 
of  men.  Having  proceeded  some  way,  she  sud- 
denly heard  the  feet  of  horses,  and  soon  after  a 
sound  of  voices,  among  which  she  distinguished 
that  of  the  Marquis ;  they  seemed  to  < 
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the  quarter  she  was  approaching,  and  evidently 
advanced.  Terror  for  some  minutes  arrested 
her  steps ;  she  stood  in  a  state  of  dreadful  hesi- 
tation ;  to  proceed  was  to  run  into  the  hands  of 
the  Marquis,  to  return  was  to  fall  into  the  power 
of  La  Motte. 

After  remaining  for  some  time  uncertain  whi- 
ther to  fly,  the  sounds  suddenly  took  a  different 
direction,  and  the  party  wheeled  towards  the 
ahbcy.  Adeline  had  a  snort  cessation  of  terror. 
She  now  understood  that  the  Marquis  had  pass- 
ed this  spot  only  in  his  way  to  the  abbey,  and 
she  hastened  to  secrete  herself  in  the  ruin.  At 
length,  after  much  difficulty,  she  reached  it,  the 
deep  shades  almost  concealing  it  from  her  search. 
She  paused  at  the  entrance,  awed  by  the  solem- 
nity that  reigned  within,  and  the  utter  darkness 
of  the  place ;  at  length  she  determined  to  watch 
without  till  Peter  should  arrive.  If  any  person 
approaches,  said  she,  I  can  hear  them  before 
they  can  see  me,  and  I  can  then  secrete  myself 
in  the  cell. 

She  leaned  against  a  fragment  of  the  tomb  in 
trembling  expectation,  and,  as  she  listened,  no 
sound  broke  the  silence  of  the  hour.  The  state 
of  her  mind  can  only  be  imagined,  by  consider- 
ing that  upon  the  present  time  turned  the  crisis 
of  her  fate.  They  have  now,  thought  she, 
discovered  my  flight ;  even  now  they  are  seek- 
ing me  in  every  part  of  the  abbey.  I  hear  their 
dreadful  voices  call  me  ;  I  see  their  eager  looks. 
The  power  of  imagination  almost  overcame  her. 
While  she  yet  looked  around,  she  saw  lights 
moving  at  a  distance ;  sometimes  they  glimmer- 
ed between  the  trees,  and  sometimes  they  totally 
disappeared. 

They  seemed  to  be  in  a  direction  with  the 
abbey  ;  and  she  now  remembered,  that  in  the 
morning  she  had  seen  a  part  of  the  fabric  through 
an  opening  in  the  forest.  She  had,  therefore, 
no  doubt  mat  the  lights  she  saw  proceeded  from 

ale  in  search  of  her ;  who,  she  feared,  not 
ng  her  at  the  abbey,  might  direct  their  steps 
towards  the  tomb.  Her  place  of  refuge  now  seem- 
ed too  near  her  enemies  to  be  safe,  and  she  would 
have  fled  to  a  more  distant  part  of  the  forest,  but 
recollected  that  Peter  would  not  know  where  to 
find  her. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  over  her  mind, 
she  heard  distant  voices  m  the  wind,  and  was 
hastening  to  conceal  herself  in  the  cell,  when 
fche  observed  the  lights  suddenly  disappear.  All 
was  soon  after  hushed  in  silence  and  darkness, 
yet  she  endeavoured  to  find  the  way  to  the  cell. 
She  remembered  the  situation  of  the  outer  door 
and  of  the  passage,  and  having  passed  these,  she 
unclosed  the  door  of  the  cell.  Within  it  was 
utterly  dark.  She  trembled  violently,  but  en- 
tered ;  and  having  felt  about  the  walls,  at  length 
seated  herself  on  a  projection  of  stone. 

She  here  again  addressed  herself  to  Heaven, 
and  endeavoured  to  re-animate  her  spirits  till 
Peter  should  arrive.  Above  half  an  hour  elapsed 


in  this  gloomy  recess,  and  no  sound  foretold  his 
approach.  Her  spirits  sunk,  she  feared  some 
part  of  their  plan  was  discovered,  or  interrupt- 
ed, and  that  he  was  detained  by  La  Motte.  This 
conviction  operated  sometimes  so  strongly  upon 
her  fears,  as  to  urge  her  to  quit  the  cell  alone, 
and  seek  in  flight  her  only  chance  of  escape. 

While  this  design  was  fluctuating  in  her 
mind,  she  distinguished  through  the  grate  above 
a  clattering  of  hoofs.  The  noise  approached, 
and  at  length  stopped  at  the  tomb.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding moment  she  heard  three  strokes  of  a 
whip ;  her  heart  beat,  and  for  some  moments 
her  agitation  was  such,  that  she  made  no  effort 
to  quit  the  cell.  The  strokes  were  repeated ; 
she  now  roused  her  spirits,  and  stepping  for- 
ward, ascended  to  the  forest  She  called,  Pe- 
ter !  for  the  deep  gloom  would  not  permit  her 
to  distinguish  either  man  or  horse.  She  was 
quickly  answered,  Hush !  ma'amselle,  our  voices 
will  betray  us. 

They  mounted  and  rode  off  as  fast  as  the 
darkness  would  permit.  Adeline's  heart  revi- 
ved at  every  step  they  took.  She  inquired  what 
had  passed  at  the  abbey,  and  how  he  had  eon-  , 
trived  to  get  away.  Speak  softly,  ma'amselle  ; 
you'll  know  all  by  and!  by,  but  I  can't  tell  you 
now.  He  had  scarcely  spoke  ere  they  saw  lights 
move  along  at  a  distance :  and  coming  now  to  a 
more  open  part  of  the  forest,  he  set  off  on  a  full 
gallop,  and  continued  the  pace  till  the  horse 
could  hold  it  no  longer.  They  looked  back,  and 
no  lights  appearing,  Adeline's  terror  subsided. 
She  inquired  again  what  had  passed  at  the  ab- 
bey, when  her  flight  was  discovered.  You  may 
speak  without  fear  of  being  heard,  said  she,  we 
are  gone  beyond  their  reach,  I  hope. 

Why,  ma'amselle,  said  he,  you  nad  not  been 
gone  long  before  the  Marquis  arrived,  and  Mon- 
sieur La  Motte  then  found  out  you  had  fled. 
Upon  this  a  great  rout  there  was,  and  he  talk- 
ed a  great  deal  with  the  Marquis. 

Speak  louder,  said  Adeline ;  I  cannot  hear 
you. 

I  will,  ma'amselle.  

Oh  Heavens!  interrupted  Adeline,  what  voice 
is  this  ?  it  is  not  Peter  s.  For  God's  sake,  tell 
me  who  you  arc,  and  whither  I  am  going  ? 

YouH  know  that  soon  enough,  young  lady, 
answered  the  stranger,  for  it  was  indeed  not 
Peter ;  I  am  taking  you  where  my  master  order- 
ed. Adeline,  not  doubting  it  was  the  Marquis's 
servant,  attempted  to  leap  to  the  ground,  but 
the  man,  dismounting,  bound  her  to  the  horse. 
One  feeble  ray  of  hope  at  length  beamed  upon 
her  mind  ;  she  endeavoured  to  soften  the  man  to 
pity,  and  pleaded  with  all  the  genuine  eloquence 
of  distress  ;  but  he  understood  his  interest  too 
well  to  yield,  even  for  a  moment,  to  the  compas- 
sion, winch,  in  spite  of  himself,  her  artless  sup- 
plication inspired. — She  now  resigned  herself  to 
despair,  and,  in  passive  silence,  submit  ted  to  her 
fate.  They  continued  thus  to  travel,  till  a  storm 
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of  rain,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning, 
drove  them  to  the  covert  of  a  thick  grove.  The 
man  believed  this  a  safe  situation,  and  Adeline 
■was  too  careless  of  life  to  attempt  convincing 
him  of  his  error.  The  storm  was  violent  and 
long ;  but  as  soon  as  it  abated,  they  set  off*  on  a 
full  gallop ;  and  having  continued  to  travel  for 
about  two  hours,  came  to  the  borders  of  the  fo- 
rest, and,  soon  after,  to  a  high  lonely  wall, 
which  Adeline  could  just  distinguish  by  the 
moon-light,  which  now  streamed  through  the 
parting  clouds. 

Here  they  stopped  ;  the  man  dismounted, 
and  having  opened  a  small  door  in  the  wall,  he 
unbound  Adeline,  who  shrieked,  though  invo- 
luntarily and  in  vain,  as  he  took  her  from  the 
horse.  The  door  opened  upon  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, dimly  lighted  by  a  lamp  that  hung  at  the 
farther  end.  He  led  her  on  till  they  came  to 
another  door,  which  opened  and  disclosed  a 
magnificent  saloon,  splendidly  illuminated,  and 
fitted  up  in  the  most  airy  ami  elegant  taste. 

The  walls  were  painted  in  fresco,  represent- 
ing scenes  from  Ovid,  and  hung  above  with  silk, 
drawn  up  in  festoons,  and  richly  fringed.  The 
sofas  were  of  a  silk  to  suit  the  hangings.  From 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  which  exhibited  a 
scene  from  the  Armida  of  Tasso,  descended  a 
silver  lamp  of  Etruscan  form ;  it  diffused  a 
blaze  of  light,  that,  reflected  from  large  pier-glass - 
ses,  completely  illuminated  the  saloon.  Busts 
of  Horace,  Ovid,  Anacreon,  Tibullus,  and  Pe- 
tronius  Arbiter,  adorned  the  recesses,  and  stands 
of  flowers,  placed  in  Etruscan  vases,  breathed 
the  most  delicious  perfume.  In  the  middle  of 
the  apartment  stood  a  table,  spread  with  a  col- 
lation of  fruits,  ices,  and  liqueurs.  No  person 
appeared.  The  whole  seemed  the  work  of  en- 
chantment, and  rather  resembled  the  palace  of 
a  fairy,  than  anything  of  human  conformation. 

Adeline  was  astonished,  and  inquired  where 
she  was  ;  but  the  man  refused  to  answer  her 
questions,  and,  having  desired  her  to  take  some 
refreshment,  left  her.  She  then  walked  to  the 
windows,  from  which  a  gleam  of  moon-light 
discovered  an  extensive  garden,  where  groves, 
and  lawns,  and  water,  guttering  in  the  moon- 
beam, composed  a  scenery  of  varied  and  roman- 
tic beauty.  What  can  this  mean  !  Baid  she :  Is 
this  a  charm  to  lure  me  to  destruction  ?  She  en- 
deavoured, with  a  hope  of  escaping,  to  open  the 
windows,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  doors,  were 
all  fastened. 

^—  —  — 

Perceiving  all  chance  of  escape  removed,  she 
remained  for  some  time  a  prey  to  sorrow  and 
reflection  ;  but  was  at  length  drawn  from  her 
reverie  by  the  notes  of  soft  music,  breathing 
such  dulcet  and  entrancing  sounds,  as  suspend- 
ed grief,  and  waked  the  soul  to  tenderness  and 
pensive  pleasure.  Adeline  listened  in  surprise, 
and  insensibly  became  soothed  and  interested  ! 
a  tender  melancholy  stole  upon  her  heart,  and 


subdued  every  harsher  feeling :  but  the  moment 
the  strain  ceased,  the  enchantment  dissolved, 
and  she  returned  to  a  sense  of  her  situation. 
Again  the  music  sounded — 

Music  such  as  charmcth  sleep  ;— 

and  again  she  gradually  yielded  to  its  sweet 
magic.  A  female  voice,  accompanied  by  a  lute, 
a  hautboy,  and  a  few  other  instruments,  now 
gradually  swelled  into  a  tone  so  exquisite,  as 
raised  attention  into  ecstasy.  It  sunk  by  de- 
grees, and  touched  a. few  simple  notes  with  pa- 
thetic softness,  when  the  measure  was  suddenly 
changed,  and  in  a  gay  and  airy  melody  Adeline 
distinguished  the  following  words  : — 

SONG. 

Life's  a  varied,  bright  illusion, 
Joy  and  sorrow — light  and  shade ; 

Turn  from  sorrow's  dark  suffusion, 
Catch  the  pleasures  ere  they  fade. 

Fancy  paints  with  hues  unreal, 
Smile  of  bli*«,  and  sorrow's  mood  ; 

If  they  both  are  but  ideal, 

Why  reject  the  seeming  good  ? 

Hence  !  no  more  !  'tis  Wisdom  calls  ye, 
Bids  ye  court  Time's  present  aid, 

The  future  trust  not— hope  enthrals  ye, 
41  Catch  the  pleasures  trc  tV.ej  fade." 

The  music  ceased,  but  the  sounds  still  vibra- 
ted on  her  imagination,  and  she  was  sunk  in 
the.  pleasing  languor  they  had  inspired,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Marquis  de  Montalt 
appeared.  He  approached  the  sofa  where  Ade- 
line sat,  and  addressed  her,  but  she  heard  not  > 
his  voice — she  had  fainted.  He  endeavoured  to 
recover  her,  and  at  length  succeeded ;  but  when 
she  unclosed  her  eyes,  and  again  beheld  him,' 
she  relapsed  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  and 
having  in  vain  tried  various  methods  to  restore 
her,  he  was  obliged  to  call  assistance.  Two 
young  women  entered,  and,  when  she  began  to 
revive,  he  left  them  to  prepare  her  for  his  re- 
npjxarance.  When  Adeline  perceived  that  the 
Marquis  was  gone,  and  that  she  was  in  the  care 
or  women,  her  spirits  gradually  returned ;  she 
looked  at  her  attendants,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  so  much  elegance  and  beauty. 

Some  endeavour  she  made  to  interest  their 
pity,  but  they  seemed  wholly  insensible  to  her 
distress,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  Marquis  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  They  assured 
her  it  would  be  her  own  fault  if  she  was  not  hap- 
py, and  advised  her  to  appear  so  in  his  presence. 
It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  Adeline 
forbore  to  express  the  disdain  which  was  rising 
to  her  lips,  and  that  she  listened  to  their  dis- 
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course  in  silence.  But  she  saw  the  inconveni- 
ence and  fruitlessness  of  opposition,  and  she 
commanded  her  feelings* 

They  were  thus  proceeding  in  their  praises 
of  the  Marquis,  when  he  himself  appeared,  and, 
waving  his  band,  they  immediately  quitted  the 
apartment.  Adeline  beheld  him  with  a  kind  of 
mute  despair,  while  he  approached  and  took  her 
hand,  which  she  hastily  withdrew,  and  turning 
from  him  with  a  look  of  unutterable  distress, 
burst  into  tears.  He  was  for  some  time  silent, 
and  appeared  softened  by  her  anguish.  But 
again  approaching,  and  addressing  her  in  a 
gentle  voice,  he  entreated  her  pardon  for  the 
step,  which  despair,  and,  as  he  called  it,  love 
hail  prompted.  She  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
grief  to  reply,  till  he  solicited  a  return  of  his 
love,  when  sorrow  yielded  to  indignation,  and 
she  reproached  him  with  his  conduct.  He 
pleaded  that  he  had  long  loved  and  sought  her 
upon  honourable  terms,  and  his  offer  of  those 
terms  he  began  to  repeat,  but  raising  his  eyes 
towards  Adeline,  he  saw  in  her  looks  the  con- 
tempt winch  he  was  conscious  he  deserved. 

For  a  moment  he  was  confused,  and  seemed 
to  understand  both  that  his  plan  was  discover- 
ed, and  his  person  despised ;  but  soon  resuming 
his  usual  command  of  feature,  he  again  pressed 
his  suit,  and  solicited  her  love.  A  little  reflec- 
tion shewed  Adeline  the  danger  of  exasperating 
his  pride,  by  an  avowal  of  the  contempt  which 
his  pretended  offer  of  marriage  excited ;  and  she 
thought  it  not  improper,  upon  an  occasion  in 
which  the  honour  and  peace  of  her  life  were  con- 
cerned, to  yield  somewhat  to  the  policy  of  dis- 
simulation. She  saw  that  her  only  chance  of 
escaping  his  designs  depended  upon  delaying 
them,  and  she  now  wished  him  to  believe  her 
ignorant  that  the  Marchioness  was  living,  and 
that  his  offers  were  delusive. 

He  observed  her  pause,  and,  in  the  eagerness 
to  turn  her  hesitation  to  his  advantage,  renewed 
his  proposal  with  increased  vehemence. — To- 
morrow shall  unite  us,  lovely  Adeline ;  to-mor- 
row you  shall  consent  to  become  the  Marchio- 
ness de  Montalt.  You  will  then  return  my  love 
and — 

You  must  first  deserve  my  esteem,  my  lord. 

I  will — I  do  deserve  it.  Are  you  not  now  in 
my  power,  and  do  I  not  forbear  to  take  advan- 
tage of  your  situation  ?  Do  I  not  make  you  the 
most  honourable  proposals? — Adeline  shudder- 
ed : — If  you  wish  I  should  esteem  you,  my  lord, 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  make  me  forget  by 
what  means  I  came  into  your  power ;  if  your 
views  are,  indeed,  honourable,  prove  them  so 
by  releasing  me  from  my  confinement. 

Can  you  then  wish,  lovely  Adeline,  to  fly 
from  him  who  adores  you  ?  replied  the  Mar- 
quis, with  a  studied  air  of  tenderness.  Why 
will  you  exact  so  severe  a  proof  of  my  disin- 
terestedness, a  disinterestedness  which  is  not 
consistent  with  love  ?  No,  charming  Adeline, 


let  me  at  least  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
you,  till  the  bonds  of  the  church  shall  remove 

every  obstacle  to  my  love.  To-morrow  

Adeline  saw  the  danger  to  which  she  was  now 
exposed,  and  interrupted  him.  Deserve  my  es- 
teem, sir,  and  then  you  will  obtain  it:  as  a 
first  step  towards  which,  liberate  me  from  a 
confinement  that  obliges  me  to  look  on  you  only 
with  terror  and  aversion.  How  can  I  believe 
your  professions  of  love,  while  you  shew  that 
you  have  no  interest  in  my  happiness  ? — Thus 
did  Adeline,  to  whom  the  arts  and  the  practice 
of  dissimulation  were  hitherto  equally  unknown, 
condescend  to  make  use  of  them  in  disguising 
her  indignation  and  contempt  But  though 
these  arts  were  adopted  only  for  the  purpose  of 
self-preservation,  she  used  them  with  reluc- 
tance, and  almost  with  abhorrence;  for  her 
mind  was  habitually  impregnated  with  the  love 
of  virtue,  in  thought,  word,  and  action,  and, 
while  her  end  in  using  them  was  certainly  good, 
she  scarcely  believed  that  end  could  justify  the 
means. 

The  Marquis  persisted  in  his  sophistry.  Can 
you  doubt  the  reality  of  that  love,  which,  to 
obtain  you,  has  urged  me  to  risk  your  displea- 
sure? But  have  I  not  consulted  your  happi- 
ness, even  in  the  very  conduct  which  you  con- 
demn ?  I  have  removed  you  from  a  solitary  and 
desolate  ruin,  to  a  gay  and  splendid  villa,  where 
every  luxury  is  at  your  command,  and  where 
every  person  shall  be  obedient  to  your  wishes. 

My  first  wish  is  to  go  hence,  said  Adeline ; 
I  entreat,  I  conjure  vou,  my  lord,  no  longer  to 
detain  me.  I  am  a  friendless  and  wretched  or- 

Shan,  exposed  to  many  evils,  and,  I  fear,  aban- 
oned  to  misfortune ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  rude ; 
but  allow  me  to  say,  that  no  misery  can  ex- 
ceed that  I  shall  feel  in  remaining  here,  or,  in- 
deed, in  being  anywhere  pursued  by  the  otters 
you  make  me! — Adeline  had  now  forgot  her  po- 
licy ;  tears  prevented  her  from  proceeding,  and 
she  turned  away  her  face  to  hide  her  emotion. 

By  Heaven !  Adeline,  you  do  me  wrong,  said 
the  Marquis,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  seising 
her  hand ;  I  love,  I  adore  you  ;  yet  you  doubt 
my  passion,  and  are  insensible  to  ray  vows. 
Every  pleasure  possible  to  be  enioyed  within 
these  walls,  you  shall  partake,  but  beyond  them 
you  shall  not  go.— She  disengaged  her  hand,  and 
in  silent  anguish  walked  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  saloon ;  deep  sighs  burst  from  her  heart, 
and,  almost  fainting,  she  leaned  on  a  window- 
frame  for  support. 

The  Marquis  followed  her ;  Why  thus  ob- 
stinately persist  in  refusing  to  be  happy  ?  said 
he ;  recollect  the  proposal  I  have  made  you, 
and  accept  it  while  it  is  yet  in  your  power. 
To-morrow  a  priest  shall  join  our  hands. — 
Surely,  being,  as  you  are,  in  my  power,  it  must 
be  your  interest  to  consent  to  tnis  ? — Adeline 
could  answer  only  by  tears ;  she  despaired  of 
softening  his  heart  to  pity,  and  feared  to  exas- 
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perate  his  pride  by  disdain.  He  now  led  her, 
and  she  suffered  him,  to  a  seat  near  the  ban- 
quet, at  which  he  pressed  her  to  partake  of  a 
variety  of  confectionaries,  particularly  of  some 
liqueurs,  of  which  he  himself  drank  freely ; 
Adeline  accepted  only  of  a  jx^ach. 

And  now  the  Marquis,  who  interpreted  her 
silence  into  a  secret  compliance  with  his  propo- 
sal, resumed  all  his  gaiety  and  spirit,  while  the 
long  and  ardent  regards  he  bestowed  on  Ade- 
line, overcame  her  with  confusion  and  indig- 
nation. In  the  midst  of  the  banquet,  soft  music 
again  sounded  the  most  tender  and  impassion- 
ed airs ;  but  its  effect  on  Adeline  was  now  lost, 
her  mind  being  too  much  embarrassed  and  dis- 
tressed by  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  to  ad- 
mit even  the  soothings  of  harmony.  A  song 
was  now  heard,  written  with  that  sort  of  impo- 
tent art,  by  which  some  voluptuous  poets  be- 
lieve they  can  at  once  conceal  and  recommend 
the  principles  of  vice.  Adeline  received  it  with 
contempt  and  displeasure,  and  the  Marquis  per- 
ceiving its  effect,  presently  made  a  sign  for  an- 
other composition,  which,  adding  the  force  of 
poetry  to  the  charms  of  music,  might  withdraw 
tier  mind  from  the  present  scene,  and  enchant 
it  in  sweet  delirium. 

— 

k)NG  OF  A  SPIRIT. 

Iv  the  sightless  air  I  dwell, 

On  the  sloping  sun-beams  play  ; 
Delve  the  cavern's  inmost  cell, 

Where  never  yet  did  day.  light  stray. 

Dive  beneath  the  green  sea  waves, 

And  gambol  in  the  briny  deeps; 
£kira  every  shore  that  Neptune  lares, 

From  Lapland's  plains  to  India's  steeps. 

Oft  I  mount  with  rapid  force 

Above  the  wide  earth's  shadowy  zone ; 

Follow  the  day-star's  flaming  course 
Through  realms  of  space  to  thought  unknown, 

And  listen  to  celestial  sounds 

That  swell  the,  air,  unheard  of  men, 
As  I  watch  my  nightly  rounds 

O'er  woody  steep,  and  sdent  glen. 

Under  the  shade  of  waving  trees, 
On  the  green  bank  of  fountain  clear, 

At  pensive  eve  1  sit  at  ease, 

While  dying  music  murmurs  near. 

And  oft,  on  point  of  airy  clift, 

That  hangs  upon  the  western  main, 
I  watch  the  gay  tints  passing  swift, 

And  twilight  veil  the  liquid  plain. 

Then,  when  the  breeze  has  sunk  away, 

And  ocean  scarce  is  heard  to  lave, 
For  me  the  sea-nymphs  softly  play 

Their  dulcet  shells  beneath  the  wave. 


Their  dulcet  shells  !  I  hear  them  now, 
Slow  swells  the  strain  upon  mine  ear ; 

Now  faintly  falls — now  warbles  low, 
Till  rapture  melts  into  a  tear. 

The  ray  that  silvers  o'er  the  dew, 
And  trembles  through  the  leafy  shade, 

And  tints  the  scene  with  softer  hue, 
Calls  me  to  rove  the  lonely  glade  ; 

Or  hie  me  to  some  ruin'd  tower, 

FainUy  shewn  by  moon-light  gleam, 
Where  the  lone  wanderer  owns  my  power 

In  shadows  dire  that  substance  seem. 

In  thrilling  sounds  that  murmur  woe. 
And  passing  silence  makes  more  dread ; 

In  music  breathing  from  below 
Sad,  solemn  strains,  that  wake  the  dead. 

Unseen  I  move — unknown  am  fear'd  ! 

Fancy's  wildest  dreams  I  weave ; 
And  oft  by  bards  my  voice  is  heard 

To  die  along  the  gales  of  eve. 

When  the  voice  ceased,  a  mournful  strain, 
played  with  exquisite  expression,  sounded  from 
a  distant  horn ;  sometimes  the  notes  floated  on 
the  air  in  soft  undulations— now  they  swelled 
into  full  and  sweeping  melody,  and  now  died 
faintly  into  silence :  when  again  they  rose  and 
trembled  in  sounds  so  sweeUy  tender,  as  drew  ] 
tears  from  Adeline,  and  exclamations  of  rap-  1 
ture  from  the  Marquis.    He  threw  his  arm 
round  her,  and  would  have  pressed  her  towards 
him,  but  she  liberated  herself  from  his  embrace, 
and  with  a  look,  on  which  was  impressed  the 
firm  dignity  of  virtue,  yet  touched  with  sorrow,  ! 
she  awed  him  to  forbearance.   Conscious  of  a  I 
superiority,  which  he  was  ashamed  to  acknow-  ; 
ledge,  and  endeavouring  to  despise  the  influence  \ 
which  he, could  not  resist,  he  stood  for  a  mo-  | 
raent  the  slave  of  virtue,  though  the  votary  of  j 
vice.    Soon,  however,  he  recovered  his  confi- 
dence, and  began  to  plead  his  love ;  when  Ade- 
line, no  longer  animated  by  the  spirit  she  had 
lately  shewn,  and  sinking  beneath  the  languor 
and  fatigue  which  -the  various  and  violent  agi- 
tations of  her  mind  produced,  entreated  ne 
would  leave  her  to  repose. 

The  paleness  of  her  countenance,  and  the 
tremulous  tone  of  her  voice,  were  too  expres- 
sive to  be  misunderstood  ;  and  the  Marquis  bid- 
ding her  remember  to-morrow,  with  some  hesi- 
tation, withdrew.  The  moment  she  was  alone, 
she  yielded  to  the  bursting  anguish  of  her  heart, 
and  was  so  absorbed  in  grief,  that  it  was  some 
time  before  she  perceived  she  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  young  women  who  had  lately  at- 
tended her,  and  had  entered  the  saloon  soon 
after  the  Marquis  quitted  it :  they  came  to  con- 
duct her  to  her  apartment.  She  followed  them 
for  some  time  in  silence,  till,  prompted  by  des- 
peration, she  again  endeavoured  to  awaken  their 
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compassion :  but  again  the  praiees  of  the  Mar- 
quis were  repeated,  and  perceiving  that  all  at- 
tempts to  interest  them  in  her  favour  were  in 
vain,  she  dismissed  them.  She  secured  the  door 
through  which  they  had  departed,  and  then,  in 
the  languid  hope  of  discovering  some  means  of 
escape,  she  surveyed  her  chamber.  The  airy 
elegance  with  which  it  was  fitted  up,  and  the 
luxurious  accommodations  with  which  it  abound- 
ed, seemed  designed  to  fascinate  the  imagina- 
tion, and  to  seduce  the  heart.  The  hangings 
were  of  straw-coloured  silk,  adorned  with  a  va- 
riety of  landscapes  and  historical  paintings,  the 
subjects  of  which  partook  of  the  voluptuous 
character  of  the  owner ;  the  chimney-piece,  of 
Parian  marble,  was  ornamented  with  several 
reposing  figures  from  the  antique.  The  bed  was 
of  silk,  the  colour  of  the  hangings  richly  fringed 
with  purple  and  silver,  and  the  head  made  in 
form  of  a  canopy.  The  steps,  which  were  placed 
near  the  bed  to  assist  in  ascendipg  it,  were  sup- 
ported by  Cupids,  apparently  of  solid  silver. 
China  vases,  filled  with  perfume,  stood  in  se- 
veral of  the  recesses,  upon  stands  of  the  same 
structure  as  the  toilet,  which  was  magnificent, . 
and  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  trinkets. 

Adeline  threw  a  transient  look  upon  these 
various  objects,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the 
windows,  which  descended  to  the  floor,  and 
opened  into  balconies  towards  the  garden  she 
had  seen  from  the  saloon.  They. were  now  fast- 
ened, and  her  efforts  to  move  them  were  inef- 
fectual ;  at  length  she  gave  up  the  attempt.  A 
door  next  attracted  her  notice,  which  she  found 
was  not  fastened  ;  it  opened  upon  a  dressing- 
closet,  to  which  she  descended  by  a  few  steps ; 
two  windows  appeared,  she  hastened  towards 
them ;  one  refused  to  yield,  but  her  heart  beat 
with  sudden  joy  when  the  other  opened  to  her 
touch. 

In  the  transport  of  the  moment,  she  forgot 
that  its  distance  from  the  ground  might  yet 
deny  the  escape  she  meditated.  She  returned  to 
lock  the  door  of  the  closet,  to  prevent  a  surprise, 
which,  however,  was  unnecessary,  that  of  the 
bed-room  being  already  secured.  She  now  look- 
ed out  from  the  window  ;  the  garden  lay  before 
her,  and  she  perceived  that  the  window,  which 
descended  to  the  floor,  was  so  near  the  ground, 
that  she  might  jump  from  it  with  ease :  a&ntost  in 
the  moment  she  perceived  this,  she  sprang  for- 
ward and  alighted  safely  in  an  extensive  garden, 
resembling  more  an  English  pleasure-ground, 
than  a  series  of  French  parterres. 

Thence  she  had  little  doubt  of  escaping,  ei- 
ther by  some  broken  fence,  or  low  part  01  the 
wall ;  she  tripped  lightly  along,  for  hope  played 
round  her  heart.  The  clouds  of  the  late  storm 
were  now  dispersed,  and  the  moonlight,  which 
slept  on  the  lawns  and  spangled  the  flowers,  yet 
heavy  with  rain-drops,  afforded  her  a  distinct 
view  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  She  followed 
the  direction  of  the  high  wall  that  adjoined  the 


chateau,  till  It  was  concealed  from  her  sight  by 
a  thick  wilderness,  so  entangled  with  boughs, 
and  obscured  by  darkness,  that  she  feared  to 
enter,  and  turned  into  a  walk  on  the  right ;  it 
conducted  her  to  the  margin  of  a  lake  overhung 
with  lofty  trees. 

The  moon-beams  dancing  upon  the  waters, 
that,  with  gentle  undulation,  played  along  the 
shore,  exhibited  a  scene  of  tranquil  beauty, 
which  would  have  soothed  a  heart  less  agita- 
ted than  was  that  of  Adeline :  she  sighed  as  she 
transiently  surveyed  it,  and  passed  hastily  on  in 
search  of  the  garden-wall,  from  which  she  had 
strayed  a  considerable  way.  After  wandering 
for  some  time  through  alleys  and  over  lawns, 
without  meeting  with  anything  like  a  boundary 
to  the  grounds,  she  again  found  herself  at  the 
lake,  and  now  traversed  its  border  with  the  foot- 
steps of  despair :  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
The  scene  around  exhibited  only  images  of. 
peace  and  delight ;  every  object  seemed  to  re- 
pose; not  a  breath  waved  the  foliage,  not  a 
sound  stole  through  the  air  ;  it  was  in  her  bo- 
som only  that  tumult  and  distress  prevailed. 
She  still  pursued  the  windings  of  the  shore,  till 
an  opening  in  the  woods  conducted  her  up  a 
gentle  ascent :  the  path  now  wound  along  the 
side  of  a  hill,  where  the  gloom  was  so  deep,  that 
it  was  with  some  difficulty  she  found  her  way :  • 
suddenly,  however,  the  avenue  opened  to  a  lofty 
grove,  and  she  perceived  a  light  issue  from  a 
recess  at  some  distance. 

She  paused,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  re- 
treat, but  listening,  and  hearing  no  sound,  a 
faint  hope  beamed  upon  her  mind,  that  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  light  belonged,  might  be  won 
to  favour  her  escape.  She  advanced,  with  trem- 
bling and  cautious  steps,  towards  the  recess, 
that  she  might  secretly  observe  the  person,  be- 
fore she  ventured  to  enter  it.  Her  emotion  in- 
creased as  she  approached,  and  having  reached 
the  bower,  she  beheld,  through  an  open  win- 
dow, the  Marquis,  reclining  on  a  sofa,  near 
which  stood  a  table,  covered  with  fruit  and 
wine.  He  was  alone,  and  his  countenance  was 
flushed  with  drinking. 

While  she  gazed,  fixed  to  the  spot  by  terror, 
he  looked  up  towards  the  casement;  the  light 
gleamed  full  upon  her  face,  but  she  stayed  not 
to  learn  whether  he  had  observed  her,  for,  with 
the  swiftness  of  sound,  she  left  the  place  and 
ran,  without  knowing  whether  she  was  pur- 
sued. Having  gone  a  considerable  way,  fatigue, 
at  length,  compelled  her  to  stop,  and  she  threw 
herself  upon  the  turf,  almost  fainting  with  fear 
and  languor.  She  knew  if  the  Marquis  detected 
her  attempting  to  escape,  he  would  probably 
burst  the  Dounds  which  he  had  hitherto  pre- 
scribed to  himself,  and  that  she  had  the  most 
dreadful  evils  to  expect.  The  palpitations  of 
terror  were  so  strong,  that  she  could  with  dif- 
ficulty breathe. 

She  watched,  and  listened,  in  trembling  ex- 
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pectation,  but  no  human  form  met  her  eye ;  no 
sound  her  ear;  in  this  state  she  remained  a 
considerable  time.  She  wept,  and  the  tears  she 
shed  relieved  her  oppressed  heart.  O  my  fa- 
ther !  said  she,  why  did  you  abandon  your 
child  ?  If  you  knew  the  dangers  to  which  you 
have  exposed  her,  you  would1,  surely,  pity  and 
relieve  her.  Alas  !  shall  I  never  find  a  friend  ? 
am  I  destined  still  to  trust  and  be  deceived  ? — 
Peter,  too,  could  he  be  treacherous  ? — She  wept 
again,  and  then  returned  to  a  sense  of  her  pre- 
sent danger,  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  means 
of  escaping  it — but  no  means  appeared. 

To  her  imagination  the  grounds  were  bound- 
less ;  she  had  wandered  from  lawn  to  lawn,  and 
from  grove  to  grove,  without  perceiving  any 
termination  to  the  place ;  the  garden-wall  she 
could  not  find,  but  she  resolved  neither  to  re- 
turn to  the  chateau,  nor  to  relinquish  her  search. 
As  she  was  rising  to  depart,  she  perceived  a 
shadow  move  along  the  ground  at  some  distance ; 
she  stood  still  to  observe  it.  It  slowly  advan- 
ced and  then  disappeared,  but  presently  she  saw 
a  person  emerge  from  the  gloom,  and  approach 
the  spot  where  she  stood.  She  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Marquis  had  observed  her,  and  she  ran 
with  all  possible  speed  to  the  shade  of  some 
woods  on  the  left.  Footsteps  pursued  her,  and 
she  heard  her  name  repeated,  while  she  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  quicken  her  pace. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  pursuit  turned,  and 
sunk  away  in  a  different  direction :  she  paused 
to  take  breath ;  she  looked  around,  and  no  per- 
son appeared.  She  now  proceeded  slowly  along 
the  avenue,  and  had  almost  reached  its  termi- 
nation, when  she  saw  the  same  figure  emerge 
from  the  woods,  and  dart  across  the  avenue ; 
it  instantly  pursued  her,  and  approached.  A 
voice  called  her,  but  she  was  gone  beyond  its 
ich,  for  she  had  sunk  senseless  upon  the 
jund  :  it  was  long  before  she  revived ;  when 
did,  she  found  herself  in  the  arms  of  a 
r,  and  made  an  effort  to  disengage  her- 
Jself. 

Fear  nothing,  lovely  Adeline,  said  he,  fear 
nothing :  you  are  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  who 
will  encounter  any  hazard  for  your  sake !  who 
will  protect  you  with  his  life.  He  pressed  her 
gently  to  his  heart.  Have  you  then  forgot  me  ? 
continued  he. — She  looked  earnestly  at  him,  and 
was  now  convinced  that  it  was  Theodore  who 
spoke.  Joy  was  her  first  emotion ;  but  recol- 
lecting his  former  abrupt  departure,  at  a  time 
so  critical  to  her  safety,  and  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  Marquis,  a  thousand  sensations 
struggled  in  her  breast,  and  overwhelmed  her 
with  mistrust,  apprehension,  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Theodore  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and 
while  he  yet  supported  her,  Let  us  immediate- 
ly fly  from  this  place,  said  he  ;  a  carriage  waits 
to  receive  us  ;  it  shall  go  wherever  you  direct, 
and  convey  you  to  your  friends.— This  last  sen- 


tence touched  her  heart:  Alas,  I  have  no  friends ! 
said  she,  nor  do  I  know  whither  to  go. — Theo- 
dore gently  pressed  her  hand  between  bis,  and 
in  a  voice  oi  the  softest  compassion,  said,  My 
friends  then  shall  be  yours ;  suffer  me  to  lead 
you  to  them.  But  I  am  in  agony  while  you  re- 
main in  this  place ;  let  us  hasten  to  quit  it.— 
Adeline  was  going  to  reply,  when  voices  were 
heard  among  the  trees,  and  Theodore  support- 
ing her  with  his  arm,  hurried  her  along  the 
avenue:  they  continued  their  flight  till  Ade- 
line, panting  for  breath,  could  go  no  farther. 

Having  paused  a  while,  and  heard  no  foot- 
steps in  pursuit,  they  renewed  their  course  : 
Theodore  knew  that  they  were  now  not  far 
from  the  garden-wall ;  but  he  was  also  aware, 
that  in  the  intermediate  space  several  paths 
wound  from  remote  parts  of  the  grounds  into 
the  walk  he  was  to  pass,  from  whence  the  Mar- 
quis's people  might  issue  and  intercept  him. 
He,  however,  concealed  his  apprehensions  from 
Adeline,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  and  support 
her  spirits. 

At  length  they  reached  the  wall,  and  Theo- 
dore was  leading  her  towards  a  low  part  of  it, 
near  which  stood  the  carriage,  when  again  they 
heard  voices  in  the  air.  Adeline's  spirits  and 
strength  were  nearly  exhausted,  but  she  made  a 
last  effort  to  proceed,  and  she  now  saw  the  lad- 
der at  some  distance  by  which  Theodore  had 
descended  to  the  garden.  Exert  yourself  yet  a 
little  longer,  said  he,  and  you  will  be  in  safety. 
He  held  the  ladder  while  she  ascended ;  the  top 
of  the  wall  was  broad  and  level,  and  Adeline, 
having  reached  it,  remained  there  till  Theodore 
followed,  and  drew  the  ladder  to  the  other  side. 
-  When  they  had  descended,  the  carriage  ap- 
peared in  waiting,  but  without  the  driver.  Theo- 
dore feared  to  call,  lest  his  voice  should  betray 
him  ;  he  therefore  put  Adeline  into  the  carriage, 
and  went  himself  in  search  of  the  postilion,  whom 
he  found  asleep  under  a  tree  at  some  distance  ; 
having  awakened  him,  they  returned  to  the  ve- 
hicle, which  soon  drove  furiously  away.  Ade- 
line did  not  yet  dare  to  believe  herself  safe ;  but, 
after  proceeding  a  considerable  time  without  in- 
terruption, joy  burst  upon  her  heart,  and  she 
thanked  her  deliverer  in  terms  of  the  wannest 
gratitude.  The  sympathy  expressed  in  the 
tone  of  his  voice  and  manner,  proved  that  his 
happiness,  on  this  occasion,  almost  equalled  her 


As  reflection  gradually  stole  upon  her  mind, 
anxiety  superseded  joy  ;  in  the  tumult  of  the 
late  moments,  she  thought  only  of  escape ;  but 
the  circumstances  of  her  present  situation  now 
appeared  to  her,  and  she  became  silent  and  pen- 
sive ;  she  had  no  friends  to  whom  she  could  fly, 
and  was  going  with  a  young  chevalier,  almost 
a  stranger  to  her,  she  knew  not  whither.  She 
remembered  how  often  she  had  been  deceived, 
and  betrayed  where  she  trusted  most,  and  her 
spirits  sunk ;  she  remembered  also  the  former  | 
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attention  which  Theodore  had  shewn  her,  and 
dreaded  lest  his  conduct  might  he  prompted  by 
a  selfish  passion.  She  saw  this  to  be  possible, 
but  she  disdained  to  believe  it  probable,  and  felt 
that  nothing  could  give  her  greater  pain  than  to 
doubt  the  integrity  of  Theodore. 

He  interrupted  her  reverie,  by  recurring  to 
her  late  situation  at  the  abbey.  You  would  be 
much  surprised,  said  he,  and,  I  fear,  offended, 
that  I  did  not  attend  my  appointment  at  the 
abbey,  after  the  alarming  hints  I  had  given  you 
at  our  last  interview.  That  circumstance  has, 
perhaps,  injured  me  in  your  esteem,  if,  indeed, 
I  was  ever  so  happy  as  to  possess  it :  but  my  de- 
signs were  over-ruled  by  those  of  the  Marquis 
dc  Montalt ;  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to  as- 
sert, that  my  distress  upon  this  occasion  was,  at 
least,  equal  to  your  apprehensions. 

Adeline  said,  She  had  been  much  alarmed  by 
the  hints  he  had  given  her,  and  by  his  failing 
to  afford  farther  information  concerning  the  sub- 
ject of  her  danger :  and —  She  checked  the  sen- 
tence that  hung  upon  her  lips,  for  she  perceived 
that  she  was  unwarily  disclosing  the  interest  he 
held  in  her  heart.  There  were  a  few  moments 
of  silence,  and  neither  party  seemed  perfectly  at 
ease.  Theodore,  at  length,  renewed  the  conver- 
sation :  Suffer  me  to  acquaint  you,  said  he,  with 
the  circumstances  that  withheld  me  from  the  in-: 
terview  I  solicited ;  I  am  anxious  to  exculpate  my- 
self. Without  waiting  her  reply,  he  proceeded 
to  inform  her,  that  the  Marquis  had,  by  some 
inexplicable  means,  learned,  or  suspected,  the 
subject  of  their  last  conversation,  and  perceiving 
his  designs  were  in  danger  of  being  counteract- 
ed, had  taken  effectual  means  to  prevent  her  ob- 
taining farther  intelligence  of  them.  Adeline- 
iramediately  recollected  that  Theodore  and  her- 
self had  been  seen  in  the  forest  by  La  Motte, 
who  had,  no  doubt,  suspected  their  growing  in- 
timacy, and  had  taken  care  to  inform  the  Mar- 
quis how  likely  he  was  to  find  a  rival  in  his 
fritnd. 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  I  last  saw 
you,  said  Theodore,  the  Marquis,  >who  is  my 
colonel,  commanded  me  to  prepare  to  attend  my 
regiment,  and  appointed  the  following  morning 
for  my  journey.  This  sudden  order  gave  roe 
some  surprise ;  but  I  was  not  long  in  doubt  con- 
cerning the  motive  of  it ;  a  servant  of  the  Mar- 
quis, who  was  attached  to  me,  entered  my  room 
soon  after  I  had  left  his  lord,  and  expressing 
concern  at  my  abrupt  departure,  dropped  some 
hints  respecting  it,  which  excited  my  surprise. 
I  inquired  farther,  and  waa  confirmed  in  the 
suspicions  I  had  for  some  time  entertained  of 
the  Marquis's  designs  upon  you. 

Jacques  farther  informed  me,  that  our  late 
interview  had  been  noticed  and  mentioned  to 
the  Marquis.  His  information  had  been  ob- 
tained from  a  fellow-servant,  and  it  alarmed 
me  so  much,  that  I  engaged  liira  to  send  me  in- 
telligence from  time  to  time,  concerning  the  pro- 


ceedings of  the  Marquis.  I  now  looked  forward 
to  the  evening  which  would  bring  me  again  to 
your  presence  with  increased  impatience ;  but 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Marquis  effectually  coun- 
teracted my  endeavours  and  wishes.  He  had 
made  an  engagement  to  pass  the  day  at  the  villa 
of  a  nobleman  some  leagues  distant,  and,  not- 
withstanding all  the  excuses  I  could  offer,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  him.  Thus  compelled  to  obey, 
I  passed  a  day  of  more  agitation  and  anxiety 
than  I  had  ever  before  experienced.  It  waa 
midnight  before  we  returned  to  the  Marquis's 
chateau.  I  arose  early  in  the  morning  to  com- 
mence my  journey,  and  resolved  to  seek  an  in- 
terview with  you  nefore  I  left  the  province. 

When  I  entered  the  breakfast-room  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  the  Marquis  there  al- 
ready, who,  commending  the  beauty  of  the 
morning,  declared  his  intention  of  accompany- 
ing me  as  far  as  Chineau.  Thus  unexpectedly 
deprived  of  my  last  hope,  my  countenance,  I 
believe,  expressed  what  I  felt,  for  the  scrutini- 
zing eye  of  the  Marquis  instantly  changed  from 
seeming  carelessness  to  displeasure.  The  dis- 
tance, from  Chineau  to  the  Abbey  was,  at  least, 
twelve  leagues ;  yet  I  had  once  6ome  intention 
of  returning  from  thence,  when  the  Marquis 
should  leave  me,  till  I  recollected  the  very  re- 
mote chance  there  would  even  then  be  of  seeing 
you  alone,  and  also,  that  if  I  was  observed  by 
La  Motte,  it  would  awaken  all  his  suspicions, 
and  caution  him  against  any  future  plan  I  might 
see  it  expedient  to  attempt.  I  therefore  proceed- 
ed to  join  my  regiment. 

Jacques  sent  me  frequent  accounts  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Marquis ;  but  his  manner  of  re- 
lating them  was  so  very  confused,  that  they 
only  served  to  perplex  and  distress  me.  His 
last  letter,  however,  alarmed  me  so  much,  that 
my  residence  in  quarters  became  intolerable; 
and,  as  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  leave  of 
absence,  I  secretly  left  the  regiment,  and  con- 
cealed myself  in  a  cottage  about  a  mile  from  the 
chateau,  that  I  might  obtain  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence of  the  Marquis's  plans.  Jacques  brought 
me  daily  information,  and,  at  last,  an  account 
of  the  horrible  plot,  which  was  laid  for  the  fol- 
lowing night. 

I  saw  little  probability  of  warning  you  of  your 
danger.  If  I  ventured  near  the  abbey,  La  Motte 
might  discover  me,  and  frustrate  every  attempt 
on  my  part  to  serve  you :  yet  I  determined  to 
encounter  this  risk  for  the  chance  of  seeing  you, 
and  towards  evening  I  was  preparing  to  set  out 
for  the  forest,  when  Jacques  arrived  and  inform- 
ed me,  that  you  was  to  be  brought  to  the  cha- 
teau. My  plan  was  thus  rendered  less  difficult. 
I  learned  also,  that  the  Marquis,  by  means  of 
those  refinements  in  luxury,  with  which  he  is 
but  too  well  acquainted,  designed,  now  that  his 
apprehension  of  losing  you  was  no  more,  to  se- 
duce you  to  his  wishes,  and  impose  upon  you  by 
a  fictitious  marriage.    Having  obtained  infor- 
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mation  concerning  the  situation  of  the  room  al- 
lotted you,  I  ordered  a  chaise  to  be  in  waiting, 
and  with  a  design  of  scaling  your  window,  and 
conducting  you  thence,  I  entered  the  garden  at 
midnight. 

Theodore  having  ceased  to  speak, — I  know  not 
how  words  can  express  my  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions I  owe  you,  said  Adeline,  or  my  gratitude 
for  your  generosity. 

Ah  !  call  it  not  generosity,  he  replied,  it  was 
love.  He  paused.  Adeline  was  silent.  After 
some  moments  of  expressive  emotion,  he  resu- 
med :  Hut  pardon  this  abrupt  declaration  :  yet 
why  do  I  call  it  abrupt,  since  my  actions  have 
already  disclosed  what  my  lips  have  never  till 
this  instant  ventured  to  acknowledge.  He  paused 
again.  Adeline  was  still  silent.  Yet  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe,  that  I  am  sensible  of  the  im- 

Eropriety  of  pleading  my  love  at  present,  and 
ave  been  surprised  into  this  confession.  I  pro- 
mise also  to  forbear  from  a  renewal  of  the  sub- 
ject, till  you  are  placed  in  a  situation  where  you 
may  freely  accept  or  refuse  the  sincere  regards 
I  offer  you.  If  I  could,  however,  now  be  certain 
that  I  possess  your  esteem,  it  would  relieve  me 
from  much  anxiety. 

Adeline  felt  surprised  that  he  should  doubt 
her  esteem  for  him,  after  the  signal  and  gene- 
rous service  he  had  rendered  her ;  but  she  was 
not  yet  acquainted  with  the  timidity  of  love. 
Do  you  then,  said  she,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  be- 
lieve me  ungrateful  ?  Is  it  possible  I  can  con- 
sider your  friendly  interference  in  my  behalf 
without  esteeming  you  ? — Theodore  immedi- 
ately took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips  in 
silence.  They  were  both  too  much  agitated  to 
converse,  and  continued  to  travel  for  some  miles 
without  exchanging  a  w  ord. 


CHAP.  XII. 


And  Hop*  enchanted  united,  nd  wnvctl  her  go! 
And  longer  had  she  sung— but  with  a  frown, 


Ode  to  the  PaJtioiu. 

The  dawn  of  morning  now  trembled  through 
the  clouds,  when  the  travellers  stopped  at  a 
small  town  to  change  horses.  Theodore  entreat- 
ed Adeline  to  alight  and  take  some  refreshment, 
and  to  this  she  at  length  consented.  Rut  the 
people  of  the  inn  were  not  yet  up,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  the  knocking  and  roaring  of 
the  postilion  could  rouse  them. 

Having  taken  some  slight  refreshment,  Theo- 
dore and  Adeline  returned  to  the  carriage.  The 
only  subject  upon  which  Theodore  could  have 
spoke  with  interest,  delicacy  forbade  him  at  this 
time  to  renew ;  and  after  pointing  out  some 
beautiful  scenery  on  the  road,  and  making  other 
efforts  to  support  a  conversation,  he  relapsed  in- 
to silence.  His  mind,  though  still  anxious,  was 
now  salieved  from  the  apprehension  that  had 


long  oppressed  it.  When  he  first  saw  Adeline, 
her  loveliness  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
heart ;  there  was  a  sentiment  in  her  beauty, 
which  his  mind  immediately  acknowledged,  and 
the  effect  of  which  her  manners  and  conversation 
had  afterwards  confirmed.  Her  charms  appeared  rj 
to  him  like  those  since  bo  finely  described  by  an  J 
English  poet : —  ' 

Oh  !  have  you  seen,  bathed  in  the  morning  dew, 
The  budding  rose  its  infant  bloom  display ; 

When  first  its  virgin  tints  unfold  to  view, 

It  shrinks,  and  scarcely  trusts  the  blaze  of  day  ? 


So  soft,  so  delicate,  so  sweet  she 

Youth's  damaiik  glow  just  dawning  on  her 
I  gazed,  I  iigh'd,  I  caught  the  tender  flame, 

Felt  the  fond  pang,  and  di 


A  knowledge  of  her  destitute  condition,  and 
of  the  dangers  with  which  she  was  environed, 
had  awakened  in  his  heart  the  tenderest  touch 
of  pity,  and  assisted  the  change  of  admiration 
into  love.  The  distress  he  suffered,  when  com- 
pelled to  leave  her  exposed  to  these  dangers, 
without  being  able  to  warn  her  of  them,  can 
only  be  imagined.  During  his  residence  with  his 
regiment,  his  mind  was  the  constant  prey  of 
terrors,  which  he  saw  no  means  of  combating, 
but  by  returning  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
abbey,  where  he  might  obtain  early  intelligence 
of  the  Marquis's  schemes,  and  be  ready  to  give 
his  assistance  to  Adeline. 

Leave  of  absence  he  could  not  request,  with-f 
out  betraying  his  design  where  most  he  dreaded 
it  should  be  known  ;  and,  at  length,  with  a  ge- 
nerous rashness,  which,  though  it  defied  law, 
was  impelled  by  virtue,  he  secretly  quitted  his 
regiment.  The  progress  of  the  Marquis's  plan 
he  had  observed  with  trembling  anxiety,  till  the 
night  that  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Adeline  and 
himself  roused  all  his  mind  to  action,  and  in- 
volved him  in  a  tumult  of  hope  and  fear — hor- 
ror and  expectation. 

Never  till  the  present  hour  had  he  ventured 
to  believe  she  was  in  safety.  Now,  the  distance 
they  had  gained  from  the  chateau  without  per- 
ceiving any  pursuit,  increased  his  best  hopes. 
It  was  impotable  he  could  sit  by  the  side  of  his 
beloved  Adeline,  and  receive  assurances  of  her 
gratitude  and  esteem,  without  venturing  to  hope 
for  her  love.  He  congratulated  himself  as  her 
preserver,  and  anticipated  scenes  of  happiness 
when  she  should  be  under  the  protection  of  his 
family.  The  clouds  of  misery  and  apprehension 
disappeared  from  his  mind,  and  left  it  to  the 
sunshine  of  joy.  When  a  shadowtof  fear  would 
sometimes  return,  or  when  he  recollected  with 
compunction  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  left  his  regiment,  stationed,  as  it  was,  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  in  a  time  of  war,  he  looked  at 
Adeline,  and  her  countenance,  with  instantane- 
ous magic,  beamed  peace  upon  his  heart. 
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But  Adeline  hail  a  subject  of  anxiety  from 
which  Theodore  was  exempt ;  the  prospect  of 
her  future  days  was  involved  in  darkness  and 
incertitude.  Again  she  was  going  to  claim  the 
bounty  of  strangers — again  going  to  encounter 
the  uncertainty  of  their  kindness ;  exposed  to 
the  hardships  of  dependence,  or  to  the  difficulty 
of  earning  a  precarious  livelihood.  These  anti- 
cipations obscured  the  joy  occasioned  by  her 
escape,  and  by  the  affection  which  the  conduct 
and  avowal  of  Theodore  had  exhibited.  The 
delicacy  of  his  behaviour,  in  forbearing  to  take 
advantage  of  her  present  situation  to  plead  his 
love,  increased  her  esteem,  and  flattered  her 
pride. 

Adeline  was  lost  in  meditation  upon  subjects 
like  these,  when  the  postilion  stopped  the  car- 
riage, and  pointing  to  a  part  of  a  road,  which 
wound  down  the  side  of  a  hill  they  had  passed, 
said,  there  were  several  horsemen  in  pursuit  1 
Theodore  immediately  ordered  him  to  proceed 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  to  strike  out  of  the 
great  road  into  the  first  obscure  way  that  offered. 
The  postilion  cracked  his  whip  in  the  air,  and 
set  off  as  if  he  was  flying  for  life.  In  the  mean- 
while Theodore  endeavoured  to  reanimate  Ade- 
line, who  was  sinking  with  terror,  and  who  now 
thought,  if  she  could  only  escape  from  the  Mar- 
quis, she  could  defy  the  future. 

Presently  they  struck  into  a  by-lane,  screened 
and  overshadowed  by  thick  trees;  Theodore 
again  looked  from  the  window,  but  the  closing 
boughs  prevented  his  seeing  far  enough  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pursuit  continued.  For  his 
sake,  Adeline  endeavoured  to  disguise  her  emo- 
tions. This  lane,  said  Theodore,  will  certainly 
lead  to  a  town  or  village,  and  then  we  have  no- 
thing to  apprehend  ;  for  though  my  single  arm 
could  not  defend  you  against  the  number  of  our 
pursuers,  I  have  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  in- 
terest some  of  the  inhabitants  in  our  behalf. 

Adeline  appeared  to  be  comforted  by  the  hope 
this  reflection  suggested,  and  Theodore  again 
looked  back,  but  the  windings  of  the  toad  closed 
his  view,  and  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  over- 
came every  other  sound.  At  length  he  called  to 
the  postilion  to  stop,  and  having  listened  atten- 
tively, without  perceiving  any  sound  of  horses, 
he  began  to  hope  they  were  now  in  safety.  Do 
you  know  where  thia  road  leads  ?  said  he.  The 
postilion  answered  that  he  did  not ;  but  he  saw 
some  houses  l>etween  the  trees  at  a  distance,  and 
believed  it  led  to  them.    This  was  most  wel- 
come intelligence  to  Theodore,  who  looked  for- 
ward and  perceived  the  houses.   The  postilion 
a«t  off.  Fear  nothing,  my  adored  Adeline,  said 
he,  you  are  now  safe:  I  will  part  with  you  but 
with  life. — Adeline  sighed,  not  for  herself  only, 
but  for  the  danger  to  which  Theodore  might  be 
exposed. 

They  bad  continued  to  travel  in  this  manner 
for  near  half  an  hour,  when  they  arrived  at  a 
vol.  x. 


small  village,  and  soon  after  stopped  at  an  inn, 
the  best  the  place  afforded.  As  Theodore  lift- 
ed Adeline  from  the  chaise,  he  again  entreated 
her  to  dismiss  her  apprehensions,  and  spoke  with 
a  tenderness,  to  which  she  could  reply  only  by 
a  smile  that  ill  concealed  her  anxiety.  After 
ordering  refreshments,  he  went  out  to  speak  with 
the  landlord,  but  had  scarcely  left  tne  room, 
when  Adeline  observed  a  party  of  horsemen  en- 
ter the  inn-yard,  and  she  had  no  doubt  these 
were  the  persons  from  whom  they  fled.  The 
faces  of  two  of  them  only  were  turned  towards 
her,  but  she  thought  the  figure  of  one  of  the 
others  not  unlike  mat  of  the  Marquis. 

Her  heart  was  chilled,  and  for  some  moments 
the  powers  of*  reason  forsook  her.  Her  first  de- 
sign was  to  seek  concealment ;  but  while  she 
considered  the  means,  one  of  the  horsemen  look- 
ed up  to  the  window  near  which  she  stood,  and 
speaking  to  his  companions,  they  entered  the 
inn.  To  quit  the  room,  without  being  observed, 
was  impossible ;  to  remain  there  alone  and  un- 
protected as  she  was,  would  be  almost  equally 
dangerous.  She  paced  the  room  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  often  secretly  calling  on  Theodore,  and 
often  wondering  he  did  not  return.  These  were 
moments  of  indescribable  suffering.  A  loud  and 
tumultuous  sound  of  voices  now  arose  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  house,  and  she  soon  distin- 
guished the  words  of  the  disputants.  I  arrest 
you  in  the  king'a  name,  said  one ;  and  bid  you, 
at  your  peril,  attempt  to  go  from  hence,  except 
under  a  guard. 

The  next  minute  Adeline  heard  the  voice  of 
Theodore  in  reply.  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the 
king's  orders,  said  he,  and  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  not  to  go  without  you ;  but  first  unhand 
roe,  that  I  may  return  to  that  room ;  1  have  a  friend 
there  whom  I  wish  to  speak  with.  To  this  pro- 
posal they  at  first  objected,  considering  it  mere- 
ly as  an  excuse  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  es- 
caping ;  but,  after  much  altercation  and  entrea- 
ty, his  request  was  granted.  He  sprang  for- 
wards towards  the  room  where  Adeline  remain- 
ed, while  a  serjeant  and  corporal  followed  him 
to  the  door ;  the  two  soldiers  went  out  into  the 
yard  of  the  inn  to  watch  the  windows  of  the 
apartment. 

With  an  eager  hand  he  unclosed  the  door, 
but  Adeline  hastened  not  to  meet  him,  for  she 
had  fainted  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
pute. Theodore  called  loudly  for  assistance,  and 
the  mistress  of  the  inn  soon  appeared  with  her 
stock  of  remedies,  which  were  administered  in 
vain  to  Adeline,  who  remained  insensible,  and 
by  breathing  alone  gave  signs  of  her  existence. 
The  distress  of  Theodore  was  in  the  meantime 
heightened  by  the  appearance  of  the  officers, 
who,  laughing  at  the  discovery  of  his  pretended 
friend,  declared  they  could  wait  no  longer.  Sav- 
ing this,  they  would  have  forced  him  from  the 
inanimate  form  of  Adeline,  over  whom  he  hung 
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in  unutterable  anguish,  when  fiercely  turning 
upon  them,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  swore  no 
power  on  earth  should  force  him  away  before  the 
lady  recovered. 

The  men,  enraged  by  the  action  and  the  de- 
termined air  of  Theodore,  exclaimed,  Do  you 
oppose  the  king's  orders  ?  and  advanced  to  seize 
him  ;  but  he  presented  the  point  of  his  sword, 
and  bade  them  at  their  peril  approach.  One  of 
them  immediately  drew  ;  Theodore  kept  his 
guard,  but  did  not  advance.  I  demand  only  to 
wait  here  till  the  lady  recovers,  said  he ;  you  un- 
derstand the  alternative.  The  man,  already  ex- 
asperated by  the  opposition  of  Theodore,  regard- 
ed the  latter  part  of  his  speech  as  a  threat,  and 
became  determined  not  to  give  up  the  point ;  he 
pressed  forward,  and  while  his  comrade  called 
the  men  from  the  yard,  Theodore  wounded  him 
slightly  in  the  shoulder,  and  received  himself 
the  stroke  of  a  sabre  on  his  head. 

The  blood  gushed  furiously  from  the  wound ; 
Theodore,  staggering  to  a  chair,  sunk  into  it, 
just  as  the  remainder  of  the  party  entered  the 
room,  and  Adeline  unclosed  her  eves  to  see  him 
ghastly,  pale,  and  covered  with  blood.  She  ut- 
tered an  involuntary  scream,  and  exclaiming, 
they  have  murdered  him,  nearly  relapsed.  At 
the  sound  of  her  voice  he  raised  his  head,  and 
smiling,  held  out  his  hand  to  her.  I  am  not 
much  hurt,  said  he,  faintly,  and  shall  soon  be 
better,  if  indeed  you  are  recovered.— She  hasten- 
ed towards  him,  and  gave  her  hand.  Is  nobody 
gone  for  a  surgeon  ?  said  she,  with  a  look  of 
agony. — Do  not  be  alarmed,  said  Theodore,  I 
am  not  so  ill  as  you  imagine. — The  room  was 
now  crowded  with  people,  whom  the  report  of 
the  affray  had  brought  together ;  among  these 
was  a  man,  who  acted  as  physician,  apothe- 
cary, and  surgeon,  to  the  village,  and  who  now 
stepped  forward  to  the  assistance  of  Theodore. 

Having  examined  the  wound,  he  declined  gi- 
ving his  opinion,  but  ordered  the  patient  to  be 
immediately  put  to  bed :  to  which  the  officers 
objected,  alleging  that  it  was  their  duty  to  car- 
ry him  to  the  regiment.  That  cannot  be  done, 
without  great  danger  to  his  life,  replied  the  doc- 
tor; and  

Oh  !  his  life,  said  the  serjeant ;  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  that ;  we  must  do  our  duty. — 
Adeline,  who  had  hitherto  stood  in  trembling 
anxiety,  could  now  no  longer  be  silent.  Since 
the  surgeon,  said  she,  has  declared  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that  this  gentleman  cannot  be  removed  in 
his  present  condition,  without  endangering  his 
life,  you  will  remember,  that  if  he  dies,  yours 
will  probably  answer  iU 

Yes,  rejoined  the  surgeon,  who  was  unwilling 
to  relinquish  his  patient,  I  declare  before  these 
witnesses,  that  he  cannot  be  removed  with  safe- 
ty :  you  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
consequences.  He  has  received  a  very  danger- 
ous wound,  which  requires  the  most  careful  treat- 
ment, and  the  event  is  even  then  doubtful ;  but, 


if  he  travels,  a  fever  may  ensue,  and  the  wound 
will  then  be  mortal.  Theodore  heard  this  sen- 
tence with  composure,  but  AdeUne  could  with 
difficulty  conceal  the  anguish  of  her  heart :  she- 
summoned  all  her  fortitude  to  suppress  the  tears 
that  struggled  in  her  eyes ;  and  though  she  wished 
to  interest  the  humanity,  or  to  awaken  the  fears 
of  the  men,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  prison- 
er, she  dared  not  to  trust  her  voice  with  utter- 
ance. 

From  this  internal  struggle  she  was  relieved 
by  the  compassion  of  the  people  who  filled  the 
room,  and  becoming  clamorous  in  the  cause  of 
Theodore,  declared  the  officers  would  be  guilty 
of  murder  if  they  removed  him. — Why,  he  must  i 
die  at  any  rate,  said  the  serjeant,  for  quitting  his  j 
post,  and  drawing  upon  me  in  the  execution  of  j 
the  king' 8  orders. — A  faint  sickness  came  over  I 
the  heart  of  Adeline,  and  she  leaned  for  support 
against  Theodore's  chair,  whose  concern  for  nim- 
self  was  for  a  while  suspended  in  his  anxiety  for 
her.  He  supported  her  with  his  arm,  and  forcing: 
a  smile,  said  in  a  low  voice,  which  she  onlv  could 
hear,  This  is  a  misrepresentation  ;  I  doubt  not,' 
when  the  affair  is  inquired  into,  it  will  be  set-, 
tied  without  any  serious  consequences. 

Adeline  knew  these  words  were  uttered  only 
to  console  her,  and  therefore  did  not  give  much 
credit  to  them,  though  Theodore  continued  to 
repeat  similar  assurances  of  his  safety.  Mean- 
while the  mob,  whose  compassion  for  him  had 
been  gradually  excited  by  the  obduracy  of  the . 
officer,  were  now  roused  to  pity  and  indignation 
by  the  seeming  certainty  of  his  punishment,  and 
the  unfeeling  manner  in  which  it  had  been  de- 
nounced. In  a  short  time  they  became  so  much 
enraged,  that,  partly  from  a  dread  of  farther 
consequences,  and  partly  from  the  shame  which 
their  charges  of  cruelty  occasioned,  the  serjeant 
consented  that  Theodore  should  be  put  to  bed, 
till  his  commanding  officer  might  direct  what 
was  to  be  done.  Adeline's  joy  at  this  circum- 
stance overcame  for  a  moment  the  sense  of  her 
misfortunes  and  of  her  situation. 

She  waited  in  an  adjoining  room  the  sentence 
of  the  surgeon,  who  was  now  engaged  in  exami- 
ning the  wound ;  and  though  the  accident  would 
in  any  other  circumstances  have  severely  afflict- 
ed her,  she  now  lamented  it  the  more,  because 
she  considered  herself  as  the  cause  of  it,  and  be- 
causc^hc  misfortune,  by  illustrating  more  fully 
the  affection  of  her  lover,  drew  him  closer  to  her 
heart,  and  seemed,  therefore,  to  sharpen  the  poig- 
nancy of  her  affliction.  The  dreadful  assertion 
that  Theodore,  should  he  recover,  would  be  pu- 
nished with  death,  she  scarcely  dared  to  consi- 
der, but  endeavoured  to  believe,  that  it  was  no 
more  than  a  cruel  exaggeration  of  his  antago- 
nist. 

Upon  the  whole,  Theodore's  present  danger,  I 
together  with  the  attendant  circumstances,  awa-  j 
kened  all  her  tenderness,  and  discovered  to  her  \ 
the  true  state  of  her  affections.   The  graceful  I 
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form,  the  noble,  intelligent  countenance,  and 
the  engaging  manners,  which  she  had  at  first  ad- 
mired in  Theodore,  became  afterwards  more  in- 
teresting by  that  strength  of  thought,  and  ele- 
gance of  sentiment,  exhibited  in  his  conversa- 
tion. His  conduct,  since  her  escape,  had  exci- 
ted her  warmest  gratitude, and  the  danger  which 
he  had  now  encountered  in  her  behalf,  called 
forth  her  tenderness,  and  heightened  it  into  love. 
The  veil  was  removed  from  tier  heart,  and  she 
siw,  for  the  first  time,  its  geuuine  emotions. 

Tbes-rgeon  at  length  came  out  ot  Theodore's 
chamber  into  the  room  where  Adeline  was  wait- 
ing to  speak  with  him.  She  inquired  concern- 
ing the  state  of  his  wound.  You  are  a  relation 
of  the  gentleman's,  I  presume,  madam ;  his  sis- 
ter, perhaps  ? — The  question  vexed  and  embar- 
rassed her,  and,  without  answering  it,  she  re- 
peated her  inquiry.  Perhaps,  madam,  you  are 
more  nearly  related,  pursued  the  surgeon,  seem- 
ing also  to  disregard  her  question,  perhaps  you 
are  his  wife. — Adeline  blushed,  and  was  about 
to  reply,  but  he  continued  his  speech.  The  in- 
terest you  take  in  his  welfare  is,  at  least,  very 
flattering,  and  I  would  almost  consent  to  ex- 
change conditions  with  him,  were  I  sure  of  re- 
ceiving such  tender  compassion  from  so  charming 
a  lady.  Saying  this,  he  bowed  to  the  ground. — 
Adeline,  assuming  a  very  reserved  air,  said,  Now, 
sir,  that  you  have  concluded  your  compliment, 
you  will,  perhaps,  attend  to  my  question;  I 
Lave  inquired  how  you  left  your  patient? 

That,  madam,  is,  perhaps,  a  question  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  resolved ;  and  it  is  likewise  a  very 
disagreeable  office  to  pronounce  ill  news— I  fear 
he  will  die.— The  surgeon  opened  his  snuff-box 
and  presented  it  to  Adeline.  Die !— she  exclaim- 
ed in  a  faint  voice,  Die  f — 

Do  not  be  alarmed,  madam,  resumed  the  sur- 
geon, observing  her  grow  pale,  do  not  be  alarm- 
ed. It  is  |»ossible  that  the  wound  may  not  have 

reached  the  he  stammered ;  in  that  case  the 

 stammering  again — is  not  affected ;  and  if 

so,  the  interior  membranes  of  the  brain  are  not 
touched :  in  this  case  the  wound  may,  perhaps, 
escape  inflammation,  and  the  patient  may  possi- 
bly recover.    But  if,  on  the  other  hand  

I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  speak  intelligibly,  inter- 
rupted Adeline,  and  not  to  trifle  with  my  an- 
xiety.   Do  yon  really  believe  him  in  danger  ? 

In  danger,  madam !  exclaimed  the  surgeon,  in 
danger !  Yes,  certainly,  in  very  great  danger. — 
Saying  this,  he  walked  away  with  an  air  of  cha- 
grin and  displeasure.  Adeline  remained  for  some 
moments  in  the  room  in  an  excess  of  sorrow, 
which  she  found  it  impossible  to  restrain,  and 
then  drying  her  tears,  and  endeavouring  to  com- 
pose her  countenance,  she  went  to  inquire  for  the 
mistress  of  the  inn,  to  whom  she  sent  a  waiter. 
After  expecting  her  in  vain  for  some  time,  she 
rang  the  bell,  and  sent  another  message  some- 
what more  pressing:  still  the  hostess  did  not 
appear,  and  Adcline,at  length,  went  herself  down 
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stairs,  where  she  found  her,  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  people,  relating,  with  a  loud  voice 
and  various  gesticulations,  the  particulars  of  the 
late  accident.  Perceiving  Adeline,  she  called 
out,  Oh !  here  is  mademoiselle  herself,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  assembly  were  immediately  turned 
upon  her.  Adeline,  whom  the  crowd  prevented 
from  approaching  the  hostess,  now  beckoned  her, 
and  was  going  to  withdraw ;  but  the  landlady, 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  her  story,  disregarded  the* 
signal.  In  vain  did  Adeline  endeavour  to  catch 
her  eye ;  it  glanced  everywhere  but  upon  her, 
who  was  unwilling  to  ajttract  the  farther  notice 
of  the  crowd  by  calling  out. 

It  is  a  great  pity,  to  be  sure,  that  he  should 
be  shot,  said  the  landlady,  he's  such  a  hand- 
some man ;  but  they  say  he  certainly  will,  if  he 
recovers.  Poor  gentleman  !  he  will  very  likely 
not  suffer  though,  for  the  doctor"  says  ne  will 
never  go  out  of  this  house  alive. — Adeline  now 
spoke  to  a  man  who  stood  near,  and  desiring  he 
would  tell  the  hostess  she  wished  to  speak  with 
her,  left  the  place. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  landlady  appeared. 
Alas  !  mademoiselle,  said  she,  your  brother  is 
in  a  sad  condition  ;  they  fear  he  won't  get  over 
it.  Adeline  inquired,  whether  there  was  any 
other  medical  person  in  the  town  than  the  sur- 
geon whom  she  had  seen. — Lord,  madam !  this 
is  a  rare  healthy  place ;  we  have  little  need  of 
medicine- people  here ;  such  an  accident  never 
happened  in  it  before.  The  doctor  has  been 
here  ten  years,  or  thereabout ;  but  there's  very 
bad  encouragement  for  his  trade ;  and  I  believe 
he's  poor  enough  himself.  One  of  the  sort's 
quite  enough  for  us. — Adeline  interrupted  her 
to  ask  some  questions  concerning  Theodore, 
whom  the  hostess  had  attended  to  his  chamber. 
She  inquired  how  he  had  borne  the  dressing  of 
the  wound,  and  whether  he  appeared  to  be  ea- 
sier after  the  operation ;  questions  to  which  tho 
hostess  gave  no  very  satisfactory  answers.  She 
now  inquired,  whether  there  was  any  surgeon 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  r  and  was 
told  there  was  not. 

The  distress  visible  in  Adeline's  countenance 
seemed  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  landlady, 
who  now  endeavoured  to  console  her  in  the  best 
manner  she  was  able.  She  advised  her  to  send 
for  her  friends,  and  offered  to  procure  a  mes- 
senger.— Adeline  sighed,  and  said  it  was  un- 
necessary.— I  don't  know,  ma'amselle,  what  you 
may  think  necessary,  continued  the  hostess,  but 
I  know  I  should  think  it  very  hard  to  die  in  a 
strange  place  with  no  relations  near  me,  and  I 
dare  say  the  poor  gentleman  thinks  so  himself ; 
and,  besides,  who  is  to  pay  for  his  funeral  if  he 
dies  ? — Adeline  begged  she  would  be  silent,  and, 
desiring  that  every  proper  attention  might  be 
given,  she  promised  her  a  reward  for  her  trou- 
ble, and  requested  pen  and  ink  immediately. — 
Ay,  to  be  sure,  ma  amselle,  that  is  the  proper 
way :  why  your  friends  would  never  forgive  you 
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if  you  did  not  acquaint  them ;  I  know  it  by 
myself.  And  as  for  taking  care  of  him,  he  shall 
have  everything  the  house  affords ;  and  I  war- 
rant there  is  never  a  better  inn  in  the  province, 
though  the  town  is  none  of  the  biggest.  Ade- 
line was  obliged  to  repeat  her  request  for  pen 
and  ink,  before  the  loquacious  hostess  would 
quit  the  room. 

The  thought  of  sending  for  Theodore's  friends 
had,  in  the  tumult  of  the  late  scenes,  never  oc- 
curred to  her,  and  she  was  now  somewhat  con- 
sol  til  by  the  prospect  of  comfort  which  it  open- 
ed for  him.  When  the  pe/i  and  ink  were  brough  t 
she  wrote  the  following  note  to  Theodore : — 

"  In  your  present  condition,  you  have  need  of 
every  comfort  that  can  be  procured  you,  and 
surely  there  is  no  cordial  more  valuable  in  ill- 
ness, than  the  presence  of  a  friend :  suffer  me, 
therefore,  to  acquaint  your  family  with  your  si- 
tuation ;  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  a  consolation  to  you." 

In  a  short  time  after  she  had  sent  the  note, 
she  received  a  message  from  Theodore,  entreat- 
ing most  respectfully,  but  earnestly,  to  see  her 
for  a  few  minutes.  She  immediately  went  to 
his  chamber,  where  her  worst  apprehensions 
were  confirmed  by  the  languor  expressed  in  his 
countenance;  and  the  shock  she  received,  to- 
gether with  her  struggle  to  disguise  her  emo- 
tions, almost  overcame  her.  I  thank  you  for  this 
goodness,  said  he,  extending  his  hand,  wliich 
she  received,  and  then,  sitting  down  by  the  bed, 
she  burst  into  tears.  When  her  agitation  had 
somewhat  subsided,  she  removed  her  handker- 
chief from  her  eyes,  and  again  looked  on  Theo- 
dore ;  a  smile  of  the  tenderest  love  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  interest  she  took  in  his  welfare, 
and  administered  a  temporary  relief  to  her 
heart. 

Forgive  this  weakness,  said  she,  my  spirits 
have  been  of  late  so  variously  agitated — Theo- 
dore interrupted  her — These  tears  are  most  flat- 
tering to  my  heart.  But,  for  my  sake,  endea- 
vour to  support  yourself ;  I  doubt  not  I  shall 
soon  be  better ;  the  surgeon — 

I  do  not  liko  him,  said  Adeline :  but  tell  me 
how  you  find  yourself?  He  assured  her,  that 
he  was  now  much  easier  thau  he  had  yet  been, 
and  mentioning  her  kind  note,  he  led  to  the 
subject,  on  account  of  which  he  had  solicited  to 
see  her.  My  family,  said  he,  reside  at  a  great 
distance  from  hence,  and  I  well  know  their  af- 
fection is  such,  that,  were  they  informed  of  iny 
situation,  no  consideration,  however  reasonable, 
could  prevent  their  coming  to  my  assistance ; 
but  before  they  can  arrive,  their  presence  will 
probably  be  unnecessary,  (Adeline  looked  ear- 
nestly at  him,)  I  should  probably  be  well,  pur- 
sued he,  smiling,  before  a  letter  could  reach 
them  ;  it  would,  therefore,  occasion  them  un- 
necessary pain,  and,  moreover,  a  fruitless  jour- 
ney. For  your  sake,  Adeline,  I  could  wish  they 
were  here;  but  a  few  days  will  more  fully  shew 


the  consequences  of  my  wound :  let  us  wait,  at 
least,  till  then,  and  be  directed  by  cir  cumstat)-  . 
ces. 

Adeline  forbore  to  press  the  subject  farther, 
and  turned  to  one  more  immediately  interest- 
ing. I  much  wish,  said  she,  that  you  had  a  more 
able  surgeon ;  you  know  the  geography  of  the 
province  better  than  I  do ;  are  we  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  any  town  likely  to  afford  you  other 
advice? 

I  believe  not,  said  he,  and  this  is  an  affair  of  ( 
little  consequence,  for  my  wound  is  so  incon- 
siderable, that  a  very  moderate  share  of  skill 
may  suffice  to  cure  it    But  why,  my  beloved  i 
Adeline,  do  you  give  way  to  this  anxiety?  Why 
suffer  yourself  to  be  disturbed  by  this  tendency  , 
to  forebode  the  worst?  I  am  willing,  perhaps 
presumptuously  so,  to  attribute  it  to  your  kind- 
ness ;  and  suffer  me  to  assure  you,  that,  while 
it  excites  my  gratitude,  it  increases  my  tender- 
est esteem.    O  Adeline!  since  you  wish  my  j 
speedy  recovery,  let  me  see  you  composed ;  while  I 
I  believe  you  to  be  unhappy,  I  cannot  be  well.  I 
— She  assured  him  she  would  endeavour  to  be, 
at  least,  tranquil,  and  fearing  the  conversation, 
if  prolonged,  would  be  prejudicial  to  him,  she 
left  him  to  repose. 

As  she  turned  out  of  the  gallery,  she  met  the 
hostess,  upon  whom  certain  words  of  Adeline 
had  operated  as  a  talisman,  transforming  neglect 
and  impertinence  into  officious  civility.  She 
came  to  inquire  whether  the  gentleman  above- 
stairs  had  everything  that  he  liked,  for  she  was 
sure  it  was  her  endeavour  that  he  should  have. 
I  have  got  him  a  nurse,  ma'amselle,  to  attend 
him,  and  I  dare  say  she  will  do  very  well ;  but 
I  will  look  to  that,  for  I  shall  not  mind  helping 
him  myself  sometimes.  Poor  gentleman !  now 
patiently  he  bears  it !  One  would  not  think  now 
that  he  believed  he  is  going  to  die;  yet  the 
doctor  told  him  so  himself,  or  at  least  as  good. — 
Adeline  was  extremely  shocked  at  this  impru- 
dent conduct  of  the  surgeon,  and  dismissed  the 
landlady,  after  ordering  a  slight  dinner. 

Towards  evening  the  surgeon  again  made  his 
appearance,  and  having  passed  some  time  with 
his  patient,  returned  to  the  parlour,  according 
to  the  desire  of  Adeline,  to  inform  her  of  his 
condition.  He  answered  Adeline's  inquiries 
with  great  solemnity.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine positively  at  present,  Madame,  but  I  have 
reason  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  I  gave  you  this 
morning.  I  am  not  apt,  indeed,  to  form  opi- 
nions upon  uncertain  grounds.  I  will  give  you 
a  remarkable  instance  of  this. 

It  is  not  above  a  fortnight  since  I  was  sent 
for  to  a  patient  at  some  leagues  distance.  I  was 
from  home  when  the  messenger  arrived,  and  the 
ca.se  being  urgent,  before  I  could  reach  the  pa- 
tient another  physician  was  consulted,  who  had 
ordered  such  medicines  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  the  patient  had  been  apparendy  relieved  by 
them.   His  friends  were  congratulating  them- 
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•el  vcr  upon  his  improvement  when  I  arrived, 
ami  had  agreed  in  opinion  with  the  physician, 
that  there  was  no  danger  in  his  case.  Depend 
upon  it,  said  I,  you  are  mistaken ;  these  medi- 
cines cannot  have  relieved  him  ;  the  patient  is 
in Tthe  utmost  danger.  The  patient  groaned,  hut 
my  brother-physician  persisted  in  affirming  that 
the  remedies  he  had  prescribed  would  not  only 
be  certain,  but  speedy,  some  good  effect  having 
been  already  produced  by  them.  Upon  this  I 
lost  all  patience,  and  adhering  to  my  opinion, 
that  these  effects  were  fallacious,  and  the  ca.se 
desperate,  I  assured  the  patient  himself  that  his 
Jifc  was  in  the  utmost  danger.  I  am  not  one  of 
those,  madam,  who  deceive  their  patients  to 
.  their  last  moments ;  but  you  shall  hear  the  con- 
elusion. 

My  brother-physician  was,  I  suppose,  enraged 
by  the  firmness  of  my  opposition  ,  and  he  assu- 
med a  most  angry  look,  which  did  not  in  the 
least  affect  me,  and  turning  to  the  patient,  de- 
sired he  would  decide  upon  which  of  our  opi- 
nions to  rely,  for  he  must  decline  acting  with 
me.  The  patient  did  me  the  honour,  pursued 
the  surgeon,  with  a  smile  of  complacency,  and 
smoothijig  his  ruffles,  to  think  more  highly  of 
me  than,  perhaps,  I  deserved,  for  he  immedi- 
ately dismissed  my  opponent.  I  could  not  have 
believed,  said  he,  as  the  physician  left  the  room, 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  a  man  who  has 
been  so  many  years  in  the  profession,  could  be 
so  wholly  ignorant  of  it. 

I  could  not  have  believed  it  either,  said  I. — 
I  am  astonished  that  he  was  not  aware  of  my 
danger,  resumed  the  patient. — I  am  astonished 
likewise,  replied  I. — I  was  resolved  to  do  what  I 
could  for  the  patient,  for  he  was  a  man  of  un- 
derstanding, as  you  perceive,  and  I  had  a  regard 
,  for  him.  I,  therefore,  altered  the  prescription*, 
"  and  myself  administered  the  medicines ;  but  all 
\  would  not  do,  my  opinion  was  verified,  and  he 
;  died  even  before  the  next  morning. — Adeline, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  listen  to  tins  long 
story,  sighed  at  the  conclusion  of  it.  1  don  t 
wonder  that  you  are  affected,  madam,  said  the 
surgeon,  the  instance  I  have  related  is  certainly 
a  very  affecting  one.  It  distressed  me  so  much, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  think,  or 
even  speak  concerning  it.  But  you  must  allow, 
madam,  continued  he,  lowering  liis  voice,  and 
bowing  with  a  look  of  self-congratulation,  that 
this  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  infallibility 
of  my  judgment. 

Adeline  shuddered  at  the  infallibility  of  his 
judgment,  and  made  no  reply.  It  was  a  shock- 
ing thing  for  the  poor  man,  resumed  the  surgeon. 
— It  was,  indeed,  very  shocking,  said  Adeline. 
— It  affected  me  a  good  deal  when  it  happened, 
continued  he. — Undoubtedly,  sir,  said  Adeline. 

Hut  time  wears  away  the  most  painful  im- 
pressions. 

I  think  you  mentioned  it  was  about  a  fort- 
night since  it  happened. 


Somewhere  thereabouts,  replied  the  surgeon, 
without  seeming  to  understand  the  observation. 
— And  will  you  permit  me,  sir,  to  ask  the  name 
of  the  physician  who  so  ignorantly  opposed 
you? 

Certainly,  madam ;  it  is  Lafancc. 

He  Uvea  in  the  obscurity  he  deserves,  no 
doubt,  said  Adeline. 

Why  no,  madam ;  he  lives  in  a  town  of 
some  note,  at  about  the  distance  of  four  leagues 
from  hence,  and  affords  one  instance,  among 
many  others,  that  the  public  opinion  is  general- 
ly erroneous.  You  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  I 
assure  you  it  is  a  fact,  that  this  man  comes  in- 
to a  great  deal  of  practice,  while  I  am  suffered 
to  remain  here  neglected,  and,  indeed,  very  lit- 
tle known. 

During  his  narrative,  Adeline  had  been  con- 
sidering by  what  means  she  could  discover  the 
name  of  the  physician ;  for  the  instance  that  had 
been  produced  to  prove  his  ignorance,  and  the 
infallibility  of  his  opponent,  had  completely  set- 
tled her  opinion  concerning  them  both.  She 
now,  more  than  ever,  wished  to  deliver  Theo- 
dore from  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  was 
musing  on  the  possibility,  when  he,  with  so  much 
self-security,  developed  the  means. 

She  asked  him  a  tew  more  questions  concern- 
ing the  state  of  Theodore's  wound,  and  was  told 
it  was  much  as  it  had  been,  but  that  some  de- 
gree of  fever  had  come  on.  But  I  have  order- 
ed a  fire  to  be  made  in  the  room,  continued  the 
surgeon,  and  some  additional  blankets  to  be  laid 
on  the  bed ;  these,  I  doubt  not,  will  liave  a  pro- 
per effect.  In  the  meantime,  they  must  be  care- 
ful to  keep  from  him  every  kind  of  liquid,  ex- 
cept some  cordial  draughts,  which  I  shall  send. 
He  will  naturally  ask  for  drink,  but  it  must  on 
no  account  be  given  to  him. 

You  do  not  approve,  then,  of  the  method 
which  I  have  somewhere  heard  of,  said  Adeline, 
of  attending  to  nature  in  these  cases  ? 

Nature,  madam  !  pursued  he — Nature  is  the 
most  improper  guide  in  the  world.  1  always 
adopt  a  method  directly  contrary  to  what  she 
would  suggest ;  for  what  can  be  the  use  of  Art, 
if  she  is  only  to  follow  Nature  ?  This  was  my 
first  opinion  on  setting  out  in  life,  and  I  have 
ever  since  strictly  adhered  to  it.  From  what  I 
have  said,  indeed,  madam,  you  may,  perhaps, 
perceive  that  my  opinions  may  be  depended  on ; 
what  they  once  are,  they  always  are ;  for  my 
mind  is  not  of  that  frivolous  kind  to  be  affected 
by  circumstances. 

Adeline  was  fatigued  by  this  discourse,  and 
impatient  to  impart  to  Theodore  her  discovery 
of  a  physician  ;  but  the  surgeon  seemed  by  no 
means  disposed  to  leave  her,  and  was  expatiating 
upon  various  topics,  and  adducing  new  instan- 
ces of  his  surprising  sagacity,  when  the  waiter 
brought  a  message  that  some  person  desired  to 
see  him.  He  was,  however,  engaged  upon  too 
agreeable  a  topic  to  be  easily  prevailed  on  to 
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quit  it,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  second  message  patience  the  arrival  of  the  physician.   She  was 

that  he  made  his  bow  to  Adeline,  and  left  the  now  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  forlornncss 

room.   The  moment  he  was  gone  she  sent  a  of  her  own  condition,  and  of  the  danger  of  Theo- 

note  to  Theodore,  entreating  his  permission  to  dore's,  and  earnestly  wished  that  his  friends 

call  in  the  assistance  of  a  physician.  could  be  informed  of  his  situation;  a  wish 

The  conceited  manners  of  the  surgeon  had  by  which  could  not  be  gratified,  for  Theodore,  who 
this  time  given  Theodore  a  very  unfavourable  alone  could  acquaint  her  with  their  place  of  re- 
opinion  of  nis  talents,  and  the  last  prescription  sidence,  was  deprived  of  recollection, 
had  so  fully  confirmed  it,  that  he  now  readily  When  the  surgeon  arrived  and  perceived  the 
consented  to  have  other  advice.  Adeline  im-  situation  of  his  patient,  he  expressed  no  sur- 
mediately  inquired  for  a  messenger,  but  recol-  prise ;  but  having  asked  some  questions,  and 
leering  that  the  residence  of  the  physician  was  given  a  few  general  directions,  he  went  down  to 
still  a  secret,  she  applied  to  the  hostess,  who  be-  Adeline.  After  paying  her  his  usual  compli- 
ing  really  ignorant  of  it,  or  pretending  to  be  so,  ments,  he  suddenly  assumed  an  air  of  import- 
gave  her  no  information.  What  farther  inqui-  ance ;  I  am  sorry,  madam,  said  he,  that  it  is  my 
ries  she  made  were  equally  ineffectual,  and  she  office  to  communicate  disagreeable  intelligence, 
passed  some  hours  in  extreme  distress,  while  the  but  I  wish  you  to  be  prepared  for  the  event  which 
<hs order  ofTheodore rather  increased  than  abated.  I  fear  is  approaching.    Adeline  comprehended 

When  supper  appeared,  she  asked  the  boy  his  meaning,  and  though  she  had  hitherto  given 

who  waited,  if  he  knew  a  physician  of  the  name  little  faith  to  his  judgment,  she  could  not  hear 

of  Lafance  in  the  neighbourhood. — Not  in  the  him  hint  at  the  immediate  danger  of  Theodore 

neighbourhood,  madam ;  but  I  know  Doctor  without  yielding  to  the  influence  of  fear. 

Lafance  of  Chancy,  for  I  come  from  the  town.  She  entreated  him  to  acquaint  her  with  all  he 

— Adeline  inquired  farther,  and  received  very  apprehended ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  say, 

satisfactory  answers.  But  the  town  was  at  some  that  Theodore  was,  as  he  had  foreseen,  much 

leagues  distant,  and  the  delay  this  circumstance  worse  this  morning  than  he  had  been  the  pre- 

must  occasion  again  alarmed  her ;  she,  however,  ceding  night,  and  the  disorder  having  now  af- 

ordered  a  messenger  to  be  immediately  dispatch-  fee  ted  his  head,  there  was  every  reason  to  fear  it 

cd,  and  having  sent  again  to  inquire  concerning  would  prove  fatal  in  a  few  hours.   The  worst 

Theodore,  retired  to  her  chamber  for  the  night,  consequences  may  ensue,  continued  he ;  if  the 

The  continued  fatigue  she  had  suffered  for  wound  becomes  inflamed,  there  will  be  very 
the  last  fourteen  hours  overcame  anxiety,  and  little  chance  of  his  recovery, 
her  harassed  spirits  sunk  to  repose.  She  slept  Adeline  listened  to  this  sentence  with  a  dread- 
till  late  in  the  morning,  and  was  then  awaken-  ful  calmness,  and  gave  no  utterance  to  grief,  ei- 
ed  by  the  landlady,  who  came  to  inform  her  that  ther  by  words  or  tears.  The  gentleman,  I  sup- 
Theodore  was  much  worse,  and  to  inquire  what  pose,  madam,  has  friends,  and  the  sooner  you 
should  be  done. — Adeline,  finding  that  the  phy-  inform  them  of  his  condition  the  better.  If  they 
sician  was  not  arrived,  immediately  arose,  and  reside  at  any  distance,  it  is  indeed  too  late ;  but 
hastened  to  inquire  farther  concerning  The©-  there  are  other  necessary — you  are  ill,  madam  ! 
dorc.  The  hostess  informed  her,  that  he  had  Adeline  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  in  vain, 
passed  a  very  disturbed  night ;  that  he  had  com-  and  the  surgeon  now  called  loudly  for  a  glass 
plained  of  being  very  hot,  and  desired  that  the  of  water :  she  drank  it,  and  a  deep  sigh  that  she 
fire  in  his  room  might  be  extinguished :  but  that  uttered,  seemed  somewhat  to  relievcher  oppress- 
the  nurse  knew  her  duty  too  well  to  obey  him,  ed  heart :  tears  succeeded.  In  the  meantime, 
and  had  strictly  followed  the  doctor's  orders.  the  surgeon  perceiving  she  was  better,  though 

She  added,  that  he  had  taken  the  cordial  not  well  enough  to  listen  to  his  conversation, 

draught  regularly,  but  had,  notwithstanding,  took  his  leave,  and  promised  to  return  in  an  hour, 

continued  to  grow  worse,  and  at  last  became  The  physician  was  not  yet  arrived,  and  Adeline 

light-headed.    In  the  meantime,  the  boy  who  awaited  his  appearance  with  a  mixture  of  fear 

had  been  sent  for  the  physician,  was  still  absent :  and  anxious  hope. 

—And  no  wonder,  continued  the  hostess ;  why,  About  noon  he  came,  and  having  been  inform- 
only  consider,  it's  eight  leagues  off,  and  die  lad  ed  of  the  accident  by  which  the  fever  was  pro- 
haa  to  find  the  road,  bad  as  it  is,  in  the  dark,  duccd,  and  of  the  treatment  which  the  surgeon 
But,  indeed,  ma'amselle,  you  might  as  well  had  given  it,  he  ascended  to  Theodore's  cham- 
havc  trusted  our  doctor,  for  we  never  want  any-  ber :  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned  to  the 
body  else,  not  we,  in  the  town  here ;  and  if  I  room,  where  Adeline  expected  him.  The  gen- 
might  speak  iny  mind,  Jacques  had  better  have  tleman  is  still  delirious,  said  he,  but  I  have  or- 
been  sent  off  for  the  young  gentleman's  friends,  dered  him  a  composing  draught. — Is  there  any 
than  for  this  strange  doctor  that  nobody  knows,  hope,  sir  ?  inquired  Adeline. — Yes,  madam, 
After  asking  some  farther  questions  concern-  certainly,  there  is  hope ;  the  case  at  present  is 
ing  Theodore,  the  answers  to  which  rather  in-  somewhat  doubtful,  but  a  few  hours  may  ena- 
creased  than  diminished  her  alarm,  Adeline  en-  blc  me  to  judge  with  more  certainty.  In  the 
deavoured  to  compose  her  spirits,  and  await  in  meantime,  I  have  directed  that  he  shall  be  kept 
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quiet,  and  be  allowed  to  drink  freely  of  some 
diluting  liquids. 

He  had  scarcely,  at  Adeline's  request,  recom- 
mended a  surgeon,  instead  of  the  one  at  present 
employed,  when  the  latter  gentleman  entered  the 
mom,  and,  perceiving  the  physician,  threw  a 
glance  of  mingled  surprise  and  anger  at  Adeline, 
who  retired  with  him  to  another  apartment, 
where  she  dismissed  him  with  a  politeness  which 
he  did  not  deign  to  return,  and  which  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  deserve. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  surgeon  ar- 
rived, but  either  the  medicines,  or  the  crisis  of 
the  disorder,  had  thrown  Theodore  into  a  deep 
sleep,  in  which  he  remained  for  several  hours. 
The  physician  now  gave  Adeline  reason  to  hope 
for  a  favourable  issue,  and  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  his  being  disturbed.  He  awoke 
perfectly  sensible,  and  free  from  fever,  and  his 
first  words  inquired  for  Adeline,  who  soon  learn- 
ed that  he  was  out  of  danger. 

In  a  few  days  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
so  be  removed  from  his  chamber  to  a  room  ad- 
joining, where  Adelinemethim  with  a  joy,  which 
she  found  it  impossible  to  repress ;  and  the  ob- 
servance of  this  lighted  up  his  countenance  with 
pleasure;  indeed,  Adeline,  sensible  to  the  at- 
tachment he  had  so  nobly  testified,  and  soften- 
ed by  the  danger  he  had  encountered,  no  long- 
er attempted  to  disguise  the  tenderness  of  her 
esteem,  and  was  at  length  brought  to  confess  the 
interest  his  first  appearance  had  impressed  up- 
on her  heart. 

After  an  hour  of  affecting  conversation,  in 
which  the  happiness  of  a  young  and  mutual 
attachment  occupied  all  their  minds,  and  ex- 
cluded every  idea  not  in  unison  with  delight, 
they  returned  to  a  sense  of  their  present  em- 
barrassments ;  Adeline,  recollecting  that  Theo- 
dore was  arrested  for  disobedience  of  orders,  and 
deserting  his  post;  and  Theodore,  that  he  must 
shortly  be  torn  away  from  Adeline,  who  would 
be  left  exposed  to  all  the  evils  from  which  he 
had  so  lately  rescued  her.  This  thought  over- 
whelmed his  heart  with  anguish ;  and,  after  a 
long  pause,  he  ventured  to  propose,  what  his 
wishes  had  often  suggested,  a  marriage  with 
Adeline  before  he  departed  from  the  village. 
This  was  the  only  means  of  preventing,  perhaps, 
an  eternal  separation ;  and  though  he  saw  the 
many  dangerous  inconveniences  to  which  she 
would  be  exposed  by  a  marriage  with  a  man 
circumstanced  like  himself,  yet  these  appeared  so 
unequal  to  those  she  would  otherwise  be  left  to 
encounter  alone,  that  his  reason  could  no  longer 
scruple  to  adopt  what  his  affection  had  suggested. 

Adeline  was  for  some  time  too  much  agitated 
to  reply ;  and  though  she  had  little  to  oppose  to 
the  arguments  and  pleadings  of  Theodore ; 
though  she  had  no  friends  to  control,  and  no 
contrariety  of  interests  to  perplex  her,  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  consent  thus  hastily  to  a 
marriage  with  a  man,  of  whom  she  had  little 


knowledge,  and  to  whose  family  and  connections 
she  had  no  sort  of  introduction.  At  length  she 
entreated  he  would  drop  the  subject,  and  the 
conversation  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  was 
more  general,  yet  still  interesting. 

That  similarity  of  taste  and  opinion,  which 
had  at  first  attracted  them,  every  moment  now 
more  fully  disclosed.  Their  discourse  was  en- 
riched by  elegant  literature,  and  endeared  by 
mutual  regard.  Adeline  had  enjoyed  few  op- 
portunities of  reading,  but  the  books  to  which 
she  had  access  operating  upon  a  mind  eager  for 
knowledge,  and  upon  a  taste  peculiarly  sensible 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  elegant,  had  impressed 
all  their  excellencies  upon  ner  understanding. 
Theodore  had  received  from  nature  many  of  the 
qualities  of  genius,  and  from  education  all  that 
it  could  bestow ;  to  these  were  added,  a  noble 
independency  of  spirit,  a  feeling  heart,  and 
manners  which  partook  of  a  happy  mixture  of 
dignity  and  sweetness. 

In  the  evening,  one  of  the  officers,  who,  upon 
the  representation  of  the  serjeant,  was  sent  by 
the  persons  employed  to  prosecute  military  cri- 
minals, arrived  at  the  village,  and  entering  the 
apartment  of  Theodore,  from  which  Adeline 
immediately  withdrew,  informed  him  with  an 
air  of  infinite  importance,  that  he  should  set  out 
on  the  following  day  for  head-quarters.  Thcc-* 
dore  answered  that  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the 
journey,  and  referred  him  to  his  physician ;  but 
the  officer  replied  that  he  should  take  no  such 
trouble,  it  being  certain  that  the  physician  might 
be  instructed  what  to  say,  and  that  he  should 
begin  his  journey  on  the  morrow.  Here  has 
been  delay  enough,  said  he,  already,  and  you 
will  have  sufficient  business  on  your  hands  when 
you  reach  head- quarters;  for  the  serjeant,  whom 
you  have  severely  wounded,  intends  to  appear 
against  you,  and  this,  with  the  offence  you  have 
committed  by  deserting  your  post  

Theodores  eyes  flashed  fire:  Deserting!  said 
he,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  darting  a  look  of 
menace  at  his  accuser,  who  dares  to  brand  me 
with  the  name  of  deserter?  But  instantly  recol- 
lecting how  much  his  conduct  had  appeared  to 
justify  the  accusation,  he  endeavoured  to  stifle 
his  emotions,  and,  with  a  firm  voice  and  com- 
posed manner,  said,  that  when  he  reached  head- 
quarters, he  should  be  ready  to  answer  whatever 
might  be  brought  against  hiin,  but  that  till  then 
he  should  be  silent. — The  boldness  of  the  officer 
was  repressed  by  the  spirit  and  dignity  with 
which  Theodore  spoke  these  wonls,  and  mutter- 
ing a  reply  that  was  scarcely  audible,  he  left 
the  room. 

Theodore  sat  musing  on  the  danger  of  his 
situation :  he  knew  that  he  had  much  to  appre- 
hend from  the  peculiar  circumstances  attcuding 
his  abrupt  departure  from  his  regiment,  it  ha- 
ving been  stationed  in  a  garrison-town  upon  the 
Spanish  frontiers,  where  the  discipline  was  very 
severe ;  and  from  the  power  of  his  colonel  tins 
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Marquis  de  Montalt,  whom  pride  and  dis- 
appointment would  now  rouse  to  vengeance,  and 
probably  render  indefatigable  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  destruction.  But  his  thoughts  soon 
fled  from  his  own  danger  to  that  of  Adeline,  and, 
in  the  consideration  of  this,  all  his  fortitude  for- 
sook him:  he  could  not  support  the  idea  of  lea- 
ving her  exposed  to  the  evils  he  foreboded,  nor, 
indeed,  of  a  separation  so  sudden  as  that  which 
now  threatened  him ;  and  when  she  again  en- 
tered the  room,  he  renewed  his  solicitations  for 
a  speedy  marriage,  with  all  the  arguments  that 
tenderness  and  ingenuity  could  suggest. 

Adeline,  when  she  learned  that  he  was  to  de- 
part on  the  morrow,  felt  as  if  bereaved  of  her 
last  comfort.  All  the  horrors  of  his  situation 
arose  to  her  mind,  and  she  turned  from  him  in 
an  unutterable  anguish.  Considering  her  silence 
as  a  favourable  presage,  he  repeated  his  entrea- 
ties that  she  should  consent  to  be  his,  and  thus 
give  him  a  surety  that  their  separation  should 
not  be  eternal. — Adeline  sighed  deeply  to  these 
words :  And  who  can  know  that  our  separation 
would  not  be  eternal,  said  she,  even  if  I  could 
consent  to  the  marriage  you  propose  ?  But  while 
you  hear  my  determination,  forbear  to  accuse 
me  of  indifference,  for  indifference  towards  you 
would,  indeed,  be  a  crime,  after  the  services  you 
have  rendered  me. 

And  is  a  cold  sentiment  of  gratitude  all  that 
I  am  to  expect  from  you  ?  said  Theodore.  I 
know  that  you  are  going  to  distress  me  with  a 

Swoof  of  your  indifference,  which  you  mistake 
or  the  suggestions  of  prudence ;  and  that  I  shall 
be  reduced  to  look,  without  reluctance,  upon  the 
evils  that  may  shortly  await  me.  Ah,  Adeline ! 
if  you  mean  to  reject  this,  perhaps,  the  last  pro- 
posal which  I  can  ever  make  to  you,  cease,  at  least, 
todeceive  yourself  with  an  idea  that  you  loveme; 
that  delirium  is  fading  even  from  my  mind. 

Can  you  then  so  soon  forget  our  conversation 
of  this  morning  ?  replied  Adeline :  and  can  you 
think  so  lightly  of  me  as  to  believe  I  would  pro- 
fess a  regard  which  I  do  not  feel?  If  indeed  you 
can  believe  this,  I  shall  do  well  to  forget  that 
I  ever  made  such  an  acknowledgment,  and  you, 
that  you  heard  it. 

Forgive  me,  Adeline,  forgive  the  doubts  and 
inconsistencies  I  have  betrayed :  let  the  anxieties 
of  love,  and  the  emergency  of  my  circumstances, 
plead  for  me.— Adeline,  smiling  faintly  through 
her  tears,  held  out  her  hand,  which  he  seized 
and  pressed  to  his  lips.  Yet  do  not  drive  me 
to  despair  by  a  rejection  of  my  suit,  continued 
Theodore ;  think  what  I  must  suffer  to  leave 
you  here  destitute  of  friends  and  protection. 

I  am  thinking  how  I  may  avoid  a  situation 
so  deplorable,  said  Adeline.  They  say  there  is 
a  convent,  which  receives  boarders,  within  a  few 
miles,  and  thither  I  wish  to  go. 

A  convent!  rejoined  Theodore;  would  you  go 
to  a  convent?  Do  you  know  the  persecutions  you 
would  be  liable  to;  and  that  if  the  Marquis 


should  discover  you,  there  is  little  probability 
that  the  superior  would  resist  his  authority,  or, 
at  least,  his  bribes  ? 

All  this  I  have  considered,  said  Adeline,  and 
am  prepared  to  encounter  it,  rather  than  enter 
into  an  engagement,  which,  at  this  time,  can  be 
productive  only  of  misery  to  us  both. 

Ah,  Adeline !  could  you  think  thus  if  yon 
truly  loved?  I  see  myself  about  to  be  separated, 
and  that,  perhaps,  for  ever,  from  the  object  of 
my  tender  est  affections — and  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press all  the  anguish  I  feel — I  cannot  forbear  to 
repeat  every  argument  that  may  afford  even  tbe 
slightest  possibility  of  altering  y  our  determina- 
tion. But  you,  Adeline,  you  look  with  com- 
placency upon  a  circumstance  which  tortures  me 
with  despair. 

Adeline,  who  had  long  tried  to  support  ber 
spirits  in  his  presence,  while  she  adhered  to  a 
resolution  which  reason  suggested,  but  which 
the  pleadings  of  her  heart  powerfully  opposed,  ; 
was  unable  longer  to  command  her  distress,  and  ' 
burst  into  tears.  Theodore  was  in  the  same 
moment  convinced  of  his  error,  and  shocked  at 
the  grief  he  had  occasioned.  He  drew  his  chair 
towards  her,  and,  taking  her  hand,  again  en- 
treated her  pardon,  and  endeavoured  in  the  ten- 
derest  accents  to  soothe  and  comfort  her. — What 
a  wretch  was  I  to  cause  you  this  distress,  .by 
questioning  that  regard  with  which  I  can  no 
longer  doubt  you  honour  me !  Forgive  me,  Ade- 
line; say  but  you  forgive  me,  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  pain  of  this  separation,  I  will  no 
longer  oppose  it. 

You  nave  given  me  some  pain,  said  Adeline, 
but  you  have  not  offended  me. — She  then  men- 
tioned some  farther  particulars  concerning  the 
convent.  Theodore  endeavoured  to  conceal  the 
distress  which  the  approaching  separation  occa- 
sioned him,  and  to  consult  with  her  on  these, 
plans  with  composure.    His  judgment  by  de-> 
grees  prevailed  over  his  passions,  and  he  now; 
perceived  that  the  plan  she  suggested  would  af-3, 
lord  her  the  best  chance  of  security.   He  con- j 
sidered,  what  in  the  first  agitation  of  his  mind 
had  escaped  him,  that  he  might  be  condemned 
upon  the  charges  brought  against  him,  and  that 
his  death,  should  they  have  been  married,  would 
not  only  deprive  her  of  her  protector,  but  leave 
her  more  immediately  exposed  to  the  designs  of 
the  Marquis,  who  would  doubtless  attend  his 
trial,  and  by  this  means  discover  that  Adeline  was 
again  within  his  reach.  Astonished  that  he  had 
not  noticed  this  before,  and  shocked  at  the  un-j 
wariness  by  which  he  might  have  betrayed  her 
into  so  dangerous  a  situation,  he  became  at  once! 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  leaving  her  in  a  con- 
vent. He  could  have  wished  to  place  her  in  the 
asylum  of  his  own  family,  but  the  circumsun- 
ces  under  which  she  must  be  introduced  were  so 
painful,  and,  above  all,  the  distance  at  which 
they  resided  would  render  a  journey  so  highly 
dangerous  for  her,  that  he  forbore  to  propose  iu 
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He  entreated  only  that  she  would  allow  him  to 
write  to  her :  but  recollecting  that  his  letters 
might  be  a  means  of  betraying  the  place  of  her 
resilience  to  the  Marquis,  ne  checked  himself ; 
I  must  deny  myself  even  this  melancholy  plea- 
sure, said  he,  lest  my  letters  should  betray  your 
abode ;  yet  how  shall  I  be  able  to  endure  the 
impatience  and  uncertainty  to  which  prudence 
condemns  me  (  If  you  are  in  danger,  I  shall  be 
ignorant  of  it;  though,  indeed,  did  I  know  it, 
said  he,  with  a  look  of  despair,  I  could  not  fly 
to  save  you.  O,  exquisite  misery  !  'tis  now  only 
I  perceive  all  the  horrors  of  confinement — 'tis 
now  only  that  I  understand  all  the  value  of  li- 
berty. 

His  utterance  was  interrupted  by  the  violent 
agitation  of  his  mind  ;  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  walked  with  quick  paces  about  the  room. 
Adeline  sat,  overcome  by  the  description  which 
Theodore  had  given  of  nis  approaching  situa- 
tion, and  by  the  consideration  that  she  might 
remain  in  the  most  terrible  suspense  concerning 
his  fate.  She  saw  him  in  a  prison — pale — ema- 
ciated, and  in  chains she  saw  the  vengeance 
of  the  Marquis  descending  upon  him ;  and  this 
for  his  exertions  in  her  cause.  Theodore,  alarm- 
ed by  the  despair  expressed  in  her  countenance, 
threw  himself  into  a  chair  by  hers,  and,  taking 
her  hand,  attempted  to  speak  comfort  to  her, 
but  the  words  faltered  on  nis  lips,  and  he  could 
only  bathe  her  hand  with  tears. 

This  mournful  silence  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  carriage  at  the  inn,  and  Theodore, 
arising,  went  to  the  window  that  opened  into 
the  yard.  The  darkness  of  the  night  prevented 
his  distinguishing  the  objects  without, but  alight 
now  brought  from  the  house  shewed  him  a  car- 
riage and  four,  attended  by  several  servants. 
Presently  he  saw  a  gentleman,  wrapped  up  in  a 
roquelaure,  alight  and  enter  the  inn,  and  in  the 
next  moment  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Marquis. 

He  had  flown  to  support  Adeline,  who  was 
sinking  with  terror,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
the  Marquis,  followed  by  the  officers  and  seve- 
ral servants,  entered.  Fury  flashed  from  his 
eyes,  as  they  glanced  upon  Theodore,  who  hung 
over  Adeline  with  a  look  of  fearful  solicitude— 
Seise  that  traitor,  said  he,  turning  to  the  offi- 
cers ;  why  have  you  suffered  him  to  remain  here 
so  long  ? 

I  am  no  traitor,  said  Theodore,  with  a  firm 
voice,  and  the  dignity  of  conscious  worth,  but  a 
defender  of  innocence,  of  one  whom  the  trea- 
cherous Marquis  de  Montalt  would  destroy. 

Obey  your  orders,  said  the  Marquis  to  the  of- 
ficers.— Adeline  shrieked,  held  faster  by  Theo- 
dore's arm,  and  entreated  the  men  not  to  part 
them. — Force  only  shall  effect  it,  said  Theodore, 
as  he  looked  round  for  some  instrument  of  de- 
fence, but  he  could  see  none,  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment they  surrounded  and  seized  him. — Dread 
everything  from  my  vengeance,  said  the  Marquis 
to  Theodore,  as  he  caught  the  hand  of  Adeline  , 


who  had  lost  all  power  of  resistance,  and  was 
scarcely  sensible  of  what  passed ;  dread  every- 
thing from  my  vengeance :  you  know  you  have 
deserved  it. 

I  defy  your  vengeance,  cried  Theodore,  and 
dread  only  the  pangs  of  conscience,  which  your 
power  cannot  inflict  upon  me,  though  your  vices 
condemn  you  to  its  tortures. 

Take  him  instantly  from  the  room,  and  sec 
that  he  is  strongly  fettered,  said  the  Marquis  ; 
he  shall  soon  know  what  a  criminal,  who  adds 
insolence  to  guilt,  may  suffer. — Theodore,  ex- 
claiming, Oh,  Adeline !  farewell !  was  now  forced 
out  of  the  room ;  while  Adeline,  whose  torpid 
senses  were  roused  by  his  voice  and  his  last 
looks,  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Marquis,  and  with 
tears  of  agony  implored  compassion  for  Theo- 
dore :  but  her  pleadings  for  his  ri  val  seemed  only 
to  irritate  the  pride  and  exasperate  the  hatred  of 
the  Marquis.  He  denounced  vengeance  on  his 
head,  and  imprecations  too  dreadful  for  the  spi- 
rits of  Adeline,  whom  he  compelled  to  rise ;  and 
then,  endeavouring  to  stifle  the  emotions  of  rage, 
which  the  presence  of  Theodore  had  excited,  ne 
began  to  address  her  with  his  usual  expressions 
of  admiration. 

The  wretched  Adeline,  who,  regardless  of  what 
he  said,  still  continued  to  plead  for  her  unhappy 
lover,  was  at  length  alarmed  by  the  returning 
rage  which  the  countenance  of  the  Marquis  ex- 
pressed, and,  exerting  all  her  remaining  strength, 
she  sprung  from  his  grasp  towards  the  door  of 
the  room  ;  but  he  seized  her  hand  before  she 
could  reach  it,  and  regardless  of  her  shrieks, 
bringing  her  back  to  her  chair,  was  going  to 
speak,  when  voices  were  beard  in  the  passage, 
and  immediately  the  landlord  and  his  wife,  whom 
Adeline's  cries  had  alarmed,  entered  the  apart- 
ment. The  Marquis,  turning  furiously  to  them, 
demanded  what  they  wanted ;  but  not  waiting 
for  their  answer,  he  bade  them  attend  him,  and 
quitting  the  room,  she  heard  the  door  locked 
upon  her. 

Adeline  now  ran  to  the  windows,  which  were 
unfastened,  and  opened  into  the  inn-yard.  With- 
out, all  was  dark  and  silent.  She  called  aloud 
for  help,  but  no  person  appeared ;  and  the  win- 
dows were  so  high,  that  it  was  impossible  to  es- 
cape unassisted.  She  walked  about  the  room  in 
an  agony  of  terror  and  distress,  now  stopping  to 
listen,  and  fancying  she  heard  voices  disputing 
below,  and  now  quickening  her  steps,  as  suspense 
increased  the  agitation  of  her  mind. 

She  had  continued  in  this  state  for  near  half 
an  hour,  when  she  suddenly  heard  a  violent 
noise  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  which  in- 
creased, till  all  was  uproar  and  confusion.  Peo- 

Sle  passed  quickly  through  the  passages,  and 
oors  were  frequently  opened  and  shut.  She 
called,  but  received  no  answer.  It  immediately 
occurred  to  her,  that  Theodore  having  heard  her 
screams  had  attempted  to  come  to  her  assistance, 
and  that  the  bustle  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
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opposition  of  the  officers.  Knowing  their  fierce- 
ness and  cruelty,  she  was  seized  with  fearful  ap- 
prehensions for  the  life  of  Theodore. 

A  confused  uproar  of  voices  now  sounded 
from  below,  and  the  screams  of  women  convin- 
ced her  there  was  fighting;  she  even  thought 
she  heard  the  clashing  ot  swords:  the  image 
of  Theodore  dying  by  the  hands  of  the  Mar- 
quis, now  rose  to  her  imagination,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  suspense  became  almost  insupportable. 
She  made  a  desperate  effort  to  force  the  door, 
and  again  called  for  help;  but  her  trembling  hands 
were  powerless,  and  every  person  in  the  house 
seemed  to  be  too  much  engaged  even  to  hear  her. 
A  loud  shriek  now  pierced  her  cars,  and,  amidst 
the  tumult  thatfollowed,sheclearly  distinguish- 
ed deep  groans.  This  confirmation  of  her  fears 
deprived  her  of  all  her  remaining  spirits,  and 
growing  faint,  she  sunk  almost  lifeless  into  a 
chair,  near  the  door.  The  uproar  gradually 
subsided  till  all  was  still,  but  nobody  returned 
to  her.  Soon  after  she  heard  voices  in  the  yard, 
but  she  had  no  power  to  walk  across  the  room, 
even  to  ask  the  questions  she  wished,  yet  feared, 
to  have  answered. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  when  the 
door  was  unlocked,  and  the  hostess  appeared 
with  a  countenance  as  pale  as  death.  For  God's 
sake,  said  Adeline,  tell  me  what  has  happened  ? 
Is  he  wounded  ?  Is  he  killed  ? 

He  is  not  dead,  ma'amselle,  but —  He  is  dying 
then  ? — Tell  me  where  he  is— let  me  go. 

Stop,  ma'amselle,  cried  the  hostess,  you  are  to 
stay  here ;  I  only  want  the  hartshorn  out  of  the 
cupboard  there. — Adeline  tried  to  escape  by  the 
door,  but  the  hostess,  pushing  her  aside,  locked 
it,  and  went  down  stairs. 

Adeline's  distress  now  entirely  overcame  her, 
and  she  sat  motionless,  and  scarcely  conscious 
that  she  existed,  till  roused  by  a  sound  of  foot- 
steps near  the  door,  which  was  again  opened,  and 
three  men,  whom  she  knew  to  be  the  Marquis's 
servants,  entered.  She  had  sufficient  recollec- 
tion to  repeat  the  questions  she  had  asked  the 
landlady,  but  they  answered  only,  that  she  must 
come  with  them,  and  that  a  chaise  was  waiting 
for  her  at  the  door. — Still  she  urged  her  ques- 
tions. Tell  me  if  he  lives,  cried  she.— Yes, 
ma'amselle,  he  is  alive,  but  he  is  terribly  wound- 
ed, and  the  surgeon  is  just  come  to  him.  As 
they  spoke  they  hurried  her  along  the  passage, 
and,  without  noticing  her  entreaties  and  suppli- 
cations to  know  whither  she  was  going,  they 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  when  her  cries 
brought  several  people  to  the  door.  To  these  the 
hostess  related,  that  the  lady  was  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  just  arrived,  who  had  overtaken  her 
in  her  flight  with  a  gallant ;  an  account  which 
the  Marquis's  servants  corroborated.  'Tis  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  fought  the  duel,  added 
the  hostess,  and  it  was  on  her  accounts 

Adeline,  partly  disdaining  to  take  any  notice 
of  this  artful  story,  and  partly  from  her  desire 


to  know  the  particulars  of  what  had  happened, 
contented  herself  with  repeating  her  inquiries  ; 
to  which  one  of  the  spectators  at  last  replied,  that 
the  gentleman  was  desperately  wounded.  The 
Marquis's  people  would  now  have  hurried  her  in- 
to the  chaise,  but  she  sunk  lifeless  in  their  arms, 
and  her  condition  so  much  interested  the  huma- 
nity of  the  spectators,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
belief  of  what  had  been  said,  they  opposed  the 
effort  made  to  carry  her,  senseless  as  she  was, 
into  the  carriage. 

She  was  at  length  taken  into  a  room,  and,  by 
proper  applications,  restored  to  her  senses.  There 
she  so  earnestly  besought  an  explanation  of  what 
had  happened,  that  the  hostess  acquainted  her 
with  some  particulars  of  the  late  rencounter. 
When  the  gentleman  that  was  ill  heard  your 
screams,  madam,  said  she,  he  became  quite  out- 
rageous, as  they  tell  me,  and  nothing  could  pa- 
cify him.  The  Marquis,  for  they  say  he  is  a 
Marquis,  but  you  know  best,  was  then  in  the 
room  with  my  husband  and  I,  and  when  he 
heard  the  uproar,  he  went  down  to  see  what  was 
the  matter ;  and  when  he  came  into  the  room 
where  the  captain  was,  he  found  him  struggling 
with  the  serjeant  Then  the  captain  was  more 
outrageous  than  ever ;  and  notwithstanding  he 
had  one  Jeg  chained,  and  no  sword,  he  contrived 
to  get  the  Serjeant's  cutlass  out  of  the  scabbard, 
and  immediately  flew  at  the  Marquis,  and 
wounded  him  desperately  ;  upon  which  he  was 
secured. — It  is  the  Marquis  then  who  is  wound- 
ed, said  Adeline,  the  other  gentleman  is  not 
hurt? 

No,  not  he,  replied  the  hostess,  but  he  will 
smart  for  it  by  and  by,  for  the  Marquis  swears 
he  will  do  for  him. — Adeline,  for  a  moment, 
forgot  all  her  misfortunes  and  all  her  danger  in 
thankfulness  for  the  immediate  escape  of  Theo- 
dore: and  she  was  proceeding  to  make  some 
farther  inquiries  concerning  him,  when  the  Mar- 
quis's servants  entered  the  room,  and  declared 
they  could  wait  no  longer.  Adeline,  now  awa- 
kened to  a  sense  of  the  evils  with  which  she  was 
threatened,  endeavoured  to  win  the  pity  of  the 
hostess,  who,  however,  was,  or  affected  to  be, 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Marquis's  story, 
and,  therefore,  insensible  to  all  she  could  urge. 
Again  she  addressed  his  servants,  but  in  vain  ; 
they  would  neither  suffer  her  to  remain  longer 
at  the  inn,  or  inform  her  whither  she  was  going  ; 
but,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons,  already 
prejudiced  by  the  injurious  assertions  of  the 
hostess,  Adeline  was  hurried  into  the  chaise,  and 
her  conductors  mounting  their  horses,  the  whole 
party  was  very  soon  beyond  the  village. 

Thus  endea  Adeline's  share  of  an  adventure, 
begun  with  a  prospect  not  only  of  security,  but 
of  happiness ;  an  adventure,  which  had  attach-.  < 
ed  her  more  closely  to  Theodore,  and  shewn  him  > 
to  be  more  worthy  of  her  love ;  but  which,  at  \ 
the  same  time,  bad  distressed  her  by  new  disap-  \ 
pointmcnts,  produced  the  imprisonment  of  her  • 
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penerous,  ami  now-adored  lover,  and  delivered 
both  himself  and  her  intp  the  power  of  a  rival, 
irritated  by  delay,  contempt,  and  opposition. 

CUAP.  XIII. 

Nor  tea,  nor  shade,  nor  ihJetd,  nor  rock,  nor  cave, 

Nor  silent  >U-h rts,  nor  the  sullen  crave, 

*V  litre  florae-eyed  Fury  mean*  to  frown — can  save. 

The  surgeon  of  the  place  having  examined 
the  Marquis's  wound,  gave  him  an  immediate 
opinion  upon  it,  and  ordered  that  he  should 
be  put  to  bed ;  but  the  Marquis,  ill  as  he  was, 
had  scarcely  any  other  apprehension  than  that 
of  losiug  Adeline,  and  declared,  he  should  be 
able  to  begin  his  journey  in  a  few  hours.  With 
this  intention,  he  had  begun  to  give  orders  for 
keeping  horses  in  readiness,  when  the  surgeon 
persisting  most  seriously,  and  even  passionate- 
ly, to  exclaim,  that  his  life  would  be  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  rashness,  he  was  carried  to  a  bed-cham- 
ber, where  his  valet  alone  was  permitted  to  at- 
tend him. 

This  man,  the  convenient  confidant  of  all  his 
intrigues,  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  as- 
sisting his  designs  concerning  Adeline,  and  was, 
indeed,  the  very  person  who  had  brought  her  to 
the  Marquis's  villa  on  the  borders  of  the  forest. 
To  him  the  Marquis  gave  his  farther  directions 
concerning  her  ;  and,  foreseeing  the  inconve- 
nience, as  well  as  the  danger  of  detaining  her  at 
the  inn,  he  had  ordered  him,  with  several  other 
servants,  to  carry  her  away  immediately  in  a  hired 
carriage.  The  valet  having  gone  to  execute  his 
orders,  the  Marquis  was  left  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions, and  to  the  violence  of  contending  passions. 

The  reproaches  and  continued  opposition  of 
Theodore,  the  favoured  lover  of  Adeline,  had 
exasperated  his  pride,  and  roused  all  his  malice. 
He  could  not  for  a  moment  consider  this  oppo- 
sition, which  was  in  some  respects  successful, 
without  feeling  on  excess  of  indignation  and  in- 
veteracy, such  as  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  re- 
venge could  alone  enable  him  to  support. 

"When  he  had  discovered  Adeline's  escape  from 
the  villa,  his  surprise  equalled  his  disappoint- 
*  raent ;  and,  after  exhausting  the  paroxysm  of 
his  rage  upon  his  domestics,  he  dispatched  them 
all  different  ways  in  pursuit  of  her,  going  him- 
self to  the  abbey,  in  the  faint  hope  that,  desti- 
tute as  she  was  of  other  succour,  she  might  have 
fled  thither.  La  Motte,  however,  being  as  much 
surprised  as  himself,  and  ignorant  of  the  route 
which  Adeline  hail  taken,  be  returned  to  the 
villa,  impatient  of  intelligence,  and  found  some 
of  his  servants  arrived,  without  any  news  of  Ade- 
line, and  those  who  came  afterwards  were  as  suc- 
cessless as  the  first. 

A  few  days  after,  a  letter  from  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  regiment  informed  him, that  Theo- 
dore had  quitted  his  company,  and  had  been  for 
some  time  absent,  nobody  knew  where.  This 


information,  confirming  a  suspicion,  which  had 
frequently  occurred  to  mm,  that  Theodore  had 
been,  by  some  means  or  other,  instrumental  in 
the  escape  of  Adeline,  all  his  other  passions  be- 
came, for  a  time,  subservient  to  his  revenge,  and 
he  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  pursuit  and  ap- 
prehension of  Theodore;  but  Theodore,  in  the 
meantime,  had  been  overtaken  and  secured. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  having  formerly  ob- 
served the  growing  partiality  between  him  ami 
Adeline,  and  of  intelligence  received  from  La 
Motte,  who  had  noticed  their  interview  in  the 
forest,  that  the  Marquis  had  resolved  to  remove 
a  rival  so  dangerous  to  his  love,  and  so  likely  to 
be  informed  of  his  designs.  He  had,  therefore, 
told  Theodore,  in  a  manner  as  plausible  as  he 
could,  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  join 
the  regiment ;  a  notice  which  affected  him  only 
as  it  related  to  Adeline,  and  which  seemed  the 
less  extraordinary,  as  he  had  already  been  at  the 
villa  a  longer  time  than  was  usual  with  the  of- 
ficers invited  by  the  Marquis.  Theodore  very 
well  knew  the  character  of  the  Marquis,  and  had 
accepted  his  invitation  rather  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  shew  any  disrespect  to  his  colonel  by  a 
refusal,  than  from  a  sanguine  expectation  of  plea- 
sure. 

From  the  men  who  had  apprehended  Theo- 
dore, the  Marquis  received  the  information, 
which  had  enabled  him  to  pursue  and  recover 
Adeline  ;  but  though  he  had  now  effected  this, 
he  was  internally  a  prey  to  the  corrosive  effects 
of  disappointed  passion  and  exasperated  pride. 
The  anguish  of  his  wound  was  almost  forgotten 
in  that  of  his  mind,  and  every  pong  he  felt  seemed 
to  increase  his  thirst  of  revenge,  and  to  recoil  with 
new  torture  upon  his  heart.  While  he  was  in  this 
state,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  innocent  Adeline 
imploring  protection ;  but  her  cries  excited  in 
him  neither  pity  nor  remorse ;  and  when,  soon 
after,  the  carnage  drove  away,  and  he  was  certain 
both  that  she  was  secured,  and  Theodore  was 
wretched,  he  seemed  to  feel  some  cessation  of 
mental  agony. 

Theodore,  indeed,  did  suffer  all  that  a  vir- 
tuous mind,  labouring  under  oppression  so  se- 
vere, could  feel ;  but  he  was,  at  least,  free  from 
those  inveterate  and  malignant  passions  which 
tore  the  bosom  of  the  Marquis,  and  which  inflict 
upon  the  possessor  a  punishment  more  severe 
than  any  they  can  prompt  him  to  imagine  for 
another.  What  indignation  he  might  feel  to- 
wards the  Marquis,  was  at  this  time  secondary 
to  his  anxiety  for  Adeline.  His  captivity  was 
painful,  as  it  prevented  his  seeking  a  just  and 
honourable  revenge  ;  but  it  was  dreadful,  as  it 
withheld  him  from  attempting  the  rescue  of  her 
whom  he  loved  more  than  life. 

When  he  heard  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  that 
contained  her  drive  off,  he  felt  an  agony  of  de- 

r'r  which  almost  overcame  his  reason.  Even 
stern  hearts  of  the  soldiers  who  attended  him 
were  not  wholly  insensible  to  his  wretchedness, 
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and  by  venturing  to  blame  the  conduct  of  the 
Marquis,  they  endeavoured  to  console  their  pri- 
soner. The  physician,  who  had  just  arrived,  en- 
tered the  room  during  this  paroxysm  of  his  dis- 
tress, and  both  feeling  and  expressing  much  con- 
cern at  his  condition,  inquired  with  strong  sur- 
prise why  he  had  been  thus  precipitately  remo- 
ved to  a  room  so  very  unfit  for  his  reception  ? 

Theodore  explained  to  him  the  reason  of  this, 
of  the  distress  he  suffered,  and  of  the  chains  by 
which  he  was  disgraced ;  and  perceiving  the  phy- 
sician listened  to  him  with  attention  and  com- 
passion, he  was  anxious  to  acquaint  him  with 
some  farther  particulars ;  for  which  purpose  he 
desired  the  soldiers  to  leave  the  room.  The  men, 
complying  with  his  request,  stationed  themselves 
on  the  outside  of  the  door. 

He  then  related  all  the  particulars  of  the  late 
transaction,  and  of  his  connection  with  the  Mar- 
quis. The  physician  attended  to  his  narrative 
with  deep  concern,  and  his  countenance  fre- 
quently expressed  strong  agitation.  When  Theo- 
dore concluded,  he  remained  for  some  time  silent 
and  lost  in  thought ;  when,  awaking  from  his  re- 
verie, he  said,  I  fear  your  situation  is  desperate. 
The  character  of  the  Marquis  is  too  well  known 
to  suffer  him  either  to  be  loved  or  respected  ; 
from  such  a  man  you  have  nothing  to  hope,  for 
he  has  scarcely  anything  to  fear.  I  wish  it  was 
in  my  power  to  serve  you,  but  I  see  no  possibility 
of  it. 

Alas !  said  Theodore,  my  situation  is  indeed 
desperate,  and — for  that  suffering  angel— Deep 
sobs  interrupted  his  voice,  and  the  violence  of 
his  agitation  would  not  allow  him  to  proceed. 
The  physician  could  only  express  the  sympathy 
he  felt  for  his  distress,  and  entreat  him  to  be 
more  calm,  when  a  servant  entered  the  room  from 
the  Marquis,  who  desired  to  see  the  physician 
immediately.  After  some  time,  he  said  ne  would 
attend  the  Marquis ;  and  having  endeavoured  to 
attain  a  degree  of  composure,  which  he  found 
it  difficult  to  assume,  ne  wrung  the  hand  of 
Theodore  and  quitted  the  room,  promising  to 
return  before  he  left  the  house. 

He  found  the  Marquis  much  agitated  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  rather  more  apprehensive 
for  the  consequences  of  the  wound  than  he  had 
expected.  His  anxiety  for  Theodore  now  sug- 
gested a  plan,  by  the  execution  of  which  he 
hoped  he  might  be  able  to  serve  him.  Having 
felt  his  patient's  pulse,  and  asked  some  questions, 
he  assumed  a  serious  look,  when  the  Marquis, 
who  watched  every  turn  of  his  countenance,  de- 
sired he  would,  without  hesitation,  speak  his 
opinion. 

I  am  sorry  to  alarm  you,  my  lord,  but  here  is 
some  reason  for  apprehension :  how  long  is  it 
since  you  received  the  wound  ? 

Good  God !  there  is  danger  then !  cried  the 
Marquis,  adding  some  bitter  execrations  against 
Theodore. — There  certainly  is  danger,  rqilicd 
the  physician  ;  a  few  hours  may  enable  mc  to 
determine  its  degree. 


A  few  hours,  sir !  interrupted  the  Marquis  ; 
a  few  hours ! — The  physician  entreated  him  to 
be  more  calm. — Confusion  !  cried  the  Marquis. 
A  man  in  health  may,  with  great  composure,  en- 
treat a  dying  man  to  be  calm.  Theodore  will  be 
broke  upon  the  wheel  for  it,  however. 

You  mistake  me,  air,  said  the  physician.  If 
I  believed  you  a  dying  man,  or,  indeed,  very 
near  death,  I  should  not  have  spoken  as  I  did. 
But  it  is  of  consequence  I  should  know  how  long 
the  wound  has  been  inflicted.  The  Marquis  s 
terrors  now  began  to  subside,  and  he  gave  a  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  affray  with  Theo- 
dore, representing  that  he  had  been  basely  used 
in  an  affair  where  his  own  conduct  had  been  per- 
fectly just  and  humane. — The  physician  heard 
this  relation  with  great  coolness,  and  when  it 
concluded,  without  making  any  comment  upon 
it,  told  the  Marquis  he  would  prescribe  a  medi- 
cine, which  he  wished  him  to  take  immediately. 

The  Marquis,  again  alarmed  by  the  gravity  of 
his  manner,  entreated  he  would  declare  most  se- 
riously, whether  he  thought  him  in  immediate 
danger.  The  physician  hesitated,  and  the  an- 
xiety of  the  Marquis  increased :  It  is  of  conse- 
quence, said  he,  that  I  should  know  my  exact 
situation.— The  physician  then  said,  that  if  he 
had  any  worldly  affairs  to  settle,  it  would  be  as 
well  to  attend  to  them,  for  that  it  was  impossible 
to  say  what  might  be  the  event. 

He  then  turned  the  discourse,  and  said  ho  had 
just  been  with  the  young  officer  under  arrest, 
who,  he  hoped,  would  not  be  removed  at  present, 
as  such  a  procedure  roust  endanger  his  life.  The 
Marquis  uttered  a  dreadful  oath,  and  cursing 
Theodore  for  having  brought  him  to  his  present 
condition,  said,  he  should  depart  with  the  guard 
that  very  night.  Against  the  cruelty  of  this  sen- 
tence, the  physician  ventured  to  expostulate ;  and 
endeavouring  to  awaken  the  Marquis  to  a  sense 
of  humanity,  pleaded  earnestly  for  Theodore. 
But  these  entreaties  and  arguments  seemed,  by 
displaying  to  the  Marquis  a  part  of  his  own  cha- 
racter, to  rouse  his  resentment,  and  rekindle  all 
the  violence  of  his  passions. 

The  physician  at  length  withdrew  in  despon- 
dency, after  promising,  at  the  Marquis's  request, 
not  to  leave  the  inij.  He  had  hoped,  by  exag- 
gerating his  danger,  to  obtain  some  advantages, 
both  for  Adeline  and  Theodore ;  but  the  plan 
had  quite  a  contrary  effect,  for  the  apprehension 
of  death,  so  dreadful  to  the  guilty  mind  of  the 
Marquis,  instead  of  awakening  penitence,  in- 
creased his  desire  of  vengeance  against  the  man 
who  had  reduced  him  to  such  a  si  tuation .  H  e  de- 
termined to  have  Adeline  conveyed  where  Theo- 
dore, should  he  by  any  accident  escape,  could 
never  obtain  her ;  and  thus  secure  to  himself,  at 
least,  some  means  of  revenge.  He  knew,  how- 
ever, that  when  Theodore  was  once  conveyed  to 
his  regiment,  his  destruction  was  certain  :  for 
should  he  even  be  acquitted  of  the  intention  of 
deserting,  he  would  be  condemned  for  having  as- 
saulted his  superior  officer. 
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The  physician  returned  to  the  room  where 
Theodore  was  confined.  The  violence  of  his  dis- 
tress was  now  subsided  into  a  stern  despair,  more 
dreadful  than  the  vehemence  which  had  lately 
possessed  him.  The  guard,  in  compliance  with 
Lis  request,  having  left  the  room,  the  physician 
repeated  to  him  some  part  of  his  conversation 
with  the  Marquis.  Theodore,  after  expressing 
his  thanks,  said,  he  had  nothing  more  to  hope. 
For  himself  he  felt  little ;  it  was  for  his  family 
and  for  Adeline  he  suffered.  He  inquired  what 
route  she  had  taken,  and  though  he  had  no  pros- 
pect of  deriving  advantage  from  the  information, 
desired  the  physician  to  assist  him  in  obtaining 
it ;  but  the  landlord  and  his  wife  either  were,  or 
affected  to  be,  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  it  was 
in  vain  to  apply  to  any  other  person. 

The  serjeant  now  entered  with  orders  from  the 
Marquis  for  the  immediate  departure  of  Theo- 
dore, who  heard  the  message  with  composure, 
though  the  physician  could  not  help  expressing 
his  indignation  at  this  precipitate  removal,  and 
his  dread  of  the  consequences  that  might  attend 
it.    Theodore  had  scarcely  time  to  declare  his 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  of  this  valuable  friend, 
before  the  soldiers  entered  the  room  to  conduct 
him  to  the  carriage  in  waiting.  As  he  bade  him 
farewell,  Theodore  slipt  his  purse  into  his  hand, 
and  turning  abruptly  away,  told  the  soldiers  to 
lead  on  ;  but  the  physician  stopped  him,  and  re- 
fused the  present  with  such  serious  warmth,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  resume  it :  he  then  wrung 
the  hand  of  his  new  friend,  and,  being  unable 
to  speak,  hurried  away.    The  whole  party  im- 
mediately set  off*,  and  the  unhappy  Theodore  was 
left  to  the  remembrance  of  his  past  hopes  and 
sufferings ;  to  his  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Adeline  ; 
the  contemplation  of  his  present  wretchedness, 
and  the  apprehension  of  wnat  might  be  reserved 
for  him  in  future.  For  himself,  indeed,  he  saw 
nothing  but  destruction,  and  was  only  relieved 
from  total  despair,  by  a  feeble  hope  that  she, 
whom  he  loveu  better  than  himself,  might  one 
time  enjoy  that  happiness,  of  which  he  did  not 
venture  to  look  for  a  participation. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Hare  you  the  heart  ?  Whra  your  head  did  but  ache, 

I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  browa, 

And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  up  your  head ; 

And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  nour, 

Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time— Ki*0  Jow*. 

 If  the  midnight  bell 

Did,  with  hb  Iron  tongue,  and  brawn  mouth, 

Sound  one  unto  the  drowcy  race  of  night ; 

If  tbu  tame  were  a  church-yard  where  we  stand. 

And  thou  pooicmed  with  a  thovuand  wrung* ; 

Or  if  that  surly  cpirit  Melancholy 

Had  baked  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick  ; 

Then,  in  deapile  of  broad-eyed  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thought1!. — Krwo  John. 

Mr. a\ whim:  the  persecuted  Adeline  conti- 
nued to  travel,  with  little  interruption,  all  night. 


Her  mind  suffered  such  a  tumult  of  grief,  re- 
gret, despair,  and  terror,  that  she  could  not  be 
said  to  think.  The  Marquis's  valet,  who  had 
placed  himself  in  the  chaise  with  her,  at  first 
seemed  inclined  to  talk ;  but  her  inattention 
soon  Bilenced  him,  and  left  her  to  the  indul- 
gence of  her  own  misery. 

They  seemed  to  travel  through  obscure  lanes 
and  by-ways,  along  which  the  carriage  drove 
as  furiously  as  the  darkness  would  permit: 
when  the  dawn  appeared,  she  perceived  herself 
on  the  borders  of  a  forest,  and  renewed  her  en- 
treaties to  know  whither  she  was  going.  The 
man  replied — He  had  no  orders  to  tell,  but  she 
would  soon  see. — Adeline,  who  had  hitherto 
supposed  they  were  carrying  her  to  the  villa, 
now  began  to  doubt  it ;  and  as  every  place  ap- 
peared less  terrible  to  her  imagination  than  that, 
her  despair  began  to  abate,  and  she  thought  on- 
ly of  the  devoted  Theodore,  whom  she  knew  to 
be  the  victim  of  malice  and  revenge. 

They  now  entered  upon  the  forest,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  her,  that  she  was  going  to  the  abbey  ; 
for  though  she  had  no  remembrance  of  the  sce- 
nery through  which  she  passed,  it  was  not  the 
less  probable  that  this  was  the  forest  of  Fontan-  • 
ville,  whose  boundaries  were  by  much  too  ex- 
tensive to  have  come  within  the  circle  of  her 
former  walks.  This  conjecture  revived  a  terror, 
little  inferior  to  that  occasioned  by  the  idea  of 
going  to  the  villa,  for  at  the  abbey  she  would  be 
equally  in  the  power  of  the  Marquis,  and  also  in 
that  of  her  enemy,  I.a  Motte.  Her  mind  re- 
volted at  the  picture  her  fancy  drew,  and  as  the 
carriage  moved  under  the  shades,  she  threw 
from  the  window  a  look  of  eager  inquiry  for 
some  object  which  might  confirm,  or  destroy, 
her  present  surmise ;  she  did  not  long  look,  be- 
fore an  opening  in  the  forest  shewed  her  the 
distant  towers  of  the  abbey. — I  am,  indeed,  lost 
then  !  said  she,  bursting  into  tears. 

They  were  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn,  and 
Peter  was  seen  running  to  open  the  gate,  at 
which  the  carriage  stopped.  When  he  saw  Ade- 
line, he  looked  surprised,  and  made  an  effort  to 
speak  ;  but  the  chaise  now  drove  up  to  the  ab- 
bey, where,  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  La  Motte 
himself  appeared.  As  he  advanced  to  take  her 
from  the  carriage,  an  universal  trembling  sei- 
zed her ;  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she 
supported  herself,  and  for  some  moments  she 
neither  observed  his  countenance,  nor  heard  his 
voice.  He  offered  his  arm  to  assist  her  into  the 
abbey,  which  she  at  first  refused,  but  having 
tottered  a  few  paces,  was  obliged  to  accept ;  they 
then  entered  the  vaulted  room,  where,  sinking 
into  a  chair,  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 
La  Motte  did  not  interrupt  the  silence,  which 
continued  for  some  time,  but  paced  the  room  in 
seeming  agitation.  When  Adeline  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  notice  external  objects,  she 
observed  his  countenance,  and  there  read  the 
tumult  of  his  soul,  while  he  was  struggling  to 
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assume  a  firmness,  which  his  better  feelings  op- 
posed. 

La  Motte  now  took  her  hand,  and  would  have 
led  her  from  the  room,  but  she  stopped,  and, 
with  a  kind  of  desperate  courage,  made  an  ef- 
fort to  engage  him  to  pity,  and  to  save  her.  He 
interrupted  tier  :  It  is  not  in  my  power,  said  he, 
in  a  voice  of  emotion ;  I  am  not  master  of  my- 
self, or  my  conduct ;  inquire  no  farther — it  is 
sufficient  for  you  to  know  that  I  pity  you ;  more 
I  cannot  do. — He  gave  her  no  time  to  reply, 
but,  taking  her  hand,  led  her  to  the  stairs  of  the 
tower,  and  from  thence  to  the  chamber  she  had 
formerly  occupied. 

Here  you  must  remain  for  the  present,  said 
he,  in  a  con6nement  which  is,  perhaps,  almost 
as  involuntary  on  my  part  as  it  can  be  on  yours. 
I  am  willing  to  render  it  as  easy  as  possible, 
and  have,  therefore,  ordered  some  books  to  be 
brought  you. 

Adeline  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  he  hur- 
ried from  the  room,  seemingly  ashamed  of  the 
part  he  had  undertaken,  and  unwilling  to  trust 
himself  with  her  tears.  She  heard  the  door  of 
the  chamber  locked,  and  then,  looking  towards 
the  windows,  perceived  they  were  secured ;  the 
door  that  led  to  the  other  apartments  was  also 
fastened.  Such  preparation  for  security  shock- 
ed her,  and  hopeless  as  she  had  long  believed 
herself,  she  now  perceived  her  mind  sink  deep- 
er in  despair.  When  the  tears  she  shed  had 
Somewhat  relieved  her,  and  her  thoughts  could 
turn  from  the  subject  of  her  immediate  concern, 
she  was  thankful  for  the  total  seclusion  allotted 
her,  since  it  would  spare  her  the  pain  she  must 
feel  in  the  presence  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
La  Motte,  and  allow  the  unrestrained  indul- 
gence of  her  own  "sorrow  and  reflection  ;  reflec- 
tion which,  however  distressing,  was  preferable  to 
the  agony  inflicted  on  the  mind,  when,  agitated 
by  care  and  fear,  it  is  obliged  to  assume  an  ap- 
pearance of  tranquillity. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  her  chamber- 
door  was  unlocked,  and  Annette  appeared  with 
refreshments  and  books :  she  expressed  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  Adeline  again,  but  seemed  fear- 
ful of  speaking,  knowing,  probably,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  La  Motte,  who,  she 
said,  was  waiting  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 
When  Annette  was  gone,  Adeline  took  some  re- 
freshment, which  was  indeed  necessary  ;  for  she 
had  tnsted  nothing  since  she  left  the  inn.  She 
was  pleased,  but  not  surprised,  that  Madame 
La  Motte  did  not  appear,  who,  it  was  evident, 
shunned  her  from  a  consciousness  of  her  own 
ungenerous  conduct — a  consciousness  which 
,  offered  some  presumption,  that  she  was  not 
wholly  unfriendly  to  her.  She  reflected  upon 
the  words  of  La  Motte, "  I  am  not  master  of  my- 
»  self,  or  of  my  conduct ;"  and  though  they  afford- 
ed her  no  hope,  she  derived  some  comfort,  poor 
as  it  was,  from  the  belief  that  he  pitied  her. 
After  some  time  spent  in  miserable  reflection  and 


various  conjectures,  her  long  agitated  spirits 
seemed  to  demand  repose,  and  she  laid  down  to 
sleep. 

Adeline  slept  quietly  for  several  hours,  and 
awoke  with  a  mind  refreshed  and  tranquillized. 
To  prolong  this  temporary  peace,  and  to  pre- 
vent, therefore,  the  intrusion  of  her  own  thoughts, 
she  examined  the  books  La  Motte  had  sent  ner ; 
among  these  she  found  some  that,  in  happier  r. 
times,  had  elevated  her  mind  and  interested  her  \ 
heart ;  their  effect  was  now  weakened ;  they  ■ ' 
were  still,  however,  able  to  soften,  for  a  time, 
the  sense  of  her  misfortunes. 

But  this  Lethean  medicine  to  such  a  mind 
was  but  of  temporary  effect ;  the  entrance  of  La 
Motte  dissolved  the  illusions  of  the  page,  and 
awakened  her  to  a  sense  of  her  situation.  He 
came  v/ith  food,  and  having  placed  it  on  the 
table,  left  the  room  without  speaking.  Again 
she  endeavoured  to  read ;  but  his  appearance 
had  broken  the  enchantment — bitter  reflection 
returned  to  her  mind,  and  brought  with  it  the 
image  of  Theodore — of  Theodore  lost  to  her  for 
ever ! 

La  Motte,  meanwhile,  experienced  all  the 
terrors  that  could  be  inflicted  by  a  conscience 
not  wholly  hardened  to  guilt.  He  had  been  led 
on  by  passion  to  dissipation — and  from  dissipa- 
tion to  vice ;  but  having  once  touched  the  bor- 
ders of  infamy,  the  progressive  steps  followed 
each  other  fast,  and  be  now  saw  himself  the 
pander  of  a  villain,  and  the  betrayer  of  an  in- 
nocent girl,  whom  every  plea  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity called  upon  him  to  protect.  He  con- 
templated his  picture — he  shrunk  from  it,  but 
he  could  change  its  deformity  only  by  an  effort 
too  nobly  daring  for  a  man  already  effeminated 
by  habitual  indulgence.  He  viewed  the  dan- 
gerous labyrinth  into  which  he  was  led,  and 
perceived,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  the  progres- 
sion of  his  guilt ;  from  this  labyrinth  he  weakly 
imagined  farther  guilt  could  alone  extricate  him. 
Instead  of  employing  his  mind  upon  the  means 
of  saving  Adeline  from  destruction,  and  himself 
from  being  instrumental  to  it,  he  endeavoured 
only  to  lull  the  pangs  of  conscience,  and  to  per- 
suade himself  into  a  belief,  that  he  must  pro- 
ceed in  the  course  he  had  begun.  He  knew 
himself  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Marquis,  and 
he  dreaded  that  power  more  than  the  sure, 
though  distant,  punishment  that  awaits  upon 
guilt.  The  honour  of  Adeline,  and  the  quiet 
of  his  own  conscience,  he  consented  to  barter  for 
a  few  years  of  existence. 

He  was  ignorant  of  the  present  illness  of  the 
Marquis,  or  he  would  have  perceived,  that  there 
was  a  chance  of  escaping  the  threatened  punish- 
ment at  a  price  less  enormous  than  infamy  ,  and 
would,  perhaps,  have  endeavoured  to  save  Ade- 
line and  himself  by  flight.  Hut  the  Marquis, 
foreseeing  the  possibility  of  this,  had  ordered 
his  servants  carefully  to  conceal  the  circum- 
stance which  detained  him,  and  to  acquaint  La 
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Motte,  that  he  should  be  at  the  abbey  in  a  few 
«lu ys,  at  the  same  time  directing  his  valet  to  await 
him  there.  Adeline,  as  he  expected,  had  nei- 
ther inclination  nor  opportunity  to  mention  it, 
and  thus  La  Motte  remained  ignorant  of  the 
circumstances  which  might  have  preserved  him 
from  farther  guilt,  and  Adeline  from  misery. 

Most  unwillingly  had  La  Motte  acquainted 
his  wife  with  the  action,  which  had  made  him 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Marquis ; 
but  the  perturbation  of  his  mind  partly  betray- 
ed him :  frequently  in  his  sleep  he  muttered 
incoherent  sentences,  and  frequently  would  start 
from  slumber,  and  call,  in  passionate  language, 
upon  Adeline.  These  instances  of  a  disturbed 
mind  had  alarmed  and  terrified  Madame  La 
Motte,  who  watched  while  he  slept;  and  soon 
gathered  from  his  words  a  confused  idea  of  the 
Marquis's  designs. 

She  hinted  her  suspicions  to  La  Motte,  who 
reproved  her  for  having  entertained. them  ;  but 
his  manner,  instead  of  repressing,  increased  her 
fears  for  Adeline ;  fears  wnich  the  conduct  of  the 
Marquis  soon  confirmed.  On  the  night  that  he 
slept  at  the  abbey,  it  had  occurred  to  her,  that 
whatever  scheme  was  in  agitation  would  then 
most  probably  be  discussed,  and  anxiety  for 
Adeline  made  her  stoop  to  a  meanness  which,  in 
other  circumstances,  would  have  been  despi- 
cable. She  quitted  her  room,  and,  concealing 
herself  in  an  apartment  adjoining  that  in  which 
she  had  left  the  Marquis  and  her  husband, 
listened  to  their  discourse.  It  turned  upon  the 
subject  she  had  expected,  and  disclosed  to  her 
the  full  extent  of  their  designs.  Terrified  for 
Adeline,  and  shocked  at  the  guilty  weakness  of 
La  Motte,  she  was  for  some  time  incapable  of 
thinking,  or  determining  how  to  proceed.  She 
knew  her  husband  to  be  under  great  obligations 
to  the  Marquis,  whose  territory  thus  afforded 
him  a  shelter  from  the  world,  and  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  former  to  betray  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  She  believed  also  that 
the  Marquis  would  do  this  if  provoked,  yet  she 
thought,  upon  such  an  occasion,  La  Motte  might 
find  some  way  of  appeasing  the  Marquis,  with- 
out subjecting  himself  to  dishonour.  After  some 
farther  reflection,  her  mind  became  more  com- 
posed, and  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  where 
La  Motte  soon  followed.  Her  spirits,  however, 
were  not  then  in  a  state  to  encounter  either  his 
displeasure  or  his  opposition,  which  she  had  too 
much  reason  to  expect,  whenever  she  should 
mention  the  subject  of  her  concern ;  and  she, 
therefore,  resolved  not  to  notice  it  till  the  mor- 
row. 

On  the  morrow  she  told  La  Motte  all  he  had 
uttered  in  his  dreams,  and  mentioned  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  convinced  him  it  was  in  vain 
any  longer  to  deny  the  truth  of  her  apprehen- 
sions. .She  then  represented  to  him  how  possi- 
ble it  was  to  avoid  the  infamy  into  which  he  was 
about  to  plunge,  by  quitting  the  territories  of 


the  Marquis,  and  pleaded  so  warmly  for  Ade- 
line, that  La  Motte,  in  sullen  silence,  appeared 
to  meditate  upon  the  plan.  His  thoughts  were, 
however,  very  differently  engaged.  He  was 
conscious  of  having  deserved  from  the  Marquis 
a  severe  punishment,  and  knew  that  if  be  exas- 
perated him  by  refusing  to  acquiesce  with  his 
wishes,  he  haa  little  to  expect  from  flight,  for 
the  eye  of  justice  and  revenge  would  pursue 
hiin  with  indefatigable  research. 

La  Motte  meditated  how  to  break  this  to  his 
wife,  for  he  perceived  that  there  was  no  other 
method  of  counteracting  her  virtuous  compas- 
sion for  Adeline,  and  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  be  expected  from  it,  than  by  oppo- 
sing it  with  terror  for  his  safety,  and  this  could 
be  done  only  by  shewing  her  the  extent  of  the 
evils  that  must  attend  the  revenge  of  the  Mar- 
quis. Vice  had  not  yet  so  entirely  darkened  his 
conscience,  but  that  the  blush  of  shame  stained 
his  cheek,  and  his  tongue  faltered,  when  he 
would  have  told  his  guilt.  At  length,  finding 
it  impossible  to  mention  particulars,  he  told  her 
that,  on  account  of  an  affair,  which  no  entrea- 
ties should  ever  induce  him  to  explain,  his  life 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Marquis.  You  see  the 
alternative,  said  he,  take  your  choice  of  evils, 
and,  if  you  can,  tell  Adeline  of  her  danger,  and 
sacrifice  my  life  to  save  her  from  a  situation, 
which  many  would  be  ambitious  to  obtain. — 
Madame  La  Motte,  condemned  to  the  horrible 
alternative  of  permitting  the  seduction  of  inno- 
cence, or  of  dooming  her  husband  to  destruction, 
suffered  a  distraction  of  thought  which  defied 
all  control.  Perceiving,  however,  that  an  op- 
position to  the  designs  of  the  Marquis  would 
ruin  La  Motte,  and  avail  Adeline  little,  she  de- 
termined to  yield  and  endure  in  silence. 

At  the  time  when  Adeline  was  planning  her 
escape  from  the  abbey,  the  significant  looks  of 
Peter  had  led  La  Motte  to  suBpect  the  truth, 
and  to  watch  them  more  closely.  He  had  seen 
them  separate  in  the  hall  in  apparent  confusion, 
and  had  afterwards  observed  them  conversing 
together  in  the  cloisters.  Circumstances  so  un- 
usual, left  him  not  a  doubt  that  Adeline  had 
discovered  her  danger,  and  was  concerting  with 
Peter  some  means  of  escape.  Affecting,  there- 
fore, to  be  informed  of  the  whole  affair,  he 
charged  Peter  with  treachery  towards  himself, 
and  threatened  him  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
Marquis,  if  he  did  not  disclose  all  he  knew. 
The  menace  intimidated  Peter,  and,  supposing 
tharall  chance  of  assisting  Adeline  was  gone,  he 
made  a  detailed  confession,  and  promised  not  to 
acquaint  Adeline  with  the  discovery  of  the 
scheme.  In  this  promise  he  was  seconded  by 
inclination,  for  he  feared  to  meet  the  displeasure 
which  Adeline,  believing  he  had  betrayed  her, 
might  express. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Adelines 
intended  escape  was  discovered  the  Marquis  de- 
signed to  come  to  the  abbey,  and  it  had  been 
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agreed  that  be  Bhould  then  take  Adeline  to  his 
villa-  La  Motte  had  immediately  perceived  the 
advantage  of  permitting  Adeline  to  repair,  in  the 
belief  of  being  undiscovered,  to  the  tomb.  It 
would  prevent  much  disturbance  and  opposi- 
tion, and  spare  himself  the  pain  he  must  feel  in 
her  presence,  when  she  should  know  that  he  had 
betrayed  her.  A  servant  of  the  Marquis  might 
go  at  the  appointed  hour  to  the  tomb,  and,  wrapt 
in  the  disguise  of  night,  might  take  her  quietly 
thence,  in  the  character  of  Peter.  Thus,  with- 
out resistance,  she  would  be  carried  to  the  villa, 
nor  discover  her  mistake  till  it  was  too  late  to 
prevent  its  consequence. 

When  the  Marquis  did  arrive,  La  Motte, 
who  was  not  so  far  intoxicated  by  what  he  had 
drank  as  to  forget  his  prudence,  told  him  of 
what  had  happened  and  what  he  had  planned, 
and  the  Marquis  approving  it,  his  servant  was 
made  acquainted  with  the  signal,  which  betray- 
ed Adeline  to  his  power. 

A  deep  consciousness  of  the  unworthy  neu- 
trality she  had  observed  in  Adeline's  concerns, 
made  Madame  La  Motte  anxiously  avoid  seeing 
her,  now  that  she  was  again  in  the  abbey. 
Adeline  understood  this  conduct,  and  rejoiced 
that  she  was  spared  the  anguish  of  meeting  her 
as  an  enemy,  whom  she  had  once  loved  as  a 
friend.  Several  days  now  passed  in  solitude,  in 
miserable  retrospection  and  dreadful  expecta- 
tion. The  perilous  situation  of  Theodore  was 
almost  the  constant  subject  of  her  thoughts. 
Often  did  she  breathe  an  anxious  wish  for  his 
safety,  and  look  round  the  sphere  of  possibility, 
in  search  of  hope :  but  hope  had  almost  left  the 
horizon  of  her  prospect,  and  when  it  did  appe  ar, 
it  hovered  only  over  the  death  of  the  Marquis, 
whose  vengeance  threatened  most  certain  de- 
struction. 

The  Marquis,  meanwhile,  lay  at  the  inn  at 
Baux,  in  a  state  of  very  doubtful  recovery. 
The  physician  and  surgeon,  neither  of  whom  he 
would  dismiss,  nor  suffer  to  leave  the  village, 
proceeded  \i\ton  contrary  principles,  and  the 
good  effect  of  what  the  one  prescribed,  was  fre- 
quently counteracted  by  the  injudicious  treat- 
ment of  the  other.  Humanity  alone  prevailed 
on  the  physician  to  continue  his  attendance. 
The  malady  of  the  Marquis  was  also  heighten- 
ed by  the  impatience  of  bis  temper,  the  terrors 
of  death,  and  the  irritation  of  his  passions.  One 
moment  he  believed  himself  dying,  another  he 
could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  attempting  to 
follow  Adeline  to  the  abbey.  So  various  were 
the  fluctuations  of  his  mind,  and  so  rapid  the 
schemes  that  succeeded  each  other,  that  his  pas- 
sions were  in  *  continual  state  of  conflict.  The 
physician  attempted  to  convince  him,  that  his 
recovery  greatly  depended  upon  tranquillity, 
and  to  prevail  upon  him  to  attempt,  at  least, 
some  command  of  his  feelings ;  but  he  was  soon 
silenced,  in  hopeless  disgust,  by  the  impatient 
answers  of  the  Marquis. 


At  length,  the  servant  who  had  carried  ofT 
Adeline  returned,  and  the  Marquis  having  or- 
dered him  into  his  chamber,  asked  so  many 
questions,  in  a  breath,  that  the  man  knew  not 
which  to  answer.  He  pulled  a  folded  paper 
from  his  pocket,  which  he  said  had  been  drop- 
ped in  the  chaise  by  Mademoiselle  Adeline,  and 
as  he  thought  his  lordship  would  like  to  see  it, 
he  had  taken  care  of  it.  The  Marquis  stretch- 
ed forth  his  hand  with  eagerness,  and  received 
a  note  addressed  to  Theodore.  On  perceiving 
the  superscription,  the  agitation  of  jealous  rage 
for  a  moment  overcame  him,  and  he  held  it  in 
his  hand  unable  to  open  it. 

He,  however,  broke  the  seal,  and  found  it  to 
be  a  note  of  inauiry,  written  by  Adeline  to 
Theodore  during  his  Alness,  and  which,  by  some 
accident,  she  had  been  prevented  from  sending 
him.  The  solicitude  it  expressed  for  his  re- 
covery stung  the  soul  of  the  Marquis,  and  drew 
from  him  a  comparison  of  her  feelings  on  the  ill- 
ness of  his  rival  and  that  of  himself'.  She  could 
be  solicitous  for  his  recovery,  said  he,  but  for 
mine,  she  only  dreads  it.  As  if  willing  to  pro- 
long the  pain  this  little  billet  had  excited,  he 
then  read  it  again.  Again  he  cursed  his  fate, 
and  execrated  his  rival,  giving  himself  up,'  as 
usual,  to  the  transports  of  his  passion.  He  was 
going  to  throw  it  from  him,  when  his  eyes 
caught  the  seal,  and  he  looked  earnestly  at  it.  , 
His  anger  seemed  now  to  have  subsided ;  he  de-  - 
posited  the  note  carefully  in  his  pocket-book,  I 
and  was,  for  some  time,  lost  in  thought. 

After  many  days  of  hopes  and  fears,  the 
strength  of  his  constitution  overcame  his  illness, 
and  he  was  well  enough  to  write  several  letters, 
one  of  which  he  immediately  sent  off  to  prepare 
La  Motte  for  his  reception.  The  same  policy 
which  had  prompted  him  to  conceal  his  illness 
from  La  Motte,  now  urged  him  to  say,  what  he 
knew  would  not  happen,  that  he  should  reach 
the  abbey  on  the  day  after  his  servant.  He  re- 
peated his  injunction,  that  Adeline  should  be 
strictly  guarded,  and  renewed  his  promises  of 
reward  for  the  future  services  of  La  Motte. 

La  Motte,  to  whom  each  succeeding  day  had 
brought  new  surprise  and  perplexity  concerning 
the  absence  of  the  Marquis,  received  this  notice 
with  uneasiness,  for  he  had  begun  to  hope  that 
the  Marquis  had  altered  his  intentions  concern- 
ing Adeline,  being  either  engaged  in  some  new 
adventure,  or  obliged  to  visit  his  estates  in  some 
distant  province :  ne  would  have  been  willing 
Uiub  to  nave  got  rid  of  an  affair  which  was  to  re- 
flect so  much  dishonour  on  himself. 

This  hope  now  vanished,  and  he  directed 
Madame  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the 
Marquis.  Adeline  passed  those  days  in  a  state 
of  suspense,  which  was  now  cheered  by  hope, 
and  now  darkened  by  despair.  This  delay,  so 
much  beyond  her  expectation,  seemed  to  prove, 
that  the  illness  of  the  Marquis  was  dangerous  ; 
and  when  she  looked  forward  to  the 
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quenccs  of  his  recovery,  she  could  not  be  sorry 
that  it  was  so.  So  odious  was  the  idea  of  him 
to  her  mind,  that  she  would  not  suffer  her  lips 
to  utter  his  name,  nor  make  the  inquiry  of 
Annette,  which  was  of  such  consequence  to  her 
peace. 

It  was  about  a  week  after  the  receipt  of  the 
Marquis's  letter,  that  Adeline  one  day  saw  from 
her  window  a  party  of  horsemen  enter  the  ave- 
nue, and  knew  them  to  be  the  Marquis  and  his 
attendants.  She  retired  from  the  window  in 
a  state  of  mind  not  to  be  described,  and,  sinking 
into  a  chair  ,  was  for  some  time  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  objects  around  her.  When  she  had  re- 
covered from  the  first  terror  which  his  appear- 
ance excited,  she  again  tottered  to  the  window ; 
the  party  was  not  in  sight,  but  she  heard  the 
trampling  of  horses,  and  knew  that  the  Marquis 
had  wound  round  to  the  great  gate  of  the  abbey. 
She  addressed  herself  to  Heaven  for  support 
and  protection,  and,  her  mind  being  now  some- 
what composed,  sat  down  to  wait  the  event 

La  Motte  received  the  Marquis  with  expres- 
sions of  surprise  at  his  long  absence,  and  the 
latter,  merely  saying  he  had  been  detained  by 
illness,  proceeded  to  inquire  for  Adeline.  Tie 
was  told  she  was  in  her  chamber,  from  whence 
she  might  be  summoned  if  he  wished  to  see  her. 
The  Marquis  hesitated,  and  at  length  excused 
himself,  but  desired  she  might  be  strictly  watch- 
ed.— Perhaps,  my  lord,  said  La  Motte,  smi- 
ling, Adeline's  obstinacy  has  been  too  powerful 
for  your  passion  ;  you  seem  less  interested  con- 
cerning her  than  formerly. 

Oh,  by  no  means !  replied  the  Marquis ;  she 
interests  me,  if  possible,  more  than  ever ;  so 
much,  indeed,  that  I  cannot  have  her  too  close- 
ly guarded ;  and  I  therefore  beg,  La  Motte,  that 
you  will  suffer  nobody  to  attend  her,  but  when 
you  can  observe  them  yourself.  Is  the  room 
where  she  is  confined  sufficiently  secure  ? — La 
Motte  assured  him  it  was  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
expressed  his  wish  that  she  was  removed  to  the 
villa.  If  by  any  means,  said  he,  she  should 
contrive  to  escape,  I  know  what  I  must  expect 
from  your  displeasure ;  and  this  reflection  keeps 
my  mind  in  continual  anxiety. 

This  removal  cannot  be  at  present,  said  the 
Marquis ;  she  is  safer  here,  and  you  do  wrong 
to  disturb  yourse  with  any  apprehension  of  her 
escape,  if  her  chamber  is  really  sb  secure  as  you 
represent  it. 

I  can  have  no  motive  for  deceiving  you,  my 
lord,  on  this  point. 

I  do  not  suspect  you  of  any,  said  the  Mar- 
quis ;  guard  her  carefully,  and  trust  me  she  will 
not  escape.  I  can  rely  upon  my  valet,  and  if 
you  wish  it,  he  shall  remain  here. — La  Motte 
thought  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  him,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  man  should  go  home. 

The  Marquis,  after  remaining  about  half  an 
hour  in  conversation  with  La  Motte,  left  the 
abbey,  and  Adeline  saw  him  depart  with  a  mix- 
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ture  of  surprise  and  thankfulness  that  almost 
overcame  her.  She  had  waited  in  momentary 
expectation  of  being  summoned  to  appear,  and 
had  been  endeavouring  to  arm  herself  with  re- 
solution to  support  his  presence.  She  had  lis- 
tened to  every  voice  that  sounded  from  below  ; 
and  at  every  step  that  crossed  the  passage,  her 
heart  had  palpitated  with  dread,  lest  it  should 
be  La  Motte  coming  to  lead  her  to  the  Marquis. 
This  state  of  suffering  had  been  prolonged  al- 
most beyond  her  power  of  enduring  it,  when  she 
heard  voices  under  her  window,  and  rising,  saw 
the  Marquis  ride  away.  After  giving  utterance 
to  the  joy  and  thankfulness  that  swelled  her 
heart,  she  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  cir- 
cumstance, which,  considering  what  had  passed, 
was  certainly  very  strange.  It  appeared,  indeed, 
wholly  inexplicable,  and  after  much  fruitless 
inquiry,  she  quitted  the  subject,  endeavouring 
to  persuade  herself  that  it  could  portend  only 
good. 

The  time  of  La  Motte's  usual  visitation  now 
drew  near,  and  Adeline  expected  it  in  the  trem- 
bling hope  of  hearing  that  the  Marquis  had 
ceased  his  persecution ;  but  he  was,  as  usual, 
sullen  and  sdent,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  about 
to  quit  the  room,  that  Adeline  had  the  courage 
to  inquire  when  the  Marquis  was  expected 
again  r  La  Motte,  opening  the  door  to  depart, 
replied,  On  the  following  day; — and  Adeline, 
whom  fear  and  delicacy  embarrassed,  saw  she 
could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  Theodore  but  by 
a  direct  question;  she  looked  earnestly,  as  if 
she  would  have  spoke,  and  La  Motte  stopped  ; 
but  she  blushed,  and  was  still  silent,  till  upon  his 
again  attempting  to  leave  the  room,  she  faintly 
called  him  back. 

I  would  ask,  said  she,  after  that  unfortunate 
chevalier  who  has  incurred  the  resentment  of 
the  Marquis  by  endeavouring  to  serve  me.  Has 
the  Marquis  mentioned  him  ? 

He  has,  replied  La  Motte;  and  your  indiffer- 
ence towards  the  Marquis  is  now  fully  explain- 
ed. 

Since  I  must  feel  resentment  towards  those 
who  injure  me,  said  Adeline,  I  may  surely  be 
allowed  to  be  grateful  to  those  who  serve  me. 
Had  the  Marquis  deserved  my  esteem, he  would, 
probably,  have  possessed  it. 

Well,  well,  said  La  Motte,  this  young  hero, 
this  Theodore,  who,  it  seems,  has  been  brave 
enough  to  lift  his  arm  against  his  Colonel,  is 
taken  care  of,  and,  I  doubt  not,  will  soon  be 
sensible  of  the  value  of  his  quixotism. — Indig- 
nation, grief,  and  fear,  struggled  in  the  bosom 
of  Adeline ;  she  disdained  to  give  I  .a  Motte  an 
opiwrtunity  of  again  profaning  the  name  of 
Theodore ;  yet  the  uncertainty  under  which  she 
laboured,  urged  her  to  inquire  whether  the 
Marquis  had  heard  of  him  since  he  left  Baux  ?— 
Yes,  said  La  Motte,  he  has  been  safely  carried 
to  his  regiment,  where  he  is  confined  till  the 
Marquis  can  attend  to  appear  against  him. 
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Adeline  had  neither  power  nor  inclination  to 
inquire  farther,  and  La  Motte  quitting  the  cham- 
ber, she  was  left  to  the  misery  he  had  renewed. 
Though  this  information  contained  no  new  cir- 
cumstance of  misfortune,  (for  she  now  heard 
confirmed  what  she  had  always  expected,)  a 
weight  of  new  sorrow  seemed  to  fall  upon  her 
heart,  and  she  perceived  that  she  had  unconsci- 
ously cherished  a  latent  hope  of  Theodore's  es- 
cape, before  he  reached  the  place  of  his  desti- 
nation. All  hope  was  now,  however,  gone ;  he 
was  suffering  the  miseries  of  a  prison,  and  the 
tortures  of  apprehension,  both  for  his  own  life 
and  her  safety.  She  pictured  to  herself  the  dark 
damp  dungeon  where  he  lay,  loaded  with  chains, 
and  pale  with  sickness  and  grief ;  she  heard  him, 
in  a  voice  that  thrilled  her  heart,  call  upon  her 
name,  and  raise  his  eyes  to  Heaven  in  silent 
.supplication  ;  she  saw  the  anguish  of  his  coun- 
tenance, the  tears  that  fell  slowly  on  his  cheek, 
and  remembering,  at  the  same  time,  the  gene- 
rous conduct  that  had  brought  him  to  this  abyss 
of  misery,  and  that  it  was  for  her  sake  he  suf- 
fered, grief  resolved  itself  into  despair,  her  tears 
ceased  to  flow,  and  she  sunk  silently  into  a  state 
of  dreadful  torpor. 

On  the  morrow  the  Marquis  arrived,  and  de- 
parted as  before.  Several  days  then  elapsed, 
and  he  did  not  appear,  till  one  evening,  as  La 
Motte  and  his  wife  were  in  their  usual  sitting 
room,  he  entered,  and  conversed  for  some  time 
upon  general  subjects,  from  which,  however,  he 
by  degrees  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  after  a  pause 
of  silence,  he  rose  and  drew  La  Motte  to  the 
window — I  would  speak  with  you  alone,  said 
he,  if  you  are  at  leisure  ;  if  not,  some  other  time 
will  do. — La  Motte  cssuring  him  he  was  per- 
fectly so,  would  have  conducted  him  to  another 
room  ;  but  the  Marquis  proposed  a  walk  in  the 
forest.  They  went  out  together,  and  when  they 
had  reached  a  solitary  glade,  where  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  beech  and  oak  deepened  the 
shades  of  twilight,  and  threw  a  solemn  obscu- 
rity around,  the  Marquis  turned  to  La  Motte, 
and  addressed  him  : — 

Your  condition,  La  Motte,  is  unhappy ;  this 
abbey  is  a  melancholy  residence  for  a  man  like 
you,  fond  of  society,  and  like  you  also  qualified 
to  adorn  it. — La  Motte  bowed. — I  wish  it  was 
in  my  power  to  restore  you  to  the  world,  conti- 
nued the  Marquis ;  perhaps,  if  I  knew  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  affair  which  has  driven  you  from 
it,  I  might  perceive  that  my  interest  could  ef- 
fectually serve  you.  I  think  I  have  heard  you 
hint  it  was  an  affair  of  honour. — La  Motte  was 
silent. — I  mean  not  to  distress  you,  however; 
nor  is  it  common  curiosity  that  prompts  this 
inquiry,  but  a  sincere  desire  to  befriend  you. 
You  have  already  informed  me  of  seme  parti- 
culars of  your  misfortunes.  I  think  the  libera- 
lity of  your  temper  led  you  into  expenses  which 
you  afterwards  endeavoured  to  retrieve  by  ga- 
ming. 


Yes,  my  lord,  said  La  Motte.  'Tis  true,  that 
I  dissipated  the  greater  part  of  an  affluent  for- 
tune in  luxurious  indulgences,  and  that  I  after- 
wards took  unworthy  means  to  recover  it :  but 
I  wish  to  be  spared  upon  this  subject.  I  would, 
if  possible,  lose  the  remembrance  of  a  trans- 
action which  must  for  ever  stain  my  character, 
and  the  rigorous  effect  of  which,  I  fear,  it  is 
not  in  your  power,  my  lord,  to  soften. 

.  You  may  be  mistaken  on  this  point,  replied 
the  Marquis ;  my  interest  at  Court  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  Fear  not  from  me  any 
severity  of  censure  ;  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to 
judge  harshly  of  the  faults  of  others.  I  well 
know  how  to  allow  for  the  emergency  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  I  think,  La  Motte,  you  have 
hitherto  found  me  your  friend. 

I  have,  my  lord. 

And  when  you  recollect,  that  I  have  forgiven, 
a  certain  transaction  of  late  date  

It  is  true,  my  lord  ;  and  allow  me  to  say,  I 
have  a  just  Bcnsc  of  your  generosity.  The  trans- 
action you  allude  to  is  by  far  the  worst  of  my 
life ;  and  what  I  have  to  relate  cannot,  there- 
fore, lower  me  in  your  opinion.  "When  I  had 
dissipated  the  greater  part  of  my  property  in 
habits  of  voluptuous  pleasure,  I  had  recourse  to 
gaming  to  supply  the  means  of  continuing  them. 
A  run  of  good  luck  for  some  time  enabled  me 
to  do  this,  and  encouraging  my  most  sanguine 
expectations,  I  continued  in  the  same  career  of 
success. 

Soon  after  this  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  de- 
stroyed my  hopes,  and  reduced  me  to  the  most 
desperate  extremity.  In  one  night  my  money 
was  lowered  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  louis. 
These  I  resolved  to  stake  also,  and  with  them 
my  life ;  for  it  was  my  resolution  not  to  survive 
their  loss.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  horrors  of 
that  moment  on  which  hung  my  fate,  nor  the 
deadly  anguish  that  seized  my  heart  when  my 
last  stake  was  gone.  I  stood  for  some  time  in 
a  state  of  stupefaction,  till  roused  to  a  sense  of 
my  misfortune,  my  passion  made  me  pour  forth 
execrations  on  my  more  fortunate  rivals,  and 
act  all  the  frenzy  of  despair.  During  this  pa- 
roxysm of  madness,  a  gentleman,  who  had  been 
a  silent  observer  of  all  that  passed,  approached 
me. — You  are  unfortunate,  sir,  said  he. — I  need 
not  be  informed  of  that,  sir,  I  replied. 

You  have,  perhaps,  been  ill  used,  resumed  he. 
— Yes,  sir,  I  am  ruined,  and  therefore,  it  may 
be  said,  I  am  ill  used. 

Do  you  know  the  people  you  have  played 
with  ? 

No ;  but  I  have  met  them  in  the  first  circles. 

Then  I  am,  probably,  mistaken,  said  he,  and 
walked  away.  His  last  words  roused  me,  and 
raised  a  hope,  that  my  moucy  had  not  been  fair- 
ly lost.  I  Wishing  for  farther  information,  I 
went  in  search  of  the  gentleman,  but  he  had 
left  the  room  ;  I,  however,  stifled  my  transports, 
returned  to  the  cable  where  I  had  lost  my  mo- 
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ney,  placed  myself  behind  the  chair  of  one  of 
the  persons  who  had  won  it,  and  closely  watch- 
ed the  game.  For  some  time  I  saw  nothing  that 
could  confirm  my  suspicions,  but  was  at  length 
convinced  they  were  just. 

"When  the  game  was  ended  I  called  one  of  my  . 
adversaries  out  of  the  room,  and  telling  him 
what  I  had  observed,  threatened  instantly  to 
expose  him  if  he  did  not  restore  my  property. 
The  man  was  for  some  time  as  positive  as  my- 
self ;  and,  assuming  the  bravo,  threatened  me 
with  chastisement  for  my  scandalous  assertions. 
I  was  not,  however,  in  a  state  of  mind  to  be 
frightened,  and  his  manner  served  only  to  ex- 
asperate my  temper,  sufficiently  inflamed  by 
misfortune.  After  retorting  his  threats,  I  was 
about  to  return  to  the  apartment  wc  had  left, 
and  expose  what  had  passed,  when,  with  an  in- 
sidious smile  and  a  softened  voice,  he  begged  I 
would  favour  him  with  a  few  moments'  atten- 
tion, and  allow  him  to  speak  with  the  gentle- 
man his  partner.  To  the  latter  part  of  his  re- 
quest I  hesitated,  but,  m  the  meantime,  the 
gentleman  himself  entered  the  room.  His  part- 
ner related  to  him,  in  a  few  words,  what  had 
passed  between  us,  and  the  terror  that  appeared 
in  his  countenance  sufficiently  declared  his  con- 
sciousness of  guilt. 

They  then  drew  aside,  and  remained  a  few 
minutes  in  conversation  together,  after  which 
they  approached  me  with  an  offer,  as  they  phra- 
sed it,  of  a  compromise.  I  declared,  however, 
against  anything  of  this  kind,  and  swore  no- 
thing less  than  the  whole  sum  I  had  lost  should 
content  me. — Is  it  not  possible,  monsieur,  that 
you  may  be  offered  something  as  advantageous 
as  the  whole  ? — I  did  not  understand  their  mean- 
ing ;  but  after  they  had  continued  for  some  time 
to  give  distant  hints  of  the  same  sort,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  explain. 

Perceiving  their  characters  to  be  wholly  in  my 
power,  they  wished  to  secure  my  interest  to  their 
party,  and  therefore,  informing  me  that  they 
belonged  to  an  association  of  persons,  who  lived 
opon  the  folly  and  inexperience  of  others,  they 
offered  roe  a  share  in  their  concern.  My  fortunes 
were  desperate,  and  the  proposal  now  made  me 
would  not  only  produce  an  immediate  supply, 
but  enable  me  to  return  to  those  scenes  of  dis- 
sipated pleasure,  to  which  passion  had  at  first, 
and  long  habit  afterwards,  attached  me.  I  clo- 
sed with  the  offer,  and  thus  sunk  from  dissipa- 
tion into  infamy. 

La  Motte  paused,  as  if  the  recollection  of 
those  times  filled  him  with  remorse.  The  Mar- 
quis understood  his  feelings. — You  judge  too 
rigorously  of  yourself,  said  he  ; — there  are  few 
persons,  let  their  appearance  of  honesty  be  what 
it  may,  who,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have 
acted  better  than  you  have  done.  Had  I  been 
in  your  situation,  I  know  not  how  1  might  have 
acted.  That  rigid  virtue  which  shall  condemn 
you,  may  dignify  itself  with  the  appellation  of 


wisdom,  but  I  wish  not  to  possess  it ;  let  it  still 
reside,  where  it  generally  is  to  be  found,  in  the 
cold  bosoms  of  those  who,  wanting  feeling  to  be 
men,  dignify  themselves  with  the  title  of  philo- 
sophers.   But  pray  proceed. 

Our  success  was  for  some  time  unlimited,  for 
we  held  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  trusted  not  to 
her  caprice.  Thoughtless  and  voluptuous  by 
nature,  my  expenses  fully  kept  pace  with  my  in- 
come. An  unlucky  discovery  of  the  practices  of 
our  party  was  at  length  made  by  a  young  noble- 
man, which  obliged  us  to  act  for  some  time 
with  the  utmost  circumspection.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  relate  the  particulars  which  made  us 
at  length  so  suspected,  that  the  distant  civility 
and  cold  reserve  of  our  acquaintance,  rendered 
the  frequenting  public  assemblies  both  painful 
and  unprofitable.  We  turned  our  thoughts  to 
other  modes  of  obtaining  money,  and  a  swindling 
transaction,  in  which  I  engaged  to  a  very  large 
amount,  soon  compelled  me  to  leave  Paris.  You 
know  the  rest,  my  lord. 

La  Motte  was  now  silent,  and  the  Marquis 
continued  for  some  time  musing.  You  perceive, 
my  lord,  at  length  resumed  La  Motte,  you  per- 
ceive that  my  case  is  hopeless. 

It  is  bad,  indeed,  but  not  entirely  hopeless. 
From  my  soul  I  pity  you ;  yet,  if  you  should  re- 
turn to  the  world,  and  incur  the  danger  of  pro- 
secution, I  think  my  interest  with  the  Minister 
might  save  you  from  any  severe  punishment. 
You  seem,  however,  to  have  lost  all  relish  for 
society,  and,  perhaps,  do  not  wish  to  return  to 
it. 

Oh  !  my  lord,  can  you  doubt  this  ? — But  I 
am  overcome  with  the  excess  of  your  goodness  ; 
would  to  Heaven  it  were  in  my  power  to  prove 
the  gratitude  it  inspires ! 

Talk  not  of  goodness,  said  the  Marquis:  I 
will  not  pretend  that  my  desire  of  serving  you  is 
unalloyed  by  any  degree  of  self-interest.  I  will 
not  afreet  to  be  more  than  man,  and  trust  me 
those  who  do  are  less.  It  is  in  your  power  to 
testify  your  gratitude,  and  bind  me  to  your  in- 
terest for  ever.  He  paused. — Name  but  the 
means,  cried  La  Motte,  name  but  the  means, 
and  if  thev  are  within  the  compass  of  possibili- 
ty, they  snail  be  executed.  The  Marquis  was 
still  silent.  Do  you  doubt  my  sincerity,  my 
lord/  that  you  are  yet  silent  ?  Do  you  fear  to 
repose  a  confidence  in  the  man  whom  you  have 
already  loaded  with  obligations ;  who  lives  by 
your  mercy,  and  almost  by  your  means  ? — The 
Marquis  looked  earnestly  at  him,  but  did  not 
speak. — I  have  not  deserved  this  of  you,  my 
lord  ;  speak,  I  entreat  you. 

There  are  certain  prejudices  attached  to  the 
human  mind,  said  the  Marquis,  in  a  slow  and 
solemn  voice,  which  it  requires  all  our  wisdom 
to  keep  from  interfering  with  our  happiness ; 
certain  set  notions,  acquired  in  infancy,  and 
cherished  involuntarily  by  age,  which  grow  up 
and  assume  a  gloss  so  plausible,  that  few  minds 
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in  what  Is  called  a  civilized  country,  can  after- 
wards overcome  them.  Truth  is  often  pervert- 
ed by  education.  While  the  refined  Europeans 
boast  a  standard  of  honour,  and  a  sublimity  of 
virtue ,  which  often  leads  them  from  pleasure  to 
misery,  and  from  nature  to  error,  the  simple, 
uninformed  American  follows  the  impulse  of 
his  heart,  and  obeys  the  inspiration  of  wisdom. 
The  Marquis  paused,  and  La  Motte  continued 
to  listen  in  eager  expectation. 

Nature,  uncontarainated  by  false  refinement, 
resumed  the  Marquis,  everywhere  acts  alike  in 
the  great  occurrences  of  life.  The  Indian  dis- 
covers his  friend  to  be  perfidious,  and  he  kills 
him  ;  the  wild  Asiatic  does  the  same ;  the  Turk, 
when  ambition  fires,  or  revenge  provokes,  gra- 
tifies his  passion  at  the  expense  of  life,  and  does 
not  call  it  murder.  Even  the  polished  Italian, 
directed  by  jealousy,  or  tempted  by  a  strong 
circumstance  of  advantage,  draws  his  stiletto, 
and  accomplishes  his  purpose.  It  is  the  first 
proof  of  a  superior  mind  to  liberate  itself  from 
prejudices  of  country,  or  of  education.  You  are 
silent,  La  Motte ;  arc  you  not  of  my  opinion  ? 

I  am  attending,  my  lord,  to  your  reasoning. 

There  are,  I  repeat  it,  said  the  Marquis, 
people  of  minds  so  weak,  as  to  shrink  from  acts 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  wrong,  how- 
ever advantageous.  They  never  sufFer  them- 
selves to  be  guided  by  circumstances,  but  fix  for 
life  upon  a  certain  standard,  from  which  they 
•will,  on  no  account,  depart.  Self-preservation 
is  the  great  law  of  nature :  when  a  reptile  hurts 
.us,  or  an  animal  of  prey  threatens  us,  we  think 
no  farther,  but  endeavour  to  annihilate  it.  When 
my  life,  or  what  may  be  essential  to  my  life, 
requires  the  sacrifice  of  another,  or  even  if 
some  passion,  wholly  unconquerable,  requires 
it,  I  should  be  a  madman  to  hesitate.  La 
Motte — I  think  I  may  confide  in  you — there 
are  ways  of  doing  certain  things — you  under- 
stand me?  There  are  times,  and  circumstances, 
and  opportunities — you  comprehend  my  mean- 
ing? 

Explain  yourself,  my  lord. 

Kind  services  that — in  short,  there  are  ser- 
vices which  excite  all  our  gratitude,  and  which 
we  can  never  think  repaid.  It  is  in  your  power 
to  place  me  in  such  a  situation. 

Indeed,  my  lord  !  name  the  means. 

I  have  already  named  them.  This  abbey 
well  suits  the  purpose  ;  it  is  shut  up  from  the 
eye  of  observation  ;  any  transaction  may  be 
concealed  within  its  walls ;  the  hour  of  mid- 
night may  witness  the  deed,  and  the  morning 
shall  not  dawn  to  disclose  it ;  these  woods  tell 
no  tales.  Ah  !  La  Motte,  am  I  right  in  trust- 
ing this  business  with  you ;  may  I  believe  you 
are  desirous  of  serving  me,  ana  of  preserving 
yourself? — The  Marquis  paused,  and  looked 
stedfastly  at  La  Motte,  whose  countenance  was 
almost  concealed  by  the  gloom  of  evening. 
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My  lord,  you  may  trust  me  in  anything ; 
explain  yourself  more  fully. 

What  security  will  you  give  me  for  your 
faithfulness  ? 

My  life,  my  lord  ;  is  it  not  already  in  your 
power  ?  The  Marquis  hesitated,  and  then  said, 
To-morrow,  about  this  time,  I  shall  return  to 
the  abbey,  and  will  then  explain  ray  meaning, 
if,  indeed,  you  shall  not  already  have  under- 
stood it.  You,  in  the  meantime,  will  consider 
your  own  powers  of  resolution,  and  be  prepared 
either  to  adopt  the  purpose  I  shall  suggest,  or  to 
declare  you  will  not. — La  Motte  made  some 
confused  reply.  Farewell  till  to-morrow,  said 
the  Marquis ;  remember  that  freedom  and  afflu- 
ence are  now  before  you. — He  moved  towards 
the  abbey,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  off 
with  his  attendants.  La  Motte  walked  slowly 
home,  musing  on  the  late  conversation. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Hanger,  whose  Umbt  of  giant  mold 
What  mortal  eye  can  fix^d  behold  ? 
Who  stalks  hi*  num.).  in  hideous  form  ! 
Howling  amidst  the  midnight  ttorm  .' — 
And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  join'd, 
Who  prompt,  to  deed*  accursed,  ttie  mind  ! — 
On  whom  that  ravins  brood  of  Pate, 
Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait ; 
Who,  Fear!  this  ghastly  train  can  see, 
And  look  not  madly  wild  like  thee ! 

Collins. 

The  Marquis  was  punctual  to  the  hour.  La 
Motte  received  him  at  the  gate,  but  he  declined 
entering,  and  said,  he  preferred  a  walk  in  the 
forest  Thither,  therefore,  La  Motte  attended 
him.  After  some  general  conversation,  Well, 
said  the  Marquis,  have  you  considered  what  I 
said,  and  are  you  prepared  to  decide  ? 

I  have,  my  lord,  and  will  quickly  decide,  when 
you  shall  farther  explain  yourself.  Till  then  I 
can  form  no  resolution. — The  Marquis  appear- 
ed dissatisfied,  and  was  a  moment  silent.  Is  it 
then  possible,  he  at  length  resumed,  that  you 
do  not  understand  ?  This  ignorance  is  surely 
affected.  La  Motte,  I  expect  sincerity.  Tell 
me,  therefore,  is  it  necessary  I  should  say  more  ? 

It  is,  my  lord,  said  La  Motte,  immediately. 
If  vou  fear  to  confide  in  me  freely,  how  can"  I 
fully  accomplish  your  purpose  ? 

Before  I  proceed  farther,  said  the  Marquis, 
let  me  administer  some  oath  which  shall  bind 
you  to  secrecy.  But  this  is  scarcely  necessary  ; 
for,  could  I  even  doubt  your  word  of  honour, 
the  remembrance  of  a  certain  transaction  would 
point  out  to  you  the  necessity  of  being  as  silent 
yourself  as  you  must  wish  me  to  be. — There  was 
now  a  pause  of  silence,  during  which,  both  the 
Marquis  and  La  Motte  betrayed  some  confusion. 
I  think,  La  Motte,  said  he,  I  have  given  you 
sufficient  proof  that  I  can  be  grateful ;  the  ser- 
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vice*  you  have  already  rendered  me  with  respect 
to  Adeline,  have  not  been  unrewarded. 

True,  my  lord,  I  am  ever  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge this,  and  am  sorry  it  has  not  been  in  my 
power  to  serve  you  more  effectually.  Your 
farther  views  respecting  her  I  am  ready  to  as- 

(sist- 
I  thank  you.— Adeline  the  Marquis  he- 
sitated.— Adeline,  rejoined  La  Motte,  eager  to 
anticipate  his  wishes,  has  beauty  worthy  of 
your  pursuit  She  has  inspired  a  passion,  of 
which  she  ought  to  be  proud,  ami,  at  any  rate, 
she  shall  soon  be  yours.  Her  charms  are  worthy 
of  

Yes,  yes,  interrupted  the  Marquis ;  but 

he  paused.  But  they  have  given  you  too 

much  trouble  in  the  pursuit,  said  La  Motte ; 
and  to  be  sure,  my  lord,  it  must  be  confessed 
they  have:  but  this  trouble  is  all  over — you 
may  now  consider  her  as  your  own. 

I  would  do  so,  said  the  Marquis,  fixing  an 
eye  of  earnest  regard  upon  La  Motte — I  would 


ight,  La  Motte ;  if  it  is  to  be, 
?    Have  you  no  convenient  drug 
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Name  your  hour,  my  lord ;  you  shall  not  be 
interrupted. — Beauty  such  as  Adeline's  

Watch  her  closely,  rejoined  the  Marquis,  and 
on  no  account  sutler  her  to  leave  her  apartment. 
Where  is  she  now  ? 

Confined  in  her  chamber. 

Very  welL   But  I  am  impatient. 

N  ame  your  time,  my  lord—  to-morrow 
night  ? 

To-morrow  night,  said  the  Marquis — to-mor- 
row night  !  Do  you  understand  me  now  ? 

Yes,  my  lord,  this  night,  if  you  wish  it  so. — 
But  had  you  not  better  dismiss  your  servants, 
and  remain  yourself  in  the  forest  You  know 
the  door  that  opens  upon  the  woods  from  the 
west  tower.  Come  thither  about  twelve — I  will 
be  there  to  conduct  you  to  her  chamber.  Rem  em- 
ber, then,  ray  lord,  that  to-night  

Adeline  dies !  interrupted  the  Marquis,  in  a 
low  voice,  scarcely  human.  Do  you  understand 
me  now  ?—  La  Motte  shrunk  aghast— My 
lord ! 

La  Motte !  said  the  Marquis — There  was  a 
silence  of  several  minutes,  in  which  La  Motte 
endeavoured  to  recover  himself. — Let  me  ask, 
my_  lord,  the  meaning  of  this,  said  he,  when  he 

Why  should  you  wish  the 


loved? 

Make  no  inquiries  for  my  motive,  said  the 
Marquis  ;  but  it  is  as  certain  as  that  I  live  that 
she  you  name  must  die.  This  is  sufficient  The 
surprise  of  La  Motte  equalled  his  horror.  The 
means  are  various,  resumed  the  Marquis.  I 
could  have  wished  that  no  blood  might  be  spilt ; 
and  there  are  drugs  sure  and  speedy  in  their  ef- 
fect, but  they  cannot  be  soon  or  safely  procured. 
I  also^wish  it  over  it  must  be  done  quickly 

ThU^tlmyloTd! 


Ay,  this  ni 
why  not 
at  hand  ? 

None,  my  lord. 

I  feared  to  trust  a  third  person,  or  I  should 
have  been  provided,  said  the  Marquis.  As  it 
is,  take  this  poniard ;  use  it  as  occasion  offers, 
but  be  resolute. — La  Motte  received  the  poni- 
ard with  a  trembling  hand,  and  continued  to 
gaze  upon  it  for  some  time  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  did.— Put  it  up,  said  the  Marquis,  and 
endeavour  to  recollect  yourself. — La  Motte 
obeyed,  but  continued  to  muse  in  silence. 

He  saw  himself  entangled  in  the  web  which 
his  own  crimes  had  woven.  Being  in  the  power 
of  the  Marquis,  he  knew  he  must  either  consent 
to  the  commission  of  a  deed,  from  the  enormity 
of  which,  depraved  as  he  was,  he  shrunk  in 
horror,  or  sacrifice  fortune,  freedom,  probably 
life  itself,  to  the  refusal.  He  had  been  fed  on  by 
slow  gradations  from  folly  to  vice,  till  he  now 
saw  before  him  an  abyss  of  guilt  which  startled 
even  the  conscience  that  so  long  had  slumbered. 
The  means  of  retreating  were  desperate — to  pro- 
ceed was  equally  so. 

When  he  considered  the  innocence  and  the 
helplessness  of  Adeline,  her  orphan  state,  her 
former  affectionate  conduct,  and  her  confidence 
in  his  protection,  his  heart  melted  with  compas- 
sion for  the  distress  he  had  already  occasioned 
her,  and  shrunk  in  terror  from  the  deed  he  was 
urged  to  commit  But  when,  on  the  other  hand  , 
he  contemplated  the  destruction  that  threatened 
him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Marquis,  and  then 
considered  the  advantages  that  were  offered  him 
of  favour,  freedom,  and  probably  fortune— terror 
and  temptation  contributed  to  overcome  the 
pleadings  of  humanity,  and  silence  the  voice  of 
conscience.  In  this  state  of  tumultuous  uncer- 
tain ty  he  continued  for  some  time  silent,  until 
the  voice  of  the  Marquis  roused  him  to  a  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  at  least  appearing  to 
acquiesce  in  his  designs. 

Do  you  hesitate?  said  the  Marquis. — No,  my 
lord,  my  resolution  is  fixed— I  will  obey  you. 
But  methinks  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  blood- 
shed. Strange  secrets  have  been  revealed  by — 

Ay,  but  how  avoid  it  ?  interrupted  the  Mar- 
quis. Poison  I  will  not  venture  to  procure.  I 
have  given  you  one  sure  instrument  of  death. 
You  also  may  find  it  dangerous  to  inquire  for  a 
drug. — La  Motte  perceived  that  he  could  not  • 
purchase  poison  without  subjecting  himself  to 
very  dangerous  suspicions,  and  he  immediately 
replied,  You  are  right,  my  lord,  and  I  will  fol- 
low your  orders  implicitly.— The  Marquis  now 
proceeded  in  broken  sentences,  to  give  farther 
directions  concerning  this  dreadful  scheme. 

In  her  sleep,  said  he,  at  midnight ;  the  fa- 
mily will  then  be  at  rest  Afterwards  they 
planned  a  story,  which  was  to  account  for  her 
disappearance,  and  by  which  it  was  to  seem  that 
she  had  sought  an  escape  in  consequence  of  her 
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aversion  to  the  addresses  of  the  Marquis.  The 
doors  of  her  chamber  and  of  the  west  tower  were 
to  be  left  open  to  corroborate  this'  account,  and 
many  other  circumstances  were  to  be  contrived 
to  confirm  the  suspicion.  They  farther  consult- 
ed how  the  Marquis  was  to  be  informed  of  the 
event ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  come 
as  usual  to  the  abbey  on  the  following  day. — 
To-night,  then,  said  the  Marquis,  I  may  rely 
upon  your  resolution  ? 
You  may,  my  lord. 

Farewell,  then.    When  we  meet  again  

When  we  meet  again,  said  La  Motte,  it  will 
be  done.  He  followed  the  Marquis  to  the  abbey, 
and  having  seen  him  mount  his  horse,  and  wish- 
ed him  a  good  night,  he  retired  to  his  chamber, 
where  he  shut  himself  up. 

Adeline,  meanwhile,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
prison,  gave  way  to  the  despair  which  her  condi- 
tion inspired.  She  tried  to  arrange  her  thoughts, 
and  to  argue  herself  into  some  degree  of  resig- 
nation ;  but  reflection,  by  representing  the  past, 
and  reason,  by  anticipating  the  future,  brought 
befoTe  her  mind  the  full  picture  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, and  she  sunk  in  despondency.  Of  Theo- 
dore, who,  by  a  conduct  so  noble,  bad  testified 
his  attachment  and  involved  himself  in  ruin, 
she  thought  with  a  degree  of  anguish  infinitely 
superior  to  what  she  had  felt  upon  any  other 
occasion. 

That  the  very  exertions  which  had  deserved 
all  her  gratitude,  and  awakened  all  her  tender- 
ness, should  be  the  cause  of  his  destruction,  was 
a  circumstance  so  much  beyond  the  ordinary 
bounds  of  misery,  that  her  fortitude  sunk  at  once 
before  it.  The  idea  of  Theodore  suffering — 
Theodore  dying — was  for  ever  present  to  her 
imagination,  and  frequently  excluding  the  sense 
of  her  own  danger,  made  her  conscious  only  of 
his.  Sometimes  the  hope  he  had  given  her  of 
being  able  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  or  at  least 
to  obtain  a  pardon,  would  return  ;  but  it  was 
like  the  faint  beam  of  an  April  mom,  transient 
and  cheerless.  She  knew  that  the  Marquis, 
stung  with  jealousy,  and  exasperated  to  revenge, 
would  pursue  him  with  unrelenting  malice. 

Against  such  an  enemy  what  could  Theodore 
oppose  ?  Conscious  rectitude  would  not  avail  him 
to  ward  off  the  blow  which  disappointed  passion 
and  powerful  pride  directed.    Her  distress  was 
considerably  heightened  by  reflecting  that  no 
intelligence  of  him  could  reach  her  at  the  abbey, 
and  that  she  must  remain  she  knew  not  how 
long  in  the  most  dreadful  suspense  concerning 
his  fate.   From  the  abbey  she  saw  no  possibi- 
lity of  escaping.  She  was  a  prisoner  in  a  cham- 
ber enclosed  at  every  avenue :  she  had  no  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  any  person  who 
could  afford  her  even  a  chance  of  relief;  and  she 
saw  herself  condemned  to  wait  in  passive  silence 

the  impending  destiny,  infinitely  more  dreadful 

to  her  imagination  than  death  itself. 

Thus  circumstanced,  she  yielded  to  the  pres- 


sure of  her  misfortunes,  and  would  sit  for  hours 
motionless,  and  -riven  up  to  thought.  Theodore  ! 
she  would  frequently  exclaim,  you  cannot  hear 
my  voice,  you  cannot  fly  to  help  me ;  yourself 
a  prisoner  and  in  chains. — The  picture  was  too 
horrid.  The  swelling  anguish  of  her  heart 
would  subdue  her  utterance — tears  bathed  her 
cheeks — and  she  became  insensible  to  everything 
but  the  misery  of  Theodore. 

On  this  evening  her  mind  had  been  remark- 
ably tranquil ;  and  as  she  watched  from  her 
window,  with  a  still  and  melancholy  pleasure, 
the  setting  sun,  the  fading  splendour  of  the  west- 
ern horizon,  and  the  gradual  approach  of  twi- 
light, her  thoughts  bore  her  back  to  the  time 
wnen,  in  happier  circumstances,  she  had  viewed 
the  same  appearances.  She  recollected  also  the 
evening  of  her  temporary  escape  from  the  abbey, 
when  from  this  same  window  she  had  watch- 
ed the  declining  sun — how  anxiously  she  had 
awaited  the  fall  of  twilight— how  much  she  had 
endeavoured  to  anticipate  the  events  of  her  fu- 
ture life — with  what  trembling  fear  she  had  de- 
scended from  the  tower  and  ventured  into  the 
forest.  These  reflections  produced  others  that 
filled  her  heart  with  anguish  and  her  eyes  with 
tears. 

While  she  was  lost  in  her  melancholy  reve- 
rie she  saw  the  Marquis  mount  his  horse  and 
depart  from  the  gates.  The  sight  of  him,  revi- 
ved, with  all  its  force,  a  sense  of  the  misery  he 
inflicted  on  her  beloved  Theodore,  and  a  consci- 
ousness of  the  evils  which  more  immediately 
threatened  herself.  She  withdrew  from  the 
window  in  an  agony  of  tears,  which  continuing 
for  a  considerable  time,  her  frame  was,  at  length, 
quite  exhausted,  and  she  retired  early  to  rest. 

La  Motte  remained  in  his  chamber  till  supper 
obliged  him  to  descend.  At  table  his  wild  and 
haggard  countenance,  which,  in  spite  of  all  his 
endeavours,  betrayed  the  disorder  of  his  mind, 
and  his  long  and  frequent  fits  of  abstraction,  sur- 
prised as  well  as  alarmed  Madame  La  Motte. 
When  Peter  left  the  room,  she  tenderly  inqui- 
red what  had  disturbed  him,  and  he  with  a  dis- 
torted smile  tried  to  be  gay,  but  the  effort  was 
beyond  his  art,  and  he  quickly  relapsed  into  si- 
lence ;  or,  when  Madame  La  Motte  spoke,  and 
he  strove  to  conceal  the  absence  of  his  thoughts, 
he  answered  so  entirely  from  the  purpose,  that 
his  abstraction  became  still  more  apparent.  Ob- 
serving this,  Madame  La  Motte  appeared  to  take 
no  notice  of  his  present  temper ;  and  they  con- 
tinued to  sit  in  uninterrupted  silence  till  the 
hour  of  rest,  when  they  retired  to  their  chamber. 

La  Motte  lay  in  a  state  of  disturbed  watch- 
fulness for  some  time,  and  bis  frequent  starts 
awoke  Madame ;  who,  however,  being  pacified 
by  some  trifling  excuse,  soon  went  to  sleep  again. 
This  agitation  continued  till  near  midnight, 
when,  recollecting  that  the  time  was  now  passing 
in  idle  reflection  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
action,  he  stole  silently  from  his  bed,  wrapped 
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himself  in  his  night-gown,  and  taking  the  lamp 
which  burned  nightly  in  his  chamber,  passed  up 
the  spiral  staircase.  As  he  went  he  frequent- 
ly looked  back,  and  often  started  and  listened  to 
the  hollow  sighings  of  the  blast. 

His  hand  shook  so  violently,  when  he  attempt- 
ed- to  unlock  the  door  of  Adeline's  chamber,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  set  the  lamp  on  the  ground,  and 
apply  both  his  hands.  The  noise  hemade  with  the 
key  induced  him  to  suppose  he  must  have  awa- 
kened her ;  but  when  he  opened  the  door,  and 
perceived  the  stillness  that  reigned  within,  he  was 
convinced  she  was  asleep.  When  he  approach- 
ed the  bed,  he  heard  her  gently  breathe,  and 
soon  after  sigh — and  he  stopped  ;  but  silence  re- 
turning, he  again  advanced,  and  then  heard  her 
sing  in  her  sleep.  As  he  listened  he  distinguish- 
ed some  notes  of  a  melancholy  little  air,  which, 
in  her  happier  days,  she  had  often  sung  to  him. 
The  low  and  mournful  accent  in  which  she  now 
uttered  them  expressed  too  well  the  tone  of  her 
mind. 

La  Motte  now  stepped  hastily  towards  the 
bed,  when,  breathing  a  deep  sigh,  she  was  again 
silent.  He  undrew  the  curtain,  and  saw  her  ly- 
ing in  a  profound  sleep,  her  cheek,  yet  wet  with 
tears,  resting  upon  her  arm.  He  stood  a  mo- 
ment looking  at  her  ;  and  as  he  viewed  her  in- 
nocent and  lovely  countenance,  pale  in  grief,  the 
light  of  the  lamp,  which  shone  strong  upon  her 
eyes,  awoke  her,  and,  perceiving  a  man,  she  ut- 
tered a  scream.  Her  recollection  returning,  she 
knew  him  to  be  La  Motte,  and  it  instantly  re- 
curring to  her  that  the  Marquis  was  at  hand,  she 
raised  nerself  in  bed,  and  implored  pity  and  pro- 
tection. La  Motte  stood  looking  eagerly  at  her, 
but  without  replying. 

The  wildness  of  his  looks  and  the  gloomy  si- 
lence he  preserved  increased  her  alarm,  and  with 
tears  of  terror  she  renewed  her  supplication. 
You  once  saved  me  from  destruction,  cried  she ; 
( >  save  me  now  !  Have  pity  upon  me !— I  have  no 
protector  but  you ! 

What  is  it  you  fear  ?  said  La  Motte,  in  a  tone 
scarcely  articulate. — O  save  me — save  me  from 
the  Marquis! 

Rise  then,  said  he,  and  dress  yourself  quickly 
— I  shall  be  back  again  in  a  few  minutes. — He 
Ugh  ted  a  candle  that  stood  on  the  table,  and  left 
the  chamber.  Adeline  immediately  arose  and 
endeavoured  to  dress,  but  her  thoughts  were  so 
bewildered,  that  she  scarcely  knew  what  she  did, 
and  her  whole  frame  so  violently  agitated  that 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  preserved 
herself  from  fainting.  She  threw  her  clothes 
hastily  on,  and  then  sat  down  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  La  Motte.  A  considerable  time  elapsed, 
yet  he  did  not  appear,  and,  having  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  compose  her  spirits,  the  pain  of 
suspense  at  length  became  so  insupportable,  that 
she  opened  the  door  of  her  chamber,  and  went 
to  the  top  of  the  staircase  to  listen.  She  thought 
she  heard  voices  below ;  but,  considering  that  if 


the  Marquis  was  there,  her  appearance  could 
only  increase  her  danger,  she  checked  the  step 
Bhe  had  almost  involuntarily  taken  to  descend. 
Still  she  listened,  and  still  thought  she  distin- 
guished voices.  Soon  after  she  heard  a  door 
shut,  and  then  footsteps,  and  she  hastened  back- 
to  her  chamber. 

Near  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  and  La 
Motte  did  not  appear ;  when  again  she  thought 
she  heard  a  murmur  of  voices  below,  and  also 
passing  steps,  and  at  length  her  anxiety  not 
suffering  her  to  remain  in  her  room,  she  moved 
through  the  passage  that  communicated  with  the 
spiral  staircase ;  but  all  was  now  still.  In  a  few 
moments,  however,  a  light  flashed  across  the 
hall,  and  La  Motte  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
vaulted  room.  He  looked  up,  and  seeing  Ade- 
line in  the  gallery,  beckoned  her  to  descend. 

She  hesitated  and  looked  towards  her  cham- 
ber ;  but  La  Motte  now  approached  the  stairs, 
and,  with  faltering  steps,  she  went  to  meet  him. 
I  fear  the  Marquis  may  see  me,  said  she,  whis- 
pering ;  where  is  he  ? — La  Motte  took  her  hand, 
and  led  her  on,  assuring  her  she  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  Marquis.  The  wildness  of  his 
looks,  however,  and  the  trembling  of  his  hand, 
seemed  to  contradict  this  assurance,  and  she  in- 
quired whither  he  was  leading  her.  To  the  fo- 
rest, said  La  Motte,  that  you  may  escape  from 
the  abbey — a  horse  waits  for  you  without.  I 
can  save  you  by  no  other  means. — New  terror 
seized  her.  She  could  scarcely  believe  that  La 
Motte,  who  had  hitherto  conspired  with  the 
Marquis,  and  had  so  closely  confined  her,  should 
now  himself  undertake  her  escape,  and  she  at 
this  moment  felt  a  dreadful  presentiment,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  account  for,  that  he  was 
leading  her  out  to  murder  her  in  the  forest. 
Again  shrinking  back,  she  supplicated  his  mercy. 
He  assured  her  he  meant  only  to  protect  her, 
and  desired  she  would  not  waste  time. 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  that  spoke 
sincerity,  and  she  suffered  him  to  conduct  her  to 
a  side- door  that  opened  into  the  forest,  where  she 
could  just  distinguish  through  the  gloom  a  man 
on  horseback.  This  brought  to  her  remembrance 
the  night  in  which  she  had  quitted  the  tomb, 
when  trusting  to  the  person  who  appeared,  she 
had  been  carried  to  the  Marquis  s  villa.  La 
Motte  called,  and  was  answered  by  Peter,  whose 
voice  somewhat  reassured  Adeline. 

He  then  told  her  that  the  Marquis  would  re- 
turn to  the  abbey  on  the  following  morning,  and 
that  this  could  be  her  only  opportunity  of  esca- 
ping his  designs  ;  that  she  might  rely  upon  his 
(La  Motte's)  word,  that  Peter  had  orders  to 
carry  her  wherever  she  chose ;  but  as  he  knew 
the  Marquis  would  he  indefatigable  in  search 
after  her,  he  advised  her  by  all  means  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  which  she  might  do  with  Peter, 
who  was  a  native  of  Savoy,  and  would  convey 
her  to  the  house  of  his  sister.  There  she  might 
remain  till  La  Motte  himself,  who  did  not  now 
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think  it  would  be  safe  to  continue  much  longer  easily  get  a  lodging,  ma'amselle,  and  everything 

in  France,  should  join  her.    He  entreated  her,  you  want. 

whatever  might  happen,  never  to  mention  the  Adeline  resolved  to  go  with  him  to  Savoy, 

events  which  had  passed  at  the  abbey.  To  save  La  Motte,  who  knew  the  character  and  designs 

you,  Adeline,  I  have  risked  my  life ;  do  not  in-  of  the  Marquis,  had  advised  her  to  leave  the 

crease  my  danger  and  your  own  by  any  mine-  kingdom,  and  had  told  her,  what  her  fears  might 

cessary  discoveries.  We  may  never  meet  again,  have  suggested,  that  the  Marquis  would  be  in- 

but  I  hope  you  will  be  happy ;  and  remember,  defatigable  in  search  of  her.   His  motive  for 

when  you  think  of  me,  that  I  am  not  quite  so  this  advice  must  be  a  desire  of  serving  her ; 

bad  as  I  have  been  tempted  to  be.  why  else,  when  she  was  already  in  his  power, 

Having  said  this,  he  gave  her  some  money,  should  he  remove  her  to  another  place,  and  even 

which  he  told  her  would  be  necessary  to  defray  furnish  her  with  money  for  the  expenses  of  a 

the  expenses  of  her  journey.  Adeline  could  no  journey  ? 

longer  doubt  his  sincerity,  and  her  transports  of  At  Leloncourt,  where  Peter  said  he  was  well 
joy  and  gratitude  would  scarcely  permit  her  to  known,  she  would  be  most  likely  to  meet  with 
thank  him.  She  wished  to  have  bid  Madame  protection  and  comfort,  even  should  his  sister 
La  Motte  farewell,  and  indeed  earnestly  request-  be  dead ;  and  its  distance  and  solitary  situation 
ed  it ;  but  he  again  told  her  she  had  no  time  to  were  circumstances  that  pleased  her.  These  re- 
lose,  and,  having  wrapped  her  in  a  large  cloak,  flections  would  have  pointed  out  to  her  the  pro- 
he  lifted  her  on  the  horse.  She  bade  him  adieu  dence  of  proceeding  to  Savoy,  had  she  been  less 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  Peter  set  off  as  fast  destitute  of  resources  in  France ;  in  her  pr 


the  darkness  would  permit.  situation  they  proved  it  to  be  necessary. 
When  they  were  got  some  way,  lam  glad,  with  She  inquired  farther  concerning  the  route  they 
all  ray  heart,  ma'amselle,  said  he,  to  see  you  were  to  take,  and  whether  Peter  was  sufticient- 
again.  Who  would  have  thought,  after  all,  that  ly  acquainted  with  the  road.  When  once  I  get 
my  master  himself  would  have  bid  me  take  you  to  Thiers,  I  know  it  well  enough,  said  Peter, 
away  ?  Well !  to  be  sure,  strange  things  come  for  I  have  gone  it  many  a  time  in  my  younger 
to  pass ;  but  I  hope  we  shall  have  better  luck  days,  and  anybody  will  tell  us  the  way  there, 
this  time. — Adeline,  not  choosing  to  reproach  —They  travelled  for  several  hours  in  darkaea 
him  with  the  treachery  of  which  she  feared  he  and  silence,  and  it  was  not  till  they  emerged 
had  been  formerly  guilty,  thanked  him  for  his  from  the  forest  that  Adeline  saw  the  morning 
good  wishes,  and  said  she  hoped  they  should  be  light  streak  the  eastern  clouds.  The  sight 
more  fortunate ;  but  Peter,  m  his  usual  strain  cheered  and  revived  her ;  and  as  she  travelled 
of  eloquence,  proceeded  to  undeceive  her  in  this  silently  along,  her  mind  revolved  the  events  of 
point,  and  to  acquaint  her  with  every  circum-  the  past  night,  and  meditated  plans  for  the  fa- 
stance  which  hiB  memory,  and  it  was  naturally  a  ture.  The  present  kindness  of  La  Motte  ap- 
strong  one,  could  furnish.  p eared  so  very  different  from  his  former  conduct, 
Peter  expressed  such  an  artless  interest  in  her  that  it  astonished  and  perplexed  her,  and  she 
welfare,  and  such  concern  for  her  former  disap-  could  only  account  for  it  by  attributing  it  to 
pointment,  that  she  could  no  longer  doubt  his  one  of  those  sudden  impulses  of  humanity  which 
faithfulness ;  and  this  conviction  not  only  sometimes  operate  even  upon  the  most  depraved 
strengthened  her  confidence  in  the  present  un-  hearts. 

dertaking,  but  made  her  listen  to  his  converaa-  But  when  she  recollected  his  former  words, 

tion  with  kindness  and  pleasure.  I  should  never  that  he  was  not  roaster  of  himself,  she  could 

have  staid  at  the  abbey  till  this  time,  said  he,  if  scarcely  believe  that  mere  pity  should  induce 

I  could  have  got  away ;  but  my  master  fright-  him  to  break  the  bonds  which  had  hitherto  so 

ened  me  so  about  the  Marquis,  and  I  had  not  strongly  held  him  :  and  then,  con  siderine  the 

money  enough  to  carry  me  into  my  own  coun-  altered  conduct  of  the  Marquis,  she  was  inclined 

try,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  stay.    It's  well  we  to  think  that  she  owed  her  liberty  to  some  change 

have  got  some  solid  louis  d'ors  now ;  for  I  ques-  in  his  sentiments  towards  her ;  yet  the  advice 

tion,  ma'amselle,  whether  the  people  on  the  road  La  Motte  had  given  her  to  quit  the  kingdom, 

would  have  taken  those  trinkets  you  formerly  and  the  money  with  which  he  had  supplied  her 

talked  of  for  money.  for  that  purpose,  seemed  to  contradict  this  opi- 

Possibly  not,  said  Adeline ;  I  am  thankful  to  nion,  and  involved  her  again  in  doubt. 

Monsieur  La  Motte  that  we  have  more  certain  Peter  now  got  directions  to  Thiers,  which  place 

means  of  procuring  conveniences.   What  route  they  reached  without  any  accident,  and  t  here 

shall  you  take  when  we  leave  the  forest,  Peter  ?  stopped  to  refresh  themselves.  As  soon  as  Peter 

—Peter  mentioned  very  correctly  a  great  part  of  thought  the  horse  sufficiently  rested,  they  *P*° 

the  road  to  Lyons ;  and  then,  said  he,  we  can  set  forward,  and  from  the  rich  plains  of  the 

easily  get  to  Savoy,  and  that  will  be  nothing.  My  Lyonnois,  Adeline,  for  the  first  time,  caught  * 

sister,  God  bless  her !  I  hope  is  living :  I  have  view  of  the  distant  Alps,  whose  majestic  heads 

not  seen  her  many  a  year  ;  but  if  she  is  not,  all  seeming  to  prop  the  vault  of  heaven,  filled  btf 

the  people  will  be  glad  to  sec  mc,  and  you  will  mind  with  sublime  emotions. 
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In  a  few  hours  they  reached  the  vale,  in  which 
stands  the  city  of  Lyons,  whose  beautiful  envi- 
ron*, studded  with  villas,  and  rich  with  cultiva- 
tion, withdrew  Adeline  from  the  melancholy  con- 
templation of  her  own  circumstances,  and  her 
more  painful  anxiety  for  Theodore. 

When  they  reached  that  busy  city,  her  first 
care  was  to  inquire  concerning  the  passage  of 
the  Rhone ;  but  she  forbore  to  make  these  in- 
quiries of  the  people  of  the  inn,  considering  that 
if  the  Marquis  should  follow  her  thither,  they 
might  enable  him  to  pursue  her  route.  She, 
therefore,  sent  Peter  to  the  quays  to  hire  a  boat, 
while  she  herself  took  a  slight  repast,  it  being 
her  intention  to  embark  immediately.  Peter 
presently  returned,  having  engaged  a  boat  and 
men  to  take  them  up  the  Rhone  to  the  nearest 
part  of  Savoy,  from  whence  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed by  land  to  the  village  of  Leloncourt. 

Having  taken  some  refreshment,  she  ordered 
him  to  conduct  her  to  the  vesseL  A  new  and 
striking  scene  presented  itself  to  Adeline,  who 
looked  with  surprise  upon  the  river,  gay  with 
vessels,  and  the  quay  crowded  with  busy  faces, 
and  felt  the  contrast  which  the  cheerful  objects 
around  bore  to  herself— to  her  an  orphan,  deso- 
late, helpless,  and  flying  from  persecution  and 
her  country.  She  spoke  with  the  roaster  of  the 
boat,  and  having  sent  Peter  back  to  the  inn  for 
the  horse,  (La  Motte's  gift  to  Peter,  in  lieu  of 
some  arrears  of  wages,)  they  embarked. 

As  they  slowly  passed  up  the  Rhone,  whose 
steep  banks,  crowned  with  mountains,  exhibit- 
ed the  most  various,  wild,  and  romantic  scenery, 
Adeline  sat  in  pensive  reverie.  The  novelty  of 
the  scene  through  which  she  floated,  now  frown- 
ing with  savage  grandeur,  and  now  smiling  in 
fertility,  and  gay  with  towns  and  villages,  sooth- 
ed her  mind,  and  her  sorrow  gradually  softened 
into  a  gentle  and  not  unpleasing  melancholy. 
She  had  seated  herself  at  the  head  of  the  boat, 
where  she  watched  its  sides  cleave  the  swift 
stream,  and  listened  to  the  dashing  of  the  waters. 

The  boat  slowly  opposing  the  current,  passed 
along,for  some  hours,  and  at  length  the  veil  of 
evening  was  stretched  over  the  landscape.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  Adeline,  regardless  of  the 
dews  that  now  fell,  remained  in  the  open  air, 
observing  the  objects  darken  round  her,  the 
gay  tints  of  the  horizon  fade  away,  and  the  stars 
gradually  appear,  trembling,  upon  the  lucid 
mirror  of  the  waters.  The  scene  was  now  sunk 
in  deep  shadow,  and  the  silence  of  the  hour  was 
broken  only  by  the  measured  dashing  of  the 
oars,  and  now  and  then  by  the  voice  of  Peter 
speaking  to  the  boatmen.   Adeline  sat  lost  in 
thought ;  the  forlornness  of  her  circumstances 
came  heightened  to  her  imagination. 

She  saw  herself  surrounded  by  the  darkness 
and  stillness  of  night,  in  a  strange  place,  far  dis- 
tant from  any  friends,  going  she  scarcely  knew 
whither,  under  the  guidance  of  strangers,  and 
pursued,  perhaps,  by  an  inveterate  enemy.  She 


pictured  to  herself  the  rage  of  the  Marquis  now 
that  he  had  discovered  her  flight,  and  though 
she  knew  it  very  unlikely  he  should  follow  her 
by  water,  for  which  reason  she  had  chosen  that 
manner  of  travelling,  she  trembled  at  the  por* 
trait  her  fancy  drew.  Her  thoughts  then  wan- 
dered to  the  plan  she  should  adopt  after  reach- 
ing Savoy ;  and  much  as  her  experience  had  pre- 
judiced her  against  the  manners  of  a  convent, 
she  saw  no  place  more  likely  to  aflbrd  her  a  pro- 
per asylum.  At  length  she  retired  to  the  little 
cabin  for  a  few  hours'  repose. 

She  awoke  with  the  dawn,  and  her  mind  be- 
ing too  much  disturbed  to  sleep  again,  she  rose 
and  watched  the  gradual  approach  of  day.  As 
she  mused,  she  expressed  the  feelings  of  the 
moment  in  the  following 

■ 

SONNET. 

Morn's  beaming  eyes  at  length  unclose, 

And  wake  the  blushes  of  the  rose, 

That  all  night  long  oppress'd  with  dews, 

And  veil'd  in  chilling  shade  its  hues, 

Reclined,  forlorn,  the  languid  head, 

And  sadly  sought  its  parent  bed  ; 
Warmth  from  her  ray  the  trembling  flower  derives, 
And  sweetly  blushing  through  its  tears,  revives. 

"  Morn's  beaming  eyes  at  length  unclose," 

And  melt  the  tears  that  bend  the  rose ; 

But  can  their  charms  suppress  the  sigh, 

Or  chase  the  tear  from  Sorrow's  eye  ? 

Can  all  their  lustrous  light  impart 

One  ray  of  peace  to  Sorrow's  heart  ? 
Ah  !  no ;  their  fires  her  fainting  soul  opprfti 
Eve's  pensive  shades  more  soothe  her  meek  distress  ! 

When  Adeline  left  the  abbey,  La  Motte  had 
remained  for  some  time  at  the  gate,  listening  to 
the  steps  of  the  horse  that  carried  her,  till  the 
sound  was  lost  in  distance ;  he  then  turned  into 
the  hall  with  a  lightness  of  heart  to  which  he 
had  long  been  a  stranger.  The  satisfaction  of 
having  thus  preserved  her,  as  he  hoped,  from 
the  designs  of  the  Marquis,  overcame  for  a  while 
all  sense  of  the  danger  in  which  this  step  must 
involve  him.  But  when  he  returned  entirely 
to  his  own  situation,  the  terrors  of  the  Mar- 
quis's resentment  struck  their  full  force  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  considered  how  he  might  best  es- 
cape it. 

It  was  now  past  midnight — the  Marquis  was 
expected  early  on  the  following  day  ;  and  in  this 
interval  it  at  first  appeared  probable  to  him  that 
he  might  quit  the  forest.  There  was  only  one 
horse ;  but  he  considered  whether  it  would  be 
best  to  set  off  immediately  for  Auboine,  where 
a  carriage  might  be  procured  to  convey  his  fa- 
mily ana  his  moveables  from  the  abbey,  or  quiet- 
ly to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis,  and  en- 
deavour to  impose  upxm  him  by  a  forged  story 
of  Adeline's  escape. 

The  time  whicu  must  elapse  before  a  carriage 
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could  reach  the  abbey,  would  leave  him  scarce- 
ly sufficient  to  escape  from  the  forest ;  what 
money  he  had  remaining  from  the  Marquis's 
bounty  would  not  carry  him  far  ;  and  when  it 
was  expended  he  must  probably  be  at  a  loss  for 
subsistence,  should  he  not  before  then  be  de- 
tected. By  remaining  at  the  abbey,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  was  unconscious  of  deserving  the 
Marquis's  resentment,  and  though  he  could  not 
expect  to  impress  a  belief  upon  him  that  his  or- 
ders had  been  executed,  he  might  make  it  ap- 
pear that  Peter  only  had  been  accessary  to  the 
escape  of  Adeline ;  an  account  which  would  seem 
the  more  probable,  from  Peter's  having  been  for- 
merly detected  in  a  similar  scheme.  He  believed, 
also;  that  if  the  Marquis  should  threaten  to  de- 
liver him  into  the  hands  of  justice,  he  might 
save  himself  by  a  menace  of  disclosing  the  crime 
be  had  commissioned  him  to  perpetrate. 

Thus  arguing,  La  Motte  resolved  to  remain 
at  the  abbey,  and  await  the  event  of  the  Mar- 
quis's disappointment. 

When  the  Marquis  did  arrive,  and  was  infor- 
med of  Adeline's  flight,  the  strong  workings  of 
his  soul,  which  appeared  in  his  countenance  for 
a  while  alarmed  and  terrified  La  Motte.  He 
cursed  himself  and  her  in  terms  of  such  coarse- 
ness and  vehemence,  as  La  Motte  was  astonish- 
ed to  hear  from  a  man  whose  manners  were  ge- 
nerally amiable,  whatever  might  be  the  violence 
and  criminality  of  his  passions.  To  invent  and 
express  these  terms  seemed  to  give  him  not  only 
relief,  but  delight ;  yet  he  appeared  more  shock- 
ed at  the  circumstance  of  her  escape,  than  ex- 
asperated at  the  carelessness  of  La  Motte,  and  re- 
collecting at  length  that  he  wasted  time,  he  left 
the  abbey,  and  dispatched  several  of  his  servants 
in  pursuit  of  her. 

When  he  was  gone,  La  Motte,  believing  his 
story  had  succeeded,  returned  to  the  pleasure  of 
considering  that  he  had  done  his  duty,  and  to 
the  hope  that  Adeline  was  now  beyond  the  reach 
of  pursuit.  This  calm  was  of  short  continuance. 
In  a  few  hours  the  Marquis  returned,  accompa- 
nied by  the  officers  of  justice.  The  affrighted 
La  Motte,  perceiving  him  approach,  endeavour- 
ed to  conceal  himself,  but  was  seized  and  carried 
to  the  Marquis,  who  drew  him  aside. 

I  am  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  said  he,  by  such 
a  superficial  story  as  you  nave  invented ;  you 
know  your  life  is  in  my  hands ;  tell  me  instant- 
ly where  you  have  secreted  Adeline,  or  I  will 
charge  you  with  the  crime  you  have  committed 
against  me ;  but,  upon  your  disclosing  the  place 
of  her  concealment,  I  will  dismiss  the  officers, 
and,  if  you  wish  it*  assist  you  to  leave  the  king- 
dom- You  have  no  time  to  hesitate,  and  may 
know  that  I  will  not  be  trifled  with.  La  Motte 
attempted  to  appease  the  Marquis,  and  affirmed 
that  Adeline  was  really  fled  he  knew  not  whi- 
ther.— You  will  remember,  my  lord,  that  your 
character  is  also  in  my  power  ;  and  that,  if  you 
proceed  to  extremities,  you  will  compel  me  to  re- 


veal in  the  face  of  day,  that  you  would  have 
made  me  a  murderer. 

And  who  will  believe  you  ?  said  the  Marquis. 
The  crimes  that  banished  you  from  society  will 
be  no  testimony  of  your  veracity,  and  that  with 
which  I  now  charge  you,  will  bring  with  it  a 
sufficient  presumption  that  your  accusation  is 
malicious. — Officers,  do  your  duty. 

They  entered  the  room  and  seized  La  Motte, 
whom  terror  now  deprived  of  all  power  of  resist- 
ance, could  resistance  have  availed  him,  and  in 
the  perturbation  of  his  mind,  he  informed  the 
Marquis  that  Adeline  had  taken  the  road  to  Ly- 
ons. This  discovery,  however,  was  made  too  late 
to  serve  himself ;  the  Marquis  seized  the  advan- 
tage it  offered,  but  the  charge  had  been  given, 
and,  with  the  anguish  of  knowing  that  he  had 
exposed  Adeline  to  danger,  without  benefitting 
himself,  La  Motte  submitted  in  silence  to  his 
fate.  Scarcely  allowing  time  to  collect  what 
little  effects  might  easily  be  carried  with  him, 
the  officers  conveyed  him  from  the  abbey ;  but 
the  Marquis,  in  consideration  of  the  extreme 
distress  of  Madame  La  Motte,  directed  one  of 
his  servants  to  procure  a  carriage  from  Auboine, 
that  she  might  follow  her  husband. 

The  Marquis  in  the  meantime,  now  acquaint- 
ed with  the  route  Adeline  had  taken,  sent  for- 
ward his  faithful  valet  to  trace  her  to  the  place 
of  concealment,  and  return  immediately  with 
intelligence  to  die  villa. 

Abandoned  to  despair,  La  Motte  and  his  wife 
quitted  the  forest  of  Fontanville,  which  had  for 
so  many  months  afforded  them  an  asylum,  and 
embarked  once  more  upon  the  tumultuous  world, 
where  justice  would  meet  La  Motte  in  the  form 
of  destruction.  They  had  entered  the  forest  as 
a  refuge,  rendered  necessary  by  the  former  crimes 
of  La  Motte,  and  for  some  time  found  in  it  the 
security  they  sought;  but  other  offences,  for  even 
in  that  sequestered  spot  there  hapt>ened  to  be 
temptation,  soon  succeeded,  and  bis  life,  already 
sufficiently  marked  by  the  punishment  of  vice, 
now  afforded  him  another  instance  of  this  great 
truth,  That  where  guilt  is,  there  peace  cannot 
enter. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

Hail,  awful  scenes,  that  calm  the  troubled  breast, 
And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repose  ! 

Bkattiz. 

Adeline,  meanwhile,  and  Peter  proceeded  on 
their  voyage,  without  any  accident,  and  landed 
in  Savoy,  where  Peter  placed  her  upon  the  horse, 
and  himself  walked  beside  her.  When  he  came 
within  sight  of  his  native  mountains,  his  extra- 
vagant joy  burst  forth  into  frequent  exclama- 
tions, and  he  would  often  ask  Adeline  if  she  had 
ever  seen  such  hills  in  France.  No,  no,  said  he, 
the  hills  there  arc  very  well  for  French  liills,  but 
they  arc  not  to  be  named  on  the  same  day  with 
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ours. — Adeline,  lost  in  admiration  of  the  asto-  there,  too,  is  the  good  pastor's  chateau ;  look 

nishing  and  tremendous  scenery  around  her,  as-  ma'amselle,  that  white  house,  with  the  smoke 

sen  ted  very  warmly  to  the  truth  of  Peter's  asser-  curling,  that  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  yon- 

tion,  which  encouraged  him  to  expatiate  more  der.  I  wonder  whether  he  is  alive  yet.  He  was 

largely  upon  the  advantages  of  his  country ;  its  not  old  when  I  left  the  place,  and  as  much  be- 

disad vantages  he  totally  forgot ;  and  though  he  loved  as  ever  man  was ;  but  death  spares  nobody ! 

gave  away  nis  last  sous  to  the  children  of  the  They  had  now  reached  the  village,  which  was 

wasantry  that  run  barefooted  by  the  side  of  the  extremely  neat,  though  it  did  not  promise  much 

horse,  he  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  happiness  and  accommodation.  Peter  had  hardly  advanced  ten 

content  of  the  inhabitants.  steps  before  he  was  accosted  by  some  of  his  old 

His  native  village,  indeed,  was  an  exception  acquaintance,  who  shook  hands,  and  seemed  not 

to  the  general  character  of  the  country,  and  to  to  Know  how  to  part  with  him.   He  inquired 

the  usual  effects  of  an  arbitrary  government :  it  for  his  sister,  and  was  told  she  was  alive  and 

was  flourishing,  healthy,  and  happy  ;  and  these  well.   As  they  passed  on,  so  many  of  his  old 

advantages  it  chiefly  owed  to  the  activity  and  friends  flocked  round  him,  that  Adeline  became 

attentiouof  the  benevolent  clergyman  whose  cure  quite  weary  of  the  delay.  Many  whom  he  had 

it  was.  left  in  the  vigour  of  hfe,  were  now  tottering 

Adeline,  who  now  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  under  the  infirmities  of  age  ;  while  their  sons 

long  anxiety  and  fatigue,  much  wished  to  arrive  and  daughters,  whom  he  had  known  only  in 

at  the  end  of  her  journey,  and  inquired  impa-  the  playfulness  of  infancy,  were  grown  from  his 

tiently  of  Peter  concerning  it.  Her  spirits  tnus  remembrance,  and  in  the  pride  of  youth.  At 

weakened,  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the  scenes  length  they  approached  the  cottage,  and  were 

which  had  so  lately  awakened  emotions  of  de-  met  by  his  sister,  who,  having  heard  of  his  ar- 

Ughtful  sublimity,  now  awed  her  into  terror ;  rival,  came  and  welcomed  him  with  unfeigned 

she  trembled  at  the  sound  of  the  torrents  rolling  joy. 

among  the  cliffs,  and  thundering  in  the  vale  be-  On  seeing  Adeline,  she  seemed  surprised,  but 
low,  and  shrunk  from  the  view  of  the  precipices,  assisted  her  to  alight,  and  conducting  her  into 
which  sometimes  overhung  the  road,  and  at  a  neat  cottage,  received  her  with  a  warmth  of 
others  appeared  beneath  it.  Fatigued  as  she  was,  kindness  which  would  have  graced  a  better  si- 
she  frequently  dismounted  to  climb  on  foot  the  tuation.  Adeline  requested  to  speak  with  her 
steep  flinty  road,  which  she  feared  to  travel  on  alone,  for  the  room  was  now  crowded  with  Peter's 
horseback .  friends,  and  then  acquainting  her  with  such  par- 
The  day  was  closing,  when  they  drew  near  a  ticulara  of  her  circumstances  as  it  was  necessary 
small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Savoy  Alps,  and  to  communicate,  desired  to  know  if  she  could  bo 
the  sun,  in  all  his  evening  splendour,  now  sink-  accommodated  with  lodging  in  the  cottage.  Yes, 
ing  behind  their  summits,  tlurew  a  farewell  ma'amselle,  said  the  good  woman,  to  such  as  it 
gleam  athwart  the  landscape,  so  soft  and  glow-  is,  you  are  heartily  welcome ;  I  am  only  sorry  it 
ing,  as  drew  from  Adeline,  languid  as  she  was,  is  not  better.  But  you  seem  ill,  ma'amselle : 
an  exclamation  of  rapture.  what  shall  I  get  you  r 
The  romantic  situation  of  the  village  next  at-  Adeline,  who  had  been  long  struggling  with 
ted  her  notice.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of  several  fatigue  and  indisposition,  now  yielded  to  their 


stupendous  mountains,  which  formed  a  chain  pressure.  She  said  she  was  indeed  ill ;  but  hoped 

round  a  lake  at  some  little  distance,  and  the  that  rest  would  restore  her,  and  desired  a  bed 

woods  that  swept  from  their  summits  almost  cm-  might  be  immediately  prepared.   The  good  wo- 

bosomed  the  village.  The  lake,  unruffled  by  the  man  went  out  to  obey  ner,  and  soon  returning, 

lightest  air,  reflected  the  vernul  tints  of  the  ho-  shewed  her  to  a  little  cabin,  where  she  retired 


rizon,  with  the  sublime  scenery  on  its  borders,  to  a  bed,  whose  cleanliness  was  its  only  recom- 

darkening  every  instant  with  the  falling  twi-  mendation. 

light.  But,  notwithstanding  her  fatigue,  she  could 

When  Peter  perceived  the  village,  he  burst  not  sleep ;  and  her  mind,  in  spite  of  all  her  ef- 

into  a  shout  of  joy :  Thank  God !  said  he,  we  forts,  returned  to  the  scenes  that  were  past,  or 

are  near  home ;  there  is  my  dear  native  place,  presented  gloomy  and  imperfect  visions  of  the 

It  looks  just  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago ;  and  future. 

there  are  the  same  old  trees  growing  round  our  The  difference  between  her  own  condition  and 

cottage  yonder,  and  the  huge  rock  that  rises  that  of  other  persons,  educated  as  she  had  been, 

above  it.  My  poor  father  died  there,  ma'amselle.  struck  her  forcibly,  and  she  -vept    They,  said 

Pray  heaven  my  sister  be  alive;  it  is  a  long  while  she,  have  friends  and  relations,  all  striving  to 

since  I  saw  her. — Adeline  listened  with  a  mclan-  save  them,  not  only  from  what  may  hurt,  but 

choly  pleasure  to  these  artless  expressions  of  what  may  displease  them,  watching  not  only  for 

Peter,  who,  in  retracing  the  scenes  of  his  former  their  present  safety,  but  for  their  future  advan- 

days,  seemed  to  live  them  over  again.   As  they  tage,  and  preventing  them  even  from  injuring 

approached  the  village,  he  continued  to  point  themselves.   But  during  my  whole  hfe  I  have 

out  various  objects  of  his  remembrance.   And  never  known  a  friend ;  have  been  in  general  sux- 
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rounded  by  enemies,  and  very  seldom  exempt 
from  some  circumstance  either  of  danger  or  ca- 
lamity. Yet  surely  I  am  not  born  to  be  for  ever 
wretched  j  the  time  will  come  when — She  began 
to  think  she  might  one  time  be  happy  ;  but  re- 
collecting the  desperate  situation  of  Theodore, 
No,  said  she,  I  can  never  hope  even  for  peace  ! 

Early  the  following  morning  the  good  woman 
of  the  house  came  to  inquire  how  ahe  had  rested, 
and  found  she  had  slept  little,  and  was  much 
worse  than  on  the  preceding  night.  The  un- 
easiness of  her  mind  contributed  to  heighten  the 
feverish  symptoms  that  attended  her,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  her  disorder  began  to  assume 
a  serious  aspect.  She  observed  its  progress  with 
composure,  resigning  herself  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  feeling  little  to  regret  in  life.  Her  kind  host- 
ess did  everything  in  her  power  to  relieve  her, 
and  there  was  neither  physician  nor  apothecary 
in  the  village,  so  that  nature  was  deprived  of 
none  of  her  advantages.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  disorder  rapidly  increased,  and  on  the  third 
day  from  its  first  attack  she  became  delirious ; 
after  which  she  sunk  into  a  state  of  stupefaction. 

How  long  she  remained  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition she  knew  not ;  but,  on  recovering  her  sen- 
ses, she  found  herself  in  an  apartment  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  she  remembered.  It  was  spa- 
cious and  almost  beautiful,  the  bed  and  every- 
thing around  being  in  one  style  of  elegant  sim- 
plicity. For  some  minutes  she  lay  in  a  trance 
of  surprise,  endeavouring  to  recollect  her  scatter- 
ed ideas  of  the  past,  and  almost  fearing  to  move, 
lest  the  pleasing  vision  should  vanish  from  her 
eyes. 

At  length  she  ventured  to  raise  herself,  when 
she  presently  heard  a  soft  voice  speaking  near 
her,  and  the  bed-curtain  on  one  Bide  was  gently 
undrawn  by  a  beautiful  girl.  Ab  she  leaned  for- 
ward over  the  bed,  with  a  smile  of  mingled  ten- 
derness and  joy,  she  inquired  of  her  patient  how 
she  did.  A  deline  gazed  in  silent  admiration  upon 
the  most  interesting  female  countenance  she  had 
ever  seen,  in  whicn  the  expression  of  sweetness, 
united  with  lively  sense  and  refinement,  was 
chastened  by  simplicity. 

Adeline  at  length  recollected  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  thank  her  kind  inquirer,  and  begged 
to  know  to  whom  she  was  obliged,  and  where 
she  was  ?  Tbe  lovely  girl  pressed  her  hand, 
'Tis  we  who  are  obliged,  said  she.  Oh !  how  I  re- 
joice to  find  that  you  have  recovered  your  recol- 
lection.— She  said  no  more,  but  flew  to  the  door 
of  the  apartment  and  disappeared.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes she  returned  with  an  elderly  lady,  who, 
approaching  the  bed  with  an  air  of  tender  inte- 
rest, asked  concerning  the  state  of  Adeline ;  to 
which  the  latter  replied,  as  well  as  the  agitation 
of  her  spirits  would  permit,  and  repeated  her 
desire  of  knowing  to  whom  she  was  so  greatly 
obliged.  You  shall  know  that  hereafter,  said 
the  lady  ;  at  present  be  assured,  that  you  are 
with  those  who  will  think  their  care  much  over- 


paid by  your  recovery ;  submit,  therefore,  to 
everything  that  may  conduce  to  it,  and  consent 
to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 

Adeline  gratefully  smiled,  and  bowed  her  head 
in  silent  assent.  The  lady  now  quitted  the  room 
for  a  medicine ;  having  given  which  to  Adeline, 
the  curtain  was  closed,  and  she  was  left  to  re- 
pose. But  her  thoughts  were  too  busy  to  suffer 
her  to  profit  by  the  opportunity.  She  contem- 
plated the  past,  and  viewed  the  present ;  and, 
when  she  compared  them,  the  contrast  struck 
her  with  astonishment.  The  whole  appeared  like 
one  of  those  sudden  transitions  so  frequent  in 
dreams,  in  which  we  pass  from  grief  and  despair, 
we  know  not  how,  to  comfort  and  delight.  Yet 
she  looked  forward  to  the  future  with  a  trem- 
bling anxiety,  that  threatened  to  retard  her  re- 
covery, and  which,  when  she  remembered  the 
words  of  her  generous  benefactress,  she  endea- 
voured to  suppress.  Had  she  better  known  the 
disposition  of  the  persons  in  whose  house  she 
now  was,  her  anxiety,  as  far  as  it  regarded  her- 
self, must  in  a  great  measure  have  been  done 
away  ;  for  La  Luc,  its  owner,  was  one  of  those 
rare  characters  to  whom  misfortune  seldom  looks 
in  vain,  and  whose  native  goodness,  con  firmed 
by  principle,  is  uniform  and  unassuming  in  its 
acts.  The  following  little  picture  of  his  domestic 
life,  his  family,  and  his  manners,  will  more  fully 
illustrate  his  character :  it  was  drawn  from  the 
life,  and  its  exactness  will,  it  is  hoped,  compen- 
sate for  its  length. 


THE  FAMILY  OF  LA  LUC. 

But  half  mankind,  like  Handel's  fool,  destroy, 
Through  rage  and  ignorance,  the  strain  of  joy ; 
Irregularly  wild  their  passions  roll 
Through  Nature's  finest  instrument,  the  soul: 
While  men  of  sense,  with  Handel's  happier  skill, 
Correct  the  taste  and  harmonize  the  will ; 
Teach  their  affections,  like  his  notes,  to  flow. 
Nor  raised  too  high,  nor  ever  sunk  too  low ; 
Till  every  virtue,  measured  and  refined, 
As  fits  the  concert  of  tbe  master  mind, 
Melts  in  its  kindred  sounds,  and  pours  along 
The  according  music  of  the  moral  song. 

Cawthohm:. 

In  the  village  of  Leloncourt,  celebrated  for 
its  picturesque  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Savoy 
Alps,  lived  Arnaud  La  Luc,  a  clergyman,  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  of  France,  whose 
decayed  fortunes  occasioned  them  to  seek  a  re* 
treat  in  Switzerland,  in  an  age  when  the  violence 
of  civil  commotion  seldom  spared  the  conquered 
He  was  minister  of  the  village,  and  equally  loved 
for  the  piety  and  benevolence  of  the  Christian- 
as respected  for  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  the 
philosopher.  His  was  the  philosophy  of  nature, 
directed  by  common  sense :  he  despised  tbe  j«* 
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gon  of  the  modern  schools,  and  the  brilliant  ab- 
surdities of  systems,  which  hare  dazzled  with- 
out enlightening,  and  guided  without  convin- 
cing, their  disciples. 

His  mind  was  penetrating,  his  views  exten- 
sive, snd  his  systems,  like  his  religion,  were 
simple,  rational,  and  sublime.  The  people  of  his 
parish  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  father  ;  for, 
while  his  precepts  directed  their  minds,  his  ex- 
ample touched  their  hearts. 

In  early  youth,  La  Luc  lost  a  wife  whom  he 
tenderly  loved  :  this  event  threw  a  tincture  of 
soft  anu  interesting  melancholy  over  his  charac- 
ter, which  remained  when  time  had  mellowed 
the  remembrance  that  occasioned  it.  Phil osophv 
had  strengthened,  not  hardened,  his  heart ;  it 
enabled  him  to  resist  the  pressure  of  affliction, 
rather  than  to  overcome  it. 

Calamity  taught  him  to  feel  with  peculiar 
sympathy  the  distresses  of  others.  His  income 
from  the  parish  was  small,  and  what  remained 
from  the  divided  and  reduced  estates  of  his  an- 
cestors did  not  much  increase  it ;  but,  though 
he  could  not  always  relieve  the  necessities  of 
the  indigent,  his  tender  pity  and  holy  conversa- 
tion seldom  failed  in  administering  consolation 
to  the  mental  sufferer.  On  these  occasions,  the 
sweet  and  exquisite  emotions  of  his  heart  have 
often  induced  him  to  say,  that,  could  the  vo- 
luptuary be  once  sensible  of  these  feelings,  he 
would  never  after  forego  "  the  luxury  of  doing 
good." — Ignorance  of  true  pleasure,  he  would 
say,  more  frequently  than  temptation  to  that 
which  is  false,  leads  to  vice. 

La  Luc  had  one  son  and  a  daughter,  who 
were  too  young  when  their  mother  died  to  la- 
ment their  loss.  He  loved  them  with  peculiar 
tenderness,  as  the  children  of  her  whom  he  ne- 
ver ceased  to  deplore ;  and  it  was  for  some  time 
his  sole  amusement  to  observe  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  their  infant  minds,  and  to  bend  them 
to  virtue.  His  was  the  deep  and  silent  sorrow  of 
the  heart ;  his  complaints  he  never  obtruded 
upon  others,  and  very  seldom  did  he  even  men- 
tion his  wife.  His  grief  was  too  sacred  for  the 
eye  of  the  vulgar.  Often  he  retired  to  the  deep 
solitude  of  the  mountains,  and,  amid  their  so- 
lemn and  tremendous  scenery,  would  brood  over 
the  remembrance  of  times  past,  and  resign  him- 
self to  the  luxury  of  grief.  On  his  return  from 
these  little  excursions,  he  was  always  more  pla- 
cid and  contented :  a  sweet  tranquility,  which 
arofte  almost  to  happiness,  was  diffused  over  his 
mind,  and  his  manners  were  more  than  usually 
benevolent.  As  he  gazed  on  his  children,  and 
fondly  kissed  them,  a  tear  would  sometimes 
steal  into  his  eye ;  but  it  was  a  tear  of  tender 
regret,  unmingled  with  the  darker  qualities  of 
sorrow,  and  was  precious  to  his  heart. 

On  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  received  into 
bis  house  a  maiden  sister,  a  sensible,  worthy 
woman,  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  hap- 
piness of  her  brother.   Her  affectionate  atten- 


tion and  judicious  conduct  anticipated  the  effect 
of  time  in  softening  the  poignancy  of  his  dis- 
tress ;  and  her  unremitted  care  of  his  children, 
while  it  proved  the  goodness  of  her  own  heart, 
attracted  her  more  closely  to  his. 

It  was  with  inexpressible  pleasure  that  he 
traced  in  the  infant  features  of  Clara  the  resem- 
blance of  her  mother.  The  same  gentleness  of 
manner,  and  the  same  sweetness  of  disposition, 
soon  displayed  themselves ;  and,  as  she  grew  up, 
her  actions  often  reminded  him  so  strongly  of 
his  lost  wife,  as  to  fix  him  in  reveries  which  ab- 
sorbed all  his  soul. 

Engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  parish,  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  and  in  philosophic  re- 
search, his  years  passed  in  tranquillity.  The 
tender  melancholy  with  which  affliction  had 
tinctured  his  mind,  was,  by  long  indulgence, 
become  dear  to  him,  and  he  would  not  have 
relinquished  it  for  the  brightest  dream  of  airy 
happiness.  When  any  passing  incident  disturbed 
him,  he  retired  for  consolation  to  the  idea  of  her 
he  so  faithfully  loved,  and  yielding  to  a  gentle, 
and  what  the  world  would  call  a  romantic,  sad- 
ness, gradually  re-assumed  his  composure.  This 
was  the  secret  luxury  to  which  he  withdrew  from 
temporary  disappointment — the  solitary  enjoy- 
ment which  dissipated  the  cloud  of  care,  and 
blunted  the  sting  of  vexation — which  elevated 
his  mind  above  this  world,  and  opened  to  his 
view  the  sublimity  of  another. 

The  spot  he  now  inhabited,  the  surrounding 
scenery,  the  romantic  beauties  of  the  neighbour- 
ing walks,  were  dear  to  La  Luc,  for  they  had 
once  been  loved  by  Clara ;  thev  had  been  the 
scenes  of  her  tenderness,  and  of  his  happiness. 

His  chateau  stood  on  the  borders  of  a  small 
lake,  that  was  almost  environed  by  mountains 
of  stupendous  height,  which,  shooting  into  a 
variety  of  grotesque  forms,  composed  a  scenery 
angularly  solemn  and  sublime.  Dark  woods, 
intermingled  with  bold  projections  of  rock, 
sometimes  barren,  and  sometimes  covered  with 
the  purple  bloom  of  wild  flowers,  impended  over 
the  lake,  and  were  seen  in  the  clear  mirror  of 
its  waters.  The  wild  and  alpine  heights  which 
rose  above,  were  either  crowned  with  perpetual 
snows,  or  exhibited  tremendous  crags  and  masses 
of  solid  rock,  whose  appearance  was  continually 
changing  as  the  rays  of  light  were  variously  re- 
flected on  their  surface,  and  whose  summits 
were  often  wrapt  in  impenetrable  mists.  Some 
cottages  and  hamlets,  scattered  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  or  seated  in  picturesque  points  of  view 
on  the  rocks  above,  were  the  only  objects  that 
reminded  the  beholder  of  humanity. 

On  the  side  of  the  lake,  nearly  opposite  to  the 
chateau,  the  mountains  receded,  and  a  long  chain 
of  Alps  were  seen  in  perspective.  Their  innu- 
merable tints  and  shades,  some  veiled  in  blue 
mists,  some  tinged  with  rich  purple,  and  others 
glittering  in  partial  light,  gave  luxurious  colour- 
ing to  the  scene. 
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The  chateau  was  not  large,  but  it  was  conve- 
nient, and  was  characterized by  an  air  of  elegant 
simplicity  and  good  order.  The  entrance  was  a 
small  hall,  which,  opening  by  a  glass  door  into 
the  garden,  afforded  a  view  of  the  lake,  with  the 
magnificent  scenery  exhibited  on  its  borders. 
On  the  left  of  the  hail  was  La  Luc's  study,  where 
he  usually  passed  his  mornings ;  and  adjoining 
was  a  small  room  fitted  up  with  chemical  appa- 
ratus, astronomical  instruments,  and  other  im- 
plements of  science.  On  the  right  was  the  family 
jvarlour,  and  behind  it  a  room  which  belonged 
exclusively  to  Madame  La  Luc  Here  were  de- 
posited various  medicines  and  botanical  distilla- 
tions, together  with  the  apparatus  for  preparing 
them.  From  this  room  the  whole  village  was  li- 
berally supplied  with  physical  comfort ;  for  it 
was  the  pride  of  Madame  to  believe  herself  skil- 
ful in  relieving  the  disorders  of  her  neighbours. 

Behind  the  chateau  rose  a  tuft  of  pines,  and 
in  front  a  gentle  declivity,  covered  with  verdure 
and  flowers,  extended  to  the  lake,  whose  wsters 
flowed  even  with  the  grass,  and  gave  a  freshness 
to  the  acacias  that  waved  over  its  surface.  Flower- 
ing shrubs,  intermingled  with  mountain-ash, 
cypress,  and  ever-green  oak,  marked  the  bound- 
ary of  the  garden. 

At  the  return  of  spring,  it  was  Clara's  care  to 
direct  the  young  shoots  of  the  plants,  to  nurse 
the  budding  flowers,  and  to  shelter  thera  with 
the  luxuriant  branches  of  the  shrubs  from  the 
cold  blasts  that  descended  from  the  mountains. 
In  summer  she  usually  rose  with  the  sun,  and 
visited  her  favourite  flowers  while  the  dew  yet 
hung  glittering  on  their  leaves.  The  freshness 
of  early  day,  with  the  glowing  colouring  which 
then  touched  the  scenery,  gave  a  pure  and  ex- 
quisite delight  to  her  innocent  heart.  Born  amid 
scenes  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  she  had  quick- 
ly imbibed  a  taste  for  their  charms,  which  taste 
was  heightened  by  the  influence  of  a  warm  ima- 
gination. To  view  the  sun  rising  above  the  Alps, 
tinging  their  snowy  heads  with  light,  and  sud- 
denly darting  his  rays  over  the  whole  face  of 
nature — to  see  the  fiery  splendour  of  the  clouds 
reflected  in  the  lake  below,  and  the  roseate  tints 
first  steal  upon  the  rocks  above — were  among 
the  earliest  pleasures  of  which  Clara  was  sus- 
ceptible. From  being  delighted  with  the  obser- 
vance of  nature,  she  grew  pleased  with  seeing 
her  finely  imitated,  and  soon  displayed  a  taste 
for  poetry  and  painting.  When  she  was  about 
-sixteen,  she  often  selected  from  her  father's  li- 
brary those  of  the  Italian  poets  most  celebrated 
for  picturesque  beauty,  and  would  spend  the 
first  hours  of  morning  in  reading  them  under 
the  shade  of  the  acacias  that  bordered  the  lake. 
Here  she  would  often  attempt  rude  sketches  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  at  length,  by  re- 
ted  efforts,  assisted  by  some  instruction  from 
brother,  she  succeeded  so  well  as  to  produce 
twelve  drawings  in  crayon,  which  were  judged 
worthy  of  decorating  the  parlour  of  the  chateau. 


Young  La  Luc  played  the  flute,  and  she  lis-  j 
tened  to  him  with  great  delight,  particularly  i 
when  he  stood  on  the  margin  of  the  lake  under  \ 
her  beloved  acacias.  Her  voice  was  sweet  and  » 
flexible,  but  not  strong,  and  she  soon  learned  to 
modulate  it  to  the  instrument.   She  knew  no- 
thing of  the  intricacies  of  execution ;  her  airs 
were  simple,  and  her  style  equally  so;  but  she 
soon  gave  thera  a  touching  expression,  inspired 
by  the  sensibility  of  her  near t,  which  seldom 
left  those  of  her  hearers  unaffected. 

It  was  the  happiness  of  La  Luc  to  see  his 
children  happy,  and  in  one  of  his  excursions  to 
Geneva,  whither  he  went  to  visit  some  relations 
of  his  late  wife,  he  bought  Clara  a  lute.  She 
received  it  with  more  gratitude  than  she  could 
express ;  and  having  learned  one  air,  she  has- 
tened to  her  favourite  acacias,  and  played  it 
again  and  again,  till  she  forgot  everything  be- 
sides. Her  little  domestic  duties,  her  books,  her 
drawings,  even  the  hour  which  her  father  dedi- 
cated to  her  improvement,  when  she  met  her 
brother  in  the  library,  and  with  him  partook  of 
knowledge,  even  this  hour  passed  unheeded  by. 
La  Luc  suffered  it  to  pass.  Madame  was  dis- 

S leased  that  her  niece  neglected  her  domestic 
uties,  and  wished  to  reprove  her,  but  La  Luc 
begged  she  would  be  silent.  Let  experience  teach 
her  her  error,  said  he ;  precept  seldom  brings 
conviction  to  young  minds. 

Madame  objected,  that  experience  was  a  slow 
teacher. — It  is  a  sure  one,  replied  La  Luc,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  the  quickest  of  all  teachers: 
when  it  cannot  lead  us  into  serious  evil,  it  it 
well  to  trust  to  it. 

The  second  day  passed  with  Clara  as  the  first, 
and  the  third  as  the  second:  she  could  now 
play  several  tunes ;  she  came  to  her  father  and 
repeated  what  she  had  learnt. 

At  supper  the  cream  was  not  dressed,  sod 
there  was  no  fruit  on  the  table :  La  Luc  inquired 
the  reason ;  Clara  recollected  it,  and  blushed. 
She  observed,  that  her  brother  was  absent,  but 
nothing  was  said.  Toward  the  conclusion  of 
the  repast  he  appeared ;  his  countenance  ex- 
pressed unusual  satisfaction,  but  he  seated  him- 
self in  silence.  Clara  inquired  what  had  detained 
him  from  supper,  and  learnt  that  he  had  been 
to  a  sick  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the 
weekly  allowance  which  ner  father  gave  them. 
La  Luc  had  intrusted  the  care  of  this  family  to 
his  daughter,  and  it  was  her  duty  to  have  car- 
ried them  their  little  allowance  on  the  preceding 
day,  but  she  had  forgot  everything  but  music 
How  did  you  find  the  woman  ?  said  La  Luc 
to  his  son.— Worse,  sir,  he  replied ;  for  her  me- 
dicines had  not  been  regularly  given,  and  the 
children  had  had  little  or  no  food  to-day. 

Clara  was  shocked.  No  food  to-day !  said  she 
to  herself,  and  I  have  been  playing  all  day  on 
my  lute  under  the  acacias  by  the  lake !  Her 
father  did  not  seem  to  observe  her  emotion,  but 
turned  to  his  son.  I  left  her  better,  said  the 


I 
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latter  ;  the  medicines  I  carried  cased  her  pain, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  to  see  her  children  make 
a  jovful  supper. 

Clara,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
envied  him  his  pleasure ;  her  heart  was  full, 
and  she  sat  silent    No  food  to-day !  thought 

She  retired  pensively  to  her  chamber.  The 
sweet  serenity  with  which  she  usually  went  to 
rest  was  vanished,  for  she  could  no  longer  re- 
flect on  the  past  day  with  satisfaction. 

What  a  pity,  said  she,  that  what  is  so  plea- 
sing should  be  the  cause  of  so  much  pain  !  This 
lute  is  my  delight  and  my  torment !  This  re- 
flection occasioned  her  much  internal  debate ; 
but,  before  she  could  come  to  any  resolution 
upon  the  point  in  question,  she  fell  asleep. 

She  awoke  very  early  the  next  morning,  and 
impatiently  watched  the  progress  of  the  dawn. 
The  sun  at  length  appearing,  she  arose,  and, 
determined  to  make  all  the  atonement  in  her 
power  for  her  former  neglect,  hastened  to  the 
cottage. 

Here  she  remained  a  considerable  time,  and 
when  she  returned  to  the  chateau  her  counte- 
nance had  recovered  all  its  usual  serenity ;  she 
resolved,  however,  not  to  touch  her  lute  that 
day. 

Till  the  hour  of  breakfast  she  busied  herself 
in  binding  up  the  flowers,  and  pruning  the 
shoots  that  were  too  luxuriant,  and  she  at  length 
found  herself,  she  scarcely  knew  how,  beneath 
her  beloved  acacias  by  the  side  of  the  lake.  Ah ! 
said  she,  with  a  sigh,  how  sweetly  would  the 
song  I  learned  yesterday  sound  now  over  the 
waters !  But  she  remembered  her  determination, 
and  checked  the  step  she  was  involuntarily  ta- 
king towards  the  chateau. 

She  attended  her  father  in  the  library  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  learned,  from  his  discourse 
with  her  brother  on  what  had  been  read  the  two 
preceding  days,  that  she  had  lost  much  enter- 
taining knowledge.  She  requested  her  father 
would  inform  her  to  what  this  conversation  al- 
luded ;  but  he  calmly  replied,  that  she  had  pre- 
ferred another  amusement  at  the  time  when  the 
subject  was  discussed,  and  must  therefore  con- 
tent herself  with  ignorance.  You  would  reap 
the  rewards  of  study  from  the  amusements  of 
idleness,  said  he ;  learn  to  be  reasonable — do 
not  expect  to  unite  inconsistencies. 

Clara  felt  the  justness  of  this  rebuke  and  re- 
membered her  lute.  What  mischief  has  it  oc- 
casioned !  sighed  she.  Yes,  I  am  determined 
not  to  touch  it  all  this  day.  I  will  prove  that 
I  am  able  to  control  my  inclinations  when  I  sec 
it  necessary  so  to  do.  Thus  resolving,  she  ap- 
plied herself  to  study  with  more  than  usual 
assiduity. 

She  adhered  to  her  resolution,  and  towards 
the  close  of  day  went  into  the  garden  to  amuse 
herself.  The  evening  was  still,  and  uncom- 
monly beautiful.    Nothing  was  heard  but  the 


faint  shivering  of  the  leaves,  which  returned 
but  at  intervals,  making  silence  more  solemn, 
and  the  distant  murmurs  of  the  torrents  that 
rolled  among  the  dirts.  As  she  stood  by  the 
lake,  and  watched  the  sun  slowly  sinking  below 
the  Alps,  whose  summits  were  tinged  with  gold 
and  purple ;  as  she  saw  the  last  rays  of  fight 
gleam  upon  the  waters  whose  surface  was  not 
curled  by  the  lightest  air,  she  sighed.  Oh ! 
how  enchanting  would  be  the  sound  of  my  lute 
at  this  moment,  on  this  spot,  and  when  every- 
thing is  so  still  around  me  ! 

The  temptation  was  too  powerful  for  the  re- 
solution of  Clara :  She  ran  to  the  chateau,  re- 
turned with  the  instrument  to  her  dear  acacias, 
and  beneath  their  shade  continued  to  play  till 
the  surrounding  objects  faded  in  darkness  from 
her  sight.  But  the  moon  arose,  and,  shedding 
a  trembling  lustre  on  the  lake,  made  the  scene 
more  captivating  than  ever. 

It  was  impossible  to  quit  so  delightful  a  spot ; 
Clara  repeated  her  favourite  airs  again  and 
again.  The  beauty  of  the  hour  awakened  all 
her  genius ;  she  never  played  with  such  expres- 
sion before,  and  she  listened  with  increasing 
rapture  to  the  tones  as  they  languished  over  the 
waters,  and  died  away  on  the  distant  air.  She 
was  perfectly  enchanted :  no !  nothing  was  ever 
so  delightful  as  to  play  on  the  lute  beneath  her 
acacias,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  by  moon- 
light! 

When  she  returned  to  the  chateau,  supper 
was  over.  La  Luc  had  observed  Clara,  and 
would  not  suffer  her  to  be  interrupted. 

When  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  was  pass- 
ed, she  recollected  that  she  had  broken  her  re- 
solution, and  die  reflection  gave  her  pain.  I 
prided  myself  on  controlling  my  inclinations, 
said  she,  and  I  have  weakly  yielded  to  their 
direction.  But  what  evil  have  I  incurred  by 
indulging  them  this  evening  ?  I  have  neglected 
no  duty,  for  I  had  none  to  perform.  Of  what 
then  have  I  to  accuse  myself?  It  would  have 
been  absurd  to  have  kept  my  resolution,  and 
denied  myself  a  pleasure,  when  there  appeared 
no  reason  for  this  self-denial. 

She  paused,  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  rea- 
soning. Suddenly  resuming  her  inquiry,  But 
how,  said  she,  am  I  certain  that  I  should  havo 
resisted  my  inclinations,  if  there  had  been  a 
reason  for  opposing  them  ?  if  the  poor  family 
whom  I  neglected  yesterday  had  been  unsup- 
plied  to-day,  I  fear  I  should  again  have  forgot- 
ten  them  while  I  played  on  my  lute  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake. 

She  then  recollected  all  that  her  father  had  at 
different  times  said  on  the  subject  of  self-com- 
mand, and  she  felt  some  pain. 

No,  said  she,  if  I  do  not  consider  that  to  pre- 
serve a  resolution,  which  I  have  once  solemnly 
formed,  is  a  sufficient  reason  to  control  my  in- 
clinations, I  fear  no  other  motive  would  long 
restrain  me.  I  seriously  determined  not  to  touch 
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my  lute  this  whole  day,  and  I  have  broken  my  A  brother  of  the  late  Madame  La  Luc,  who 

resolution.    To-morrow,  perhaps,  I  may  be  was  by  birth  an  Englishwoman,  resided  at  Ge- 

tempted  to  neglect  some  duty  ;  for  I  have  dis-  neva  with  his  family.   To  have  been  related  to 

covered  that  I  cannot  rely  on  my  own  pro-  his  wife  was  a  sufficient  claim  upon  the  heart  of 

dence.   Since  I  cannot  conquer  temptation,  I  La  Luc,  and  he  had,  therefore,  always  kept  up 

will  fly  from  it.  *n  intercourse  with  Mr  Audley,  though  the  dif- 

On  the  following  morning  she  brought  her  ference  in  their  characters,  and  manner  of  think- 

hxte  to  La  Luc,  and  begged  he  would  receive  it  ing,  would  never  permit  thin  association  to  ad- 

again,  and  at  least  keep  it  till  she  had  taught  vance  into  friendship.   La  Luc  now  wrote  to 

her  inclinations  to  submit  to  control.  him,  signifying  an  intention  of  sending  his  son 

The  heart  of  La  Luc  swelled  as  she  spoke,  to  Geneva,  and  recommending  him  to  his  care  ; 

No,  Clara,  said  he,  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  to  this  letter  Mr  Audley  returned  a  friendly 

should  receive  your  lute ;  the  sacrifice  you  answer ;  and  a  short  time  after  an  acquaintance 

would  make  proves  you  worthy  of  my  conn-  of  La  Luc's  being  called  to  Geneva,  he  deter- 

dence.   Take  oack  the  instrument ;  since  you  mined  that  his  son  should  accompany  him.  The 

have  sufficient  resolution  to  resign  it  when  it  separation  was  painful  to  La  Luc,  and  almost 

leads  you  from  duty,  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  insupi>ortable  to  Clara.   Madame  was  grieved, 

be  able  to  control  its  influence  now  that  it  is  and  took  care  that  he  should  have  a  sufficient 

restored  to  you.  quantity  of  medicines  put  in  his  travelling 

Clara  felt  a  degree  of  pleasure  and  pride  at  trunk ;  she  was  also  at  some  pains  to  point  out 

these  words,  such  as  she  nad  never  before  ex-  their  virtues,  and  the  different  complaints  for 

perienced ;  but  she  thought,  that  to  deserve  the  which  they  were  requisite :  but  she  was  careful 

commendation  they  bestowed,  it  was  necessary  to  deliver  her  lecture  during  the  absence  of  her 

to  complete  the  sacrifice  she  had  begun.  In  the  brother. 

virtuous  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the  delights  La  Luc,  with  bis  daughter,  accompanied  his 

of  music  were  forgotten  in  those  of  aspiring  to  son  on  horseback  to  the  next  town,  which  was 

well-earned  praise ;  and  when  she  refused  the  about  eight  miles  from  Leloncourt,  and  there 

lute  thus  offered,  she  was  conscious  only  of  ex-  again  enforcing  all  the  advice  he  had  formerly 

quisitc  sensations.    Dear  sir,  said  she,  tears  of  given  him  respecting  his  conduct  and  pursuits, 

pleasure  swelling  in  her  eyes,  allow  me  to  de-  and  again  yielding  to  the  tender  weakness  of 

serve  the  praises  you  bestow,  and  then  I  shall  in-  the  father,  he  bade  him  farewell.    Clara  wept, 

deed  be  happy.  and  felt  more  sorrow  at  this  parting  than  the 

La  Luc  thought  she  had  never  resembled  her  occasion  could  justify  ;  but  this  was  almost  the 
.  mother  so  much  as  at  this  instant,  and,  tender-  first  time  she  had  known  grief,  and  she  artless- 
ly kissing  her,  he  for  some  moments  wept  in  ly  yielded  to  its  influence, 
silence.  When  he  was  able  to  speak,  you  do  La  Luc  and  Clara  travelled  pensively  back, 
already  deserve  my  praises,  said  he,  and  I  restore  and  the  day  was  closing  when  they  came  with- 
your  lute  as  a  reward  for  the  conduct  which  ex-  in  view  of  the  lake,  and  soon  after  the  chateau, 
cites  them.  This  scene  called  back  recollections  Never  had  it  appeared  gloomy  till  now ;  but 
too  tender  for  the  heart  of  La  Luc,  and  giving  now,  Clara  wandered  forlornly  through  every 
Clara  the  instrument,  he  abruptly  quitted  the  deserted  apartment  where  she  had  been  a  ecus- 
room,  tomed  to  sec  her  brother,  and  recollected  a 

La  Luc's  son,  a  youth  of  much  promise,  was  thousand  little  circumstances,  which,  had  he 

designed  by  his  father  for  the  church,  and  had  been  present,  she  would  have  thought  imma- 

received  from  him  an  excellent  education,  terial,  but  on  which  imagination  now  stamped 

which,  however,  it  was  thought  necessary  he  a  value.   The  garden,  the  scenes  around,  all 

should  finish  at  an  university ;  that  of  Geneva  wore  a  melancholy  aspect,  and  it  was  long  ere 

was  fixed  upon  by  La  Luc. «  His  scheme  had  they  resumed  their  natural  character,  and  Clara 

been  to  make  his  son  not  a  scholar  only ;  he  was  recovered  her  vivacity. 

ambitious  that  he  should  also  be  enviable  as  a  Near  four  years  had  elapsed  since  this  separa- 

man.    From  early  infancy  he  had  accustomed  tion,  when  one  evening,  as  Madame  I ji  Luc  and 

him  to  hardihood  and  endurance,  and,  as  he  ad-  her  niece  were  sitting  at  work  together  in  the 

vanced  in  youth,  he  encouraged  him  in  manly  parlour,  a  good  woman  in  the  neighbourhood 

exercises,  and  acquainted  him  with  the  useful  desired  to  be  admitted.   She  came  to  ask  for 

arts  as  well  as  witn  abstract  science.  some  medicines,  and  the  advice  of  Madame  La 

He  was  high-spirited  and  ardent  in  his  tern-  Luc    Here  is  a  sad  accident  happened  at  our 

per,  but  his  heart  was  generous  and  affectionate,  cottage,  Madame,  said  she ;  I  am  sure  my  heart 

He  looked  forward  to  Geneva,  and  to  the  new  aches  for  the  poor  young  creature. — Madame 

world  it  would  disclose,  with  the  sanguine  ex-  La  Luc  desired  she  would  explain  herself:  and 

pectations  of  youth ;  and  in  the  delight  of  these  the  woman  proceeded  to  say,  that  her  brother 

expectations  was  absorbed  the  regret  he  would  Peter,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  so  many  years, 

otherwise  have  felt  at  a  separation  from  his  was  arrived,  and  had  brought  a  young  lady  to 

familv.  her  cottage,  who  she  verily  believed  was  dying. 
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She  described  her  disorder,  and  acquainted 
Madame  with  what  particulars  of  her  mourn- 
ful story  Peter  had  related,  failing  not  to  exag- 
gerate such  as  her  compassion  for  the  unhappy 
stranger  and  her  love  or  the  marvellous  prompt- 

The  account  appeared  a  very  extraordinary 
one  to  Madame ;  but  pity  for  the  forlorn  con- 
dition of  the  young  sufferer  induced  her  to  in- 

Suire  farther  into  the  affair.  Do  let  me  go  to 
er,  Madame,  said  Clara,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing with  ready  compassion  to  the  poor  woman's 
narrative :  Do  suffer  roe  to  go — she  must  want 
comforts,  and,  I  wish  much  to  see  how  she  is. 
Madame  asked  some  farther  questions  concern- 
ing her  disorder,  and  then,  taking  off  her  spec- 
tacles, she  arose  from  ber  chair  and  said  she 
would  go  herself.  Clara  desired  to  accompany 
her.  They  put  on  their  hats  and  followed  the 
good  woman  to  the  cottage,  where,  in  a  very 
small,  close  room,  on  a  miserable  bed,  lay  Ade- 
line, pale,  emaciated,  and  unconscious  of  all 
around  her.  Madame  turned  to  the  woman 
and  asked  how  long  she  had  been  in  this  way, 
while  Clara  went  up  to  the  bed,  and  taking  the 
almost  lifeless  hand  that  lay  on  the  quilt,  look- 
ed anxiously  in  her  face.  She  observes  nothing, 
said  she,  poor  creature !  I  wish  she  was  at  the 
chateau,  she  would  be  better  accommodated, 
and  1  could  nurse  her  there.  The  woman  told 
Madame  La  Luc,  that  the  young  lady  had  lain 
in  that  state  for  several  hours.  Madame  ex- 
amined her  pulse,  and  shook  her  head.  This 
room  is  very  close,  said  she.— Very  close,  in- 
deed, cried  Clara,'  eagerly ;  surely  she  would  be 
better  at  the  chateau,  if  she  could  be  moved. 

We  will  see  about  that,  said  her  aunt.  In 
the  meantime  let  me  speak  to  Peter ;  it  is  some 
years  since  I  saw  him. — She  went  to  the  outer 
room,  and  the  woman  ran  out  of  the  cottage  to 
look  for  him.  When  she  was  gone,  This  is  a 
miserable  habitation  for  the  poor  stranger,  said 
Clara ;  she  will  never  be  well  here :  do,  Madame, 
let  her  be  carried  to  our  house  ;  I  am  sure  my 
father  would  wish  it.  Besides,  there  is  some- 
thing in  her  features,  even  inanimate  as  they 
now  are,  that  prejudices  me  in  her  favour. 

Shall  I  never  persuade  you  to  give  up  tha,t 
romantic  notion  of  judging  people  by  their 
faces  ?  said  her  aunt :  What  sort  of  a  face  she 
has  is  of  very  little  consequence — her  condition 
is  lamentable,  and  I  am  desirous  of  amending 
it ;  but  I  wish  first  to  ask  Peter  a  few  questions 
concerning  her. 

Thank  you,  my  dear  aunt,  said  Clara ;  she 
will  be  removed  then  ? — Madame  La  Luc  was 
going  to  reply,  but  Peter  now  entered,  and,  ex- 
pressing great  joy  at  seeing  her  again,  inquired 
how  Monsieur  La  Luc  and  Clara  did.  Clara 
immediately  welcomed  honest  Peter  to  his  na- 
tive place,  and  he  returned  her  salutation  with 
many  expressions  of  surprise  at  finding  her  so 
much  grown. — Though  I  have  so  often  dandled 
vol.  x. 


you  in  my  arras,  ma'amselle,  I  should  never 
have  known  you  again.  Young  twigs  shoot 
fast,  as  they  say. 

Madame  La  Luc  now  inquired  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  Adeline's  story,  and  heard  as  much 
as  Peter  knew  of  It,  being  only  that  his  late 
master  found  her  in  a  very  distressed  situation, 
and  that  he  had  himself  brought  her  from  the 
abbey  to  save  her  from  a  French  Marquis.  The 
simplicity  of  Peter's  manner  would  not  suffer 
her  to  question  his  veracity,  though  some  of  the 
circumstances  he  related  excited  all  her  sur- 
prise, and  awakened  all  her  pity.  Tears  fre- 
quently stood  in  Clara's  eyes  during  the  course 
of  his  narrative,  and  when  he  concluded,  she 
said,  Dear  madam,  I  am  sure,  when  ray  father 
learns  the  history  of  this  unhappy  ypung  woman, 
he  will  not  refuse  to  be  a  parent  to  her,  and  I 
will  be  her  sister. 

She  deserves  it  all,  said  Peter,  for  she  is  very 
good  indeed. — He  then  proceeded  in  a  strain  of 
praise  which  was  very  unusual  with  him. — I 
will  go  home  and  consult  with  my  brother 
about  her,  said  Madame  La  Luc,  rising :  she 
certainly  ought  to  be  removed  to  a  more  airy 
room.  The  chateau  is  so  near,  that  I  think  she 
may  be  carried  thither  without  much  risk. 

Heaven  bless  you !  madam,  cried  Peter,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  for  your  goodness  to  my  poor 
young  lady. 

La  Luc  had  just  returned  from  his  evening 
walk  when  they  reached  the  chateau.  Madame 
told  him  where  she  had  been,  and  related  the 
history  of  Adeline  and  her  present  condition. 
By  all  means  have  her  removed  hither,  said  La 
Luc,  whose  eyes  bore  testimony  to  the  tender- 
ness of  his  heart.  She  can  be  better  attended  to 
here  than  in  Susan's  cottage. 

I  knew  you  would  say  so,  my  dear  father, 
said  Clara ;  I  will  go  and  order  the  green  bed  to 
be  prepared  for  her. 

Be  patient,  niece,  said  Madame  La  Luc; 
there  is  no  occasion  for  such  haste :  some  things 
are  to  be  considered  first ;  but  you  are  young 
and  romantic. — La  Luc  smiled. — The  evening 
is  now  closed,  resumed  Madame :  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  dangerous  to  remove  her  before  morn- 
ing. Early  to-morrow  a  room  shall  be  got 
ready,  and  she  shall  be  brought  here ;  in  the 
meantime  I  will  go  and  make  up  a  medicine, 
which  I  hope  may  be  of  service  to  her. — Clara 
reluctantly  assented  to  this  delay,  and  Madame 
La  Luc  retired  to  her  closet. 

On  the  following  morning,  Adeline,  wrapped 
in  blankets,  and  sheltered  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  air,  was  brought  to  the  chateau,  where 
the  good  La  Luc  desired  she  might  have  every 
attention  paid  her,  and  where  Clara  watched 
over  her  with  unceasing  anxiety  and  tenderness. 
She  remained  in  a  state  of  torpor  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  but  towards  evening 
she  breathed  more  freely ;  and  Clara,  who  still 
watched  by  her  bed,  had  at  length  the  pleasure 
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of  perceiving  that  her  senses  were  restored.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  she  found  herself  in  the 
situation  from  which  we  have  digressed  to  give 
this,  account  of  the  venerable  La  Luc  and  his 
family.  The  reader  will  find  that  his  virtues 
and  his  friendship  to  Adeline  deserved  this  no- 
tice. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Still  Fancy,  to  herself  unkind. 
Awakes  to  grief  the  softcn'd  mind, 


Adeline,  assisted  by  a  fine  constitution,  and 
the  kind  attentions  of  her  new  friends,  was,  in 
little  more  than  a  week,  so  much  recovered  as 
to  leave  her  chamber.  She  was  introduced 
to  La  Luc,  whom  she  met  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude, and  thanked  for  his  goodness,  in  a  man- 
ner so  warm,  yet  so  artless,  as  interested  him 
still  more  in  her  favour.  •  During  the  progress 
of  her  recovery,  the  sweetness  of  ner  benaviour 
had  entirely  won  the  heart  of  Clara,  and  great- 
ly interested  that  of  her  aunt,  whose  reports  of 
Adeline,  together  with  the  praises  bestowed  by 
Clara,  had  excited  both  esteem  and  curiosity  in 
the  breast  of  La  Luc ;  and  he  now  met  her 
with  an  expression  of  benignity  which  spoke 
peace  and  comfort  to  her  heart.  She  had  ac- 
quainted Madame  La  Luc  with  such  particu- 
lars of  her  story  as  Peter  either  through  igno- 
rance, or  inattention,  had  not  communicated, 
suppressing  only,  through  a  false  delicacy,  per- 
haps, an  acknowledgment  of  her  attachment  to 
Theodore.  These  circumstances  were  repeated 
to  La  Luc,  who,  ever  sensible  to  the  sufferings 
of  others,  was  particularly  interested  by  the  sin- 
gular misfortunes  of  Adeline. 

Near  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since  her  remo- 
val to  the  chateau,  when  one  morning  La  Luc 
desired  to  speak  with  heT  alone.  She  followed 
him  into  his  study,  and  then,  in  a  manner  the 
most  delicate,  he  told  her,  that  as  he  found  she 
was  so  unfortunate  in  her  father,  he  desired  she 
would  henceforth  consider  him  as  her  parent, 
and  his  house  as  her  home.  You  and  Clara 
shall  be  equally  my  daughters,  continued  he ; 
I  am  rich  in  having  such  children. — The  strong 
emotions  of  surprise  and  gratitude  for  some 
time  kept  Adeline  silent. — Do  not  thank  me, 
said  La  Luc ;  I  know  all  you  would  say,  and  I 
also  know  that  I  am  but  doing  my  duty.  I 
thank  God  that  my  duty  and  my  pleasures  are 
generally  in  unison. — Adeline  wiped  away  the 
tears  which  his  goodness  had  excited,  ana  was 
going  to  speak ;  but  La  Luc  pressed  her  hand, 
and,  turning  away  to  conceal  his  emotion,  walk- 
ed out  of  the  room. 

Adeline  was  now  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
family,  and  in  the  parental  kindness  of  La  Luc, 
the  sisterly  affection  of  Clara,  and  the  steady 


and  uniform  regard  of  Madame,  she  would  have 
been  happy  as  she  was  thankful,  had  not  un- 
ceasing anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Theodore,  of 
whom  in  this  solitude  she  was  less  likely  than 
ever  to  hear,  corroded  her  heart,  and  embittered 
every  moment  of  reflection.  Even  when  sleep 
obliterated  for  a  while  the  memory  of  the  past, 
his  image  frequently  arose  to  her  fancy,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  exaggerations  of  terror.  She 
saw  him  in  chains,  and  struggling  in  the  grasp 
of  ruffians ;  or  saw  him  led,  amidst  the  dread- 
ful preparations  for  execution,  into  the  field : 
she  saw  the  agony  of  his  look,  and  heard  him 
repeat  her  name  in  frantic  accents,  till  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scene  overcame  her,  and  she  awoke. 

A  similarity  of  taste  and  character  attached 
her  to  Clara,  yet  the  misery  that  preyed  upon 
her  heart  was  of  a  nature  too  delicate  to  bv 
spoken  of,  and  she  never  mentioned  Theodore 
even  to  her  friend.  Her  illness  had  yet  left  her 
weak  and  languid,  and  the  perpetual  anxiety  of 
her  mind  contributed  to  prolong  this  state.  She 
endeavoured,  by  strong,  and  almost  continual 
efforts,  to  abstract  her  thoughts  from  their 
mournful  subject,  and  was  often  successful.  La 
Luc  had  an  excellent  library,  and  the  instruc- 
tion it  offered  at  once  gratified  her  love  of  know- 
ledge, and  withdrew  her  mind  from  painful  re- 
collections. His  conversation,  too,  afforded  her 
another  refuge  from  misery. 

But  her  chief  amusement  was  to  wander 
among  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, sometimes  with  Clara,  though  often  with 
no  other  companion  than  a  book.  There  were 
indeed  times  when  the  conversation  of  her  friend 
imposed  a  painful  restraint,  and  when,  given  up 
to  reflection,  she  would  ramble  alone  through 
scenes',  whose  solitary  grandeur  assisted  and 
soothed  the  melancholy  of  her  heart.  Here  she 
would  retrace  all  the  conduct  of  her  beloved 
Theodore,  and  endeavoured  to  recollect  his  ex- 
act countenance,  his  air,  and  manner.  Now  she 
would  weep  at  the  remembrance,  and  then,  sud- 
denly considering  that  he  had,  perhaps,  already 
suffered  an  ignominious  death  for  her  sake,  even 
in  consequence  of  the  very  action  which  had 
proved  his  love,  a  dreadful  despair  would  seize 
her,  and  arresting  her  tears,  would  threaten  to 
bear  down  every  barrier  that  fortitude  and  rea- 
son could  oppose. 

Fearing  longer  to  trust  to  her  own  thoughts, 
she  would  hurry  home,  and  by  a  desperate  ef- 
fort would  try  to  lose,  in  the  conversation  of  La 
Luc,  the  remembrance  of  the  past.  Her  melan- 
choly, when  he  observed  it,  La  Luc  attributed 
to  a  sense  of  the  cruel  treatment  she  had  recei- 
ved from  her  father ;  a  circumstance  which,  by 
exciting  his  compassion,  endeared  her  strongly 
to  his  heart ;  while  that  love  of  rational  conver- 
sation, which,  in  her  calmer  hours,  so  frequent- 
ly appeared,  opened  to  him  a  new  source  of 
amusement  in  the  cultivation  of  a  mind  eager 
for  knowledge,  and  susceptible  of  all  the  encr- 
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gies  of  genius.  She  found  a  melancholy  pie** 
sure  in  listening  to  the  soft  tones  of  Clara  s  lute, 
and  would  often  soothe  her  mind  by  attempting 
to  repeat  the  airs  she  heard. 

The  gentleness  of  her  manners,  partaking  so 
much  of  that  pensive  character  which  marked 
La  Luc's,  was  soothing  to  his  heart,  and  tinc- 
tured his  behaviour  with  a  degree  of  tenderness 
that  imparted  comfort  to  her,  and  gradually  won 
her  entire  confidence  and  affection.  She  saw, 
with  extreme  concern,  the  declining  state  of  his 
health,  and  united  her  efforts  with  those  of  the 
family  to  amuse  and  revive  him. 

The  pleasing  society  of  which  she  partook, 
and  the  quietness  of  the  country,  at  length  re- 
stored her  mind  to  a  state  of  tolerable  compo- 
sure. She  was  now  acquainted  with  all  the  wikl 
walks  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  an<^, 
never  tired  of  viewing  their  scenery,  she  often 
indulged  herself  in  traversing  alone  their  un- 
frequented paths,  where  now  and  then  a  pea- 
sant from  a  neighbouring  village  was  all  that 
interrupted  the  profound  solitude.  She  gene- 
rally took  with  her  a  book,  that  if  she  per- 
ceived her  thoughts  inclined  to  fix  on  the  one 
object  of  her  grief,  she  might  force  them  to  a 
subject  less  dangerous  to  her  peace.  She  had 
become  a  tolerable  proficient  in  English  while 
at  the  convent,  where  she  received  her  educa- 
tion, and  the  instruction  of  La  Luc,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  language,  now  served 
to  perfect  her.  He  was  partial  to  the  English  ; 
he  admired  their  character,  and  the  constitution 
of  their  laws,  and  his  library  contained  a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  authors,  particularly  of  their 
philosophers  and  poets.  Adeline  found  that  no 
species  of  writing  had  power  so  effectually  to 
withdraw  her  mind  from  the  contemplation  of 
its  misery,  as  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry,  and  in 
these  her  taste  soon  taught  her  to  distinguish 
the  superiority  of  the  English  over  that  of  the 
French.  The  genius  of  the  language,  more,  per- 
haps, than  the  genius  of  the  people,  if,  indeed, 
the  distinction  may  be  allowed,  occasioned  this. 

She  frequently  took  a  volume  of  Shakespeare 
or  Milton,  and  having  gained  some  wild  emi- 
nence, would  seat  herself  beneath  the  nines, 
whose  low  murmurs  soot  hed  her  heart,  ana  con- 
spired with  the  visions  of  the  poet  to  lull  her  to 
turget  fulness  of  grief. 

One  evening,  when  Clara  was  engaged  at 
borne,  Adeline  wandered  alone  to  a  favourite 
spot  among  the  rocks  that  bordered  the  lake.  It 
was  an  eminence  which  commanded  an  entire 
view  of  the  lake,  and  of  the  stupendous  moun- 
tains that  environed  it.  A  few  ragged  thorns 
grew  from  the  precipice  beneath,  which  de- 
scended perpendicularly  to  the  waters  edge ; 
and  above  rose  a  thick  wood  of  larch,  pine,  and 
fir,  intermingled  with  some  chesnut  and  moun- 
tain-ash. The  evening  was  fine,  and  the  air  go 
still,  that  it  scarcely  waved  the  light  leaves  of 
the  trees  around,  or  rimpled  the  broad  expanse 


of  the  waters  below.  Adeline  gazed  on  the  scene 
with  a  kind  of  still  rapture,  and  watched  the 
sun  sinking  amid  a  crimson  glow,  which  tinted 
the  bosom  of  the  lake,  and  the  snowy  heads  of 
the  distant  Alps.  The  delight  which  the  scenery 
inspired, 

Soothing  each  gust  of  passion  into  peace, 
All  but  the  swellings  of  the  soften 'd  heart, 
That  waken,  not  disturb,  the  tranquil  mind  ! 

was  now  heightened  by  the  tones  of  a  French 
horn,  and  looking  on  the  lake,  she  perceived,  at 
some  distance,  a  pleasure-boat.  As  it  was  a 
spectacle  rather  uncommon  in  this  solitude,  she* 
concluded  the  boat  contained  a  party  of  foreign- 
ers come  to  view  the  wonderful  scenery  of  the 
country,  or  perhaps  of  Genevois,  who  chose  to 
amuse  themselves  on  a  lake  almost  as  grand, 
though  much  less  extensive,  than  their  own ; 
and  the  latter  conjecture  was  probably  just 

As  she  listened  to  the  mellow  and  enchanting 
tones  of  the  horn,  which  gradually  sunk  away 
in  distance,  the  scene  appeared  more  lovely  than 
before,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  forbear  at- 
tempting to  paint  in  language  what  was  so  beau- 
tiful in  reality,  she  composed  the  following 

STANZAS. 

How  smooth  that  lake  expands  its  ample  breast ! 

Where  smiles  in  soften'd  glow  the  summer  sky  ; 
How  vast  the  rock*  that  o'er  its  surface  rest ; 

How  wild  the  scenes  it*  winding  shores  supply  ! 

Now  down  the  western  steep  slow  sinks  the  sun. 
And  paint*  with  yellow  gleam  the  tufted  woods  ; 

While  here  the  mountain-shadows,  broad  and  dun. 
Sweep  o'er  the  crystal  mirror  of  the  floods. 

Mark  how  his  splendour  tips  with  partial  light 
Those  shatter' d  battlements  !  that  on  the  brow 

Of  yon  bold  promontory  burst  to  sight 

From  o'er  the  woods  that  darkly  spread  below. 

In  the  soft  blush  of  light's  reflected  power, 

The  ridgy  rock,  the  woods  that  crown  it*  steep, 

Th*  illumined  battlement,  and  darker  tower, 
On  the  smooth  wave  in  trembling  beauty  sleep. 

But  lo  !  the  sun  recalls  his  fervid  ray, 

And  cold,  and  dim,  the  wat'ry  visions  fail ; 

While  o'er  yon  cliff,  whose  pointed  crags  decay. 
Mild  Evening  draws  her  thin  empurpled  ved ! 

How  sweet  that  strain  of  melancholy  horn, 
That  float*  along  the  slowly-ebbing  wave ; 

And  up  the  far-receding  mountains  borne. 
Returns  a  dying  close  from  Echo's  cave  ! 

Hail !  shadowy  forms  of  still,  expressive  eve  ; 

Your  pensive  graces,  stealing  on  my  heart, 
Bid  all  the  fine-attuned  emotions  live, 

And  Fancy  all  her  loveliest  dreams  impart. 

La  Luc,  observing  how  much  Adeline  was 
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charmed  with  the  features  of  the  country,  and 
desirous  of  amusing  her  melancholy,  which,  not- 
withstanding her  efforts,  was  too  often  apparent, 
wished  to  shew  her  other  scenes  than  those  to 
which  her  walks  were  circumscribed.  He  pro- 
posed a  party  on  horseback  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  the  Glaciers ;  to  attempt  their  ascent 
was  a  difficulty  and  fatigue  to  which  neither 
La  Luc,  in  his  present  state  of  health,  nor  Ade- 
line, were  equal.  She  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  ride  single,  and  the  mountainous  road  they 
were  to  pass  made  the  experiment  rather  dan- 
gerous ;  out  she  concealea  her  fears,  and  they 
were  not  sufficient  to  make  her  wish  to  forego 
an  enjoyment  such  as  was  now  offered  her. 

The  following  day  was  fixed  for  this  excur- 
sion. La  Luc  and  his  party  arose  at  an  early 
hour,  and  having  taken  a  slight  breakfast,  they 
set  out  towards  the  Glacier  of  Mon  tan  vert,  which 
lay  at  a  few  leagues'  distance.  Peter  carried  a 
small  basket  of  provisions ;  and  it  was  their  plan 
to  dine  on  some  pleasant  spot,  in  the  open  air. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  high  enthu- 
siasm of  Adeline,  the  more  complacent  pleasure 
of  La  Luc,  and  the  transports  of  Clara,  as  the 
scenes  of  this  romantic  country  shifted  to  their 
eyes.  Now  frowning  in  dark  and  gloomy  gran- 
deur, it  exhibited  only  tremendous  rocks,  and 
cataracts  rolling  from  the  heights  into  some  deep 
and  narrow  valley,  along  which  their  united  wa- 
ters roared  and  foamed,  and  burst  away  to  re- 
gions inaccessible  to  mortal  foot ;  and  now  the 
scene  arose  less  fiercely  wild  ; 

The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields 

were  intermingled  with  the  ruder  features  of 
nature,  and  while  the  snow  rose  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  the  vine  blushed  at  its 
foot. 

Engaged  in  interesting  conversation,  and  by 
the  admiration  which  the  country  excited,  they 
travelled  on  till  noon,  when  they  looked  round 
for  a  pleasant  spot  where  they  might  rest  and 
take  refreshment.  At  some  little  distance  they 
perceived  the  ruins  of  a  fabric,  which  had  once 
been  a  castle :  it  stood  nearly  on  a  point  of  rock 
that  overhung  a  deep  valley ;  and  its  broken 
turrets,  rising  from  among  the  woods  that  em- 
bosomed it,  heightened  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  object 

The  edifice  invited  curiosity,  and  the  shades 
repose—La  Luc  and  his  party  advanced. 

Deep  struck  with  awe  they  mark'd  tbe  dome  o'er- 
thrown, 

MTicre  once  the  beauty  bloom'd,  tbe  warrior  shone ; 
They  saw  the  castle's  mould'ring  tow'rs  decay'd, „ 
Tbe'loose  stone  tottering  o'er  the  trembling  shade. 

They  seated  themselves  on  the  grass,  under 
the  shade  of  some  high  trees,  near  the  ruins. 


An  opening  in  the  woods  afforded  a  view  of  the 
distant  Alps — the  deep  silence  of  solitude  reign- 
ed. For  some  time  they  were  lost  in  meditation. 

Adeline  felt  a  sweet  complacency  such  as  she 
had  long  been  a  stranger  to.  Looking  at  La 
Luc,  she  perceived  a  tear  stealing  down  his* 
cheek,  while  the  elevation  of  his  mind  was 
strongly  expressed  on  his  countenance.  He 
turned  on  Clara  his  eyes,  which  were  now  filled ' 
with  tenderness,  and  made  an  effort  to  recover 
himself. 

The  stillness  and  total  seclusion  of  this  scene, 
said  Adeline,  those  stupendous  mountains,  the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  these  woods,  together  with 
that  monument  of  faded  glory  on  which  the 
hand  of  time  is  so  emphatically  impressed,  dif- 
fuse a  sacred  enthusiasm  over  the  mind,  and 
awaken  sensations  truly  sublime. 

La  Luc  was  going  to  speak  ;  but  Peter,  co- 
ming forward,  desired  to  know  whether  he  had 
not  better  open  the  wallet,  as  he  fancied  his 
honour  and  the  young  ladies  must  be  main 
hungry,  jogging  on  so  far  up  hill  and  down  be- 
fore dinner.  They  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
honest  Peter's  suspicion,  and  accented  his  hint. 

Refreshments  were  spread  on  the  grass,  and 
having  seated  themselves  under  the  canopy  of 
waving  woods,  surrounded  by  the  sweets  of  wild 
flowers,  they  inhaled  the  pure  breeze  of  the 
Alps,  which  might  be  called  spirit  of  air,  and 
partook  of  a  repast  which  these  circumstances 
rendered  delicious. 

When  they  arose  to  depart,  I  am  unwilling, 
said  Clara,  to  quit  this  charming  spot.  How 
delightful  would  it  be  to  pass  one  s  life  beneath 
these  shades,  with  the  friends  who  are  dear  to 
one ! — La  Luc  smiled  at  the  romantic  simpli- 
city of  the  idea ;  but  Adeline  sighed  deeply  to 
the  image  of  felicity,  and  of  Theodore,  which  it 
recalled,  and  turned  away  to  conceal  her  tears. 

They  now  mounted  their  horses,  and  soon  af- 
ter arrived  at  the  foot  of  Montanvert.  The  emo- 
tions of  Adeline,  as  she  contemplated  in  various 
points  of  view  the  astonishing  objects  around 
her,  surpassed  all  expression ;  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  whole  party  were  too  strong  to  ad- 
mit of  conversation.  The  profound  stillness 
which  reigned  in  these  regions  of  solitude  in- 
spired awe,  and  heightened  the  sublimity  of  the 
scenery  to  an  exquisite  degree. 

It  seems,  said  Adeline,  as  if  we  were  walking 
over  the  ruins  of  the  world,  and  were  the  only 
persons  who  had  survived  the  wreck.  I  can 
scarcely  persuade  myself  that  we  are  not  left 
alone  on  the  globe.  ^ 

The  view  of  these  objects,  said  La  Luc,  lifts  "y 
the  soul  to  their  great  Author,  and  we  con  tern-  i 
plate,  with  a  feeling  almost  too  vast  for  huma-  / 
nity,  the  sublimity  of  bis  nature  in  the  gran-  • 
deur  of  his  works. — La  Luc  raised  his  eyes,  fill- 
ed with  tea.rs>^°  nea^n'  ami  waa  for  801110  m°- 
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They  quitted  these  scenes  with  extreme  re-  Bible  evil,  now  rejoiced  to  hear  her  speak ;  he 

luctance  ;  but  the  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  ap-  recalled  some  presence  of  mind,  and  while  Ade- 

pearance  of  the  clouds,  which  seemed  gathering  line  applied  her  salts,  he  chafed  her  temples, 
for  a  storm,  made  them  hasten  their  departure.       When  she  revived,  she  told  him  how 


Adeline  almost  wished  to,  have  witnessed  the  she  was  obliged  to  the  stranger.   La  Luc  en- 

tremendous  effect  of  a  thunder-storm  in  these  deavoured  to  express  his  gratitude ;  but  the 

regions.  former  interrupting  him,  begged  he  might  be 

They  returned  to  Leloncourt  by  a  different  spared  the  pain  of  receiving  thanks  for  having 

route,  and  the  shade  of  the  overhanging  preci-  followed  only  an  impulse  ofcommon  humanity. 

by  the  gloom  of  the  atmo-  They  were  now  not  far  from  Leloncourt ; 


sphere.  It  was  evening  when  they  came  within  hut  the  evening  was  almost  shut  in,  and  the 

view  of  the  lake,  which  the  travellers  rejoiced  thunder  murmured  deeply  among  the  hills.  La 

to  see,  for  the  storm  bo  long  threatened  was  now  Luc  was  distressed  how  to  convey  Clara  home, 

fast  approaching;  the  thunder  murmured  among  In  endeavouring  to  raise  her  from  the  ground, 

the  Alps,  and  the  dark  vapours  that  rolled  hea-  the  stranger  betrayed  such  symptoms  of  pain, 

vily  along  their  sides,  heightened  their  dreadful  that  La  Luc  inquired  concerning  it.    The  sud- 

sublimity.   La  Luc  would  have  quickened  his  den  jerk  which  the  horse  had  given  the  arm  of 

pace,  but  the  road  winding  down  the  steep  side  the  chevalier,  in  escaping  from  his  hold,  had 

of  a  mountain,  made  caution  necessary.   The  violently  sprained  his  shoulder,  and  rendered 

darkening  air,  and  the  lightnings  that  now  his  arm  almost  useless.  The  pain  was  exquisite, 

flashed  along  the  horizon,  terrified  Clara,  but  and  La  Luc,  whose  fears  for  his  daughter  were 

she  withheld  the  expression  of  her  fear,  in  con-  now  subsiding,  was  shocked  at  the  circumstance, 

sideration  of  her  father.    A  peal  of  thunder,  and  pressed  the  stranger  to  accompany  him  to  the 


which  seemed  to  shake  the  earth  to  its  founda-    village,  where  relief  might  be  obtained.  He 
tions,  and  was  reverberated  in  tremendous  echoes    cepted  the  invitation,  and  Clara,  being  at  length 


from  the  cliffs,  burst  over  their  heads.  Clara's  placed  on  a  horse  led  by  her  father,  was 
horse  took  fright  at  the  sound,  and  setting  off,  ducted  to  the  chateau, 
hurried  her  with  amazing  velocity  down  the  When  Madame,  who  had  been  looking  out 
mountain  towards  the  lake,  which  washed  its  for  La  Luc  some  time,  perceived  the  cavalcade 
foot.  The  agony  of  La  Luc,  who  viewed  her  approaching,  she  was  alarmed,  and  her  appre- 
progress  in  the  horrible  expectation  of  seeing  hensions  were  confirmed  when  she  saw  the  ai- 
rier dashed  down  the  precipice  that  bordered  tuation  of  her  niece.  Clara  was  carried  into  the 
the  road,  is  not  to  be  described.  house,  and  La  Luc  would  have  sent  for  a  sur- 
Clara  kept  her  seat,  but  terror  had  almost  de-  geon,  but  there  were  none  within  several  leagues 
prived  her  of  sense.  Her  efforts  to  preserve  her-  of  the  village,  neither  were  there  any  ox  the 
self  were  mechanical,  for  she  scarcely  knew  physical  profession  within  the  same  distance, 
what  she  did.  The  horse,  however,  carried  her  Clara  was  assisted  to  her  chamber  by  Adeline, 
safely  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  and  Madame  La  Luc  undertook  to  examine  the 
was  making  towards  the  lake,  when  a  gentle-  wounds.  The  result  restored  peace  to  the  f ami- 
man,  who  travelled  along  the  road,  caught  the  ly ;  for  though  she  was  much  braised,  die  had 
bridle  as  the  animal  endeavoured  to  pass.  The  escaped  material  injury ;  a  alight  contusion  on 
sudden  stopping  of  the  horse  threw  Clara  to  the  the  forehead  bad  occasioned  the  bloodshed  which 
ground,  ana  impatient  of  restraint,  the  animal  at  first  alarmed  La  Luc.  Madame  undertook  to 
burst  from  the  hand  of  the  stranger,  and  nlun-  restore  her  niece  in  a  few  days,  with  the  assist- 
ged  into  the  lake.   The  violence  of  the  fall  de-  ance  of  a  balsam  composed  by  herself,  on  the 


prived  her  of  recollection ;  but  while  the  stran-  virtues  of  which  she  descanted  with  great  elo* 
ger  endeavoured  to  support  her,  his  servant  ran    quence,  till  interrupted  by  La  Luc,  who  i 


to  fetch  water.  ed  her  of  the  condition  of  her  patient. 

She  soon  recovered,  and  unclosing  her  eyes,  Madame  having  bathed  Clara's  bruises,  and 

found  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  chevalier,  who  given  her  a  cordial  of  incomparable  efficacy,  left 

appeared  to  support  her  with  difficulty.   The  her,  and  Adeline  watched  in  the  chamber  of  her 

compassion  expressed  in  his  countenance,  while  friend,  till  she  retired  to  her  own  for  the  night, 

he  inquired  how  she  did,  revived  her  spirits,  La  Luc,  whose  spirits  had  suffered  much  per- 

and  she  was  endeavouring  to  thank  him  for  his  turbation,  was  now  tranquillized  by  the  report 

kindness,  when  La  Luc  and  Adeline  came  up.  his  sister  made  of  Clara.  He  introduced  the  stran- 

The  terror  impressed  on  her  father's  features  ger,  and  having  mentioned  the  accident  he  had 

was  perceived  by  Clara;  languid  as  she  was,  met  with,  desired  that  he  might  have  immediate 

she  tried  to  raise  herself,  and  said,  with  a  faint  assistance.  Madame  hastened  to  her  closet,  and 

smile,  which  betrayed  instead  of  disguising  her  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  determine  whether  she 

sufferings,  Dear  sir,  I  am  not  hurt. — Her  pale  felt  most  concern  for  the  sufferings  of  her  guest, 

countenance,  and  the  blood  that  trickled  down  or  pleasure  at  the  opportunity  thus  offered  of 

her  cheek,  contradicted  her  words.  But  La  Luc,  displaying  her  physical  skill.    However  this 

to  whom  terror  had  suggested  the  utmost  pos-  might' be,  she  quitted  the  room  with  great  ala- 
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crity,  and  very  quickly  returned  with  a  phial 
containing  her  inestimable  balsam ;  and  having 
given  the  necessary  direction  for  the  application 
•f  it,  she  left  the  stranger  to  the  care  of  his  ser- 
vant. 

L«  Luc  insisted  that  the  chevalier,  M.  Ver- 
ncuil,  should  not  leave  the  chateau  that  night, 
and  he  very  readily  submitted  to  be  detained. 
His  manners  during  the  evening  were  as  frank 
and  engaging  as  the  hospitality  and  gratitude 
of  La  Luc  were  sincere,  and  they  soon  entered 
in  to  interesting  conversation .  M .  Vera  euil  con- 
versed like  a  man  who  had  seen  much,  and 
thought  more ;  and  if  he  discovered  any  preju- 
dice in  his  opinions,  it  was  evidently  the  preju- 
dice of  a  mind  which,  seeing  objects  through 
the  medium  of  its  own  goodness,  tinges  them 
with  the  hue  of  its  predominant  quality.  La 
Luc  was  much  pleased,  for,  in  his  retired  situ- 
ation, he  had  not  often  an  opportunity  of  recei- 
ving the  pleasure  which  results  from  a  commu- 
nion of  intelligent  minds.  He  found  that  M. 
Vcrncuil  had  travelled.  La  Luc  having  asked 
some  questions  relative  to  England,  they  fell 
into  discourse  concerning  the  national  characters 
of  the  French  and  English. 

If  it  is  the  privilege  of  wisdom,  said  M.  Ver- 
neuil,  to  look  beyond  happiness,  I  own  I  had 
rather  be  without  it.  When  we  observe  the 
English,  their  laws,  writings,  and  conversation, 
and  at  the  same  time  mark  their  countenances, 
manners,  and  die  frequency  of  suicide  among 
them,  we  are  apt  to  believe,  that  wisdom  and 
happiness  arc  incompatible.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  turn  to  their  neighbours,  the  French, 
and  sec*  their  wretched  policy,  their  sparkling, 
but  sophistical  discourse,  frivolous  occupations, 
and,  withal,  their  gay  animated  air,  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  happiness  and 
folly  too  often  dwell  together. 

It  is  the  end  of  wisdom,  said  La  Luc,  to  attain 
happiness,  and  I  can  hardly  dignify  that  con- 
duct or  course  of  thinking  which  tends  to  mise- 
ry with  the  name  of  wisdom.  By  this  rule,  per- 
haps, the  folly,  as  we  term  it,  of  the  French, 
deserves,  since  its  effect  is  happiness,  to  be  call- 
ed wisdom.  That  airy  thoughtlessness,  which 
seems  alike  to  contemn  reflection  and  anticipa- 
tion, produces  all  the  effect  of  it,  without  redu- 
cing its  subjects  to  the  mortification  of  philoso- 
phy- 

Discoursing  on  the  variety  of  opinions  that 
arc  daily  formed  on  the  same  conduct,  La  Luc 
observed  how  much  that  which  is  commonly 
called  opinion  is  the  result  of  passion  and  tem- 
per. 

True,  said  M.  Verneuil,  there  is  a  tone  of 
thought,  as  there  is  a  key-note  in  music,  that 
leads  all  its  weaker  affections.  Thus,  where  the 


powers  of  judging  may  be  equal,  the  disposition 
to  judge  is  different  at  different  times,  and  the 
actions  of  men  arc  at  least  but  too  often  arraign- 
ed by  whim  and  caprice,  by  partial  vanity,  and 
the  humour  of  the  moment. 

Here  La  Luc  took  occasion  to  reprobate  the 
conduct  of  those  writers,  who,  by  shewing  the 
dark  side  only  of  human  nature,  and  by  dwel- 
ling on  the  evils  only  which  are  incident  to  hu- 
manity, have  sought  to  degrade  man  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  to  make  him  discontented  with  life. 
What  should  we  say  of  a  painter,  continued  La 
Luc,  who  collected  in  his  piece  objects  of  a  black 
hue  only,  who  presented  you  with  a  black  man, 
a  black  horse,  a  black  dog,  &c  &c.  and  tells  you 
that  his  is  a  picture  of  nature,  and  that  nature  is 
black  ?  'Tis  true,  you  would  reply,  the  objects 
you  exhibit  do  exist  in  nature,  but  they  form  a 
very  small  part  of  her  works.  You  say  that  na- 
ture is  black,  and,  to  prove  it,  you  have  collect- 
ed on  your  canvass  all  the  animals  of  this  hue 
that  exist.  But  you  have  forgot  to  paint  the 
green  earth,  the  blue  sky,  the  white  man,  and 
objects  of  all  these  various  hues,  with  which 
creation  abounds. 

The  countenance  of  M.  Verneuil  lightened 
with  peculiar  animation  during  the  discourse  of 
La  Luc. — To  think  well  of  his  nature,  said  he, 
is  necessary  to  the  dignity  and  to  the  happiness 
of  man.  There  is  a  decent  pride  which  becomes 
every  mind,  and  is  congenial  to  virtue.  That 
consciousness  of  innate  dignity,  which  shews 
him  the  glory  of  his  nature,  will  be  his  best  pro- 
tection from  the  meanness  of  vice.  Where  this 
consciousness  is  wanting,  continued  M.  Verneuil, 
there  can  be  no  sense  of  moral  honour,  and  con- 
sequently none  of  the  higher  principles  of  action. 
What  can  be  expected  of  him  who  says  that  it  is 
his  nature  to  be  mean  and  selfish  ?  Or  who  can 
doubt  that  he  who  thinks  thus,  thinks  from  the 
experience  of  his  own  heart,  from  the  tendency 
of  his  own  inclinations  ?  Let  it  always  be  re- 
membered, that  he  who  would  persuade  men  to 
be  good,  ought  to  shew  them  that  they  may  be 
great. 

You  speak,  said  La  Luc,  with  the  honest  en- 
thusiasm of  a  virtuous  mind ;  and,  in  obeying 
the  impulse  of  your  heart,  you  utter  the  truths 
of  philosophy ;  and,  trust  me,  a  bad  heart  and 
a  truly  philosophic  head  have  never  yet  been 
united  in  the  same  individual.  Vicious  inclina- 
tions not  only  corrupt  the  heart,  but  the  under- 
standing, and  thus  lead  to  false  reasoning.  Vir- 
tue only  is  on  the  side  of  truth. 

I>a  Luc  and  his  guest,  mutually  pleased  with 
each  other,  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  sub- 
jects so  interesting  to  them  both,  that  it  was  late 
Del  ore  they  parted  for  the  night. 


•  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  said  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

* 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

*  T  ms  such  i  scenes*  gave  a  kind  relief 
To  memory,  in  sweetly  pensive  grief. 

Vihoil's  Tomb. 

Mine  be  the  breesy  hill,  that  skirts  the  down, 
Where  a  green  gra*»y  tnrf  i*  all  1  crave. 

With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrown, 
>'ast  by  a  brook  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave. 
And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  swiftly  on  my  crave. 

The  KfUutrcL 

Repose  had  so  much  restored  Clara,  that  when 
Adeline,  anxious  to  know  how  she  did,  went 
early  in  the  morning  to  her  chamber,  she  found 
her  already  risen  and  ready  to  attend  the  fami- 
ly at  breakfast.  Monsieur  Verneuil  appeared 
also,  but  his  looks  betrayed  a  want  of  rest,  and 
indeed  he  had  suffered,  during  the  night,  a  de- 
gree of  anguish  from  his  arm,  which  it  was  an 
effort  of  some  resolution  to  endure  in  silence.  It 
was  now  swelled  and  inflamed,  and  this  might 
in  some  degree  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  Ma- 
dame La  Luc's  balsam,  whose  restorative  quali- 
ties had  for  once  failed.  The  whole  family  sym- 
pathized with  his  sufferings,  and  Madame,  at 
the  request  of  M.  Verneuil,  abandoned  her  bal- 
sam, and  substituted  an  emollient  fomentation. 

From  an  application  of  this,  he,  in  a  short 
time,  found  an  abatement  of  the  pain,  and  re- 
turned to  the  breakfast-table  with  greater  com- 
posure. The  happiness  which  La  Luc  felt  at 
seeing  his  daughter  in  safety  was  very  apparent, 
but  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude  towards  her 
preserver  he  found  it  difficult  to  express.  Clara 
spoke  the  genuine  emotions  of  her  heart,  with 
artless  but  modest  energy,  and  testified  sincere 
concern  for  the  sufferings  which  she  had  occa- 
sioned M.  Verneuil. 

The  pleasure  received  from  the  company  of 
his  guest,  and  the  consideration  of  the  essential 
service  he  had  rendered  him,  co-operated  with 
the  natural  hospitality  of  La  Luc,  and  he  press- 
ed M.  Verneuil  to  remain  some  time  at  the  cha- 
teau.— I  can  never  repay  the  service  you  have 
done  me,  said  La  Luc ;  yet  I  seek  to  increase 
my  obligations  to  you  by  requesting  you  will 
prolong  your  visit,  and  thus  allow  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  your  acquaintance. 

M.  Verneuil,  who  at  the  time  he  met  La  Luc 
was  travelling  from  Geneva  to  a  distant  part  of 
Savoy,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
country,  being  now  delighted  with  his  host,  and 
with  everything  around  him,  willingly  accepted 
the  invitation.  In  this  circumstance  prudence 
concurred  with  inclination  ;  for  to  have  pursu- 
ed his  journey  on  horseback,  in  his  present  si- 
tuation, would  have  been  dangerous,  if  not  im- 
practicable. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  conversation,  in 
which  M.  Verneuil  displayed  a  mind  enriched 
with  taste,  enlightened  by  science,  and  enlarged 
by  observation.   The  situation  of  the  chateau, 


and  the  features  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
charmed  him,  and  in  the  evening  he  found 
himself  able  to  walk  with  La  Luc,  and  explore 
the  beauties  of  this  romantic  region.  As  they 
passed  through  the  village,  the  salutations  of 
the  peasants,  in  whom  love  and  respect  were 
equally  blended ,  and  their  eager  inquiries  after 
Clara,  bore  testimony  to  the  character  of  La 
Luc,  while  his  countenance  expressed  a  serene 
satisfaction,  arising  from  the  consciousness  of 
deserving  and  possessing  their  love. — I  live  sur- 
rounded by  my  children,  said  he,  turning  to  M. 
Verneuil,  who  had  noticed  their  eagerness,  for 
such  I  consider  my  parishioners:  in  dischar- 
ging the  duties  of  my  office,  I  am  repaid  not 
only  by  ray  own  conscience,  but  by  their  grati- 
tude. There  is  a  luxury  in  observing  their  sim- 
ple and  honest  love,  which  I  would  not  ex- 
change for  anything  the  world  calls  blessings. 

Yet  the  world,  sir,  would  call  the  pleasures 
of  which  you  speak  romantic,  said  M.  Verneuil ; 
for  to  be  sensible  of  this  pure  and  exquisite  de- 
light, requires  a  heart  untainted  with  the  vi- 
cious pleasures  of  society — pleasures  that  dead- 
en its  finest  feelings,  and  poison  the  source  of 
its  truest  enjoyments. — They  pursued  their  way 
along  the  borders  of  the  lake,  sometimes  under 
the  snade  of  hanging  woods,  and  sometimes  over 
hillocks  of  turf,  where  the  scene  opened  in  all 
its  wild  magnificence.  M.  Verneuil  often  stop- 
ped in  raptures  to  observe  and  point  out  the 
singular  beauties  it  exhibited,  while  La  Luc, 
pleased  with  the  delight  his  friend  expressed, 
surveyed  with  more  than  usual  satisfaction  the 
objects  which  had  so  often  charmed  him  before. 
But  there  was  a  tender  melancholy  in  the  tone 
of  his  voice  and  his  countenance,  which  arose 
from  the  recollection  of  having  often  traced 
tliese  scenes,  and  partook  of  the  pleasure  they 
inspired,  with  her  who  had  long  since  bade 
them  an  eternal  farewell. 

They  presently  quitted  the  lake,  and,  wind- 
ing up  a  steep  ascent  between  the  woods,  came, 
after  an  hour  s  walk,  to  a  green  summit,  which 
appeared  among  the  savage  rocks  that  environ- 
ed it,  like  the  blossom  on  the  thorn.  It  was  a 
spot  formed  for  solitary  delight,  inspiring  that 
soothing  tenderness  so  dear  to  the  feeling  mind, 
and  which  calls  back  to  memory  the  images  of 
passed  regret,  softened  by  distance,  and  endear- 
ed by  frequent  recollection.  Wild  shrubs  grew 
from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  beneath,  and  the 
high  trees  of  pine  and  cedar  that  waved  above, 
afforded  a  melancholy  and  romantic  shade.  The 
silence  of  the  scene  was  interrupted  only  by  the 
breeze  as  it  rolled  over  the  woods,  and  by  the  so- 
litary notes  of  the  birds  that  inhabited  the  cliffs. 

From  this  point  the  eye  commanded  an  entire 
view  of  those  majestic  and  sublime  Alps,  whose 
aspect  fills  the  soul  with  emotions  of  indescri- 
bable awe,  and  seems  to  lift  it  to  a  nobler  na- 
ture. The  village  and  the  chateau  of  La  Luc 
appeared  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  a 
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peaceful  retreat  from  the  storms  that  gathered 
/  on  their  tops.  All  the  faculties  of  M.  Verneuil 
were  absorbed  in  admiration,  and  he  was  for 
some  time  quite  silent ;  at  length,  bursting  into 
a  rhapsody,  he  turned,  and  would  have  address- 
ed La  Luc,  when  he  perceived  him  at  a  distance, 
leaning  against  a  rustic  urn,  over  which  droop- 
ed,  in  beautiful  luxuriance,  the  weeping  birch. 

As  he  approached,  La  Luc  quitted  his  posi- 
tion, and  advanced  to  meet  him,  while  M.  Ver- 
neuil inquired  upon  what  occasion  the  urn  had 
been  erected.  La  Luc,  unable  to  answer,  point- 
ed to  it,  and  walked  silently  away,  and  M.  Ver- 
neuil approaching  the  urn,  read  the  following 
inscription : — 

to 

THE  MEMORY  OF  CLARA  LA  LUC 
THIS  URN 

IK  ERECTED  ON  THE  SPOT  WHICH  SHE  LOVED, 
IN  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  AFFECTION  Or  - 

A  HUSBAND. 

M.  Verneuil  now  comprehended  the  whole, 
and  feeling  for  his  friend,  was  hurt  that  he  had 
noticed  this  monument  of  his  grief.  He  rejoin- 
ed La  Luc,  who  was  standing  on  the  point  of 
the  eminence,  contemplating  the  landscape  be- 
low with  an  air  .more  placid,  and  touched  with 
the  sweetness  of  piety  and  resignation.  He  per- 
ceived that  M.  Verneuil  was  somewhat  discon- 
certed, and  he  sought  to  remove  his  uneasiness. 
You  will  consider  it,  said  he,  as  a  mark  of  my 
esteem,  that  I  have  brought  you  to  this  spot. 
It  is  never  profaned  by  the  presence  of  the 
unfeeling.  They  would  deride  the  faithfulness 
of  an  attachment  which  has  so  long  survived  its 
object,  and  which,  in  their  own  breasts,  would 
quickly  have  been  lost  amidst  the  dissipation  of 
general  society.  I  have  cherished  in  my  heart 
the  remembrance  of  a  woman,  whose  virtues 
claimed  all  my  love ;  I  have  cherished  it  as  a 
treasure  to  which  I  could  withdraw  from  tem- 

Sorary  cares  and  vexations,  in  the  certainty  of 
nding  a  soothing,  though  melancholy  comfort. 
La  Luc  paused.  M.  Verneuil  expressed  the 
sympathy  he  felt,  but  he  knew  the  sacredness 
of  sorrow,  and  Boon  relapsed  into  silence.  One 
of  the  brightest  hopes  of  a  future  state,  resumed 
La  Luc,  is,  that  we  shall  meet  again  those 
whom  we  have  loved  upon  earth.  And- perhaps 
our  happiness  may  be  permitted  to  consist  very 
much  in  the  society  of  our  friends,  purified  from 
the  frailties  of  mortality,  with  the  finer  affec- 
tions more  sweetly  attuned,  and  with  the  facul- 
ties of  mind  infinitely  more  elevated  and  en- 
larged. We  shall  then  be  enabled  to  comprehend 
subjects  which  are  too  vast  for  human  concep- 
tion ;  to  comprehend,  perhaps,  the  sublimity  of 
that  Deity  who  first  called  us  into  being.  These 
views  of  futurity,  my  friend,  elevate  us  above 
the  evils  of  this  world,  and  seem  to  communi- 


cate to  us  a  portion  of  the  nature  we  contem- 
plate. 

Call  them  not  the  allusions  of  a  visionary 
brain,  proceeded  La  Luc  ;  I  trusted  their  real- 
ity. Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  whether  they 
are  allusions  or  not,  a  faith  in  them  ought  to  be 
cherished  for  the  comfort  it  brings  to  the  heart, 
and  reverenced  for  the  dignity  it  imparts  to  the 
mind.  Such  feelings  make  a  happy  and  im- 
portant part  of  our  belief  in  a  future  existence: 
they  give  energy  to  virtue,  and  stability  to  prin- 
ciple. 

This,  said  M.  Verneuil,  is  what  I  have  often 
felt,  and  what  every  ingenuous  mind  must  ac- 
knowledge. 

La  Luc  and  M.  Verneuil  continued  in  con- 
versation till  the  sun  had  left  the  scene.  The 
mountains,  darkened  by  twilight,  assumed  a 
suhtimer  aspect,  while  tne  tops  of  some  of  the 
highest  Alps  were  yet  illuminated  by  the  sun's 
rays,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sha- 
dowy obscurity  of  the  world  below.  As  they 
descended  through  the  woods,  and  traversed  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  the  stillness  and  solemnity 
of  the  hour  diffused  a  pensive  sweetness  over 
their  minds,  and  sunk  them  into  silence. 

Thev  found  supper  spread,  as  was  usual,  in 
the  hall,  of  which  the  windows  opened  upon  a 
garden,  where  the  flowers  might  be  said  to  yield 
their  fragrance  in  gratitude  to  the  refreshing: 
dews.  The  windows  were  embowered  with  eg- 
lantine and  other  sweet  shrubs,  which  hung  in 
wild  luxuriance  around,  and  formed  a  beauti- 
ful and  simple  decoration.  Clara  and  Adeline 
loved  to  pass  the  evenings  in  this  hall,  where 
they  had  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  astro- 
nomy, and  from  which  they  had  a  wide  view  of 
the  heavens.  La  Luc  pointed  out  to  them  the 
planets  and  the  fixed  stars,  explained  their  laws, 
and  from  thence  taking  occasion  to  mingle  mo- 
ral with  scientific  instruction,  would  often  as- 
cend towards  that  great  first  cause,  whose  na- 
ture soars  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  compre- 
hension. 

No  study,  he  would  sometimes  say,  so  much 
enlarges  the  mind,  or  impresses  it  with  so  sub- 
lime an  idea  of  the  Deity,  as  that  of  astronomy. 
When  the  imagination  launches  into  the  regions 
of  and  contemplates  the  innumerable 

worlds  which  are  scattered  through  it,  we  are 
lost  in  astonishment  and  awe.  This  globe  ap- 
pears as  a  mass  of  atoms  in  the  immensity  of 
the  universe,  and  man  a  mere  insect :  yet  how 
wonderful !  that  roan,  whose  frame  is  so  dimi- 
nutive in  the  scale  of  beings,  should  have  powers 
which  spurn  the  narrow  boundaries  of  time  and 
place,  soar  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  existence, 
penetrate  the  secret  laws  of  nature,  and  calcu- 
late their  progressive  effects. 

Oh  !  how  expressively  docs  this  prove  the  spi- 
rituality of  our  being !  Let  the  materialist  con- 
sider it,  and  blush  that  he  has  ever  doubted. 
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In  this  hall  the  whole  family  now  met  at  sup- 
per, and  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
the  conversation  turned  upon  general  subject*, 
in  which  Clara  joined  in  modest  and  judicious 
remark.  La  Luc  had  taught  her  to  familiarize 
her  mind  to  reasoning,  and  had  accustomed  her 
to  deliver  her  sentiments  freely :  she  spoke  them 
with  a  simplicity  extremely  engaging,  and  which 
convinced  her  hearers,  that  the  lore  of  know- 
ledge, not  the  vanity  of  talking,  induced  her  to 
converse.  M.  Verneuil  evidently  endeavoured 
to  draw  forth  her  sentiments,  and  Clara,  inte- 
rested by  the  subjects  he  introduced,  a  stranger 
to  affectation,  and  pleased  with  the  opinions  he 
expressed,  answered  them  with  frankness  and 
animation.  They  retired  mutually  pleased  with 
each  other. 

M.  Verneuil  was  about  six  and  thirty,  his  fi- 
gure manly,  his  countenance  frank  and  enga- 
ging. A  quick  penetrating  eye,  whose  fire  was 
softened  by  benevolence,  disclosed  the  chief 
traiu  of  his  character ;  he  was  quick  to  discern, 
but  generous  to  excuse,  the  follies  of  mankind ; 
and  while  no  one  more  sensibly  felt  an  injury, 
none  more  readily  accepted  the  concession  of  an 
enemy. 

He  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman.  A  fortune 
lately  devolved  to  him,  had  enabled  him  to  exe- 
cute the  plan  which  his  active  and  inquisitive 
mind  had  suggested  of  viewing  the  most  rem  ark- 
able  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  He  was 

Eeculiarly  susceptible  of  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
roe  in  nature.  To  such  a  taste  Switzerland, 
and  the  adjacent  country,  was,  of  all  others, 
the  most  interesting ;  and  he  found  the  scenery 
it  exhibited,  infinitely  surpassing  all  that  his 
glowing  imagination  had  formed  ;  he  saw  with 
the  eye  of  a  painter,  and  felt  with  the  rapture 
of  a  poet. 

In  the  habitation  of  La  Luc  he  met  with  the 
hospitality,  the  frankness,  and  the  simplicity,  so 
characteristic  of  the  country  ;  in  his  venerable 
host  be  saw  the  strength  of  philosophy  united 
with  the  finest  tenderness  of  humanity — a  phi- 
losophy which  taught  him  to  correct  his  feel- 
ings, not  to  annihilate  them ;  in  Clara,  the 
bloom  of  beauty,  with  the  most  perfect  simpli- 
city of  heart ;  and  in  Adeline,  all  the  charms  of 
elegance  and  grace,  with  a  genius  deserving  of 
the  highest  culture.  In  this  family-picture  the 
goodness  of  Madame  La  Luc  was  not  unper- 
ceived  or  forgotten.  The  cheerfulness  and  har- 
mony that  reigned  within  the  chateau  was  de- 
lightful ;  but  the  philanthropy  which,  flowing 
from  the  heart  of  the  pastor,  was  diffused  through 
the  whole  village,  and  united  the  inhabitants  in 
the  sweet  and  firm  bonds  of  social  compact,  was 
divine.  The  beauty  of  its  situation  conspired  with 
these  circumstances  to  make  Leloncourt  seem 
almost  a  paradise.  M.  Verneuil  sighed,  that  he 
must  so  soon  quit  it.  I  ought  to  seek  no  farther, 
said  he,  for  here  wisdom  and  happiness  dwell 
together. 


The  admiration  was  reciprocal ;  La  Luc  and 
his  family  found  themselves  much  interested  in 
M.  Verneuil,  and  looked  forward  to  the  time  of 
his  departure  with  regret.  So  warmly  they  press- 
ed him  to  prolong  his  visit,  and  so  powerfully 
his  own  inclinations  seconded  theirs,  that  he 
accepted  the  invitation.  La  Luc  omitted  no  cir- 
cumstance which  might  contribute  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  guest,  who  having  in  a  few  days  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  arm,  they  made  several 
excursions  among  the  mountains.  Adeline  and 
Clara,  whom  the  care  of  Madame  had  restored 
to  her  usual  health,  were  generally  of  the  party. 

After  spending  a  week  at  the  chateau,  M.  Ver- 
neuil bade  adieu  to  La  Luc  and  his  family : 
they  parted  with  mutual  regret,  and  the  former 
promised  that  when  he  returned  to  Geneva,  he 
would  take  Leloncourt  in  his  way.  As  he  said 
this,  Adeline,  who  had  for  some  time  observed 
with  much  alarm  La  Luc's  declining  health, 
looked  mournfully  on  his  languid  countenance, 
and  uttered  a  secret  prayer  that  he  might  live 
to  receive  the  visit  of  M.  Verneuil. 

Madame  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  la- 
ment his  departure ;  she  saw  that  the  efforts  of 
her  brother  to  entertain  his  guest  were  more 
than  his  present  state  of  health  would  admit  of, 
and  she  rejoiced  in  the  quiet  that  would  now 
return  to  him. 

But  this  quiet  brought  La  Luc  no  respite  from 
illness ;  the  fatigue  he  had  suffered  in  his  late 
exertions  seemed  to  have  increased  his  disor- 
der, which  in  a  short  time  assumed  the  aspect 
of  a  consumption.  Yielding  to  the  solicitations 
of  his  family,  he  went  to  Geneva  for  advice,  and 
was  there  recommended  to  try  the  air  of  Nice. 

The  journey  thither,  however,  was  of  consi- 
derable length,  and  believing  his  life  to  be  very 
precarious,  tie  hesitated  whether  to  go.  He  was 
also  unwilling  to  leave  the  duty  of  his  parish 
unperformed  for  so  long  a  time  as  his  health 
might  require ;  but  this  was  an  objection  which 
would  not  have  withheld  him  from  Nice,  had 
his  faith  in  the  climate  been  equal  to  that  of  his 
physicians. 

His  parishioners  felt  the  life  of  their  pastor  to 
be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  them.  It  was 
a  general  cause,  and  they  testified  at  once  his 
worth,  and  their  sense  of  it,  by  going  in  a  body 
to  solicit  him  to  leave  them.  He  was  much  af- 
fected by  this  instance  of  their  attachment.  Such 
a  proof  of  regard,  joined  with  the  entreaties  of 
his  own  family,  and  a  consideration  that  for 
their  sakes  it  was  a  duty  to  endeavour  to  prolong 
his  life,  was  too  powerful  to  be  withstood,  and 
he  determined  to  set  out  for  Italy. 

It  was  settled  that  Clara  and  Adeline,  whose 
healths  La  Luc  thought  required  change  of  air 
and  scene,  should  accompany 
the  faithful  Peter. 

On  the  morning  of  his  departure,  a  large  body 
of  his  parishioners  assembled  round  the  door  to 
bid  him  farewell.   It  was  an  affecting  scene; 
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they  might  meet  no  more !  At  length,  wiping 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  La  Luc  said,  Let  us  trust 
in  God,  my  friends ;  he  has  power  to  heal  all 
disorders,  both  of  body  and  mind.  We  shall 
meet  again ;  if  not  in  this  world,  I  hope  in  a 
better.  Let  our  conduct  be  such  as  to  ensure 
that  better. 

The  sobs  of  his  people  prevented  any  reply. 
There  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  village ;  for 
there  was  scarcely  an  inhabitant  of  it  that  was 
not  now  assembled  in  the  presence  of  La  Luc. 
He  shook  hands  with  them  all ; — Farewell,  my 
friends,  said  he,  we  shall  meet  again. — God  grant 
we  may  !  said  they,  with  one  voice  of  fervent 
petition. 

Having  mounted  his  horse,  and  Clara  and 
Adeline  being  ready,  they  took  a  last  leave  of 
Madame  La  Luc,  and  quitted  the  chateau.  The 
people,  unwilling  to  leave  La  Luc,  the  greater 
part  of  them  accompanied  him  to  some  distance 
from  the  village.  As  he  moved  slowly  on,  he 
cast  a  last  lingering  look  at  his  little  home,  where 
he  had  spent  so  many  peaceful  years,  and  which 
he  now  gazed  on,  perhaps,  for  the  last  time,  and 
tears  rose  in  his  eyes ;  but  he  checked  them. 
Every  scene  of  the  adjacent  country  called  up, 
as  he  passed,  some  tender  remembrance.  He 
looked  towards  the  spot  consecrated  to  the  me- 
mory of  his  deceased  wife ;  the  dewy  vapours  of 
the  morning  veiled  it.  La  Luc  felt  the  disap- 
pointment more  deeply,  perhaps,  than  reason 
could  justify  ;  but  those  who  know  from  experi- 
ence how  much  the  imagination  loves  to  dwell 
on  any  object,  however  remotely  connected  with 
that  of  our  tenderness,  will  feel  with  him.  This 
was  an  object  round  which  the  affections  of  La 
Luc  had  settled  themselves ;  it  was  a  memorial 
to  the  eye,  and  the  view  of  it  awakened  more 
forcibly  m  the  mind  every  tender  idea  that  could 
associate  with  the  primary  subject  of  his  regard . 
In  such  cases  fancy  gives  to  the  illusions  of 
strong  affection  the  stamp  of  reality,  and  they 
are.  cherished  by  the  heart  with  romantic  fond- 
ness. 

His  people  accompanied  him  for  near  a  mile 
from  the  village,  and  could  scarcely  then  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  leave  him  ;  at  length  he  once  more 
bade  them  farewell,  and  went  on  his  way,  follow- 
ed by  their  prayers  and  blessings. 

La  Luc  and  his  little  party  travelled  slowly 
on,  sunk  in  pensive  silence — a  silence  too  plea- 
singly sad  to  be  soon  relinquished,  and  which 
they  indulged  without  fear  of  interruption.  The 
solitary  grandeur  of  the  scenes  through  which 
they  passed,  and  the  soothing  murmur  of  the 
pines  that  waved  above,  aided  this  soft  luxury 
of  meditation. 

They  proceeded  by  easy  stages  ;  and  after  tra- 
velling for  some  days  among  the  romantic  moun- 
tains and  pastoral  valleys  of  Piedmont,  they  en- 
tered the  rich  country  of  Nice.  The  gay  and 
luxuriant  views  which  now  opened  upon  the 
travellers  as  they  wound  among  the  hdls,  ap- 


peared like  scenes  of  fairy  enchantment,  or  those 
produced  by  the  lonely  visions  of  the  poets. 
While  the  spiral  summits  of  the  mountains  ex- 
hibited the  snowy  severity  of  winter,  the  pine, 
the  cypress,  the  oUve,  and  the  myrtle,  shaded 
their  sides  with  the  green  tints  ot  spring,  and 

Sroves  of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron,  spread  over 
icir  feet  the  full  glow  of  autumn.  As  they  ad- 
vanced, the  scenery  became  still  more  diversi- 
fied; and  at  length,  between  the  receding  heights, 
Adeline  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  distant  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean,  fading  into  the  blue  and 
cloudless  horizon.  She  had  never  till  now  seen 
the  ocean ;  and  this  transient  view  of  it  roused 
her  unagination,  and  made  her  watch  impatient- 
ly for  a  nearer  prospect. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  day  when  the  tra- 
vellers, winding  round  that  range  of  Alps  which 
crowns  the  amphitheatre  that  environs  the  city 
of  Nice,  looked  down  upon  the  green  hills  that 
stretch  to  the  shores,  on  the  city  and  its  ancient 
castle,  and  on  the  wide  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  the  mountains  of  Corsica  in  the 
farthest  distance.  Such  a  sweep  of  sea  and  land, 
so  varied  with  the  gay,  the  magnificent,  and  the 
awful,  would  have  fixed  any  eye  in  admiration : 
for  Adeline  and  Clara,  novelty  and  enthusiasm 
added  their  charms  to  the  prospect.    The  soft 
and  salubrious  air  seemed  to  welcome  La  Luc  to 
this  smiling  region,  and  the  serene  atmosphere 
to  promise  invariable  summer.  They  at  length 
descended  upon  the  little  plain  where  stands  the 
city  of  Nice,  and  which  was  the  most  extensive 
piece  of  level  ground  they  had  passed  since  they 
entered  the  country.  Here,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains,  sheltered  from  the  north  and  the 
east,  where  the  western  gales  alone  seemed  to 
breathe,  all  the  blooms  of  spring  and  the  riches 
of  autumn  were  united.    Trees  of  myrtle  bor- 
dered the  road,  which  wound  among  groves  of 
orange,  lemon,  and  bergamot,  whose  delicious 
fragrance  came  to  the  sense  mingled  with  the 
breath  of  roses  and  carnations  that  blossomed  in 
their  shade.  The  gently-swelling  hills,  that  rose 
from  the  plain,  were  covered  with  vines,  and 
crowned  with  cypresses  and  date-trees ;  beyond, 
there  appeared  a  range  of  mountains,  whence 
the  travellers  had  descended,  and  whence  flows 
the  river  Paglion,  swoln  by  the  snows  that  melt 
on  their  summits,  and  which,  after  meandering 
through  the  plain,  washes  the  walls  of  Nice, 
where  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.    In  this 
blooming  region,  Adeline  observed  that  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  peasants,  meagre  and  discontent- 
ed, formed  a  melancholy  contrast  to  the  face  of 
the  country,  and  she  lamented  again  the  effects 
of  an  arbitrary  government,  where  the  bounties 
of  nature,  which  were  designed  for  all,  are  mo- 
nopolized by  a  few,  and  the  many  are  suffered 
to  starve,  tantalized  by  surrounding  pleuty. 

The  city  lost  much  of  its  enchantment  on  a 
nearer  approach :  its  narrow  streets  and  shabby 
houses  but  ill  answered  the  expectation  which  a 
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distant  view  of  its  ramparts,  and  its  harbour, 
gay  with  vessels,  seemed  to  authorize.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  inn,  at  which  La  Luc  now 
alighted,  did  not  contribute  to  soften  his  disap- 
pointment ;  but  if  he  was  surprised  to  find  such 
indifferent  accommodation  at  the  inn  of  a  town 
celebrated  as  the  resort  of  valetudinarians,  he 
was  still  more  so  when  he  learned  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  furnished  lodgings. 

After  much  search,  he  procured  apartments 
in  a  small  but  pleasant  chateau,  situated  a  little 
way  out  of  the  town :  it  had  a  garden,  and  a 
terrace  which  overlooked  the  sea,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  air  of  neatness  very  unusual 
in  die  houses  of  Nice.  He  agreed  to  board  with 
the  family,  whoee  table  likewise  accommodated 
a  gentleman  and  lady,  their  lodgers  ;  and  thus 
he  became  a  temporary  inhabitant  of  this  charm- 
ing climate. 

On  the  following  morning,  Adeline  rose  at  an 
early  hour,  eager  to  indulge  the  new  and  sub- 
]in«  emotion  with  which  a  view  of  the  ocean 
inspired  her,  and  walked  with  Clara  toward  the 
hills  that  afforded  a  more  extensive  prospect. 
They  pursued  their  way  for  some  time  between 
high  embowering  banks,  till  they  arrived  at  an 
eminence,  whence 

Heaven,  earth,  ocean,  smiled  ! 

They  sat  down  on  a  point  of  rock,  oversha- 
dowed by  lofty  palm-trees,  to  contemplate,  at 
leisure,  the  magnificent  scene.  The  sun  was  just 
emerged  from  the  sea,  over  which  his  rays  shed 
a  flood  of  light,  and  darted  a  thousand  brilliant 
tints  on  the  vapours  that  ascended  the  horizon, 
and  floated  there  in  light  clouds,  leaving  the 
bosom  of  the  waters  below  clear  as  crystal,  ex- 
cept where  the  white  surges  were  seen  to  beat 
ujKm  the  rocks  ;  and  discovering  the  distant  sails 
of  the  fishing-boats,  and  the  far  distant  high- 
lands of  Corsica,  tinted  with  etherial  blue.  Clara, 
after  some  time,  drew  forth  her  pencil,  but 
threw  it  aside  in  despair.  Adeline,  as  they  re- 
turned home  through  a  romantic  glen,  when  her 
senses  were  no  longer  absorbed  in  the  contem- 
plation of  this  grand  scenery,  and  when  its  im- 
ages floated  on  her  memory  only,  in  softened 
colours,  repeated  the  following  lines  :— 


SUN-RISE:  A  SONNET. 

Oft  let  me  wander,  at  the  break  of  day. 

Through  the  cool  vale  p'ethung  with  waving  woods, 
Drink  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  budding  May, 

And  catch  the  murmur  of  the  distant  floods ; 
Or  rest  on  the  fresh  bank  of  limpid  rill, 

Where  sleeps  the  vi'let  in  the  dewy  shade, 
Where  op'ning  lilies  balmy  sweets  distil, 

And  the  wild  musk- rose  weeps  along  the  glade  : 


Or  climb  the  eastern  clifF,  whose  airy  head 

Hangs  rudely  o'er  the  blue  and  misty  main ; 
Watch  the  fine  hues  of  morn  through  aether  spread, 

And  paint  with  roseate  glow  the  crystal  plain. 
Oh  !  who  can  speak  the  rapture  of  the  soul 

When  o'er  the  waves  die  sun  first  steals  to  sight, 
And  all  the  world  of  waters,  as  they  roll, 

And  Heaven's  vast  vault  unveils  in  living  light ! 
So  life's  young  hour  to  man  enchanting  smiles, 
With  sparkling  health,  and  joy,  and  fancy's  fairy 


La  Luc,  in  his  walks,  met  with  some  sensible 
and  agreeable  companions,  who,  like  himself, 
came  to  Nice  in  search  of  health.  Of  these  he 
soon  formed  a  small  but  pleasant  society,  among 
whom  was  a  Frenchman,  whose  mild  manners, 
marked  with  a  deep  and  interesting  melancholy, 
had  particularly  attracted  La  Luc.  He  very  sel- 
dom mentioned  himself,  or  any  circumstance 
that  might  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  his  family, 
but  on  other  subjects  conversed  with  frankness 
and  much  intelligence.  La  Luc  had  frequently 
invited  him  to  his  lodgings  ;  but  he  had  always 
declined  the  invitation,  and  this  in  a  manner  so 
gentle  as  to  disarm  displeasure,  and  convince 
La  Luc  that  his  refusal  was  the  consequence  of 
a  certain  dejection  of  mind,  which  made  him 
reluctant  to  meet  other  strangers. 

The  description  which  La  Luc  had  given  of 
this  foreigner,  had  excited  the  curiosity  of  Clara  ; 
and  the  sympathy  which  the  unfortunate  feel 
for  each  other  called  forth  the  commiseration  of 
Adeline  ;  for  that  he  was  unfortunate  she  could 
not  doubt.  On  their  return  from  an  evening 
walk,  La  Luc  pointed  out  the  chevalier,  ana 
quickened  his  pace  to  overtake  him.  Adeline 
was  for  a  moment  impelled  to  follow,  but  deli- 
cacy checked  her  6teps ;  she  knew  how  painful 
the  presence  of  a  stranger  often  is  to  a  wounded 
mind,  and  forbore  to  intrude  herself  on  his  no- 
tice, for  the  sake  of  only  satisfying  an  idle  curi- 
osity. She  turned,  therefore,  into  another  path ; 
but  the  delicacy  which  now  prevented  the  meet- 
ing, accident  in  a  few  days  defeated,  and  La 
Luc  introduced  the  stranger.  Adeline  received 
him  with  a  soft  smile,  but  endeavoured  to  re- 
strain the  expression  of  pity  which  her  features 
had  involuntarily  assumed ;  she  wished  him  not 
to  know  that  she  observed  he  was  unhappy. 

After  this  interview  he  no  longer  rejected  the 
invitations  of  La  Luc,  but  made  him  frequent 
visits,  and  often  accompanied  Adeline  and  Clara 
in  their  rambles.  The  mild  and  sensible  con- 
versation of  the  former  seemed  to  soothe  his 
mind,  and  in  her  presence  he  frequently  con- 
versed with  a  degree  of  animation  which  La  Luc 
till  then  had  not  observed  in  him.  Adeline,  too, 
derived  from  the  similarity  of  their  taste,  and 
his  intelligent  conversation,  a  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion which  contributed,  with  the  compassion  his 
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dejection  inspired,  to  win  her  confidence,  and  she 
conversed  with  an  easy  frankness  rather  unu- 
sual to  her. 

His  visits  soon  became  more  frequent.  He 
walked  with  La  Luc  and  his  family ;  he  attend- 
ed them  on  their  little  excursions  to  view  those 
magnificent  remains  of  Roman  antiquity  which 
enrich  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice.  Wnen  the 
ladies  sat  at  home  and  worked,  he  enlivened  the 
hours  by  reading  to  them,  and  they  had  the  pica- 
sure  to  observe  his  spirits  somewhat  relieved  from 
the  heavy  melancholy  that  had  oppressed  him. 

M.  Amand  was  passionately  fond  of  music 
Clara  had  not  forgot  to  bring  her  beloved  lute ; 
he  would  sometimes  strike  the  chords  in  the 
most  sweet  and  mournful  symphonies,  but  ne- 
ver could  be  prevailed  upon  to  play.  When 
Adeline  or  Clara  played,  he  would  sit  in  deep  re- 
verie, and  lost  to  every  object  around  him,  ex- 
cept when  he  fixed  his  eyes  in  mournful  gaze  on 
Adeline,  and  a  sigh  would  sometimes  escajx?  him. 

One  evening,  Adeline,  having  excused  herself 
from  accompanying  La  Luc  and  Clara  in  a  visit 
to  a  neighbouring  family,  retired  to  the  terrace 
of  the  garden,  which  overlooked  the  sea,  and  aa 
she  viewed  the  tranquil  splendour  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  his  glories  reflected  on  the  polished 
surface  of  the  waves,  she  touched  the  strings  of 
the  lute  in  softest  harmony,  her  voice  accompa- 
nying it  with  words  which  she  had  one  day 
written,  after  having  read  that  rich  effusion  of 
Shakespeare's  genius,  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream. 

TITANIA  TO  HER  LOVE. 

0  !  TV Y  with  me  through  distant  air 
To  isles  that  gem  the  western  deep  ! 

For  laughing  Summer  revels  there, 
And  hangs  her  wreath  on  every  steep. 

As  through  the  green  transparent  sea 
Light  floating  on  the  waves  wc  go, 

The  nymphs  shall  gaily  welcome  me, 
Far  in  their  coral  caves  below. 

For  oft  upon  their  margin  sands, 
When  twilight  leads  the  freshening  hours, 

1  come  with  all  my  jocund  bands 

To  charm  them  from  their  sea-green  bow'rs. 

And  well  they  love  our  sports  to  view, 
And  on  the  Ocean's  breast  to  lave  ; 

And  oft  as  we  the  dance  renew, 
They  call  up  music  from  the  wave. 

Swift  hie  we  to  that  splendid  dime, 

Where  gay  Jamaica  spreads  her  scene, 
Lifts  the  blue  mountain — wild — sublime  ! 
And  smooths  her  vales  of  vivid  green. 

Where  throned  high,  in  pomp  of  shade, 

The  Power  of  Vegetation  reigns, 
Expanding  wide,  o'er  hill  and  glade, 

Shrubs  of  all  growth— fruit  of  all  stains : 


She  steals  the  sun-beam*s  fervid  glow, 
To  paint  her  flow'rs  of  mingling  hue  ; 

And  o  er  the  grape  the  purple  throw. 
Breaking  from  verdant  leaves  to  view. 

There  myrtle  bow'rs,  and  citron  grove, 

O'ercanopy  our  airy  dance ; 
And  there  the  sea-breeze  loves  to  rove,' 

When  trembles  day's  departing  glance. 

And  when  the  false  moon  steals  a  way, 
Or  o'er  the  chasing  morn  doth  rise, 

Oft,  fearless,  we  our  gambols  play 
By  the  fire-worm's  radiant  eyes, 

And  suck  the  honey'd  reeds  that  swell 
In  tufted  plumes  of  silver  white ; 

Or  pierce  the  cocoa's  milky  cell, 
To  sip  the  nectar  of  delight ! 

And  when  the  shaking  thunders  roll, 
And  lightnings  strike  athwart  the  gloom, 

We  shelter  in  the  cedar's  bole, 
And  revel  'mid  the  rich  perfume  I 

But  chief  we  love  beneath  the  palm, 
Or  verdant  plaintain's  spreading  leaf, 

To  hear,  upon  the  midnight  calm, 
Sweet  Philomela  pour  lier  grief. 

To  mortal  sprite  such  dulcet  sound, 
Such  blissful  hours,  were  never  known  ! 

O  !  fly  with  me  my  airy  round. 
And  I  will  make  them  all  thine  own  ! 

Adeline  ceased  to  sing— when  she  immediate- 
ly heard  repeated  in  a  low  voice, 

To  mortal  sprite  such  dulcet  sound, 
Such  blissful  hours  were  never  known  ! 

and  turning  her  eyes  whence  it  came,  she  saw 
M.  Amand.  She  blushed  and  laid  down  the 
lute,  which  he  instantly  took  up,  and,  with  a 
tremulous  hand,  drew  forth  tones 

That  might  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death. 

In  a  melodious  voice,  that  trembled  with  sensi- 
bility, he  sang  the  following 

SONNET. 

Uow  sweet  is  Love's  first  gentle  sway, 

When  crown'd  with  flow'rs  he  softly  smiles  1 
His  blue  eyes  fraught  with  tearful  wiles, 
Where  beams  of  tender  transport  play : 
Hope  leads  him  on  his  airy  way, 

And  Faith  and  Fancy  still  beguiles  

Faith  quickly  tangled  in  her  toils- 
Fancy,  whose  magic  forms  so  gay 
The  fair  Deceiver's  self  deceive 
How  sweet  is  Love's  first  gentle  sway  ! 

Ne'er  would  that  heart  he  bids  to  grieve 
From  Sorrow's  soft  enchantments  stray-  ■ 
Ne'er — till  the  God,  exulting  in  his  art. 
Relentless  frowns,  and  wings  th'  envenom'd  <krt ! 
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Monsieur  Amand  paused  :  he  seemed  much 
oppressed,  and  at  length  burst  into  tears,  laid 
down  tht  instrument,  and  walked  abruptly  away 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  terrace.  Adeline,  with- 
out seeming  to  observe  his  agitation,  rose  and 
leaned  upon  the  wall,  below  which  a  group  of 
fishermen  were  busily  employed  in  drawing  a  net. 
In  a  few  moments  he  returned,  with  a  composed 
and  softened  countenance.  Forgive -this  abrupt 
conduct,  said  he :  I  know  not  how  to  apologize 
for  it,  but  by  owning  its  cause.   When  I  tell 
you,  madam,  that  my  tears  flow  to  the  memory 
of  a  lady  who  strongly  resembled  you,  and  who 
is  lost  to  me  for  ever,  you  will  know  how  to  pity 
me. — His  voice  faltered,  and  he  paused.  Ade- 
line was  silent   The  lute,  he  resumed,  was  her 
favourite  instrument,  and  when  you  touched  it 
with  such  melancholy  expression,  I  saw  her  very 
image  before  me.   But,  alas!  why  do  I  dis- 
tress you  with  a  knowledge  of  my  sorrows  !  she 
is  gone,  never  to  return !  And  you,  Adeline — you 
 He  checked  his  speech,  and  Adeline,  turn- 
ing on  him  a  look  of  mournful  regard,  observed 
a  wildness  in  his  eyes  which  alarmed  her.  These 
recollections  are  too  painful,  said  she,  in  a  gen- 
tle voice ;  let  us  return  to  the  house ;  M.  La 
Luc  is  probably  come  home. — O,  no  1  replied 
M.  Amand :  No — this  breeze  refreshes  roe. 
How  often  at  this  hour  have  I  talked  with  her, 
as  I  now  talk  with  you !  Such  were  the  soft 
tones  of  her  voice — such  the  ineffable  expression 
of  her  countenance. — Adeline  interrupted  him  : 
Let  roe  beg  of  you  to  consider  your  health — 
this  dewy  air  cannot  be  good  for  invalids. — He 
stood  with  his  hands  clasped,  and  seemed  not 
to  hear  her.   She  took  up  the  lute  to  go,  and 
passed  her  fingers  lightly  over  the  chords.  The 
sounds  recalled  his  scattered  senses  ;  he  raised 
his  eyes,  and  fixed  them  in  long  unsettled  gaze 
upon  hers.    Must  I  leave  you  nere  ?  said  she, 
smiling,  and  standing  in  an  attitude  to  depart. — 
I  entreat  you  to  play  again  the  air  I  heard  just 
now,  said  M.  Amand,  in  a  hurried  voice. — Cer- 
tainly ;  and  she  began  to  play.  He  leaned  against 
a  palm  tree  in  an  attitude  of  deep  attention,  and 
as  the  sounds  languished  on  the  air,  his  features 
gradually  lost  their  wild  expression,  and  he 
melted  into  tears.  He  continued  to  weep  silent- 
ly till  the  song  concluded,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  recovered  voice  enough  to  say,  Adeline, 
I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  goodness.  My 
mind  has  recovered  its  bias ;  you  have  soothed 
a  broken  heart.  Increase  the  kindness  you  have 
shewn  me,  by  promising  never  to  mention  what 
you  have  witnessed  this  evening,  and  I  will  en- 
deavour never  again  to  wound  your  sensibility 
by  a  similar  offence. — Adeline  gave  the  required 
promise  ;  and  M.  Amand,  pressing  her  hand, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  hurried  from  the  gar- 
den, and  she  saw  him  no  more  that  night. 

La  Luc  had  been  near  a  fortnight  at  Nice, 
and  his  health,  instead  of  amending,  seemed  ra- 
ther to  decline ;  yet  he  wished  to  make  a  long- 


er experiment  of  the  climate.  The  air,  which 
failed  to  restore  her  venerable  friend,  revived 
Adeline,  and  the  variety  and  novelty  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenes  amused  her  mind,  though,  since 
they  could  not  obliterate  the  memory  of  past, 
or  suppress  the  pang  of  present  affliction,  they 
were  ineffectual  to  dissipate  the  sick  languor  of 
melancholy.  Company,  by  compelling  her  to 
withdraw  her  attention  from  the  subject  of  her 
sorrow,  afforded  her  a  transient  relief,  but  the 
violence  of  the  exertion  generally  left  her  more 
depressed.  It  was  in  the  stillness  of  solitude,  in 
the  tranquil  observance  of  beautiful  nature, 
that  her  mind  recovered  its  tone,  and  indulging 
the  pensive  inclination  now  become  habitual 
to  it,  was  soothed  and  fortified.  Of  all  the 
grand  objects  which  nature  had  exhibited,  the 
ocean  inspired  her  with  the  most  sublime  admi- 
ration. She  loved  to  wander  alone  on  its  shores, 
and,  when  she  could  escape  so  long  from  the 
duties  or  the  forms  of  society,  she  would  sit  for 
hours  on  the  beach,  watching  the  rolling  waves, 
and  listening  to  their  dying  murmur,  till  her  sof- 
tened fancy  recalled  long  Tost  scenes,  and  resto- 
red the  image  of  Theodore,  when  tears  of  de- 
spondency too  often  followed  those  of  pity  and 
regret  But  these  visions  of  memory,  painful 
as  they  were,  no  longer  excited  that  frenzy  of 
grief  they  formerly  awoke  in  Savoy ;  the  sharp- 
ness of  misery  was  passed,  though  its  heavy  in- 
fluence was  not,  perhaps,  less  powerful.  To 
these  solitary  indulgences  generally  succeeded 
calmness,  and  what  Adeline  endeavoured  to  be- 
lieve was  resignation. 

She  usually  rose  early,  and  walked  down  to 
the  shore  to  enjoy,  in  the  cool  and  silent  hours 
of  the  morning,  the  cheering  beauty  of  nature, 
and  inhale  the  pure  sea-breeze.  Every  object 
then  smiled  in  fresh  and  lively  colours.  The 
blue  sea,  the  brilliant  sky,  the  distant  fishing- 
boats,  with  their  white  sails,  and  the  voices  of 
the  fishermen,  borne  at  intervals  on  the  air, 
were  circumstances  which  reanimated  her  spi- 
rits; and  in  one  of  her  rambles,  yielding  to  that 
taste  for  poetry  which  had  seldom  forsaken  her, 
she  repeated  the  following  lines 

MORNING,  ON  THE  SEA-SHORE. 

What  print  of  fairy  feet  is  here, 
On  Neptune's  smooth  and  yellow  sands  ? 
What  midnight  revel's  airy  dance. 
Beneath  the  moon-beam's  trembling  glance 
Has  blest  these  shores  ? — What  sprightly  bands 
Have  chased  the  waves  uncheck'd  by  fear  ? 
Whoe'er  they  were  they  fled  from  mom, 
For  now,  all  silent  and  forlorn, ' 

These  tide-forsaken  sands  appear  

Return,  sweet  sprites !  the  scene  to  cheer  ! 

In  vain  the  call !— Till  moonlight's  hour 
Again  diffuse  its  softer  power, 
Titania,  nor  her  fairy  loves, 
Emerge  from  India's  spicy  groves. 
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Then,  when  the  shad'wy  hour  return*, 
When  silence  reigns  o'er  air  and  earth, 

And  ev'ry  star  in  nther  barns, 
They  come  to  celebrate  their  mirth  ; 

In  frolic  ringlet  trip  the  ground, 
Bid  music's  voice  on  nilence  win, 

Till  magic  echoes  answer  round  

Thus  do  their  festive  rites  begin. 

O  fairy  forms !  so  coy  to  mortal  ken. 

Your  mystic  steps  to  poets  only  shewn  : 
O  !  lead  me  to  the  brook,  or  hallow'd  glen, 
Retiring  far,  with  winding  woods  o'ergrown  ! 

Where'er  ye  best  delight  to  rule ; 
If  in  some  forest's  lone  retreat. 
Thither  conduct  my  willing  feet 

To  the  light  brink  of  fountain  cool, 
Where,  sleeping  in  the  midnight  dew, 
Lie  Spring's  young  buds  of  ev'ry  hue, 

Yielding  their  sweet  breath  to  the  air : 
To  fold  their  silken  leaves  from  harm. 
And  their  chill  heads  in  moonshine  warm, 

Is  bright  Titania's  tender  care. 

There,  to  the  night-bird's  plaintive  chaunt 

Your  carols  sweet  ye  love  to  raise, 

With  oaten  reed  and  past'ral  lays  ; 
And  guard  with  forceful  spell  her  haunt, 

Who,  when  your  antic  sports  are  done, 
Oft  lulls  ye  in  the  lily's  cell, 
Sweet  flower  !  that  suits  your  slumbers  well, 

And  shields  ye  from  the  rising  sun. 
When  not  to  India's  steeps  ye  fly 

After  twilight  and  the  moon, 
In  honey  buds  ye  love  to  lie, 

While  reigns  supreme  light's  fervid  noon ; 
Nor  quit  the  cell  where  peace  pervades, 
Till  night  leads  on  the  dews  and  shades. 

E'en  now  your  scenes  enchanted  meet  my  sight ! 
I  see  the  earth  unclose,  the  palace  rise, 

The  high  dome  swell,  and  long  arcades  of  light 
Glitter  among  the  deep  embow'ring  woods, 
And  glance  reflecting  from  the  trembling  floods  ! 

While  to  soft  lutes  the  portals  wide  unfold, 
And  fairy  forms,  of  fine  icthcrial  dyes, 
Advance  with  frolic  step  and  laughing  eyes, 

Their  hair  with  pearl,  their  garments  deck'd  with 
gold ; 

Pearls  that  in  Neptune's  briny  waves  they  sought, 
And  gold  from  India's  deepest  caverns  brought. 
Thus  your  light  visions  to  my  eyes  unveil, 
Ye  sportive  pleasures,  sweet  illusions,  hail ! 

But  ah  !  at  morn's  first  blush  again  ye  fade  ! 
So  from  youth's  ardent  gaze  life's  landscape  gay, 

And  forms  in  fancy's  summer  hues  array'd, 
Dissolve  at  once  in  air  at  truth's  resplendent  day  ! 


During  several  days  succeeding  that  on  which 
M.  Amand  had  disclosed  the  cause  of  his  me- 
lancholy, he  did  not  visit  La  Luc.  At  length, 
Adeline  met  him  in  one  of  her  solitary  rambles 
on  the  shore.  He  was  pale  and  dejected,  and 
seemed  much  agitated  when  he  observed  her : 
she  therefore  endeavoured  to  avoid  him,  but  he 


advanced  with  quickened  stops  and  accosted  her. 
He  said  it  waa  his  intention  to  leave  Nice  in  a 
few  days.  I  have  found  no  benefit  from  the  cli- 
mate, added  M.  Amand :  Alas !  what  climate 
can  relieve  the  sickness  of  the  heart !  I  go  to 
lose,  in  the  variety  of  new  scenes,  the  remem- 
brance of  past  happiness ;  yet  the  effort  is  vain  ; 
I  am  everywhere  equally  restless  and  unhappy. 
—Adeline  tried  to  encourage  him  to  hope  much 
from  time  and  change  of  place.  Time  will  blunt 
the  sharpest  edge  of  sorrow,  said  she :  I  know 
it  from  experience — Yet  while  she  spoke,  the 
tears  in  her  eyes  contradicted  the  assertion  of 
her  lips. — You  have  been  unhappy,  Adeline ! — 
Yes— I  knew  it  from  the  first.  The  smile  of 
pity  which  you  gave  me,  assured  me  that  you 
knew  what  it  was  to  suffer. — The  desponding'  air 
with  which  he  spoke  renewed  her  apprehension 
of  a  scene  similar  to  the  one  she  had  lately  wit- 
nessed, and  she  changed  the  subject,  but  he 
soon  returned  to  it.— You  bid  me  hope  much 
from  time ! — My  wife  ! — My  dear  wife  ! — his 
tongue  faltered. — It  is  now  many  months  since 
I  lost  her — yet  the  moment  of  her  death  seems 
but  as  yesterday. — Adeline  faintly  smiled. — You 
can  scarcely  judge  of  the  effect  of  time  yet,  you 
have  much  to  hope  for. — He  shook  his  head. — 
But  I  am  again  intruding  my  misfortunes  on 
your  notice ;  forgive  this  perpetual  egotism. 
There  is  a  comfort  in  the  pity  of  the  good,  such 
as  nothing  else  can  impart ;  this  must  plead 
my  excuse ;  may  you,  Adeline,  never  want  it. 

Ah  !  those  tears  Adeline  hastily  dried  them. 

M.  Amand  forbore  to  press  the  subject,  and 
immediately  began  to  converse  on  different  to- 
pics. They  returned  towards  the  chateau,  but  Iji 
Luc  being  from  home,  M.  Amand  took  leave  at 
the  door.  Adeline  retired  to  her  chamber,  op- 
pressed by  her  own  sorrows,  and  those  of  her 
amiable  friend. 

Near  three  weeks  had  now  elapsed  at  Nice, 
during  which  the  disorder  of  La  Luc  seemed 
rather  to  increase  than  to  abate,  when  his  phy- 
sician very  honestly  confessed  the  little  hope  he 
entertained  from  the  climate,  and  advised  him 
more  to  try  the  effect  of  a  sea  voyage,  adding, 
that  if  the  experiment  failed,  even  the  air  of 
Montpellicr  appeared  to  him  more  likely  to  af- 
ford relief  than  that  of  Nice.  La  Luc  received 
this  disinterested  advice  with  a  mixture  of  gra- 
titude and  disappointment.  The  circumstances 
which  had  made  him  reluctant  to  quit  Savoy, 
rendered  him  more  so  to  protract  his  absence, 
and  increase  his  expenses ;  but  the  ties  of  af- 
fection that  bound  him  to  his  family,  and  the 
love  of  life,  which  so  seldom  leaves  us,  again 
prevailed  over  inferior  considerations,  and  he 
determined  to  coast  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as 
Languedoc,  where,  if  the  voyage  did  not  answer 
his  expectations,  he  would  land  and  proceed  to 
Montpellier. 

When  M.  Amand  learned  that  La  Luc  de- 
signed to  quit  Nice  in  a  few  days,  he  deter- 
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mined  not  to  leave  it  before  him.  Daring  this 
interval  he  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to  deny 
himself  the  frequent  conversation  of  Adeline, 
though  her  presence,  by  reminding  him  of  his 
lost  wife,  gave  him  more  pain  than  comfort. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  a  French  gentleman 
of  family,  and  had  been  married  about  a  year 
to  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  long  been  attached, 
when  she  died  in  her  lying-in.  The  infant  soon 
followed  its  mother,  and  left  the  disconsolate 
father  abandoned  to  grief,  which  had  preyed  so 
heavily  on  his  health,  that  his  physician  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  him  to  Nice.  From  the  air 
of  Nice,  however,  he  had  derived  no  benefit, 
and  he  now  determined  to  travel  farther  into 
Italy,  though  he  no  longer  felt  any  interest  in 
those  charming  scenes,  which  in  happier  days, 
and  with  her  whom  he  never  ceased  to  lament, 
would  have  offered  him  the  highest  degree  of 
mental  luxury — now,  he  sought  only  to  escape 
from  himself,  or  rather  from  the  image  of  her 
who  had  once  constituted  bis  truest  happiness. 

La  Luc  having  laid  his  plan,  hired  a  small 
Teasel,  and  in  a  few  days  embarked  with  a  sick 
hope,  bidding  adieu  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
the  towering  Alps,  and  seeking  on  a  new  ele- 
ment the  health  which  had  hitherto  mocked  his 
pursuit. 

M.  Amand  took  a  melancholy  leave  of  his 
new  friends,  whom  he  attended  to  the  sea-side. 
When  he  assisted  Adeline  on  board,  his  heart 
was  too  full  to  suffer  him  to  say  farewell ;  but 
he  stood  long  on  the  beach  pursuing  with  his 
eyes  her  course  over  the  waters,  and  waving  his 
hand,  till  tears  dimmed  his  sight.  The  breeze 
wafted  the  vessel  gently  from  the  coast,  and 
Adeline  saw  herself  surrounded  by  the  undu- 
lating waves  of  the  ocean.  The  Bhore  appeared 
to  recede,  its  mountains  to  lessen,  the  gay  co* 
lours  of  its  landscape  to  melt  into  each  other, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  figure  of  M.  Amand  was 
seen  no  more :  the  town  of  Nice,  with  its  castle 
and  harbour,  next  faded  away  in  distance,  and 
the  purple  tint  of  the  mountains  was  at  length 
all  that  remained  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 
She  sighed  as  she  gazed,  and  her  ejes  filled 
with  tears :  So  vanished  my  prospect  of  happi- 
ness, said  she :  and  my  future  view  is  like  the 
waste  of  waters  that  surround  me. — Her  heart 
was  full,  and  she  retired  from  observation  to  a 
remote  part  of  the  deck,  where  she  indulged 
her  tears  as  she  watched  the  vessel  cut  its  way 
through  the  liquid  glass.  The  water  was  so 
transparent  that  she  saw  the  sun-beams  play- 
ing at  considerable  depth,  and  fish  of  various 
J  colours  glance  athwart  the  current.  Innumer- 
able marine  plants  spread  their  vigorous  leaves 
on  the  rocks  below,  and  the  richness  of  their 
verdure  formed  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  glow- 
ing scarlet  of  the  coral  that  branched  beside 
them. 

The  distent  coast,  at  length,  entirely  disap- 
peared. Adeline  gazed  with  an  emotion  the 
most  6ublime  on  the  boundless  expanse  of  wa- 


i 

ters  that  spread  on  all  sides :  she  seemed  as  if 
launched  into  a  new  world ;  the  grandeur  and 
immensity  of  the  view  astonished  and  over- 
powered her:  for  a  moment  she  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  compass,  and  believed  it  to  be  al- 
most impossible  for  the  vessel  to  find  its  way 
over  the  pathless  waters  to  any  shore.  Ana 
when  she  considered  that  a  plank  alone  sepa- 
rated her  from  death,  a  sensation  of  unmixed 
terror  superseded  that  of  sublimity,  and  she 
hastily  turned  her  eyes  from  the  prospect,  and 
her  thoughts  from  trie  subject. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Is  there  a  heart  that  muilc  cannot  melt  t 
Alas !  how  is  that  rugged  heart  forlorn  t 

Is  there  who  ne'er  that  mystic  transport  felt, 
Of  solitude  and  melancholy  bom  t 

He  need  not  woo  the  Muse— he  Is  her  scorn. 

Be  ATT  IB. 

Towards  evening  the  captain,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  encountering  a  Barbary  corsair,  steer- 
ed for  the  French  coast,  and  Adeline  distinguish- 
ed in  the  gleam  of  the  setting  sun  the  shores  of 
Provence,  feathered  with  wood,  and  green  with 
pasturage.  La  Luc,  languid  and  ill,  had  retired 
to  the  cabin,  whither  Clara  attended  him.  The 
pilot  at  the  helm,  guiding  the  tall  vessel  through 
the  sounding  waters,  and  one  solitary  sailor, 
leaning  with  crossed  arms  against  the  mast,  and 
now  and  then  singing  parts  of  a  mournful  ditty, 
were  all  of  the  crew,  except  Adeline,  that  re- 
mained upon  deck  ;  and  Adeline  silently  watch- 
ed the  declining  sun,  which  threw  a  saffron  glow 
upon  the  waves,  and  on  the  sails,  gently  swell- 
ing in  the  breeze  that  was  now  dying  away. 
The  sun,  at  length,  sunk  below  the  ocean,  and 
twilight  stole  over  the  scene,  leaving  the  shadowy 
shores  yet  visible,  and  touching  with  a  solemn 
tint  the  waters  that  stretched  wide  around.  She 
sketched  the  picture,  but  it  was  with  a  faint 
pencil. 

NIGHT. 

O'er  the  dim  breast  of  Ocean's  wave, 
Night  spreads  afar  her  gloomy  wings, 
And  pensive  thought,  and  silence  brings, 
Save  when  the  distant  waters  lave  ; 
Or  when  the  mariner's  lone  voice 
Swells  faintly  in  the  passing  gale ; 
Or  when  the  screaming  sea-gulls  poise 
O'er  the  tall  mast  and  swelling  sail, 

Bounding  the  grey  gleam  of  the  deep, 
Where  fancy 'd  forms  arouse  the  mind, 

Dark  sweep  the  shores,  on  whose  rude  steep 
Sighs  the  sad  spirit  of  the  wind. 
Sweet  is  its  voice  upon  the  air, 
At  ev'ning's  melancholy  close, 
"When  the  smooth  wave  in  silence  flows  ! 
Sweet,  sweet  the  peace  its  stealing  accents  bear  ! 
Blest  be  thy  shades,  O  night !  and  blest  the  song 
Thy  low  winds  breathe  the  distant  shores  along  ! 
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As  the  shadows  thickened,  the  scene  sunk  in- 
to deeper  repose.  Even  the  sailor's  song  had 
ceased ;  no  sound  was  heard  but  that  of  the  wa- 
ters dashing  beneath  the  vessel,  and  their  fainter 
murmur  on  the  pebbly  coast.  Adeline's  mind 
was  in  unison  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  hour : 
lulled  by  the  waves,  she  resigned  herself  to  a 
still  melancholy,  and  sat  lost  in  reverie.  The 
present  moment  brought  to  her  recollection  her 
voyage  up  the  Rhone,  when,  seeking  refuge 
from  the  terrors  of  the  Marquis  de  Montalt,  she 
so  anxiously  endeavoured  to  anticipate  her  fu- 
ture destiny.  She  then,  as  now,  had  watched 
the  fall  of  evening  and  the  fading  prospect,  and 
she  remembered  what  a  desolate  feeling  had  ac- 
companied the  impressions  which  those  objects 
made.  She  had  then  no  friends — no  asylum — 
no  certainty  of  escaping  the  pursuit  of  her  ene- 
my. Now  she  had  found  affectionate  friends — 
a  secure  retreat,  and  was  delivered  from  the  ter- 
rors she  then  suffered — but  still  she  was  unhap- 
py. The  remembrance  of  Theodore— of  Theo- 
dore who  loved  her  so  truly,  who  had  encoun- 
tered and  suffered  so  much  for  her  sake,  and  of 
whose  fate  she  was  now  as  ignorant  as  when  she 
traversed  the  Rhone,  was  an  incessant  pang  to 
her  heart.  She  seemed  to  be  more  remote  than 
ever  from  the  possibility  of  hearing  of  him. 
Sometimes  a  faint  hope  crossed  her  that  he  had 
escaped  the  malice  of  his  persecutor ;  but  when 
she  considered  the  inveteracy  and  power  of  the 
latter,  and  the  heinous  light  in  which  the  law 
regards  an  assault  upon  a  superior  officer,  even 
this  poor  hope  vanished,  and  left  her  to  tears 
and  anguish,  such  as  mis  reverie,  which  began 
with  a  sensation  of  only  gentle  melancholy,  now 
led  to.  She  continued  to  muse  till  the  moon 
arose  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  shed  her 
trembling  lustre  upon  thewaves,  diffusing  peace, 
and  making  silence  more  solemn ;  beaming  a 
■oft  light  on  the  white  sails,  and  throwing  upon 
the  waters  the  long  shadow  of  the  vessel,  which 
now  seemed  to  glide  away  unopposed  by  any 
current  Her  tears  had  somewhat  relieved  the 
anguish  of  her  mind,  and  she  again  reposed  in 
placid  melancholy,  when  a  strain  of  such  tender 
and  entrancing  sweetness  stole  on  the  silence  of 
the  hour,  that  it  seemed  more  like  celestial  than 
mortal  music — so  soft,  so  soothing,  it  sunk  upon 
her  ear,  that  it  recalled  her  from  misery  to  hope 

and  love.    She  wept  again  but  these  were 

tears  which  she  would  not  have  exchanged  for 
mirth  and  joy.  She  looked  round,  but  perceived 
neither  ship  nor  boat ;  and  as  the  undulating 
sounds  8 welled  on  the  distant  air,  she  thought 
they  came  from  the  shore.  Sometimes  the  breeze 
wafted  them  away,  and  again  returned  them  in 
tones  of  the  most  languishing  softness.  The 
links  of  the  air  thus  broken,  it  was  music  rather 
than  melody  that  she  caught,  till,  the  pilot  gra- 
dually steering  nearer  the  coast,  she  distinguish- 
ed the  notes  of  a  song  familiar  to  her  ear.  She 
endeavoured  to  recollect  where  she  had  heard  it, 


but  in  vain ;  yet  her  heart  beat  almost  uncon- 
sciously wi  th  a  somethi  ng  resembling  hope.  Still  1 
she  listened,  till  the  breeze  again  stole  the  sounds. 
With  regret  she  now  perceived  that  the  vessel 
was  moving  from  them,  and  at  length  they  trem- 
bled faintly  on  the  waves,  sunk  away  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  were  heard  no  more.  She  remained 
upon  deck  a  considerable  time,  unwilling  to  re- 
linquish the  expectation  of  hearing  them  again, 
then*  sweetness  still  vibrating  on  her  fancy,  and 
at  length  retired  to  the  cabin  oppressed  by  a  de- 
gree of  disappointment  which  the  occasion  did 
not  appear  to  justify. 

La  Luc  grew  better  during  the  voyage,  his 
spirits  revived,  and  when  the  vessel  entered  that 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the  Gulph  of  i 
Lyons,  he  was  sufficiently  animated  to  enjoy 
from  the  deck  the  noble  prospect  which  the 
sweeping  shores  of  Provence,  terminating  in  the 
far  distant  ones  of  Languedoc,  excited.  Adeline 
and  Clara,  who  anxiously  watched  his  looks, 
rejoiced  in  their  amendment ;  and  the  fond 
wishes  of  the  latter^dready  anticipated  his  per- 
fect recovery.  Disappointment  had  too  often 
checked  the  expectations  of  Adeline,  to  permit 
her  now  to  indulge  an  equal  degree  of  hope  with 
that  of  her  friend,  yet  she  con6ded  much  in  the 
effect  of  this  voyage. 

La  Luc  amused  himself  at  intervals  with  dis- 
coursing, and  pointing  out  the  situations  of  con- 
siderable ports  on  the  coast,  and  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  that  after  wandering  through  Pro- 
vence, disembogue  themselves  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  Rhone,  however,  was  the  only  one 
of  much  consequence  which  he  passed.  On  this 
object,  though  it  was  so  distant,  that  fancy,  per- 
haps, rather  than  the  sense,  beheld  it,  Clara 
gazed  with  peculiar  pleasure,  for  it  came  from 
the  banks  of*  Savoy ;  and  the  wave  which  she 
thought  she  perceived  had  washed  the  feet  of 
her  dear  native  mountains.  The  time  passed 
with  mingled  pleasure  and  improvement,  as  La 
Luc  described  to  his  attentive  pupils  the  man- 
ners and  commerce  of  the  different  inhabitants 
of  the  coast,  and  the  natural  history  of  the  coun- 
try;  or  as  he  traced  in  imagination  the  remote 
wanderings  of  rivers  to  their  source,  and  deline- 
ated the  characteristic  beauties  of  their  scenery. 

After  a  pleasing  voyage  of  a  few  days,  the 
shores  of  Provence  receded,  and  that  of  Langue- 
doc, which  had  long  bounded  the  distance,  be- 
came the  grand  object  of  the  scene,  and  the 
sailors  drew  near  their  port.  They  landed  in  the 
afternoon  at  a  small  town  situated  at  the  foot  of 
a  woody  eminence,  on  the  right  overlooking  the 
sea,  and  on  the  left  the  rich  plains  of  Langue- 
doc, gay  with  the  purple  vine.  La  Luc  deter- 
mined to  defer  his  journey  till  the  following 
day,  and  was  directed  to  a  small  inn  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  where  the  accommodation, 
such  as  it  was,  he  endeavoured  to  be  contented 
with. 

In  the  evening,  the  beauty  of  the  hour,  and 
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the  desire  of  exploring  new  scenes,  invited  Ade- 
line to  walk.  La  Luc  was  fatigued,  and  did  not 
go  out,  and  Clara  remained  with  him.  Adeline 
took  her  way  to  the  woods  that  rose  from  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  and  climbed  the  wild  emi- 
nence on  which  they  hung.  Often  as  she  went 
■he  turned  her  eyes  to  catch  between  the  dark 
foliage  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay,  the  white 
sail  that  flitted  by,  and  the  trembling  gleam  of 
the  setting  sun.  When  she  reached  the  sum- 
mit, and  looked  down  oyer  the  dark  tops  of  the 
woods  on  the  wide  and  various  prospect,  she  was 
seised  with  a  kind  of  still  rapture  impossible  to 
be  expressed,  and  stood  unconscious  of  the  flight 
of  time,  till  the  sun  had  left  the  scene,  and  twi- 
light threw  its  solemn  shade  upon  the  moun- 
tains. The  sea  alone  reflected  the  fading  splen- 
dour of  the  West ;  its  tranquil  surface  was  par- 
tially disturbed  by  the  low  wind  that  crept  in 
tremulous  lines  along  the  waters,  whence  rising 
to  the  woods,  it  shivered  their  light  leaves,  and 
died  away.  Adeline  resigning  herself  to  the 
luxury  of  sweet  and  tender  emotions,  repeated 
the  following  lines : — 

SUN-SET. 

Soft  o'er  the  mountain'*  purple  brow 
Meek  twilight  draws  her  shadows  grey: 

From  tufted  woods  and  valleys  low. 
Light's  magic  colour*  steal  away. 

Vet  still,  amid  the  spreading  gloom. 
Resplendent  glow  the  western  waves, 
That  roll  o'er  Neptune's  coral  caves, 

A  zone  of  light  on  evening's  dome. 
On  this  lone  summit  let  me  rest, 

And  view  the  forms  to  fancy  dear, 
Till  on  the  ocean's  darken'd  breast 

The  stars  of  ev'ning  tremble  clear ; 
Or  the  moon's  pale  orb  appear, 
Throwing  her  line  of  radiance  wide, 
Far  o'er  the  lightly  curling  tide, 
That  seems  the  yellow  sands  to  chide. 

No  sounds  o'er  silence  now  prevail, 
Save  of  the  dying  wave  below. 

Or  sailor's  song  borne  on  the  gale, 
Or  oar  at  distance  striking  slow. 
So  sweet !  so  tranquil !  may  my  ev'ning's  ray 
Set  to  this  world—and  rise  in  future  day. 

Adeline  quitted  the  heights,  and  followed  a 
narrow  path  that  wound  to  the  beach  below : 
her  mind  was  now  particularly  sensible  to  fine 
impressions,  and  the  sweet  notes  of  the  night- 
ingale amid  the  stillness  of  the  woods  again 
awakened  her  enthusiasm. 

TO  THE  NIGHTINGA  LE. 

Child  of  the  melancholy  song  ! 
O  yet  that  tender  strain  prolong  ! 

Her  length cn'd  shade  when  ev'ning  flings, 
From  mountain-cliff*,  and  forests  green, 

And  sailing  slow  on  silent  wings, 
Along  the  glhnm'ring  West  is  seen : 
VOL.  X. 


I  love  o'er  pathless  hills  to  stray. 

Or  trace  the  winding  vale  remote. 

And  pause,  sweet  bird  !  to  hear  thy  lay, 

While  moon-beams  on  the  thin  clouds  float, 
Till  o'er  the  mountain's  dewy  head 
Pale  midnight  steals  to  wake  the  dead. 

Far  through  the  Heav'ns  Siberia!  blue, 

Wafted  on  Spring's  light  airs  you  come, 
With  blooms,  and  flow'ra,  and  genial  dew, 
From  climes  where  Summer  joys  to  roam, 
O  !  welcome  to  your  lone-lost  home  ! 

"  Child  of  the  melancholy  song !" 

Who  lov'st  the  lonely  woodland-glade, 
To  mourn,  unseen,  the  boughs  among, 

When  twilight  spreads  her  pensive  shade, 
Again  thy  dulcet  voice  I  hail ! 

O  pour  again  the  liquid  note 
That  dies  upon  the  ev'ning  gale  ! 
For  fancy  loves  the  kindred  tone ; 
Her  griefs  the  plaintive  accents  own. 

She  love»  to  hear  thy  music  float 
At  solemn  midnight's  stillest  hour, 

And  think  on  friends  for  ever  lost, 

On  joys  by  disappointment  crost, 
And  weep  anew  love's  charmful  pow'r. 

Then  memory  wakes  the  magic  smile, 

Th*  impassion'd  voice,  the  melting  eye, 
That  won't  the  trusting  heart  beguile, 

And  wakct  again  the  hopeless  sigh  ! 
Her  skill  the  glowing  tints  revive 

Of  scenes  that  time  had  bade  decay  : 
She  bids  the  soften'd  passions  live — 

The  passions  urge  again  their  sway. 
Yet  o'er  the  long  regretted  scene 

Thy  song  the  grace  of  sorrow  throws ; 
A  melancholy  charm  serene, 

More  rare  than  all  that  mirth  bestows. 
Then  hail,  sweet  bird  !  and  hail  thy  pensive  tear  ! 
To  taste,  to  fancy,  and  to  virtue  dear ! 

The  spreading  dusk  at  length  reminded  Ade- 
line of  her  distance  from  the  inn,  and  that  she 
had  her  way  to  find  through  a  wild  and  lonely 
wood :  she  bade  adieu  to  the  syren  that  had  so 
long  detained  her,  and  pursued  the  path  with 

Suick  steps.  Having  followed  it  for  some  time, 
tie  became  bewildered  among  the  thickets,  and 
the  increasing  darkness  did  not  allow  her  to  judge 
of  the  direction  she  was  in.  Her  apprehensions 
heightened  her  difficulties:  she  thought  she  dis- 
tinguished the  voices  of  men  at  some  little  dis- 
tance, and  she  increased  her  speed  till  she  found 
herself  on  the  sea-snnds,  over  which  the  woods 
impended.  Her  breath  was  now  exhausted — 
she  paused  a  moment  to  recover  hersclf,and  fear- 
fully listened ;  but,  instead  of  the  voices  of  men, 
she  heard  faintly  swelling  in  the  breeze  the  notes 
of  mournful  music — Her  heart,  ever  sensible  to 
the  impressions  of  melody,  melted  with  the  tones, 
and  her  fears  were  for  a  moment  lulled  in  sweet 
enchantment.  Surprise  was  soon  mingled  with 
delight,  when,  as  the  sounds  advanced,  she  dis- 
tinguished the  tone  of  that  instrument,  and  the 
melody  of  that  well-known  air,  she  had  heard  a 
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few  preceding  evenings  from  the  shores  of  Pro- 
vence. But  she  had  no  time  for  conjecture — foot- 
steps approached,  and  she  renewed  her  speed. 
She  was  now  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the 
woods,  and  the  moon,  which  shone  bright,  ex- 
hibited along  the  level  sands  the  town  and  port 
in  the  distance.  The  steps  that  had  followed 
now  came  up  with  her,  and  she  perceived  two 
men,  but  they  passed  in  conversation  without  no- 
ticing her,  and  as  they  passed  she  was  certain  she 
recollected  the  voice  of  him  who  was  then  speak- 
ing. Its  tones  were  so  familiar  to  her  ear,  that 
she  was  surprised  at  the  imperfect  memory  which 
did  not  suffer  her  to  be  assured  by  whom  they 
were  uttered.  Another  step  now  followed,  and 
arudc  voice  called  to  her  to  stop.  As  she  has- 
tily turned  her  eyes,  she  saw  imperfectly  by  the 
moonlight  a  man  in  a  sailor's  habit  pursuing, 
while  he  renewed  the  call.  Impelled  hy  terror 
she  fled  along  the  sands,  but  her  steps  were  short 
and  trembling — those  of  her  pursuer  strong  and 
quick. 

She  had  just  strength  sufficient  to  reach  the 
men  who  had  before  passed  her,  and  to  implore 
their  protection,  when  her  pursuer  came  up  with 
them,  but  suddenly  turned  into  the  woods  on  the 
left,  and  disappeared. 

She  had  no  breath  to  answer  the  inquiries  of 
the  strangers  who  supported  her,  till  a  sudden 
exclamation,  and  the  sound  of  her  own  name, 
drew  her  eyes  attentively  upon  the  person  who 
uttered  them,  and  in  the  rays  which  shone  strong 
upon  his  features,  she  distinguished  M.  Ver- 
neuil ! — Mutual  satisfaction  and  explanation  en- 
sued, and  when  he  learned  that  La  Luc  and  his 
daughter  were  at  the  inn,  he  felt  an  increased 
pleasure  in  conducting  her  thither.  He  said  that 
he  had  accidentally  met  with  an  old  friend  in 
Savoy,  whom  he  now  introduced  by  the  name  of 
Mauron,  and  who  had  prevailed  on  him  to  change 
his  route  and  accompany  him  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  They  had  embarked  from 
the  coast  of  Provence  only  a  few  preceding  days, 
and  had  that  evening  landed  in  Languedoc,on  the 
estate  of  M.  Mauron.  Adeline  had  now  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  flute  of  M.  Verneuil,  and  which 
had  so  often  delighted  her  at  Leloncourt,  that 
she  had  heard  on  the  sea. 

When  they  reached  the  inn  they  found  La 
Luc  under  great  anxiety  for  Adeline,  in  search 
qf  whom  he  had  sent  several  people.  Anxiety 
yielded  to  surprise  and  pleasure,  when  he  per- 
ceived her  with  M.  Verneuil,  whose  eyes  beamed 
with  unusual  animation  on  seeing  Clara.  After 
mutual  congratulations,  M.  Verneuil  observed, 
and  lamented,  the  very  indifferent  accommoda- 
tion which  the  inn  afforded  his  friends,  and  M. 
Mauron  immediately  invited  them  to  his  chateau, 
with  a  warmth  of  hospitality  that  overcame  every 
scruple  which  delicacy  or  pride  could  oppose. 
The  woods  that  Adeline  had  traversed  formed  a 
part  of  his  domain,  which  extended  almost  to  the 
inn ;  but  he  insisted  that  his  carriage  should  take 


his  guests  to  the  chateau,  and  departed  to  give 
orders  for  their  reception.  The  presence  of  M. 
Verneuil,  and  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  gave  to 
La  Luc  an  unusual  flow  of  spirits ;  he  conver- 
sed with  adegreeof  vigourand liveliness  to  which 
he  had  long  been  unaccustomed,  and  the  smile 
of  satisfaction  that  Clara  gave  to  Adeline,  express- 
ed how  much  she  thought  he  was  already  be- 
nefited by  the  voyage.  Adeline  answered  her  look 
with  a  smile  of  less  confidence,  for  she  attribu- 
ted his  present  animation  to  a  more  temporary 
cause. 

About  half  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  M. 
Mauron,  a  boy,  who  served  as  waiter,  brought 
a  message  from  a  chevalier  then  at  the  inn,  re- 
questing permission  to  speak  with  Adeline.  The 
man  who  had  pursued  her  along  the  sands  in- 
stantly occurred  to  her,  and  she  scarcely  doubted 
that  the  stranger  was  some  person  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  de  Montalt,  perhaps  the  Marquis 
himself,  though  that  he  should  have  discovered 
her  accidentally,  in  so  obscure  a  place,  and  so  im- 
mediately upon  her  arrival,  seemed  very  impro- 
bable. With  trembling  lips,  and  a  countenance 
pale  as  death,  she  inquired  the  name  of  the  che- 
valier. The  boy  was  not  acquainted  with  it.  La 
Luc  asked  what  Bort  of  a  person  he  was ;  but  the 
boy,  who  understood  little  of  the  art  of  descri- 
bing, gave  such  a  confused  account  of  him,  that 
Adeline  could  only  learn  he  was  not  large,  but 
of  the  middle  stature.  This  circumstance,  how- 
ever, convincing  her  it  was  not  the  Marquis  de 
Montalt  who  desired  to  see  her,  she  asked  whe- 
ther it  would  be  agreeable  to  La  Luc  to  hare  the 
stranger  admitted  ?  La  Luc  said,  By  all  means  ; 
and  the  waiter  withdrew.  Adeline  sat  in  trem- 
bling expectation  till  the  door  opened,  and  Louis 
de  La  Motte  entered  the  room.  He  advanced 
with  an  embarrassed  and  melancholy  air,  though 
his  countenance  had  been  enlightened  with  a 
momentary  pleasure  when  he  first  beheld  Ade- 
line— Adeline,  who  was  still  the  idol  of  his  heart. 
After  the  first  salutations  were  over,  all  appre- 
hensions of  the  Marquis  being  now  dissipated, 
she  inquired  when  Louis  had  seeu  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  la  Motte. 

I  ought  rather  to  ask  you  that  question,  said 
Louie,  in  some  confusion,  for  I  believe  you  have 
seen  them  since  I  have;  and  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  thus  iB  equalled  by  my  surprise.  I  have 
not  heard  from  my  father  for  some  time,  owing 
probably  to  my  regiment  being  moved  to  new 
quarters. 

He  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  be  informed  with 
whom  Adeline  now  was ;  but  as  this  was  a  sub- 
ject u}>on  which  it  was  impossible  she  should 
speak  in  the  presence  of  La  Luc,  she  led  the  con- 
versation to  general  topics,  after  having  said  that 
Monsieur  and  Madame  de  la  Motte  were  well 
when  she  left  them.  Louis  spoke  little,  and  often 
looked  anxiously  at  Adeline,  whilehis  mind  seem- 
ed labouring  under  strong  oppression.  She  ob- 
served this,  and  recollecting  the  declaration  he 
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had  made  her  on  the  morning  of  Ins  dcpar ture 
from  the  abbey,  she  attributed  his  present  em- 
barrassment to  the  effect  of  a  passion  yet  un- 
subdued, and  did  not  appear  to  notice  it.  After 
he  had  aat  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  a 
struggle  of  feelings  which  he  could  neither  con- 
quer nor  conceal,  he  rose  to  leave  the  room, 
and  as  he  passed  Adeline,  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
Do  permit  me  to  speak  with  you  alone  for 
five  minutes.  She  hesitated  in  some  confusion, 
and  then  saying  there  were  none  but  friends  pre- 
sent, begged  he  would  be  seated.  Excuse  me, 
said  he,  in  the  same  low  accent ;  what  I  would 
say  nearly  concerns  you,  and  you  only.  Do  fa- 
vour me  with  a  few  moments  attention. — He  said 
this  with  a  look  that  surprised  her :  and  having 
ordered  candles  into  another  room,  she  went  thi- 
ther. 

Louis  sat  for  some  moments  silent,  and  seem- 
ingly in  great  perturbation  of  mind.  At  length 
he  said,  I  know  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  to  la- 
ment at  this  unexpected  meeting,  though,  if  you 
are  in  safe  hands,  I  ought  certainly  to  rejoice, 
however  hard  the  task  that  now  falls  to  my  lot. 
I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  dangers  and  persecu- 
tions you  have  suffered,  and  cannot  forbear  ex- 
pressing my  anxiety  to  know  how  you  are  now 
circumstanced.  Arc  you  indeed  with  friends  ? 
— I  am,  said  Adeline ;  M.  de  la  Motte  has  inform- 
ed you. — No,  replied  Louis,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
not  my  father. — He  paused, — But  I  do  indeed 
rejoice,  resumed  he,  oh !  how  sincerely  rejoice ! 
that  you  are  in  safety.  Could  you  know,  lovely 
Adeline,  what  I  have  suffered  1  -—He  checked 
himself. — I  understood  you  had  something  of 
importance  to  say,  sir,  said  Adeline ;  you  must 
excuse  me  if  I  remind  you  that  I  have  not  many 
moments  to  spare. 

It  is  indeed  of  importance,  replied  Louis ;  yet 
I  know  not  how  to  mention  it — how  to  soften 

 This  task  is  too  severe.   Alas!  my  poor 

friend! 

Who  is  it  you  speak  of,  sir  ?  said  Adeline, 
with  quickness. — Louis  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
walked  about  the  room.  I  would  prepare  you 
for  what  I  have  to  say,  be  resumed,  but  upon  my 
soul  I  am  not  equal  to  it. 

I  entreat  you  to  keep  me  no  longer  in  sus- 
pense, said  Adeline,  who  had  a  wild  suspicion 
that  it  was  Theodore  be  would  speak  of.  Louis 
still  hesitated. — Is  it — O,  is  it  ? — I  conjure  you, 
tell  me  the  worst  at  once,  said  she,  in  a  voice  of 
a^ony.    I  can  bear  it — indeed  I  can. 

My  unhappy  friend  !  exclaimed  Louis  ! — O 
Theodore ! — Theodore !  faintly  articulated  Ade- 
line ;  he  lives  then !  He  does,  said  Louis, 

but — He  stopped.  But  what  ?  cried  Adeline, 
trembling  violently :  If  he  is  living,  you  cannot 
tell  me  worse  than  my  fears  suggest ;  1  entreat 
you,  therefore,  not  to  hesitate.  Louis  resu- 
med his  seat,  and  endeavouring  to  assume  a  col- 
lected air,  said,  He  is  living,  madam ;  but  he  is  a 


prisoner,  and — for  why  should  I  deceive  you  ? 
— I  fear  he  has  little  to  hope  in  this  world. 

I  have  long  feared  so,  sir,  said  Adeline,  in  a 
voice  of  forced  composure  j  you  have  something 
more  terrible  than  this  to  relate,  and  I  again  en- 
treat you  to  explain  yourself. 

Hehaseverything  to  apprehend  from  the  Mar- 
quis de  Montalt,  said  Louis.  Alas !  why  do  I 
say  to  apprehend  ?  His  judgment  is  already  fix- 
ed— he  is  condemned  to  die. 

At  this  confirmation  of  her  fears,  a  death-like 
paleness  diffused  itself  over  the  countenance  of 
Adeline  ;  she  sat  motionless,  and  attempted  to 
sigh,  but  seemed  almost  suffocated.  Terrified  at 
her  situation,  and  expecting  to  see  her  faint, 
Louis  would  have  supported  her,  but  with  her 
hand  she  waved  him  from  her,  unable  to  speak. 
He  now  called  for  assistance,  and  La  Luc  and 
Clara,  with  M.  Verneuil,  informed  of  Adeline's 
indisposition,  were  quickly  by  her  side. 

At  the  sound  of  their  voices  she  looked  up,  and 
seemed  to  recollect  herself,  when  uttering  a  heavy 
sigh  she  burst  into  tears.  La  Luc  rejoiced  to  see 
her  weep,  encouraged  her  tears,  which,  after  some 
time,  relieved  her,  and  when  she  was  able  to 
speak,  she  desired  to  go  back  to  La  Luc's  par- 
lour. Louis  attended  her  thither ;  when  she  was 
better  he  would  have  withdrawn,  but  La  Luc 
begged  he  would  stay. 

You  are,  perhaps,  a  relation  of  this  young  lady, 
sir,  said  he,  and  may  have  brought  news  of  her 
father  ? — Not  so,  sir,  replied  Louis,  hesitating. 
— This  gentleman,  said  Adeline,  who  had  now 
recollected  her  dissipated  thoughts,  is  the  son  of 
the  M.  de  la  Motte  whom  you  have  heard  me 
mention.— Louis  seemed  shocked  to  be  declared 
the  son  of  a  man  that  had  once  acted  so  unwor- 
thily towards  Adeline,  who,  instantly  perceiving 
the  pain  her  words  occasioned,  endeavoured  to 
soften  their  effect,  by  saying  that  La  Motte  had 
saved  her  from  imminent  danger,  and  had  af- 
forded her  an  asylum  for  many  months.  Ade- 
line sat  in  a  state  of  dreadful  solicitude  to  know 
the  particulars  of  Theodore's  situation,  yet  could 
not  acquire  courage  to  renew  the  subject  in  the 
presence  of  La  Luc ;  she  ventured,  however,  to 
ask  Louis  if  his  own  regiment  was  quartered  in 
the  town. 

He  replied,' that  his  regiment  lay  at  Vaceau, 
a  French  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain :  that 
he  had  just  crossed  a  part  of  the  Gulph  of  Lyons, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Savoy,  whither  he  should 
set  out  early  in  the  morning. 

We  are  lately  come  from  thence,  said  Adeline ; 
may  I  ask  to  what  part  of  Savoy  you  are  going ; 

— To  Leloncourt,  he  replied.  To  Lclon- 

court !  said  Adeline,  in  some  surprise. — I  am  a 
stranger  in  the  country,  resumed  Louis ;  but  I 
go  to  serve  ray  friend.  You  seem  to  know  Le- 
loncourt.—I  do,  indeed,  said  Adeline. — You 
probably  know  then  that  M.  La  Luc  lives  there, 
and  will  guess  the  motive  of  my  journey. 
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O  heaven  J  is  it  possible  ?  exclaimed  Adeline 
— is  it  possible  that  Theodore  Peyrou  is  a  rela* 
tion  of  M.  La  Luc ! 

Theodore !  what  of  ray  son  ?  asked  La  Luc, 
in  surprise  and  apprehension. — Your  son !  said 
Adeline,  in  a  trembling  voice,  your  son  ! — The 
astonishment  and  anguish  depictured  on  her 
countenance  increased  the  apprehensions  of  this 
unfortunate  father,  and  he  renewed  his  question. 
But  Adeline  was  totally  unable  to  answer  him ; 
and  the  distress  of  Louis,  on  thus  unexpectedly 
discovering  the  father  of  his  unhappy  friend,  and 
knowing  that  it  was  his  task  to  disclose  the  fate 
of  his  son,  deprived  him  for  some  time  of  all 
power  of  utterance,  and  La  Luc  and  Clara, 
whose  fears  were  every  instant  heightened  by 
this  dreadful  silence,  continued  to  repeat  their 
questions. 

At  length  a  sense  of  the  approaching  sufferings 
of  the  good  La  Luc  overcoming  every  other  feel- 
ing, Adeline  recovered  strength  of  mind  suffi- 
cient to  try  to  soften  the  intelligence  Louis  had 
to  communicate,  and  to  conduct  Clara  to  another 
room.  Here  she  collected  resolution  to  tell  her, 
and  with  tender  consideration,  the  circumstan- 
ces of  her  brother's  situation,  concealing  only 
ber  knowledge  of  his  sentence  being  already 
pronounced.  This  relation  necessarily  included 
the  mention  of  their  attachment,  and  in  the 
friend  of  her  heart,  Clara  discovered  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  her  brother's  destruction.  Ade- 
line also  learned  the  occasion  of  that  circum- 
stance which  had  contributed  to  keep  her  igno- 
rant of  Theodore's  relationship  to  La  Luc  ;  she 
was  told  the  former  had  taken  the  name  of  Pey- 
rou, with  an  estate  which  had  been  left  him  about 
a  year  before,  by  a  relation  of  his  mother's,  up- 
on that  condition.  Theodore  had  been  design- 
ed for  the  church,  but  his  disposition  inclined 
him  to  a  more  active  life  than  the  clerical  habit 
would  admit  of;  and  on  his  accession  to  this 
estate,  he  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
French  king. 

In  the  few  and  interrupted  interviews  which 
had  been  allowed  them  at  Caux,  Theodore  had 
mentioned  his  family  to  Adeline  only  in  gene- 
ral terms ;  and  thus,  when  they  were  so  sudden- 
ly separated,  had,  without  designing  it,  left  her 
in  ignorance  of  his  father's  name  and  place  of 
residence. 

The  sacred  delicacy  of  Adeline's  grief,  which 
had  never  permitted  her  to  mention  the  subject 
of  it  even  to  Clara,  had  since  contributed  to  de- 
ceive her. 

The  distress  of  Clara,  on  learning  the  situation 
of  her  brother,  could  endure  no  restraint ;  Ade- 
line, who,  by  a  strong  effort  of  mind,  had  com- 
manded her  feelings  so  as  to  impart  this  news 
with  tolerable  composure,  was  now  almost  over- 
whelmed by  her  own  and  Clara's  accumulated 
sufferings.  While  they  wept  forth  the  anguish 
of  their  hearts,  a  scene,  if  possible,  more  affect- 
ing passed  between  La  Luc  and  Louis,  who  per. 


ceived  it  was  necessary  to  inform  him,  though 
cautiously  and  by  degrees,  of  the  full  extent  of 
his  calamity.  He  therefore  told  La  Luc,  that 
though  Theodore  had  been  first  tried  for  having 
quitted  his  post,  he  was  now  condemned  on  a 
charge  of  assault  made  upon  his  general  officer, 
the  Marquis  de  Montalt,  who  had  brought  wit- 
nesses to  prove,  that  his  life  had  been  endan- 
gered by  the  circumstance;  and  who,  having 
pursued  the  prosecution  with  the  most  bitter 
rancour,  had,  at  length,  obtained  the  sentence 
which  the  law  could  not  withhold,  but  which 
every  other  officer  in  the  regiment  deplored. 

Louis  added,  that  the  sentence  was  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  that  Theo- 
dore, being  very  unhappy  at  receiving  no  an- 
swers to  the  letters  he  had  sent  his  father,  wish- 
ing to  see  him  once  more,  and  knowing  that  there 
was  now  no  time  to  be  lost,  had  requested  him 
to  go  to  Leloncourt,  and  acquaint  his  father  with 
his  situation. 

La  Luc  received  the  account  of  his  son's  con- 
dition with  a  distress  that  admitted  neither  of 
tears  or  complaint.  He  asked  where  Theodore 
was,  and  desiring  to  be  conducted  to  him,  he 
thanked  Ixrais  for  all  his  kindness,  and  ordered 
post-horses  immediately. 

A  carriage  was  soon  ready,  and  this  unhappy 
father,  after  taking  a  mournful  leave  of  M.  Vcr- 
neuil,  and  sending  a  compliment  to  M.  Mauron, 
attended  by  his  family,  set  out  for  the  prison  of 
his  son.  The  journey  was  a  silent  one ;  each 
individual  of  the  party  endeavoured,  in  consi- 
deration jof  each  other,  to  suppress  the  expression 
of  grief,  but  was  unable  to  do  more.  La  Luc 
appeared  calm  and  complacent ;  he  seemed  fre- 

?|uently  to  be  engaged  in  prayer  ;  but  a  struggle 
or  resignation  and  composure  was  sometimes  vi- 
sible upon  his  countenance,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  his  mind  to  conceal  it. 


CHAP.  XX. 

And  venom'd  with  disgrace  the  dart  of  Death. 

Skwabo. 

We  now  return  to  the  Marquis  de  Montalt, 
who,  having  seen  La  Motte  safely  lodged  in 

the  prison  of  D  y,  and  learning  that  the 

trial  would  not  come  on  immediately,  had  re- 
turned to  his  villa  on  the  borders  of  the  forest, 
where  he  expected  to  hear  news  of  Adeline.  It 
had  been  his  intention  to  follow  his  servants  to 
Lyons ;  but  he  now  determined  to  wait  a  few 
days  for  letters,  andhehad  little  doubt  that  Ade- 
line, since  her  flight  had  been  so  quickly  pur- 
sued, would  be  overtaken,  and  probably  before 
she  could  reach  that  city.  In  this  expectation 
he  had  been  miserably  disappointed ;  for  his 
servants  informed  him,  that  though  they  traced 
her  thither,  they  had  neither  been  able  to  fol- 
low her  route  beyond,  nor  to  discover  her  at 
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Lyon*.  This  escape  she  probably  owed  to  ha- 
ving embarked  on  the  Rhone ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Marquis's  people  thought  of 
seeking  her  on  the  course  of  that  river. 

His  presence  was  soon  after  required  at  Va- 
ceau,  where  the  court-martial  was  then  sitting ; 
thither,  therefore,  he  went,  with  passions  still 
more  exasperated  by  his  late  disapixrintment, 
and  procured  the  condemnation  of  Theodore. 
The  sentence  was  universally  lamented,  for 
Theodore  was  much  beloved  in  his  regiment; 
and  the  occasion  of  the  Marquis's  personal  re- 
sentment towards  him  being  known,  every  heart 
was  interested  in  his  cause. 

Louis  de  La  Motte  happening  at  this  time  to 
be  stationed  in  the  same  town,  heard  an  imper- 
fect account  of  his  story,  and  being  convinced 
that  the  prisoner  was  the  young  chevalier  whom 
he  had  formerly  seen  with  the  Marquis  at  the 
abbey,  he  was  induced,  partly  from  compassion, 
and  partly  with  a  hope  of  hearing  of  his  parents, 
to  visit  him.  The  compassionate  sympathy 
which  Louis  expressed,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
he  tendered  his  services,  affected  Theodore,  and 
excited  in  him  a  warm  return  of  friendship. 
Louis  made  him  frequent  visits,  did  everything 
that  kindness  could  suggest  to  alleviate  his  suf- 
ferings, and  a  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  en- 
sued. 

Theodore  at  length  communicated  the  chief 
subject  of  his  concern  to  Louis,  who  discovered, 
with  inexpressible  grief,  that  it  was  Adeline 
-  whom  the  Marquis  had  thus  cruelly  persecuted, 
and  Adeline  for  whom  the  generous  Theodore 
was  about  to  suffer.  He  soon  perceived  also  that 
Theodore  was  his  favoured  rival ;  but  he  gene- 
rously suppressed  the  jealous  pang  this  discovery 
occasioned,  and  determined  that  no  prejudice  of 
passion  should  withdraw  him  from  the  duties  of 
humanity  and  friendship.  He  eagerly  inquired 
where  Adeline  then  resided.  She  is  yet,  I  fear, 
in  the  power  of  the  Marquis,  said  Theodore, 
sighing  deeply.  O  God ! — these  chains ! — and 
he  threw  an  agonizing  glance  upon  them.  Louis 
sat  silent  and  thoughtful ;  at  length,  starting 
from  his  reverie,  he  said  he  would  go  to  the 
Marquis,  and  immediately  quitted  the  prison. 
The  Marquis  was,  however,  already  set  off  for 
Paris,  where  he  had  been  summoned  to  appear 
at  the  approaching  trial  of  La  Motte ;  and  Lou- 
is, yet  ignorant  of  the  late  transactions  at  the 
abbey,  returned  to  the  prison,  where  he  en- 
deavoured to  forget  that  Theodore  was  the  fa- 
voured rival  of  his  love,  and  to  remember  him 
only  as  the  defender  of  Adeline.  So  earnest- 
ly he  pressed  his  offers  of  service,  that  Theo- 
dore, whom  the  silence  of  his  father  equally 
surprised  and  afflicted,  and  who  was  very  an- 
xious to  see  him  once  again,  accepted  his  pro- 
posal of  going  himself  to  Savoy.  My  letters  I 
strongly  suspect  to  have  been  intercepted  by 
the  Marquis,  said  Theodore;  if  so,  my  poor 
father  will  have  the  whole  weight  of  his  ca- 


lamity to  sustain  at  once,  uidess  I  avail  myself 

of  your  kindness,  and  I  shall  neither  see  him 
nor  hear  from  him  before  I  die.  Louis  !  there 
are  moments  when  my  fortitude  shrinks  from 
the  conflict,  and  my  senses  threaten  to  desert 
me. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  the  warrant  for  his 
execution  had  already  received  the  king's  signa- 
ture, and  Louis  immediately  set  forward  to  Sa- 
voy. The  letters  of  Theodore  had,  indeed,  been 
intercepted  by  order  of  the  Marquis,  who,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  asylum  of  Adeline, 
had  opened  and  afterwards  destroyed  them. 

But  to  return  to  La  Luc,  who  now  drew  near 
Vaceau,  and  whom  his  family  observed  to  be 
greatly  changed  in  his  looks  since  he  had  heard  the 
late  calamitous  intelligence ;  he  uttered  no  com- 

Elaint ;  but  it  was  too  obvious  that  his  disorder 
ad  made  a  rapid  progress.  Louis,  who  during 
his  journey,  proved  the  goodness  of  his  disposi- 
tion by  the  delicate  attention  he  paid  to  this  un- 
happy party,  concealed  his  observation  of  the 
decline  of  La  Luc,  and,  to  support  Adeline's 
spirits,  endeavoured  to  convince  her  that  her 
tears  on  this  subject  were  groundless.  Her  spi- 
rits did  indeed  require  support,  for  she  was  now 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  that  contained 
Theodore ;  and  while  her  increasing  perturba- 
tion almost  overcame  ber,  she  yet  tried  to  appear 
composed.  When  the  carriage  entered  the  town, 
she  cast  a  timid  and  anxious  glance  in  search  of 
the  prison  ;  but  having  passed  through  several 
streets  without  perceiving  any  building  which 
corresponded  with  her  idea  of  what  she  looked 
for,  the  coach  stopped  at  the  inn.  The  frequent 
changes  in  La  Luc's  countenance  betrayed  the 
violent  agitation  of  his  mind,  and  when  he  at- 
tempted to  alight,  feeble  and  exhausted,  he  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  support  of  Louis,  to 
whom  he  faintly  said,  as  he  passed  to  the  par- 
lour, I  am  indeed  sick  at  heart,  but  I  trust  the 
pain  will  not  be  long.  Louis  pressed  his  hand 
without  speaking,  and  hastened  back  for  Ade- 
line and  Clara,  who  were  already  in  the  passage. 
La  Luc  wiped  the  tears  from  his  eyes  (they  were 
the  first  he  had  shed)  as  they  entered  the  room. 
I  would  go  immediately  to  my  poor  boy,  said  he 
to  Louis  ;  yours,  sir,  is  a  mournful  office — be 
so  good  as  to  conduct  me  to  him.  He  rose  to 
go,  but  feeble  and  overcome  with  grief,  he  again 
sat  down.  Adeline  and  Clara  united  in  entreat- 
ing that  he  would  compose  himself,  and  take 
some  refreshment,  and  Louis,  urging  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  Theodore  for  the  interview, 
prevailed  with  him  to  delay  it  till  his  son  should 
be  informed  of  his  arrival,  and  immediately 
quitted  the  inn  for  die  prison  of  his  friend. 
When  he  was  gone,  La  Luc,  as  a  duty  he  owed 
those  he  loved,  tried  to  take  some  support, 
but  the  convulsions  of  his  throat  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  swallow  the  wine  he  held  to  his 
parched  lips,  and  he  was  now  so  much  disorder- 
ed, that  he  desired  to  retire  to  his  chamber, 
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where  alone,  and  in  prayer,  he  passed  the  dread- 
ful interval  of  Louis's  absence. 

Clara,  on  the  bosom  of  Adeline,  who  sat  in 
calm,  but  deep  distress,  yielded  to  the  violence 
of  her  grief.  I  shall  lose  my  dear  father  too, 
said  she ;  I  see  it ;  I  shall  lose  my  father  and 
my  brother  together. — Adeline  wept  with  her 
friend  for  some  time  in  silence;  and  then  at- 
tempted to  persuade  her  that  La  Luc  was  not 
so  ill  as  she  apprehended. 

Do  not  mislead  me  with  hope,  she  replied,  he 
will  not  survive  the  shock  of  this  calamity — I  saw 
it  from  the  first. — Adeline  knowing  that  La  Luc's 
distress  would  be  heightened  by  the  observance  of 
his  daughter's,  and  that  indulgence  would  only 
increase  its  poignancy,  endeavoured  to  rouse  her 
to  an  exertion  of  fortitude,  by  urging  the  necessi- 
ty of  commanding  her  emotion  in  the  presence  of 
her  father.  This  is  possible,  added  she,  however 
painful  may  be  the  effort.  You  must  know,  my 
dear,  that  my  grief  is  not  inferior  to  your  own, 
yet  I  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  support  my 
sufferings  in  silence ;  for  M.  La  Luc  1  do  in- 
deed love  and  reverence  as  a  parent. 

Louis  meanwhile  reached  the  prison  of  Theo- 
dore, who  received  him  with  an  air  of  mingled 
surprise  and  impatience.  What  brings  you  hack 
s  ?  soon  ?  said  he ;  have  you  heard  news  of  my 
father  ?  Louis  now  gradually  unfolded  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  meeting,  and  La  Luc's  ar- 
rival at  Vaceau.  A  various  emotion  agitated  the 
countenance  of  Theodore  oh  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence. My  poor  father !  said  he,  he  has  then 
followed  his  son  to  this  ignominious  place !  Lit- 
tle did  I  think  when  last  we  parted  he  would 
meet  me  in  a  prison,  under  condemnation ! — This 
reflection  roused  an  impetuosity  of  grief  which 
deprived  him  for  some  time  of  speech.  But  where 
is  he  ?  said  Theodore,  recovering  himself ;  now 
he  is  come,  I  shrink  from  the  interview  I  have  so 
much  wished  for.  The  eight  of  his  distress  will 
be  dreadful  to  me.  Louis !  when  I  am  gone, 
comfort  my  poor  father. — His  voice  was  again 
interrupted  by  sobs  ;  and  Louis,  who  had  been 
fearful  of  acquainting  him  at  the  same  time  of  the 
arrival  of  La  Luc,  and  the  discovery  of  Adeline, 
now  judged  it  proper  to  administer  the  cordial  of 
this  latter  intelligence. 

The  glooms  of  a  prison,  and  of  calamity,  va- 
nished for  a  transient  moment ;  those  who  had 
seen  Theodore,  would  have  believed  this  to  be 
the  instant  which  gave  him  life  and  liberty. 
When  his  first  emotions  subsided,  I  will  not  re- 
pine, said  he ;  since  I  know  that  Adeline  is  pre- 
served, and  that  I  shall  once  more  see  my  father, 
I  will  endeavour  to  die  with  resignation. — He 
inquired  if  La  Luc  was  then  in  the  prison  ;  and 
was  told  he  was  at  the  inn  with  Clara  and  Ade- 
line.— Adeline !  Is  Adeline  there  too  ?— This  is 
beyond  my  hopes. — Yet  why  do  I  rejoice  ?  I 
roust  never  see  her  more :  this  is  no  place  for 
Adeline. — Again  he  relapsed  into  an  agony  of 
distress— and  again  repeated  a  thousand  ques- 


tions concerning  Adeline,  till  he  was  reminded 
by  I^uis  that  his  father  was  impatient  to  see 
him— when,  shocked  that  he  had  so  long  detain- 
ed his  friend,  he  entreated  him  to  conduct  Ial 
Luc  to  the  prison,  and  endeavoured  to  collect 
fortitude  for  the  approaching  interview. 

When  Louis  returned  to  die  inn,  La  Luc  was 
still  in  his  chamber,  and  Clara  auitting  the  room 
to  call  him,  Adeline  seized  with  trembling  im- 
patience the  opportunity  to  inquire  more  parti- 
cularly concerning  Theodore,  than  she  chose  to 
do  in  the  presence  of  hie  unhappy  sister.  Louis 
represented  him  to  be  much  more  tranquil  than 
he  really  was :  Adeline  was  somewhat  soothed  by 
the  account ;  and  her  tears,  hitherto  restrained, 
flowed  silently  and  fast,  till  La  Luc  appeared. 
His  countenance  had  recovered  its  serenity,  but 
was  impressed  with  a  deep  and  steady  sorrow, 
which  excited  in  the  beholder  a  mingled  emo- 
tion of  pity  and  reverence.  How  is  my  son, 
sir  ?  said  he,  as  he  entered  the  room.  We  will 
go  to  him  immediately. 

Clara  renewed  the  entreaties  that  had  been  al- 
ready rejected,  to  accompany  her  father,  who 
persisted  in  a  refusal.  To-morrow  you  shall  see 
him,  added  he ;  but  our  first  meeting  roust  be 
alone.  Stay  with  your  friend,  my  dear ;  she 
has  need  of  consolation. — When  La  Luc  was 
gone,  Adeline,  unable  longer  to  struggle  against 
the  force  of  grief,  retired  to  her  chamber  and  her 
bed. 

J^a  Luc  walked  silently  towards  the  prison, 
resting  on  the  arm  of  Louis.  It  was  now  night ; 
a  dim  lamp  that  hung  above  shewed  them  the 
gates,  and  Louis  rung  a  bell ;  La  Luc,  almost 
overcome  with  agitation,  leaned  against  the  pos- 
tern till  the  porter  appeared.  He  inquired  for 
Theodore,  and  followed  the  roan ;  but  when  he 
reached  the  second  court-yard,  he  seemed  ready 
to  faint,  and  again  stopped.  Louis  desired  the 
porter  would  fetch  some  water ;  hut  La  Luc, 
recovering  his  voice,  said  he  should  soon  be  bet- 
ter, and  would  not  suffer  him  to  go.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  able  to  follow  Louis,  who  led 
him  through  several  dark  passages,  and  up  a 
flight  of  steps  to  a  door,  which  being  unbarred, 
disclosed  to  him  the  prison  of  his  son.  He  was 
seated  at  a  small  table,  on  which  stood  a  lamp 
that  threw  a  feeble  light  across  the  place,  suffi- 
cient only  to  shew  its  desolation  and  wretched- 
ness. When  he  perceived  La  Luc,  he  sprung 
from  his  chair,  and  in  the  next  moment  was  in 
his  arms.  My  father !  said  he,  in  a  tremulous 
voice. — My  son  !  exclaimed  La  Luc ;  and  they 
were  for  some  time  silent,  and  locked  in  each 
other's  embrace.  At  length  Theodore  led  him 
to  the  only  chair  the  room  afforded,  and  scaring 
himself  with  Louis  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  had 
leisure  to  observe  the  ravages  which  illness  and 
calamity  had  made  on  the  features  of  his  parent. 
La  Luc  made  several  efforts  to  speak,  but  un- 
able to  articulate,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
and  sighed  deeply.  Fearful  of  the  consequence 
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of  so  affecting  a  scone  on  hie  shattered  frame,  O  my  father !  when  I  think  of  those  whom  I 

Louis  endeavoured  to  call  off  his  attention  from  must  soon  leave  for  ever,  my  heart  breaks.  But 

the  immediate  object  of  his  distress,  and  inter-  I  will  indeed  try  to  profit  by  your  precept  and 

rupted  the  silence ;  but  La  Luc  shuddering,  and  example,  and  shew  that  your  paternal  care  has 

complaining  he  was  very  cold,  sunk  back  in  his  not  been  in  vain.  My  good  Louis,  go  with  my 

chair.  His  condition  roused  Theodore  from  the   father  he  has  need  of  support.   How  much 

stupor  of  despair ;  and  while  he  flew  to  support  I  owe  this  generous  friend,  added  Theodore,  you 
his  father,  Louis  ran  out  for  other  assistance. —  well  know,  sir. — I  do,  in  truth,  replied  La  Luc, 
I  shall  soon  be  better,  Theodore,  said  La  Luc,  and  can  never  repay  his  kindness  to  you.  He 
unclosing  his  eyes,  the  faintness  is  already  gone  has  contributed  to  support  us  all ;  but  you  re- 
off.  I  have  not  been  well  of  late,  and  this  sad  quire  comfort  more  than  myself — he  snail  re- 
meeting  ! — Unable  any  longer  to  command  him-  main  with  you — I  will  go  alone, 
self,  Theodore  wrung  nis  hands,  and  the  distress  This  Theodore  would  not  suffer ;  and  La  Luc 
which  had  long  struggled  for  utterance,  burst  in  no  longer  opposing  him,  they  affectionately  em- 
convulsive  sobs  from  his  breast.  La  Luc  gra-  braced,  and  separated  for  the  night, 
dually  revived,  and  exerted  himself  to  calm  When  they  reached  the  inn,  La  Luc  consult- 
the  transports  of  his  son  ;  but  the  fortitude  of  cd  with  Louis  on  the  possibility  of  addressing  a 
the  latter  had  now  entirely  forsaken  him,  and  he  petition  to  the  sovereign  time  enough  to  save 
could  only  utter  exclamation  and  complaint.  Theodore.  His  distance  from  Paris,  and  the 
— Ah  !  little  did  I  think  we  should  ever  meet  short  interval  before  the  period  fixed  for  the  exe- 
under  circumstances  so  dreadful  as  the  present !  cution  of  the  sentence,  made  this  design  diffi- 
But  I  have  not  deserved  them,  my  father !  the  cult ;  but  believing  it  was  practicable,  La  Luc, 
motives  of  my  conduct  have  still  been  just.  incapable  as  he  appeared  ot  performing  so  long 
That  is  my  supreme  consolation,  said  La  Luc,  a  journey,  determined  to  attempt  it.  Louis, 
and  ought  to  support  you  in  this  hour  of  trial,  thinking  that  the  undertaking  would  prove  fa- 
The  Almighty  God,  who  is  the  judge  of  hearts,  tal  to  the  father,  without  benefiting  the  son,  en- 
will  reward  you  hereafter.  Trust  in  him,  my  deavoured,  though  faintly,  to  dissuade  him  from 
son ;  I  look  to  him  with  no  feeble  hope ;  witn  it — but  his  resolution  was  fixed.  If  I  sacrifice 
a  rirm  reliance  on  his  justice !  La  Luc's  voice  the  small  remains  of  my  life  in  the  service  of 
faltered  ;  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  an  my  child,  said  he,  I  shall  lose  little :  if  I  save 
expression  of  meek  devotion,  while  the  tears  of  him,  I  shall  gain  everything.  There  is  no  time 
humanity  fell  slowly  on  his  cheek.  to  be  lost — I  will  set  off  immediately. 

Still  more  affected  by  his  last  words,  Theodore  He  would  have  ordered  post-horses,  but  Louis, 
turned  from  him,  and  paced  the  room  with  quick  and  Clara,  who  was  now  come  from  the  bed- 
steps  :  the  entrance  of  Louis  was  a  very  season-  side  of  her  friend,  urged  the  necessity  of  his  ta- 
able  relief  to  La  Luc,  who,  taking  a  cordial  he  had  king  a  few  hours  repose :  he  was  at  length  corn- 
brought,  wassoon  sufficiently  restored  to  discourse  pclled  to  acknowledge  himself  unequal  to  the  im- 
on  the  subject  most  interesting  to  him.  Theodore  mediate  exertion  which  parental  anxiety  prompt- 
tried  to  attain  a  command  of  his  feelings,  and  ed,  and  consented  to  seek  rest, 
succeeded.  He  conversed  with  tolerable  com-  When  he  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  Clara 
posure  for  above  an  hour,  during  which  La  Luc  lamented  the  condition  of  her  father.  He  will 
endeavoured  to  elevate,  by  religious  hope,  the  not  bear  the  journey,  said  she ;  he  is  greatly 
mind  of  his  son,  and  to  enable  him  to  meet  with  changed  within  these  few  days. — Louis  was  so 
fortitude  the  awful  hour  that  approached.  But  entirely  of  her  opinion,  that  he  could  not  dis- 
the  appearance  of  resignation  which  Theodore  guise  it,  even  to  flatter  her  with  a  hope.  She 
attained,  always  vanished  when  he  reflected  that  added,  what  did  not  contribute  to  raise  his  spi- 
he  wos  going  to  leave  his  father  a  prey  to  grief,  rits,  that  Adeline  was  so  much  indisposed  by 
and  his  beloved  Adeline  for  ever.  When  La  Luc  her  grief  for  the  situation  of  Theodore,  and  the 
was  about  to  depart,  he  again  mentioned  her.  sufferings  of  La  Luc,  that  she  dreaded  the  con- 
A  rHicting  as  an  interview  must  be  in  our  present  sequence. 

circumstances,  said  he,  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  It  has  been  seen  that  the  passion  of  young 
of  quitting  the  world  without  seeing  her  once  La  Motte  had  suffered  no  abatement  from  time 
again ;  yet  I  know  not  how  to  ask  her  to  encoun-  or  absence ;  on  the  contrary,  the  persecution 
ter,  for  my  sake,  the  misery  of  a  parting  scene,  and  the  dangers  which  had  pursued  Adeline 
Tell  her,  that  my  thoughts  never,  for  a  moment,  awakened  all  his  tenderness,  and  drew  her  near- 
leave  her ;  that  I,a  Luc  interrupted,  and  as-  cr  to  his  heart.    When  he  had  discovered  that 

sured  him,  that  since  he  so  much  wished  it,  he  Theodore  loved  her,  and  was  beloved  again,  he 

should  see  her,  though  a  meeting  could  serve  experienced  all  the  anguish  of  jealousy  and  dis- 

only  to  heighten  the  mutual  anguish  of  a  final  appointment ;  for  though  she  had  forbade  him 

separation.  to  hope,  he  found  it  too  painful  an  effort  to  obey 

I  know  it— I  know  it  too  well,  said  Theodore ;  her,  and  had  secretly  cherished  the  flame  which 

yet  I  cannot  resolve  to  see  her  no  more,  and  thus  he  ought  to  have  stifled.    His  heart  was,  how- 

her  the  pain  this  interview  must  inflict,  ever,  too  noble  to  suffer  his  zeal  for  Theodore  to 
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abate  because  he  was  his  favoured  rival,  and  his 
mind  too  strong  not  to  conceal  the  anguish  this 
certainty  occasioned.  The  attachment  which 
Theodore  had  testified  towards  Adeline  even  en- 
deared him  to  Louis,  when  he  had  recovered 
from  the  first  shock  of  disappointment ;  and  that 
conquest  over  jealousy  which  originated  in  prin- 
ciple, and  was  pursued  with  difficulty,  became 
afterwards  his  pride  and  his  glory.  When,  how- 
ever, he  again  saw  Adeline — saw  her  in  the  mild 
dignity  of  sorrow  more  interesting  than  ever — 
saw  her,  though  sinking  beneath  its  pressure, 
yet  tender  and  solicitous  to  soften  the  afflictions 
of  those  around  her — it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  he  preserved  his  resolution,  and  for- 
bore to  express  the  sentiments  she  inspired. 
When  he  farther  considered  that  her  acute  suf- 
ferings arose  from  the  strength  of  her  affection, 
he  more  than  ever  wished  himself  the  object  of 
a  heart  capable  of  so  tender  a  regard,  and  Theo- 
dore in  prison  and  in  chains  was  a  momentary 
ebject  of  envy. 

In  the  morning,  when  La  Luc  arose  from 
short  and  disturbed  slumbers,  he  found  Louis, 
Clara,  and  Adeline,  whom  indisposition  could 
not  prevent  from  paying  him  this  testimony  of 
respect  and  affection,  assembled  in  the  parlour 
of  the  inn  to  see  him  depart.  After  a  slight 
breakfast,  during  which  his  feelings  permitted 
him  to  say  little,  he  bade  his  friends  a  sad  fare- 
well, and  stepped  into  the  carriage,  followed  by 
their  tears  and  prayers. — Adeline  immediately 
retired  to  her  chamber,  which  she  was  too  ill  to 
quit  that  day.  In  the  evening  Clara  left  her 
friend,  and,  conducted  by  Louis,  went  to  visit 
her  brother,  whose  emotions,  on  hearing  of  his 
father's  departure,  were  various  and  strong. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

i 

•Tig  only  when  with  Inbred  horror  rmote, 
Of  tome  base  act,  or  dune,  or  to  be  done. 
Thai  the  recoiling  *>ul,  with  cousciotu  dread. 
Shrink*  back  into  iUclf. 

Mason. 

We  return  now  to  Pierre  de  la  Mottc,  who, 
after  remaining  some  weeks  in  the  prison  of 

I)  y,  was  removed  to  take  his  trial  in  the 

courts  of  Paris,  whither  the  Marquis  de  Montalt 
followed  to  prosecute  the  charge.  Madame  de 
la  Motte  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  prison 
of  theChatclet.  His  mind  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  his  misfortunes,  nor  could  all  the  efforts  of 
his  wife  rouse  him  from  the  torpidity  of  despair 
which  a  consideration  of  his  circumstances  oc- 
casioned. Should  he  even  be  acquitted  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him  by  the  Marquis, 
(which  was  very  unlikely,)  he  was  now  in  the 
scene  of  his  former  crimes,  and  the  moment  that 
should  liberate  him  from  the  walls  of  his  pri- 
son, would  probably  tic-liver  him  again  into  the 
hands  of  offended  justice. 


The  prosecution  of  the  Marquis  was  too  well 
founded,  and  its  object  of  a  nature  too  serious, 
not  to  justify  the  terror  of  La  Motte.  Soon  af- 
ter the  latter  had  settled  at  the  Abbey  of  St 
Clair,  the  small  stock  of  money  which  the  emer- 
gency of  his  circumstances  had  left  him  being 
nearly  exhausted,  his  mind  became  corroded  with 
the  most  cruel  anxiety  concerning  the  means  of 
his  future  subsistence.  As  he  was  one  evening 
riding  alone  in  a  remote  part  of  the  forest,  mu- 
sing on  his  distressed  circumstances,  and  medi- 
tating plans  to  relieve  the  exigencies  which  he 
saw  approaching,  he  perceived  among  the  trees, 
at  some  distance,  a  chevalier  on  horseback,  who 
was  riding  deliberately  along,  and  seemed  whol- 
ly unattended.    A  thought  darted  across  the 
mind  of  La  Motte,  that  he  might  be  spared  the 
evils  which  threatened  him,  by  robbing  this 
stranger.   His  former  practices  had  passed  the 
boundary  of  honesty— fraud  was  in  some  degree 
familiar  to  him — and  the  thought  was  not  dis- 
missed.   He  hesitated — every  moment  of  hesi- 
tation increased  the  power  of  temptation — the 
opportunity  was  such  as  might  never  occur  again. 
He  looked  round,  and  as  far  as  the  trees  opened 
saw  no  person  but  the  chevalier,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  man  of  distinction.    Summoning  all  his 
courage..  La  Mottc  rode  forward  and  attacked 
him.    The  Marquis  de  Montalt,  for  it  was  he, 
was  unarmed,  but  knowing  that  his  attendants 
were  not  far  off,  he  refused  to  yield-  While 
they  were  struggling  for  victory,  La  Motte  saw 
several  horsemen  enter  the  extremity  of  the  ave- 
nue, and  rendered  desperate  by  opposition,  he 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  pistol,  (which  an  ap- 
prehension of  banditti  made  him  usually  carry 
when  he  rode  to  a  distance  from  the  abbey,) 
and  fired  at  the  Marquis,  who  staggered,  and 
fell  senseless  to  the  ground.  La  Motte  had  time 
to  steal  from  his  coat  a  brilliant  star,  some  dia- 
mond-rings from  his  fingers,  and  to  rifle  his 
pockets,  before  his  attendants  came  up.  Instead 
of  pursuing  the  robber,  they  all,  in  their  first 
confusion,  flew  to  assist  their  lord,  and  La  Motte 
escaped. 

He  stopped  before  he  reached  the  abbey,  at 
a  little  rum,  the  tomb  before  mentioned,  to  exa- 
mine his  booty.  It  consisted  of  a  purse,  con- 
taining seventy  louis-d'ors ;  of  a  diamond-star, 
three  rings  of  great  value,  and  a  miniature  of 
the  Marquis,  set  with  brilliants,  which  he  had 
intended  as  a  present  for  his  favourite  mistress. 
To  La  Motte,  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had 
seen  himself  nearly  'destitute,  the  view  of  this 
treasure  excited  an  almost  ungovernable  trans- 
port ;  but  it  was  soon  checked,  when  he  remem- 
bered the  means  he  had  employed  to  obtain  it, 
and  that  he  had  paid  for  the  wealth  he  contem- 
plated the  price  of  blood  !  Naturally  violent  in 
liis  passions,  this  reflection  sunk  him  from  the 
summit  of  exultation  to  the  abyss  of  despon- 
dency. He  considered  himself  a  murderer,  and 
startled  as  one  awakened  from  a  dream,  would 
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have  given  half  the  world,  had  it  been  his,  to 
have  been  as  poor,  and,  comparatively,  as  guilt- 
less, as  he  had  been  a  few  hours  before.  On 
examining  the  portrait,  he  discovered  the  re- 
semblauce,  and  believing  that  he  hsd  deprived 
the  original  of  life,  he  gazed  upon  the  picture 
with  bitter  anguish.  To  the  horrors  of  remorse 
succeeded  the  perplexities  of  fear.  Apprehen- 
sive of  he  knew  not  what,  he  lingered  at  the 
tomb,  where  he  at  length  deposited  nis  treasure, 
believing,  that  if  his  offence  should  awaken  jus- 
tice, the  abbey  might  be  searched,  and  these 
jewels  betray  hiin.  From  Madame  de  la  Motte  it 
was  easy  to  conceal  his  increase  of  wealth  ;  for, 
as  lie  had  never  made  her  acquainted  with  the 
exact  state  of  his  finances,  she  had  not  suspect- 
ed tiic  extreme  poverty  which  menaced  nira, 
and  as  they  continued  to  live,  as  usual,  she  be- 
lieved that  their  expenses  were  drawn  from  the 
usual  supply.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  disguise 
the  workings  of  remorse  and  horror :  bis  man- 
ner became  gloomy  and  reserved,  and  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  tomb,  where  he  went  partly 
to  look  at  his  treasure,  but  chiefly  to  indulge  in 
the  dreadful  pleasure  of  contemplating  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Marquis,  excited  curiosity.    In  the 
solitude  of  the  forest,  where  no  variety  of  ob- 
jects occurred  to  reuovate  his  ideas,  the  horrible 
one  of  having  committed  murder  was  ever  pre- 
sent to  him. — When  the  Marquis  arrived  at  the 
abbey,  the  astonishment  and  terror  of  La  Motte, 
for,  at  first,  he  scarce  knew  whether  he  beheld 
the  shadow  or  tlic  substance  of  a  human  form, 
were  quickly  succeeded  by  apprehension  of  the 
punishment  due  to  the  crime  lie  had  really  com- 
mitted. When  his  distress  had  prevailed  on  the 
Marquis  to  retire,  he  informed  him  that  he  was 
by  birth  a  chevalier : — he  then  touched  upon 
such  parts  of  his  misfortunes  as  he  thought 
would  excite  pity,  expressed  such  abhorrence  of 
his  guilt,  and  uttered  such  a  solemn  promise  of 
returning  the  jewels  he  had  yet  in  his  possession, 
for  he  had  ventured  to  dispose  only  of  a  small 
part,  that  the  Marquis  at  length  listened  to  him 
with  some- degree  of  compassion.  This  favour- 
able sentiment,  seconded  by  a  selfish  motive, 
induced  the  Marquis  to  compromise  with  La 
Motte.  Of  quick  and  inflammable  passions,  he 
had  observed  the  beauty  of  Adeline  with  an  eye 
of  no  common  regard,  and  he  resolved  to  spare 
the  life  of  La  Motte  upon  no  other  condition 
than  the  sacrifice  of  this  unfortunate  girl.  La 
Motte  had  neither  resolution  or  virtue  sufficient 
to  reject  the  terms — the  jewels  were  restored, 
and  he  consented  to  betray  the  innocent  Adeline. 
But  as  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  her  heart 
to  believe  thai,  she  would  easily  be  won  to  the 
practice  of  vice,  and  as  he  still  felt  a  degree  of 
pity  and  tenderness  for  her,  he  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  Marquis  to  forbear  precipitate 
measures,  and  to  attempt  gradually  to  under- 
mine her  principles  by  seducing  her  affections. 
He  approved  and  adopted  this  plan :  the  failure 


of  his  first  scheme  induced  him  to  employ  die 
stratagems  he  afterwards  pursued,  and  thus  to 
multiply  the  misfortunes  of  Adeline. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  had 
brought  La  Motte  to  his  present  deplorable  si- 
tuation. The  day  of  trial  was  now  come,  and  he 
was  led  from  prison  into  the  court,  where  the 
Marquis  appeared  as  his  accuser.   When  the 
charge  was  delivered,  La  Motte,  as  is  usual, 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  the  advocate  Nemours, 
who  had  undertaken  to  plead  for  him,  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  make  it  appear,  that  the 
accusation,  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  de  Mon- 
talt,  was  false  and  malicious.    To  this  purpose 
he  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the  latier  ha- 
ving attempted  to  persuade  his  client  to  the  . 
murder  of  Adeline ;  he  farther  urged  that  the 
Marquis  had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  La 
Motte  for  several  months  immediately  prece- 
ding his  arrest,  and  that  it  was  not  till  he  had 
disappointed  the  designs  of  his  accuser,  by  con- 
veying beyond  his  reach  the  unhappy  object  of 
bis  vengeance,  that  the  Marquis  nad  thought 
proper  to  charge  La  Motte  with  the  crime  for 
which  he  stood  indicted.   Nemours  urged  the 
improbability  of  one  man's  keeping  up  a  friend- 
ly intercourse  with  another,  from  whom  he  had 
suffered  the  double  injury  of  assault  and  rob- 
bery ;  yet  it  was  certain  that  the  Marquis  had 
observed  a  frequent  intercourse  with  La  Motte 
for  some  months  following  the  time  specified  for 
the  commission  of  the  crime.   If  the  Marquis 
intended  to  prosecute,  why  was  it  not  immedi- 
ately after  his  discovery  of  La  Motte  ?  and  if 
not  then,  what  had  influenced  him  to  prosecute 
at  so  distant  a  period  ? 

To  this  nothing  was  replied  on  the  part  of  the 
Marquis :  for  as  nis  conduct  on  this  point  had 
been  subservient  to  his  designs  on  Adeline,  he 
could  not  justify  it  but  by  exposing  schemes 
which  would  betray  the  darkness  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  invalidate  his  cause.  He,  therefore, 
contented  himself  with  producing  several  of  his 
servants*  as  witnesses  of  the  assault  and  robbery, 
who  swore,  without  scruple,  to  the  person  of  La 
Motte,  though  not  one  of  them  had  seen  him 
otherwise  than  through  the  gloom  of  evening, 
and  riding  off  at  full  speed.  On  a  cross-exami- 
nation most  of  them  contradicted  each  other: 
their  evidence  was  of  course  rejected ;  but,  as 
the  Marquis  had  yet  two  other  witnesses  to  pro- 
duce, whose  arrival  at  Paris  had  been  hourly 
expected,  the  event  of  the  trial  was  postponed, 
and  the  court  adjourned. 

La  Motte  was  re-conducted  to  his  prison  un- 
der the  same  pressure  of  despondency  with 
which  he  had  quitted  it.  As  he  walked  through 
one  of  the  avenues,  he  passed  a  man  who  stood 
by  to  let  him  proceed,  and  who  regarded  him 
with  a  fixed  and  earnest  eye.  La  Motte  thought 
he  had  seen  him  before ;  but  the  imperfect  view 
he  caught  of  his  features,  through  the  duskiness 
of  the  place,  made  him  uncertain  as  to  this,  and 
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his  mind  was  in  too  perturbed  a  state  to  suffer 

him  to  feel  an  interest  on  the  subject.  When 
he  was  gone,  the  stranger  inquired  of  the  keep- 
er of  the  prison  who  La  Motte  was ;  on  being 
toldj  and  receiving  answers  to  some  farther  ques- 
tions he  put,  he  desired  he  might  be  admitted 
to  speak  with  him. 

The  request,  as  the  man  was  only  a  debtor, 
was  granted  ;  but  as  the  doors  were  now  shut 
for  the  night,  the  interview  was  deferred  till 
the  morrow. 

La  Motte  found  Madame  in  his  room,  where 
she  had  been  waiting  for  some  hours  to  hear 
the  event  of  the  trial.  They  now  wished  more 
earnestly  than  ever  to  see  their  son  ;  but  they 
were,  as  ne  had  suspected,  ignorant  of  his  change 
of  quarters,  owing  to  the  letters  which  be  had, 
as  usual,  addressed  to  them,  under  an  assumed 
name,  remaining  at  the  post-house  of  Auboin. 
This  circumstance  occasioned  Madame  La  Motte 
to  address  her  letters  to  the  place  of  her  son's 
late  residence,  and  he  had  thus  continued  igno- 
rant of  his  father's  misfortunes  and  removal. 
Madame  La  Motte,  surprised  at  receiving  no 
answer  to  her  letters,  sent  off*  another,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  trial,  as  far  as  it  had  pro- 
ceeded, and  a  request  that  her  son  would  obtain 
leave  of  absence,  and  set  out  for  Paris  instantly. 
As  she  was  still  ignorant  of  the  failure  of  her 
letters,  and  had  it  been  otherwise,  would  not 
have  known  whither  to  have  sent  them,  she  di- 
rected them  as  usual. 

Meanwhile  his  approaching  fate  was  never 
absent  for  a  moment  from  the  mind  of  La  Motte, 
which,  feeble  by  nature,  and  still  more  ener- 
vated by  habits  of  indulgence,  refused  to  sup- 
port him  at  this  dreadful  period. 

While  these  scenes  were  passing  at  Paris,  La 
Luc  arrived  there  without  any  accident,  after 
performing  a  journey,  during  which  he  had  been 
supported  almost  entirely  by  the  spirit  of  his 
resolution.  He  hastened  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  his  sovereign,  and  such  was  the  excess 
of  his  feeling,  on  presenting  the  petition,  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  son,  that  he  could 
only  look  silently  up,  and  then  fainted.  The 
king  received  the  paper,  and  giving  orders  for 
the  unhappy  father  to  be  taken  care  of,  passed 
on.  He  was  carried  back  to  his  hotel,  where  he 
waited  the  event  of  this  his  final  effort. 

Adeline,  meanwhile,  continued  at  Vaceau,  in 
a  state  of  anxiety  too  powerful  for  her  long-agi- 
tated frame ;  and  the  illness,  in  consequence  of 
this,  confined  her  almost  wholly  to  her  cham- 
ber. Sometimes  she  ventured  to  flatter  herself 
with  a  hope  that  La  Luc's  journey  would  be 
successful :  but  these  short  and  illusive  inter- 
vals of  comfort  seemed  only  to  heighten,  by 
contrast,  the  despondency  that  succeeded,  and, 
in  the  alternate  extremes  of  feeling,  she  expe- 
rienced a  state  more  torturing  than  that  pro- 
duced either  by  the  sharp  sting  of  unexpected 
calamity,  or  the  sullen  pain  of  settled  despair. 


When  she  was  well  enough,  she  came  down 
to  the  parlour  to  converse  with  Louis,  who 
brought  her  frequent  accounts  of  Theodore,  and 
who  passed  every  moment  he  could  snatch  from 
the  duty  of  his  profession,  in  endeavours  to  sup- 
port and  console  his  afflicted  friends.  Adeline 
and  .Theodore  both  looked  to  him  for  the  little 
comfort  allotted  them,  for  he  brought  them  in- 
telligence of  each  other,  and,  whenever  he  ap- 
peared, a  transient  melancholy  kind  of  pleasure 
played  round  their  hearts.  He  could  not  con- 
ceal from  Theodore  Adeline's  indisposition, 
since  it  was  necessary  to  account  for  her  not 
indulging  the  earnest  wish  he  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed to  see  her  again.  To  Adeline  he  spoke 
chiefly  of  the  fortitude  and  resignation  of  his 
friend,  not  forgetting  to  mention  the  tender  af- 
fection he  constantly  expressed  for  her.  Accus- 
tomed to  derive  her  sole  consolation  from  the 
presence  of  Louis,  and  to  observe  his  unwearied 
friendship  towards  him  whom  she  so  truly  lo- 
ved, she  found  her  esteem  for  him  ripen  into 
gratitude,  and  her  regard  daily  increase. 

The  fortitude  with  which  he  had  said  Theo- 
dore supported  his  calamities  was  somewhat 
exaggerated.  He  could  not  sufficiently  forget 
those  tics  which  bound  him  to  life  to  meet  his 
fate  with  firmness ;  but  though  the  paroxysms 
of  grief  were  acute  and  frequent,  he  sought, 
and  often  attained,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends, 
a  manly  composure.  From  the  event  of  his  fa- 
ther's journey  he  hoped  little,  yet  that  little 
was  sufficient  to  keep  his  mind  in  the  torture  of 
suspense  till  the  issue  should  appear. 

On  the  day  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence,  La  Luc  reached  Vaceau. 
Adeline  was  at  her  chamber-window  when  the 
carriage  drew  up  to  the  inn ;  she  saw  him  alight, 
and,  with  feeble  steps,  supported  by  Peter,  en- 
ter the  house.  From  the  languor  of  his  air  she 
drew  no  favourable  omen,  and,  almost  sinking 
under  the  violence  of  her  emotion,  she  went  to 
meet  him.  Clara  was  already  with  her  father 
when  Adeline  entered  the  room.  She  approach- 
ed him,  but,  dreading  to  receive  from  his  lips 
a  confirmation  of  the  misfortune  his  counte- 
nance seemed  to  indicate,  she  looked  expres- 
sively at  him  and  sat  down,  unable  to  speak  the 
question  she  would  have  asked.  He  held  out 
his  hand  to  her  in  silence,  sunk  back  in  his 
chair,  and  seemed  to  be  fainting  under  oppres- 
sion of  heart.  His  manner  confirmed  all  her 
fears ;  at  this  dreadful  conviction  her  senses 
failed  her,  and  she  sat  motionless  and  stupificd. 

La  Luc  and  Clara  were  too  much  occupied 
by  their  own  distress  to  observe  her  situation  ; 
after  some  time  she  breathed  a  heavy  sigh,  and 
burst  into  tears.  Relieved  by  weeping,  her  spi- 
rits gradually  returned,  and  she  at  length  said 
to  La  Luc,  It  is  unnecessary,  sir,  to  ask  the 
event  of  your  journey ;  yet,  when  you  can  bear 

to  mention  the  subject,  I  wish  

La  Luc  waved  his  hand— Alas !  said  he,  I 
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have  nothing  to  tell  bat  what  you  already  guess 
too  well.  My  poor  Theodore ! — His  voice  was 
convulsed  with  sorrow,  and  some  moments  of 
unutterable  anguish  followed. 

Adeline  was  the  first  who  recovered  sufficient 
recollection  to  notice  the  extreme  languor  of  La 
Luc,  and  attend  to  his  support.  She  ordered 
him  refreshments,  and  entreated  he  would  re- 
tire to  his  bed,  and  suffer  her  to  send  for  a  phy- 
sician, adding,  that  the  fatigue  he  had  suffered 
made  repose  absolutely  necessary.  Would  that 
I  could  find  it,  my  dear  child,  said  he ;  it  is  not 
in  this  world  that  I  must  look  for  it,  but  in  a 
better,  and  that  better,  I  trust,  I  shall  soon  attain. 
Rut  where  is  our  good  friend  Louis  de  la  Motte? 
He  must  lead  me  to  my  son. — Grief  again  in- 
terrupted his  utterance,  and  the  entrance  of 
Louis  was  a  seasonable  relief  to  them  all.  Their 
tears  explained  the  question  he  would  have  ask- 
ed ;  La  Luc  immediately  inquired  for  his  son, 
and  thanking  Louis  for  all  his  kindness  to  him, 
desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  prison.  Louis 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  defer  his  visit 
till  the  morning,  and  Adeline  and  Clara  joined 
their  entreaties  with  his ;  but  La  Luc  had  de- 
termined to  go  that  night  His  time  is  short, 
■aid  he,  a  few  hours  and  I  shall  see  him  no 
more,  at  least  in  this  world  ;  let  me  not  neglect 
these  precious  moments.  Adeline !  I  had  pro- 
mised my  poor  boy  that  he  should  see  you  once 
more  ;  you  are  not  now  equal  to  the  meeting,  I 
will  try  to  reconcile  him  to  the  disappointment; 
but  if  I  fail,  and  you  are  better  in  the  morning, 
I  know  you  will  exert  yourself  to  sustain  the 
interview. — Adeline  looked  impatient,  and  at- 
tempted to  speak.  La  Luc  rose  to  depart,  but 
could  only  reach  the  door  of  the  room,  where, 
faint  and  feeble,  he  sat  down  in  a  chair.  I 
must  submit  to  necessity,  said  he ;  I  find  I  am 
not  able  to  go  farther  to-night.  Go  to  him,  La 
Motte,  and  tell  him  I  am  somewhat  disordered 
by  my  journey,  but  that  I  will  be  with  him 
early  in  the  morning.    Do  not  flatter  him  with 

a  hope ;  prepare  him  for  the  worst.  There 

wax  a  pause  of  silence ;  La  Luc  at  length  re- 
covering himself,  desired  Clara  would  order  his 
bed  to  be  got  ready,  and  she  willingly  obeyed. 
When  he  withdrew,  Adeline  told  Louis,  what 
was  indeed  unnecessary,  the  event  of  I*a  Luc's 
journey ;  I  own,  continued  she,  that  I  had 
sometimes  suffered  myself  to  hope,  and  now  I 
feel  this  calamity  with  double  force.  I  fear,  too, 
that  M.  La  Luc  will  sink  under  its  pressure  ; 
he  is  much  altered  for  the  worse  since  he  set 
out  for  Paris.    Tell  me  your  opinion  sincerely. 

The  change  was  so  obvious  that  Louis  could 
not  deny  it,  out  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  her 
apprehension,  by  ascribing  this  alteration,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  temporary  fatigue  of  tra- 
velling. Adeline  declared  her  resolution  of  ac- 
companying La  Luc  to  take  leave  of  Theodore 
in  the  morning.  I  know  not  how  I  shall  sup- 
port the  interview,  said  she  j  but  to  see  him 


once  more  is  a  duty  I  owe  both  to  hiin  and  my- 
self. The  remembrance  of  having  neglected  to 
give  him  this  last  proof  of  affection,  would  pur- 
sue ine  with  incessant  remorse. 

After  some  farther  discourse  on  this  subject, 
Ixmis  withdrew  to  the  prison,  ruminating  on 
the  best  means  of  imparting  to  his  friend  the 
fatal  intelligence  he  had  to  communicate.  Theo- 
dore received  it  with  more  composure  than  he 
had  expected ;  but  he  asked  with  impatience, 
why  he  did  not  see  his  father  and  Adeline  ?  and 
on  being  informed  that  indisposition  withheld 
them,  his  imagination  seized  on  the  worst  pos- 
sibility, and  suggested  that  his  father  was  dead. 
It  was  a  considerable  time  before  Louis  could 
convince  him  of  the  contrary,  and  that  Adeline 
was  not  dangerously  ill ;  when,  however,  he 
was  assured  that  he  should  see  them  in  the 
morning,  he  became  more  tranquil.  He  desired 
his  friend  would  not  leave  him  that  night. 
These  are  the  last  hours  we  can  pass  together, 
added  be ;  I  cannot  sleep !  Stay  with  me  and 
lighten  these  heavy  moments.  I  have  need  of 
comfort,  Louis.  Young  as  I  am,  and  held  by 
such  strong  attachments,  I  cannot  quit  the  world 
with  resignation.  I  know  not  how  to  credit 
those  stones  we  hear  of  philosophic  fortitude ; 
wisdom  cannot  teach  us  cheerfully  to  resign  a 
good,  and  life  in  my  circumstances  is  surely 
such. 

The  night  was  passed  in  embarrassed  conver- 
sation ;  sometimes  interrupted  by  long  fits  of 
silence,  and  sometimes  by  the  paroxysms  of  de- 
spair ;  and  the  morning  of  that  day  which  was 
to  lead  Theodore  to  death,  at  length  dawned 
through  the  grates  of  his  prison. 

La  Luc  meanwhile  passed  a  sleepless  and 
dreadful  night.  He  prayed  for  fortitude  and 
resignation  both  for  himself  and  Theodore;  but 
the  pangs  of  nature  were  powerful  in  his  heart, 
and  not  to  be  subdued.  The  idea  of  his  la- 
mented wife,  and  of  what  she  would  have  suf- 
fered had  she  lived  to  witness  the  ignominious 
death  which  awaited  her  son,  frequently  occur- 
red to  him. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  destiny  had  hung  over  the 
life  of  Theodore,  for  it  is  probable  that  the  King 
might  have  granted  the  petition  of  the  unhappy 
fatlier,  had  it  not  happened  that  the  Marquis  de 
Montalt  was  present  at  court  when  the  paper 
was  presented.  The  appearance  and  singular 
distress  of  the  petitioner  nad  interested  the  mo- 
narch, and,  instead  of  putting  by  the  paper,  he 
opened  it.  As  he  threw  his  eyes  over  it,  obser- 
ving that  the  criminal  was  of  the  Marquis  de 
Montalt's  regiment,  he  turned  to  him,  and  in- 
quired the  nature  of  the  offence  for  which  the 
culprit  was  about  to  suffer.  The  answer  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
Marquis,  and  the  king  was  convinced  that  Theo- 
dore was  not  a  proper  object  of  mercy. 

But  to  return  to  La  Luc,  who  was  called,  ac- 
cording to  his  order,  at  a  very  early  hour.  Ha- 
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vine  passed  Borne  time  in  prayer,  he  went  down 
to  the  parlour,  where  Louis,  punctual  to  the  mo- 
ment, already  waited  to  conduct  him  to  the 
orison.  He  appeared  calm  and  collected ;  hut 
his  countenance  was  impressed  with  a  fixed  de- 
spair that  sensibly  affected  his  young  friend. 
While  they  waited  for  Adeline  he  spoke  little, 
and  seemed  struggling  to  attain  the  fortitude 
necessary  to  support  him  through  the  approach- 
ing scene.  Adeline  not  appearing,  he  at  length 
sent  to  hasten  her,  and  was  told  she  had  beeu 
ill,  but  was  recovering.  She  had,  indeed,  pass- 
ed a  night  of  such  agitation,  that  her  frame  had 
6unk  under  it,  and  she  was  now  endeavouring 
to  recover  strength  and  composure  sufficient  to 
sustain  her  in  this  dreadful  honr.  Every  mo- 
ment that  brought  her  nearer  to  it  had  increa- 
sed her  emotion,  and  the  apprehension  of  being 
ented  seeing  Theodore,  had  alone  enabled 
to  struggle  against  the  united  pressure  of 
illness  and  grief. 

She  now,  with  Clara,  joined  La  Luc,  who  ad- 
vanced as  they  entered  the  room,  and  took  a 
liand  of  each  in  silence.  After  some  moments 
he  proposed  to  go,  and  they  stepped  into  a  car- 
riage which  conveyed  them  to  the  gates  of  the 
prison.  The  crowd  had  already  began  to  as- 
semble  there,  and  a  confused  murmur  arose  as 
the  carriage  moved  forward ;  it  was  a  grievous 
sight  to  the  friends  of  Theodore.  Louis  sup- 
ported Adeline  when  she  alighted;  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  walk,  and  with  trembling  steps 
she  followed  La  Luc,  whom  the  keeper  led  to- 
wards that  part  of  the  prison  where  his  s^n  was 
confined.  It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  the  sen- 
tence was  not  to  be  executed  till  twelve,  but  a 
guard  of  soldiers  was  already  placed  in  the  court, 
and  as  this  unhappy  party  passed  along  the  nar- 
row avenues,  they  were  met  by  several  officers 
who  had  been  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  Theo- 
dore. As  they  ascended  the  stairs  that  led  to 
bis  apartment,  La  Luc's  ear  caught  the  clink  of 
chains,  and  heard  him  walking  above  with  a 
quick,  irregular  step.  The  unhappy  father, 
overcome  by  the  moment  which  now  pressed 
upon  him,  stopped,  and  was  obliged  to  support 
himself  by  the  banister.  Louis  fearing  that  the 
consequence  of  his  grief  might  be  fatal,  shat- 
tered as  his  frame  already  was,  would  have 
gone  for  assistance,  but  he  made  a  sign  to  him 
to  stay.  I  am  better,  said  La  Luc  ;  O  God ! 
support  me  through  this  hour !  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  was  able  to  proceed. 

As  the  warder  unlocked  the  door,  the  harsh 
grating  of  the  key  shocked  Adeline,  but  in  the 
next  moment  she  was  in  the  presence  of  Theo- 
dore, who  sprung  to  meet  her,  and  caught  her 
in  his  arms  before  she  sunk  to  the  ground.  As 
her  head  reclined  on  his  shoulder,  he  again  view- 
ed that  countenance  so  dear  to  him,  which  had 
so  often  lighted  rapture  in  his  heart,  and  which, 
though  pale  and  inanimate  as  it  now  was,  awa- 
kened him  to  momentary  delight.   When  at 


length  she  unclosed  her  eyes,  she  fixed  them 
in  long  and  mournful  gaze  upon  Theodore,  who 
pressing  her  to  his  heart  could  answer  her  only 
with  a  smile  of  mingled  tenderness  and  despair  ; 
the  tears  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  trembled 
in  his  eyes,  and  he  forgot  for  a  time  everything 
but  Adeline-.  La  Luc,  who  had  seated  himself 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  seemed  unconscious  of 
what  passed  around  him,  and  entirely  absorbed 
in  his  own  grief ;  but  Clara,  as  she  clasped  the 
hand  of  her  brother,  and  hung  weeping  on  his 
arm,  expressed  aloud  all  the  anguish  of  her 
heart,  and  at  length  recalled  the  attention  of 
Adeline,  who,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  en- 
treated she  would  spare  her  father.  Her  words 
roused  Theodore,  and  supporting  Adeline  to  a 
chair,  he  turned  to  La  Luc.  My  dear  child  ! 
said  La  Luc,  grasping  his  hand,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  My  dear  child ! — They  went  together. 
After  a  long  interval  of  silence,  he  said,  I 
thought  I  could  have  supported  this  hour,  but 
1  am  old  and  feeble.  God  knows  my  efforts  for 
resignation,  my  faith  in  his  goodness. 

Theodore,  by  a  strong  ana  sudden  exertion, 
assumed  a  composed  ana  firm  countenance,  and 
endeavoured,  by  every  gentle  argument,  to  soothe 
and  comfort  his  weeping  friends.  La  Luc  at 
length  seemed  to  conquer  his  sufferings ;  dry- 
ing his  eyes,  he  said,  My  son,  I  ought  to  have 
set  you  a  better  example,  and  practised  the  pre- 
cepts of  fortitude  I  have  so  often  given  you. 
But  it  is  over ;  I  know,  and  will  perform  my 
duty. — Adeline  breathed  a  heavy  sigh,  and  con- 
tinued to  weep.  Be  comforted,  my  love,  we 
part  but  for  a  time,  said  Theodore,  as  he  kissed 
the  tears  from  her  cheek ;  and  uniting  her  hand 
with  that  of  his  father's,  he  earnestly  recom- 
mended her  to  his  protection.  Receive  her,  add- 
ed he,  as  the  most  precious  legacy  I  can  be- 
queath ;  consider  her  as  your  child.  She  will 
console  you  when  I  am  gone;  she  will  more 
than  supply  the  loss  of  your  son. 

La  Luc  assured  him  that  he  did  now,  and 
should  continue  to,  regard  Adeline  as  his  daugh- 
ter. During  these  afflicting  hours  he  endea- 
voured to  dissipate  the  terrors  of  approaching 
death,  by  inspiring  his  son  with  religious  con- 
fidence. His  conversation  was  pious,  rational, 
and  consolatory :  he  spoke  not  from  the  cold 
dictates  of  the  head,  but  from  the  feelings  of  a  ' 
heart  which  had  long  loved  and  practised  the 
pure  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  which  now 
drew  from  them  a  comfort,  6uch  as  nothing 
earthly  could  bestow. 

You  are  young,  my  son,  said  he,  and  arc  yet 
innocent  of  any  great  crime ;  you  may,  there- 
fore, look  on  aeath  without  terror,  for  to  the 
guilty  only  is  its  approach  dreadful.  I  feel  that 
I  shall  not  long  survive  you,  and  I  trust  in  a 
merciful  God,  that  we  shall  meet  in  a  state  where 
sorrow  never  comes ;  where  the  Son  of  Riyhteou*- 
nes*  shall  rim  with  foaling  in  his  winy*  !  As  he 
spoke,  he  looked  up ;  the  tears  still  trembled  in 
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his  eyes,  which  beamed  with  meek,  yet  fervent 
devotion,  and  his  countenance  glowed  with  the 
dignity  of  a  superior  being. 

Let  us  not  neglect  these  awful  moments,  said 
La  Luc,  rising ;  let  our  united  prayers  ascend 
to  him  who  alone  can  comfort  and  support  us ! 
'They  all  knelt  down,  and  he  prayed  with  that 
simple  and  sublime  eloquence  which  true  piety 
inspires.  When  he  rose,  he  embraced  his  chil- 
dren separately,  and  when  he  came  to  Theodore, 
he  paused,  gazed  upon  him  with  an  earnest, 
mournful  expression,  and  was  for  some  time  un- 
able to  speak.  Theodore  could  not  bear  this ;  he 
drew  his  hand  before  his  eyes,  and  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  stifle  the  deep  sobs  which  convul- 
sed his  frame.  At  length  recovering  his  voice, 
he  entreated  his  father  would  leave  him.  This 
misery  is  too  much  for  us  all,  said  he,  let  us 
not  prolong  it.  The  time  is  now  drawing  on — 
leave  me  to  compose  myself.  The  sharpness  of 
death  consists  in  parting  with  those  who  are  dear 
to  us  ;  when  that  is  passed,  death  is  disarmed. 

I  will  not  leave  you,  my  son,  replied  La  Luc  ; 
my  poor  girls  shall  go,  but  for  me,  I  will  he 
with  you  in  your  last  moments. — Theodore  felt 
that  this  would  be  too  much  for  them  both,  and 
urged  every  argument  which  reason  could  sug- 
gest to  prevail  with  his  father  to  relinquish  his 
design.  But  he  remained  firm  in  his  determi- 
nation. I  will  not  suffer  a  selfish  consideration 
of  the  pain  I  may  endure,  said  La  Luc,  to  tempt 
me  to  desert  my  child  when  he  will  most  re- 
quire mv  support.  It  is  my  duty  to  attend  you, 
and  nothing  shall  withhold  me. 

Theodore  seized  on  the  words  of  La  Luc — As 
you  would  that  I  should  be  supported  in  my 
last  hour,  said  he,  I  entreat  that  you  will  not  be 
witness  of  it.  Your  presence,  my  dear  father, 
would  subdue  all  my  fortitude— would  destroy 
what  little  composure  I  may  otherwise  be  able 
to  attain.  Add  not  to  my  sufferings  the  view  of 
your  distress,  but  leave  me  to  forget,  if  possible, 
the  dear  parent  I  must  quit  for  ever. — His  tears 
flowed  anew.  La  Luc  continued  to  gaze  on  him 
in  silent  agony ;  at  length  he  said,  Well,  be  it 
so.  If,  indeed,  my  presence  would  distress  you, 
I  will  go. — His  voice  was  broken  and  interrupt* 
ed.  After  a  pause  of  some  moments,  he  again 
embraced  Theodore — We  must  part,  said  he,  we 
must  part,  but  it  is  only  for  a  time — we  shall 
soon  be  re-united  in  a  higher  world  !— O  God ! 
thou  seest  my  heart — thou  seest  all  its  feelings 
in  this  bitter  hour ! — Grief  again  overcame  him. 
He  pressed  Theodore  in  his  arras ;  and,  at  length, 
seeming  to  summon  all  bis  fortitude,  he  again 
said,  We  must  part — Oh  !  my  son,  farewell  for 
ever  in  this  world  ! — The  mercy  of  Almighty 
God  support  and  bless  you ! 

He  turned  away  to  leave  the  prison,  but,  quite 
worn  ont  with  grief,  sunk  into  a  chair  near  the 
door  he  would  have  opened.  Theodore  eazed, 
with  a  distracted  countenance,  alternately  on 
bis  father,  on  Clara,  and  on  Adeline,  whom  he 


pressed  to  his  throbbing  heart,  and  their  tears 
flowed  together.   And  do  I  then,  cried  he,  for 

the  last  time,  look  upon  that  countenance !  

Shall  I  never — never  more  behold  it?  O! 

exquisite  misery !  Yet  once  again— once  more, 
continued  he,  pressing  her  cheek,  but  it  was  in- 
sensible, and  cold  as  marble. 

Louis,  who  had  left  the  room  soon  after  La 
Luc  arrived,  that  his  presence  might  not  inter- 
rupt their  farewell  grief,  now  returned.  Ade- 
line raised  her  head,  and  perceiving  who  enter- 
ed it,  again  sunk  on  the  bosom  of  Theodore. 

Louis  appeared  much  agi  tated.  La  Luc  arose. 
We  must  go,  said  he :  Adeline,  my  love,  exert 
yourself — Clara — my  children,  let  us  depart. — 
Yet  one  last — last  embrace,  and  then ! — Louis 
advanced,  and  took  his  hand ;  My  dear  sir,  I 
have  something  to  say  ;  yet  I  fear  to  tell  it.— 
What  do  you  mean  ?  said  La  Luc,  with  quick- 
ness :  No  new  misfortune  can  have  power  to 
afflict  me  at  this  moment.  Do  not  fear  to  speak. 
—I  rejoice  that  I  cannot  put  you  to  the  proof, 
replied  Louis ;  I  have  seen  you  sustain  the  most 
trying  affliction  with  fortitude.  Can  you  sup- 
port the  transports  of  hope  ? — La  Luc  gazed 
eagerly  on  Louis— Speak,  said  he,  in  a  faint 
voice.  Adeline  raised  her  head,  and,  trembling 
between  hope  and  fear,  looked  at  Louis,  as  if 
she  would  nave  searched  his  soul.  He  smiled 
cheerfully  upon  her. — Is  it — O !  is  it  possible ! 
she  exclaimed,  suddenly  re-animated — He  Uvea ! 
He  lives ! — She  said  no  more,  but  ran  to  La  Luc, 
who  sunk  in  his  chair,  while  Theodore  and  Cla- 
ra, with  one  voice,  called  on  Louis  to  relieve 
them  from  the  tortures  of  suspense. 

He  proceeded  to  inform  them,  that  he  hail 
obtained,  from  the  commanding  officer,  a  respite 
for  Theodore,  till  the  King's  farther  pleasure 
could  be  known,  and  this  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  received  that  morning  from  his  mother, 
Madame  de  La  Motte,  in  which  she  mentioned 
some  very  extraordinary  circumstances  that  had 
appeared  in  the  course  of  a  trial  lately  conducted 
at  Paris,  and  which  so  materially  affected  the 
character  of  the  Marquis  de  Montalt,  as  to  ren- 
der it  possible  a  pardon  might  be  obtained  for 
Theodore. 

These  words  darted  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning upon  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  La  Luc  re- 
vived, and  that  prison,  so  lately  the  scene  of 
despair,  now  echoed  only  to  the  voices  of  grati- 
tude and  gladness.  La  Luc,  raising  his  cls*]>ed 
hands  to  Heaven,  said,  Great  God  !  support  me 
in  this  moment  as  thou  hast  already  supported 
me  ! — If  my  son  lives,  I  die  in  peace. 

He  embraced  Theodore,  and  remembering  the 
anguish  of  his  bast  embrace,  tears  of  thankful- 
ness and  joy  flowed  to  the  contrast.  So  power- 
ful, indeed,  was  the  effect  of  this  temporary  re- 
prieve, and  of  the  hope  it  introduced,  that  if  an 
absolute  pardon  haa  been  obtained,  it  could 
scarcely,  for  the  moment,  have  diffused  a  more 
lively  joy.    But  when  the  first  emotions  were 
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subsided,  the  uncertainty  of  Theodore's  fate 
once  more  appeared.  Adeline  forbore  to  ex- 
press her  sense  of  this ;  but  Clara,  without  scru- 
ple, lamented  the  possibility  that  her  brother 
might  yet  be  taken  from  thein,  and  all  their  joy 
be  turned  to  sorrow.  A  look  from  Adeline  check- 
ed her.  Joy  was,  however,  so  much  the  pre- 
dominant feeling  of  the  present  moment,  that 
the  shade  whicn  reflection  threw  upon  their 
hopes  passed  away  like  the  cloud  that  is  dispel- 
led by  the  strength  of  the  sun-beam ;  and  Louis 
alone  was  pensive  and  abstracted. 

When  they  were  sufficiently  composed,  he 
informed  them  that  the  contents  of  Madame  de 
La  Motte's  letter  obliged  him  to  set  out  for  Pa- 
ris immediately ;  ana  that  the  intelligence  he 
had  to  communicate  intimately  concerned  Ade- 
line, who  would  undoubtedly  judge  it  neces- 
sary to  go  thither  also  as  soon  as  her  health 
would  permit.  He  then  read  to  his  impatient 
auditors  such  passages  in  the  letter  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  explain  nis  meaning ;  but  as  Ma- 
dame de  La  Motte  had  omitted  to  mention  some 
circumstances  of  importance  to  be  understood, 
the  following  is  a  relation  of  the  occurrences 
that  had  lately  happened  at  Paris. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  on  the  first  day 
of  his  trial,  La  Motte,  in  passing  from  the  courts 
to  his  prison,  saw  a  person  whose  features, 
though  im  perfectly  seen  through  the  dusk,  he 
thought  he  recollected ;  and  that  this  same  per- 
son, after  inquiring  La  Motte's  name,  desired 
to  be  admitted  to  him.  On  the  following  day 
the  warder  complied  with  his  request,  and  the 
surprise  of  La  Motte  may  be  imagined,  when, 
in  the  stronger  light  of  his  apartment,  he  distin- 
guished the  countenance  of  the  man  from  whose 
hands  he  had  formerly  received  Adeline. 

On  observing  Madame  de  la  Motte  in  the 
room,  he  said  he  had  something  of  consequence 
to  impart,  and  desired  to  be  left  alone  with  the 
prisoner.  When  she  was  gone,  he  told  De  La 
Motte  that  he  understood  he  was  confined  at  the 
suit  of  the  Marquis  de  Montalt.  La  Motte  as- 
sented1. I  know  him  for  a  villain,  said  the 
stranger  boldly. — Your  case  is  desperate.  Do 
you  wish  for  hfe  ? — Need  the  question  be  ask- 
ed! 

Your  trial,  I  understand,  proceeds  to-morrow. 
I  am  now  under  confinement  in  this  place  for 
debt ;  but  if  you  can  obtain  leave  for  me  to  go 
with  you  into  the  court,  and  a  condition  from 
the  judge  that  what  I  reveal  shall  not  criminate 
myself,  I  will  make  discoveries  that  shall  con- 
found the  Marquis ;  I  will  prove  him  a  villain  ; 
and  it  shall  then  be  judged  how  far  his  word 
ought  to  be  taken  against  you. 

La  Motte,  whose  interest  was  now  strongly 
excited,  desired  he  would  explain  himself ;  and 
the  roan  proceeded  to  relate  a  long  history  of 
the  misfortunes  and  consequent  poverty  which 
had  tempted  him  to  become  subservient  to  the 
schemes  of  the  Marquis,  till  he  suddenly  check- 


ed himself,  and  said,  when  I  obtain  from  the 
court  the  promise  I  require,  I  will  explain  my- 
self fully  ;  till  then,  I  can  say  no  more. 

La  Motte  could  not  forbear  expressing  a  doubt 
of  his  sincerity,  and  a  curiosity  concerning  the 
motive  that  had  induced  him  to  become  the 
Marquis's  accuser.  As  to  my  motive,  it  is  a 
very  natural  one,  replied  the  man ;  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  receive  ill-usage  without  resenting  it, 
particularly  from  a  villain  whom  you  have  ser- 
ved.— La  Motte,  for  his  own  sake,  endeavoured 
to  check  the  vehemence  with  which  this  was  ut- 
tered. I  care  not  who  hears  me,  continued  the 
stranger,  but  at  the  same  time  he  lowered  his 
voice ;  I  repeat  it — the  Marquis  has  used  me  ill 
— I  have  kept  his  secret  long  enough.  He  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  secure  my  silence,  or 
he  would  relieve  ray  necessities.  I  am  in  pri- 
son for  debt,  and  have  applied  to  him  for  relief ; 
since  he  does  not  choose  to  give  it,  let  him  take 
the  consequence.  I  warrant  he  shall  soon  re- 
pent that  he  has  provoked  me,  and  'tis  fit  he 
should. 

The  doubts  of  La  Motte  were  now  dissipated  : 
the  prospect  of  life  again  opened  upon  him,  and 
he  assured  Du  Bosse  (which  was  the  stranger's 
name)  with  much  warmth,  that  he  would  com- 
mission his  advocate  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
obtain  leave  for  his  appearance  on  the  trial,  and 
to  procure  the  necessary  condition.  After  some 
farther  conversation  they  parted. 

CHAP.  XXII. 

Drag  forth  the  legal  monster  into  light, 
Wrench  from  hU  hand  oppre»ion'«  iron  rod. 
And  bid  the  cruel  fee)  the  pangs  they  give. 

Leave  was  at  length  granted  for  the  appear- 
ance of  Du  Bosse,  with  a  promise  that  his  words 
should  not  criminate  him,  and  he  accompanied 
La  Motte  into  court. 

The  confusion  of  the  Marquis  de  Montalt, 
on  perceiving  this  man,  was  observed  by  many 
persons  present,  and  particularly  by  La  Motte, 
who- drew  from  this  circumstance  a  favourable 
presage  for  himself. 

When  Du  Bosse  was  called  upon,  he  inform- 
ed the  court,  that,  on  the  nigjit  of  the  twenty- 
first  of  April,  in  the  preceding  year,  one  Jean 
D'Aunoy,  a  man  he  had  known  many  years, 
came  to  his  lodging.  After  they  had  discoursed 
for  sonic  time  on  their  circumstances,  D'Aunoy 
said,  he  knew  a  way  by  which  Du  Bosse  might 
change  all  his  poverty  to  riches,  but  that  he 
wculd  not  say  more  till  he  was  certain  he 
would  be  willing  to  follow  it.  The  distressed 
state  in  which  Du  Bosse  then  was,  made  him 
anxious  to  obtain  some  means  of  relief ;  he  ea- 
gerly inquired  what  his  friend  meant,  when 
D'Aunoy  explained  himself.  He  said  he  was 
employed  by  a  nobleman  (whom  he  afterwards 
told  Du  Bosse  was  the  Marquis  de  Montalt)  to 
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carry  off*  a  young  girl  from  a  convent,  and  that 
she  was  to  be  taken  to  a  house  a  few  leagues 
distant  from  Paris.  I  knew  the  house  he  de- 
scribed well,  said  Du  Bosse,  for  I  have  been 
there  many  tiroes  with  D'Aunoy,  who  lived 
there  to  avoid  his  creditors,  though  he  often 
passed  his  nights  at  Paris.  He  would  not  tell 
me  more  of  the  scheme,  but  said  he  should  want 
assistants,  and  if  I  and  my  brother,  who  is  since 
dead,  would  join  hiro,  his  employer  would 
grudge  no  money,  and  we  should  be  well  re- 
warded. I  desired  him  again  to  tell  me  more  of 
the  plan  ;  but  he  was  obstinate ;  and  after  I  had 
told  nim  I  would  consider  of  what  he  said,  and 
speak  to  my  brother,  he  went  away. 

When  he  called  the  next  night  for  his  an- 
swer, my  brother  and  I  agreed  to  engage,  and 
accordingly  we  went  home  with  him.  He  then 
told  us,  that  the  young  lady  he  was  to  bring 
thither  was  a  natural  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
de  Montalt,  and  of  a  nun  belonging  to  a  convent 
of  Ursalines:  that  his  wife  had  received  the 
child  immediately  on  its  birth,  and  had  been 
allowed  a  handsome  annuity  to  bring  it  up  as 
her  own,  which  she  had  done  till  her  death. 
The  child  was  then  placed  in  a  convent,  and 
designed  for  the  veil ;  but  when  she  was  of  an 
age  to  receive  the  vows,  she  had  steadily  persist- 
ed in  refusing  them.  This  circumstance  had 
so  much  exasperated  the  Marquis,  that  in  his 
rage  he  ordered,  that  if  she  persisted  in  her  ob- 
stinacy, she  should  be  removed  from  the  con- 
vent, and  got  rid  of  any  way,  since  if  she  lived 
in  the  world,  her  birth  might  be  discovered, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  her  mother,  for 
whom  he  had  yet  a  regard,  would  be  condemn- 
ed to  expiate  her  crime  by  a  terrible  death. 

Du  Bosse  was  interrupted  in  his  narrative  by 
the  counsel  of  the  Marquis,  who  contended  that, 
the  circumstances  alleged  tending  to  criminate 
his  client,  the  proceeding  was  both  irrelevant  and 
illegal.  He  was  answered,  that  it  was  not  irre- 
levant, and  therefore  not  illegal ;  for  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  threw  light  upon  the  character 
of  the  Marquis,  affected  his  evidence  against 
La  Motte.    Du  Bosse  was  suffered  to  proceed. 

D' Annoy  then  said,  that  the  Marquis  had  or- 
dered him  to  dispatch  her,  but  that,  as  he  had 
been  used  to  see  her  from  her  infancy,  he  could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  do  it,  and  wrote  to  tell 
him  so.  The  Marquis  then  commanded  him 
to  find  those  who  would,  and  this  was  the  bu- 
siness for  which  he  wanted  us.  My  brother  and 
I  were  not  so  wicked  as  this  came  to,  and  so  we 
told  D'Aunoy ;  and  I  could  not  help  asking  whv 
the  Marquis  resolved  to  murder  his  own  child, 
rather  than  expose  her  mother  to  the  risk  of 
suffering  death.  He  said,  the  Marquis  had  ne- 
ver seen  his  child,  and  that,  therefore,  it  could 
not  be  supposed  he  felt  much  kindness  towards 
it,  and  still  less  that  he  could  love  it  better  than 
he  loved  its  mother. 

Du  Bosse  proceeded  to  relate  how  much  he 


and  his  brother  had  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
heart  of  D'Aunoy  towards  the  Marquis's  daugh- 
ter, and  that  they  prevailed  with  him  to  write 
again  and  plead  for  her.  D'Aunoy  went  to 
Paris  to  await  the  answer,  leaving  them  and  the 
young  girl  at  the  house  on  the  heath,  where  the 
former  nad  consented  to  remain,  seemingly  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  orders  they  might 
receive,  but  really  with  a  design  to  save  the  de- 
voted victim  from  the  sacrifice. 

It  is  probable  that  Du  Bosse,  in  this  instance, 
gave  a  false  account  of  his  motive,  since,  if  he 
really  was  guilty  of  an  intention  so  atrocious  as 
that  of  murder,  he  would  naturally  endeavour 
to  conceal  it.  However  this  might  be,  he  affirm- 
ed that,  on  the  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of 
April,  he  received  an  order  from  D'Aunoy  for 
the  destruction  of  the  girl,  whom  he  had  after- 
wards delivered  into  the  hands  of  La  Motte. 

La  Motte  listened  to  this  relation  in  astonish- 
ment; when  he  knew  that  Adeline  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Marquis,  and  remembered  the 
crime  to  which  he  had  once  devoted  her,  his 
frame  thrilled  with  horror.  He  now  took  up  the 
story,  and  added  an  account  of  what  had  passed 
at  the  abbey  between  the  Marquis  and  himself 
concerning  a  design  of  the  former  upon  the  life 
of  Adeline ;  urging,  as  a  proof  of  the  present 
prosecution  originating  in  malice,  that  it  had 
commenced  immediately  after  he  had  effected 
her  escape  from  the  Marquis.  He  concluded, 
however,  with  saying,  that  as  the  Marquis  had 
immediately  sent  his  people  in  pursuit  of  her,  it 
was  possible  she  might  have  yet  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  vengeance. 

Here  the  Marquis's  counsel  again  interfered, 
and  their  objections  were  again  over-ruled  by 
the  court.  The  uncommon  degree  of  emotion 
which  his  countenance  betrayed  during  the  nar- 
rations of  Du  Bosse  and  De  La  Motte,  was  gene- 
rally observed.  The  court  suspended  the  sen- 
tence of  the  latter,  ordered  that  the  Marquis 
should  be  put  under  immediate  arrest,  and  that 
Adeline  (the  name  given  by  her  foster  mother) 
and  Jean  D'Aunoy  should  be  sought  for. 

The  Marquis  waB  accordingly  scizul  at  the 
suit  of  the  crown,  and  put  under  confinement 
till  Adeline  should  appear,  or  proof  could  be  ob- 
tained that  she  died  by  his  order,  and  till  D'- 
Aunoy should  confirm  or  destroy  the  evidence 
of  De  La  Motte. 

Madame,  who  at  length  obtained  intelligence 
of  her  son's  residence  from  the  town  where  he 
was  formerly  stationed,  had  acquainted  him 
with  his  father's  situation,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  trial ;  and  as  she  believed  that  Adeline,  if 
she  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  Mar- 
quis's pursuit,  was  still  in  Savoy,  she  desired 
Louis  would  obtain  leave  of  absence,  and  bring 
her  to  Paris,  where  her  immediate  presence  was 
requisite,  to  substantiate  the  evidence,  and,  pro- 
bably, to  save  the  life  of  La  Motte. 

On  the  receipt  of  her  letter,  which  happened 
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on  the  morning  appointed  for  the  execution 
of  Theodore,  Louis  went  immediately  to  the 
commanding-officer,  to  petition  for  a  respite  till 
the  King's  farther  pleasure  should  be  known. 
He  founded  his  plea  on  the  arrest  of  the  Mar- 
quis, and  shewed  the  letter  he  had  just  received. 
The  commanding-officer  readily  granted  a  re- 

Cieve,  and  Louis,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  this 
tter,  had  forborne  to  communicate  its  contents 
to  Theodore,  lest  it  should  torture  him  with  false 
hope,  now  hastened  to  him  with  this  comfort- 
able news. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Low  on  hit  ftin'nd  couch  he  lie*. 
No  pityi"R  heart.  DO  eye,  ftffiird 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obscquic*. 

Gray. 

On  learning  the  purpose  of  Madame  de  La 
Motte's  letter,  Adeline  saw  the  necessity  of  her 
immediate  departure  for  Paris.  The  life  of  La 
Motte,who  had  more  th  an  saved  hers,  the  life,  per- 
haps, of  her  beloved  Theodore,  depended  on  the 
testimony  she  could  give.  And  she,  who  had  so 
lately  been  sinking  under  the  influence  of  illness 
and  despair,  who  could  scarcely  raise  her  languid 
head,  or  speak,  but  in  the  faintest  accents,  now, 
reanimated  with  hope,  and  invigorated  by  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  business  bef  ore 
her,  prepared  to  perform  a  rapid  journey  of  some 
hundred  miles. 

Theodore  tenderly  entreated  that  she  would  so 
far  consider  her  health  as  to  delay  this  journey 
for  a  few  days ;  but  with  a  smile  of  enchanting 
tenderness,  she  assured  him  that  she  was  now  too 
happy  to  be  ill,  and  that  the  same  cause  which 
would  confirm  her  happiness,  would  confirm  her 
health.  So  strong  was  the  effect  of  hope  upon 
her  mind,  now  that  it  succeeded  to  the  misery  of 
despair,  that  it  overcame  the  shock  she  suffered 
on  believing  herself  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis, 
and  every  other  painful  reflection.  She  did  not 
even  foresee  the  obstacle  that  circumstance  might 
produce  to  her  union  wi  th  Theodore,  should  he 
at  last  be  permitted  to  live. 

It  was  settled  that  she  should  set  off  for  Paris 
in  a  few  hours  with  Louis,  and  attended  by  Pe- 
ter. These  hours  were  passed  by  La  Luc  and 
his  family  in  the  prison. 

When  the  time  of  her  departure  arrived,  the 
spirits  of  Adeline  again  forsook  her,  and  the  al- 
lusions of  joy  disappeared.  She  no  longer  be- 
held Theodore  as  one  respited  from  death,  but 
took  leave  of  him  with  a  mournful  presentiment 
that  she  should  see  him  no  more.  So  strongly 
was  this  presage  impressed  upon  her  mind,  that 
it  was  long  before  she  could  summon  resolution 
to  bid  him  farewell ;  and  when  she  had  done  so, 
and  even  left  the  apartment,  she  returned  to  take 
of  him  a  last  look.  As  she  was  once  more  quit- 
ting the  room,  her  melancholy  imagination  re- 
presented Theodore  at  the  place  of  execution, 


pale  and  convulsed  in  death ;  she  again  turned  } 
her  lingering  eyes  upon  him ;  but  fancy  affected  j 
her  sense,  for  she  thought  as  she  now  gazed,  I 
that  his  countenance  changed,  and  assumed  a  J 
ghastly  hue.    All  her  resolution  vanished,  and  | 
such  was  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  that  she  re- 
solved to  defer  her  journey  till  the  morrow, 
though  she  must  by  this  means  lose  the  pro- 
tection of  Louis,  whose  impatience  to  meet  hi* 
father,  would  not  suffer  the  delay.    The  tri- 
umph of  passion,  however,  was  transient ;  sooth- 
ed by  the  indulgence  she  promised  herself,  her 
grief  subsided,  reason  assumed  its  influence ;  she 
again  saw  the  necessity  of  her  immediate  depar- 
ture, aiul  collected  sufficient  resolution  to  submit. 
La  Luc  would  have  accompanied  her  for  the 
purpose  of  again  soliciting  the  king  in  behalf  of 
his  son,  had  not  the  weakness  and  lassitude  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  made  travelling  imprac- 
ticable. 

At  length,  Adeline,  with  a  heavy  heart,  quit- 
ted Theodore,  notwithstanding  his  entreaties' 
that  she  would  not  undertake  the  journey  in  her 
present  weak  state,  and  was  accompanied  by 
Clara  and  La  Luc  to  the  inn.  The  former  part- 
ed from  her  friend  with  many  tears,  and  much 
anxiety  for  her  welfare,  but  under  a  hope  of 
soon  meeting  again.  Should  a  pardon  be  grant- 
ed to  Theodore,  La  Luc  designed  to  fetch  Ade- 
line from  Paris ;  but  should  this  be  refused,  she 
was  to  return  with  Peter.  He  bade  her  adieu 
with  a  father's  kindness,  which  she  repaid  with  a 
filial  affection,  and  in  her  last  words  conjured 
him  to  attend  to  the  recovery  of  his  health  ;  the 
languid  smile  he  assumed  seemed  to  express 
that  her  solicitude  was  vain,  and  that  he  thought 
his  health  past  recovery. 

Thus  Adeline  quitted  the  friends  so  justly 
dear  to  her,  and  so  lately  found,  for  Paris,  where 
she  was  a  stranger,  almost  without  protection, 
and  compelled  to  meet  a  father  who  had  pursue 
ed  her  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  in  a  public  court 
of  justice.  The  carriage,  in  leaving  Vaceau, 
passed  by  the  prison  ;  she  threw  an  eager  look  to- 
wards it  as  she  passed ;  its  heavy  black  walls,  and 
narrow  grated  windows  seemed  to  frown  upon 
her  hopes — but  Theodore  was  there,  and  lean- 
ing from  the  window,  she  continued  to  gaze  up- 
on it  till  an  abrupt  turning  in  the  street  conceal- 
ed it  from  her  view.  She  then  sunk  back  in  the 
carriage,  and  yielding  to  the  melancholy  of  her 
heart,  wept  in  silence.  Louis  was  not  disposed 
to  interrupt  it ;  his  thoughts  were  anxiously 
employed  on  his  father's  situation,  and  the  tra- 
vellers proceeded  many  miles  without  exchan- 
ging a  word. 

At  Paris,  whither  we  shall  now  return,  the 
search  after  Jean  D'Aunoy  was  prosecuted  with- 
out success.  The  house  on  the  heath,  descri- 
bed by  Du  Bosse,  was  found  uninhabited,  and 
to  the  places  of  his  usual  resort  in  the  city,  where 
the  officers  of  the  police  awaited  him,  he  no 
longer  came.  It  even  appeared  doubtful  whe- 
ther he  was  living,  for  he  had  absented  himself 
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from  the  houses  of  his  customary  rendezvous 
some  time  before  the  trial  of  La  Motte ;  it  was 
therefore  certain  that  his  absence  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  anything  which  had  passed  in  the 
courts. 

In  the  solitude  of  his  confinement  the  Mar- 
quis de  Montalt  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  past, 
and  to  repent  of  his  crimes ;  but  reflections  and 
repentance  formed  as  yet  no  part  of  his  dis]>osi- 
tion.  He  turned  with  impatience  from  recollec- 
tions which  produced  only  pain,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  an  endeavour  to  avert 
the  disgrace  and  punishment  which  he  saw  im- 
pending. The  elegance  of  his  manners  had  so 
effectually  veiled  the  depravity  of  his  heart, 
that  he  was  a  favourite  with  his  sovereign  ;  and 
on  this  circumstance  he  rested  his  hope  of  secu- 
rity. He,  however,  severely  repented  that  he 
had  indulged  the  hasty  spirit  of  revenge  which 
had  urged  him  to  the  prosecution  of  La  Motte, 
and  had  thus  unexpectedly  involved  him  in  a 
situation  dangerous — if  not  fatal — since  if  Ade- 
line could  not  be  found  he  would  be  concluded 
guilty  of  her  death.  But  the  appearance  of 
D'Aunoy  was  the  circumstance  he  most  dread- 
ed ;  and  to  oppose  the  possibility  of  this,  he  em- 
ployed secret  emissaries  to  discover  his  retreat, 
and  to  bribe  him  to  his  interest.  These  were, 
however  ,  as  unsuccessful  in  their  research  as  the 
officers  of  police,  and  the  Marquis  at  length  be- 
gan to  hope  the  man  was  really  dead. 

La  Motte  meanwhile  awaited  with  trembling 
impatience  the  .arrival  of  his  son,  when  he 
should  be  relieved,  in  some  degree,  from  his  un- 
certainty concerning  Adeline.  On  her  appear- 
ance he  rested  his  only  hope  of  life,  since  the 
evidence  against  him  would  lose  much  of  its  va- 
lidity from  the  confirmation  she  would  give  of 
the  bad  character  of  his  prosecutor ;  and  if  the 
parliament  even  condemned  La  Motte,  the  cle- 
mency of  the  king  might  yet  operate  in  his  fa- 
vour. 

Adeline  arrived  at  Paris  after  a  journey  of  se- 
veral days,  during  which  she  was  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  delicate  attention  of  Louis,  whom 
she  pitied  and  revered,  though  she  could  not 
love.  She  was  immediately  visited  at  the  hotel 
by  Madame  La  Motte :  the  meeting  was  affect- 
ing on  both  sides.  A  sense  of  her  past  conduct 
excited  in  the  latter  an  embarrassment  which 
the  delicacy  and  goodness  of  Adeline  would 
willingly  have  spared  her ;  but  the  pardon  soli- 
cited was  given  with  so  much  sincerity,  that 
Madame  gradually  became  composed  and  reas- 
sured. This  forgiveness,  howeveT,  could  not  have 
been  thus  easily  granted,  had  Adeline  believed 
her  former  conduct  was  voluntary;  a  convic- 
tion of  the  restraint  and  terror  under  which  Ma- 
dame had  acted,  alone  induced  her  to  excuse  the 
past.  In  this  first  meeting  they  forbore  dwel- 
ling on  particular  subjects ;  Madame  La  Motte 
proposed  that  Adeline  should  remove  from  the 
hotel  to  her  lodgings  near  the  Chatelet,  and  Ade- 

vol.  x. 


line,  for  whom  a  residence  at  a  public  hotel  was 
very  improper,  gladly  accepted  the  offer. 

Madame  there  gave  her  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count of  La  Motte's  situation,  and  concluded 
with  saying,  that  as  the  sentence  of  her  husband 
had  been  suspended  till  some  certainty  could  be 
obtained  concerning  the  late  criminal  designs 
of  the  Marquis,  and  Adeline  could  confirm  the 
chief  part  of  La  Motte's  testimony,  it  was  pro- 
bable that,  now  she  was  arrived,  the  court  would 
proceed  immediately.  She  now  learnt  the  full 
extent  of  her  obligation  to  La  Motte ;  for  she 
was  till  now  ignorant  that  when  he  sent  her 
from  the  forest,  he  saved  her  from  death.  Her 
horror  of  the  Marquis,  whom  she  could  not  bear 
to  consider  as  her  father,  and  her  gratitude  to 
her  deliverer  redoubled,  and  she  became  impa- 
tient to  give  the  testimony  so  necessary  to  the 
hopes  of  her  preserver.  Madame  then  said  she 
believed  it  was  not  too  late  to  gain  admittance 
that  night  to  the  Chatelet ;  and  as  she  knew 
how  anxiously  her  husband  wished  to  see  Ade- 
line, she  entreated  her  to  consent  to  go  thither. 
Adeline,  though  much  harassed  and  fatigued, 
complied.  When  Louis  returned  from  M.  Ne- 
mours, his  father'*  advocate,  whom  he  had  has- 
tened to  inform  of  her  arrival,  they  all  set  out 
for  the  Chatelet  The  view  of  the  prison  into 
which  they  were  now  admitted,  so  forcibly  recal- 
led to  Adeline's  mind  the  situation  of  Theodore, 
that  she  with  difficulty  supported  herself  to  the 
apartment  of  La  Motte.  When  he  saw  her,  a 
gleam  of  joy  passed  over  his  countenance ;  but 
again  relapsing  into  despondency,  he  looked 
mournfully  at  her,  and  then  at  Louis,  and 
groaned  deeply.  Adeline,  in  whom  all  remem- 
brance of  his  former  cruelty  was  lost  in  his  sub- 
sequent kindness,  expressed  her  thankfulness 
for  the  life  he  had  preserved,  and  her  anxiety  to 
serve  him  in  warm  and  repeated  terms.  But 
her  gratitude  evidently  distressed  him ;  instead 
of  reconciling  bim  to  himself,  it  seemed  to  awa- 
ken a  remembrance  of  the  guilty  designs  he  had 
once  assisted,  and  to  strike  the  fangs  of  consci- 
ence deeper  in  his  heart.  Endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal his  emotions,  he  entered  on  the  subject  of 
his  present  danger,  and  informed  Adeline  what 
testimony  would  be  required  of  her  on  the  trial. 
After  above  an  hours  conversation  with  La 
Motte,  she  returned  to  the  lodgings  of  Madame, 
where,  languid  and  ill,  she  withdrew  to  her 
chamber,  and  tried  to  obliviate  her  anxieties  in 
sleep. 

The  parliament  which  conducted  the  trial  re- 
assembled in  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  Ade- 
line, and  the  two  remaining  witnesses  of  the 
Marquis,  on  whom  he  now  rested  his  cause 
against  La  Motte,  appeared.  She  was  led  trem- 
bling into  the  court,  where  almost  the  first 
object  that  met  her  eyes  was  the  Marquis  de 
Montalt,  whom  she  now  beheld  with  an  emo- 
tion entirely  new  to  her,  and  which  was  strong- 
ly tinctured  with  horror.   When  Du  Bossc  saw 
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her  he  immediately  swore  to  her  identity; 
his  testimony  was  confirmed  by  her  manner ; 
for  on  perceiving  him  she  grew  pale,  and  a  uni- 
versal tremor  seized  her.  Jean  D'Aunoy  could 
nowhere  be  found,  and  La  Motte  was  thus  de- 
prived of  an  evidence  which  essentially  affected 
his  interest.  Adeline,  when  called  upon,  gave 
her  little  narrative  with  clearness  and  preci- 
sion ;  and  Peter,  who-  had  conveyed  her  from 
the  abbey,  supported  the  testimony  she  offered. 
The  evidence  produced  was  sufficient  to  crimi- 
nate the  Marquis  of  the  intention  of  murder,  in 
the  minds  of  most  people  present ;  but  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  affect  the  testimony  of  his  two 
last  witnesses,  who  positively  swore  to  the  rob- 
bery, and  to  the  person  of  La  Motte,  on  whom 
sentence  of  death  was  accordingly  pronounced. 
On  receiving  this  sentence  the  unhappy  criminal 
fainted,  and  the  compassion  of  the  assembly, 
whose  feelings  had  been  unusually  interested  in 
the  decision,  was  expressed  in  a  general  groan. 

Their  attention  was  quickly  called  to  a  new 
objects— it  was  Jean  D'Aunoy  who  now  entered 
the  court.  But  his  evidence,  if  it  could  ever, 
indeed,  have  been  the  means  of  saving  La  Motte, 
came  too  late.  He  was  reconducted  to  prison ; 
but  Adeline,  who,  extremely  shocked  by  his 
sentence,  was  much  indisposed,  received  orders 
to  remain  in  the  court  during  the  examination 
of  D'Aunoy.  This  man  had  been  at  length  found 
in  the  prison  of  a  provincial  town,  where  some 
of  his  creditors  had  thrown  him,  and  from  which 
even  the  money  which  the  Marquis  had  remit- 
ted to  him  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  cra- 
ving importunities  of  Du  Bosse,  had  been  in- 
sufficient to  release  him.  Meanwhile  the  re- 
venge of  the  latter  had  been  roused  agninst  the 
Marquis  by  an  imaginary  neglect,  and  the  mo- 
ney, which  was  designed  to  relieve  his  necessi- 
ties, was  spent  by  D  Aunoy  in  riotous  luxury. 

He  was  confronted  with  Adeline  and  with 
Du  Bosse,  and  ordered  to  confess  all  he  knew 
concerning  this  mysterious  affair,  or  to  undergo 
the  torture.  D'Aunoy,  who  was  ignorant  how  far 
the  suspicions  concerning  the  Marquis  extended, 
and  was  conscious  that  his  own  words  might 
condemn  him,  remained,  for  some  time,  obsti- 
nately silent ;  but  when  the  question  was  admi- 
nistered, Ins  resolution  gave  way,  and  he  confess- 
ed a  crime,  of  which  he  had  not  even  been  sus- 
pecteu. 

It  appeared  that,  in  the  year  1642,  D'Aunoy, 
together  with  one  Jacques  Martigny,  and  Fran- 
cis Balliere,  had  way-laid,  and  seized,  Henry 
Marquis  de  MontaJt,  half  brother  to  Phillipe ; 
and  after  having  robbed  him,  and  bound  his 
servant  to  a  tree,  according  to  the  orders  they 
had  received,  they  conveyed  him  to  the  Abbey  of 
St  Clair,  in  the  distant  forest  of  Fontanville. 
Here  he  was  confined  for  some  time,  till  farther 
directions  were  received  from  Phillipe  de  Mon- 
talt,  the  present  Marquis,  who  was  then  on  his 
estates  in  a  northern  province  of  France.  These 


orders  were  for  death,  and  the  unfortunate  Hen- 
ry was  assassinated  in  his  chamber,  in  the  third 
week  of  his  confinement  at  the  abbey. 

On  hearing  this  Adeline  grew  faint ;  she  re- 
membered the  MS.  she  had  found,  together 
with  the  extraordinary  circumstances  that  had 
attended  the  discovery ;  every  nerve  thrilled  with 
horror,  and  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Marquis  overspread  with  the  livid 
paleness  of  guilt.  She  endeavoured,  however, 
to  arrest  her  spirits,  while  the  man  made  his  con- 
fession. 

When  the  murder  was  perpetrated,  D'Aunoy 
had  returned  to  his  employer,  who  gave  him  the 
reward  agreed  upon,  and  in  a  few  months  after 
delivered  into  his  hands  the  infant  daughter  of 
die  late  Marquis,  whom  he  conveyed  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  kingdom,  where,  assuming  the  name 
of  St  Pierre,  he  brought  her  up  as  his  own  child, 
receiving  from  the  present  Marquis  a  considera- 
ble annuity  for  his  secrecy. 

Adeline,  no  longer  able  to  struggle  with  the 
emotions  of  her  heart,  uttered  a  deep  sigh,  and 
fainted.  She  was  carried  from  the  court,  and, 
when  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  circum- 
stance subsided,  Jean  D'Aunoy  went  on.  He 
related  that,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  Adeline 
was  placed  in  a  convent,  from  whence  she  was 
afterwards  removed  to  another,  where  the  Mar- 
quis had  destined  her  to  receive  the  vows.  That 
her  determined  rejection  of  them  had  occasioned 
him  to  resolve  upon  her  death,  and  that  she  had 
accordingly  been  removed  to  the  house  on  the 
heath.  D  Aunoy  added,  that  by  the  Marquis's 
order,  he  had  misled  Du  Bosse  with  a  false  story 
of  her  birth.  Having  discovered  that  his  com- 
rades had  deceived  him  concerning  her  death , 
D'Aunoy  separated  from  them  in  enmity  ;  but 
they  unanimously  determined  to  conceal  her 
escape  from  the  Marquis,  that  they  might  enjoy 
the  recompense  of  their  supposed  crime.  Some 
months  subsequent  to  this  period,  however, 
D'Aunoy  received  a  letter  from  the  Marquis, 
charging  him  with  the  truth,  and  promisingnim 
a  large  reward  if  he  would  confess  where  he  had 

E laced  Adeline.  In  consequence  of  this  letter, 
e  acknowledged  that  she  had  been  given  into 
the  hands  of  a  stranger ;  but  who  he  was,  or 
where  he  lived,  was  not  known. 

Upon  these  depositions  Phillipe  de  Montalt 
was  committed  to  take  his  trial  for  the  murder 
of  Henry,  his  brother ;  D'Aunoy  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  of  the  Chatelet,  and  Du  Bosse 
was  bound  to  appear  as  evidence. 

The  feelings  of  the  Marquis,  who,  in  a  prose- 
cution stimulated  by  revenge,  had  thus  unex- 
pectedly exposed  his  crimes  to  the  public  eye, 
and  betrayed  himself  to  justice,  can  only  be  ima- 
gined. The  passions  which  had  tempted  him  to 
the  commission  of  a  crime  so  horrid  as  that  of 
murder— and  what,  if  possible,  heightened  its  • 
atrocity,  the  murder  of  one  connected  with  him  1 
by  the  ties  of  blood,  and  by  habits  of  even  in-  i 
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fantfne  association— the  passions  which  had  sti- 
mulated him  to  so  monstrous  a  deed  were  am- 
bition, and  the  love  of  pleasure.  The  first  was 
more  immediately  gratified  by  the  title  of  his 
brother ;  the  latter  by  the  riches  which  would 
enable  him  to  indulge  his  voluptuous  inclina- 
tions. 

The  late  Marquis  de  Montalt,  the  father  of 
Adeline,  received  from  his  ancestors  a  patrimony 
very  inadequate  to  support  the  splendour  of  his 
rank ;  but  lie  had  married  the  heiress  of  an  il- 
lustrious family,  whose  fortune  amply  supplied 
the  deficiency  of  his  own.   He  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  her,  for  she  was  amiable  and  beau- 
tiful, soon  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  present  Marquis  formed  the 
diabolical  design  of  destroying  his  brother.  The 
contrast  of  their  characters  prevented  that  cor- 
dial regard  between  them  which  their  near  re- 
lationship seemed  to  demand.  Henry  was  bene- 
volent, mild,  and  contemplative.    In  his  heart 
reigned  the  love  of  virtue ;  in  his  manners  the 
strictness  of  justice  was  tempered,  not  weaken- 
ed, by  mercy ;  his  mind  was  enlarged  by  science, 
and  adorned  by  elegant  literature.  The  charac- 
ter of  Phillipe  has  been  already  delineated  in  his 
actions ;  its  nicer  shades  were  blended  with  some 
shining  tints ;  but  these  served  only  to  render 
more  striking,  by  contrast,  the  general  darkness 
of  the  portrait. 

He  had  married  a  lady,  who,  by  the  death  of 
her  brother,  inherited  considerable  estates,  of 
which  the  Abbey  of  St  Clair,  and  the  villa  on 
the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Fontanville,  were 
the  chief.  His  passion  for  magnificence  and 
dissipation,  however,  soon  involved  him  in  dif- 
ficulties, and  pointed  out  to  him  the  conveniency 
of  possessing  his  brother's  wealth.  His  brother 
ana  his  infant  daughter  only  stood  between  him 
and  his  wishes ;  how  he  removed  the  father  has 
been  already  related :  why  he  did  not  employ 
the  same  means  to  secure  the  child,  seems  some- 
what surprising,  unless  we  admit  that  a  destiny 
hung  over  him  on  this  occasion,  and  that  she 
was  suffered  to  live  as  an  instrument  to  punish 
the  murderer  of  her  parent.  When  a  retrospect 
is  taken  of  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  to  which 
she  had  been  exposed  from  her  earliest  infancy, 
it  appears  as  if  her  preservation  was  the  effect 
of  something  more  than  human  policy,  and  af- 
fords a  striking  instance,  that  justice,  however 
long  delayed,  will  overtake  the  guilty. 

While  the  late  unhappy  Marquis  was  suffer- 
ing at  the  abbey,  his  brother,  who,  to  avoid 
suspicion,  remained  in  the  north  of  France,  de- 
layed the  execution  of  his  horrid  purpose  from 
a  timidity  natural  to  a  mind  not  yet  inured  to 
enormous  guilt.  Before  he  dared  to  deliver  his 
final  orders,  he  waited  to  know  whether  the 
he  contrived  to  propagate  of  his  brother's 
,  would  veil  his  crime  from  suspicion.  It 
succeeded  but  too  well ;  for  the  servant,  whose 
life  had  been  s]»ared  that  he  might  relate  the 


tale,  naturally  enough  concluded  that  his  lord 
had  been  murdered  by  banditti ;  and  the  pea- 
sant, who,  a  few  hours  after,  found  the  servant 
wounded,  bleeding,  and  bound  to  a  tree,  and 
knew  also  that  this  snot  was  infested  by  robbers, 
as  naturally  believed  him,  and  spread  the  report 
accordingly. 

From  this  period  the  Marquis,  to  whom  the 
Abbey  of  St  Clair  belonged,  in  right  of  his  wife, 
visited  it  only  twice,  and  that  at  distant  times, 
till  after  an  interval  of  several  years,  he  acciden- 
tally found  La  Motte  its  inhabitant.  He  re- 
sided at  Paris,  and  on  his  estate  in  the  north, 
except  that  once  a- year  he  usually  passed  a 
month  at  his  delightful  villa  on  the  borders  of 
the  forest.  In  the  busy  scenes  of  the  court, 
and  in  the  dissipations  of  pleasure,  he  tried  to 
lose  the  remembrance  of  his  guilt ;  but  there 
were  times  when  the  voice  of  conscience  would 
be  heard,  though  it  was  soon  again  lost  in  the 
tumult  of  the  world. 

It  is  probable,  that,  on  the  night  of  his  abrupt 
departure  from  the  abbey,  the  solitary  silence 
and  gloom  of  the  hour,  m  a  place  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  his  former  crime,  called  up 
the  remembrance  of  his  brother  with  a  force 
too  powerful  for  fancy,  and  awakened  horrors 
which  compelled  him  to  quit  the  polluted  spot. 
If  it  was  so,  it  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
spectres  of  conscience  vanished  with  the  dark- 
ness ;  for,  on  the  following  day,  he  returned  to 
the  abbey,  though  it  may  be  observed,  he  never 
attempted  to  pass  another  night  there.  But 
though  terror  was  roused  for  a  transient  mo- 
ment, neither  pity  nor  repentance  succeeded, 
since,  when  the  discovery  of  Adeline's  birth 
excited  apprehension  for  his  own  life,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  crime,  and  would 
again  have  stained  his  soul  with  human  blood. 
This  discovery  was  effected  by  means  of  a  seal, 
bearing  the  arms  of  her  mother's  family,  which 
was  impressed  on  the  note  his  servant  had  found, 
and  had  delivered  to  him  at  Caux.    It  may  be 
remembered,  that  having  read  this  note,  he  was 
throwing  it  from  him  in  the  fury  of  jealousy  ; 
butthat,afterexaminingitagain,  it  was  carefully 
deposited  in  his  pocket-book.  The  violent  agi- 
tation which  a  suspicion  of  tikis  terrible  truth 
occasioned,  deprived  him  for  a  wlulc  of  all 
power  to  act.    When  he  was  well  enough  to 
write,  he  dispatched  a  letter  to  D'Aunoy,  the 
purport  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 
From  D'Aunoy  he  received  the  confirmation  of 
his  fear.    Knowing  that  his  life  must  pay  tlic 
forfeiture  of  his  crime,  should  Adeline  ever  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  her  birth,  anil  not  daring 
again  to  confide  in  the  secrecy  of  a  man  who 
had  once  deceived  him,  he  resolved,  after  some 
deliberation,  on  her  death.    He  immediately 
set  out  for  the  abbey,  and  gave  those  directions 
concerning  her,  which  terror  for  his  own  safety, 
still  more  than  a  desire  of  retaining  her  estates, 
suggested. 
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As  the  history  of  the  seal  which  revealed  the 
birth  of  Adeline  is  rather  remarkable,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention,  that  it  was  stolen  from 
the  Marquis,  together  with  a  gold  watch,  by 
Jean  iyAunoy :  the  watch  was  soon  disposed 
of,  but  the  seal  had  been  kept  as  a  pretty  trin- 
ket by  his  wife,  and  at  her  death  went  with 
Adeline  among  her  clothes  to  the  convent.  Ade- 
line had  carefully  preserved  it,  because  it  had 
once  belonged  to  the  woman  whom  she  believed 
to  have  been  her  mother. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

We  now  return  to  the  course  of  the  narrative, 
and  to  Adeline,  who  was  carried  from  the  court 
to  the  lodging  of  Madame  de  la  Motte.  Madame 
was,  however,  at  the  Chatelet  with  her  husband, 
suffering  all  the  distress  which  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  him  might  be  supposed  to 
inflict.  The  feeble  frame  of  Adeline,  so  long 
harassed  by  grief  and  fatigue,  almost  sunk  un- 
der the  agitation  which  the  discovery  of  her 
birth  excited.  Her  feelings  on  this  occasion 
were  too  complex  to  be  analysed.  From  an 
orphan,  subsisting  on-  the  bounty  of  others, 
without  family,  with  few  friends,  and  pursued 
by  a  cruel  and  powerful  enemy,  she  saw  herself 
suddenly  transformed  to  the  daughter  of  an  il- 
lustrious house,  and  the  heiress  of  great  wealth. 
But  she  learned  also  that  her  father  had  been 
murdered — murdered  in  the  prime  of  his  days 
—murdered  by  means  of  his  brother,  against 
whom  she  must  now  appear,  and  in  punishing  the 
destroyer  of  her  parent,  doom  her  uncle  to  death. 

When  she  remembered  the  manuscript  so 
singularlv  found,  and  considered  that  when  she 
wept  to  the  sufferings  it  described,  her  tears  had 
flowed  for  those  of  her  father,  her  emotion  can- 
not easily  be  imagined.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending the  discovery  of  these  papers  no  longer 
appeared  to  be  a  work  of  chance,  but  of  a  Power 
whose  designs  are  great  and  just.  O  my  fa- 
ther !  she  would  exclaim,  your  last  wish  is  ful- 
filled— the  pitying  heart  you  wished  might  trace 
your  sufferings,  shall  avenge  them. 

On  the  return  of  Madame  de  la  Motte,  Ade- 
line endeavoured,  as  usual,  to  suppress  her  own 
emotions,  that  she  might  soothe  the  affliction  of 
her  friend.  She  related  what  had  passed  in  the 
court  after  the  departure  of  La  Motte,  and  thus 
caused,  even  in  the  sorrowful  heart  of  Madame, 
a  momentary  gleam  of  satisfaction.  Adeline  de- 
termined to  recover,  if  possible,  the  manuscript. 
On  inquiry  she  learned  that  La  Motte,  in  the 
confusion  of  his  departure,  had  left  it  among 
ot^er  things  at  the  abbey.  This  circumstance 
much  distressed  her ;  the  more  so,  because  she 
believed  its  appearance  might  be  of  importance 


on  the  approaching  trial :  she  determined,  how-* 
ever,  if  she  should  recover  her  rights,  to  have  the 
manuscript  sought  for. 

In  the  evening  Louis  joined  this  mournful 
party:  he  came  immediately  from  his  father, 
whom  he  left  more  tranquil  than  he  had  been 
since  the  fatal  sentence  was  pronounced.  After 
a  silentand melancholy  supper  they  separated  for 
the  night,  and  Adeline,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber,  had  leisure  to  meditate  on  the  disco- 
veries of  this  eventful  day.  The  sufferings  of 
her  dead  father,  such  aa  she  had  read  them  re- 
corded by  his  own  hand,  pressed  most  forcibly 
to  her  thoughts.  The  narrative  had  formerly 
so  much  affected  her  heart  and  interested  her 
imagination,  that  her  memory  now  faithfully 
reflected  each  particular  circumstance  they  dis- 
closed. But  when  she  considered  that  she  had 
been  in  the  very  chamber  where  her  parent  had 
suffered,  where  even  hislife  had  been  sacrificed, 
and  that  she  had  probably  seen  the  very  dagger, 
seen  it  stained  with  rust,  the  rust  of  blood!  by 
which  he  had  fallen,  the  anguish  and  horror  of 
her  mind  defied  all  control 

On  the  following  day,  Adeline  received  orders 
to  prepare  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Marquis  de 
Montalt,  which  was  to  commence  as  soon  as  the 
requisite  witnesses  could  be  collected.  Among 
these  wese  the  Abbess  of  the  convent,  who  had 
received  her  from  the  hands  of  D'Aunoy ;  Ma- 
dame de  la  Motte,  who  was  present  wnen  Du 
Bosse  compelled  her  husband  to  receive  Adeline ; 
and  Peter,  who  had  not  onlv  been  witness  to 
this  circumstance,  but  who  had  conveyed  her 
from  the  abbey  that  she  might  escape  the  de- 
signs of  the  Marquis.  La  Motte,  and  Theodore 
La  Luc,  were  incapacitated  by  the  sentence  of 
the  law  from  appearing  on  the  trial. 

When  La  Motte  was  informed  of  the  disco- 
very of  Adeline's  birth,  and  that  her  father  had 
been  murdered  at  the  Abbey  of  St  Clair,  he  in- 
stantly remembered,  and  mentioned  to  his  wife, 
the  skeleton  he  found  in  the  stone-room  leading 
to  the  subterranean  cells.  Neither  of  them 
doubted,  from  the  situation  in  which  it  lay  hid 
in  the  chest  in  an  obscure  room  strongly  guard- 
ed, that  La  Motte  had  seen  the  remains  of  the 
late  Marquis.  Madame,  however,  determined 
not  to  shock  Adeline  with  the  mention  of  this 
circumstance  till  it  should  be  necessary  to  de- 
clare it  on  the  trial. 

As  the  time  of  this  trial  drew  near,  the  dis- 
tress and  agitation  of  Adeline  increased.  Though 
justice  demanded  the  life  of  the  murderer,  and 
though  the  tenderness  and  pity  which  the  idea 
of  her  father  called  forth,  urged  her  to  avenge 
his  death,  she  could  not,  without  horror,  con- 
aider  herself  as  the  instrument  of  dispensing 
that  justice  which  would  deprive  a  fellow-being 
of  existence ;  and  there  were  times  when  she 
wished  the  secret  of  her  birth  had  never  been 
revealed.  If  this  sensibility  was,  in  her  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  a  weakness,  it  was  at  least 
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an  amiable  one,  and  as  such  deserves  to  be  re- 

The  accounts  sbe  received  from  Vaceau  01 
the  health  of  M.  La  Luc  did  not  contribute  to 
tranquillise  her  mind.    The  symptoms  descri- 
bed by  Clara  seemed  to  Ray  that  he  was  in  the 
last  stage  of  a  consumption,  and  the  grief  of 
Theodore  and  herself  on  this  occasion,  was  ex- 
pressed in  her  letters  with  the  lively  eloquence 
ao  natural  to  her.    Adeline  loved  and  revered 
La  Luc  for  his  own  worth,  and  for  the  paren- 
tal tenderness  he  had  shewn  her,  but  he  was 
still  dearer  to  her  as  the  father  of  Theodore, 
and  her  concern  for  his  declining  state  was  not 
inferior  to  that  of  his  children.    It  was  increa- 
sed by  the  reflection  that  she  had  probably  been 
the  means  of  shortening  his  life;  for  she  too 
well  knew  that  the  distress  occasioned  by  the 
situation  in  which  it  had  been  her  misfortune 
so  involve  Theodore,  had  shattered  his  frame 
to  its  present  infirmity.    The  same  cause  also 
withheld  him  from  seeking  in  the  climate  of 
Montpellier  the  relief  he  had  formerly  been 
taught  to  expect  there.  "When  she  looked  round 
on  the  condition  of  her  friends,  her  heart  was 
almost  overwhelmed  with  the  prospect ;  it  seem- 
ed as  if  she  was  destined  to  involve  all  those 
most  dear  to  her  in  calamity.    With  respect  to 
La  Motte,  whatever  were  his  vices,  and  what- 
ever the  designs  in  which  he  had  formerly  en- 
gaged against  her,  she  forgot  them  all  in  the 
service  he  had  finally  rendered  her,  and  consi- 
dered it  to  be  as  much  her  duty,  as  she  felt  it 
to  be  her  inclination,  to  intercede  for  him.  This, 
however,  in  her  present  situation,  she  could  not 
do  with  any  hope  of  success ;  but  if  the  suit, 
upon  which  depended  the  re-establishment  of 
her  rank,  her  fortune,  and  consequently  her  in- 
fluence, should  be  decided  in  her  favour,  she 
determined  to  throw  herself  at  the  king's  feet, 
and  when  she  pleaded  the  cause  of  Theodore, 
ask  the  life  of  La  Motte. 
_  A  few  days  preceding  that  of  the  trial,  Ade- 
line was  informed  a  stranger  desired  to  speak 
with  her,  and  on  going  to  the  room  where  he 
was,  she  found  M.  Verneuil.  Her  countenance 
expressed  both  surprise  and  satisfaction  at  this 
unexpected  meeting,  and  she  inquired,  though 
with  little  expectation  of  an  affirmative,  if  he 
had  heard  of  M.  La  Luc  I  have  seen  him,  said 
M.  Verneuil ;  I  am  just  come  from  Vaceau. 
But  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  ac- 
count of  his  health.  He  is  greatly  altered  since 
I  saw  him  before. 

Adeline  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears  at 
the  recollection  these  words  revived  of  the  ca- 
lamities which  had  occasioned  this  lamented 
change.  M.  Verneuil  delivered  her  a  packet  from 
Clara ;  as  he  presented  it  he  said,  Beside  this 
introduction  to  your  notice,  I  have  a  claim  of  a 
different  kind,  which  I  am  proud  to  assert,  and 
which  will,  perhaps,  justify  the  permission  I 
ask  of  speaking  upon  your  affairs— Adeline 


bowed,  and  M.  Verneuil,  with  a  countenance 
expressive  of  the  most  tender  solicitude,  added, 
that  he  had  heard  of  the  late  proceeding  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  and  of  the  discoveries  that 
so  intimately  concerned  her.  I  know  not,  con- 
tinued he,  whether  I  ought  to  congratulate  or 
condole  with  you  on  this  trying  occasion.  That 
I  sincerely  sympathize  in  all  that  concerns  you 
I  hope  you  will  believe,  and  I  cannot  deny  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  telling  you  that  I  am  rela- 
ted, though  distantly,  to  the  late  Marchioness, 
your  mother ;  for  that  she  tea*  your  mother,  I 
cannot  doubt. 

Adeline  rose  hastily,  and  advanced  towards 
M.  Verneuil ;  surprise  and  satisfaction  reani- 
mated her  features.  Do  I,  indeed,  see  a  rela- 
tion ?  said  she,  in  a  sweet  and  tremulous  voice, 
and  one  whom  lean  welcome  as  a  friend? — Tears 
trembled  in  her  eyes ;  and  she  received  M.  Ver- 
neuil 's  embrace  in  silence.  It  was  some  time 
before  her  emotion  would  permit  her  to  speak. 

To  Adeline,  who  from  her  earliest  infancy 
had  been  abandoned  to  strangers,  a  forlorn  and 
helpless  orphan  ;  who  had  never  till  lately 
known  a  relation,  and  who  then  found  one  in 
the  person  of  an  inveterate  enemy,  to  her  this 
discovery  was  as  delightful  as  unexpected.  But 
after  struggling  for  some  time  with  the  various 
emotions  that  pressed  upon  her  heart,  she  beg- 
ged M.  Verneuil 's  permission  to  withdraw  till 
she  could  recover  composure.  He  would  have 
taken  leave,  but  she  entreated  him  not  to  go. 

The  interest  which  31.  Verneuil  took  in  the 
concerns  of  La  Luc,  which  was  strengthened  by 
his  increasing  regard  for  Clara,  had  drawn  him 
to  Vaceau,  where  he  was  informed  of  the  fa- 
mily and  peculiar  circumstances  of  Adeline.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence,  he  immediately  set 
out  for  Paris,  to  offer  his  protection  and  assist- 
ance to  his  newly-discovered  relation,  and  to 
aid,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  Theodore. 

Adeline  in  a  short  time  returned,  and  could 
then  bear  to  converse  on  the  subject  of  her  fa- 
mily. M.  Verneuil  offered  her  his  support  and 
assistance,  if  they  should  be  found  necessary. 
But  I  trust,  added  he,  to  the  justness  of  your 
cause,  and  hope  it  will  not  require  any  adven- 
titious aid.  To  those  who  remember  the  late 
Marchioness,  your  features  bring  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  your  birth.  As  a  proof  that  my  judg- 
ment in  this  instance  is  not  biassed  by  preju- 
dice, the  resemblance  struck  me  when  i  was  in 
Savoy,  though  I  knew  the  Marchioness  only  by 
her  portrait ;  and  I  believe  I  mentioned  to  M. 
La  Luc,  that  you  often  reminded  me  of  a  de- 
ceased relation.  You  may  form  some  judgment 
of  this  yourself,  added  M.  Verneuil,  taking  a 
miniature  from  his  pocket ;  this  was  your  ami- 
able mother. 

Adeline's  countenance  changed ;  she  recei- 
ved the  picture  eagerly,  gazed  on  it  for  a  long 
time  in  silence,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
It  was  not  the  resemblance  she  studied,  but  the 
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countenance — the  mild  and  beautiful  counte- 
nance of  her  parent,  whose  blue  eyes,  full  of 
tender  sweetness,  seemed  bent  upon  hers ;  while 
a  soft  smile  played  on  her  lips.  Adeline  press- 
ed the  picture  to  hers,  and  again  gazed  in  silent 
Teverie.  At  length,  with  a  deep  sigh,  she  said, 
This  surely  izxw  my  mother.  Had  she  but  lived, 
O  my  poor  father !  you  had  been  spared. — This 
reflection  quite  overcame  her,  and  she  burst 
into  tears.  M.  Vemeuil  did  not  interrupt  her 
grief,  but  took  her  hand  and  sat  by  her,  with- 
out speaking,  till  she  became  more  composed. 
Again  kissing  the  picture,  she  held  it  out  to 
him  with  a  hesitating  look.  No,  said  he,  it  is 
already  with  its  true  owner. — She  thanked  hiin 
with  a  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness,  and  after 
some  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  ap- 
proaching trial,  on  which  occasion  she  request- 
ed M.  Verneuil  would  support  her  by  his  pre- 
sence, he  withdrew,  having  begged  leave  to  re- 
peat  his  visit  on  the  following  day. 

Adeline  now  opened  her  packet,  and  saw  once 
more  the  well-known  characters  of  Theodore ; 
for  a  moment  she  felt  as  if  in  his  presence,  and 
the  conscious  blush  overspread  her  cheek.  With 
a  trembling  hand  she  broke  the  seal,  and  read 
the  tenderest  assurances  and  solicitudes  of  his 
love ;  she  often  paused,  that  she  might  prolong 
the  sweet  emotions  which  these  assurances  awa- 
kened ;  but  while  tears  of  tenderness  stood 
trembling  on  her  eye-lids,  the  bitter  recollec- 
tion of  his  situation  would  return,  and  they  fell 
in  anguish  on  her  bosom. 

He  congratulated  her,  and  with  peculiar  de- 
licacy, on  the  prospects  of  life  which  were  open- 
ing to  her  ;  said  everytliing  that  might  tend  to 
animate  and  Bunport  her,  but  avoided  dwelling 
on  his  own  circumstances,  except  by  expressing 
his  sense  of  the  zeal  and  kindness  of  his  com- 
manding officer,  and  adding,  that  he  did  not 
despair  of  finall}  obtaining  a  pardon. 

This  hope,  though  but  faintly  expressed,  and 
written  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  consoling 
Adeline,  did  not  entirely  fail  of  the  desired  ef- 
fect. She  yielded  to  its  enchanting  influence, 
and  forgot  for  a  while  the  many  subjects  of  care 
and  anxiety  wmch  surrounded  her.  Theodore 
said  little  of  his  father's  health ;  what  he  did  say 
was  by  no  means  so  discouraging  as  the  accounts 
of  Clara,  who,  less  anxious  to  conceal  a  truth 
that  muBt  give  pain  to  Adeline,  expressed,  with- 
out reserve,  all  her  apprehension  and  concern. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

————Heaven  if  Juit ! 

Ami  when  the  mciuurc  of  bU  crimes  U  full. 

Will  tare  Its  rod  right  arm,  and  launch  lu  lightning*. 

Nasov. 

The  day  of  the  trial  so  anxiously  awaited, 
and  on  wluch  the  fate  of  so  many  persons  de- 
pended, at  length  arrived.   Adeline,  accompa- 


nied by  M.  Verneuil  and  Madame  La  Motte, 
appeared  as  the  prosecutor  of  the  Marquis  de 
Montalt ;  and  D'Aunoy,  Du  Bosse,  Louis  de  la 
Motte,  and  several  other  persons,  as  witnesses 
in  her  cause.  The  judges  were  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  France;  and  the  advo- 
cates on  both  sides  men  of  eminent  abilities. 
On  a  trial  of  such  importance,  the  court,  as 
may  be  imagined,  was  crowded  with  persons  of 
distinction,  and  the  spectacle  it  presented  was 
strikingly  solemn,  yet  magnificent. 

When  she  appeared  before  the  tribunal,  Ade- 
line's emotion  surpassed  all  the  arts  of  disguise, 
but  adding  to  the  natural  dignity  of  her  air  an 
expression  of  soft  timidity,  and  to  her  downcast 
eyes  a  sweet  confusion,  it  rendered  her  an  ob- 
ject still  more  interesting ;  and  she  attracted 
the  universal  pity  and  admiration  of  the  as- 
sembly. When  she  ventured  to  raise  her  eyes, 
she  perceived  that  the  Marquis  was  not  yet  in 
the  court,  and  while  she  awaited  his  appear- 
ance in  trembling  expectation,  a  confused  mur- 
muring rose  in  a  distant  part  of  the  halL  Her 
spirits  now  almost  forsook  her ;  the  certainty 
of  seeing  immediately,  and  consciously,  the 
murderer  of  her  father,  chilled  her  with  hor- 
ror, and  she  was  with  difficulty  preserved  from 
fainting.  A  low  sound  now  ran  through  the 
court,  and  an  air  of  confusion  ap]>cared,  which 
was  soon  communicated  to  the  tribunal  itself. 
Several  of  the  members  arose,  some  left  the 
hall,  the  whole  place  exhibited  a  scene  of  dis- 
order, and  a  report  at  length  reached  Adeline 
that  the  Marquis  de  Montalt  was  dying.  A  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  in  uncertainty ;  but  the 
confusion  continued :  the  Marquis  did  not  ap- 
pear ;  and  at  Adeline's  desire  M.  Verneuil  went 
in  quest  of  more  positive  information. 

He  followed  a  crowd  which  was  hurrying  to- 
wards the  Chatelet,  and  with  some  difficulty 
gained  admittance  into  the  prison ;  but  the  por- 
ter at  the  gate,  whom  he  bad  bribed  for  a  pass- 
port, could  give  him  no  certain  information  on 
the  subject  of  his  inquiry ;  and  not  being  at  li- 
berty to  quit  his  post,  furnished  M.  Verneuil 
with  only  a  vague  direction  to  the  Marquis's 
apartment.  The  courts  were  silent  and  desert- 
ed, but  as  he  advanced,  a  distant  hum  of  voices 
led  him  on,  till  perceiving  several  persons  run- 
ning towards  a  staircase  which  appeared  beyond 
the  archway  of  a  long  passage,  he  followed  thi- 
ther, and  learned  that  the  Marquis  was  certain- 
ly dying.  The  staircase  was  filled  with  people; 
he  endeavoured  to  press  through  the  crowd, 
and  after  much  struggle  and  difficulty,  he 
reached  the  door  of  an  anti-room  which  com- 
municated with  the  apartment  where  the  Mar- 
quis lay,  and  whence  several  persons  now  is- 
sued. Here  be  learned  that  the  object  of  his 
inquiry  was  already  dead.  M.  Verneuil,  how- 
ever, pressed  through  the  anti-room  to  the  cham- 
ber, where  lay  the  Marquis  on  a  bed  surround- 
ed by  officere  of  the  law,  and  two  notaries  who 
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appeared  to  have  been  taking  down  depositions. 
His  countenance  was  suffused  with  a  black  and 
deadly  hue,  and  impressed  with  the  horrors  of 
death ;  M.  Verneuil  turned  away,  shocked  by 
the  spectacle,  and  on  inquiry  heard  that  the 
Marquis  had  died  by  poison. 

It  appeared  that,  convinced  he  had  nothing 
to  hope  from  his  trial,  he  had  taken  this  me- 
thod of  avoiding  an  ignominious  death.  In  the 
last  hours  of  life,  while  tortured  with  the  re- 
membrance of  his  crime,  he  resolved  to  make 
all  the  atonement  that  remained  for  him,  and 
having  swallowed  the  potion,  he  immediately 
sent  for  a  confessor  to  take  a  full  confession  of 
his  guilt,  and  two  notaries,  and  thus  establish- 
ed Adeline  beyond  dispute  in  the  rights  of  her 
birth ;  also  bequeathing  her  a  considerable  le- 
gacy. 

In  consequence  of  these  depositions  she  was 
soon  after  formally  acknowledged  as  the  (laugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Henry,  Marquis  de  Montalt, 
and  the  rich  estates  of  her  father  were  restored 
to  her.  She  immediately  threw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  king  in  behalf  of  Theodore  and  of  La 
Motte.  The  character  of  the  former,  the  cause 
in  which  he  had  risked  his  life,  and  the  occa- 
sion of  the  late  Marquis's  enmity  towards  him, 
were  circumstances  so  notorious,  and  so  forci- 
ble, that  it  was  more  than  probable  the  monarch 
would  have  granted  his  pardon  to  a  pleader  less 
irresistible  than  was  Adeline  de  Montalt.  Theo- 
dore La  Luc  not  only  received  an  ample  par- 
don, but  in  consideration  of  his  gallant  conduct 
towards  Adeline,  he  was  soon  after  raised  to  a 
post  of  considerable  rank  in  the  army. 

For  La  Motte,  who  had  been  condemned  for 
the  robbery  on  full  evidence,  and  who  had  been 
also  charged  with  the  crime  which  had  former- 
ly compelled  him  to  quit  Paris,  a  pardon  could 
not  be  obtained ;  but  at  the  earnest  supplica- 
tion of  Adeline,  and  in  consideration  of  the  ser- 
vice he  had  finally  rendered  her,  his  sentence 
was  softened  from  death  to  banishment.  This 
indulgence,  however,  would  have  availed  him 
little,  had  not  the  noble  generosity  of  Adeline 
silenced  other  prosecutions  that  were  preparing 
against  him,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  sum  more 
than  sufficient  to  support  his  family  in  a  foreign 
country.  This  kindness  operated  so  powerfully 
upon  his  heart,  which  had  been  betrayed  through 
weakness  rather  than  natural  depravity,  and 
awakened  so  keen  a  remorse  for  the  injuries  he 
had  once  meditated  against  a  benefactress  so 
noble,  that  his  former  nabits  became  odious  to 
him,  and  his  character  gradually  recovered>the 
hue  which  it  would  probably  always  have  worn, 
had  he  never  been  exposed  to  the  tempting  dis- 
sipations of  Paris. 

The  passion  which  Louis  had  so  long  owned 
for  Adeline  was  raised  almost  to  adoration  by 
her  late  conduct ;  but  he  now  relinquished 
even  the  faint  hope  which  he  had  hitherto  al- 
most unconsciously  cherished,  and;  since  the 


life  which  was  granted  to  Theodore  rendered 
this  sacrifice  necessary,  he  could  not  repine.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  seek  in  absence  the  tran- 
quillity he  had  lost,  and  to  place  his  future 
happiness  on  that  of  two  persons  so  deservedly 
dear  to  him.  . 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  La  Motte  and  his 
family  took  a  very  affecting  leave  of  Adeline: 
he  left  Paris  for  England,  where  it  was  his  de- 
sign to  settle ;  and  Louis,  who  was  eager  to  fly 
from  her  enchantments,  set  out  on  toe  same 
day  for  his  regiment. 

Adeline  remained  some  time  at  Paris,  to  set- 
tle her  affairs,  where  6he  was  introduced  by  M. 
Verneuil  to  the  few  and  distant  relations  that 
remained  of  her  family.   Among  these  were 

the  Count  and  Countess  D  and  the  Mons. 

Amand  who  had  so  much  engaged  her  pity  and 
esteem  at  Nice.  The  lady,  whose  death  he  la- 
mented, was  of  the  family  of  De  Montalt ;  and 
the  resemblance  which  he  had  traced  between 
her  features  and  those  of  Adeline,  her  cousin, 
was  something  more  than  the  effect  of  fancy. 
The  death  of  his  elder  brother  had  abruptly  re- 
called him  from  Italy ;  but  Adeline  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction to  observe,  that  the  heavy  melancholy 
which  formerly  oppressed  him,  had  yielded  to 
a  sort  of  placid  resignation,  and  that  Ins  coun- 
tenance was  often  enlivened  by  a  transient  gleam 
of  cheerfulness. 

The  Count  and  Countess  D  ,  who  were 
much  interested  by  her  goodness  and  beauty, 
invited  her  to  make  their  hotel  her  residence 
while  she  remained  at  Paris. 

Her  first  care  was  to  have  the  remains  of  her 
parent  removed  from  the  Abbey  of  St  Clair, 
and  deposited  in  the  vault  of  his  ancestors. — 
D'Aunoy  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged, 
for  the  murder.  At  the  place  of  execution  he 
had  described  the  spot  where  the  remains  of 
the  Marquis  were  concealed,  which  was  in  the 
stone-room  already  mentioned,  belonging  to  the 
abbey.  M.  Verneuil  accompanied  the  officers 
appointed  for  the  search,  and  attended  the  ashes 
of  the  Marquis  to  St  Maur,  an  estate  in  one  of 
the  northern  provinces.  There  they  were  de- 
posited with  the  solemn  funeral  pomp  becoming 
his  rank ;  Adeline  attended  as  chief  mourner  ; 
and  this  last  duty  paid  to  the  memory  of  her 
parent,  she  became  more  tranquil  and  resigned. 
The  MS.  that  recorded  his  sufferings  had  been 
found  at  the  abbey,  and  delivered  to  her  by  M. 
Verneuil,  and  she  preserved  it  with  the  pious 
enthusiasm  so  sacred  a  relic  deserved. 

On  her  return  to  Paris,  Theodore  La  Luc, 
who  was  come  from  Mont|>ellier,  awaited  her  ar- 
rival. The  happiness  of  this  meeting  was  cloud- 
ed by  the  account  he  brought  of  his  father, 
whose  extreme  danger  had  alone  withheld  him 
from  hastening  the  moment  he  obtained  his  li- 
berty to  thank  Adeline  for  the  life  she  had  pro- 
served.  She  now  received  him  as  the  friend  to 
whom  she  was  indebted  for  her  preservation, 
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and  as  the  lover  who  deserved,  and  possessed, 
her  tendeTest  affection.  The  remembrance  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  had  last 
met,  and  of  their  mutual  anguish,  rendered 
more  exquisite  the  happiness  of  the  present  mo- 
ments, wnen,  no  longer  oppressed  by  the  horrid 
prospect  of  ignominious  death  and  final  sepa- 
ration, they  looked  forward  only  to  the  smiling 
days  that  awaited  them,  when  hand  in  hand 
they  should  tread  the  flowery  scenes  of  life. 
The  contrast  which  memory  gave  of  the  past 
with  the  present,  frequently  drew  tears  of  ten- 
derness and  gratitude  to  their  eyes ;  and  the 
sweet  smile  which  seemed  struggling  to  dispel 
from  the  countenance-  of  Adeline  those  gems  of 
sorrow,  penetrated  the  heart  of  Theodore,  and 
brought  to  his  recollection  a  little  song,  which, 
in  other  circumstances,  he  had  formerly  sung  to 
her.  He  took  up  a  lute  that  lay  on  the  table, 
and,  touching  the  dulcet  chords,  accompanied 
it  with  the  following  words  :— 


SONO. 

Thk  rose  that  weeps  with  morning  dew, 
And  glitters  in  the  sunny  ray, 

In  tears  and  smiles  resembles  you, 

When  love  breaks  sorrow's  cloud  away. 

The  dews  that  bend  the  blushing  flow'r, 
Enrich  the  scent — renew  the  glow ; 

So  love's  sweet  tears  exalt  his  pow'r, 
So  bliss  more  brightly  shines  by  woe ! 


Her  affection  for  Theodore  had  induced  Ade- 
line to  reject  several  suitors,  which  her  good- 
ness, beauty,  and  wealth  had  already  attracted, 
and  who,  though  infinitely  his  superiors  in 
point  of  fortune,  were  many  of  them  inferior  to 
him  in  family,  and  all  of  them  in  merit. 

The  various  and  tumultuous  emotions  which 
the  late  events  had  called  forth  in  the  bosom  of 
Adeline,-  were  now  subsided ;  but  the  memory 
of  her  father  still  tinctured  her  mind  with  a 
melancholy  that  time  could  only  subdue ;  and 
she  refused  to  listen  to  the  supplications  of  Theo- 
dore till  the  period  she  had  prescribed  for  her 
mourning  should  be  expired.  The  necessity  of 
rejoining  his  regiment  obliged  him  to  leave  Pa- 
ris within  the  fortnight  after  his  arrival ;  but 
he  carried  with  him  the  assurance  of  receiving 
her  hand  soon  after  she  should  lay  aside  her  sa- 
ble habit,  and  departed  therefore  with  tolerable 
composure. 

M.  La  Luc's  very  precarious  state  was  a 
source  of  incessant  disquietude  to  Adeline,  and 
she  determined  to  accompany  M.  Verneuil,  who 
was  now  the  declared  lover  of  Clara,  to  Mont- 
pellier,  whither  La  Luc  had  immediately  gone 
on  the  liberation  of  his  son.  For  this  journey 
she  was  preparing,  when  she  received  from  her 
friend  a  flattering  account  of  his  amendment  ; 
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and  as  some  farther  settlement  of  her  affairs  re- 

Suired  her  presence  at  Paris,  she  deferred  her 
esign,  and  M.  Verneuil  departed  alone. 
When  Theodore's  affairs  assumed  a  more  fa- 
vourable aspect,  M.  Verneuil  had  written  to  La 
Luc,  and  communicated  to  him  the  secret  of  his 
heart  respecting  Clara.  La  Luc,  who  admired 
and  esteemed  M.  Verneuil,  and  who  was  not  ig- 
norant of  his  family  connections,  was  pleased 
with  the  proposed  alliance ;  Clara  thought  she 
had  never  seen  the  person  whom  she  was  so 
much  inclined  to  love ;  and  M.  Verneuil  received 
an  answer  favourable  to  his  wishes,  and  which 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  the  present  jour- 
ney to  Montpellier. 

The  restoration  of  his  happiness  and  the  cli- 
mate of  Montpellier  did  all  for  the  health  of  La 
Luc  that  his  most  anxious  friends  could  wish, 
and  he  was  at  length  so  far  recovered  as  to  visit 
Adeline  at  her  estate  of  St  Maur.  Clara  and 
M.  Verneuil  accompanied  him,  and  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  between  France  and  Spain  soon  after 
permitted  Theodore  to  join  this  happy  party. 
When  La  Luc,  thus  restored  to  those  most  dear 
to  him,  looked  back  on  the  miseries  he  had  es- 
caped, and  forward  to  the  blessings  that  await- 
ed him,  his  heart  dilated  with  emotions  of  ex- 
quisite joy  and  gratitude;  and  his  venerable 
countenance,  softened  by  an  expression  of  com- 
placent delight,  exhibited  a  perfect  picture  of 
happy  age. 


CHAP.  xxvr. 

Last  cams  Joy'*  ecstatic  trim] : 

They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  strain. 

They  taw  in  Troipe'i  vale  her  native  maid* 

Amidst  the  festal  sounding  shades, 

To  some  unweary*d  minstrel  dancing, 

While,  as  hit  flyinR  ringer*  kiM'd  the  strings. 

Love  fram'd  with  mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round. 

Ode  to  the  Ptutiont. 

Adeliwe,  in  the  society  of  friends  so  beloved, 
lost  the  impression  of  that  melancholy  which  the 
fate  of  her  parent  had  occasioned  ;  she  recover- 
ed all  her  natural  vivacity  ;  and  when  she  threw 
off  the  mourning  habit  which  filial  piety  had  re- 
quired her  to  assume,  she  gave  her  hand  to 
Theodore.  The  nuptials  which  were  celebra- 
ted at  St  Maur,  were  graced  by  the  presence  of 
the  Count  and  Countess  D  ,  and  La  Luc  had 
the  supreme  felicity  of  confirming  on  the  same 
day  the  flattering  destinies  of  both  his  children. 
Wnen  the  ceremony  was  over,  he  blessed  and 
embraced  them  all  with  tears  of  fatherly  affec- 
tion. I  thank  thee,  O  God  !  that  I  have  been 
permitted  to  see  this  hour,  said  he ;  whenever 
it  shall  please  thee  to  call  me  hence,  I  will  de- 
part in  peace. 

Long,  very  long,  may  you  be  spared  to  bless 
your  children,  replied  Adeline. — Clara  kissed 
her  father's  hand  and  wept :  Long,  very  long  ! 
she  repeated,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible. — La 
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Luc  smiled  cheerfully,  and  turned  the  discourse 
to  a  subject  less  affecting. 

But  the  time  now  drew  nigh  when  La  Luc 
thought  it  neceaaary  to  return  to  the  duties  of 
his  pariah,  from  which  he  had  ao  long  been  ab- 
sent. Madame  La  Luc  too,  who  had  attended 
him  during  the  period  of  his  danger  at  Mont- 
pellier,  and  thence  returned  to  Savoy,  complain- 
ed much  of  the  solitude  of  her  life ;  and  this 
was  with  her  brother  an  additional  motive  for 
his  speedy  departure.  Theodore  and  Adeline, 
who  could  not  support  the  thought  of  a  separa- 
tion from  this  venerable  parent,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  give  up  his  chateau,  and  to  re- 
side with  them  in  France ;  but  he  was  held  by 
strong  ties  to  Leloncourt.  For  many  years  he 
had  constituted  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
his  parishioners ;  they  revered  and  loved  him  as 
a  father — he  regarded  them  with  almost  parent- 
al affection.  The  attachment  they  discovered  to- 
wards him  on  his  departure  was  not  forgotten 
either;  it  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  he  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  forsaking 
them  now  that  Heaven  had  showered  on  him  its 
abundance.  It  is  sweet  to  live  for  them,  said  he, 
and  I  will  also  die  amongst  them. — A  sentiment 
of  a  still  more  tender  nature — (and  let  not  the 
stoic  profane  it  with  the  name  of  weakness,  or 
the  man  of  the  world  scorn  it  as  unnatural)— 
a  sentiment  still  more  tender  attracted  him  to 
Leloncourt — the  remains  of  his  wife  reposed 
there. 

Since  La  Luc  would  not  reside  in  France, Theo- 
dore and  Adeline,  to  whom  the  splendid  gaieties 
that  courted  them  at  Paris  were  very  inferior 
temptations  to  the  sweet  domestic  pleasures  and 
refined  society  which  J^eloncourt  would  afford, 
determined  to  accompany  La  Luc  and  Mon.  and 
Madame  Verneuil  abroad.  Adeline  arranged 
her  affairs  so  as  to  render  her  residence  in  France 
unnecessary ;  and  having  bade  an  affectionate 

adieu  to  the  Count  and  Countess  I)  ,  and  to 

M.  Amand,  who  had  recovered  a  tolerable  de- 
gree of  cheerfulness,  she  departed  with  her 
friends  for  Savoy. 

They  travelled  leisurely,  and  frequently  turn- 
ed out  of  their  way  to  view  whatever  was  wor- 
thy of  observation.  After  a  long  and  pleasant 
journey,  they  came  once  more  within  view  of 
the  Swiss  mountains,  the  sight  of  which  revived 
a  thousand  interesting  recollections  in  the  mind 
of  Adeline.  She  remembered  the  circumstances 
and  the  sensations  under  which  she  had  first 
seen  them — when  an  orphan,  flying  from  perse- 
cution to  seek  shelter  among  strangers,  and  lost 
to  the  only  person  on  earth  whom  she  loved — 
she  remembered  this,  and  the  contrast  of  the 
present  moment  struck  with  all  its  force  upon 
her  heart. 

The  countenance  of  Clara  brightened  into 
smiles  of  the  most  animated  delight,  as  she  drew 
near  the  beloved  scenes  of  her  infant  pleasures  ; 


and  Theodore,  often  looking  from  the  windows, 
caught  with  patriotic  enthusiasm  the  magnifi- 
cent and  changing  scenery  which  the  receding 
mountains  successively  disclosed. 

It  was  evening  when  they  approached  within 
a  few  miles  of  Leloncourt,  and  the  road,  wind- 
ing round  the  foot  of  a  stupendous  crag,  pre- 
sented them  a  full  view  of  the  lake,  and  of  the 
peaceful  dwelling  of  La  Luc.  An  exclamation  of 
joy  from  the  whole  party  announced  the  disco- 
very, and  the  glan  cc  of  pleasure  was  reflected  from 
every  eye.  The  sun's  last  light  gleamed  upon 
the  water  that  reposed  in  crystal  purity  below, 
mellowed  every  feature  of  the  landscape,  and 
touched  with  purple  splendour  the  clouds  that 
rolled  along  the  mountain  tops. 

La  Luc  welcomed  his  family  to  his  happy 
home,  and  sent  op  a  silent  thanksgiving  that  ne 
was  permitted  thus  to  return  to  it.  Adeline 
continued  to  gaze  upon  each  well-known  object, 
and  again  reflecting  on  the  vicissitudes  of  grief 
and  joy,  and  the  surprising  change  of  fortune 
which  she  had  experienced  since  last  she  saw 
them,  her  heart  dilated  with  gratitude  and  com- 
placent delight.  She  looked  at  Theodore,  whom 
i  A  these  very  scenes  she  had  lamented  as  lost  to  her 
for  ever ;  who,  when  found  again,  was  about  to 
be  torn  from  her  by  an  ignominious  death,  but 
who  now  sat  by  her  side,  her  secure  and  happy 
husband,  the  pride  of  his  family  and  herself; 
and  while  the  sensibility  of  her  heart  flowed  in 
tears  from  her  ey  es,  a  smile  of  ineffable  tender- 
ness told  him  all  she  felt.  He  gently  pressed 
her  hand,  and  answered  her  with  a  look  of  love. 
'  Peter,  who  now  rode  up  to  the  carriage  with 
a  face  full  of  joy  and  of  importance,  interrupted 
a  course  of  sentiment  which  was  become  almost 
too  interesting.  Ah !  my  dear  master !  cried  he, 
welcome  home  again.  Here  is  the  Tillage,  God 
bless  it !  It  is  worth  a  million  such  places  as  Pa- 
ris. Thank  St  Jacques,  we  are  all  safe  back 
again ! 

This  effusion  of  honest  Peter's  joy  was  recei- 
ved and  answered  with  the  kindness  it  deserved. 
As  they  drew  near  the  lake,  music  sounded  over 
the  water,  and  they  presently  saw  a  large  party 
of  the  villagers'  assembled  on  a  green  spot  that 
sloped  to  the  very  margin  of  the  waves,  and  dan- 
cing in  all  their  holiday  finery.  It  was  the 
evening  of  a  festival.  The  elder  peasants  sat 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees  that  crowned  this 
little  eminence,  eating  milk  and  fruits,  and 
watching  their  sons  and  daughters  frisk  it  away 
to  the  sprightly  notes  of  the  tabor  and  pipe, 
which  was  joined  by  the  softer  tones  of  a  man- 
dolin. 

The  scene  was  highly  interesting,  and  what 
added  to  its  picturesque  beauty  was  a  group  of 
cattle  that  stood,  some  on  the  brink,  some  half  in 
the  water,  and  others  reposing  on  the  green  bank, 
while  several  peasant  girls,  dressed  in  the  neat 
simplicity  of  their  country,  were  dispensing  the 
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milky  feast.  Peter  now  rode  on  first,  and  a 
crowd  soon  collected  round  him,  who,  learning 
that  their  beloved  master  was  at  hand,  went 
forth  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  Their  warm 
and  honest  expressions  of  joy  diffused  an  ex- 
quisite satisfaction  over  the  heart  of  the  good 
La  Luc,  who  met  them  with  the  kindness  of  a 
father,  and  who  could  scarcely  forbear  shedding 
tears  to  this  testimony  of  attachment.  When 
the  younger  part  of  the  peasants  heard  of  his 
arrival,  the  general  joy  was  such,  that,  led  by 
the  tabor  and  pipe,  they  danced  before  his  car- 
riage to  the  chateau,  where  they  again  welco- 
med him  and  his  family  with  the  enlivening 
strains  of  music  At  the  gate  of  the  chateau 
they  were  received  by  Madame  La  Luc,  and  a 
happier  party  never  met. 

As  the  evening  was  uncommonly  mild  and 
beautiful,  supper  was  spread  in  the  garden. 
When  the  repast  was  over,  Clara,  whose  heart 
was  all  glee,  proposed  a  dance  by  moonlight 
It  will  be  delicious,  said  she ;  the  moon-beams 
are  already  dancing  on  the  waters.  See  what  a 
stream  of  radiance  they  throw  across  the  lake, 
and  how  they  sparkle  round  that  little  promon- 
tory on  the  left  The  freshness  of  the  hour, 
too,  invites  to  dancing. 

They  all  agreed  to  the  proposal- — And  let  the 
good  people  who  have  so  heartily  welcomed  us 
home  be  called  in  too,  said  La  Luc ;  they  shall 
all  partake  our  happiness.  There  is  devotion  in 
making  others  happy,  and  gratitude  ought  to 
make  us  devout  Peter,  bring  more  wine,  and 
Bet  some  tables  under  the  trees. — Peter  flew,  and, 
while  chairs  and  tables  were  placing,  Clara  ran 
for  her  favourite  lute,  the  lute  which  had  for- 
merly afforded  her  such  delight,and  which  Ade- 
line had  often  touched  with  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression. Clara's  light  hand  now  ran  over  the 
chords,  and  drew  forth  tones  of  tender  sweet- 
ness, her  voice  accompanying  the  following 


AIR.. 

Now,  at  Moonlight's  fairy  hour, 
When  faintly  gleams  each  dewy  steep, 

And  vale  and  mountain,  lake  and  bow'r, 
In  solitary  grandeur  sleep ; 

When  slowly  sinks  the  evening  breeze, 
That  lulls  the  mind  in  pensive  care, 

And  fancy  loftier  visions  sees, 
Bid  Music  wake  the  silent  air. 

Bid  the  merry,  merry  tabor  sound, 
And  with  the  Fays  of  lawn  or  glade, 

In  tripping  circlet  beat  the  ground, 
Under  the  high  trees'  trembling  shade. 

Now,  at  Moonlight's  fairy  hour, 
Shall  Music  breathe  her  dulcet  voice. 

And  o'er  the  waves,  with  magic  pow'r, 
Call  on  Echo  to  rejoice. 


Peter,  who  could  not  move  in  a  sober  step, 
had  already  spread  refreshments  under  the  trees, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  lawn  was  encircled  with 
peasantry.  The  rural  pipe  and  tabor  were  pla- 
ced, at  Clara's  request,  under  the  shade  of  ner 
beloved  acacias  on  the  margin  of  the  lake ;  the 
merry  notes  of  music  sounded,  Adeline  led  off 
the  dance,  and  the  mountains  answered  only  to 
the  strains  of  mirth  and  melody. 

The  venerable  La  Luc  sat  among  the  elder 
peasants,  and  as  he  surveyed  the  scene — his 
children  and  people  thus  assembled  round  him 
in  one  grand  compact  of  harmony  and  ioy — the 
frequent  tear  bedewed  his  cheek,  and  he  seem- 
ed to  taste  the  fulness  of  an  exalted  delight 

So  much  was  every  heart  roused  to  gladness, 
that  the  morning  dawn  began  to  peep  upon  the 
scene  of  their  festivity,  when  every  cottager  re- 
turned to  his  home,  blessing  the  benevolence  of 
La  Luc 

After  passing  some  weeks  with  La  Luc,  M. 
Verneuil  bought  a  chateau  in  the  village  of  Le- 
loncourt,  and  as  it  was  the  only  one  no*  already 
occupied,  Theodore  looked  out  for  a  residence 
in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
leagues,  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  where  the  waters  retire  into  a  small 
bay,  he  purchased  a  villa.  The  chateau  was 
characterized  by  an  air  of  simplicity  and  taste, 
rather  than  of  magnificence,  which  was  the 
chief  trait  ui  the  surrounding  scene.  The  cha- 
teau was  almoBt  encircled  with  woods,  which 
forming  a  grand  amphitheatre,  swept  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  abounded  with  wild  and 
romantic  walks.  Here  nature  was  suffered  to 
sport  in  all  her  beautiful  luxuriance,  except  • 
where  here  and  there  the  hand  of  art  formed  the 
foliage  to  admit  a  view  of  the  blue  waters  of  the 
lake,  with  the  white  sail  that  glided  by,  or  of 
the  distant  mountains.  In  front  of  the  chateau 
the  woods  opened  to  a  lawn,  and  the  eve  was 
suffered  to  wander  over  the  lake,  whose  bosom 
presented  an  ever-moving  picture,  while  its  va- 
ried margin,  sprinkled  with  villas,  woods,  and 
towns,  and  crowned  beyond  with  the  snowy  and 
sublime  Alps,  rising  point  behind  poiut  in  aw- 
ful confusion,  exhibited  a  scenery  of  almost  un- 
equalled magnificence. 

Here,  contemning  the  splendour  of  false  hap- 
piness, and  possessing  the  pure  and  rational  de- 
lights of  a  love,  refined  into  the  most  tender 
friendship,  surrounded  by  the  friends  so  dear  to 
them,  and  visited  by  a,  select  and  enlightened 
society — here,  in  the  very  bosom  of  felicity,  li- 
ved Tneodore  and  Adeline  La  Luc 

The  passion  of  Louis  de  la  Motte  yielded  at 
length  to  the  powers  of  absence  and  necessity. 
He  still  loved  Adeline,  but  it  was  with  the  placid 
tenderness  of  friendship,  and  when,  at  the  ear- 
nest  invitation  of  Theodore,  he  visited  die  villa, 
be  beheld  their  happiness  with  a  satisfaction 
unalloyed  by  any  emotion  of  envy.  He  after- 
wards married  a  lady  of  some  fortune  at  Geneva, 
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and  resigning  his  commission  in  the  French  ser-  their  happiness  contracted,  but  diffused  to  all 

rice,  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  in-  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence, 

creased  the  social  delights  of  Theodore  and  Ade-  The  indigent  and  unhappy  rejoiced  in  their  be- 

line.  nevolence,  the  Tirtuous  and  enlightened  in  their 

Their  former  lives  afforded  an  example  of  tri-  friendship,  and  their  children  in  parents  whose 

als  well  endured  ;  and  their  present,  of  virtues  example  impressed  upon  their  hearts  the  precepts 

greatly  rewarded ;  and  this  reward  they  con-  offered  to  their  understandings, 
tinued  to  deserve— for  not  to 


END  OP  THE   ROMANCE  OF  THE  FOREST. 
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SOME  PIECES  OF  POETRY. 

Fate  sits  on  these  dark  battlements,  and  frowns, 
And,  v  the  portals  open  to  receive  me. 
Her  roice,  in  sullen  cchdes,  through  the  courts 
Tells  of  a  name!  cm  deed. 


BY 

ANN  RADCLIFFE. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Home  is  the  resort 


of  love,  of  joy,  of  iit-acc,  and  plenty,  where, 


fi'd  fiicnd* 


Supporting  j 


On  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Garonne,  in  the 
province  of  Gascony,  stood,  in  the  year  158*," 
the  chateau  of  Monsieur  St  Aubert.  From  its 
windows  were  seen  the  pastoral  landscapes  of 
Guienne  and  Gascony  stretching  along  the  river, 
gay  with  luxuriant  woods  and  vines,  and  plan- 
tations of  olives.  To  the  south,  the  view  was 
bounded  by  the  majestic  Pyrenees,  whose  sum- 
mits, veiled  in  clouds,  or  exhibiting  awful  forms, 
seen,  and  lost  again,  as  the  partial  vapours  roll- 
ed along,  were  sometimes  barren,  and  gleamed 
through  the  blue  tinge  of  air,  and  sometimes 
frowned  with  forests  of  gloomy  pine,  that  swept 
downward  to  their  base.  These  tremendous  pre- 
cipices were  contrasted  by  the  soft  green  of  the 
pastures  and  woods  that  hung  upon  their  skirts ; 
among  whose  flocks,  and  herds,  and  simple  cot- 
tages, the  eye,  after  having  scaled  the  cliffs 
above,  delighted  to  repose.  To  the  north,  and 
"to  the  east,  the  plains  of  Guienne  and  Langue- 
doc  were  lost  in  the  mist  of  distance ;  on  the 
west,  Gascony  was  bounded  by  the  waters  of 
Biscay. 

M.  St  Aubert  loved  to  wander,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  on  the  margin  of  the  Garonne, 
and  to  listen  to  the  music  that  floated  on  its 
waves.  He  had  known  life  in  other  forms  than 
those  of  pastoral  simplicity,  having  mingled  in 
the  gay  and  in  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world ; 
but  the  nattering  portrait  of  mankind,  which  his 
heart  had  delineated  in  early  youth,  his  experi- 


once  had  too  sorrowfully  corrected.  Yet,  amidst 
the  changing  visions  of  life,  his  principles  re- 
mained unshaken,  bis  benevolence  unchilled ; 
and  he  retired  from  the  multitude,  more  in  pity 
than  in  anger,  to  scenes  of  simple  nature,  to  the 
pure  delights  of  literature,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
domestic  virtues. 

He  was  a  descendant  from  the  younger  branch 
of  an  illustrious  family,  and  it  was  designed, 
that  the  deficiency  of  his  patrimonial  wealth 
should  be  supplied  either  by  a  splendid  alliance 
in  marriage,  or  by  success  in  tlie  intrigues  of 
public  afrairs.  But  St  Aubert  had  too  nice  a 
sense  of  honour  to  fulfil  the  latter  hope,  and  too 
small  a  portion  of  ambition  to  sacrifice  what  he 
called  happiness,  to  the  attainment  of  wealth. 
After  the  aeathof  his  father  he  married  a  very 
amiable  woman,  his  equal  in  birth,  and  not  his 
superior  in  fortune.  The  late  Monsieur  St  Au- 
bert's  liberality,  or  extravagance,  had  so  much 
involved  his  affairs,  that  his  son  found  it  neces- 
sary to  dispose  of  a  part  of  the  family  domain  ; 
ana,  some  years  after  his  marriage,  he  sold  it  to 
Monsieur  Quesnel,  the  brother  of  his  wife,  and 
retired  to  a  small  estate  in  Gascony,  where  con- 
jugal felicity,  and  parental  duties,  divided  his 
attention  with  the  treasures  of  knowledge  and 
the  illuminations  of  genius. 

To  this  spot  he  had  been  attached  from  his 
infancy.  He  had  often  made  excursions  to  it 
when  a  boy ;  and  the  impressions  of  delight 
given  to  his  mind  by  the  homely  kindness  of  the 
grey-headed  peasant,  to  whom  it  was  intrusted, 
and  whose  fruit  and  cream  never  failed,  had  not 
been  obliterated  by  succeeding  circumstances. 
The  green  pastures,  along  which  he  had  so  of- 
ten bounded  in  the  exultation  of  health,  and 
youthful  freedom — the  woods,  under  whose  re- 
freshing shade  he  had  first  indulged  that  pen- 
sive melancholy,  which  afterwards  made  a  strong 
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feature  of  his  character — the  wild  walks  of  the 
mountains,  the  river,  on  whose  waves  he  had 
floated,  and  the  distant  plains,  which  seemed 
boundless  as  his  early  hopes — were  never  after 
remembered  by  St  Aubert  but  with  enthusiasm 
and  regret  At  length  he  disengaged  himself 
from  the  world,  and  retired  hither,  to  realize  the 
wishes  of  many  years. 

The  building,  as  it  then  stood,  was  merely  a 
summer  cottage,  rendered  interesting  to  a  stran- 
ger by  its  neat  simplicity,  or  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  scene ;  and  considerable  additions 
were  necessary  to  make  it  a  comfortable  family 
residence.  St  Aubert  felt  a  kind  of  affection  for 
every  part  of  the  fabric,  which  he  remembered 
in  his  youth,  and  would  not  suffer  a  stone  of  it 
to  be  removed ;  so  that  the  new  building,  adapt- 
ed to  the  style  of  the  old  one,  formed  with  it 
only  a  simple  and  elegant  residence.  The  taste 
of  Madame  St  Aubert  was  conspicuous  in  its 
internal  finishing,  where  the  same  chaste  sim- 
plicity was  observable  in  the  furniture,  and  in 
the  few  ornaments  of  the  apartments,  that  cha- 
racterized the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  library  occupied  the  west  side  of  the  cha- 
teau, and  was  enriched  by  a  collection  of  the 
best  books  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
This  room  opened  upon  a  grove,  which  stood  on 
the  brow  of  a  gentle  declivity,  that  fell  towards 
the  river,  and  the  tall  trees  gave  it  a  melancholy 
and  pleasing  shade ;  while  from  the  windows  the 
eye  caught,  beneath  the  spreading  branches,  the 
gay  and  luxuriant  landscape  stretching  to  the 
west,  and  overlooked  on  the  left  by  the  bold  pre- 
cipice of  the  Pyrenees.  Adjoining  the  library  was 
a  green-house,  stored  with  scarce  and  beautiful 
plants  ;  for  one  of  the  amusements  of  St  Aubert 
was  the  study  of  botany ;  and  among  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  which  afforded  a  luxurious 
feast  to  the  mind  of  the  naturalist,  he  often  pass- 
ed the  day  in  the  pursuits  of  his  favourite  science. 
He  was  sometimes  accompanied  in  these  little  ex- 
cursions by  Madame  St  Aubert,  and  frequently 
by  his  daughter ;  when,  with  a  small  osier  basket 
to  receive  plants,  and  another  filled  with  cold 
refreshments,  such  as  the  cabin  of  the  shepherd 
did  not  afford,  they  wandered  away  among  the 
most  romantic  and  magnificent  scenes,  nor  suf- 
fered the  charms  of  Nature's  lowly  children  to 
abstract  them  from  the  observance  of  her  stu- 
pendous works.    When  weary  of  sauntering 
among  cliffs  that  seemed  scarcely  accessible  but 
to  the  steps  of  the  enthusiast,  and  where  no 
track  appeared  on  the  vegetation,  but  what  the 
foot  of  the  izard  had  left,  they  would  seek  one 
of  those  green  recesses,  which  so  beautifully 
adorn  the  bosom  of  these  mountains;  where, 
under  the  shade  of  the  lofty  larch,  or  cedar,  they 
enjoyed  their  simple  repast,  made  sweeter  by 
the  waters  of  the  cool  stream  that  crept  along 
the  turf,  and  by  the  breath  of  wild  flowers  and 
aromatic  plants  that  fringed  the  rocks,  and  in- 
laid the  grass. 


Adjoining  the  eastern  side  of  the  green-house, 
looking  towards  the  plains  of  Languedoc,  was  a 
room,  which  Emily  called  hers,  and  which  con- 
tained her  books,  her  drawings,  her  musical  in- 
struments, with  some  favourite  birds  and  plants. 
Here  she  usually  exercised  herself  in  elegant 
arts,  cultivated  only  because  they  were  conge- 
nial to  her  taste,  and  in  which  native  genius, 
assisted  by  the  instructions  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  St  Aubert,  made  her  an  early  profi- 
cient. The  windows  of  this  room  were  particu- 
larly pleasant ;  they  descended  to  the  floor,  and, 
opening  upon  the  little  lawn  that  surrounded 
the  house,  the  eye  was  led  between  groves  of 
almond,  palm-trees,  flowering  ash,  and  myrtle, 
to  the  distant  landscape,  where  the  Garonne 
wandered. 

The  peasants  of  this  gay  climate  were  often 
seen  on  an  evening,  when  the  day's  labour  was 
done,  dancing  in  groups  on  the  margin  of  the 
river.  Their  sprightly  melodies,  debonnaire  steps, 
the  fanciful  figure  of  their  dances,  with  the  , 
tasteful  and  capricious  manner  in  which  the  girls 
adjusted  their  simple  dress,  gave  a  character  to 
the  scene  entirely  French. 

The  front  of  the  chateau,  which,  having  a 
southern  aspect,  opened  upon  the  grandeur  of 
the  mountains,  was  occupied  on  the  ground  floor 
by  a  rustic  hall,  and  two  excellent  sitting  rooms. 
The  first  floor,  for  the  cottage  had  no  second 
story,  was  laid  out  in  bed-chambers,  except  one 
apartment  that  opened  to  a  balcony,  and  which 
was  generally  used  for  a  breakfast-room. 

In  the  surrounding  ground,  St  Aubert  had 
made  very  tasteful  improvements ;  yet,  such  was 
his  attachment  to  objects  he  had  remembered 
from  his  boyish  days,  that  he  had  in  some  in- 
stances sacrificed  taste  to  sentiment.  There  were 
two  old  larches  that  shaded  the  building,  and 
interrupted  the  prospect :  St  Aubert  had  some- 
times declared  that  he  believed  he  should  have 
been  weak  enough  to  have  wept  at  their  fall.  In 
addition  to  these  larches  he  planted  a  little  grove 
of  beech,  pine,  and  mountain-ash.    On  a  lofty 
terrace,  formed  by  the  swelling  bonk  of  the  ri- 
ver, rose  a  plantation  of  orange,  lemon,  and 
palm-trees,  whose  fruit,  in  the  coolness  of  the 
evening,  breathed  delicious  fragrance.  With 
these  were  mingled  a  few  trees  of  other  species. 
Here,  under  the  ample  shade  of  a  plane-tree, 
that  spread  its  majestic  canopy  towards  the  ri- 
ver, St  Aubert  loved  to  ait  in  the  fine  evenings 
of  summer  with  his  wife  and  children,  watch- 
ing beneath  its  foliage,  the  setting-sun,  the  mild 
splendour  of  its  light  fading  from  the  distant 
landscape,  till  the  shadows  of  twilight  melted 
its  various  features  into  one  tint  of  sober  grey. 
Here,  too,  he  loved  to  read  and  to  converse  with 
Madame  St  Aubert ;  or  to  play  with  his  chil- 
dren, resigning  himself  to  the  influence  of  those 
sweet  affections,  which  are  ever  attendant  on 
simplicity  and  nature.  He  has  often  said,  while  : 
tears  of  pleasure  trembled  in  his  eyes,  that  these  | 
17 
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were  moments  infinitely  more  delightful  than  son  of  fortitude ;  for  he  was  often  obliged  to 

any  passed  amid  the  brilliant  arid  tumultuous  witness,  with  seeming  indifference,  the  tears  and 

scenes  that  arc  courted  by  the  world.  His  heart  struggles  which  his  caution  occasioned  her. 

was  occupied  ;  it  had,  what  can  be  so  rarely  In  person,  Emily  resembled  her  mother;  ha- 

said,  no  wish  for  a  happiness  beyond  what  it  ex-  ring  the  same  elegant  symmetry  of  form,  the 

perienced.   The  consciousness  of  acting  right  same  delicacy  of  features,  and  the  same  blue 

diffused  a  serenity  oyer  his  manners,  which  no-  eyes,  full  of  tender  sweetness.    But,  lovely  as 

thing  else  could  impart  to  a  man  of  moral  per-  was  her  person,  it  was  the  varied  expression  of 

cepuons  like  his,  and  which  refined  his  sense  of  her  countenance,  as  conversation  awakened  the 

cverv  surrounding  blessing.  nicer  emotions  of  her  mind,  that  threw  such  a 

The  deepest  shade  of  twilight  did  not  send  captivating  grace  around  her : 
him  from  his  favourite  plane-tree.    He  loved 

the  soothing  hour,  when  the  last  tints  of  light  Those  tendVer  tints,  that  than  the  careless  eye, 

die  away ;  when  the  stars,  one  by  one,  tremble  And,  in  the  world's  contagious  circle,  die. 
through  ether,  and  are  reflected  on  the  dark 

mirror  of  the  waters  ;  that  hour,  which,  of  all  St  Aubert  cultivated  her  understanding  with 
others,  inspires  the  mind  with  pensive  tender-  the  most  scrupulous  care.  He  gave  her  Bare- 
ness, and  often  elevates  it  to  sublime  contempla-  neral  view  of  the  sciences,  and  an  exact  acquaint- 
tion.  When  the  moon  shed  her  soft  rays  among  ance  with  every  part  of  elegant  literature.  He 
the  foliage,  he  still  lingered,  and  his  pastoral  taught  her  Latin  and  English,  chiefly  that  she 
supper  of  cream  and  fruits  was  often  spread  be-  might  understand  the  sublimity  of  their  best 
neath  it.  Then,  on  the  stillness  of  night,  came  poets.  She  discovered  in  her  early  years  a  taste 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  breathing  sweetness  for  works  of  genius  ;  and  it  was  St  Aubert '» 
and  awakening  melancholy.  principle,  as  well  as  his  inclination,  to  promote 
The  first  interruptions  to  the  happiness  he  every  innocent  means  of  happiness. — A  well-in- 
had  known  since  his  retirement,  were  occasioned  formed  mind,  he  would  say,  is  the  best  secu- 
by  the  death  of  his  two  sons.  He  lost  them  at  rity  against  the  contagion  of  folly  and  of  vice, 
that  age  when  infantine  simplicity  is  so  fasci-  The  vacant  mind  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  relief, 
nating ;  and  though,  in  consideration  of  Ma-  and  ready  to  plunge  into  error,  to  escape  from 
dame  St  Aubert's  distress,  he  restrained  the  ex-  the  languor  of  idleness.  Store  it  with  ideas, 
pression  of  his  own,  and  endeavoured  to  bear  it,  teach  ft  the  pleasure  of  thinking ;  and  the  temp- 
as  he  meant,  with  philosophy,  he  had,  in  truth,  tations  of  the  world  without,  will  be  counteract- 
no  philosophy  that  could  render  him  calm  to  ed  by  the  gratifications  derived  from  the  world 
such  losses.  One  daughter  was  now  his  only  within.  Thought,  and  cultivation,  are  neces- 
surviving  child  ;  and,  while  he  watched  theun-  sary  equally  to  the  happiness  of  a  country  and 
folding  of  her  infant  character,  with  anxious  a  city  life ;  in  the  first  they  prevent  the  uneasy 
fondness,  he  endeavoured,  with  unremitting  ef-  sensations  of  indolence,  and  afford  a  sublime 
fort,  to  counteract  those  traits  in  her  disposition,  pleasure  in  the  taste  they  create  for  the  beauti- 
which  might  hereafter  lead  her  from  happiness,  fill,  and  the  grand  ;  in  the  latter,  they  make 
She  had  discovered  in  her  early  years  uncommon  dissipation  less  an  object  of  necessity,  and  con- 
delicacy  of  mind,  warm  affections,  and  ready  sequently  of  interest. 

benevolence ;  but  with  these  was  observable  a  It  was  one  of  Emily's  earliest  pleasures  to 
degree  of  susceptibility  too  exquisite  to  admit  of  ramble  among  the  scenes  of  nature ;  nor  was  it 
lasting  peace.  As  she  advanced  in  youth,  this  in  the  soft  and  glowing  landscape  that  she  most 
sensibility  gave  a  pensive  tone  to  her  spirits,  delighted;  she  loved  more  the  wild  wood- walks, 
and  a  softness  to  ner  manner,  which  added  that  skirted  the  mountain ;  and  still  more  the 
grace  to  beauty,  and  rendered  her  a  very  inte-  mountains  stupendous  recesses,  where  the  si- 
resting  object  to  persons  of  a  congenial  disposi-  lence  and  grandeur  of  solitude  impressed  a  sa- 
tion.  But  St  Aubert  had  too  much  good  sense  cred  awe  upon  her  heart,  and  lifted  her  thoughts 
to  prefer  a  chunn  to  a  virtue  ;  and  had  penetra-  to  the  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  In  scenes 
tion  enough  to  see,  that  this  charm  was  too  like  these  she  would  often  linger  alone,  wrapt 
dangerous  to  its  possessor  to  be  allowed  the  cha-  in  a  melancholy  charm,  till  the  last  gleam  of 
meter  of  a  blessing.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  day  faded  from  the  west ;  till  the  lonely  sound 
to  stren  gthen  her  mind  ;  to  inure  her  to  habits  of  a  sheep-bell,  or  the  distant  bark  of  a  watch - 
of  self-command ;  to  teach  her  to  reject  the  first  dog,  were  all  that  broke  on  the  stillness  of  the 
impulse  of  her  feelings,  and  to  look,  with  cool  evening.  Then,  the  gloom  of  the  woods,  the 
examination,  upon  the  lUsappointmentshesome-  trembling  of  their  leaves,  at  intervals,  in  the 
times  threw  in  her  way.  While  he  instructed  breeze ;  the  bat,  flitting  on  the  twilight ;  the 
her  to  resist  first  impressions,  and  to  acquire  cottage-lights,  now  seen,  and  now  lost — were 
that  steady  dignity  of  mind,  that  can  alone  circumstances  that  awakened  her  mind  into  ef- 
counter balance  the  passions,  and  bear  us,  as  far  fort,  and  led  to  enthusiasm  and  poetry, 
as  is  compatible  with  our  nature,  above  the  Her  favourite  walk  was  to  a  little  fishing- 
reach  of  circumstances,  he  taught  himself  a  les-  house,  belonging  to  St  Aubert,  in  a  woody  glen, 
vol.  X.  V 
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on  the  margin  of  arivulet  thatdescendedfrom  the 
Pyrenees,  and,  after  foaming  among  their  rocks, 
wound  its  silent  way  beneath  the  shades  it  re* 
fleeted.  Above  the  woods  that  screened  this 
glen,  rose  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  often  burst  boldly  on  the  eye,  through 
the  glades  below.  Sometimes  the  shattered  face 
of  a  rock  only  was  seen,  crowned  with  wild 
shrubs ;  or  a  shepherd's  cabin  seated  on  a  cliff, 
overshadowed  by  dark  cypress,  or  waving  ash. 
Emerging  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  woods, 
the  glade  opened  to  the  distant  landscape,  where 
the  rich  pastures  and  vine-covered  slopes  of  Gas- 
cony  gradually  declined  to  the  plains,  and  there, 
on  the  winding  shores  of  the  Garonne,  groves, 
and  hamlets,  and  villas — their  outlines  softened 
by  distance — melted  from  the  eye  into  one  rich 
harmonious  tint. 

This,  too,  was  the  favourite  retreat  of  St  Au- 
bert,  to  which  he  frequently  withdrew  from  the 
fervour  of  noon,  with  his  wife,  his  daughter, 
and  his  books ;  or  came  at  the  sweet  evening 
hour  to  welcome  the  silent  dusk,  or  to  listen  for 
the  music  of  the  nightingale.  Sometimes,  too, 
he  brought  music  of  his  own,  and  awakened 
every  fair  echo  with  the  tender  accents  of  his 
oboe ;  and  often  have  the  tones  of  Emily's  voice 
drawn  sweetness  from  the  waves,  over  which 
they  trembled. 

It  was  in  one  of  her  excursions  to  this  spot, 
that  she  observed  the  following  lines  written 
with  a  pencil  on  a  part  of  the  wainscot : — 

SONNET. 

Go,  pencil !  faithful  to  thy  master's  sighs, 
Go — tell  the  Goddess  of  this  fairy  scene, 
When  next  her  light  steps  wind  these  wood-walks 
green, 

Whence  all  his  tears,  his  tender  sorrows,  rise  : 

Ah  !  paint  her  form,  her  soul-ulumin'd  eyes, 
The  sweet  expression  of  her  pensive  face, 
The  light'ning  smile,  the  animated  grace — 

The  portrait  well  the  lover's  voice  supplies ; 

SjicjiIcs  all  his  heart  must  feel,  his  tongue  would  say, 
Vet  ah  !  not  all  his  heart  must  sadly  feel ! 
How  oft  the  flow'ret's  silken  leaves  conceal 

The  drug  that  steals  the  vital  spark  away  ! 

And  who  that  gazes  on  that  angel-sraile, 
Would  fear  its  charm,  or  think  it  could  beguile ! 

These  lines  were  not  inscribed  to  any  person  : 
Emily  therefore  could  not  apply  them  to  her- 
self, though  she  was  undoubtedly  the  nymph 
of  these  shades.  Having  glanced  round  the  lit- 
tle circle  of  her  acquaintance  without  being  de- 
tained by  a  suspicion  as  to  whom  they  could  be 
addressed,  she  was  compelled  to  rest  in  uncer- 
tainty ;  an  uncertainty  which  would  have  been 
more  painful  to  an  idle  mind  than  it  was  to 
hers.  She  had  no  leiaure  to  suffer  this  circum- 


stance, trifling  at  first,  to  swell  into  import- 
ance by  frequent  remembrance.  The  little  va- 
nity it  had  excited  (for  the  incertitude  which 
forbade  her  to  presume  upon  having  inspired 
the  sonnet,  forbade  her  also  to  disbelieve  it) 
passed  away,  and  the  incident  was  dismissed 
from  her  thoughts  amid  her  books,  her  studies, 
and  the  exercise  of  social  charities. 

Soon  after  this  period,  her  anxiety  was  awa- 
kened by  the  indisposition  of  her  father,  who 
was  attacked  with  a  fever ;  which,  though  not 
thought  to  be  of  a  dangerous  kind,  gave  a  se- 
vere shock  to  his  constitution.  Madame  St  Au- 
bert  and  Emily  attended  him  with  unremitting 
care ;  but  his  recovery  was  very  slow,  and,  as 
he  advanced  towards  health,  Madame  seemed 
to  decline. 

The  first  scene  he  visited,  after  he  was  well 
enough  to  take  the  air,  was  his  favourite  fish- 
ing-house. A  basket  of  provisions  was  sent  thi- 
ther, with  books,  and  Emily's  lute  :  for  fish- 
ing-tackle  he  had  no  use,  for  he  never  could 
find  amusement  in  torturing  or  destroying. 

After  employing  himself,  for  about  an  hour, 
in  botanizing,  dinner  was  served.  It  was  a  re- 
past, to  which  gratitude,  for  being  again  per- 
mitted to  visit  this  spot,  gave  sweetness  ;  and 
family  happiness  once  more  smiled  beneath 
these  shades.  Monsieur  St  Aubert  conversed 
with  unusual  cheerf  ulness ;  every  object  de- 
lighted his  senses.  The  refreshing  pleasure 
from  the  first  view  of  nature,  after  the  pain  of 
illness,  and  the  confinement  of  a  sick  chamber, 
is  above  the  conceptions,  as  well  as  the  descrip- 
tions, of  those  in  health.  The  green  woods  and 
pastures ;  the  flowery  turf;  the  blue  concave 
of  the  heavens ;  the  balmy  air  ;  the  murmur  of 
the  limpid  stream  ;  and  even  the  hum  of  every 
little  insect  of  the  shade,  seem  to  revivify  the 
soul,  and  make  mere  existence  bliss. 

Madame  St  Aubert,  reanimated  by  the  cheer- 
fulness and  recovery  of  her  husband,  was  no 
longer  sensible  of  the  indisposition  which  had 
lately  oppressed  her;  and,  as  she  sauntered 
along  the  wood-walks  of  this  romantic  glen, 
and  conversed  with  him,  and  with  her  daugh- 
ter, she  often  looked  at  them  alternately  with  a 
degree  of  tenderness,  that  filled  her  eyes  with 
tears.  St  Aubert  observed  this  more  than  once, 
and  gently  reproved  her  for  the  emotion  ;  but 
she  could  only  smile,  clasp  his  hand,  and  that 
of  Emily,  and  weep  the  more.  He  felt  the  ten- 
der enthusiasm  stealing  upon  himself  in  a  de- 
gree that  became  almost  painful ;  his  features  . 
assumed  a  serious  air,  and  he  could  not  forbear 

secretly  sighing  Perhaps  I  shall  some  time 

look  back  to  these  moments,  as  to  the  summit 
of  my  happiness,  with  hopeless  regret.  But  let 
me  not  misuse  them  by  useless  anticipation  ; 
let  me  hope  I  shall  not  live  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  those  who  are  dearer  to  me  than  life. 

To  relieve,  or  perhaps  to  indulge,  the  pensive 
temper  of  his  mind,  he  bade  Emily  fetch  the 
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lute  she  knew  bow  to  touch  with  such  sweet 
pathos.  As  she  drew  near  the  fishing-house, 
she  was  surprised  to  hear  the  tones  of  the  in- 
strument, which  were  awakened  by  the  hand  of 
taste ;  and  uttered  a  plaintive  air,  whose  exqui- 
site melody  engaged  all  her  attention.  She  list- 
ened in  profound  silence,  afraid  to  move  from 
the  spot,  lest  the  sound  of  her  steps  should  oc- 
casion her  to  lose  a  note  of  the  music,  or  should 
disturb  the  musician.  Everything  without  the 
building  was  still,  and  no  person  appeared.  She 
continued  to  listen  till  timidity  succeeded  to 
surprise  and  delight ;  a  timidity,  increased  by 
a  remembrance  of  the  pencilled  lines  she  had 
formerly  seen,  and  she  hesitated  whether  to  pro- 
ceed, or  to  return. 

While  she  paused,  the  music  ceased:  and, 
after  a  momentary  hesitation,  she  collected  cou- 
rage to  advance  to  the  fishing-house,  which  she 
entered  with  faltering  steps,  and  found  unoc- 
cupied !  Her  lute  lay  on  the  table ;  everything 
seemed  undisturbed,  and  she  began  to  believe 
it  was  another  instrument  she  had  heard,  till 
she  remembered,  that,  when  she  followed  M. 
and  Madame  St  Aubert  from  this  spot,  her  lute 
was  left  on  the  window  seat.  She  felt  alarmed, 
yet  knew  not  wherefore ;  the  melancholy  gloom 
of  evening,  and  the  profound  stillness  of  the 
place,  interrupted  only  by  the  light  trembling 
of  leaves,  heightened  her  fanciful  apprehen- 
sions, and  she  was  desirous  of  quitting  the  build- 
ing, but  perceived  herself  grow  faint,  and  sat 
down.  As  she  tried  to  recover  herself,  the  pen- 
cilled lines  on  the  wainscot  met  her  eye ;  she 
started  as  if  she  had  seen  a  stranger  ;  but,  en- 
deavouring to  conquer  the  tremor  of  her  spirits, 
rose,  and  went  to  the  window.  To  the  lines 
before  noticed  she  now  perceived  that  others 
were  added,  in  which  her  name  appeared. 

Though  no  longer  suffered  to  doubt  that  they 
were  addressed  to  herself,  she  was  as  ignorant  as 
before,  by  whom  they  could  be  written.  While 
she  mused,  she  thought  she  heard  the  sound  of 
a  step  without  the  building ;  and  again  alarm- 
ed, she  caught  up  her  lute,  and  hurried  away. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  St  Aubert  she  found  in 
a  little  path  that  wound  along  the  sides  of  the 
glen. 

Having  reached  a  green  summit,  shadowed 
by  palm-trees,  and  overlooking  tho  valleys  and 
plains  of  Gascony,  they  seated  themselves  on 
the  turf :  and  while  their  eyes  wandered  over 
the  glorious  scene,  and  they  inhaled  the  sweet 
breath  of  flowers  and  herbs  that  enriched  the 
grass,  Emily  played  and  sung  several  of  their 
favourite  airs,  with  the  delicacy  of  expression 
in  which  she  so  much  excelled. 

Music  and  conversation  detained  them  in  this 
enchanting  spot,  till  the  sun's  last  light  slept 
upon  the  plains ;  till  the  white  sails  that  glided 
beneath  the  mountains,  where  the  Garonne  wan- 
dered, became  dim,  and  the  gloom  of  evening 
stole  over  the  landscape.  It  was  a  melmcholy, 


but  not  unpleasing  gloom.  St  Aubert  and  his 
family  rose,  and  left  the  place  with  regret :  alas ! 
Madame  St  Aubert  knew  not  that  she  left  it  for 
ever. 

When  they  reached  the  fishing-house  she 
missed  her  bracelet,  and  recollected  that  she  had 
taken  it  from  her  arm  after  dinner,  and  had  left 
it  on  the  table  when  she  went  to  walk.  After  a 
long  search,  in  which  Emily  was  very  active, 
she  was  compelled  to  resign  herself  to  the  loss 
of  it.  What  made  this  bracelet  valuable  to  her, 
was  a  miniature  of  her  daughter  to  which  it  was 
attached,  esteemed  a  striking  resemblance,  and 
which  had  been  painted  only  a  few  months 
before.  When  Emily  was  convinced  that  the 
bracelet  was  really  gone,  she  blushed  and  be- 
came thoughtful.  That  some  stranger  had  been 
in  the  fishing-house  during  her  absence,  her 
lute,  and  the  additional  lines  of  a  pencil,  had 
already  informed  her.  From  the  purport  of 
these  lines,  it  was  no  unreasonable  to  believe, 
that  the  poet,  the  musician,  and  the  thief,  were 
the  same  person.  But  though  the  music  she 
had  heard,  the  written  lines  she  had  seen,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  picture,  formed  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  very  remarkable,  she 
was  irresistibly  restrained  from  mentioning 
them ;  secretly  determining,  however,  never 
ngain  to  visit  the  fishing-house  without  Mon- 
sieur or  Madame  St  Aubert. 

They  returned  pensively  to  the  chateau,  Emi- 
ly musing  on  the  incident  which  had  just  oc- 
curred ;  St  Aubert  reflecting  with  placid  grati- 
tude, on  the  blessingB  he  possessed ;  and  Ma- 
dame St  Aubert  somewhat  disturbed  and  per- 
plexed by  the  loss  of  her  daughter  s  picture.  As 
they  drew  near  the  house,  they  observed  an 
unusual  bustle  about  it ;  tile  sound  of  voices 
was  distinctly  heard,  servants  and  horses  were 
seen  passing  between  the  trees,  and,  at  length, 
the  wheels  of  a  carriage  rolled  along.  Having 
come  within  view  of  the  front  of  the  chateau,  a 
landau,  with  smoking  horses,  appeared  on  the 
little  lawn  before  it.   St  Aubert  perceived  the 
liveries  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  in  the  parlour 
he  found  Monsieur  and  Madame  Quesnel  al- 
ready entered.   They  had  left  Paris  some  days 
before,  and  were  on  the  way  to  their  estate,  on- 
ly ten  leagues  distant  from  La  Valee,  and  which 
Monsieur  Quesnel  had  purchased  several  years 
before  of  St  Aubert.   This  gentleman  was  the 
only  brother  of  Madame  St  Aubert ;  but  the 
ties  of  relationship  having  never  been  strength- 
ened by  congeniality  of  character,  the  inter- 
course between  them  had  not  been  frequent. 
M.  Quesnel  had  lived  altogether  in  the  world  : 
his  aim  had  been  consequence  ;  splendour  was 
the  object  of  his  taste  :  and  his  address  and 
knowledge  of  character  bad  carried  him  forward 
to  the  attainment  of  almost  all  that  he  had 
courted.    By  a  man  of  such  a  disposition,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  virtues  of  St  Aubert 
should  be  overlooked ;  or  that  his  pure  taste, 
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simplicity,  and  moderated  wishes,  were  consider- 
ed as  marks  of  a  weak  intellect,  and  of  confined 
views.  The  marriage  of  his  sister  with  St  Au- 
bert  had  been  mortifying  to  his  ambition  ;  for 
he  had  designed  that  the  matrimonial  connection 
she  formed  should  assist  hira  to  attain  the  con- 
sequence which  he  so  much  desired ;  and  some 
offers  were  made  her  by  persons  whose  rank  and 
fortune  flattered  his  warmest  hope.  But  his 
mster,  who  was  then  addressed  also  by  St  Au- 
bert, perceived,  or  thought  she  perceived,  that 
happiness  and  splendour  were  not  the  same; 
and  she  did  not  nesitate  to  forego  the  last  for 
the  attainment  of  the  former.  Whether  Mon- 
sieur Quesnel  thought  them  the  same  or  not,  he 
would  readily  have  sacrificed  his  sister's  peace 
to  the  gratification  of  his  own  ambition ;  and,  on 
her  marriage  with  St  Aubert,  expressed  in  pri- 
vate his  contempt  of  her  spiritless  conduct,  and  of 
the  connection  which  it  permitted.  Madame  St 
Aubert,  though  she  concealed  this  insult  from 
her  husband,  felt,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
sentment lighted  in  her  heart ;  and,  though  a 
regard  for  her  own  dignity,  united  with  consi- 
derations of  prudence,  restrained  her  expression 
of  this  resentment,  there  was  ever  after  a  mild 
reserve  in  her  manner  towards  M.  Quesnel,  which 
he  both  understood  and  felt. 

In  his  own  marriage  he  did  not  follow  his 
sister's  example.  His  lady  was  an  Italian,  and 
an  heiress,  by  birth ;  and,  by  nature  and  edu- 
cation, was  a  vain  and  frivolous  woman. 

They  now  determined  to  pass  the  night  with 
St  Aubert ;  and  as  the  chateau  was  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  their  servants,  the  lat- 
ter were  dismissed  to  the  neighbouring  village. 
When  the  first  compliments  were  over,  and  the 
arrangements  for  the  night  made,  M.  Quesnel 
began  the  display  of  his  intelligence  and  con- 
nections ;  while  St  Aubert,  who  had  been  long 
enough  in  retirement  to  find  these  topics  recom- 
mended by  their  novelty,  listened  with  a  degree 
of  patience  and  attention  which  his  guest  mis- 
took for  the  humility  of  wonder.  The  latter, 
indeed,  described  the  few  festivities  which  the 
turbulence  of  that  period  permitted  to  the  court 
of  Henry  the  Third,  with  a  minuteness  that 
somewhat  recompensed  for  his  ostentation  ;  but 
when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  character  of  the 
Duke  de  Joyeuse,  of  a  secret  treaty  which  be 
knew  to  be  negotiating  with  the  Porte, and  of  the 
light  in  which  Henry  of  Navarre  was  received, 
M.  St  Aubert  recollected  enough  of  his  former 
experience  to  be  assured  that  his  guest  could  be 
only  of  an  inferior  class  of  politicians ;  and  that, 
from  the  importance  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
he  committed  himself,  he  could  not  be  of  the 
rank  to  which  he  pretended  to  belong.  The 
opinions  delivered  by  M.  Quesnel  were  such  as 
St  Aubert  forbore  to  reply  to  ;  for  be  knew  that 
his  guest  had  neither  humanity  to  feel,  nor  dis- 
cernment to  perceive,  what  is  just. 

Madame  Quesnel,  meanwhile,  was  expressing 


to  Madame  St  Aubert  her  astonishment,  that  j 
she  could  bear  to  pass  her  life  in  this  remote  / 
corner  of  the  world,  as  she  called  it,  and  descri- 
bing, from  a  wish  probably  of  exciting  envy,  the 
splendour  of  the  balls,  banquets,  and  processions, 
which  had  just  been  given  by  the  court,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  de  Joyeuse 
with  Margaretta  of  Lorrain,  the  sister  of  the 
Queen.    She  described,  with  equal  minuteness, 
the  magnificence  she  had  seen,  and  that  from 
which  she  had  been  excluded  ;  while  Emily's 
vivid  fancy,  as  she  listened  with  the  ardent  cu- 
riosity of  youth,  heightened  the  scenes  she  heard 
of ;  and  Madame  St  Aubert,  looking  on  her  fa-  / 
mily,  felt,  as  a  tear  stole  to  her  eye,  that  though  1 
splendour  may  grace  happiness,  virtue  only  can 
bestow  it.  1 

It  is  now  twelve  years,  St  Aubert,  said  M. 
Quesnel,  since  I  purchased  your  family  estate. 
— Somewhere  thereabout,  replied  St  Aubert, 
suppressing  a  sigh. — It  is  near  five  years  since 
I  have  been  there,  resumed  Quesnel ;  for  Paris . 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  the  only  place  in  the  [ 
world  to  live  in  ;  and  I  am  so  immersed  in  po-  ' 
litics,  and  have  so  many  affairs  of  moment  on  my  : 
hands,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  steal  away  even  ; 
for  a  month  or  two. — St  Aubert  remainingsilent,  < 
M.  Quesnel  proceeded :  I  have  sometimes  won- 
dered, how  you,  who  have  lived  in  the  capital, 
and  have  been  accustomed  to  company,  can  ex- 
ist elsewhere  ; — especially  in  so  remote  a  coun- 
try as  this,  where  you  can  neither  hear  nor  see 
anything,  and  can,  in  short,  be  scarcely  consci- 
ous of  life. 

I  live  for  my  family  and  myself,  said  St  Au- 
bert :  I  am  now  contented  to  know  only  happi- 
ness— formerly  I  knew  life. 

I  mean  to  expend  thirty  orforty  thousandlivres 
on  improvements,  said  M.  Quesnel,  without 
seeming  to  notice  the  words  of  St  Aubert ;  for  I 
design,  next  summer,  to  bring  here  my  friends, 
the  Duke  de  Durefort  and  the  Marquis  Ramont, 
to  pass  a  month  or  two  with  me. — To  St  Aubert's 
inquiry,  as  to  these  intended  improvements,  he  re- 
plied that  he  should  take  down  the  old  east  wing 
of  the  chateau,  and  raise  upon  the  site  a  set  of 
stables.  Then  I  shull  build,  said  he,  a  *aile  i 
manger,  a  salon,  a  anile  au  commune,  and  a  num- 
ber of  rooms  for  servants,  for  at  present  there  is 
not  accommodation  for  a  third  part  of  my  own 
people. 

It  accommodated  our  father's  household,  said 
St  Aubert,  grieved  that  the  old  mansion  was  to 
be  thus  improved,  and  that  was  not  a  small 
one. 

Our  notions  are  somewhat  cnlargedsince  those 
days,  said  M.  Quesnel :  what  was  then  thought 
a  decent  style  of  living  would  not  now  be  en- 
dured.—Even  the  calm  St  Aubert  blushed  at 
these  words  ;  but  his  anger  soon  yielded  to  con- 
tempt.— The  ground  about  the  chateau  is  en- 
cumbered with  trees  ;*  I  mean  to  cut  some  of 
them  down. 
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Cut  down  the  trees  too !  said  St  Aubcrt. 

Certainly — Why  should  I  not  ?  they  inter- 
rupt my  prospects.  There  is  a  chesnut  which 
spreads  its  branches  before  the  whole  south  side 
of  the  chateau,  and  which  is  so  ancient  that  they 
tell  me  the  hollow  of  its  trunk  will  hold  a  dozen 
men:  your  enthusiasm  will  scarcely  contend 
that  there  can  be  either  use  or  beauty  in  such  a 
sapless  old  tree  as  this  ? 

Good  God !  exclaimed  St  Aubert,  you  surely 
will  not  destroy  that  noble  chesnut,  which  has 
flourished  for  centuries,  the  glory  of  the  estate ! 
It  was  in  its  maturity  when  the  present  mansion 
was  built.  How  often,  in  my  youth,  I  have 
climbed  among  its  broad  branches,  and  sat  em- 
bowered amidst  a  world  of  leaves,  while  the 
heavy  shower  has  pattered  above,  and  not  a  rain- 
drop reached  me !  How  often  I  have  sat  with  my 
book  in  my  hand,  sometimes  reading,  and  some- 
times looking  out  between  the  branches  upon 
the  wide  landscape,  and  the  setting  sun,'  till 
twilight  came,  and  brought  the  birds  home  to 
their  little  nests  among  the  leaves !  How  often 
but  pardon  me,  added  St  Aubert,  recollect- 
ing that  ne  was  speaking  to  a  man  who  could 
neither  comprehend  nor  allow  for  his  feelings, 
I  am  talking  of  times  and  feelings  as  old-fa- 
shioned as  the  taste  that  would  spare  that  ve- 
nerable tree. 

It  will  certainly  come  down,  said  M.  Ques- 
nel:  I  believe  I  shall  plant  some  Lombardy 
poplars  among  the  clumps  of  chesnut  that  I 
shall  leave  of  the  avenue :  Madame  Quesnel  is 
partial  to  the  poplar,  and  tells  me  how  much  it 
adorns  a  villa  of  her  uncle  not  far  from  Venice. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  indeed,  continu- 
ed St  Aubert,  where  its  spiry  form  is  intermin- 
gled with  the  pine  and  the  cypress,  and  where  it 
plays  over  light  and  elegant  porticoes  and  colon- 
nades, it  unquestionably  adorns  the  scene  ;  but 
among  the  giants  of  the  forest,  and  near  a  heavy 
Gothic  mansion.— 

Well,  my  good  sir,  said  M.  Quesnel,  I  will 
not  dispute  with  you ;  you  must  return  to  Paris 
before  our  ideas  can  at  all  agree.  But  d  propo* 
of  Venice  ;  I  have  some  thoughts  of  going  thi- 
ther next  summer ;  events  may  call  me  to  take 
possession  of  that  same  villa,  too,  which  they 
tell  me  is  the  most  charming  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. In  that  case  I  shall  leave  the  improve- 
ments I  mention  to  another  year ;  and  I  may 
perhaps  be  tempted  to  stay  some  time  in  Italy. 

Emily  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  him 
talk  of  being  tempted  to  remain  abroad,  after  he 
had  mentioned  his  presence  to  be  so  necessary 
at  Paris  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  steal 
away  for  a  month  or  two ;  but  St  Aubert  under- 
stood the  self-importance  of  the  man  too  well  to 
wonder  at  this  trait ;  and  the  possibility  that 
these  projected  improvements  might  be  defer- 
red, gave  him  a  hope  that  they  might  never 

take  place. 


Before  they  separated  for  the  night,  M.  Ques- 
nel desired  to  speak  with  St  Aubert  alone ;  and 
they  retired  to  another  room,  where  they  re- 
mained a  considerable  time.  The  subject  of 
this  conversation  was  not  known :  but,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  St  Aubert,  when  he  returned 
to  the  supper-room,  seemed  much  disturbed  ; 
and  a  shade  of  sorrow  sometimes  fell  upon  his 
features  that  alarmed  Madame  St  Aubert.  When 
they  were  alone,  she  was  tempted  to  inquire  the 
occasion  of  it ;  but  the  delicacy  of  raina,  which 
had  ever  appeared  in  his  conduct,  restrained 
her  :  she  considered,  that,  if  St  Aubert  wished 
her  to  be  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  his  con- 
cern, he  would  not  wait  for  her  inquiries. 

On  the  following  day,  before  M.  Quesnel  de- 
parted, he  had  a  second  conference  with  St  Au- 
bert. 

The  guests,  after  dining  at  the  chateau,  set 
out,  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  for  Epourville,  whi- 
ther they  gave  him  and  Madame  St  Aubert  a 
pressing  invitation,  prompted  rather  by  the  va- 
nity of  displaying  their  splendour,  than  by  a 
wish  to  make  then*  friends  happy. 

Emily  returned,  with  dehght  to  the  liberty 
which  their  presence  had  restrained — to  her 
books,  her  walks,  and  the  rational  conversation 
of  M.  and  Madame  St  Aubert ;  who  seemed  to 
rejoice  no  less  that  they  were  delivered  from  the 
shackles  which  arrogance  and  frivolity  had  im- 
posed. 

Madame  St  Aubert  excused  herself  from  sha- 
ring their  usual  evening  walk,  complaining  that 
she  was  not  quite  well ;  and  St  Aubert  and 
Emily  went  out  together. 

They  chose  a  walk  towards  the  mountains, 
intending  to  visit  some  old  pensioners  of  St  Au- 
bert, which,  from  his  very  moderate  income,  he 
contrived  to  support ;  though  it  is  probable  M. 
Quesnel,  with  nis  very  large  one,  could  not  have 
afforded  this. 

After  distributing  to  his  pensioners  their 
weekly  stipends  —  listening  patiently  to  the 
complaints  of  some,  redressing  the  grievances 
of  others,  and  softening  the  discontents  of  all 
by  the  look  of  sympathy  and  the  smile  of  bene- 
volence— St  Aubert  returned  home  through  the 
woods, 

 where, 

At  fall  of  eve,  the  fairy  people  throng, 
In  various  frames  and  revelry  to  pass 
The  summer  night,  as  village  stories  tell. 

TllOMSOV. 

The  evening  gloom  of  woods  was  always  de- 
lightful to  me,  said  St  Aubert,  whose  mind  now 
experienced  the  sweet  calm  which  results  from 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  beneficent 
action,  and  which  disposes  it  to  receive  pleasure 
from  every  surrounding  object.  I  remember 
that  in  my  youth  this  gloom  used  to  call  forth 
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to  my  fancy  a  thousand  fairy  visions  and  ro- 
mantic images ;  and  I  own  I  am  not  yet  wholly 
insensible  of  that  high  enthusiasm  which  wakes 
the  poet's  dream.  I  can  linger,  with  solemn 
steps,  under  the  deep  shades,  send  forward  a 
transforming  eye  into  the  distant  obscurity,  and 
listen  with  thrilling  delight  to  the  mystic  mur- 
muring of  the  woods. 

O  my  dear  father,  said  Emily,  while  a  sudden 
tear  started  to  her  eye,  how  exactly  you  describe 
what  I  have  felt  so  often,  and  which  I  thought 
nobody  had  ever  felt  but  myself !  But  hark !  here 
comes  the  sweeping  sound  over  the  wood-tops— 
Now  it  dies  away.  How  solemn  the  stillness 
that  succeeds !  Now  the  breeze  swells  again  !  It 
is  like  the  voice  of  some  supernatural  Deing— 
the  voice  of  the  spirit  of  the  woods,  that  watch- 
es over  them  by  night.  Ah !  what  light  is  yon- 
der ? — But  it  is  gone ! — and  now  it  gleams  again, 
near  the  root  of  that  large  chesnut :  look,  sir  ! 

Are  you  such  an  admirer  of  nature,  said  St 
Aubert,  and  so  little  acquainted  with  her  ap- 
pearances, as  not  to  know  that  for  the  glow- 
worm ?  But  come,  added  he  gaily,  step  a  little 
farther,  and  we  shall  see  fairies  perhaps :  they 
are  often  companions.  The  glow-worm  lends  his 
light,  and  they  in  return  charm  him  with  music 
and  the  dance.  Do  you  see  nothing  tripping 
yonder  ? 

Emily  laughed.  Well,  my  dear  sir,  said  she, 
since  you  allow  of  this  alliance,  I  may  venture  to 
own  I  have  anticipated  you ;  and  almost  dare 
venture  to  repeat  some  verses  I  made  one  even- 
ing in  these  very  woods. 

Nay,  replied  St  Aubert,  dismiss  the  aJmoMt, 
and  venture  quite :  let  us  hear  what  vagaries 
fancy  has  been  playing  in  your  mind.  If  she 
has  given  you  one  of  her  spells,  you  need  not 
envy  those  of  the  fairies. 

If  it  is  strong  enough  to  enchant  your  judg- 
ment, sir,  said  Emily,  while  I  disclose  her  ima- 
ges, I  need  not  envy  them.  The  lines  go  in  a 
sort  of  tripping  measure,  which  I  thought  might 
suit  the  subject  well  enough ;  but  I  fear  they  are 
too  irregular. 

THE  GLOW-WORM. 

How  pleasant  is  the  green-wood's  deep-matted  shade 
On  a  mid-summer's  eve  when  the  rrean  rain  is  o'er ; 
When  the  vellov 


chequers 
bow'r, 


all  the  ground,  and  guides  them  to  lb« 


Then  no  more  they  dance,  till  her  sad  song  is  done, 
But,  silent  as  the  night,  to  her  mourning  attend ; 
And  often  as  her  dying  notes  their  pity  Save  won. 
They  vow  all  her  sacred  haunts  from  mortals  to  de- 
fend. 


When,  down ; 
star, 

And  the  changing  moon  forsakes  this  shadowy  sphere, 
How  cheerless  would  they  be,  though  they  fairies  are, 
If  I,  with  my  pale  light,  came  not  near ! 

Yet  cheerless  though  they'd  be,  they're  ungrateful  to 
my  love ! 

For  often,  when  die  traveller's  benighted  on  his  way, 
And  I  glimmer  in  his  path,  and  would  guide  him 

through  the  grove, 
They  bind  me  in  their  magic  spells  to  lead  him  fax 

astray ; 

And  in  the  mire  to  leave  him,  till  the  stars  arc  all 
burnt  out : 

While,  in  strange-looking  shapes  they  frisk  about  the 
ground, 

And  afar  in  the  woods  they  raise  a  dismal  shout ! 
Till  J  shrink  into  my  cell  again  for  terror  of  the  sound. 


But,  see  where  all  the  tiny  elves  come  dancing  in  a 
ring, 

With  the  merry,  merry  pipe,  and  the  tabor,  and  the 
horn, 

And  the  timbrel  so  clear,  and  the  lute  with  dulcet 
string ; 

Then  round  about  the  oak  they  go  till  peeping  of  the 


die  glade, 

And  swiftly  in  the  thin  air  the  light  swallows 


•! 


Down  yonder  glade  two  lovers  steal,  to  shun  the  fairy 

queen, 

Who  frowns  upon  their  plighted  vows,  and  jealous  is 

of  me. 

That  y ester  eve  I  lighted  them,  along  the  dewy  green. 
To  seek  the  purple  flow'r  whose  juice  from  all  her 
spells  can  free. 

And  now  to  punish  me,  she  keeps  afar  her  jocund 
band, 

With  the  merry,  merry  pipe,  and  the  tabor,  and  the 
lute! 

If  I  creep  near  yonder  oak  she  will  wave  her  fairy 
wand, 

And  to  me  the  dance  will  cease,  and  the  musk  all  be 
mute. 


But  sweeter,  sweeter  still,  when  the  sun  sinks  to  rest, 
And  twilight  comes  on,  with  the  fairies  so  gay 
Tripping  through  the  forest- walk,  where  flow'rs,  un- 

prest, 

Bow  not  their  tall  heads  beneath  their  frolic  play. 


O !  had  I  but  that  purple  flow'r, 

charms  can  foil, 
And  knew  like  fays  to  draw  the  juice,  and  throw  it  on 

the  wind, 

I'd  be  her  slave  no  longer,  nor  the  traveller  beguile, 
And  help  all  faithful  lovers,  nor  fear  the  fairy  kind  ! 


To  music's  softest  sounds  they  dance  away  the  hour,     But  soon  the  vapour  oftJie  wood*  will  wander  afar, 
Till  moon.light  steals  down  among  the  trembling    And  the  fickle  moon  will  fade,  and  the  stars  disap- 
leaves,  pear ; 
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Th  cn  cheerless  will  they  be,  though  they  fairies  are, 
If  I,  with  my  pale  light,  come  Dot  near  ! 

Whatever  St  Aubert  might  think  of  the  stan- 
zas, he  would  not  deny  his  daughter  the  plea- 
sure of  believing  that  he  approved  them ;  and, 
having  given  his  commendation,  he  sunk  into  a 
reverie,  and  they  walked  on  in  silence. 

 A  faint  erroneous  ray, 

ft  lanced  from  th*  imperfect  surfaces  of  things, 
Flung  half  an  image  on  the  straining  eye ; 
While  waving  woods,  and  villages,  and  streams, 
And  rocks,  and  mountain-tops,  that  long  retain 
The  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene, 
Uncertain  if  beheld. 

Thomson. 

St  Aubert  continued  silent  till  he  reached  the 
chateau,  where  his  wife  had  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber. The  languor  and  dejection  that  had  lately 
oppressed  her,  and  which  the  exertion  called 
forth  by  the  arrival  of  her  guests  had  suspend- 
ed, now  returned  with  increased  effect.  On  the 
following  day  symptoms  of  fever  appeared ;  and 
St  Aubert,  having  sent  for  medical  advice,  learn- 
ed, that  her  disorder  was  a  fever,  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  from  which  he  had  lately  reco- 
vered.  She  had,  indeed,  taken  the  infection 
during  her  attendance  upon  him ;  and  her  con- 
stitution being  too  weak  to  throw  out  the  dis- 
ease immediately,  it  had  lurked  in  her  veins,  and 
occasioned  the  heavy  languor  of  which  she  had 
complained.    St  Aubert,  whose  anxiety  for  his 
wife  overcame  every  other  consideration,  detain- 
ed the  physician  in  his  house.  He  remembered 
the  feelings  and  the  reflections  that  had  called 
a  momentary  gloom  upon  his  mind,  on  the  day 
when  he  bad  last  visited  the  fishing-house  in 
company  with  Madame  St  Aubert,  and  he  now 
admitted  a  presentiment  that  this  illness  would 
be  a  fatal  one.  But  he  effectually  concealed  this 
from  her,  and  from  his  daughter,  whom  he  en- 
deavoured to  reanimate  with  hopes  that  her 
constant  assiduities  would  not  be  unavailing. 
The  physician,  when  asked  by  St  Aubert  for  his 
opinion  of  the  disorder,  replied,  that  the  event 
of  it  depended  upon  circumstances  which  he 
could  not  ascertain.  Madame  St  Aubert  seem- 
ed to  have  formed  a  more  decided  one ;  but  her 
eyes  only  gave  hints  of  this.    She  frequently 
fixed  them  upon  her  anxious  friends  with  an  ex- 
pression of  pity,  and  of  tenderness,  as  if  she  an- 
ticipated the  sorrow  that  awaited  them,  and  that 
seemed  to  say,  it  was  for  their  sakes  only,  for 
their  sufferings,  that  she  regretted  life.  On  the 
seventh  day  the  disorder  was  at  its  crisis.  The 
physician  assumed  a  graver  manner,  which  she 
observed,  and  took  occasion,  when  her  family 


had  once  quitted  the  chamber,  to  tell  him  that 
she  perceived  her  death  was  approaching.  Do 
not  attempt  to  deceive  me,  said  she ;  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  long  survive:  I  am  prepared  for  the 
event — I  have  long,  I  hope,  been  preparing  for 
it.  Since  I  have  not  long  to  live,  do  not  suf- 
fer a  mistaken  compassion  to  induce  you  to  flat- 
ter my  family  with  false  hopes.  If  you  do,  their 
affliction  will  only  be  the  heavier,  when  it  ar- 
rives :  I  will  endeavour  to  teach  them  resignation 
by  my  example. 

The  physician  was  affected :  he  promised  to 
obey  her,  and  told  St  Aubert,  somewhat  abrupt- 
ly, that  there  was  nothing  to  expect.  The  lat- 
ter was  not  philosopher  enough  to  restrain  his 
feelings  when  he  received  this  information ;  but 
a  consideration  of  the  increased  affliction  which 
the  observance  of  his  grief  would  occasion  his 
wife,  enabled  him,  after  some  time,  to  command 
himself  in  her  presence.  Emily  was  at  first 
overwhelmed  with  the  intelligence ;  then,  delu- 
ded by  the  strength  of  her  wishes,  a  hope  sprung  * 
up  in  her  mind  that  her  mother  would  yet  re- 
cover, and  to  this  she  pertinaciously  adhered  al- 
most to  the  last  hour. 

The  progress  of  this  disorder  was  marked  on 
the  side  of  Madame  St  Aubert,  by  patient  suf- 
fering, and  subjected  wishes.  The  composure 
with  which  she  awaited  her  death,  could  be  de- 
rived only  from  the  retrospect  of  a  life  governed, 
as  far  as  numan  frailty  permits,  by  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  always  in  the  presence  of  the  Deity, 
and  by  the  hope  of  a  higher  world.  But  her 
piety  could  not  entirely  subdue  the  grief  of  part- 
ing from  those  whom  she  so  dearly  loved.  Du- 
ring these  her  last  hours,  she  conversed  much 
with  St  Aubert  and  Emily  on  the  prospect  of 
futurity,  and  other  religious  topics.  The  resig- 
nation she  expressed,  with  the  firm  hope  of 
meeting  in  a  future  world  the  friends  she  left 
in  this,  and  the  effort  which  sometimes  appear- 
ed to  conceal  her  sorrow  at  this  temporary  se- 
paration, frequently  affected  St  Aubert  so  much 
as  to  oblige  him  to  leave  the  room.  Having  in- 
dulged his  tears  a  while,  he  would  dry  them  and 
return  to  the  chamber  with  a  countenance  com- 
posed by  an  endeavour  which  did  but  increase 
his  grief. 

Never  had  Emily  felt  the  importance  of  the 
lessons  which  had  taught  her  to  restrain  her 
sensibility,  so  much  as  in  these  moments,  and 
never  had  she  practised  them  with  a  triumph 
60  complete.  But  when  the  last  was  over,  she 
sunk  at  once  under  the  pressure  of  her  sorrow, 
and  then  perceived  that  it  was  hope,  as  well  as 
fortitude,  which  had  hitherto  supported  her.  St 
Aubert  was  for  a  time  too  devoid  of  comfort 
himself  to  bestow  any  on  his  daughter. 
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CHAP.  II. 

1  could  a  talo  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
■Would  harrow  up  thy  soul. 

Shauwuii. 

Madame  St  Aubert  was  interred  in  the 
neighbouring  village  church  :  her  husband  and 
daughter  attended  ner  to  the  grave,  followed  by 
a  long  train  of  the  peasantry,  who  were  sincere 
mourners  of  this  excellent  woman. 

On  his  return  from  the  funeral,  St  Aubert 
shut  himself  in  his  chamber.  When  he  came 
forth,  it  was  with  a  serene  countenance,  though 
pale  in  sorrow.  He  gave  orders  that  his  fami- 
ly should  attend  him.  Emily  only  was  absent ; 
who,  overcome  with  the  scene  she  had  just 
witnessed,  had  retired  to  her  closet  to  weep  alone. 
St  Aubert  followed  her  thither :  he  took  her 
hand  in  silence,  while  she  continued  to  weep  ; 
and  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could  so  far 
command  his  voice  as  to  speak.  It  trembled 
while  he  said,  My  Emily,  I  am  going  to  prayers 
with  my  family ;  you  will  join  us.  We  must 
ask  support  from  above. — Where  else  ought  we 
to  seek  it — where  else  can  we  find  it  ? 

Emily  checked  her  tears,  and  followed  her 
father  to  the  parlour,  where  the  servants  being 
assembled,  St  Aubert  read,  in  a  low  and  solemn 
voice,  the  evening  service,  and  added  a  prayer 
for  the  soul  of  the  departed.  During  this,  his 
voice  often  faltered,  his  tears  fell  upon  the  book, 
and  at  length  he  paused.  But  the  sublime  emo- 
tions of  pure  devotion  gradually  elevated  his 
views  above  this  world,  and  finally  brought 
comfort  to  his  heart. 

When  the  service  was  ended,  and  the  servants 
were  withdrawn,  he  tenderly  kissed  Emily,  and 
said,  I  have  endeavoured  to  teach  you,  from  your 
earliest  youth,  the  duty  of  self-command ;  I  have 
pointed  out  to  you  the  great  importance  of  it 
through  life,  not  only  as  it  preserves  us  in  the 
various  and  dangerous  temptations  tbat  call  us 
from  rectitude  and  virtue,  hut  as  it  limits  the 
indulgences  which  are  termed  virtuous,  yet 
which,  extended  beyond  a  certain  boundary,  are 
vicious,  for  their  consequence  is  evil.  All  ex- 
cess is  vicious ;  even  that  sorrow  which  is  ami- 
able in  its  origin,  becomes  a  selfish  and  unjust 
passion,  if  indulged  at  the  expense  of  our  duties : 
by  our  duties  I  mean  what  we  owe  to  ourselves, 
as  well  as  to  others.  The  indulgence  of  exces- 
sive grief  enervates  the  mind,  and  almost  inca- 
pacitates it  for  again  partaking  of  those  various 
innocent  enjoyments  which  a  benevolent  God  de- 
signed to  be  the  sunshine  of  our  lives.  My  dear 
Emily,  recollect  and  practise  the  precepts  I  have 
so  often  given  you,  and  which  your  own  expe- 
rience has  so  often  shewn  you  to  be  wise. 

Your  sorrow  is  useless.  Do  not  receive  this 
as  merely  a  common-place  remark,  but  let  rea- 
son therefore  restrain  sorrow.    I  would  not  an- 


nihilate your  feelings,  my  child,  I  would  only 
teach  you  to  command  them ;  for  whatever  may 
he  the  evils  resulting  from  a  too  susceptible 
heart,  nothing  can  be  hoped  from  an  insensible 
one ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  is  all  vice — vice, 
of  which  the  deformity  is  not  softened,  or  the 
effect  consoled  for,  by  any  semblance  or  possi- 
bility of  good.    You  know  my  sufferings,  and 
are,  therefore,  convinced  that  mine  are  not  the 
light  words  which,  on  these  occasions,  are  so 
often  repeated  to  destroy  even  the  sources  of 
honest  emotion,  or  which  merely  display  the 
selfish  ostentation  of  a  false  philosophy.    I  will 
shew  my  Emily,  that  1  can  practise  what  I  ad- 
vise.  I  have  said  thus  much,  because  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  you  wasting  in  useless  sorrow,  for 
want  of  that  resistance  which  is  due  from  mind  ; 
and  I  have  not  said  it  till  now,  because  there  is 
a  period  when  all  reasoning  must  yield  to  na- 
ture ;  that  is  past :  and  another,  when  excessive 
indulgence,  having  sunk  into  habit,  weighs 
down  the  elasticity  of  the  spirits  so  as  to  ren- 
der conquest  nearly  impossible ;  this  is  to  come. 
You,  my  Emily,  will  shew  that  you  are  willing 
to  avoid  it. 

Emily  smiled,  through  her  tears,  upon  her 
father  :  Dear  sir,  said  she,  and  her  voice  trem- 
bled ;  she  would  have  added,  I  will  shew  my- 
self worthy  of  being  your  daughter ;  but  a 
mingled  emotion  of  gratitude,  affection,  and 
grief,  overcame  her.  St  Aubert  suffered  her  to 
weep  without  interruption,  and  then  began  to 
talk  on  common  topics. 

The  first  person  who  came,  to  condole  with  St 
Aubert  was  a  M.  Barreaux,  an  austere  and 
seemingly  unfeeling  man.  A  taste  for  botany 
had  introduced  them  to  each  other,  for  they  had 
frequently  met  in  their  wanderings  among  the 
mountains.  M.  Barreaux  had  retired  from  the  1 
world,  and  almost  from  society,  to  live  in  a  plea- 
sant chateau,  on  the  skirts  of  the  woods,  near 
La  Vallee.  He  also  had  been  disappointed  in 
his  opinion  of  mankind ;  but  he  did  not,  like  St 
Aubert,  pity  and  mourn  for  them  ;  he  felt  more 
indignation  at  their  vices,  than  compassion  for 
their  weaknesses. 

St  Aubert  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
him  ;  for,  though  he  had  often  pressed  him  to 
come  to  the  chateau,  he  had  never  till  now  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  :  and  now  he  came  without 
ceremony  or  reserve,  entering  the  parlour  as  an 
old  friend.  The  claims  of  misfortune  appeared 
to  have  softened  down  all  the  ruggedness  and 
prejudices  of  his  heart.  St  Aubert,  unhappy, 
seemed  to  be  the  sole  idea  that  occupied  his 
mind.  It  was  in  manners,  more  than  in  words, 
that  he  appeared  to  sympathize  with  his  friends  : 
he  spoke  little  on  the  subject  of  their  grief ;  but 
the  minute  attention  he  gave  them,  and  the  mo- 
dulated voice  and  softened  look  that  accompa- 
nied it,  came  from  his  heart,  and  spoke  to  theirs. 

At  this  melancholy  period,  St  Aubert  was 
likewise  visited  by  Madame  Cheron,  his  only 
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surviving  Bister,  who  had  been  some  yearn  a 
widow,  and  now  resided  on  her  own  estate  near 
Thoulouse.  The  intercourse  between  them  had 
not  been  very  frequent.  In  her  condolements, 
words  were  not  wanting ;  she  understood  not 
the  magic  of  the  look  that  speaks  at  once  to 
the  soul,  or  the  voice  that  sinks  like  balm  to  the 
heart :  but  she  assured  St  Aubert  that  she  sin- 
cerely sympathized  with  him,  praised  the  virtues 
of  his  late  wife,  and  then  offered  what  she  con- 
sidered to  be  consolation.  Emily  wept  uncea- 
singly while  she  spoke  ;  St  Aubert  was  tranquil, 
listened  to  what  she  said  in  silence,  and  then 
turned  the  discourse  upon  another  subject. 

At  parting,  she  pressed  him  and  her  niece  to 
make  ner  an  early  visit.  Change  of  place  will 
amuse  you,  said  she ;  and  it  is  wrong  to  give 
way  to  grief. — St  Aubert  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  these  words  of  course  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
felt  more  reluctant  than  ever  to  quit  the  spot 
which  his  past  happiness  had  consecrated.  The 
presence  of  his  wile  had  sanctified  every  sur- 
rounding scene;  and  each  day  as  it  gradually 
softened  the  acuteness  of  his  suffering,  assisted 
the  tender  enchantment  that  bound  him  to 
home. 

But  there  are  calls  which  must  be  complied 
with,  and  of  this  kind  was  the  visit  he  paid  to  his 
brother-in-law,  M.  Quesnel.  An  affair  of  un  in- 
teresting nature  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
delay  this  visit  no  longer ;  and,  wishing  to  rouse 
Emily  from  her  dejection,  he  took  her  with  him 
to  EpourviUe. 

As  the  carriage  entered  upon  the  forest  that 
adjoined  his  paternal  domain,  his  eyes  once 
more  caught,  between  the  chesnut  avenue,  the 
turreted  corners  of  the  chateau.    He  sighed  to 
think  of  what  had  parsed  since  he  wa3  last  there, 
and  that  it  was  now  the  property  of  a  man  who 
neither  revered  nor  valued  it.    At  length  he 
entered  the  avenue,  whose  lofty  trees  had  so  often 
delighted  him  when  a  boy,  and  whose  melan- 
choly shade  was  now  so  congenial  with  the  tone 
|  of  his  spirits.  Every  feature  of  the  edifice,  dis- 
|  tinguished  by  an  air  of  heavy  grandeur,  appear- 
i  ed  successively  between  the  branches  of  the 

1 trees — the  broad  turret,  the  arched  gateway  that 
led  into  the  courts,  the  drawbridge,  and  the  dry 
f«  sse  which  surrounded  the  whole. 
The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  brought  a  troop 
of  servants  to  the  great  gate,  where  St  Aubert 
alighted,  and  from  which  he  led  Emily  into  the 
Gothic  hall,  now  no  longer  hung  with  the  armsand 
ancient  banners  of  the  family.  These  were  dis- 
placed, and  the  oak  wainscoting,  and  beams  that 
crossed  the  roof,  were  painted  white.  The  large 
table,  too,  that  used  to  stretch  along  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  where  the  master  of  the  man- 
sion loved  to  display  his  hospitality,  and  whence 
the  peal  of  laughter,  and  the  song  of  conviviai- 
kv,  had  so  ofte  n  resounded,  was  now  removed  : 
even  the  benches  that  had  surrounded  the  hall 
were  no  longer  there.    The  heavy  walls  were 


hung  with  frivolous  ornaments,  and  everything 
that  appeared  denoted  the  false  taste  and  cor- 
ruptee sentiments  of  the  present  owner. 

St  Aubert  followed  s  gay  Parisian  servant  to 
a  parlour,  where  sat  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Quesnel,  who  received  him  with  a  stately  polite- 
ness, and,  after  a  few  formal  words  of  condole- 
ment,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  they  ever 
had  a  sister. 

Emily  felt  tears  swell  in  her  eves,  and  then 
resentment  checked  them.  St  Aubert,  calm  and 
deliberate,  preserved  his  dignity  without  assu- 
ming importance,  and  Quesnel  was  depressed 
by  his  presence,  without  exactly  knowing  where- 
fore. 

After  some  general  conversation,  St  Aubert 
requested  to  speak  with  him  alone ;  and  Emily, 
being  left  with  Madame  Quesnel,  soon  learned 
that  a  large  party  was  invited  to  dine  at  the 
chateau,  and  was  compelled  to  hear  that  nothing 
which  was  past  and  irremediable  ought  to  pre- 
vent the  festivity  of  the  present  hour. 

St  Aubert,  when  he  was  told  that  company 
wereexpected,  felt  a  mixed  emotion  of  disgust  and 
indignation  against  the  insensibility  of  Quesnel, 
which  prompted  him  to  return  home  immediate- 
ly. But  he  was  informed  that  .Madame  Cheron 
had  been  asked  to  meet  him ;  and  when  he  look- 
ed at  Emily,  and  considered  that  a  time  might 
come  when  the  enmity  of  her  uncle  would  be 

Erejudicial  to  her,  he  determined  not  to  incur  it 
imself,  by  conduct  which  would  be  resented  as 
indecorous,  by  the  very  persons  who  now  shew- 
ed so  little  sense  of  decorum. 

Among  the  visitors  assembled  at  dinner  were 
two  Italian  gentlemen,  of  whom  one  was  named 
Montoni,  a  distant  relation  of  Madame  Quesnel, 
a  man  about  forty,  of  an  uncommonly  handsome 
person,  with  features  manly  and  expressive,  but 
whose  countenance  exhibited,  upon  the  whole, 
more  of  the  haughtiness  of  command,  and  the 
quickness  of  discernment,  than  of  any  other  cha- 
racter. 

Signor  Cavigni,  his  friend,  appeared  to  be 
about  thirty — inferior  in  dignity,  but  equal  to 
him  in  penetration  of  countenance,  and  superior 
in  insinuation  of  manner. 

Emily  was  shocked  by  the  salutation  with 
which  Madame  Cheron  met  her  father — Dear 
brother,  said  she,  I  am  concerned  to  see  you 
look  so  very  ill;  do,  pray,  have  advice!— St 
Aubert  answered  with  a  melancholy  smile,  that 
he  felt  himself  much  as  usual ;  but  Emily's  fears 
msde  her  now  fsncy  that  her  father  looked  worse 
than  be  really  did. 

Emily  would  have  been  amused  by  the  new 
characters  she  saw,  and  the  varied  conversation 
that  passed  during  dinner,  which  was  served  in 
a  style  of  splendour  she  had  seldom  seen  before, 
had  her  spirits  been  less  oppressed.  Of  the 
guests,  Signor  Montoni  was  lately  come  from 
Italy,  and  he  spoke  of  the  commotions  which 
at  that  period  agitated  the  country ;  talked  of 
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n differences  with  warmth,  and  then  lament- 
e  probable  consequences  of  the  tumults. 
His  friend  spoke,  with  equal  ardour,  of  the  po- 
litics of  his  country ;  praised  the  government 
and  prosperity  of  Venice,  and  boasted  of  its  de- 
cided superiority  over  all  the  other  Italian 
states.  He  then  turned  to  the  ladies,  and  talk- 
ed with  the  same  eloquence  of  Parisian  fashions, 
the  French  opera,  ana  French  manners ;  and  on 
the  latter  subject  he  did  not  fail  to  mingle  what 
is  so  particularly  agreeable  to  French  taste.  The 
flattery  was  not  detected  by  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  though  its  effect  in  producing 
submissive  attention  did  not  escape  his  observa- 
tion. When  he  could  disengage  himself  from 
the  assiduities  of  the  other  ladies,  he  sometimes 
addressed  Emily  :  but  she  knew  nothing  of  Pa- 
risian fashions,  of  Parisian  operas ;  and  ner  mo- 
desty, simplicity,  and  correct  manners,  formed 
a  decided  contrast  to  those  of  her  female  com- 
panions. 

After  dinner,  St  Aubert  stole  from  the  room 
to  view  once  more  the  old  chesnut  which  Ques- 
nel  talked  of  cutting  down.  As  he  stood  under 
its  shade,  and  looked  up  among  its  branches, 
still  luxuriant,  and  saw  here  and  there  the  blue 
sky  trembling  between  them,  the  pursuits  and 
events  of  his  early  days  crowded  fast  to  his 
mind,  with  the  figures  and  characters  of  friends 
—long  since  gone  from  the  earth !  and  he  now 
felt  himself  to  be  almost  an  insulated  being,  with 
nobody  but  his  Emily  for  his  heart  to  turn  to. 

He  stood  lost  amid  the  scenes  of  years  which 
fancy  called  up,  till  the  succession  closed  with 
the  picture  of  his  dying  wife ;  and  he  started 
away,  to  forget  it,  if  possible,  at  the  social  board. 

St  Aubert  ordered  his  carriage  at  an  early 
hour,  and  Emily  observed  that  he  was  more 
than  usually  silent  and  dejected  on  the  way 
home ;  but  she  considered  this  to  be  the  effect 
of  his  visit  to  a  place  which  spoke  so  eloquently 
of  former  times,  nor  suspected  that  he  had  a 
cause  of  grief  which  he  concealed  from  her. 

On  entering  the  chateau  she  felt  more  depress- 
ed than  ever,  for  she  more  than  ever  missed  the 
presence  of  that  dear  parent,  who,  whenever  she 
had  been  from  home,  used  to  welcome  her  re- 
turn with  smiles  and  fondness :  now  all  was  si- 
lent and  forsaken ! 

But  what  reason  and  effort  may  fail  to  do, 
time  effects :  week  after  week  passed  away,  and 
each,  as  it  passed,  stole  something  from  the 
harshness  of  her  affliction,  till  it  was  mellowed 
to  that  tenderness  which  the  feeling  heart  che- 
rishes as  sacred.  St  Aubert,  on  the  contrary, 
visibly  declined  in  health ;  though  Emily,  who 
had  been  so  constantly  with  him,  was  almost 
die  last  person  who  observed  it.  His  constitu- 
tion had  never  recovered  from  the  late  attack  of 
the  fever  ;  and  the  succeeding  shock  it  received 
from  Madame  St  Aubert's  death  had  produced 
its  present  infirmity.  His  physician  now  order- 
ed him  to  travel ;  for  it  was  perceptible  that  sor- 


row had  seized  upon  his  nerves,  weakened  as 
they  had  been  by  the  preceding  illness ;  and  va- 
riety of  scene,  it  was  probable,  would,  by  amu- 
sing his  mind,  restore  them  to  their  proper  tone. 

For  some  days,  Emily  was  occupied  in  prepa- 
rations to  attend,  him ;  and  he,  by  endeavours 
to  diminish  his  expenses  at  home  during  the 
journey — a  purpose  which  determined  him  at 
length  to  dismiss  his  domestics.  Emily  seldom 
opposed  her  father's  wishes  by  questions  or  re- 
monstrances, or  she  would  now  have  asked  why 
he  did  not  take  a  servant,  and  have  represented 
that  his  infirm  health  made  one  almost  neces- 
sary. But  when,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure, 
she  found  that  he  had  dismissed  Jacques,  Fran- 
cis, and  Mary,  and  detained  only  Theresa,  the 
old  house-keeper,  she  was  extremely  surprised, 
and  ventured  to  ask  his  reason  for  having  done 
so.  To  save  expenses,  my  dear,  he  replied : — we 
aregoing  on  an  expensive  excursion. 

The  pnysician  had  prescribed  the  air  of  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Provence ;  and  St  Aubert  determi- 
ned, therefore,  to  travel  leisurely  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  towards  Provence. 

They  retired  early  to  their  chamber  on  the 
night  before  their  departure ;  but  Emily  had  a 
few  books  and  other  things  to  collect,  and  the 
clock  had  struck  twelve  before  she  had  finished, 
or  had  remembered  that  some  of  her  drawing 
instruments,  which  she  meant  to  take  with 
her,  were  in  the  parlour  below.  As  she  went  to 
fetch  these,  she  passed  her  father's  room,  and, 
perceiving  the  door  half  open,  concluded  that  he 
was  in  his  study ;  for,  since  the  death  of  Madame 
St  Aubert,  it  had  been  frequently  his  custom  to 
rise  from  his  restless  bed,  and  go  thither  to  com- 
pose his  mind.  When  she  was  below  stairs  she 
looked  into  this  room,  but  without  finding  him; 
and  as  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  she  tapped 
at  his  door,  and,  receiving  no  answer,  stepped 
softly  in,  to  be  certain  whether  he  was  there. 

The  room  was  dark,  but  a  light  glimmered 
through  some  panes  of  glass  that  were  placed  in 
the  upper  part  of  a  closet-door.  Emily  believed 
her  fattier  to  be  in  the  closet,  and,  surprised  that 
he  was  up  at  so  late  an  hour,  apprehended  he 
was  unwell,  and  was  going  to  inquire ;  but,  con- 
sidering that  her  sudden  appearance  at  this  hour 
might  alarm  him,  she  removed  her  light  to  the 
staircase,  and  then  stepped  softly  to  the  closet. 
On  looking  through  the  panes  of  glass,  she  saw 
him  seated  at  a  small  table,  with  papers  before 
him,  some  of  which  he  was  reading  with  deep 
attention  and  interest,  during  which  he  often 
wept,  and  sobbed  aloud.  Emily,  who  had  come 
to  the  door  to  learn  whether  her  father  waa 
ill,  was  now  detained  there  by  a  mixture  of  cu- 
riosity and  tenderness.  She  could  not  witness 
his  sorrow  without  being  anxious  to  know  the 
subject  of  it ;  and  she  therefore  continued  to  ob- 
serve him  in  silence,  concluding  that  those  pa- 
pers were  letters  of  her  late  mother.  Presently 
he  knelt  down,  and  with  a  look  so  solemn  a* 
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■be  had  seldom  seen  him  assume,  and  which  was 
mingled  with  a  certain  wild  expression  that  par- 
took more  of  horror  than  of  any  other  character, 
he  prayed  silently  for  a  considerable  time. 

When  he  rose,  a  ghastly  paleness  was  on  his 
countenance.    Emily  was  hastily  retiring  ;  but 
■he  saw  him  turn  again  to  the  papers,  and  she 
/  stopped.    He  took  from  among  them  a  small 
'  case,  and  from  thence  a  miniature  picture.  The 
I  rays  of  light  fell  strongly  upon  it,  and  she  per- 
ceived it  to  be  that  of  a  lady,  but  not  of  her  rao- 
I  ther. 

St  Aubert  gazed  earnestly  and  tenderly  upon 
this  portrait,  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  then  to  his 
heart,  and  sighed  with  a  convulsive  force.  Emily 
could  scarcely  believe  what  she  saw  to  be  real. 
She  never  knew  till  now  that  he  had  a  picture 
of  any  other  lady  than  her  mother,  much  less 
that  he  had  one  which  he  evidently  valued  so 
highly :  but  having  looked  repeatedly,  to  be  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  the  resemblance  of  Madame 
St  Aubert,  she  became  entirely  convinced  that 
it  was  designed  for  that  of  some  otheT  person. 

At  length  St  Aubert  returned  the  picture  into 
its  case ;  and  Emily,  recollecting  that  she  was 
intruding  upon  his  private  sorrows,  softly  with- 
drew from  the  < 


CHAP.  III. 

O  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  nature  to  her  vof  ry  yield*  ' 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds. 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  or  even  t 
All  that  the  mountain's  shelt'nng  bosom  i 


And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven  J 
O  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  f 


■  charms  shall  work  thy  soul's  eternal 
And  love,  and  gentleness,  and  Joy, 


St  Aobebt,  instead  of  taking  the  more  direct 
road,  that  ran  along  the  feet  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
Languedoc,  chose  one  that,  winding  over  the 
heights,  afforded  more  extensive  views,  and 
greater  variety  of  romantic  scenery.  He  turned  a 
little  out  of  his  way  to  take  leave  of  M.  Barreaux, 
whom  he  found  botanizing  in  the  wood  near  his 
chateau,  and  who,  when  he  was  told  the  pur- 
pose of  St  Aubert's  visit,  expressed  a  degree  of 
concern,  such  as  his  friend  had  thought  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  feel  on  any  similar 
occasion.    They  parted  with  mutual  regret. 

If  anything  could  have  tempted  me  from 
ray  retirement,  said  M.  Barreaux,  it  would  have 
been  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you  on  this 
little  tour.  I  do  not  often  offer  compliments; 
you  may,  therefore,  believe  me  when  I  say,  that 
I  shall  look  for  your  return  with  impatience. 

The  travellers  proceeded  on  their  journey.  As 
they  ascended  the  heights,  St  Aubert  often  look- 
ed back,  upon  bis  chateau,  in  the  plain  below  : 
images  crowded  to  bis  mind ;  his  melan- 


choly imagination  suggested  that  he  should  re- 
turn no  more;  and,  though  he  checked  this 
wandering  thought,  still  he  continued  to  look, 
till  the  haziness  of  distance  blended  bis  home 
with  the  general  landscape,  and  St  Aubert  seem- 
ed to 

Drag  at  each  remove  a  length'ning  chain. 

ft 

He  and  Emily  continued  sunk  in  musing  si- 
lence for  some  leagues ;  from  which  melancholy 
reverie  Emily  first  awoke,  and  her  young  fancy, 
struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  around, 
gradually  yielded  to  delightful  impressions.  The 
road  now  descended  into  glens,  confined  by  stu- 
pendous walls  of  rock,  grey  and  barren,  except 
where  shrubs  fringed  their  summits,  or  patches 
of  meagre  vegetation  tinted  their  recesses,  in 
which  the  wild  goat  was  frequently  browsing. 
And  now  the  way  led  to  the  lofty  cliffs,  from 
whence  the  landscape  was  seen  extending  in  all 
its  magnificence. 

Emily  could  not  restrain  her  transport  as  she 
looked  over  the  pine  forests  of  the  mountains 
upon  the  vast  plains,  that,  enriched  with  woods, 
towns,  blushing  vines,  and  plantations  of  al- 
monds, palms,  and  olives,  stretched  along,  till 
their  various  colours  melted  in  distance  into  one 
harmonious  hue,  that  seemed  to  unite  earth  with 
heaven.  Through  the  whole  of  this  glorious 
scene  the  majestic  Garonne  wandered  ;  descend- 
ing from  its  source,  among  the  Pyrenees,  and 
winding  its  blue  waves  towards  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. 

The  ruggedness  of  the  unfrequented  road  of- 
ten obliged  the  wanderers  to  alight  from  their 
little  carriage ;  but  they  thought  themselves 
amply  repaid  for  this  inconvenience  by  the  gran- 
deur of  the  scenes ;  and,  while  the  muleteer  led 
his  animals  slowly  over  the  broken  ground,  the 
travellers  had  leisure  to  linger  amid  these  soli- 
tudes, and  to  indulge  the  sublime  reflections, 
which  soften,  while  they  elevate  the  heart,  and 
fill  it  with  certainty  of  a  present  God !  Still  the 
enjoyment  of  St  Aubert  was  touched  with  that 
pensive  melancholy  which  gives  to  every  object 
a  mellower  tint,  and  breathes  a  sacred  charm 
over  all  around. 

They  had  provided  against  part  of  the  evil  to 
be  encountered  from  a  want  of  convenient  inns, 
by  carrying  a  stock  of  provisions  in  the  carriage, 
so  that  they  might  take  refreshment  on  »ny  plea- 
sant spot,  in  the  open  air,  and  pass  the  nights 
wherever  they  should  happen  to  meet  with  a 
comfortable  cottage.  For  the  mind,  also,  they 
had  provided,  by  a  work  on  botany,  written  by 
-M .  Barreaux,  and  by  several  of  the  Latin  and 
Italian  poets  ;  while  Emily's  pencil  enabled  her 
to  preserve  some  of  those  combinations  of  forms 
which  charmed  her  at  every  step. 

The  loneliness  of  the  road,  where  only  now 
and  then  a  peasant  was  seen  driving  bis  mule, 
or  some  mountaineer  children  at  play  among 
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the  rocks,  heightened  the  effect  of  the  scenery. 
St  Aubert  was  bo  much  struck  with  it,  that  he 
determined,  if  he  could  hear  of  a  road,  to  pene- 
trate farther  among  the  mountains,  and,  bend- 
ing his  way  rather  more  to  the  south,  to  emerge 
into  Rousillon,  and  coast  the  Mediterranean 
along  part  of  that  country  to  Languetloc. 

Soon  after  mid-day  they  reached  the  summit 
of  one  of  those  cliffs,  which,  bright  with  the  ver- 
dure of  palm-trees,  adorn,  like  gems,  the  tre- 
mendous walls  of  the  rocks,  and  which  over- 
looked the  greater  part  of  Gascony,  and  part  of 
Languedoc  Here  was  shade,  and  the  fresh 
water  of  a  spring,  that,  gliding  among  the  turf, 
under  the  trees,  thence  precipitated  itself  from 
rock  to  rock,  till  its  dashing  murmurs  were  lost 
in  the  abyss,  though  its  white  foam  was  long 
seen  amid  the  darkness  of  the  pines  helow. 

This  was  a  spot  well  suited  for  rest,  and  the 
travellers  alighted  to  dine,  while  the  mules  were 
unharnessed  to  browse  on  the  savoury  herbs 
that  enriched  this  summit. 

It  was  some  time  before  St  Aubert  or  Emily 
could  withdraw  their  attention  from  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  so  as  to  partake  of  their  little 
repast.  Seated  in  the  shade  of  the  palms,  St 
Aubert  pointed  out  to  her  observation  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  the  situation  of  great  towns,  and 
the  boundaries  of  provinces,  which  science,  ra- 
ther than  the  eye,  enabled  him  to  describe. 
Notwithstanding  this  occupation,  when  he  had 
talked  a  while,  he  suddenly  became  silent, 
thoughtful,  and  tears  often  swelled  to  bis  eyes ; 
which  Emily  observed,  and  the  sympathy  01  her 
own  heart  told  her  their  cause.  The  scene  be- 
fore them  bore  some  resemblance,  though  it  was 
on  a  much  grander  scale,  to  a  favourite  one  of 
the  late  Madame  St  Aubert,  within  view  of  the" 
fishing-house.  They  both  observed  this,  and 
thought  how  delighted  she  would  have  been 
with  the  present  landscape,  while  they  knew 
that  her  eves  must  never,  never  more  open  upon 
this  worW  !  St  Aubert  remembered  the  last 
time  of  his  visiting  that  spot  in  company  with 
her,  and  also  the  mournfully  presaging  thoughts 
which  had  then  arisen  in  nis  mind,  and  were 
now,  even  thus  soon,  realized!  The  recollections 
subdued  him,  and  he  abruptly  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  walked  away  to  where  no  eye  could 
observe  his  grief. 

When  he  returned,  his  countenance  had  re- 
covered its  usual  serenity:  he  took  Emily's  hand, 
pressed  it  affectionately,  without  speaking,  and 
soon  after  called  to  the  muleteer,  who  sat  at  a 
little  distance,  concerning  a  road  among  the 
mountains  towards  Rousillon.  Michael  said 
there  were  several  that  way,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  far  they  extended,  or  even  whether 
they  were  passable ;  and  St  Aubert,  who  did 
not  intend  to  travel  after  sun-set,  asked  what 
village  they  could  reach  about  that  time.  The 
muleteer  calculated  that  they  could  easily  reach 
Mateau,  which  was  in  .their  present  road;  but 


that  if  they  took  a  road  that  sloped  more  to  the 
south,  towards  Rousillon,  there  was  a  hamlet, 
which  he  thought  they  could  gain  before  the 
eveniug  shut  in. 

St  Aubert,  after  some  hesitation,  determined 
to  take  the  latter  course  ;  and  Michael,  having 
finished  his  meal,  and  harnassed  his  mules,  again 
set  forward — but  soon  stopped ;  and  St  Aubert 
saw  him  doing  homage  to  a  cross  that  stood  on 
a  rock  impending  over  their  way.  Having  con- 
cluded his  devotions,  he  smacked  his  whip  in 
the  air,  and,  in  spite  of  the  rough  road,  and  the 
pain  of  his  poor  mules,  (which  he  had  been 
lately  lamenting,)  rattled,  in  a  full  gallop,  along 
the  edge  of  a  precipice  which  made  the  eye  dizzy 
to  look  down.  Emily  was  terrified  almost  to 
fainting;  and  St  Aubert,  apprehending  still 
greater  danger  from  suddenly  stopping  the  dri- 
ver, was  compelled  to  sit  quietly,  and  trust  his 
fate  to  the  strength  and  discretion  of  the  mules, 
who  seemed  to  possess  a  greater  portion  of  the 
latter  quality  than  their  master;  for  they  car- 
ried the  travellers  safely  into  the  valley,  and 
there  stopped  upon  the  brink  of  the  rivulet  that 
watered  it. 

Leaving  the  splendour  of  extensive  prospects, 
they  now  entered  this  narrow  valley,  screened  by 

Rocks  on  rocks  piled,  as  if  by  magic  spell ; 
Here  scorch'd  by  lightnings,  there  with  ivy  green. 

The  scene  of  barrenness  was  here  and  there 
interrupted  by  the  spreading  branches  of  the 
larch  and  cedar,  which  threw  their  gloom  over 
the  cliff*,  or  athwart  the  torrent  that  rolled  in 
the  vale.    No  living  creature  appeared— except 
the  izard  scrambling  among  the  rocks,  and  of- 
ten hanging  upon  points  so  dangerous,  that  fancy 
shrunk  from  the  view  of  them.    This  was  such 
a  scene  as  Salvator  would  have  chosen,  had  he 
then  existed,  for  his  canvass.    St  Aubert,  im-  [ 
pressed  by  the  romantic  character  of  the  place,  ■ 
almost  expected  to  see  banditti  start  from  be- 
hind  some  projecting  rock,  and  he  kept  his  band  i 
upon  the  arms  with  which  he  always  travelled.  \ 

As  they  advanced,  the  valley  opened ;  its  sa- 
vage features  gradually  softened,  and,  towards 
evening,  they  were  among  heathy  mountains, 
stretched  in  far  perspective,  along  which  the 
solitary  sheep-bell  was  heard,  and  the  voice  of 
the  shepherd  calling  his  wandering  Hocks  to  the 
nightly  fold.  His  cabin,  partly  shadowed  by 
the  cork-tree  and  the  ilex,  which  St  Aubert  ob- 
served to  flourish  in  higher  regions  of  the  air 
than  any  other  trees,  except  the  fir,  was  all  the 
human  habitation  that  yet  appeared.  Along  the 
bottom  of  this  valley  the  most  vivid  verdure 
was  spread ;  and  in  the  little  hollow  recesses  of 
the  mountains,  under  the  shade  of  the  oak  and 
chesnut,  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing.  Groups 
of  them,  too,  were  often  seen  reposing  on  the  ' 
banks  of  the  rivulet,  or  laving  their  sides  in  the 
cool  stream,  and  sipping  its  wave. 
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The  sun  was  now  setting  upon  the  valley —  No,  sir;  I  am  onlv  a  wanderer  here. — The 

its  last  light  gleamed  upon  the  water,  and  heigh-  carriage  drove  on ;  and  the  increasing  dusk  made 

tened  the  rich  yellow  and  purple  tints  of  the  the  travellers  very  thankful  that  they  had  a 

v  heath  and  broom  that  overspread  the  mountains,  guide :  the  frequent  glens,  too,  that  now  opened 

St  Aubert  inquired  of  Michael  the  distance  to  among  the  mountains,  would  likewise  have  add- 

the  hamlet  he  nad  mentioned,  but  the  man  could  ed  to  their  perplexity.  Emily  as  she  looked  up 

not  with  certainty  tell ;  and  Emily  began  to  fear  one  of  these,  saw  something  at  a  great  distance 

that  be  had  mistaken  the  road.    Here  was  no  like  a  bright  cloud  in  the  air.    What  light  is 

human  being  to  assist  or  direct  them  :  they  had  yonder,  sir  ?  said  she. — St  Aubert  looked,  and 

left  the  shepherd  and  his  cabin  far  behind ;  and  perceived  that  it  was  the  snowy  summit  of  a 


the  scene  became  so  obscured  in  twilight,  that  mountain,  so  much  higher  than*  any  around  it 

die  eye  could  not  follow  the  distant  perspective  that  it  still  reflected  the  sun's  rays,  while  those 

of  the  valley,  in  search  of  a  cottage  or  a  hamlet,  below  lay  in  deep  shade. 

A  glow  of  the  horizon  still  marked  the  west,  At  length  the  village  lights  were  seen  to 

i  and  this  was  of  some  little  use  to  the  travellers,  twinkle  through  the  dusk,  and,  soon  after,  some 

Michael  seemed  endeavouring  to  keep  up  his  cottages  were  discovered  in  the  valley,  or  rather 

I  courage  by  singing :  liis  music,  however,  was  were  seen  by  reflection  in  the  stream  on  whose 

|  not  of  a  kind  to  disperse  melancholy ;  he  sung,  margin  they  stood,  and  which  still  gleamed  with 

I  in  a  sort  of  chaunt,  one  of  the  most  dismal  dit-  the  evening  light. 

ties  his  present  auditors  had  ever  heard,  and  St  The  stranger  now  came  up,  and  St  Aubert, 

I  Aubert  at  length  discovered  it  to  be  a  vesper-  on  farther  inquiry,  found  not  only  that  there 

'  hymn  to  bis  favourite  saint.  was  no  inn  in  the  place,  but  not  any  sort  of  house 

They  travelled  on,  sunk  in  that  thoughtful  of  public  reception.  The  stranger,  however,  of- 

melancholy  with  which  twilight  and  solitude  fered  to  walk  on,  and  inquire  for  a  cottage  to 

impress  the  mjnd.  Michael  had  now  ended  his  accommodate  them  ;  for  wliich  farther  civility 

.  ditty ;  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  drowsy  St  Aubert  returned  his  thanks,  and  said  that,  as 

'  murmur  of  the  breeze  among  the  woods,  and  its  the  village  was  so  near,  he  would  alight  and 

I  light  flutter  as  it  blew  freshly  into  the  carriage,  walk  with  him.    Emily  followed  slowly  in  the 

I  They  were  at  length  roused  by  the  sound  of  carriage. 

\  flre-anns.   St  Aubert  called  to  the  muleteer  to  On  the  way,  St  Aubert  asked  his  companion 

stop,  and  they  listened.    The  noise  was  not  re-  what  success  he  had  had  in  the  chase. — Not 

peated ;  but  presently  they  heard  a  rustling  much,  sir,  he  replied  ;  nor  do  I  aim  at  it :  I  am 

(  among  the  brakes.  St  Aubert  drew  forth  a  pis-  pleased  with  the  country,  and  mean  to  saunter 

tol,  and  ordered  Michael  to  proceed  as  fast  as  away  a  few  weeks  among  its  scenes :  my  dogs  I 

possible ;  who  had  not  long  obeyed  before  a  horn  take  with  me  more  for  companionship  than  for 

sounded  that  made  the  valleys  ring.  He  looked  game:  this  dress,  too,  gives  me  an  ostensible 

again  from  the  window,  and  then  saw  a  young  business,  and  procures  me  that  respect  from  the 

man  spring  from  the  bushes  into  the  road,  fol-  .  people  which  would,  perhaps,  be  refused  to  a 

lowed  by  a  couple  of  dogs.    The  stranger  was  lonely  stranger,  who  had  no  visible  motive  for 

in  a  hunter's  dress :  his  gun  was  slung  across  coming  among  them. 

his  shoulders :  the  hunter's  horn  hung  from  his  I  admire  your  taste,  said  St  Aubert,  and,  if  I 

belt ;  and  in  his  hand  was  a  small  pike,  which,  were  a  younger  man,  should  like  to  pass  a  few 

as  he  held  it,  added  to  the  manly  grace  of  his  weeks  in  your  way  exceedingly.    I,  too,  am  a 

figure,  and  assisted  the  agility  of  his  steps.  wanderer  ;  but  neither  my  plan  nor  pursuits  are 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  St  Aubert  again  exactly  like  yours — I  go  in  search  of  health,  as 

stopped  the  carriage,  and  waited  till  he  came  much  as  of  amusement. — St  Aubert  sighed,  and 

up,  that  they  might  inquire  concerning  the  paused ;  and  then,  seeming  to  recollect  lumself, 

hamlet  they  were  in  search  of.   The  stranger  he  resumed :    If  I  can  hear  of  a  tolerable  road, 

informed  him  that  it  was  only  half  a  league  dis-  that  shall  afford  decent  accommodation,  it  is  my 

tant ;  that  he  was  going  thither  himself,  and  intention  to  pass  into  Rousillon,  and  along  the 

would  readily  shew  the  way.  St  Aubert  thank-  sea-shore  to  Languedoc.    You,  sir,  seem  to  be 

ed  him  for  the  offer,  and,  pleased  with  his  che-  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  can,  perhaps, 

▼alier-like  air  and  open  countenance,  asked  him  give  me  information  on  the  subject 

to  take  a  seat  in  the  carriage ;  which  the  stran-  The  stranger  said,  that  what  information  he 

ger,  with  an  acknowledgment,  declined,  adding,  could  give  was  entirely  at  his  service ;  and  then 

that  he  would  keep  pace  with  the  mules.    But  mentioned  a  road  rather  more  to  the  east,  which 

I  fear  you  will  be  wretchedly  accommodated,  led  to  a  town,  whence  it  would  be  easy  to  pro* 

said  be :  the  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  ceed  into  Rousillon. 

are  a  simple  people,  who  are  not  only  without  They  now  arrived  at  the  village,  and  com- 

the  luxuries  of  life,  but  almost  destitute  of  what  menceu  their  search  for  a  cottage  that  would 

in  other  places  are  held  to  be  its  necessaries.  afford  a  night's  lodging.  In  several  which  they 

I  perceive  you  are  not  one  of  its  inhabitants,  entered,  ignorance,  poverty,  and  mirth,  seemed 

sir,  said  St  Aubert.  equally  to  prevail ;  and  the  owners  eyed  St  Au- 
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bert  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  timidity. 
Nothing  like  a  bed  could  be  found  ;  and  he  had 
ceased  to  inquire  for  one,  when  Emily  joined 
him,  who  observed  the  languor  of  her  father's 
countenance,  and  lamented  that  he  had  taken  a 
road  so  ill  provided  with  the  comforts  necessary 
for  an  invalid.  Other  cottages,  which  they  exa- 
mined, seemed  somewhat  less  savage  than  the 
former,  consisting  of  two  rooms,  if  such  they 
could  be  called — the  first  of  these  occupied  by 
mule?  and  pigs  ;  the  second  by  the  family,  which 
generally  consisted  of  six  or  eight  children,  with 
their  parents,  who  slept  on  beds  of  skins  and 
dried  beech  leaves  spread  upon  a  mud  floor. 
Here  light  was  admitted,  and  smoke  discharged, 
through  an  aperture  in  the  roof ;  and  here  the 
scent  of  spirits,  (for  the  travelling  smugglers, 
who  haunted  the  Pyrenees  had  made  this  rude 
people  familiar  with  the  use  of  liquors,)  was 
generally  perceptible  enough.  Emily  turned 
from  such  scenes,  and  looked  at  her  father  with 
anxious  tenderness  ;  which  the  young  stranger 
seemed  to  observe ;  for,  drawing  St  Aubert  aside, 
he  made  him  an  offer  of  his  own  bed. — It  is  a 
decent  one,  said  he,  when  compared  with  what 
we  have  just  seen,  yet  such  as  m  other  circum- 
stances I  should  be  ashamed  to  offer  you. — St 
Aubert  acknowledged  how  much  he  felt  himself 
obliged  by  this  kindness ;  but  refused  to  accept 
it,  tul  the  young  stranger  would  take  no  denial. 
Do  not  give  me  the  pain  of  knowing,  sir,  said 
be,  that  an  invalid,  like  you,  lies  on  hard  skins, 
while  I  sleep  in  a  bed.  Besides,  sir,  your  refusal 
wounds  my  pride :  I  must  believe  you  think  my 
offer  unworthy  your  acceptance.  Let  me  shew 
you  the  way.  I  have  no  doubt  my  landlady  can 
accommodate  this  young  lady  also. 

St  Aubert  at  length  consented,  that,  if  this 
could  be  done,  he  would  accept  his  kindness  ; 
though  he  felt  rather  surprised  that  the  stranger 
had  proved  himself  so  deficient  in  gallantry  as 
to  administer  to  the  repose  of  an  infirm  man, 
rather  than  to  that  of  a  very  lovely  young  wo- 
man ;  for  he  had  not  once  offered  the  room  for 
Emily.  But  she  thought  not  of  herself ;  and  the 
animated  smile  she  gave  him,  told  how  much 
she  felt  herself  obliged  for  the  preference  of  her 
father. 

On  their  way,  the  stranger,  whose  name  was 
Valancourt,  stepped  on  first  to  speak  to  his 
hostess ;  and  she  came  out  to  welcome  St  Au- 
bert into  a  cottage  much  superior  to  any  he  had 
seen.  This  good  woman  seemed  very  willing  to 
accommodate  the  strangers,  who  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  only  two  beds  in  the  place. 
Eggs  and  milk  were  the  only  food  the  cottage 
afforded  ;  but  against  scarcity  of  provisions  St 
Aubert  had  provided ;  and  he  requested  Valan- 
court to  stay,  and  partake  with  him  of  less 
homely  fare — an  invitation  which  was  readily 
accepted ;  and  they  passed  an  hour  in  intelligent 
conversation.  St  Aubert  was  much  pleased  with 


the  manly  frankness,  simplicity,  and  keen  sua-  j 
ceptibility  to  the  grandeur  of  nature,  which  his  j 
new  acquaintance  discovered  ;  and,  indeed,  he  I 
had  often  been  heard  to  say,  that  without  a  cer- 
tain simplicity  of  heart  this  taste  could  not  exist 
in  any  strong  degree. 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  violent 
uproar  without,  in  which  the  voice  of  the  mu- 
leteer was  heard  above  every  other  sound.  Va- 
lancourt started  from  his  seat,  and  went  to  in- 
quire the  occasion ;  but  the  dispute  continued 
so  long  afterwards  that  St  Aubert  went  himself, 
and  found  Michael  quarrelling  with  the  hostess, 
because  she  had  refused  to  let  his  mules  lie  in  a 
little  room  where  he  and  three  of  her  sons  were 
to  pass  the  night.  The  place  was  wretched 
enough,  but  there  was  no  other  for  these  people 
to  sleep  in  ;  and,  with  somewhat  more  of  deli- 
cacy than  was  usual  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  wild  tract  of  country,  she  persisted  in  re- 
fusing to  let  the  animals  have  the  same  bed- 
chamber with  her  children.  This  was  a  tender 
point  with  the  muleteer:  his  honour  was  wound- 
ed when  his  mules  were  treated  with  disrespect, 
and  he  would  have  received  a  blow,  perhaps, 
with  more  meekness.  He  declared  that  his  beasts 
were  as  honest  beasts,  and  as  good  beasts,  as 
any  in  the  whole  province ;  and  that  they  had 
a  right  to  be  well  treated  wherever  they  went. 
They  are  as  harmless  as  lambs,  said  he,  if  peo-  , 

Ele  don't  affront  them.  I  never  knew  them  be-  • 
ave  themselves  amiss  above  once  or  twice  in  [ 
my  life,  and  then  they  had  good  reason  for  do- 
ing so.    Once,  indeed,  they  kicked  at  a  boy's 
leg,  that  lay  asleep  in  the  stable,  and  broke  it  ; 
but  I  told  them  they  were  out  there,  and,  by  St  i 
Anthony !  I  believe  they  understood  me,  for  1 
they  never  did  so  again. 

He  concluded  this  eloquent  harangue  with 
protesting  that  they  should  share  With  him,  go 
where  he  would. 

The  dispute  was  at  length  settled  by  Valan- 
court, who  drew  the  hostess  aside,  ana  desired 
she  would  let  the  muleteer  and  his  beasts  have 
the  place  in  question  to  themselves,  while  her 
sons  should  have  the  bed  of  skins  designed  for 
him,  for  that  he  would  wrap  himself  in  his 
cloak,  and  sleep  on  the  bench  by  the  cottage 
door.  But  this  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  op- 
pose ;  and  she  felt  it  to  be  her  inclination  to  dis- 
appoint the  muleteer.  Valancourt,  however,  was 
positive ;  and  the  tedious  affair  was  at  length 
settled. 

It  was  late  when  St  Aubert  and  Emily  retired 
to  their  rooms,  and  Valancourt  to  his  station  at 
the  door,  which,  at  this  mild  season  he  prefer- 
red to  a  close  cabin  and  a  bed  of  skins.  St  Au- 
bert was  somewhat  surprised  to  find,  in  his 
room,  volumes  of  Homer,  Horace,  and  Petrarch  ;  \ 
hut  the  name  of  Valancourt,  written  in  them, ; 
told  him  to  whom  they  belonged. 
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In  truth,  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene : 
In  darknew  and  in  storm  he  found  delight ; 
Nor  lea*  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
The  (outturn  tun  dlfftued  hi*  dauling  sheen. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  am  used  hit  soul ; 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene. 
And  down  nls  check  a  tear  of  pity  roll, 
A  ugh,  a  teat,  so  iwect,  he  wiah'd  not  to  control. 

The  Minstrel. 

St  Auszbt  awoke  at  an  early  hour,  refreshed 
by  sleep,  and  desirous  to  set  forward.  He  in- 
vited the  stranger  to  breakfast  with  him  ;  and, 
talking  again  of  the  road,  Valancourt  said,  that, 
some  months  past,  he  had  travelled  as  far  as 
Beaujeu,  which  was  a  town  of  some  consequence 
on  the  way  to  Rousillon.  He  recommended  it 
to  St  Aubert  to  take  that  route ;  and  the  latter 
determined  to  do  so. 

The  road  from  this  hamlet,  said  Valancourt, 
and  that  to  Beaujeu,  part  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  league  and  a  half  from  hence :  if  you 
will  give  me  leave,  I  will  direct  your  muleteer 
so  far.  I  must  wander  somewhere ;  and  your 
company  would  make  this  a  pleasanter  ramble 
than  any  other  I  could  take. 

St  Aubert  thankfully  accepted  his  offer,  and 
they  set  out  together — the  younger  stranger  on 
foot ;  for  he  refused  the  invitation  of  St  Aubert 
to  take  a  seat  in  his  little  carriage. 

The  rood  wound  along  the  feet  of  the  moun- 
tains, through  a  pastoral  valley,  bright  with  ver- 
dure, and  varied  with  groves  of  dwarf-oak,  beech, 
and  sycamore,  under  whose  branches  herds  of 
cattle  reposed.  The  mountain-ash,  too,  and  the 
weeping  birch,  often  threw  their  pendent  foliage 
over  the  steeps  above,  where  the  scanty  soil 
scarcely  concealed  their  roots,  and  where  then- 
light  branches  waved  to  every  breeze  that  flut- 
tered from  the  mountains. 

The  travellers  were  frequently  met  at  this 
early  hour,  (for  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen  upon 
the  valley,)  by  shepherds  driving  immense  flocks 
from  their  folds  to  feed  upon  the  hills.  St  Au- 
bert had  set  out  thus  early,  not  only  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  first  appearance  of  sun-rise,  but 
that  he  might  inhale  the  first  pure  breath  of 
morning,  which  above  all  things,  is  refreshing 
to  the  spirits  of  the  invalid.  In  these  regions  it 
was  particularly  so,  where  an  abundance  of  wild 
flowers  and  aromatic  herbs  breathed  forth  their 
essence  on  the  air. 

The  dawn,  which  softened  the  scenery  with 
i  its  peculiar  grey  tint,  now  dispersed,  and  Emily 
watched  the  progress  of  the  day,  first  trembling 
i  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  cliffs,  then  touching 
them  with  splendid  light,  while  their  sides  and 
the  vale  below  were  still  wrapt  in  dewy  mist. 
Meanwhile  the  sullen  grey  of  the  eastern  clouds 


began  to  blush,  then  to  redden,  and  then  to  glow 
with  a  thousand  colours,  till  the  golden  light 
darted  over  all  the  air,  touched  the  Tower  points 
of  the  mountain's  brow,  and  glanced  in  long 
sloping  beams  upon  the  valley  and  its  stream. 
All  nature  seemed  to  have  awakened  from  death 
into  life.  The  spirit  of  St  Aubert  was  renovated. 
His  heart  was  lull :  he  wept ;  and  his  thoughts 
ascended  to  the  Great  Creator. 

Emily  wished  to  trip  along  the  turf,  so  green, 
and  bright  with  dew,  and  to  taste  the  full  de- 
light of  that  liberty  which  the  izard  seemed  to 
enjoy  as  he  bounded  along  the  brow  of  the  cliffs  ; 
while  Valancourt  often  stopped  to  speak  with 
the  travellers,  and  with  social  feeling  to  point 
out  to  them  the  peculiar  objects  of  his  admira- 
tion. St  Aubert  was  pleased  with  him  :  Here 
is  the  real  ingenuousness  and  ardour  of  youth, 
said  he  to  himself:  this  young  man  has  never 
been  at  Paris. 

He  was  sorry  when  they  came  to  the  root 
where  the  roads  parted  ;  and  his  heart  took  a 
more  affectionate  leave  of  him  than  is  usual  af- 
ter so  short  an  acquaintance.  Valancourt  talked 
long  by  the  side  of  the  carriage ;  seemed  more 
than  once  to  be  going,  but  still  lingered,  and  ap- 
peared to  search  anxiously  for  topics  of  conver- 
sation to  account  for  his  delay.  At  length  he 
took  leave.  As  he  went,  St  Aubert  observed  him 
look  with  an  earnest  and  pensive  eye  at  Emily, 
who  bowed  to  him  with  a  countenance  full  of 
timid  sweetness,  while  the  carriage  drove  on.  St 
Aubert,  for  whatever  reason,  soon  after  looked 
from  the  window,  and  saw  Valancourt  standing 
upon  the  bank  of  the  road,  resting  on  his  pike 
with  folded  arms,  and  following  the  carriage 
with  his  eyes.  He  waved  his  hand,  and  Valan- 
court, seeming  to  awake  from  his  reverie,  re- 
turned the  salute,  and  started  away. 

'Die  aspect  of  the  country  now  began  to  change, 
and  the  travellers  soon  found  themselves  among 
mountains  covered  from  their  bases  nearly  to 
their  summits  with  forests  of  gloomy  pine,  ex- 
cent  where  a  rock  of  granite  shot  up  from  the 
vale,  and  lost  its  snowy  top  in  the  clouds.  The 
rivulet,  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  them, 
now  expanded  into  a  river  ;  and  flowing  deeply 
and  silently  along,  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
blackness  of  the  impending  shades.  Sometimes 
a  cliff  was  seen  lifting  its  bold  head  above  the 
woods  and  the  vapours  that  floated  mid-way 
down  the  mountains  ;  and  sometimes  a  face  of 
perpendicular  marble  rose  from  the  water's  edge, 
over  which  the  larch  threw  his  gigantic  arms, 
here  scathed  with  lightning,  and  there  floating 
in  luxuriant  foliage. 

They  continued  to  travel  over  a  rough  and 
unfrequented  road,  seeing  now  and  then  at  a  dis- 
tance the  solitary  shepherd,  with  his  dog,  stalk- 
ing along  the  valley,  and  hearing  only  the  dash- 
ing of  torrents,  which  the  woods  concealed  from 
the  eye,  the  long  sullen  murmur  of  the  breexc, 
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as  it  swept  over  the  pines,  or  the  notes  of  the 
eagle  and  the  vulture,  which  were  seen  towering 
round  the  beetling  cliff. 

Often,  as  the  carriage  moved  slowly  over  un- 
even ground,  St  Aubert  alighted,  and  amused 
himself  with  examining  the  curious  plants  that 

Sew  on  the  banks  of  the  road,  and  with  which 
ese  regions  abound ;  while  Emily,  wrapt  in 
high  enthusiasm,  wandered  away  under  the 
shades,  listening  in  deep  silence  to  the  lonely 
murmur  of  the  woods. 

Neither  village  nor  hamlet  was  seen  for  many 
leagues :  the  goat-herd's  or  the  hunter's  cabin, 
perched  among  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks,  were  the 
only  human  habitations  that  appeared. 

The  travellers  again  took  their  dinner  in  the 
open  air,  on  a  pleasant  spot  in  the  valley,  under 
the  spreading  shade  of  cedars ;  and  then  set  for- 
ward towards  Beaujeu. 

The  road  now  began  to  ascend,  and,  leaving 
the  pine  forests  behind,  wound  among  rocky 
precipices.  The  evening  twilight  again  fell  over 
the  scene,  and  the  travellers  were  ignorant  how 
far  they  might  yet  be  from  Beaujeu.  St  Aubert, 
however,  conjectured  that  the  distance  could  not 
be  very  great,  and  comforted  himself  with  the 
prospect  of  travelling  on  a  more  frequented  road 
after  reaching  that  town,  where  he  designed  to 
pass  the  night.  Mingled  woods,  and  rocks,  and 
heathy  mountains,  were  now  seen  obscurely 
through  the  dusk ;  but  soon  even  these  imper- 
fect images  faded  in  darkness.  Michael  pro- 
ceeded with  caution,  for  he  could  scarcely  dis- 
tinguish the  road :  his  mules,  however,  seemed 
to  nave  more  sagacity,  and  their  steps  were 
sure. 

On  turning  the  angle  of  a  mountain,  a  light 
appeared  at  a  distance,  that  illumined  the  rocks 
and  the  horizon  to  a  great  extent.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  large  fire ;  but  whether  accidental  or 
otherwise,  there  were  no  means  of  knowing.  St 
Aubert  thought  it  was  probably  kindled  by  some 
of  the  numerous  banditti  that  infested  the  Py- 
renees, and  he  became  watchful,  and  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  road  passed  near  this  fire. 
He  had  arms  with  him,  which,  on  an  emergency, 
might  afford  some  protection,  though  certainly 
a  very  unequal  one  against  a  band  of  robbers,  so 
desperate  too  as  those  usually  were  who  haunted 
these  wild  regions.  While  many  reflections  rose 
upon  his  mind,  he  heard  a  voice  shouting  from 
the  road  behind,  and  ordering  the  muleteer  to 
stop.  St  Aubert  bade  him  proceed  as  fast  as 
possible ;  but  either  Michael  or,  his  mules  were 
obstinate,  for  they  did  not  quit  the  old  pace. 
Horses  feet  were  now  heard  :  a  man  rode  up  to 
the  carriage,  still  ordering  the  driver  to  stop ; 
and  St  Aubert,  who  could  no  longer  doubt  his 
purpose,  was  with  difficulty  able  to  prepare  a 
pistol  for  his  defence,  when  his  hand  was  upon 
the  door  of  the  chaise.  The  man  staggered  on 
his  horse ;  the  report  of  the  pistol  was  followed 


by  a  groan ;  and  St  Aubert's  horror  may  be  iraa-  \ 
gined,  when  in  the  next  instant  he  thought  he  J 
heard  the  faint  voice  of  Valancourt !  He  now 
himself  bade  the  muleteer  stop ;  and,  pronoun- 
cing the  name  of  Valancourt,  was  answered  in  a 
voice  that  no  longer  suffered  him  to  doubt.  St 
Aubert,  who  instantly  alighted  and  went  to  his 
assistance,  found  him  still  sitting  on  his  horse, 
but  bleeding  profusely,  and  appearing  to  be  in 
great  pain,  though  he  endeavoured  to  soften  the 
terror  of  St  Aubert  by  assurances  that  he  was 
not  materially  hurt,  the  wound  being  only  in  his 
arm.  St  Aubert,  with  the  muleteer,  assisted  him 
to  dismount,  and  he  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the 
road,  where  St  Aubert  tried  to  bind  up  his  arm  ; 
but  his  hands  trembled  bo  excessively  that  he 
could  not  accomplish  it ;  and,  Michael  being 
now  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  horse,  which,  on  be- 
ing disengaged  from  his  rider,  had  galloped  off, 
he  called  Emily  to  his  assistance.  Receiving  no 
answer,  he  went  to  the  carriage,  and  found  her 
sunk  on  the  seat  in  a  fainting  fit.  Between  the 
distress  of  this  circumstance,  and  that  of  leaving 
Valancourt  bleeding,  he  scarcely  knew  what  he 
did  ;  he  endeavoured,  however,  to  raise  her,  and 
called  to  Michael  to  fetch  water  from  the  rivulet 
that  flowed  by  the  road  ;  but  Michael  was  gone 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice.  Valancourt,  who  • 
heard  these  calls,  and  also  the  repeated  name  of  \ 
Emily,  instantly  understood  the  subject  of  his  . 
distress ;  and,  almost  forgetting  his  own  condi- 
tion, he  hastened  to  her  relief.  She  was  reviving 
when  he  reached  the  carriage ;  and  then,  under- 
standing that  anxiety  for  him  had  occasion- 
ed her  indisposition,  ne  assured  her,  in  a  voice 
that  trembled,  but  not  from  anguish,  that  his 
wound  was  of  no  consequence.  While  he  said 
this,  St  Aubert  turned  round,  and  perceiving 
that  he  was  still  bleeding,  the  subject  of  his 
alarm  changed  again,  and  he  hastily  formed  some 
handkerchiefs  into  a  bandage.  This  stopped  the 
effusion  of  the  blood  ;  but  St  Aubert,  dreading 
the  consequence>of  the  wound,  inquired  repeat- 
edly how  far  they  were  from  Beaujeu  ;  when 
learning  that  it  was  at  two  leagues  distance,  his 
distress  increased,  since  he  knew  not  how  Va- 
lancourt, in  his  present  state,  would  bear  the 
motion  of  the  carriage,  and  perceived  that  he  was 
already  faint  from  loss  of  blood.  When  he  men- 
tioned the  subject  of  his  anxiety,  Valancourt 
entreated  that  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
thus  alarmed  on  his  account,  for  that  he  had  no 
doubt  he  should  be  able  to  support  himself  very 
well ;  and  then  he  talked  of  the  accident  as  a 
slight  one.  The  muleteer  being  now  returned 
with  Valancourt's  horse,  assisted  him  into  the 
chaise ;  and,  as  Emily  was  now  revived,  they 
moved  slowly  on  towards  Beaujeu. 

St  Aubert,  when  he  had  recovered  from  the 
terror  occasioned  him  by  this  accident,  express- 
ed surprise  on  seeing  Valancourt,  who  explain- 
ed his  unexpected  appearance,  by  saving,  You, 
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sir,  renewed  my  taste  for  society;  when  you 
had  left  the  hamlet,  it  did  indeed  appear  a  soli- 
tude. I  determined,  therefore,  since  my  object 
was  merely  amusement,  to  change  the  scene ; 
and  I  took  this  road,  because  I  knew  it  led 
through  a  more  romantic  tract  of  mountains  than 
the  spot  I  hare  left.  Besides,  added  he,  hesita- 
ting tor  an  instant,  I  will  own — and  why  should 
I  not? — that  I  had  some  hope  of  overtaking 
you. 

And  I  hare  made  you  a  very  unexpected  re- 
turn for  the  compliment,  said  St  Aubert,  who 
lamented  again  the  rashness  which  had  produ- 
ced the  accident,  and  explained  the  cause  of  his 
late  alarm.  But  Valan court  seemed  anxious 
only  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  his  compa- 
nions every  unpleasant  feeling  relative  to  him- 
self ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  still  struggled 
against  a  sense  of  pain,  and  tried  to  converse 
with  gaiety.  Emily  meanwhile  was  silent,  ex- 
cept when  Valancourt  particularly  addressed 
her ;  and  there  was  at  those  times  a  tremulous 
tone  in  his  voice  that  spoke  much. 

They  were  now  so  near  the  fire  which  had 
long  flamed  at  a  distance  on  the  blackness  of 
night,  that  it  gleamed  upon  the  road,  and  they 
could  distinguish  figures  moving  about  the  blaze. 
The  way  winding  still  nearer,  they  perceived  in 
the  valley  one  of  those  numerous  bands  of  gip- 
sies, which  at  that  period  particularly  haunted 
the  wilds  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  lived  partly  by 
plundering  the  traveller.  Emily  looked  with 
some  degree  of  terror  on  the  savage  countenan- 
ces of  these  people,  shewn  by  the  fire,  which 
heightened  the  romantic  effect  of  the  scenery, 
as  it  threw  a  red  dusky  gleam  upon  the  rocks 
and  on  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  leaving  heavy 
masses  of  shade  and  regions  of  obscurity  whicn 
tlie  eye  iearea  to  penetrate. 

They  were  preparing  their  supper :  a  large 
pot  stood  by  the  fire,  over  which  several  figures 
were  busy.  The  blaze  discovered  a  rude  kind 
of  tent,  round  which  many  children  and  dogs 
were  playing ;  and  the  whole  formed  a  picture 
highly  grotesque.  The  travellers  saw  plainly 
their  danger.  Valancourt  was  silent,  but  laid 
his  hand  on  one  of  St  Aubert's  pistols ;  St  Au- 
bert drew  forth  another,  and  Michael  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  as  fast  as  possible.  They  pass- 
ed the  place,  however,  without  being  attacked ; 
the  rovers  being  probably  unprepared  for  the 
opportunity,  and  too  busy  about  their  supper  to 
feel  much  interest,  at  the  moment,  in  anything 
besides. 

After  a  league  and  a  half  more  passed  in  dark- 
ness, the  travellers  arrived  at  Bcaujeu,  and  drove 
up  to  the  only  inn  the  place  afforded  ;  which, 
though  superior  to  any  they  had  seen  since  they 
entered  the  mountains,  was  bad  enough. 

The  surgeon  of  the  town  was  immediately 
sent  for,  if  a  surgeon  he  could  be  called,  who 
prescribed  for  horses  as  well  as  for  men,  and 
shaved  faces  at  least  as  dexterously  as  he  set 
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bones.  After  examining  Valancourt's  arm,  and 
perceiving  that  the  bullet  had  passed  through 
the  flesh  without  touching  the  bone,  he  dressed 
it,  and  left  him  with  a  solemn  prescription  of 
quiet,  which  his  patient  was  not  inclined  to  obey. 
The  delight  of  ease  had  now  succeeded  to  pain 
-—for  ease  may  be  allowed  to  assume  a  positive 
quality  when  contrasted  with  anguish — and  his 
spirits  thus  reanimated,  he  wished  to  partake 
of  the  conversation  of  St  Aubert  and  Emily, 
who,  released  from  so  many  apprehensions,  were 
uncommonly  cheerful.  Late  as  it  was,  however, 
St  Aubert  was  obliged  to  go  out  with  the  land- 
lord to  buy  meat  for  supper ;  and  Emily, 
who,  during  this  interval,  nad  been  absent  as 
long  as  she  could,  upon  excuses  of  looking  to 
their  accommodation,  which  she  found  rathet 
better  than  she  expected,  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn, and  converse  with  Valancourt  alone.  They 
talked  of  the  character  of  the  scenes  they  had 
passed,  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  of 
poetry,  and  of  St  Aubert,  a  subject  on  which 
Emily  always  spoke  and  listened  to  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure. 

The  travellers  passed  an  agreeable  evening ; 
but  St  Aubert  was  fatigued  with  his  journey, 
and,  as  Valancourt  seemed  again  sensible  of 
pain,  they  separated  soon  after  supper. 

In  the  morning,  St  Aubert  found  that  Valan- 
court had  passed  a  restless  night ;  that  he  was 
feverish,  and  his  wound  very  painful.  The  sur- 
geon, when  he  dressed  it,  advised  him  to  re- 
main quietly  at  Beaujeu ;  advice  which  was  too 
reasonable  to  be  rejected.  St  Aubert,  however, 
had  no  favourable  opinion  of  this  practitioner, 
and  was  anxious  to  commit  Valancourt  into 
more  skilful  bands ;  but  learning,  upon  inquiry, 
that  there  was  no  town  within  several  leagues 
which  seemed  more  likely  to  afford  better  advice, 
he  altered  the  plan  of  his  journey,  and  deter- 
mined to  await  the  recovery  of  Valancourt,  who, 
with  somewhat  more  ceremony  than  sincerity, 
made  many  objections  to  this  delay. 

By  order  of  his  surgeon,  Valancourt  did  not 
go  out  of  the  house  that  day ;  but  St  Aubert 
and  Emily  surveyed  with  delight  the  environs 
of  the  town,  situated  at  the  feet  of  the  Pyrenean 
Alps,  that  rose,  some  in  abrupt  precipices,  and 
others  swelling  with  woods  of  cedar,  fir,  and 
cypress,  which  stretched  nearly  to  their  highest 
summits.  The  cheerful  green  of  the  beech  and 
mountain-ash  was  sometimes  seen,  like  a  gleam 
of  light,  amidst  the  dark  verdure  of  the  forest ; 
and  sometimes  a  torrent  poured  its  sparkling  flood 
high  among  the  woods. 

Valancourt's  indisposition  detained  the  tra- 
vellers at  Beaujeu  several  days,  during  which 
interval  St  Aubert  had  observed  his  disposition 
and  his  talents  with  the  philosophic  inquiry  so 
natural  to  him.  He  saw  a  frank  and  generous 
nature,  full  of  ardour,  highly  susceptible  of 
whatever  is  grand  and  beautiful,  but  impetuous, 
wild,  and  somewhat  romantic.  Valancourt  had 
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known  little  of  the  world.  His  perceptions  were 
clear,  and  his  feelings  just ;  his  indignation  of 
an  unworthy,  or  his  admiration  of  a  generous, 
action,  were  expressed  in  terras  of  equal  vehe- 
mence. St  Aubert  sometimes  smiled  at  his 
warmth,  but  seldom  checked  it,  and  often  re- 
peated to  himself,  This  young  man  has  never 
been  at  Paris.  A  sigh  sometimes  followed  this 
silent  ejaculation.  He  determined  not  to  leave 
Valancourt  till  he  should  be  perfectly  recover- 
ed ;  and,  as  he  was  now  well  enough  to  travel, 
though  not  able  to  manage  his  horse,  St  Aubert 
invited  him  to  accompany  him  for  a  few  days 
in  the  carriage.  This  he  the  more  readily  did, 
since  he  had  discovered  that  Valancourt  was  of 
a  family  of  the  same  name  in  Gascony,  with 
whose  respectability  he  was  well  acquainted. 
The  latter  accepted  the  offer  with  great  plea- 
sure, and  they  again  set  forward  among  these 
romantic  wilds  towards  Rousillon. 

They  travelled  leisurely ;  stopping  wherever 
a  scene  uncommonly  grand  appeared ;  frequent- 
ly alighting  to  walk  to  an  eminence,  whither 
the  mules  could  not  go,  from  which  the  pros- 
pects opened  in  greater  magnificence ;  and  often 
sauntering  over  hillocks  covered  with  lavender, 
wild  thyme,  juniper,  and  tamarisc,  and  under 
the  shades  of  woods,  between  whose  boles  they 
caught  the  long  mountain-vista,  sublime  be- 
yond anything  that  Emily  had  ever  imagined. 

St  Aubert  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
botanizing,  while  Valancourt  and  Emily  strol- 
led on ;  he  pointing  out  to  her  notice  the  ob- 
jects that  particularly  charmed  him,  and  reci- 
ting beautiful  passages  from  such  of  the  Latin 
and  Italian  poets  as  he  had  heard  her  admire. 
In  the  pauses  of  conversation,  when  he  thought 
himself  not  observed,  he  frequently  fixed  his 
eyes  pensively  on  her  countenance,  which  ex- 
pressed with  so  much  animation  the  taste  and 
energy  of  her  mind ;  and  when  he  spoke  again, 
there  was  a  peculiar  tenderness  in  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  that  defeated  any  attempt  to  conceal 
his  sentiments.  By  degrees  these  silent  pauses 
became  more  frequent ;  till  Emily,  only,  be- 
trayed an  anxiety  to  interrupt  them  ;  and  she, 
who  had  been  hitherto  reserved,  would  now  talk 
again  and  again,  of  the  woods  and  the  valleys 
and  the  mountains,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  sym- 
pathy and  silence. 

From  Beaujeu  the  road  had  constantly  as- 
cended, conducting  the  travellers  into  the  high- 
er regions  of  the  air,  where  immense  glaciers  ex- 
hibited their  frozen  horrors,  and  eternal  snow 
whitened  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  They 
often  paused  to  contemplate  these  stupendous 
scenes,  and,  seated  on  some  wild  cliff,  where 
only  the  ilex  or  the  larch  could  flourish,  looked 
over  dark  forests  of  fir,  and  precipices  where 
human  foot  had  never  wandered,  into  the  glen 
— so  deep  that  the  thunder  of  the  torrent  which 
was  seen  to  foam  along  the  bottom,  was  scarce- 
ly heard  to  murmur.   Over  these  crags  rose 


others  of  stupendous  height,  and  fantastic  shape  ;• 
some  shooting  into  cones ;  others  impending  far 
over  their  base,  in  huge  masses  of  granite,  along 
whose  broken  ridges  was  often  lodged  a  weight 
of  snow,  that,  trembling  even  to  the  vibration 
of  a  sound,  threatened  to  bear  destruction  in  its 
course  to  the  vale.   Around,  on  every  side,  far 
as  the  eye  could  penetrate,  were  seen  only  forma  \ 
of  grandeur — the  long  perspective  of  mountain-  ) 
tops,  tinged  with  ethereal  t>lue,  or  white  with  J 
snow ;  valleys  of  ice,  and  forests  of  gloomy  fir.  j 
The  serenity  and  clearness  of  the  air  in  these  * 
high  regions  were  particularly  delightful  to  the 
travellers ;  it  seemed  to  inspire  them  with  a 
finer  spirit,  and  diffused  an  indescribable  com- 
placency over  their  minds.  They  had  no  words 
to  express  the  sublime  emotions  they  felt.  A 
solemn  expression  characterized  the  feelings  of 
St  Aubert ;  tears  often  came  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
frequently  walked  away  from  bis  companions. 
Valancourt  now  and  then  spoke,  to  point  to 
Emily's  notice  some  feature  of  the  scene.  The 
thinness  of  the  atmosphere,  through  which  every 
object  came  so  distinctly  to  the  eye,  surprised 
and  deluded  her,  who  could  scarcely  believe  that 
objects  which  appeared  so  near,  were,  in  reality, 
so  distant  The  deep  silence  of  these  solitudes 
was  broken  only  at  intervals  by  the  scream  of 
the  vultures,  seen  cowering  round  some  cliff 
below,  or  by  the  cry  of  the  eagle  sailing  high 
in  the  air ;  except  when  the  travellers  listened 
to  the  hollow  thunder  that  sometimes  muttered 
at  their  feet.   While,  above,  the  deep  blue  of 
the  heavens  was  unobscured  by  the  lightest 
cloud,  half  way  down  the  mountains  long  bil- 
lows of  vapour  were  frequently  seen  rolling, 
now  wholly  excluding  the  country  below,  and 
now  opening,  and  partially  revealing  its  fea- 
tures. Emily  delighted  to  observe  the  grandeur 
of  these  clouds  as  they  changed  in  shape  and 
tints,  and  to  watch  their  various  effect  on  the 
lower  world,  whose  features,  partly  veiled,  were 
continually  assuming  new  forms  of  sublimity. 

A  fter  traversing  these  region  s  for  many  leagues, 
they  began  to  descend  towards  Rousillon,  and 
features  of  beauty  then  mingled  with  the  scene. 
Yet  the  travellers  did  not  look  back  without 
some  regret  to  the  sublime  objects  they  had 
quitted ;  though  the  eye,  fatigued  with  the  ex- 
tension of  its  powers,  was  glad  to  repose  on  the 
verdure  of  woods  and  pastures,  that  now  hung 
on  the  margin  of  the  river  below ;  to  view  again 
the  humble  cottage  shaded  by  cedars,  the  play-  '• 
ful  group  of  mountaineer-children,  and  the  ' 
flowery  nooks  that  appeared  among  the  hills. 

As  they  descended,  they  saw  at  a  distance,  on 
the  right,  one  of  the  grand  passes  of  the  Pyre- 
nees into  Spain,  gleaming  with  its  battlements 
and  towers  to  the  splendour  of  the  setting  rays  ; 

J'ellow  tops  of  woods  colouring  the  steeps  be- 
ow,  while  far  above  aspired  the  snowy  points 
of  the  mountains,  still  reflecting  a  rosy  hue. 
St  Aubert  began  to  look  out  for  the  little  town. 
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he  had  been  directed  to  by  the  people  of  Beau- 
jeu,  and  where  he  meant  to  pass  the  night ;  but 
no  habitation  yet  appeared.  Of  its  distance  Va- 
lancourt  could  not  assist  him  to  judge,  for  he 
had  never  been  so  far  along  this  chain  of  Alps 
before.  There  was,  however,  a  road  to  guide 
them  ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  the  right  one;  for,  since  they  had  left  Beau- 
jeu,  there  had  been  no  variety  of  tracks  to  per- 
plex or  mislead. 

The  sun  now  gave  his  last  light,  and  St  Au- 
bert  bade  the  muleteer  proceed  with  all  possible 
dispatch.  He  found,  indeed,  the  lassitude  of 
illness  return  upon  him,  after  a  day  of  uncom- 
mon fatigue,  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  he 
longed  for  repose.  His  anxiety  was  not  soothed 
by  observing  a  numerous  train,  consisting  of 
men,  horses,  and  loaded  mules,  winding  down 
the  steeps  of  an  opposite  mountain,  appearing 
and  disappearing  at  intervals  among  the  woods, 
so  that  its  numbers  could  not  be  judged  of. 
Something  bright,  like  arms,  glanced  in  the  set- 
ring  ray,  and  the  military  dress  was  distinguish- 
able upon  the  men  who  were  in  the  van,  and  on 
others  scattered  among  the  troop  that  followed. 
As  these  wound  into  the  vale,  the  rear  of  the 
emerged  from  the  woods,  and  exhibited  a 
of  soldiers.  St  Aubert's  apprehensions 
now  subsided ;  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  train 
before  him  consisted  of  smugglers,  who,  in  con- 
veying prohibited  goods  over  the  Pyrenees,  had 
been  encountered  and  conquered  by  a  party  of 

travellers  had  lingered  so  long  among 
the  sublimer  scenes  of  these  mountains,  that 
they  found  themselves  entirely  mistaken  in  their 
calculation  that  they  could  reach  Montigny  at 
•unset;  but,  as  they  wound  along  the  valley, 
they  saw,  on  a  rude  Alpine  bridge  that  united 
two  lofty  crags  «f  the  glen,  a  group  of  moun- 
taineer-children, amusing  themselves  with  drop- 
ping pebbles  into  a  torrent  below,  and  watching 
the  stones  plunge  into  the  water,  that  threw  up 
its  white  spray  high  in  the  air  as  it  received 
them,  and  returned  a  sullen  sound,  which  the 
echoes  of  the  mountains  prolonged.  Under  the 
bridge  was  seen  a  perspective  of  the  valley,  with 
its  cataract  descending  among  the  rocks,  and  a 
cottage  on  a  cliff,  overshadowed  with  pines.  It 
apjieared  that  they  could  not  be  far  from  some 
small  town.  St  Aubert  bade  the  muleteer  stop, 
and  then  called  to  the  children  to  inquire  if  he 
was  near  Montigny  ;  but  the  distance,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  waters,  would  not  suffer  his  voice 
to  be  heard  •  and  the  crags  adjoining  the  bridge 
were  of  such  tremendous  height  and  steepness, 
that  to  have  climbed  either  would  have  been 
scarcely  practicable  to  a  person  unacquainted 
with  the  ascent.    St  Aubert,'  therefore,  did  not 
waste  more  moments  in  delay.  They  continued 
to  travel  long  after  twilight  had  obscured  the 
road,  which  was  so  broken,  that,  now  thinking 
it  safer  to  walk  than  to  ride,  they  all  alighted. 


The  moon  was  rising,  but  her  light  was  yet  too 
feeble  to  assist  them.  While  they  stepped  care- 
fully on,  they  heard  the  vesper-bell  of  a  con- 
vent. The  twilight  would  not  permit  them  to 
distinguish  anything  like  a  building,  but  the 
sounds  seemed  to  come  from  some  woods  that 
overhung  an  acclivity  to  the  right.  Valancourt 
proposed  to  go  in  search  of  this  convent.  If 
they  will  not  accommodate  us  with  a  night's 
lodging,  said  he,  they  may  certainly  inform  us 
how  far  we  are  from  Montigny,  and  direct  us 
towards  it. — He.  was  bounding  forward,  without 
waiting  St  Aubert's  reply,  when  the  latter  stop- 
ped him.  I  am  very  weary,  said  St  Aubert,  and 
wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  immediate  rest. 
We  will  all  go  to  the  convent ;  your  good  looks 
would  defeat  our  purpose ;  but  when  they  see 
mine  and  Emily's  exhausted  countenance,  they 
will  scarcely  deny  us  repose. 

As  he  said  this,  he  took  Emily's  arm  within 
his,  and  telling  Michael  to  wait  a  while  in  the 
road  with  the  carriage,  they  began  to  ascend 
towards  the  woods,  guided  by  the  bell  of  the 
convent.  His  steps  were  feeble,  and  Valancourt 
offered  him  his  arm,  which  he  accepted.  The 
moon  now  threw  a  faint  light  over  their  path, 
and,  soon  after,  enabled  them  to  distinguish 
some  towers  rising  above  the  tops  of  the  woods. 
Still  following  the  note  of  the  bell,  they  enter- 
ed the  shade  of  those  woods,  lighted  only  by 
the  moon-beams,  that  glided  down  between  the 
leaves,  and  threw  a  tremulous  uncertain  gleam 
upon  the  steep  track  they  were  winding.  The 
gloom,  and  the  silence  that  prevailed,  (except 
when  the  bell  returned  upon  the  air,)  together 
with  the  wildncss  of  the  surrounding  scene, 
struck  Emily  with  a  degree  of  fear ;  which, 
however,  the  voice  and  conversation  of  Valan- 
court somewhat  repressed. 

When  they  had  been  some  time  ascending, 
St  Aubert  complained  of  weariness ;  and  they 
stopped  to  rest  upon  a  little  green  summit, 
where  the  trees  opened  and  admitted  the  moon- 
light. He  sat  down  upon  the  turf,  between 
Emily  and  Valancourt.  The  bell  had  now  cea- 
sed, and  the  deep  repose  of  the  scene  was  un- 
disturbed by  any  sound ;  for  the  low  dull  mur- 
mur of  some  distant  torrents  might  be  said  to 
soothe  rather  than  to  interrupt  the  silence.  Be- 
fore them  extended  the  valley  they  had  quit- 
ted :  its  rocks  and  woods  to  the  left,  just  silver- 
ed by  the  rays,  formed  a  contrast  to  the  deep 
shadow  that  involved  the  opposite  cliffo,  whose 
fringed  summits  only  were  tipped  with  light ; 
while  the  distant  perspective  of  the  valley  was 
lost  in  the  yellow  mist  of  moon-light.  The  tra- 
vellers sat  for  some  time  wrapt  in  the  compla- 
cency which  such  scenes  inspire. 

Tnesc  scenes,  said  Valancourt,  at  length, 
soften  the  heart  like  the  notes  of  sweet  music, 
and  inspire  that  delicious  melancholy  which 
no  person,  who  had  felt  it  once,  would  resign 
for  the  gayest  pleasures.  They  awaken  our  best 
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and  purest  feelings ;  disposing  us  to  benevolence, 
pity,  and  friendship.  Those  whom  I  love,  I  al- 
ways seem  to  love  more  in  such  an  hour  as  this. 
His  voice  trembled,  and  he  paused. 

St  Aubert  was  silent :  Emily  perceived  a  warm 
tear  fall  upon  the  hand  he  held :  she  knew  the 
object  of  his  thoughts — hers,  too,  had  for  some 
time  been  occupied  by  the  remembrance  of  her 
mother.  He  seemed  by  an  effort  to  rouse  him- 
self. Yes,  said  he,  with  a  half-suppressed  sigh, 
the  memory  of  those  we  love — of  times  for  ever 
past ! — in  such  an  hour  as  this  steals  upon  the 
mind,  like  a  strain  of  distant  music  in  the  still- 
ness of  night — all  tender  and  harmonious  as  this 
landscape,  sleeping  in  the  mellow  moonlight. — 
After  the  pause  of  a  moment,  St  Aubert  added, 
I  have  always  fancied  that  I  thought  with  more 
clearness  and  precision  at  such  an  hour,  than 
at  any  other ;  and  that  heart  must  be  insensible 
in  a  great  degree  that  does  not  soften  to  its  in- 
fluence.   But  many  such  there  are. 

Valancourt  sighed. 

Are  there,  indeed,  many  such  ?  said  Emily. 

A  few  years  hence,  my  Emily,  replied  St 
Aubert,  and  you  may  smile  at  the  recollection 
of  that  question — if  you  do  not  weep  to  it.  But 
come ;  I  am  somewhat  refreshed ;  let  us  pro- 
ceed. 

Having  emerged  from  the  woods,  they  saw, 
upon  a  turfy  hillock  above,  the  convent  of  which 
they  were  in  search.  A  high  wall  that  surround- 
ed it,  led  them  to  an  ancient  gate,  at  which  they 
knocked ;  and  the  poor  monk  who  opened  it 
conducted  them  into  a  small  adjoining  room, 
where  he  desired  they  would  wait  while  he  in- 
formed the  superior  of  their  request.    In  this 
interval  several  friars  came  in  separately  to  look 
at  them  ;  and  at  length  the  first  monk  return- 
ed, and  they  followed  him  to  a  room,  where 
the  superior  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair,  with  a 
large  folio  volume,  printed  in  black  letter,  open 
on  a  desk  before  him.    He  received  them  with 
courtesy,  though  he  did  not  rise  from  his  seat ; 
and,  having  asked  them  a  few  questions,  grant- 
ed their  request.    After  a  short  conversation, 
formal  and  solemn  on  the  part  of  the  superior, 
they  withdrew  to  the  apartment  where  they 
were  to  sup ;  and  Valancourt,  whom  one  of  the 
inferior  friars  civilly  desired  to  accompany,  went 
to  seek  Michael  and  his  mules.   They  had  not 
descended  half  way  down  the  cliffs  before  they 
heard  the  voice  of  the  muleteer  echoing  far  and 
wide.    Sometimes  he  called  on  St  Aubert,  and 
sometimes  on  Valancourt ;  who  having  at  length 
convinced  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  either 
for  himself  or  his  master,  and  having  disposed 
of  him  for  the  night  in  a  cottage  on  the  skirts 
of  the  woods,  returned  to  sup  with  his  friends 
on  such  sober  fare  as  the  monks  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  set  before  them.    While  St  Aubert  was 
too  much  indisposed  to  share  it,  Emily,  in  her 
anxiety  for  her  father,  forgot  herself;  and  Va- 


lancourt, silent  and  thoughtful,  yet  never  inat- 
tentive to  thein,  appeared  particularly  solicitous 
to  accommodate  and  relieve  St  Aubert ;  who 
often  observed,  while  his  daughter  was  pressing 
him  to  eat,  or  adjusting  the  pillow  she  had 
placed  in  the  back  of  bis  arm-chair,  that  Valan-  ■ 
court  fixed  on  her  a  look  of  pensive  tenderness, 
which  he  was  not  displeased  to  understand. 

They  separated  at  an  early  hour,  and  retired 
to  their  respective  apartments.  Emily  was  shewn 
to  hers  by  a  nun  of  the  convent,  whom  she  was 
glad  to  dismiss,  for  her  heart  was  melancholy, 
and  her  attention  so  much  abstracted,  that  con- 
versation with  a  stranger  was  painful.  She 
thought  her  father  daily  declining ;  and  attri- 
buted his  present  fatigue  more  to  the  feeble 
state  of  his  frame  than  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
journey.  A  train  of  gloomy  ideas  haunted  her 
mind,  till  she  fell  asleep. 

In  about  two  hours  after,  she  was  awakened 
by  the  chiming  of  a  bell,  and  then  heard  quick 
steps  pass  along  the  gallery  into  which  her 
chamber  opened.  She  was  so  little  accustomed 
to  the  manners  of  a  convent,  as  to  be  alarmed 
by  this  circumstance :  her  fears,  ever  alive  for  her 
father,  suggested  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  she 
arose  in  haste  to  go  to  him.  Having  paused, 
however,  to  let  the  persons  in  the  gallery  pass 
before  she  opened  her  door,  her  thoughts  in  the 
meantime  recovered  from  the  confusion  of  sleep, 
and  she  understood  that  the  beH  was  the  call  of 
the  monks  to  prayers.  It  had  now  ceased,  and 
all  being  again  still,  she  forbore  to  go  to  St 
Aubert's  room.  Her  mind  was  not  disposed  for 
immediate  sleep,  and  the  moon-light,  that  shone 
into  her  chamber,  invited  her  to  open  the  case- 
ment, and  look  out  upon  the  country. 

It  was  a  still  and  beautiful  night — the  sky 
was  unobscured  by  any  cloud,  and  scarce  a  leaf 
of  the  woods  beneath  trembled  in  the  air.  As 
she  listened,  the  midnight  hymn  of  the  monks 
rose  softly  from  a  chapel  that  stood  on  one  of  the 
lower  cliffs — a  holy  strain,  that  seemed  to  ascend 
through  the  silence  of  night  to  heaven ;  and  her 
thoughts  ascended  with  it.  From  the  consider- 
ation of  his  works,  her  mind  arose  to  the  ado- 
ration of  the  Deity,  in  his  goodness  and  power ; 
wherever  she  turned  her  view,  whether  on  the 
sleeping  earth,  or  to  the  vast  regions  of  space, 
glowing  with  worlds  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
thought,  the  sublimity  of  God  and  the  majesty 
of  his  presence  appeared.    Her  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears  of  awful  love  and  admiration  ;  and 
she  felt  that  pure  devotion,  superior  to  all  the 
distinctions  of  human  system,  which  lifts  the 
soul  above  this  world,  and  seems  to  expand  it 
into  a  nobler  nature — such  devotion  as  can,  per- 
haps, only  be  experienced  when  the  mind,  re- 
scued for  a  moment  from  the  humbleness  of 
earthly  considerations,  aspires  to  contemplate 
His  power  in  the  sublimity  of  His  works,  and 
His  goodness  in  the  infinity  of  His  blessings. 
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 Is  it  not  now  the  hoar, 

The  holy  hour,  when,  to  the  cloudless  height 
Of  tod  starr'd  concave,  climbs  the  full -orb' d 
And  to  this  nether  world,  in  solemn  stillness, 
Gives  sign,  that,  to  the  list'ning  ear  of  Heaven, 
Religion's  voice  should  plead  ?    "the  very  babe 
Knows  this,  and,  'chance  awak'd,  his  little  hands 
Lifts  to  the  gods,  and  on  his  innocent  couch 
Calls  down  a  blessing. 

Caractacvs. 

The  midnight  chant  of  the  monks  Boon  after 
dropped  into  silence ;  but  Emily  remained  at 
the  casement,  watching  the  setting  moon,  and 
the  valley  sinking  into  deep  shade,  and  willing 
to  prolong  her  present  state  of  mind.  At  length 
she  retired  to  her  mattress,  and  sunk  into  tran- 
quil slumber. 


CHAP.  V. 

in  the  rosy  vale 

fVoe. 


St  Aubert,  sufficiently  restored  hy  a  night's 
repose  to  pursue  his  journey,  set  out  in  the 
morning,  with  his  family  and  Valancourt,  for 
RousUlon,  which  he  hoped  to  reach  before 
night-fall.  The  scenes  through  which  they 
now  passed  were  as  wild  and  romantic  as  any 
they  had  yet  observed  ;  with  this  difference, 
that  beauty,  every  now  and  then,  softened  the 
landscape  into  smiles.  Little  woody  recesses  ap- 
peared among  themoun  tains,  covered  with  bright 
verdure  and  flowers ;  or  a  pastoral  valley  ojxm- 
ed  its  grassy  bosom  in  the  shade  of  the  cliffs, 
with  flocks  and  herds  loitering  along  the  banks  of 
a  rivulet  that  refreshed  it  with  perpetual  green. 
St  Aubert  could  not  repent  the  having  taken 
this  fatiguing  road,  though  he  was  this  day, 
also,  frequently  obliged  to  alight,  to  walk  along 
the  rugged  precipice,  and  to  climb  the  steep  and 
flinty  mountain.  The  wonderful  sublimity  and 
variety  of  the  prospects  repaid  him  for  all  this ; 
and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were 
viewed  by  his  young  companions,  heightened 
his  own  and  awakened  a  remembrance  of  all 
the  delightful  emotions  of  his  early  days,  when 
the  sublime  charms  of  nature  were  first  unveil- 
ed to  him.  He  found  great  pleasure  in  conver- 
sing with  Valancourt,  and  in  listening  to  his  in- 
genious remarks :  the  fire  and  simplicity  of  his 
manners  seemed  to  render  him  a  characteristic 
[  figure  in  the  scenes  around  them  ;  and  St 
\  Aubert  discovered  in  his  sentiments  the  just- 
i  ness  and  the  diguity  of  an  elevated  mind  un- 
l  biassed  by  intercourse  with  the  world.  He 
l  perceived  that  his  opinions  were  formed,  rather 

('  than  imbibed — were  more  the  result  of  thought, 
than  of  learning :  of  the  world  he  seemed  to 
know  nothing,  for  he  believed  well  of  all  man- 


kind ;  and  this  opinion  gave  him  the  reflected 
image  of  his  own  heart. 

St  Aubert,  as  he  sometimes  lingered  to  exa- 
mine the  wild  plants  in  his  path,  often  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  Emily  and  Valancourt, 
as  they  strolled  on  together  —he,  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  animated  delight,  pointing  to  her  at- 
tention some  grand  feature  of  the  scene ;  and 
she  listening  and  observing  with  a  look  of  ten- 
der seriousness  that  spoke  the  elevation  of  her. 
mind.  They  appeared  like  two  lovers  who  had 
never  strayed  beyond  these  their  native  moun- 
tains ;  whose  situation  had  secluded  them  from 
the  frivolities  of  common  life  ;  whose  ideas  were 
simple  and  grand,  Like  the  landscapes  among 
which  they  moved ;  and  who  knew  no  other 
happiness  than  in  the  union  of  pure  and  affec- 
tionate hearts.  St  Aubert  smiled,  and  sighed 
at  the  romanticpicture  of  felicity  his  fancy  drew ; 
and  sighed  again,  to  think  that  nature  and  sim- 
plicity were  so  little  known  to  the  world,  as  that 
their  pleasures  were  thought  romantic. 

The  world,  said  he,  pursuing  this  train  of 
thought,  ridicules  a  passion  which  it  seldom 
feels :  its  scenes  and  its  interests,  distract  the 
mind,  deprave  the  taste,  corrupt  the  heart ;  and 
love  cannot  exist  in  a  heart  that  has  lost  the 
meek  dignity  of  innocence.  Virtue  and  taste 
are  nearly  the  same ;  for  virtue  is  little  more 
than  active  taste ;  and  the  most  delicate  affec- 
tions of  each  combine  in  real  love.  How  then 
are  we  to  look  for  love  in  great  cities,  where  sel- 
fishness, dissipation,  and  insincerity,  supply  the 
place  of  tenderness,  simplicity,  ana  truth  ? 

It  was  near  noon,  when  the  travellers,  having 
arrived  at  a  piece  of  steep  and  dangerous  road, 
alighted  to  walk.  The  road  wound  up  an  ascent 
that  was  clothed  with  wood,  and,  instead  of 
following  the  carriage,  they  entered  the  refresh- 
ing shade.  A  dewy  coolness  was  diffused  upon 
the  air,  which,  with  the  bright  verdure  of  turf 
that  grew  under  the  trees,  the  mingled  fragrance 
of  flowers  and  of  balm,  thyme,  and  lavender, 
that  enriched  it,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  pines, 
beech,  and  chesnuts,  that  overshadowed  them, 
rendered  this  a  most  delicious  retreat.  Some- 
times, the  thick  foliage  excluded  all  view  of  the 
country  ;  at  others,  it  admitted  some  partial 
catches  of  the  distant  scenery,  which  gave  hints 
to  the  imagination  to  picture  landscapes  more 
interesting,  more  impressive,  than  any  that  had 
been  presented  to  the  eye.  The  wanderers  often 
lingered  to  indulge  in  these  reveries  of  fancy. 

The  pauses  of  silence,  such  as  had  formerly 
interrupted  the  conversations  of  Valancourt  and 
Emily,  were  more  frequent  to-day  than  ever. 
Valancourt  often  dropped  suddenly  from  the 
most  animating  vivacity  into  fits  of  deep  musing; 
and  there  was,  sometimes,  an  unaffected  melan- 
choly in  hia  smile,  which  Emily  could  not  avoid 
understanding,  for  her  heart  was  interested  in 
the  sentiment  it  spoke. 

St  Aubert  was  refreshed  by  the  shades,  and 
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they  continued  to  saunter  under  them,  follow- 
ing, as  nearly  as  they  could  guess,  the  direction 
of  the  road,  till  they  perceived  that  they  had 
totally  lost  it.  They  had  continued  near  the 
brow  of  the  precipice,  allured  by  the  scenery  it 
exhibited,  while  the  road  wound  far  away  over 
the  cliff  above.  Vulancourt  called  loudly  to  Mi- 
chael, but  heard  no  voice,  except  his  own  echo- 
ing  among  the  rocks,  and  his  various  efforts  to 
regain  the  road  were  equally  unsuccessful. 
While  they  were  thus  circumstanced,  they  per- 
ceived a  shepherd's  cabin,  between  the  boles  of 
the  trees  at  some  distance,  and  Valancourt 
bounded  on  first  to  ask  assistance.  When  he 
reached  it,  he  saw  only  two  little  children  at  play 
on  the  turf  before  the  door.  He  looked  into  the 
hut,  but  no  person  was  there ;  and  the  eldest  of 
the  boys  told  him  that  their  father  was  with  his 
flocks,  and  their  mother  was  gone  down  into  the 
vale,  but  would  be  back  presently.  As  he  stood, 
considering  what  was  farther  to  be  done,  on  a 
Budden  he  heard  Michael's  voice  roaring  forth 
most  manfully  among  the  cliffs  above,  till  he 
made  their  echoes  ring.  Valancourt  immediate- 
ly answered  the  call,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
his  way  through  the  thicket  that  clothed  the 
steeps,  following  the  direction  of  the  sound.  Af- 
ter much  struggle  over  brambles  and  precipices, 
he  reached  Michael,  and  at  length  prevailed 
with  him  to  be  silent,  and  to  listen  to  him.  The 
road  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot 
where  St  Aubert  and  Emily  were ;  the  carriage 
could  not  easily  return  to  the  entrance  of  the 
wood ;  and,  since  it  would  be  very  fatiguing  for 
St  Aubert  to  climb  the  long  and  steep  road  to 
the  place  where  it  now  stood,  Valancourt  was 
anxious  to  find  a  more  easy  ascent,  by  the  way 
he  had  himself  passed. 

Meanwhile  St  Aubert  and  Emily  approached 
the  cottage,  and  rested  themselves  on  a  rustic 
bench,  fastened  between  two  pines,  which  over- 
shadowed it,  till  Valancourt,  whose  steps  they 
had  observed,  should  return. 

The  eldest  of  the  children  desisted  from  his 
play,  and  6tood  still  to  observe  the  strangers, 
whde  the  younger  continued  his  little  gambols, 
and  teazea  his  brother  to  join  in  them.  St  Au- 
bert looked  with  pleasure  upon  this  picture  of 
infantile  simplicity,  till  it  brought  to  his  remem- 
brance his  own  boys,  whom  he  had  lost  about 
the  age  of  these,  and  their  lamented  mother; 
and  he  sunk  into  a  thoug^htfulness,  which  Emi- 
ly observing,  she  immediately  began  to  sing  one 
of  those  simple  ami  lively  airs  he  was  so  fond  of, 
and  which  she  knew  how  to  give  with  the  most 
captivating  sweetness.  St  Aubert  smiled  on  her 
through  his  tears,  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it 
affectionately,  and  then  tried  to  dissipate  the 
melancholy  reflections  that  lingered  in  his  mind. 

While  she  sung,  Valancourt  approached,  who 
was  unwilling  to  interrupt  her,  and  paused  at  a 
little  distance  to  listen.  When  she  had  conclu- 


ded, he  joined  the  party,  and  told  them  that  he 
had  found  Michael,  as  well  as  a  way  by  which 
he  thought  they  could  ascend  the  cliff  to  the 
carriage.  He  pointed  to  the  woody  steeps  above, 
which  St  Aubert  surveyed  with  an  anxious  eye. 
He  was  already  wearied  by  his  walk,  and  this 
ascent  was  formidable  to  him.  He  thought, 
however,  it  would  be  less  toilsome  than  the  long 
and  broken  road,  and  he  determined  to  attempt 
it ;  but  Emily,  ever  watchful  of  his  ease,  propo- 
sing that  he  should  rest,  and  dine  before  they 
proceeded  farther,  Valancourt  went  to  the  car- 
riage for  the  refreshments  deposited  there. 

On  his  return,  he  projwsed  removing  a  little 
higher  up  the  mountain,  to  where  the  woods 
opened  upon  a  grand  and  extensive  prospect ; 
and  thither  they  were  preparing  to  go,  when 
they  saw  a  young  woman  join  the  children,  and 
caress  and  weep  over  them. 

The  travellers,  interested  by  her  distress,  stop- 
ped to  observe  her.  She  took  the  youngest  of 
the  children  in  her  arms,  and,  perceiving  the 
strangers,  hastily  dried  her  tears,  and  proceeded 
to  the  cottage.  St  Aubert,  on  inquiring  the  oc- 
casion of  her  sorrow,  learned  that  her  husband, 
who  was  a  shepherd,  and  lived  here  in  the  sum- 
mer months  to  watch  over  the  Hocks  he  led  to 
feed  upon  these  mountains,  had  lost,  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  his  little  all.  A  gang  of  gipsies, 
who  had  for  some  time  infested  the  neighbour- 
hood, had  driven  away  several  of  his  master's 
sheep.  Jacques,  added  the  shepherd's  wife,  had 
saved  a  little  money,  and  had  bought  a  few  sheep 
with  it,  and  now  they  must  go  to  his  master  for 
those  that  are  stolen ;  and  what  is  worse  than 
all,  his  master,  when  he  comes  to  know  bow  it 
is,  will  trust  him  no  longer  with  the  care  of  his 
flocks,  for  he  is  a  hard  man  !  and  then  what  is 
to  become  of  our  children  ! 

The  innocent  countenance  of  the  woman,  and 
the  simplicity  of  her  manner  in  relating  her 
grievance,  inclined  St  Aubert  to  believeher  story  ; 
and  Valancourt,  convinced  that  it  was  true,  ask- 
ed eagerly  .what  was  the  value  of -the  stolen 
sheep ;  on  hearing  which  he  turned  away  with 
a  look  of  disappointment  St  Aubert  put  some 
money  into  her  hand ;  Emily  too  gave  something 
from  her  little  purse,  and  they  walked  towards 
the  cliff ;  but  Valancourt  lingered  behind,  and 
spoke  to  the  shepherd's  wife,  who  was  now  weep- 
ing with  gratitude  and  surprise.  He  inquired 
how  much  money  was  yet  wanting  to  replace 
the  stolen  sheep,  and  found  that  it  was  a  sum 
very  little  short  of  all  he  had  about  him.  He 
was  perplexed  and  distressed.  This  sum,  then, 
said  he  to  himself,  would  make  this  poor  family 
completely  happy — it  is  in  my  power  to  give  it 
— to  make  them  completely  happy  !  But  what 
is  to  become  of  me  P — How  shall  I  contrive  to 
reach  home  with  the  little  money  that  will  re- 
main ? — For  a  moment  he  stood,  unwilling  to 
forego  the  luxury  of  raising  a  family  from  ruin 
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to  happiness,  yet  considering  the  difficulties  of 
pursuing  his  journey  with  so  small  a  sum  as 
would  be  left 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  the 
shepherd  himself  appeared :  his  children  ran  to 
meet  him ;  he  took  one  of  them  in  his  arms, 
and,  with  the  other  clinging  to  his  coat,  came 
\forward  with  a  loitering  step.  His  forlorn  and 
fenelancholy  look  determined  Valancourt  at  once; 
pe  threw  down  all  the  money  he  had,  except  a 
Very  few  louis,  and  bounded  away  after  St  Au- 
bert  and  Emily,  who  were  proceeding  slowly  up 
the  steep.  Valancourt  had  seldom  felt  his  heart 
so  light  as  at  this  moment ;  his  gay  spirits  danced 
with  pleasure ;  every  object  around  him  appear- 
ed more  interesting,  or  beautiful,  than  before. 
St  Aubert  observed  the  uncommon  vivacity  of 
his  countenance : — What  has  pleased  you  so 
much  ?  said  he. — O,  what  a  lovely  day !  replied 
Valancourt,  how  brightly  the  sun  shines  !  now 
pure  is  this  air !  what  enchanting  scenery  ! — It 
is,  indeed,  enchanting,  said  St  Aubert,  whom 
early  experience  had  taught  to  understand  the 
nature  of  Valancourt's  present  feelings.  What 
pity  that  the  wealthy,  who  can  command  such 
sunshine,  should  ever  pass  their  days  in  gloom 
—in  the  cold  shade  of  selfishness  !  For  you,  my 
young  friend,  may  the  sun  always  shine  as 
brightly  as  at  this  moment !  May  your  own  con- 
duct always  give  you  the  sunshine  of  benevolence 
and  reason  united ! 

Valancourt,  highly  flattered  by  this  compli- 
ment, could  make  no  reply  but  by  a  smile  of 


They  continued  to  wind  under  the  woods,  be- 
tween the  grassy  knolls  of  the  mountain,  and, 
.as  they  reached  the  shady  summit  which  he  had 
[pointed  out,  the  whole  party  burst  into  an  ex- 
Idamation.  Behind  the  spot  where  they  stood, 
the  rock  rose  perpendicularly  in  a  massy  wall 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  branched  out 
Into  overhanging  crags.  Their  grey  tints  were 
Svell  contrasted  by  the  bright  hues  of  the  plants 
Sand  wild  flowers  that  grew  in  their  fractured 
'sides,  and  were  deepened  by  the  gloom  of  the 
nines  and  cedars  that  waved  above.  The  steeps 
below,  over  which  the  eye  passed  abruptly  to 
the  valley,  were  fringed  with  thickets  of  Alpine 
shrubs  ;  and  lower  still  appeared  the  tufted  tops 
i  of  the  chesnut  woods  that  clothed  their  base — 
among  which  peeped  forth  the  shepherd's  cot- 
tage just  left  by  the  travellers,  with  its  bluish 
smoke  curling  high  in  the  air.  On  every  side 
appeared  the  majestic  summit  of  the  Pyrenees; 
some  exhibiting  tremendous  crags  of  marble, 
whose  appearance  was  changing  every  instant  as 
the  varying  lights  fell  upon  their  surface ;  others, 
still  higher,  displaying  only  snowy  points,  while 
their  lower  steeps  were  covered  almost  invaria- 
bly with  forests  of  pine,  larch,  and  oak,  that 
"  down  to  the  vale.  This  was  one  of  the 
valleys  that  open  from  the  Pyrenees  into 


the  country  of  Rousillon,  and  whose  green  pas- 
tures and  cultivated  beauty  form  a  decided  and 
wonderful  contrast  to*  the  romantic  grandeur 
that  environs  it.  Through  a  vista  of  the  moun- 
tains appeared  the  lowlands  of  Rousillon,  tinted 
with  the  blue  haze  of  distance,  as  they  united 
with  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean ;  where, 
on  a  promontory,  which  marked  the  boundary 
of  the  shore,  stood  a  lonely  beacon,  over  whicn 
were  seen  circling  flights  of  sea-fowl.  Beyond 
appeared,  now  and  then,  a  stealing  sail,  white 
with  the  sun-beam,  and  whose  progress  was 
perceivable  by  its  approach  to  the  light-house. 
Sometimes,  too,  was  seen  a  sail  so  distant,  that 
it  served  only  to  mark  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  sky  and  the  waves. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  spot  where  the  travellers  rested, 
a  rocky  pass  opened  toward  Gascony.  Here  no 
sign  ot  cultivation  appeared.  The  rocks  of  gra- 
nite, that  screened  the  glen,  rose  abruptly  from 
their  base,  and  stretched  their  barren  points  to 
the  clouds,  unvaried  with  woods,  and  uncheered 
even  by  a  hunter's  cabin.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
a  gigantic  larch  threw  its  long  shade  over  the 
precipice,  and  here  and  there  a  cliff  reared  on 
its  brow  a  monumental  cross,  to  tell  the  travel- 
ler the  fate  of  him  who  had  ventured  thither 
before.  This  spot  seemed  the  very  haunt  of  ban- 
ditti ;  and  Emily,  as  she  looked  down  upon  it, 
almost  expected  to  sec  them  stealing  out  from 
some  hollow  cave  to  look  for  their  prey.  Soon 
after  an  object  not  less  terrific  struck  her — a 
gibbet,  standing  on  a  point  of  rock  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  pass,  and  immediately  over  one  of 
the  crosses  she  had  before  observed.  These 
were  hieroglyphics  that  told  a  plain  and  dreadful 
story.  She  forbore  to  point  it  out  to  St  Aubert ; 
but  it  threw  a  gloom  over  her  spirits,  and  made 
her  anxious  to  hasten  forward,  that  they  might 
with  certainty  reach  Rousillon  before  nightfall. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  that  St  Aubert  should 
take  some  refreshment,  and,  seating  themselves 
on  the  short  dry  turf,  they  opened  the  basket  of 
provisions,  while 

....  by  breezy  murmurs  coord, 
Broad  o'er  their  heads  the  verdant  cedars  wave, 
And  high  palmettos  lift  their  graceful  shade. 

 ;  they  draw 

Ethereal  soul,  there  drink  reviving  gales 
Profusely  breathing  from  the  piney  groves, 
And  vales  of  fragrance ;  there  at  distance  hear 
The  roaring  floods,  and  cataracts. 

Thomson. 

St  Aubert  was  revived  by  rest,  and  by  the 
serene  air  of  this  summit ;  and  Valancourt  was 
so  charmed  with  all  around,  and  with  the  con- 
versation of  his  companions,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  he  had  any  farther  to  go.  Ha- 
ving concluded  their  simple  repast,  they  gave  a 
long  farewell  look  to  the  scene,  and  again  began 
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to  ascend.  St  Aubert  rejoiced  when  he  reached 
the  carriage,  which  Emily  entered  with  him  ; 
hut  Valancourt,  willing  to  take  a  more  extensive 
,  view  of  the  enchanting  country,  into  which  they 
were  about  to  descend,  than  he  could  do  from 
a  carriage,  loosened  his  dogs,  and  once  more 
bounded  with  them  along  the  banks  of  the  road. 
He  often  quitted  it  for  points  that  promised  a 
wider  prospect ;  and  the  slow  pace  at  which  the 
mules  travelled,  allowed  him  to  overtake  them 
with  ease.    Whenever  a  scene  of  uncommon 
magnificence  appeared,  he  hastened  to  inform  St 
Aubert,  who,  though  he  was  too  much  tired  to 
walk  himself,  sometimes  made  the  chaise  wait, 
while  Emily  went  to  the  neighbouring  cliff. 

It  was  evening  when  they  descended  the  lower 
Alps,  that  bind  Rousillon,  and  form  a  majestic 
barrier  round  that  charming  country,  leaving  it 
open  only  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  gay  tints  of  cultivation  once  more  beauti- 
fied the  landscape ;  for  the  lowlands  were  co- 
loured with  the  richest  hues,  which  a  luxuriant 
climate  and  an  industrious  people  can  awaken 
into  life.  GroveB  of  orange  and  lemon  perfu- 
med the  air,  their  ripe  fruit  glowing  among  the 
foliage ;  while,  sloping  to  the  plains,  extensive 
vineyards  spread  their  treasures.  Beyond  these, 
woods  and  pastures,  and  mingled  towns  and 
hamlets,  stretched  towards  the  sea,  on  whose 
bright  surface  gleamed  many  a  distant  sail ; 
while,  over  the  whole  scene,  was  diffused  the 
purple  glow  of  evening.  This  landscape,  with 
the  surrounding  Alps,  did  indeed  present  a  per- 
fect picture  of  the  lovely  and  the  sublime— of 
beauty  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  horror. 

The  travellers,  having  reached  the  plains, 
proceeded,  between  hedges  of  flowering  myrtle 
and  pomegranate,  to  the  town  of  Aries,  where 
they  purposed  to  rest  for  the  night.  They  met 
with  simple,  but  neat  accommodation,  and 
would  have  passed  a  happy  evening,  after  the 
toils  and  the  delights  of  this  day,  had  not  the 
approaching  separation  thrown  a  gloom  over 
their  spirits.  It  was  St  Aubert's  plan  to  proceed, 
on  the  morrow,  to  the  borders  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  travel  along  its  shores  into  Laiigue- 
doc ;  and  Valancourt,  since  he  was  now  nearly 
recovered,  and  had  no  longer  a  pretence  for  con- 
tinuing with  his  new  friends,  resolved  to  leave 
them  here.  St  Aubert.  who  was  much  pleased 
with  him,  invited  him  to  go  farther,  but  did  not 
repeat  the  invitation ;  and  Valancourt  had  re- 
solution enough  to  forego  the  temptation  of  ac- 
cepting it,  that  he  might  prove  himself  not  un- 
worthy of  the  favour.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing, therefore,  they  were  to  part ;  St  Aubert  to 
pursue  his  way  to  Languedoc,  and  Valancourt 
to  explore  new  scenes  among  the  mountains,  on 
his  return  home.  During  Uiis  evening  he  was 
often  silent  and  thoughtful ;  St  Aubert's  man- 
ner towards  him  was  affectionate,  though  grave ; 
and  Emily  was  serious,  though  she  made  fre- 


quent efforts  to 
the  most  melancholy 
ed  together,  they 


cheerful. 


After  one  of 
t  L  vet  imp- 


CHAP.  VI. 


I  care  not,  Fortune !  what  you  me  deny ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  frec'nature'i  grace ; 
You  cannot  thut  the  window*  of  the  »*y, 
Through  which  Aurora  »liew»  her  brighfning  face : 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawm,  by  living  utream,  at  ere: 
Let  health  my  nerve*  and  finer  fibre*  brace. 
And  I  their  toy*  to  the  great  children  leave  I 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  roc  bereave. 


In  the  morning,  Valancourt  breakfasted  with 
St  Aubert  and  Emily,  neither  of  whom  seemed 
much  refreshed  by  sleep.  The  languor  of  ill- 
ness still  hung  over  St  Aubert,  and  to  Emily's 
fears  his  disorder  appeared  to  be  increasing  fast 
upon  him.  She  watched  his  looks  with  anxious 
affection,  and  their  expression  was  always  faith- 
fully reflected  in  her  own. 

At  the  commencement  of  their  acquaintance, 
Valancourt  had  made  known  his  name  and  fa- 
mily. St  Aubert  was  not  a  stranger  to  either, 
for  the  family  estates,  which  were  now  in  the 
possession  of  an  elder  brother  of  Valancourt 
were  little  more  than  twenty  miles  distant  from 
La  Vallee,  and  he  had  sometimes  met  the  elder 
Valancourt  on  visits  in  the  neighbourliood.  This 
knowledge  had  made  him  more  wilhnglv  re- 
ceive his  present  companion ;  for,  though  hii 
countenance  and  manners  would  have  won  him 
the  acquaintance  of  St  Aubert,  who  was  very 
apt  to  trust  to  the  intelligence  of  his  own  eyes 
with  respect  to  countenances,  he  would  not  have 
accepted  these  as  sufficient  introductions  to  that 
of  his  daughter. 

The  breakfast  was  almost  as  silent  as  the  sup- 
per of  the  preceding  night ;  but  their  musing 
was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  the 
carriage  wheels,  which  were  to  bear  away  St 
Aubert  and  Emily.  Valancourt  started  from  his 
chair,  and  went  to  the  window  ;  it  was,  indeed, 
the  carriage,  and  he  returned  to  his  seat  with- 
out speaking.  The  moment  was  now  come  when 
they  must  part.  St  Aubert  told  Valancourt,  that 
he  hoped  he  would  never  pass  La  Vallee  with- 
out favouring  him  with  a  visit ;  and  Valancourt 
eagerly  thanking  him,  assured  him  that  he  ne- 
ver would  ;  as  he  said  which,  he  looked  timidly 
at  Emilv,  who  tried  to  smile  away  the  serious- 
ness of  her  spirits.  They  passed  a  few  minutes 
in  interesting  conversation,  and  St  Aubert  then 
led  the  way  to  the  carriage,  Emily  and  Valan- 
court following  in  silence.  The  latter  lingered 
at  the  door  several  minutes  after  they  were  seat- 
ed, and  none  of  the  party  seemed  to  have  cou- 
rage enough  to  say — Farewell !  At  length,  St 
Aubert  pronounced  the  melancholy  word,  which 
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Emily  passed  to  Valancourt,  who  returned  it 
with  a  dejected  smile,  and  the  carriage  drove 
on. 

The  travellers  remained)  for  some  time,  in  a 
state  of  tranquil  pensiveneas,  which  is  not  un- 
pleasing.  St  Aubert  interrupted  it  by  observing, 
This  is  a  very  promising  young  man ;  it  is  many 
years  since  I  nave  been  so  much  pleased  with 
any  person,  on  so  short  an  acquaintance.  He 
bnngs  back  to  my  memory  the  days  of  my 
youth,  when  every  scene  was  new  and  delight- 
ful ! — St  Aubert  sighed  and  sunk  again  into  a 
reverie ;  and,  as  Emily  looked  back  upon  the 
road  they  had  passed,  Valancourt  was  seen,  at 
the  door  of  the  little  inn,  following  them  with 
his  eyes.  He  perceived  her,  and  waved  his  hand ; 
and  she  returned  the  adieu,  till  the  winding 
road  shut  her  from  his  sight. 

I  remember  when  I  was  about  his  age,  re- 
sumed St  Aubert,  and  I  thought  and  felt  exact- 
ly as  he  does.  The  world  was  opening  upon  me 
then,  now— it  is  closing. 

My  dear  sir,  do  not  think  so  gloomily,  said 
Emily  in  a  trembling  voice ;  I  hope  you  may 
have  many,  many  years  to  live— for  your  own 
sake — for  my  sake. 

Ah,  my  Emily !  replied  St  Aubert,  for  thy 
Rake  !  Well- 1  nope  it  is  so.  He  wiped  away  a 
tear  that  was  stealing  down  his  cheek,  threw  a 
smile  upon  his  countenance,  and  said  in  a  cheer- 
ing voice,  There  is  something  in  the  ardour  and 
ingenuousness  of  youth,  which  iB  particularly 

{•leasing  to  the  contemplation  of  an  old  man,  if 
lis  feelings  have  not  been  entirely  corroded  by 
the  world.  It  is  cheering  and  reviving,  like  the 
view  of  spring  to  a  sick  person  ;  his  mind  catches 
j  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the  season,  and  his 
eyes  are  lighted  up  with  the  transient  sunshine* 
Valancourt  is  this  spring  to  me. 

Emily,  who  pressed  her  father's  hand  affec- 
tionately, had  never  before  listened  with  so 
much  pleasure  to  the  praises  he  bestowed  ;  no, 
not  even  when  he  had  bestowed  them  on  her- 
i  self. 

They  travelled  on,  among  vineyards,  woods, 
and  pastures,  delighted  with  the  romantic  beau- 
ty of  the  landscape,  which  was  bounded,  on  one 
side,  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Pyrenees,  and,  on 
the  other,  by  the  ocean ;  and,  soon  after  noon, 
they  reached  the  town  of  Colioure,  situated  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  they  dined,  and  rest- 
ed till  towards  the  cool  of  day,  when  they  pur- 
sued their  way  along  the  shores — those  en- 
chanting shores !  which  extend  to  Languedoc. 
Emily  gazed  with  enthusiasm  on  the  vastness 
of  the  sea,  its  surface  varying  as  the  lights  and 
shadowa  fell,  and  on  its  woody  banks  mellowed 
'with  autumnal  tints. 

St  Aubert  was  impatient  to  reach  Perpignan, 
where  he  expected  letters  from  M.  Quesnel; 
and  it  was  the  expectation  of  these  letters  that 
had  induced  him  to  leave  Colioure,  for  his 
feeble  frame  had  required  immediate  rest.  After 


travelling  a  few  miles,  he  fell  asleep;  and, 
Emily,  who  had  put  two  or  three  hooka  into 
the  carriage  on  leaving  La-Vallee,  had  now  the 
leisure  for  looking  into  them.  She  sought  for 
one,  in  which  Valancourt  had  been  reading  the 
day  before,  and  hoped  for  the  pleasure  of  re- 
tracing a  page,  over  which  the  eyes  of  a  be- 
loved friend  had  lately  passed,  of  dwelling  on 
the  passages  which  he  nad  admired,  and  of  per- 
mitting them  to  speak  to  her  in  the  language  of 
his  own  mind,  and  to  bring  himself  to  tier  pre- 
sence. On  searching  for  the  book,  she  could 
find  it  nowhere,  but,  in  its  stead,  perceived  a 
volume  of  Petrarch's  poems,  which  had  be- 
longed to  Valancourt,  whose  name  was  written 
in  it,  and  from  which  he  had  frequently  read 
passages  to  her,  with  all  the  pathetic  expression 
that  characterized  the  feelings  of  the  author. 
She  hesitated  in  believing,  what  would  have 
been  sufficiently  apparent  to  almost  any  other 
person,  that  he  had  purposely  left  this  book  in- 
stead of  the  one  she  had  lost,  and  that  love 
had  prompted  the  exchange;  but,  having 
opened  it  with  impatient  pleasure,  and  observed 
the  lines  of  his  pencil  drawn  along  the  various 
passages  he  had  read  aloud,  and  under  others 
more  descriptive  of  delicate  tenderness  than  he 
had  dared  to  trust  his  voice  with,  the  conviction 
came,  at  length,  to  her  mind.  For  some  mo- 
ments she  was  conscious  only  of  being  beloved ; 
then,  a  recollection  of  all  the  variations  of  tone 
and  countenance  with  which  he  had  recited 
these  sonnets,  and  of  the  soul  which  spoke  in 
their  expression,  pressed  to  her  memory,  and 
she  wept  over  the  memorial  of  his  affection. 

They  arrived  at  Perpignan  soon  after  sun.  set, 
where  St  Aubert  found,  as  he  had  expected,  let- 
ters from  M.  Quesnel,  the  contents  of  which 
so  evidently  and  grievously  affected  him,  that 
Emily  was  alarmed,  and  pressed  him,  as  far  as 
her  delicacy  would  permit,  to  disclose  the  occa- 
sion of  his  concern  ;  but  he  answered  her  only 
by  tears,  and  immediately  began  to  talk  on 
other  topics.  Emily,  though  she  forbore  to 
press  the  one  most  interesting  to  her,  was 
greatly  affected  bv  her  father's  manner,  and 
passed  a  night  of  sleepless  solicitude. 

In  the  morning  they  pursued  their  journey 
along  the  coast  towards  Leucate,  another  town 
on  the  Mediterranean,  situated  on  the  borders 
of  Languedoc  and  Rousillon.  On  the  way, 
Emily  renewed  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
night,  and  appeared  so  deeply  affected  by  St 
Aubert  s  silence  and  dejection,  that  he  relaxed 
from  his  reserve.  I  was  unwilling,  my  dear 
Emily,  said  he,  to  throw  a  cloud  over  the  plea- 
sure you  receive  from  these  scenes,  and  meant, 
therefore,  to  conceal,  for  the  present,  some  cir- 
cumstances, with  which,  however,  you  must 
at  length  have  been  made  acquainted.  But  your 
anxiety  has  defeated  my  purpose ;  you  suffer  as 
much  from  this,  perhaps,  as  you  will  do  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  I  have  to  relate.  M* 
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Quesnel's  visit  proved  an  unhappy  one  to  me ;  Then  St  Auhert  conversed  as  before ;  for  if  bit 

he  came  to  tell  me  a  part  of  the  news  he  has  mind  had  not  recovered  its  natural  tranquillity, 

now  confirmed.  You  may  have  heard  me  men-  it  at  least  assumed  the  appearance  of  it. 

tion  a  M.  Motteville  of  Paris,  but  you  did  not  They  reached  the  romantic  town  of  Leucate 

know  that  the  chief  of  my  personal  property  early  in  the  day,  but  St  Aubert  was  weary,  and 

was  invested  in  his  hands.    I  had  great  confi-  they  determined  to  pass  the  night  there.  In  the 

dence  in  him,  and  I  am  yet  willing  to  believe  evening,  he  exerted  himself  so  far  as  to  walk 

that  he  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  my  esteem,  with  his  daughter  to  view  the  environs  that  over- 

A  variety  of  circumstances  have  concurred  to  look  the  lake  of  Leucate,  the  Mediterranean, 

ruin  him,  and — I  am  ruined  with  him.  part  of  Kousillon,  with  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  wide 

St  Aubert  paused,  to  conceal  his  emotion.  extent  of  the  luxuriant  province  of  Languedoc, 

The  letters  I  have  just  received  from  M.  now  blushing  with  the  ripened  vintage,  which 

Quesnel,  resumed  he,  struggling  to  speak  with  the  peasants  were  beginning  to  gather.  St  Au- 

finnness,  en  closed  others  from  Motteville,  which  bert  and  Emily  saw  the  busy  groups,  caught 

confirmed  all  I  dreaded.  the  joyous  song  that  .was  wafted  on  the  breeze, 

Must  we  then  quit  I*a  Vallee?  said  Emily,  and  anticipated,  with  apparent  pleasure,  their 
afttralongpauseof  silence.  That  is  yet  uncertain,  next  day's  journey  over  this  gay  region.  He  de- 
replied  St  Aubert :  it  will  depend  upon  the  com-  signed,  however,  still  to  wind  along  the  sea- 
promise  Motteville  is  able  to  make  with  his  ere-  shore.  To  return  home  immediately  was  partly 
ditors.  My  income,  you  know,  was  never  large,  his  wish,  but  from  this  he  was  withheld  by  a 
and  now  it  will  be  reduced  to  little  indeed !  It  desire  to  lengthen  the  pleasure  which  the  jour- 
is  for  you,  Emily,  for  you,  my  child,  that  I  am  ney  gave  his  daughter,  and  to  try  the  effect  of 
most  afflicted.  His  last  words  faltered ;  Emily  the  sea  air  on  his  own  disorder, 
■railed  tenderly  upon  him  through  her  tears,  and  On  the  following  day,  therefore,  they  recom- 
then,  endeavouring  to  overcome  her  emotion,  men  ced  their  journey  through  Languedoc,  wind- 
My  dear  father,  said  she,  do  not  grieve  for  me,  ing  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  Pyre- 
or  for  yourself;  we  may  yet  be  happy ; — if  La  nees  still  forming  the  magnificent  back-ground 
Vallee  remain  for  us,  we  must  be  nappy.  We  of  their  prospects,  while  on  their  right  was  the 
will  retain  only  one  servant,  and  you  shall  ocean,  and,  on  their  left,  wide  extended  plains 
scarcely  perceive  the  change  in  your  income,  melting  into  the  blue  horizon.  St  Aubert  was 
Be  comforted,  my  dear  sir  ;  we  shall  not  feel  pleased,  and  conversed  much  with  Emily  ;  yet 
the  want  of  those  luxuries  which  others  value  his  cheerfulness  was  sometimes  artificial,  and 
so  highly,  since  we  never  had  a  taste  for  them  ;  sometimes  a  shade  of  melancholy  would  steal 
and  poverty  cannot  deprive  us  of  many  conso-  upon  his  countenance,  and  betray  him.  This 
Unions.  It  cannot  rob  us  of  the  affection  we  was  soon  chased  away  by  Emily's  smile ;  who 
have  for  each  other,  or  degrade  us  in  our  own  smiled,  however,  with  an  aching  heart,  for  she 
opinion,  or  in  that  of  any  person  whose  opinion  saw  that  his  misfortunes  preyed  upon  his  mind, 
we  ought  to  value.  and  upon  his  enfeebled  frame. 

St  Aubert  concealed  his  face  with  his  hand-  It  was  evening  when  they  reached  a  small 

kerchief,  and  was  unable  to  speak  ;  but  Emily  village  of  Upper  Languedoc,  where  they  meant 

continued  to  urge  to  her  father  the  truths  which  to  pass  the  night,  but  the  place  could  not  afford 

himself  had  impressed  upon  her  mind.  them  beds  ;  for  here,  too,  it  was  the  time  of  the 

Besides,  my  dear  sir,  poverty  cannot  deprive  vintage ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  to 

us  of  intellectual  delights.    It  cannot  deprive  the  next  post.  The  languor  of  illness  and  of  fa- 

you  of  the  comfort  of  affording  me  examples  of  tigue  which  returned  upon  St  Aubert,  required 

fortitude  and  benevolence,  nor  me  of  the  delight  immediate  repose,  and  the  evening  was  now  far 

of  consoling  a  beloved  parent.  It  cannot  deaden  advanced ;  but  from  necessity  there  was  no  ap- 

our  taste  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  nor  peal,  and  he  ordered  Michael  to  proceed, 

deny  us  the  means  of  indulging  in  it ;  for  the  The  rich  plains  of  Languedoc,  which  exhibi- 

scenes  of  nature — those  sublime  spectacles,  so  ted  all  the  glories  of  the  vintage,  with  the  gaie- 

infinitely  superior  to  all  artificial  luxuries !  are  ties  of  a  French  festival,  no  longer  awakened  St 

open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  Aubert  to  pleasure,  whose  condition  formed  a 

of  the  rich.  Of  what,  then,  have  we  to  complain,  mournful  contrast  to  the  hilarity  and  youthful 

bo  long  as  we  are  not  in  want  of  necessaries  ?  beauty  which  surrounded  him.  As  his  languid 

Pleasures,  such  as  wealth  cannot  buy,  will  still  eyes  moved  over  the  scene,  he  considered,  that 

be  ours.  We  retain,  then,  the  sublime  luxuries  they  would  soon,  perhaps,  be  closed  for  ever  on 

of  nature,  and  lose  only  the  frivolous  ones  of  this  world.    Those  distant  and  sublime  raoun- 

art.  tains,  said  he  secretly,  as  he  gazed  on  a  chain  of 

St  Aubert  could  not  reply ;  he  caught  Emily  the  Pyrenees  that  stretched  towards  the  west, 

to  his  bosom,  their  tears  flowed  together,  but—  these  luxuriant  plains,  this  blue  vault,  the  cheer- 

they  were  not  tears  of  sorrow.    After  this  lan-  fill  light  of  day,  will  be  shut  from  my  eyes  ! 

guagc  of  the  heart,  all  other  would  have  been  The  song  of  the  peasant,  the  cheering  voice  of 

feeble,  and  they  remained  silent  for  some  time,  man— will  no  longer  sound  for  me  I 
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The  intelligent  eyes  of  Emily  seemed  to  read  travellers,  said  he,  who  are  in  search  of  a  house 

what  passed  in  the  mind  of  her  father,  and  she  of  accommodation  for  the  night ;  is  there  any 

fixed  them  on  his  face,  with  an  expression  of  hereabout? 

such  tender  pity,  as  recalled  his  thoughts  from  None,  Monsieur,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to 

every  desultory  object  of  regret,  and  he  rem  em-  try  your  luck  yonder,  replied  the  peasant,  point- 

bered  only,  that  he  must  leave  his  daughter  iug  to  the  woods;  but  I  would  not  advise  you  to 

without  protection.  This  reflection  changed  re-  go  there. 

gret  to  agony ;  he  sighed  deeply,  and  remained  To  whom  does  the  chateau  belong  ? 

silent,  while  she  seemed  to  understand  that  sigh,  I  scarcely  know  myself,  Monsieur, 

for  she  pressed  his  hand  affectionately,  and  then  It  is  uninhabited  then? — No,  not  uninhabit- 

turoed  to  the  window  to  conceal  her  tears.  The  ed ;  the  steward  and  house-keeper  are  there,  I 

sun  now  threw  a  last  yellow  gleam  on  the  waves  believe. 

of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  gloom  of  twilight  On  hearing  this,  St  Anbert  determined  to  pro- 
spread  fast  over  the  scene,  till  only  a  melancho-  ceed  to  the  chateau,  and  risk  the  refusal  of  being 
ly  ray  appeared  on  the  western  horizon,  mark-  accommodated  for  the  night ;  he  therefore  do- 
ing the  point  where  the  sun  had  set  amid  the  sired  the  countryman  would  shew  Michael  the 
vapours  of  an  autumnal  evening.  A  cool  breeze  way,  and  bade  him  expect  reward  for  his  trouble* 
now  came  from  the  shore,  and  Emily  let  down  The  man  was  for  a  moment  silent,  and  then  said, 
the  glass ;  but  the  air  which  was  refreshing  to  that  he  was  going  on  other  business,  but  that 
health,  was  as  chilling  to  sickness,  and  St  Au-  the  road  could  not  be  missed,  if  they  went  up 
bert  desired  that  the  window  might  be  drawn  an  avenue  to  the  right,  to  which  he  pointed.  St 
up.  Increasing  illness  made  him  now  more  Aubert  was  going  to  speak,  but  the  peasant  wish- 
anxious  than  ever  to  finish  the  day's  journey,  ed  him  good-night,  and  walked  on. 
and  he  stopped  the  muleteer  to  inquire  how  far  The  carriage  now  moved  towards  the  avenue, 
they  had  yet  to  go  to  the  next  post.  He  replied,  which  was  guarded  by  a  gate ;  and  Michael  ha- 
nine  miles.  I  feel  I  am  unable  to  proceed  much  ving  dismounted  to  open  it,  they  entered  be- 
farther,  said  St  Aubert ;  inquire,  as  you  go,  if  tween  rows  of  ancient  oak  and  chesnut,  whose 
there  is  any  house  on  the  road  that  would  accom-  intermingled  branches  formed  a  lofty  arch  above, 
modate  us  for  the  night  He  sunk  back  in  the  There  was  something  so  gloomy  and  desolate  in 
carriage,  and  Michael,  cracking  his  whip  in  the  the  appearance  of  this  avenue,  and  its  lonely  si- 
air,  set  off*,  and  continued  on  the  full  gallop,  till  lence,  that  Emily  almost  shuddered  as  she  pass- 
St  Aubert,  almost  fainting,  called  to  him  to  ed  along ;  and,  recollecting  the  manner  in  which 
stop.  Emily  looked  anxiously  from  the  window,  the  peasant  had  mentioned  the  chateau,  she  gave 
and  saw  a  peasant  walking  at  some  little  distance  a  mysterious  meaning  to  his  words,  such  as  she 
on  the  road,  for  whom  they  waited  toll  he  came  had  not  suspected  when  he  uttered  them.  These 
up,  when  he  was  asked,  if  there  was  any  house  apprehensions,  however,  she  tried  to  check,  con- 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  accommodated  tra-  sidering  that  they  were  probably  the  effect  of 
Tellers.  He  replied  that  he  knew  of  none.  There  a  melancholy  imagination,  which  her  father's 
is  a  chateau,  indeed,  among  those  woods  on  the  situation,  and  a  consideration  of  her  own  circum- 
right,  added  he,  but  I  believe  it  receives  nobody,  stances,  had  made  sensible  to  every  impression, 
and  I  cannot  shew  you  the  way,  for  I  am  almost  They  passed  slowly  on,  for  they  were  now  al- 
a  stranger  here.  St  Aubert  was  going  to  ask  most  in  darkness,  which,  together  with  the  un- 
him  some  further  question  concerning  the  cha-  evenness  of  the  ground,  and  the  frequent  roots 
teau,  but  the  man  abruptly  passed  on.  After  of  old  trees,  that  shot  up  above  the  soil,  made 
some  consideration,  he  ordered  Michael  to  pro-  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution.  On  a  sud- 
ceed  slowly  to  the  woods.  Every  moment  now  den  Michael  stopped  the  carriage ;  and,  as  St 
deepened  the  twilight  and  increased  the  diffi-  Aubert  looked  from  the  window  to  inquire  the 
eulty  of  finding  the  road.  Another  peasant  soon  cause,  he  perceived  a  figure  at  some  distance 
after  passed.  Which  is  the  way  to  the  chateau  moving  up  the  avenue.  The  dusk  would  not 
in  the  woods  ?  cried  Michael.  permit  him  to  distinguish  what  it  was,  but  he 

The  chateau  in  the  woods !  exclaimed  the  pea-  bade  Michael  go  on. 

sant — Do  you  mean  that,  with  the  turret,  yon-  This  seems  a  strange  wild  place,  said  Michael : 

der  ?  there  is  no  house  hereabout :  don't  your  honour 

I  don't  know  as  for  the  turret,  as  you  call  it,  think  we  had  better  turn  back  ? 
said  Michael,  I  mean  that  white  piece  of  a  build-  Go -a  Uttle  farther,  and  if  we  see  no  house 
ing  that  we  see  at  a  distance  there,  among  the  then,  we  will  return  to  the  road,  replied  St  Au- 
tre*-s.  bert* 

Yea,  that  is  the  turret :  Why,  who  are  you,  Michael  proceeded  with  reluctance ;  and  the 

that  you  are  going  thither  ?  said  the  man  with  extreme  slowness  of  his  pace  made  St  Aubert 

surprise.  look  again  from  the  window  to  hasten  him,  when 

St  Aubert,  on  hearing  this  odd  question,  and  again  The  saw  the  same  figure :  he  was  somewhat 

observing  the  peculiar  tone  in  which  it  was  de-  startled ;  probably  the  gloominess  of  the  spot 
d.  looked  out  fro 


lircred,  looked  out  from  the  carriage.   We  arc    made  liim  more  liable  to  alarm  than  usual. 
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However  this  might  be,  he  now  stopped  Mi- 
chael, and  bade  him  call  to  the  person  in  the 
avenue. 

Please  your  honour,  he  may  be  a  robber,  said 
Michael. — It  does  not  please  me,  replied  St  Au- 
bert,  who  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  phrase  ;  and  we  will,  therefore,  re- 
turn to  the  road,  for  I  see  no  probability  of  meet- 
ing here  with  what  we  seek. 

Michael  turned  about  immediately,  and  was 
retracing  his  way  with  alacrity,  when  a  voice  was 
heard  from  among  the  trees  on  the  left.  It  was 
not  the  voice  of  command,  or  distress ;  but  a 
deep  hollow  tone,  which  seemed  to  be  scarcely 
human.  The  man  whipped  his  mules  till  they 
went  as  fast  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  dark- 
ness, the  broken  ground,  and  the  necks  of  the 
whole  party  ;  nor  once  stopped  till  he  reached 
the  gate  which  opened  from  the  avenue  into  the 
high  road,  where  he  went  into  a  more  moderate 
pace. 

I  am  very  ill,  said  St  Aubert,  taking  his  daugh  - 
ter'shand. — You  are  worse,  then,  sir Tsaid  Emily, 
extremely  alarmed  by  his  manner :  you  are  worse, 
and  here  is  no  assistance !  Good  God !  what  is  to 
be  done !  He  leaned  his  head  on  her  shoulder, 
while  she  endeavoured  to  support  him  with  her 
arm ;  and  Michael  was  again  ordered  to  stop. 
When  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  had  ceased, 
music  was  heard  on  the  air :  it  was  to  Emily  the 
voice  of  Hope :  Oh  !  we  are  near  some  human 
habitation !  said  she :  help  may  soon  be  had. 

She  listened  anxiously :  the  sounds  were  dis- 
tant, and  seemed  to  come  from  a  remote  part  of 
the  woods  that  bordered  the  road  ;  and,  as  she 
looked  towards  the  spot  whence  they  issued,  she 
perceived  in  the  faint  moon-light  something  like 
a  chateau.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  reach 
this :  St  Aubert  was  now  too  ill  to  bear  the  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage ;  Michael  could  not  quit  his 
mules ;  and  Emily,  who  still  supported  tier  fa- 
ther, feared  to  leave  him,  and  also  feared  to  ven- 
ture alone  to  such  a  distance,  she  knew  not  whi- 
ther, or  to  whom.  Something,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  upon  immediately ;  St 
Aubert,  therefore,  told  Michael  to  proceed  slow- 
ly ;  but  they  had  not  gone  far,  when  he  fainted, 
and  the  carriage  was  again  stopped  He  lay  quite 
senseless.  My  dear,  dear  father  !  cried  Emily  in 
great  agony,  and  who  began  to  fear  that  he  was 
dying ;  speak,  if  it  is  only  one  word,  to  let  me 
hear  the  sound  of  your  voice ! — But  no  voice 
spoke  in  reply.  In  an  agony  of  terror  she  bade 
Michael  bnng  water  from  the  rivulet,  that  flow- 
ed along  the  road ;  and,  having  received  some 
in  the  man's  hat,  with  trembling  hands  she 
sprinkled  it  over  her  father's  face,  which,  as  the 
moon's  rays  now  fell  upon  it,  seemed  to  bear  the 
impression  of  death.  Every  emotion  of  selfish 
fear  now  gave  way  to  a  stronger  influence ;  and, 
committing  St  Aubert  to  the  care  of  Michael, 
who  refused  to  go  far  from  his  mules,  she  step- 
ped from  the  carriage  in  search  of  the  chateau 


she  had  seen  at  a  distance.  It  was  a  still  moon- 
light night,  and  the  music,  which  yet  sounded 
on  the  air,  directed  her  steps  from  the  high  road 
up  a  shadowy  lane  that  led  to  the  woods.  Her 
mind  was  for  some  time  so  entirely  occupied  by 
anxiety  and  terror  for  her  father,  that  she  felt  ^ 
none  for  herself,  till  the  deepening  gloom  of  the  ! 
over-hanging  foliage  which  now  wholly  exclud-  { 
ed  the  moon-light,  and  the  wildness  of  the  place,  j 
recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  her  adventurous  situa-  \ 
tion.  The  music  had  ceased,  and  she  had  no  * 
guide  but  chance.  For  a  moment  she  paused  in 
terrified  perplexity ;  till  a  sense  of  her  father's 
condition  again  overcoming  every  consideration 
for  herself,  she  proceeded.  The  lane  termina- 
ted in  the  woods ;  but  she  looked  round  in  vain 
for  a  house  or  a  human  being,  and  as  vainly  lis- 
tened for  a  sound  to  guide  her.  She  hurried  on, 
however,  not  knowing  whither,  avoiding  the  re- 
cesses of  the  woods,  and  endeavouring  to  keep 
along  their  margin,  till  a  rude  kind  of  avenue, 
which  opened  upon  a  moon-light  spot,  arrested 
her  attention.  The  wildness  of  this  avenue 
brought  to  her  recollection  the  one  leading  to 
the  turreted  chateau,  and  she  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  same  domain, 
and  probably  led  to  the  same  point.  While  she 
hesitated  whether  to  follow  it  or  not,  a  sound  of 
many  voices  in  loud  merriment  burst  upon  her 
ear:  it  seemed  not  the  laugh  of  cheerfulness, 
but  of  riot :  and  she  stood  appalled.  While  she 
paused,  she  heard  a  distant  voice  calling  from  the 
way  she  had  come,  and,  not  doubting  but  it 
was  that  of  Michael,  her  first  impulse  was  to 
hasten  back ;  but  a  second  thought  changed  her 
purpose — she  believed  that  nothing  less  than  the 
last  extremity  could  have  prevailed  with  Michael 
to  quit  his  mules ;  and,  fearing  that  her  father 
was  now  dying,  she  rushed  forward,  with  a 
feeble  hope  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the 
people  in  the  woods.  Her  heart  beat  with  fear- 
ml  expectation  as  she  drew  near  the  spot  whence 
the  voices  issued,  and  she  often  startled  when 
her  steps  disturbed  the  fallen  leaves.  The  sounds 
led  her  towards  the  moon-light  glade  she  had 
before  noticed  ;  at  a  little  distance  from  which 
she  8 topped,  and  saw,  between  the  boles  of  the 
trees,  a  small  circular  level  of  green  turf,  sur- 
rounded by  the  woods,  on  which  appeared  a 
group  of  figures.  On  drawing  nearer,  she  dis- 
tinguished these,  by  their  dress,  to  be  peasants, 
and  perceived  several  cottages  scattered  round 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  which  waved  loftily  over 
this  spot.  While  she  gazed,  and  endeavoured 
to  overcome  the  apprehensions  that  withheld 
her  steps,  several  peasant  girls  came  out  of  a 
cottage ;  music  instantly  struck  up,  and  the 
dance  began.  It  was  the  joyous  music  of  the  \ 
vintage — the  same  she  had  before  heard  upon  | 
the  air.  Her  heart,  occupied  with  terror  for  her  k 
father,  could  not  feel  the  contrast  which  this 
gay  scene  offered  to  her  own  distress.  She  step- 
ped hastily  forward,  towards  a  group  of  elder 
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persons  who  were  seated  at  the  door  of  a  cottage, 
and  having  explained  her  situation,  entreated 
their  assistance.  Several  of  them  rose  with  ala- 
crity, and,  offering  any  service  in  their  power, 
followed  Emily,  who  seemed  to  move  on  the 
wind,  as  fast  as  they  could  towards  the  road. 

When  she  reached  the  carriage,  she  found  St 
Auhert  restored  to  animation.  On  the  recovery 
of  his  senses,  having  heard  from  Michael  whi- 
ther his  daughter  was  gone,  anxiety  for  her 
overcame  every  regard  for  himself,  and  he  had  • 
sent  him  in  search  of  her.  He  was,  however, 
still  languid,  and,  perceiving  himself  unable  to 
travel  much  farther,  he  renewed  his  inquiries 
for  an  inn,  and  concerning  the  chateau  in  the 
woods.  The  chateau  cannot  accommodate  you, 
air,  said  a  venerable  peasant  who  had  followed 
Emily  from  the  woods :  it  is  scarcely  inhabited ; 
but  if  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to  visit  my 
cottage,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  the  best  bed  it 
affords. 

St  Aubert  was  himself  a  Frenchman ;  he, 
therefore,  was  not  surprised  at  French  courtesy ; 
but,  ill  as  he  was,  he  felt  the  value  of  the  offer 
enhanced  by  the  manner  which  accompanied  it. 
He  had  too  much  delicacy  to  apologize,  or  to  ap- 
pear to  hesitate  about  availing  himself  of  the 
peasant's  hospitality  ;  but  immediately  accepted 
it,  with  the  same  frankness  with  which  it  was 
offered.  , 

The  carriage  again  moved  slowly  on ;  Michael 
following  the  peasants  up  the  lane  which  Emily 
had  just  quitted,  till  they  came  to  the  moon- 
light glade.  St  Aubert's  spirits  were  so  far  re- 
stored by  the  courtesy  of  his  host  and  the  near 
prospect  of  repose,  that  he  looked  with  a  sweet 
complacency  upon  the  moon-light  scene  sur- 
rounded by  the  shadowy  woods,  through  which, 
here  and  there,  an  opening  admitted  the  stream- 
ing splendour,  discovering  a  cottage  or  a  spark- 
ling rivulet.  He  listened,  with  no  painful  emo- 
tion, to  the  merry  notes  of  the  guitar  and  tam- 
bourine; and,  though  tears  came  to  his  eyes 
when  he  saw  the  debonnaire  dance  of  the  pea- 
sants, they  were  not  merely  tears  of  mournful 
regret.  With  Emily  it  was  otherwise :  imme- 
diate terror  for  her  father  had  now  subsided  in- 
to a  gentle  melancholy,  which  every  note  of  joy, 
by  awakening  comparison,  served  to  heighten. 

The  dance  ceased  on  the  approach  of  the  car- 
riage, which  was  a  phenomenon  in  these  seques- 
tered woods,  and  the  peasantry  flocked  round  it 
with  eager  curiosity.  On  learning  that  it  brough  t 
a  sick  stranger,  several  girls  ran  across  the  turf, 
and  returned  with  wine,  and  baskets  of  grajn-s, 
which  they  presented  to  the  travellers — each 
with  kind  contention  pressing  for  a  preference. 

At  length  the  carriage  stopped  at  a  neat  cot- 
tage :  ana  his  venerable  conductor  having  assist- 
ed St  Aubert  to  alight,  led  him  and  Emily  to  a 
small  inner  room,  illumined  only  by  moon- 
beams, which  the  open  casement  admitted.  St 
Aubert,  rejoicing  in  rest,  seated  himself  in  an 


arm-chair,  and  his  senses  were  refreshed  by  the 
cool  and  balmy  air,  that  lightly  waved  the  em- 
bowering honey-suckles,  and  wafted  their  sweet 
breath  into  the  apartment.  His  host,  who  was 
called  La  Voisin,  quitted  the  room,  but  soon  re- 
turned with  fruits,  cream,  and  all  the  pastoral 
luxury  his  cottage  afforded ;  having*  set  down 
which  with  a  smile  of  unfeigned  welcome,  he 
retired  behind  the  chair  of  his  guest.  St  Au- 
bert insisted  on  his  taking  a  seat  at  the  table ; 
and,  when  the  fruit  had  allayed  the  fever  of  his 
palate,  and  he  found  himself  somewhat  revived, 
he  began  to  converse  with  his  host ;  who  com- 
municated several  particulars  concerning  him- 
self and  his  family,  which  were  interesting,  be- 
cause they  were  spoken  from  the  heart,  and  de- 
lineated a  picture  of  the  sweet  courtesies  of  fa- 
mily kindness.  Emily  sat  by  her  father,  hold- 
ing bis  hand  ;  and  while  she  listened  to  the  old 
man,  her  heart  swelled  with  the  affectionate 
sympathy  he  described,  and  her  tears  fell  to  the 
mournful  consideration  that  death  would  pro- 
bably soon  deprive  her  of  the  dearest  blessing 
she  then  possessed.  The  soft  moon-light  of  an 
autumnal  evening,  and  the  distant  music,  which 
now  sounded  a  plaintive  strain,  aided  die  me- 
lancholy of  her  mind.  The  old  man  continued 
to  talk  of  his  family,  and  St  Aubert  remained 
silent.  I  have  only  one  daughter  living,  said 
La  Voisin ;  but  she  is  happily  married,  and  is 
everything  to  roe.  When  I  lost  my  wife,  he 
added  with  a  sigh,  I  came  to  live  with  Agnes 
and  her  family :  she  has  several  children,  who 
are  all  dancing  on  the  green  yonder,  as  merry 
as  grasshoppers — and  long  may  they  be  so !  X 
hope  to  die  among  them,  Monsieur.  I  am  old 
now,  and  cannot  expect  to  live  long ;  but  there 
is  some  comfort  in  dying  surrounded  by  one'a 
children. 

My  good  friend,  said  St  Aubert,  while  his 
voice  trembled,  I  hope  you  will  long  live  sur- 
rounded by  them. 

Ah,  sir  1  at  my  age  I  must  not  expect  that, 
replied  the  old  man,  and  he  paused :  I  can 
scarcely  wish  it,  he  resumed  ;  for  I  trust  that 
whenever  I  die  I  shall  go  to  heaven,  where  my 
poor  wife  is  gone  before  roe.  I  can  sometimes 
almost  fancy  I  see  her,  of  a  still  moon-light 
night,  walking  among  these  shades  she  loved  so 
well.  Do  you  believe,  Monsieur,  that  we  shall 
be  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  after  we  have 
quitted  the  body  ? 

Emily  could  no  longer  stifle  the  anguish  of 
her  heart ;  her  tears  fell  fast  upon  her  father's 
hand,  which  she  yet  held.  He  made  an  effort 
to  speak,  and  at  length  said,  in  a  low  voice,  I 
hope  we  shall  be  permitted  to  look  down  on 
those  we  have  left  on  the  earth  ;  but  I  can  only 
hope  it :  futurity  is  much  veiled  from  our  eyes, 
and  faith  and  hope  are  our  only  guides  concern- 
ing it.  We  arc  not  enjoined  to  believe  that 
disembodied  spirits  watch  over  the  friends  they 
have  loved,  but  we  may  innocently  hope  it.  It 
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is  a  hope  which  I  will  never  resign,  continued 
he,  while  he  wiped  the  tears  from  hia  daugh- 
ter's eyes :  it  will  sweeten  the  bitter  moments 
of  death ! — Tears  fell  slowly  on  his  cheeks;  La 
Voisin  wept  too ;  and  there  was  a  pause  of  si- 
lence.— Then  La  Voisin,  renewing  the  subject, 
said,  But  you  believe,  sir,  that  we  shall  meet, 
in  another  world,  the  relations  we  have  loved  in 
this  ?  I  must  believe  this. — Then  do  believe  it, 
replied  St  Aubert :  severe,  indeed,  would  be  the 
pangs  of  separation,  if  we  believed  it  to  be  eter- 
nal. Look  up,  my  dear  Emily,  we  shall  meet 
again  !  He  lifted  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and 
a  gleam  of  moonlight,  which  fell  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, discovered  peace  and  resignation  steal- 
ing on  the  lines  of  sorrow. 

La  Voisin  felt  that  he  had  pursued  the  sub- 
ject too  far,  and  he  dropped  it  saying,  We  are  in 
darkness ;  I  forgot  to  bring  a  light. 

No,  said  St  Aubert,  this  is  a  light  I  love.  Sit 
down,  my  good  friend.  Emily,  my  love,  I  find 
myself  better  than  I  have  been  all  day :  this  air 
refreshes  me.  I  can  enjoy  this  tranquil  hour,  and 
that  music,  which  floats  so  sweetly  at  a  distance. 
Let  me  see  you  smile.  Who  touches  that  gui- 
tar so  tastefully  ?  Are  there  two  instruments, 
or  is  it  an  echo  I  hear  ? 

It  is  an  echo,  Monsieur,  I  fancy.  That 
guitar  is  often  heard  at  night,  when  ail  is  still, 
but  nobody  knows  who  touches  it ;  and  it  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  voice  so  sweet, 
and  so  sad,  that  one  would  almost  think  the 
woods  were  haunted. — They  certainly  are  haunt- 
ed, said  St  Aubert,  with  a  smile ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  by  mortals. — I  have  sometimes  heard 
it  at  midnight,  when  I  could  not  sleep,  rejoined 
La  Voisin,  not  seeming  to  notice  this  remark, 
almost  under  my  window ;  and  I  never  heard 
any  music  like  it :  it  has  often  made  me  think 
of  my  poor  wife  till  I  cried.  I  have  sometimes 
up  to  the  window,  to  look  if  I  could  see  any- 
y  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  opened  the  casement,  all 
was  hushed,  and  nobody  to  be  seen ;  and  I  have 
listened,  and  listened,  till  I  have  been  so  timor- 
ous, that  even  the  trembling  of  the  leaves  in  the 
breeze  has  made  me  start.  They  say  it  often 
comes  to  warn  people  of  their  death ;  but  I  have 
heard  it  these  many  years,  and  outlived  the 
warning. 

Emily,  though  she  smiled  at  the  mention  of 
this  ridiculous  superstition,  could  not,  in  the  pre- 
sent tone  of  her  spirits,  wholly  resist  its  contagion . 

Well,  but,  my  good  friend,  said  St  Aubert, 
has  nobody  hail  the  courage  to  follow  the  sounds  ? 
If  they  had,  they  would  probably  have  discover- 
ed who  was  the  musician. — Yes,  sir,  they  have 
followed  them  some  way  into  the  woods ;  but 
the  music  has  still  retreated,  and  seemed  as  dis- 
tant as  ever ;  and  the  people  have  at  last  been 
afraid  of  being  led  into  harm,  and  would  go  no 
farther.  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  heard 
these  sounds  so  early  in  the  evening.  They 
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usually  come  about  midnight,  when  that  bright 
planet,  which  is  rising  above  the  turret  yonder, 
sets  below  the  woods  on  the  left. 

What  turret?  asked  St  Aubert  with  quick- 
ness ;  I  see  none. 

Your  pardon,  Monsieur ;  you  do  see  one  in« 
deed,  for  the  moon  shines  full  upon  it — up  the 
avenue  yonder,  a  long  way  off :  the  chateau  it 
belongs  to  is  hid  among  the  trees. 

Yes,  my  dear  sir,  said  Emily,  pointing ;  don't 
you  see  something  glitter  above  the  dark  woods  ? 
It  is  a  fane,  I  fancy,  which  the  rays  fall  upon. 

O  yes ;  I  see  what  you  mean.  And  whom 
does  the  chateau  belong  to  ? 

The  Marquis  de  Villeroi  was  its  owner,  re- 
plied La  Voisin,  emphatically. 

Ah  !  said  St  Aubert,  with  a  deep  sigh,  are  we 
then  so  near  Le  filanc?  He  appeared  much  agi- 
tated. 

Itused  to  be  the  Marquis's  favourite  residence, 
resumed  La  Voisin,  but  he  took  a  dislike  to  the 
place,  and  has  not  been  there  for  many  years. 
We  have  heard  lately  that  he  is  dead,  and  that 
it  is  fallen  into  other  hands.— St  Aubert,  who 
had  sat  in  deep  musing,  was  roused  by  the  last 
words.  Dead  !  he  exclaimed ;  good  God !  when 
did  he  die? 

He  is  reported  to  have  died  about  five  weeks 
since,  replied  La  Voisin.  Did  you  know  the 
Marquis,  sir? 

This  is  very  extraordinary !  said  St  Aubert,  } 
without  attending  to  the  question. — Why  is  it  j 
so,  my  dear  sir?  said  Emily,  in  a  voice  of  ti- 
mid curiosity. — He  made  no  reply,  but  sunk 
again  into  a  reverie ;  and  in  a  few  moments, 
when  he  seemed  to  have  recovered  himself,  ask- 
ed who  had  succeeded  to  the  estates.  I  have 
forgot  his  title,  Monsieur,  said  La  Voisin ;  but 
my  lord  resides  at  Paris  chiefly ;  I  hear  no  talk 
of  hia  coming  hither. 

The  chateau  is  shut  up  then  still  ? 

Why,  little  better,  sir ;  the  old  housekeeper, 
and  her  husband  the  steward,  have  the  care  of 
it,  but  they  live  generally  in  a  cottage  hard  by. 

The  chateau  is  spacious,  I  suppose  r  said  Emi- 
ly ;  and  must  be  desolate,  for  the  residence  of 
only  two  persons. 

Desolate  enough,  mademoiselle,  replied  La 
Voisin :  I  would  not  pass  one  night  in  the  cha- 
teau for  the  value  of  the  whole  domain. 

What  is  that  ?  said  St  Aubert,  roused  spin 
from  thoughtfulness. — As  his  host  repea  ted  his 
last  sentence,  a  groan  escaped  from  St  Aubert, 
and  then,  as  if  anxious  to  prevent  it  from  being 
noticed,  he  hastily  asked  La  Voisin  how  long  he 
had  lived  in  this  neighbourhood.  Almost  from 
my  childhood,  sir,  replied  his  host. 

You  remember  the  late  Marchioness,  then  ? 
said  St  Aubert,  in  an  altered  voice. 

Ah,  Monsieur ! — that  I  do  well.  There  are 
many  beside  me  who  remember  her. 

Yes,  said  St  Aubert— and  I  am  one  of  those. 
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•  Alas,  nr !  you  remember,  then,  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  excellent  lady.  She  deserved  a  better 
fate. 

Tears  stood  in  St  Aubert'seyes. — Enough,  said 
he,  in  a  voice  almost  stifled  by  the  violence  of 
his  emotions — it  is  enough,  my  friend. 

Emily,  though  extremely  surprised  by  her  fa- 
ther's manner,  forbore  to  express  her  feelings 
by  any  question.  La  Voisin  began  to  apologize, 
but  St  Aubert  interrupted  him :  Apology  is  quite 
unnecessary,  said  he,  let  us  change  the  topic. 
You  were  speaking  of  the  music  we  just  now 
heard. 

I  was,  Monsieur — but  hark !— it  comes  again  ; 
listen  to  that  voice ! — They  were  all  silent ; 

At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Rose,  like  a  stream  of  rich  distilled  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air ;  that  even  Silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  'ware,  and  wiah'd  she  might 
Deny  her  nature,  and  be  never  more 
StilL  to  be  so  displaced. 

MlLTOK. 

In  a  few  moments  the  voice  died  into  air,  and 
the  instrument,  which  had  been  heard  before, 
sounded  in  low  symphony.  St  Aubert  now  ob- 
served, that  it  produced  a  tone  much  more  full 
and  melodious  than  that  of  a  guitar,  and  still  more 
melancholy  and  soft  than  the  lute.  They  conti- 
nued to  listen,  but  the  sounds  returned  no  more, 
This  is  strange !  said  St  Aubert,  at  length  inter- 
rupting the  silence.  Very  strange !  said  Emily. 
It  is  so,  rejoined  La  Voisin  ;  and  they  were  again 
silent. 

After  a  long  pause ;— 1 1  is  now  about  eighteen 
years  since  I  first  heard  that  music,  said  La 
Voisin ;  I  remember  it  was  on  a  fine  summer's 
night,  much  like  this,  but  later,  that  I  was 
walking  in  the  woods,  and  alone.  I  remember, 
too,  thatray  spirits  were  very  low,  for  one  of  my 
boys  was  ill,  and  we  feared  we  should  lose  him. 
I  had  been  watching  at  his  bed-side  all  the 
evening,  while  his  mother  slept ;  for  she  had 
sat  up  with  him  the  night  before.  I  had  been 
watching,  and  went  out  for  a  little  fresh  air :  the 
day  had  been  very  sultry.  As  I  walked  under 
the  shades,  and  mused,  I  heard  music  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  thought  it  was  Claude  playing  up- 
on his  flute,  as  he  often  did  of  a  fine  evening, 
at  the  cottage  door.  But  when  I  came  to  a  place 
where  the  trees  opened,(I  shall  never  forget  it !) 
and  stood  looking  up  at  the  north  lights,  which 
shot  up  the  heaven  to  a  great  height,  I  heard  all 
of  a  sudden  such  sounds !— they  came  so  as  I 
cannot  describe.  It  was  like  the  music  of  an- 
gels, and  I  looked  up  again,  almost  expecting  to 
sec  them  in  the  sky.  When  I  came  home,  I 
told  what  I  had  heard,  but  they  laughed  at  me, 
and  said  it  must  be  some  of  the  shepherds  play- 
ing on  their  pipes,  and  I  could  not  persuade 
them  to  the  contrary.  A  few  nights  after,  how- 
ever, my  wife  herself  heard  the  same  sounds, 


and  was  as  much  surprised  as  I  was ;  and  Fa- 
ther Denis  frightened  her  sadly,  by  saying  it 
was  music  come  to  warn  her  of  her  child's  death, 
and  that  music  often  came  to  houses  where  there 
was  a  dying  person. 

Emily,  on  hearing  this,  shrunk  with  a  super- 
stitious dread  entirely  new  to  her,  and  could 
scarcely  conceal  her  agitation  from  St  Aubert. 

But  the  boy  lived,  Monsieur,  in  spite  of  Fa- 
ther Denis. 

Father  Denis !  said  St  Aubert,  who  had  list- 
ened to  narrative  old  age  with  patient  attention 
—Are  we  near  a  convent,  then  ? 

Yes,  sir,  the  convent  of  St  Clair  stands  at  no 
great  distance,  on  the  sea-shore  yonder. 

Ah !  said  St  Aubert,  as  if  struck  with  some 
sudden  remembrance,  the  convent  of  St  Clair ! 
Emily  observed  the  clouds  of  grief,  mingled  with 
a  faint  expression  of  horror,  gathering  on  his 
brow;  his  countenance  became  fixed,  and, 
touched  as  it  now  was  by  the  silver  whiteness  of 
the  moon-light,  he  resembled  one  of  those  mar- 
ble statues  of  a  monument,  which  seem  to  bend 
in  hopeless  sorrow,  over  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
shown 

 by  the  blunted  light  - 

That  the  dim  moon  through  painted  casements  lends. 

The  EmigranU. 

But,  ray  dear  sir,  said  Emily,  anxious  to  dis- 
sipate his  thoughts,  you  forget  that  repose  is  ne- 
cessary to  you.  If  your  kind  host  will  give  me 
leave,  I  wfll  prepare  your  bed,  for  I  know  how 
you  like  it  to  be  made.  St  Aubert  recollecting 
himself,  and  smiling  affectionately,  desired  she 
would  not  add  to  her  fatigue  by  that  attention  ; 
and  La  Voisin,  whose  consideration  for  his  gue*-t 
had  been  suspended  by  the  interests  which  his 
own  narrative  had  recalled,  now  started  from 
his  seat,  and  apologising  for  not  having  called 
Agnes  from  the  green,  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

In  a  few  moments  he  returned  with  his 
daughter,  a  young  woman  of  a  pleasing  counte- 
nance ;  and  Emily  learned  from  her,  what  she 
had  not  before  suspected,  that,  for  their  accom- 
modation, it  was  necessary  part  of  La  Voisin 's 
family  should  leave  their  beds:  she  lamented 
this  circumstance,  but  Agnes,  by  her  reply,  ful- 
ly proved  that  she  inherited,  at  least,  a  share  of 
her  father's  courteous  hospitality.  It  was  settled, 
that  some  of  her  children  and  Michael  should 
sleep  in  the  neighbouring  cottage. 

If  I  am  better  to-morrow,  my  dear,  said  St 
Aubert,  when  Emily  returned  to  him,  I  mean  to 
set  out  at  an  early  hour,  that  we  may  rest  du- 
ring the  beat  of  the  day,  and  will  travel  towards 
home.  In  the  present  state  of  my  health  and  4 
spirits,  I  cannot  look  on  a  longer  journey  with 
pleasure,  and  I  am  also  very  anxious  to  reach 
La  Vallee. — Emily,  though  shealso  de  sired  tore- 
turn,  was  grieved  at  her  father's  sudden  wish  to 
do  so,  which  she  thought  indicated  a  greater  de- 
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gree  of  indisposition  than  he  would  acknowledge. 
St  Aubert  now  retired  to  rest,  and  Emily  to  her 
little  chamber,  but  not  to  immediate  repose :  her 
thoughts  returned  to  the  late  conversation,  con- 
cerning the  state  of  departed  spirits — a  subject 
at  this  time  particularly  affecting  to  her,  when 
she  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  her  dear  fa- 
ther would  ere  long  be  numbered  witli  them. 
She  leaned  pensively  on  the  little  open  casement, 
and  in  deep  thought  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  hea- 
ven, whose  blue  unclouded  concave  was  studded 
thick  with  stars,  the  worlds,  perhaps,  of  spirits, 
unsphered  of  mortal  mould.  As  her  eyes  wan- 
dered along  the  boundless  ether,  her  thoughts 
rose,  as  before,  towards  the  sublimity  of  the 
Deity,  and  to  the  contemplation  of  futurity. 
No  busy  note  of  this  world  interrupted  the 
course  other  mind  ;  the  merry  dance  had  ceased, 
and  every  cottager  had  retired  to  his  home.  The 
still  air  seemed  scarcely  to  breathe  upon  the  woods, 
and,  now  and  then,  the  distant  sound  of  a  soli- 
tary sheep-bell,  or  of  a  closing  casement,  was 
all  that  broke  on  silence.  At  length,  even  this 
hint  of  human  being  was  heard  no  more.  Ele- 
vated and  en  wrapt ,  while  her  eyes  were  often  wet 
with  tears  of  sublime  devotion  and  solemn  awe, 
she  continued  at  the  casement,  till  the  gloom  of 
midnight  hung  over  the  earth,  and  the  planet, 
which  La  Voisin  had  pointed  out,  sunk  below 
the  woods.  She  then  recollected  what  he  had 
said  concerning  this  planet,  and  the  mysterious 
music ;  and,  as  she  lingered  at  the  window,  half 
hoping  and  half  fearing  that  it  would  return,  her 
mind  was  led  to  the  remembrance  of  the  extreme 
emotion  her  father  had  shewn  on  mention  of  the 
Marquis  La  Villeroi's  death,  and  of  the  fate  of 
the  Marchioness,  and  she  felt  strongly  interest- 
ed concerning  the  remote  cause  of  this  emotion. 
Her  surprise  and  curiosity  were  indeed  the  great- 
er, because  she  did  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
heard  him  mention  the  name  of  Villeroi. 

No  music,  however,  stole  on  the  silence  of 
the  night ;  and  Emily,  perceiving  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  returned  to  a  sense  of  fatigue,  re- 
membered that  she  was  to  rise  early  in  the 
morning,  and  withdrew  from  the  window  to  re- 
pose. 


CHAP.  VII. 

 Let  those  deplore  their  doom. 

Whose  hope  still  grovels  in  thii  dark  sojourn. 
Hut  lofty  souls  can  look  beyond  the  tomb. 
Can  •mile  at  fate,  and  wonder  how  they  mourn. 
.Shall  Spring  to  these  aad  seenes  no  more  return  ? 
If  yonder  wave  the  tun's  eternal  bed  t 
Soon  -.hall  the  orient  with  new  lustre  burn, 
And  Spring  shall  toon  her  vital  influence  thed, 
Again  attune  the  grove,  again  adorn  the  mead  I 

Bkattis. 

Emily,  called,  as  she  had  requested,  at  an 
early  hour,  awoke,  little  refreshed  by  sleep,  for 
uneasy  dreams  had  pursued  her,  and  marred  the 


kindest  blessing  of  the  unhappy.  But,  when  she 
opened  her  casement,  looked  out  upon  the  woods, 
bright  with  the  morning  sun,  and  inspired  the 
pure  air,  her  mind  was  soothed.  The  scene  was 
filled  with  that  cheering  freshness,  which  seems 
to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  health,  and  she 
heard  only  sweet  and  picturesque  sounds,  if  such 
an  expression  may  be  allowed — the  matin-bell 
of  a  distant  convent,  the  faint  murmur  of  the 
sea- waves,  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  far-off  low 
of  cattle,  which  she  saw  coming  slowly  on  be- 
tween the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Struck  with  the 
circumstances  of  imagery  around  her,  she  indul- 
ged the  pensive  tranquillity  which  they  inspi- 
red ;  and  while  she  leaned  on  her  window, 
waiting  till  St  Aubert  should  descend  to  break- 
fast, her  ideas  arranged  themselves  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

THE  FIRST  HOUR  OF  MORNING. 

How  sweet  to  wind  the  forest's  tangled  shade, 
When  early  twilight,  from  the  eastern  bound, 

Dawns  on  the  sleeping  landscape  in  the  glade, 
And  fades  as  morning  spreads  her  blush  around  ! 

When  cv'ry  infant  flower,  that  wept  in  night, 
Lifts  its  chill  head,  soft  glowing  with  a  tear, 

Expands  its  tender  blossom  to  the  light, 
And  gives  its  incense  to  the  genial  air. 

How  fresh  the  breeze  that  wafts  the  rich  perfume, 

And  swells  the  melody  of  waking  birds  ! 
The  hum^of  bees,  beneath  the  verdant  gloom  ! 

Then,  doubtful  gleams  the  mountain's  hoary  head, 
Seen  through  the  parting  foliage  from  afar ; 

And,  farther  still,  the  ocean's  misty  bed, 

With  flitting  sails,  that  partial  sun-beams  share. 

But  vain  the  sylvan  shade,  the  breath  of  May, 
The  voice  of  music  floating  on  the  gale, 
And  forms  that  beam  through  morning's  dewy  veil, 

If  health  no  longer  bid  the  heart  be  gay  ! 

O  balmy  hour !  'tis  thine  her  wealth  to  give; 
Here  spread  her  blush,  and  bid  die  parent  live  ! 

Emily  now  heard  persons  moving  below  in  the 
cottage,  and  present  lythe  voice  of  Michael,  who 
was  talking  to  his  mules,  as  he  led  them  forth 
from  a  hut  adjoining.  As  she  left  the  room,  St 
Aubert,  who  was  risen,  met  her  at  the  door,  ap- 

J>arently  as  little  restored  by  sleep  as  herself.  She 
ed  him  down  stairs,  to  the  little  parlour  in  which 
they  had  supped  on  the  preceding  night,  where 
they  found  a  neat  breakfast  set  out,  while  the 
host  and  his  daughter  waited  to  bid  them  good- 
morrow. — I  envy  you  this  cottage,  my  good 
friends,  said  St  Aubert,  as  he  met  them,  it  is  so 
pleasant,  so  quiet,  and  so  neat ;  and  this  air  that 
one  breathes — if  anything  could  restore  lost 
health,  it  would  surely  be  this  air. 
La  Voisin  bowed  gratefully,  and  replied,  with 
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the  gallantry  of  a  Frenchman,  Our  cottage  may  say.  There  is  a  circumstance  of  solemn  consc- 

be  envied,  sir,  aince  you  and  Mademoiselle  have  quence,  which  I  have  to  mention,  and  a  solemj 

honoured  it  with  your  presence. — St  Aubert  gave  promise  to  obtain  from  you ;  when  this  is  dune 

him  a  friendly  smile  for  his  compliment,  ana  sat  1  shall  be  easier.  You  have  observed,  my  dear, 

down  to  a  table  spread  with  cream,  fruit,  new  how  anxious  lam  to  reach  home,  but  know  not 

cheese,  butter,  and  coffee.  Emily,  who  had  ob-  all  my  reasons  for  this.   Listen  to  what  I  am 

served  her  father  with  attention,  and  thought  going  to  say. — Yet  stay — before  I  aay  more, 

he  looked  very  ill,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  give  me  this  promise — a  promise  made  to  your 

to  defer  travelling  till  the  afternoon ;  but  he  dying  father ! — St  Aubert  was  interrupted : 

seemed  very  anxious  to  be  at  home,  and  his  an-  Emily  struck  by  his  last  words,  as  if  for  the  first 

xiety  he  expressed  repeatedly,  and  with  an  ear-  time,  with  a  conviction  of  his  immediate  danger, 

nestness  that  was  unusual  with  him.    He  now  raised  her  head  :  her  tears  stopped  ;  and,  gazing 

■aid,  he  found  himself  as  well  as  he  had  been  of  at  him  for  a  moment  with  an  expression  of  un- 

late,  and  that  he  could  bear  travelling  better  in  utterable  anguish,  a  slight  convulsion  seized  her, 

the  cool  hour  of  the  morning,  than  at  any  other  and  she  sunk  senseless  in  her  chair.  St  Aubert'a 

time.  But,  while  he  was  talking  with  his  vene-  cries  brought  La  Voisin  and  his  daughter  to  the 

rable  h  os  t,  and  thanking  him  for  his  kind  at  ten-  room,  and  they  administered  every  means  in  their 

lions,  Emily  observed  his  couutenance  change,  power  to  restore  her,  but,  for  aconsiderable  time, 

and,  before  she  could  reach  him,  he  fell  back  in  without  effect.  When  she  recovered,  St  Aubert 

his  chair.  In  a  few  momenta  he  recovered  from  was  so  exhausted  by  the  scene  he  had  witness- 

the  sudden  faintness  that  had  come  over  him,  ed  that  it  was  many  minutes  before  he  had 

but  felt  so  ill,  that  he  perceived  himself  unable  strength  to  speak  :  he  was,  however,  somewhat 

to  set  out,  and  having  remained  a  little  while  revi  ved  by  a  cordial,  which  Emily  gave  him ;  and, 

struggling  against  the  pressure  of  indisposition,  being  again  alone  with  her,  he  exerted  himself  to 

he  begged  he  might  be  helped  up  stairs  to  bed.  tranquillize  her  spirits,  and  to  offer  her  all  the 

This  request  renewed  all  the  terror  which  Emi-  comfort  of  which  her  situation  admitted.  She 

ly  had  suffered  on  the  preceding  evening ;  but,  threw  herself  into  his  anns,  wept  on  his  neck  ; 

though  scarcely  able  to  support  herself  under  the  and  grief  made  her  so  insensible  to  all  he  said, 

sudden  shock  it  gave  her,  she  tried  to  conceal  her  that  ne  ceased  to  offer  the  alleviations,  which 

apprehensions  from  S  t  Aubert,  and  gave  her  trem  -  he  himself  could  not,  at  this  moment,  feel,  and 

bling  arm  to  assist  him  to  the  door  of  his  chamber,  mingled  his  silent  tears  with  hers.  Recalled,  at 

When  he  was  once  more  in  bed,  he  desired  length,  to  a  sense  of  duty,  she  tried  to  spare  her 
that  Emily,  who  was  then  weeping  in  her  own  father  from  farther  view  of  her  sufferings ;  and, 
room,  might  be  called ;  and  as  she  came,  he  wa-  quitting  his  embrace,  dried  her  tears,  and  said 
ved  his  hand  for  every  other  person  to  quit  the  something,  which  she  meant  for  consolation.  My 
apartment.  When  they  were  alone,  he  held  out  dear  Emily,  repUed  St  Aubert,  my  dear  child,  we 
his  hand  to  her,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  must  look  up  with  humble  confidence  to  that  Be- 
countenauce,  with  an  expression  so  full  of  ten-  ing,  who  has  protected  and  comforted  us  in  every 
derness  and  grief,  that  aU  her  fortitude  forsook  danger  and  in  every  affliction  we  have  known ;  to 
her,  and  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  St  whose  eye  every  moment  of  our  lives  has  been  ex* 
Aubert  seemed  struggling  to  acquire  firmness,  posed :  he  will  not,  he  does  not,  forsake  us  now ;  I 
but  was  still  unable  to  speak;  he  could  only  feel  his  consolations  in  my  heart.  I  shall  leave  you, 
press  her  hand,  and  check  the  tears  that  stood  my  child,  still  in  his  care ;  and,  though  I  depart 
trembling  in  his  eyes.  At  length  he  command-  from  this  world,  I  shall  still  be  in  his  presence, 
ed  his  voice :  My  dear  child,  said  he,  trying  to  Nay,  weep  not  again,  my  Emily.  In  death 
smile  through  his  anguish,  my  dear  Emily  ! —  there  is  nothing  new,  or  surprising,  since  we  all 
and  paused  again.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  know  that  we  are  born  to  die ;  and  nothing  ter- 
as  if  in  prayer,  and  then,  in  a  firmer  tone,  and  rible,  to  those  who  can  confide  in  an  all-power- 
with  a  look  in  which  the  tenderness  of  the  father  ful  God.  Had  my  life  been  spared  now,  after  a 
was  dignified  by  the  pious  solemnity  of  the  saint,  very  few  years,  in  the  course  of  nature,  I  must 
he  said,  My  dear  child,  1  would  soften  the  pain-  have  resigned  it :  old  age,  with  all  its  train  of 
ful  truth  I  have  to  tell  you,  but  I  find  myself  infirmities,  its  privations/and  its  sorrows,  would 
quite  unequal  to  the  art.  Alas !  I  would,  at  this  have  been  mine ;  and  then,  at  last,  death  would 
moment,  conceal  it  from  you,  but  that  it  would  have  come,  and  called  forth  the  tears  you  now 
be  most  cruel  to  deceive  you.  It  cannot  be  long  shed.  Rather,  my  child,  rejoice,  that  I  am  sa- 
before  we  must  part ;  let  us  talk  of  it,  that  our  ved  from  much  suffering,  and  that  I  am  permit- 
thoughts  and  our  prayers  may  prepare  us  to  bear  ted  to  die  with  a  mind  unimpaired,  and  sensible 
it. — His  voice  faltered,  while  Emily,  still  weep-  of  the  comforts  of  faith  and  of  resignation. — St 
ing,  pressed  his  hand  close  to  her  heart,  which  Aubert  paused,  fatigued  with  speaking.  F. mi- 
swelled  with  a  convulsive  sigh ;  but  she  could  ly  again  endeavoured  to  assume  an  air  of  com- 
not  look  up.  posure ;  and,  in  replying  to  what  he  had  said, 

Let  me  not  waste  these  momenta,  said  St  tried  to  soothe  him  with  a  belief  that  he  had  not 

Aubert,  recovering  himself:  I  have  much  to  spoken  in  vain. 

VOL.  X.  R 
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"When  he  had  reposed  awhile,  he  resumed  the  solemnly  I  command  you,  without  examining 

conversation.  Let  me  return,  said  he,  to  a  sub-  them. 

ject  which  is  very  near  my  heart.  I  said,  I  had  Emily's  surprise,  for  a  moment,  overcame 

a  solemn  promise  to  receive  from  you  ;  let  me  her  grief,  and  she  ventured  to  ask,  why  this 

receive  it  now,  before  I  explain  the  chief  circum-  must  be  ? — St  Aubert  replied,  that  if  it  had  been 

stance  which  it  concerns ;  there  are  others,  of  right  for  him  to  explain  his  reasons,  her  late 


which  your  peace  requires  that  you  should  rest  promise  would  have  been  unnecessarily  exact- 
in  ignorance.  Promise,  then,  that  you  will  per-  ed.  It  is  sufficient  for  you,  my  love,  to  have  a 
form  exactly  what  I  shall  enjoin.  deen  sense  of  the  importance  of  observing  me 
Emily,  awed  by  the  earnest  solemnity  of  his  in  this  instance. — St  Aubert  proceeded :  Under 
manner,  dried  her  tears,  that  had  begun  again  to  that  board  you  will  also  find  about  two  hundred 
flow  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  suppress  them,  and,  Iouis  d'ors,  wrapped  in  a  silk  purse.  Indeed,  it 
looking  eloquently  at  St  Aubert,  bound  herself  was  to  secure  whatever  money  might  be  in  the 
to  do  whatever  he  should  require,  by  a  vow,  at  chateau,  that  this  secret  place  was  contrived,  at 
which  she  shuddered,  yet  knew  not  why.  a  time  when  the  province  was  over-run  by  troops 
He  proceeded :  I  know  you  too  well,  my  Emi-  of  men,  who  took  advantage  of  the  tumults  and 
ly,  to  believe,  that  you  would  break  any  pro-  became  plunderers. 

raise,  much  less  one  thus  solemnly  given ;  your  But  I  have  yet  another  promise  to  receive 

assurance  gives  me  peace,  and  the  observance  of  from  you,  which  is — that  you  will  never,  what- 

it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  your  tranquil-  ever  may  be  your  future  circumstances,  tell  the 

lity.   Hear,  then,  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  chateau.  St  Aubert  even  enjoined  her,  whenever 

The  closet  which  adjoins  my  chamber  at  La  Val-  she  might  marry,  to  make  it  an  article  in  the 

lee,  has  a  sliding  board  in  the  floor :  you  will  contract,  that  the  chateau  should  always  be  hers, 

know  it  by  a  remarkable  knot  in  the  wood,  and  He  then  gave  her  a  more  minute  account  of  his 

by  its  being  the  next  board,  except  one,  to  the  present  circumstances  than  he  had  yet  done  ; 

wainscot  which  fronts  the  door.    At  the  dis-  adding,  The  two  hundred  louis,  with  what 

tance  of  about  a  yard  from  that  end,  nearer  the  money  you  will  now  find  in  my  purse,  is  all  the 

window,  you  will  perceive  a  line  across  it,  as  if  ready  money  I  have  to  leave  you.    I  have  told 

the  plank  had  been  joined. — The  way  to  open  it  you  how  I  am  circumstanced  with  M.  Motte- 

is  this :— press  your  foot  upon  the  line ;  the  end  ville  at  Paris.  Ah,  my  child  !  I  leave  you  poor 

of  the  board  will  then  sink,  and  you  may  slide   but  not  destitute,  he  added,  after  a  Jong 

it  with  ease  beneath  the  other.    Below  you  will  pause. — Emily  could  make  no  reply. to  anything 

see  a  hollowplace. — St  Aubert  paused  for  breath,  he  now  said,  but  knelt  at  the  bed-side,  with  her 

and  Emily  sat  fixed  in  deep  attention.   Do  you  face  upon  the  quilt,  weeping  over  the  hand  she 

understand  these  directions,  my  dear  ?  said  he.  held  there. 

— Emily,  though  scarcely  able  to  speak,  assured  After  this  conversation,  the  mind  of  St  An- 

him  that  she  did.  bert  appeared  to  be  much  more  at  ease  ;  but, 

When  you  return  home,  then,  he  added  with  exhausted  by  the  effort  of  speaking,  he  sunk  into 

a  deep  sigh—  a  kind  of  doze  ,*  and  Emily  continued  to  watch 

At  the  mention  of  her  return  home,  all  the  and  weep  beside  him,  till  a  gentle  Up  at  the 
melancholy  circumstances  that  must  attend  this  chamber-door  roused  her.  It  was  La  Voisin, 
return,  rushed  upon  her  fancy ;  she  burst  into  come  to  say,  that  a  confessor  from  the  neigh- 
convulsive  grief,  and  St  Aubert  himself,  affect-  bouring  convent  was  below,  ready  to  attend  St 
ed  beyond  the  resistance  of  the  fortitude  which  Aubert.  Emily  would  not  suffer  her  father  to 
he  had  at  first  summoned,  wept  with  her.  Af-  be  disturbed,  but  desired  that  the  priest  might 
ter  some  moments,  he  composed  himself.  My  not  leave  the  cottage.  When  St  Aubert  awoke 
dear  child,  said  he,  be  comforted.  When  I  am  from  this  doze,  his  senses  were  confused,  and  it 


gone,  you  will  not  be  forsaken — I  leave  you  was  some  moments  before  he  recovered  them 

only  in  the  more  immediate  care  of  that  l»rovi-  sufficiently  to  know  that  it  was  Emily  who  sat 

dence,  which  has  never  yet  forsaken  me.  Do  beside  him.    He  then  moved  his  lips,  and 

not  afflict  me  with  this  excess  of  grief ;  rather  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  her  ;  as  she  received 

teach  me  by  your  example  to  bear  myown. — He  which,  she  sunk  back  in  her  chair,  overcome  by 

stopped  again,  and  Emily,  the  more  she  en-  the  impression  of  death  on  his  countenance.  In 

deavoured  to  restrain  her  emotion,  found  it  the  a  few  minutes  he  recovered  his  voice,  and  Emily 

less  possible  to  do  so.  then  asked  if  he  wished  to  see  the  confessor : 

St  Aubert,  who  now  spoke  with  pain,  resumed  he  replied  that  he  did  ;  and,  when  the  holy  fa- 

the  subject.    That  closet,  my  dear — when  you  ther  appeared,  she  withdrew.    They  remained 

return  home,  go  to  it ;  and,  beneath  the  board  alone  together  above  half  an  hour.  When  Emily 

I  have  described,  you  will  find  a  packet  of  writ-  was  called  in,  she  found  St  Aubert  more  agita- 

ten  papcrB.    Attend  to  me  now,  for  the  promise  ted  than  when  she  had  left  him,  and  she  gassed 

you  have  given  particularly  relates  to  what  I  with  a  slight  degree  of  resentment  at  the  friar, 

shaU  direct.  These  papers  you  must  burn— and,  as  the  cause  of  this  ;  who,  however,  looked 
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mildly  and  mournfully  at  her,  and  turned  away. 
St  Aubert,  in  a-  tremulous  voice,  said  he  wished 
her  to  join  in  prayer  with  him,  and  asked  if  La 
Voisin  would  do  so  too.  The  old  man  and  his 
daughter  came :  they  both  wept,  and  knelt  with 
Emily  round  the  bed,  while  die  holy  father 
read  in  a  solemn  voice  the  service  for  the  dying. 
St  Aubert  lay  with  a  serene  countenance,  and 
seemed  to  join  fervently  in  the  devotion ;  while 
tears  often  stole  from  beneath  his  closed  eye- 
lids, and  Emily's  sobs  more  than  once  inter- 
rupted the  service. 

When  it  was  concluded,  and  extreme  unction 
had  been  administered,  the  friar  withdrew.  St 
Aubert  then  made  a  sign  for  La  Voisin  to  come 
nearer.  He  gave  him  nis  hand,  and  was  for  a 
moment  silent.  At  length  he  said,  in  a  trem- 
bling voice,  My  good  friend,  our  acquaintance 
has  been  short,  but  long  enough  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  me  much  kind  attention. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  extend  this  kind- 
ness to  my  daughter  when  I  am  gone :  she  will 
have  need  of  it.  I  entrust  her  to  your  care  du- 
ring the  few  days  she  will  remain  here.  I  need 
aay  no  more — you  know  the  feelings  of  a  father, 
for  you  have  children :  mine  would  be  indeed 
severe,  if  I  had  less  confidence  in  you.  He  pau- 
sed. La  Voisin  assured  him,  and  nis  tears  bore 
testimony  to  his  sincerity,  that  he  would  do  all 
he  could  to  soften  her  affliction,  and  that,  if  St 
Aubert  wished  it,  he  would  even  attend  her  into 
Gascony — an  offer  so  pleasing  to  St  Aubert, 
that  he  had  scarcely  words  to  acknowledge  his 
sense  of  the  old  man's  kindness,  or  to  tell  him 
that  he  accepted  it.— The  scene  that  followed  be- 
tween St  Aubert  and  Emily  affected  La  Voisin 
so  much,  that  he  quitted  the  chamber,  and  she 
was  again  left  alone  with  her  father,  whose  spi- 
rits seemed  fainting  fast ;  but  neither  his  senses 
nor  his  voice  yet  failedjiim  ;  and,  at  intervals, 
he  employed  much  of  these  last  awful  momenta 
in  advising  his  daughter  as  to  her  future  con- 
duct. Perhaps  he  never  had  thought  more 
justly,  or  expressed  himself  more  clearly,  than 
he  did  now. 

Above  all,  my  dear  Emily,  said  he,  do  not 
indulge  in  the  pride  of  fine  feeling,  the  roman- 
tic error  of  amiable  minds.  Those  who  really 
possess  sensibility  ought  early  to  be  taught  that 
it  is  a  dangerous  quality,  which  is  continually 
extracting  the  excess  of  misery  or  delight  from 
every  surrounding  circumstance.  And  since,  in 
our  passage  through  this  world,  painful  circum- 
stances occur  more  frequently  than  pleasing 
ones,  and  since  our  sense  of  evU  is,  I  fear,  more 
acute  than  our  sense  of  good,  we  become  the 
victims  of  our  feelings,  unless  we  can  in  some 
degree  command  them.  I  know  you  will  say — 
for  you  are  young,  my  Emily — I  know  you  will 
aay,  that  you  are  contented  sometimes  to  suffer, 
rather  than  to  give  up  your  refined  sense  of 
happiness  at  others  ;  but  when  your  mind  has 
been  long  harassed  by  vicissitude,  you  wUl  be 


content  to  rest,  and  you  will  then  recover  from 
your  delusion :  you  will  perceive  that  the  phan- 
tom of  happiness  is  exchanged  for  the  substance; 
for  happiness  arises  in  a  state  of  peace,  not  of 
tumult :  it  is  of  a  temperate  and  uniform  na- 
ture ;  and  can  no  more  exist  in  a  heart  that  is 
continually  alive  to  minute  circumstances,  than 
in  one  that  is  dead  to  feeling.  You  see,  my 
dear,  that,  though  I  would  guard  you  against 
the  dangers  of  sensibility,  I  am  not  an  advocate 
for  apathy.  At  your  age,  I  should  have  said, 
that  is  a  vice  more  hateful  than  all  the  errors 
of  sensibility,  and  I  say  so  still.  I  call  it  a  vice, 
because  it  leads  to  positive  evil.  In  this,  how- 
ever, it  does  no  more  than  an  ill-governed  sen- 
sibility, which,  by  such  a  rule,  might  also  be 
called  a  vice  ;  but  the  evil  of  the  former  is  of 
more  general  consequence. — I  have  exhausted 
myself,  said  St  Aubert,  feebly,  and  have  wearied 
you,  my  Emily ;  but,  on  a  subject  so  important 
to  your  future  comfort,  I  am  anxious  to  be  per- 
fectly understood. 

Emily  assured  him  that  his  advice  was  most 
precious  to  her,  and  that  she  would  never  forget 
it,  or  cease  from  endeavouring  to  profit  by  it. 
St  Aubert  smiled  affectionately  and  sorrowfully 
upon  her. — I  repeat  it,  said  he,  I  would  not 
teach  you  to  become  insensible,  if  I  could — I 
would  only  warn  you  of  the  evils  of  susceptibi- 
lity, and  point  out  how  you  may  avoid  them. 
Beware,  my  love,  I  conjure  you,  of  that  self-de- 
lusion which  has  been  fatal  to  the  peace  of  so 
many  persons — beware  of  priding  yourself  on 
the  gracefulness  of  sensibility :  if  you  yield  to 
this  vanity,  your  happiness  is  lost  for  ever.  Al- 
ways remember  how  much  more  valuable  is  the 
strength  of  fortitude,  than  the  grace  of  sensibi- 
lity. Do  not,  however,  confound  fortitude  with 
apathy :  apathy  cannot  know  the  virtue*  lie- 
member,  too,  that  one  act  of  beneficence,  one 
act  of  real  usefulness,  is  worth  all  the  abstract 
sentiment  in  the  world.  Sentiment  is  a  disgrace, 
instead  of  an  ornament,  unless  it  lead  us  to  good 
actions :  the  raiser,  who  thinks  himself  respect- 
able merely  because  he  possesses  wealth,  and 
thus  mistakes  the  means  of  doing  good  for  the 
actual  accomplishment  of  it,  is  not  more  blame- 
able  than  the  man  of  sentiment  without  active 
virtue.  You  may*  have  observed  persons,  who 
delight  so  much  in  this  sort  of  sensibility  to  sen- 
timent, which  excludes  that  to  the  calls  of  any 
practical  virtue,  that  they  turn  from  the  dis- 
tressed, and,  because  their  sufferings  are  pain- 
ful to  be  contemplated,  do  not  endeavour  to  re- 
lieve them.  How  despicable  is  that  humanity 
which  can  be  contented  to  pity  where  it  might 
assuage ! 

St  Aubert,  some  time  after,  spoke  of  Madame 
Cheron,  his  sister.  Let  me  inform  you  of  a  cir- 
cumstance that  nearly  affects  your  welfare,  he 
added.  We  have,  you  know,  had  little  inter- 
course for  some  years  ;  but,  as  she  is  now  your 
only  female  relation,  I  have  thought  it  proper 
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to  consign  you  to  her  euro,  as  yon  will  see  in  my 
will,  till  you  are  of  age,  and  to  recommend  you 
to  her  protection  afterwards.  She  is  not  exactly 
the  person  to  whom  I  would  have  committed  my 
Emily  ;  but  I  had  no  alternative ;  and  I  believe 
her  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  a  good  kind  of  wo- 
man. I  need  not  recommend:  it  to  your  pru- 
dence, my  love,  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  her 
kindness :  you  will  do  this  for  his  sake,  who  haB 
often  wished  to  do  so  for  yours. 

Emily  assured  him,  that  whatever  he  request- 
ed she  would  religiously  perform  to  the  utmost 
of  her  ability.  Alas !  added  she,  in  a  voice  in- 
terrupted by  sighs,  that  will  soon  be  all  which 
remains  for  me :  it  will  be  almost  my  only  con- 
solation to  fulfil  your  wishes. 

St  Aubert  looked  up  silently  in  her  face,  as 
if  he  would  have  spoken ;  but  his  spirit  sunk  a 
while,  and  his  eyes  became  heavy  and  dull. 
She  felt  that  look  at  her  heart.  My  dear  father ! 
she  exclaimed  ;  and  then,  checking  herself, 
pressed  his  hand  closer,  and  hid  her  face  with 
her  handkerchief.  Her  tears  were  concealed, 
but  St  Aubert  heard  her  convulsive  sobs.  His 
spirits  returned.  O  my  child  !  said  he,  faintly, 
let  my  consolations  be  yours :  I  die  in  peace ; 
for  I  know  that  I  am  about  to  return  to  the  bo- 
som of  my  Father,  who  will  still  be  your  Father, 
when  I  am  gone.  Always  trust  in  him,  my  love, 
and  he  will  support  you  in  these  moments,  as 
he  supports  me. 

Emily  could  only  listen,  and  weep ;  but  the 
extreme  composure  of  his  manner,  and  the  faith 
and  hope  he  expressed,  somewhat  soothed  her 
anguish.  Yet,  whenever  she  looked  upon  his 
emaciated  countenance,  and  saw  the  lines  of 
death  beginning  to  prevail  over  itr— saw  his  sunk 
eyes  still  bent  on  her,  and  their  heavy  lids  press- 
ing to  a  close— there  was  a  pang  in  her  heart, 
Buch  as  defied  expression,  though  it  required 
filial  virtue  like  hers  to  forbear  the  attempt. 

He  desired  once  more  to  bless  her :  Where 
are  you,  my  dear  ?  said  he,  as  he  stretched  forth 
his  hands.  Emily  had  turned  to  the  window, 
that  he  might  not  perceive  her  anguish :  she  now 
understood  that  his  sight  had  failed  him.  When 
he  had  given  her  his  blessing— and  it  seemed  to 
be  the  last  effort  of  expiring  life — he  sunk  back 
on  his  pillow.  She  ki  his  forehead — the 
damps  of  death  had  settled  there ;  and,  forget- 
ting ner  fortitude  for  a  moment,  her  tears  min- 
gled with  them.  St  Aubert  lifted  up  his  eyes : 
the  spirit  of  a  father  returned  to  them ;  but  it 
quickly  vanished,  and  he  spoke  no  more. 

St  Aubert  lingered  till  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and,  thus  gradually  sinking  into 
death,  he  expired,  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 

Emily  was  led  from  the  chamber  by  La  Voi- 
sin and  his  daughter,  who  did  what  they  could 
to  comfort  her.  The  old  man  sat  and  wept  with 
her.   Agnes  was  more  erroneously  officious. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

O'er  him.  whose  doom  thy  virtue*  grieve, 
ACrial  form*  »hall  »lt  at  eve. 
And  bend  Uie  pensive  Iiead. 

Coll  ix8- 

Thk  monk  who  had  before  appeared,  return- 
ed in  the  evening  to  offer  consolation  to  Emily, 
and  brought  a  kind  message  from  the  lady  ab- 
bess, inviting  her  to  the  convent.  Emily,  though 
she  did  not  accept  the  offer,  returned  an  answer 
expressive  of  her  gratitude.  The  holy  conver- 
sation of  the  friar,  whose  mild  benevolence  of 
manners  bore  some  resemblance  to  those  of  St 
Aubert,  soothed  the  violence  of  her  grief,  and 
lifted  her  heart  to  the  Being,  who,  extending 
through  all  place  and  all  eternity,  looks  on  the 
events  of  this  little  world,  as  on  the  shadows  of 
a  moment,  and  beholds  equally,  and  in  the  same 
instant,  the  soul  that  has  passed  the  gates  of 
death,  and  that  which  still  lingers  in  the  body. 
In  the  sight  of  God,  said  Emily,  my  dear  father 
now  exists,  as  truly  as  he  yesterday  existed  to 
me :  it  is  to  me  only  that  ne  is  dead — to  God 
and  to  himself  he  yet  lives ! 

The  good  monk  left  her  more  tranquil  thaa 
she  had  been  since  St  Aubert  died  ;  and,  before 
she  retired  to  her  little  cabin  for  the  night,  she 
trusted  herself  so  far  as  to  visit  the  corpse.  Si- 
lent, and  without  weeping,  she  stood  by  its  side. 
The  features,  placid  and  serene,  told  the  nature 
of  the  last  sensations  that  had  lingered  in  the 
now  deserted  frame.  For  a  moment  she  turned  ; 
away,  in  horror  of  the  stillness  in  which  death  j 
had  fixed  that  countenance,  never  till  now  seen 
otherwise  than  animated  ;  then  gazed  on  it  with  I 
a  mixture  of  doubt  and  awful  astonishment. 
Her  reason  could  scarcely  overcome  an  involun- 
tary and  unaccountable  expectation  of  seeing 
that  beloved  countenance  still  susceptible.  She 
continued  to  gaze  wildly ;  took  up  the  cold  hand ; 
spoke ;  still  gazed  ;  ana  then  burst  into  a  trans- 
port of  grief.  La  Voisin,  hearing  her  sobs, 
came  into  the  room  to  lead  her  away  ;  but  she 
heard  nothing,  and  only  begged  that  he  would 
leave  her. 

Again  alone,  she  indulged  her  tears;  and 
when  the  gloom  of  evening  obscured  the  cham- 
ber, and  almost  veiled  from  her  eyes  the  object 
of  her  distress,  she  still  hung  over  the  body  ; 
till  her  spirits,  at  length,  were  exhausted,  and 
she  became  tranquil.  La  Voisin  again  knocked 
at  the  door,  and  entreated  that  she  would  come 
to  the  common  apartment.  Before  she  went, 
she  kissed  the  lips  of  St  Aubert,  as  she  was  wont 
to  do  when  she  bade  him  good-night.  Again 
she  kissed  them,  her  heart  felt  as  if  it  would 
break :  a  few  tears  of  agony  started  to  her  eyes 
—she  looked  up  to  heaven — then  at  St  Aubert 
—and  left  the  room. 

Retired  to  her  lonely  cabin,  her  melancholy 
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thoughts  still  hovered  round  the  body  of  her  de- 
ceased parent ;  and,  when  she  sank  into  a  kind 
of  slumber,  the  images  of  her  waking  mind  still 
haunted  her  fancy.  She  thought  she  saw  her 
father  approaching  her  with  a  benign  counte- 
nance ;  then,  smiling  mournfully,  and  pointing 
upwards,  his  hps  moved ;  but,  instead  of  words, 
she  heard  sweet  music  borne  on  the  distant  air, 
and  presently  saw  his  features  glow  with  the  mild 
rapture  of  a  superior  being.  The  strain  seemed 
to  swell  louder,  and  she  awoke.  The  vision  was 
gone ;  but  music  yet  came  to  her  ear  in  strains 
such  as  angels  might  breathe.  She  doubted, 
listened,  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  and  again 
listened.  It  was  music,  and  not  an  illusion  of 
her  imagination.  After  a  solemn  steady  har- 
mony, it  paused— then  rose  again,  in  mournful 
sweetness— and  then  died  in  a  cadence  that  seem- 
ed  to  bear  away  the  listening  soul  to  heaven. 
She  instantly  remembered  the  music  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  with  the  strange  circumstances 
related  by  La  Voisin,  and  the  affecting  conver- 
sation it  had  led  to  concerning  the  state  of  de- 
parted spirits.  All  that  St  Aubert  had  said  on 
that  subject  now  pressed  upon  her  heart,  and 
overwhelmed  it.  What  a  change  in  a  few  hours! 
He,  who  then  could  only  conjecture,  was  now 
made  acquainted  with  truth — was  himself  be- 
come one  of  the  departed !  As  she  listened,  she 
was  chilled  with  superstitious  awe ;  her  tears 
stopped  ;  and  she  arose,  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. All  without  was  obscured  in  shade ;  but 
Emily,  turning  her  eyes  from  the  massy  dark- 
ness of  the  woods,  whose  waving  outline  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon,  saw,  on  the  left,  that  ef- 
fulgent planet,  which  the  old  man  had  pointed 
out,  setting  over  the  woods.  She  remembered 
what  he  had  said  concerning  it ;  and  the  music 
now  coming  at  intervals  on  the  air,  she  unclo- 
sed the  casement  to  listen  to  the  strains,  that 
soon  gradually  sunk  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
tried  to  discover  whence  they  came.  The  ob- 
scurity prevented  her  from  distinguishing  any 
object  on  the  green  platform  below ;  and  the 
sounds  became  fainter  and  fainter,  till  they 
softened  into  silence.  She  listened,  but  they 
reiurneu  no  more.  >oon  alter,  sue  observed 
the  planet  trembling  between  the  fringed  tops 
of  the  woods,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  sink 
behind  them.  Chilled  with  a  melancholy  awe, 
she  retired  once  more  to  her  bed,  and,  at  length, 
forgot  for  a  while  her  sorrows  in  sleep. 

On  the  following  morning  she  was  visited  by 
a  sister  of  the  convent,  who  came  with  kind 
offices  and  a  second  invitation  from  the  lady 
abbess ;  and  Emily,  though  she  could  not  for- 
sake the  cottage  while  the  remains  of  her  father 
were  in  it,  consented,  however  painful  such  a 
visit  must  be  in  the  present  state  of  her  spirits, 
to  pay  her  respects  to  the  abbess  in  the  evening. 

About  an  hour  before  sun-set,  La  Voisin 
shewed  her  the  way  through  the  woods  to  the  con- 


ranean,  crowned  by  a  woody  amphitheatre ;  and 
Emily,  bad  she  been  less  unhappy  ,  would  have 
admired  the  extensive  sea-view  that  appeared 
from  the  green  slope  in  front  of  the  edifice,  and 
the  rich  shores,  hung  with  woods  and  pastures, 
that  extended  on  either  hand.  But  her  though  t« 
were  now  occupied  by  one  sad  idea ;  and  the 
features  of  nature  were  to  her  colourless,  and 
without  form.  The  bell  for  vespers  struck  as 
she  passed  the  ancient  gate  of  the  convent,  and 
seemed  the  funeral  note  for  St  Aubert :  little  in- 
cidents afibct  a  mind  enervated  by  sorrow. 
Emily  struggled  against  the  sickening  faintness 
that  came  over  her,  and  was  led  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  abbess,  who  received  her  with  an 
air  of  maternal  tenderness — an  air  of  such  gentle 
solicitude  and  consideration  as  touched  her  with 
an  instantaneous  gratitude :  her  eves  were  filled 
with  tears;  and  the  words  she  would  have  spoken 
faltered  on  her  lips.  The  abbess  led  her  to  a  seat, 
and  sat  down  beside  her ;  still  holding  her  hand, 
and  regarding  her  in  silence,  as  Emily  dried  her 
tears  and  attempted  to  speak.— Be  composed,  my 
daughter,  said  the  abbess,  in  a  soothing  voice : 
do  not  speak  yet ;  I  know  all  you  would  say. 
Your  spirits  must  be  soothed.  We  are  going 
to  prayers :  will  you  attend  our  evening  service  r 
It  is  comfortable,  my  child,  to  look  up  in  our  af- 
flictions to  a  Father  who  sees  and  pities  us,  and 
who  chastens  in  his  mercy. 

Emily's  tears  flowed  again  ;  but  a  thousand 
sweet  emotions  mingled  with  them.  The  abbess 
suffered  her  to  weep  without  interruption,  and 
watched  over  her  with  a  look  of  benignity  that 
might  have  characterized  the  countenance  of  a 
guardian  angeL  Emily,  when  she  became  tran- 
quil, was  encouraged  to  speak  without  reserve, 
and  to  mention  the  motive  that  made  her  un- 
willing to  quit  the  cottage ;  which  the  abbess 
did  not  oppose,  even  by  a  hint ;  but  praised  the 
filial  piety  of  her  conduct,  and  added  a  hope  that 
she  would  pass  a  few  days  at  the  convent  before 
she  returned  to  La  Vallee. — You  must  allow 
yourself  a  little  time  to  recover  from  your  first 
shock,  ray  daughter,  before  you  encounter  a  se- 
cond :  I  will  not  affect  to  conceal  from  you  how 
much  I  know  your  heart  must  suffer  on  return- 
ing to  the  scene  of  your  former  happiness.  Here 
you  will  have  all  that  quiet,  and  sympathy,  and 
religion,  can  give,  to  restore  your  spirits.  But 
come,  added  she,  observing  the  tears  swell  in 
Emily's  eyes ;  we  will  go  to  the  chapel. 

Emily  followed  to  the  parlour,  where  the  nuns 
were  assembled ;  to  whom  the  abbess  commit- 
ted her,  saying,  This  is  a  daughter  for  whom  I 
have  much  esteem ;  be  sisters  to  her. 

They  passed  on  in  a  train  to  the  chapel; 
where  the  solemn  devotion  with  which  the 
service  was  performed  elevated  her  mind,  and 
brought  to  it  the  comforts  of  faith  and  rcsigna- 
tion. 

Twilight  came  on  before  the  abbess's  kind- 
ness would  suffer  Emily  to  depart ;  when  she  left 
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the  convent,  with  a  heart  much  lighter  than  she 
had  entered  it,  and  was  re-conducted  by  La 
Voisin  through  the  woods,  the  pensive  gloom  of 
which  was  in  unison  with  the  temper  of  her 
mind ;  and  she  pursued  the  little  wild  path,  in 
musing  silence,  till  her  guide  suddenly  stopped, 
looked  round,  and  then  struck  out  of  the  path 
into  the  high  grass,  saying  he  had  mistaken  the 
road.  He  now  walked  on  quickly ;  and  Emily, 
proceeding  with  difficulty  over  the  obscured  and 
uneven  ground,  was  left  at  some  distance,  till 
her  voice  arrested  him  ;  who  seemed  unwilling 
to  stop,  and  still  hurried  on. — If  you  are  in 
doubt  about  the  way,  said  Emily,  had  we  not 
better  inquire  it  at  the  chateau  yonder,  between 
the  trees  r 

No,  replied  La  Voisin ;  there  is  no  occasion. 
When  we  reach  that  brook,  ma'amselle, — (you 
see  the  light  upon  the  water  there,  beyond  the 
woods,)  when  we  reach  that  brook,  we  shall 
be  at  home  presently.  1  don't  know  how  I  hap- 
pened to  mistake  the  path.  I  seldom  come  this 
way  after  sun-set. 

It  is  solitary  enough,  said  Emily ;  but  you 
have  no  banditti  here? — No,  ma'amselle — no 
banditti. 

What  are  you  afraid  of  then,  my  good  friend  ? 
— you  arc  not  superstitious  ? — No,  not  supersti- 
tious ; — but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  lady,  nobody* 
\  likes  to  go  near  the  chateau  after  dusk. — By 
whom  is  it  inhabited,  said  Emily,  that  it  is  so 
formidable? — Why,  ma'amselle,  it  is  scarcely 
inhabited ;  for  our  lord  the  Marquis,  and  the 
lord  of  all  these  fine  woods  too,  is  dead.  He 
had  not  once  been  in  it  for  these  many  years  ; 
and  his  people,  who  have  the  care  of  it,  live  in 
a  cottage  close  by. — Emily  now  understood  this 
to  be  the  chateau  which  La  Voisin  had  former- 
ly pointed  out  as  having  belonged  to  the  Mar- 
quis Villeroi,  on  the  mention  of  which  her  fa- 
ther had  appeared  so  much  affected. 

Ah  !  it  is  a  desolate  place  now,  continued  La 
Voisin ;  and  such  a  grand,  fine  place,  as  I  re- 
member it ! — Emily  inquired  what  had  occa- 
sioned this  lamentable  change,  but  the  old  man 
was  silent ;  and  Emily,  whose  interest  wan 
awakened  by  the  fear  ne  had  expressed,  and 
above  all  by  a  recollection  of  her  father's  agita- 
tion, repeated  the  question,  and  added,  If  you 
are  neither  afraid  of  the  inhabitants,  my  good 
friend,  nor  are  superstitious,  how  happens  it 
that  you  dread  to  pass  near  that  chateau  in  the 
dark? 

Perhaps,  then,  I  am  a  little  superstitious, 
ma'amselle ;  and,  if  you  knew  what  I  do,  you 
might  be  so  too.  Strange  things  have  happen- 
ed there.  Monsieur,  your  good  father,  appear- 
ed to  have  known  the  late  Marchioness. — I*ray 
inform  me  what  did  happen  ?  said  Emily,  with 
much  emotion. 

Alas !  ma'amselle,  answered  La  Voisin,  in- 
quire no  farther :  it  is  not  for  me  to  lay  open  the 
domestic  secrets  of  my  lord.— Emily,  surprised 


by  the  old  man's  words,  and  his  manner  of  de- 
livering them,  forbore  to  repeat  her  question :  a 
nearer  interest,  the  remembrance  of  St  Aubert, 
occupied  her  thoughts ;  and  she  was  led  to  re- 
collect the  music  she  heard  on  the  preceding 
night,  which  she  mentioned  to  La  Voisin.  You 
was  not  alone,  ma'amselle,  in  this,  he  replied  ; 
1  heard  it  too ;  but  I  have  so  often  heard  it,  at 
the  same  hour,  that  I  was  scarcely  surprised. 

You  doubtless  believe  this  music  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  chateau,  said  Emily, 
suddenly  ;  and  are  therefore  superstitious.— It 
may  be  so,  ma'amselle ;  but  there  are  other  cir- 
cumstances belonging  to  that  chateau,  which  I 
remember,  and  sadly  too ! — A  heavy  sigh  follow- 
ed ;  but  Emily's  delicacy  restrained  the  curio- 
sity these  words  revived,  and  she  inquired  no 
farther. 

On  reselling  the  cottage,  all  the  violence  of 
her  grief  returned :  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  es- 
caped its  heavy  pressure  only  while  she  was  re- 
moved from  the  object  of  it.  She  passed  imme- 
diately to  the  chamber  where  the  remains  of  her 
father  were  laid,  and  yielded  to  all  the  anguish 
of  hopeless  grief.  La  Voisin,  at  length,  persua- 
ded her  to  leave  the  room,  and  she  returned  to 
her  own ;  where,  exhausted  by  the  sufferings  of 
the  day,  she  soon  fell  into  deep  sleep,  and  awoke 
considerably  refreshed. 

■When  the  dreadful  hour  arrived  in  which  the 
remains  of  St  Aubert  were  to  be  taken  from  her 
for  ever,  she  went  alone  to  the  chamber  to  look 
upon  his  countenance  yet  onee  again ;  and  La 
Voisin,  who  had  waited  patiently  below  stairs 
till  her  despair  should  subside,  with  the  respect 
due  to  grief,  forbore  to  interrupt  the  indulgence 
of  it,  till  surprise  at  the  length  of  her  stay,  and 
then  apprehension,  overcame  his  delicacy,  and 
he  went  to  lead  her  from  the  chamber.  Having 
tapped  gently  at  the  door,  without  receiving  an 
answer,  he  listened  attentively ;  but  all  was  still 
—no  sigh,  no  sob  of  anguish  was  heard.  Yet 
more  alarmed  by  this  silence,  he  opened  the 
door,  and  found  Emily  lying  senseless  aross  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  near  which  stood  the  coffin.  His 
calls  procured  assistance,  and  she  was  carried  to 
her  room ,  where  proper  applications  at  length 
restored  her. 

During  her  state  of  insensibility,  La  Voisin 
had  given  directions  for  the  coffin  to  be  closed, 
and  ne  succeeded  in  persuading  Emily  to  for- 
bear revisiting  the  chamber.  She,  indeed,  felt 
herself  unequal  to  this,  and  also  perceived  the  ne- 
cessity of  sparing  her  spirits,  and  collecting  forti- 
tude sufficient  to  bear  her  through  the  approach- 
ing scene.  St  Aubert  had  given  a  particular  in- 
junction that  his  remains  should  he  interred  in 
the  church  of  the  Convent  of  St  Clair,  and,  in 
mentioning  the  north  chancel  near  the  ancient 
tomb  of  the  Villerois,  had  pointed  out  the  exact 
spot  where  he  wished  to  be  laid.  The  superior 
had  gTantcd  this  place  for  the  interment ;  and 
thither,  therefore,  the  sad  procession  now  moved; 
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which  was  met  at  the  gates  by  the  venerable 
priest,  followed  by  a  train  of  fnare.  Every  per- 
son, who  heard  the  solemn  chaunt  of  the  anthem , 
and  the  peal  of  the  organ,  that  struck  up  when 
the  body  entered  the  church,  and  saw  also  the 
feeble  steps  and  the  assumed  tranquillity  of 
Emily,  gave  her  involuntary  tears.  She  shed 
none  ;  but  walked,  her  face  partly  shaded  by  a 
thin  black  veil,  between  two  persons,  who  sup- 
ported her,  preceded  by  the  abbess,  and  follow- 
ed by  nuns,  whose  plaintive  voices  mellowed  the 
swelling  harmony  of  the  dirge.  When  the  pro- 
cession came  to  the  grave,  the  music  ceased. 
Emily  drew  the  veil  entirely  over  her  face,  and 
in  a  momentary  pause  between  the  anthem  and 
the  rest  of  the  service,  her  sobs  were  distinctly 
audible.  The  holy  father  began  the  service : 
and  Emily  again  commanded  her  feelings,  till 
the  coffin  was  let  down,  and  she  heard  the  earth 
rattle  on  its  lid :  then,  as  she  shuddered,  a  groan 
burst  from  her  heart,  and  she  leaned  for  sup- 
port on  the  person  who  stood  next  to  her.  In  a 
few  moments  she  recovered ;  and,  when  she 
beard  those  anveting  and  sublime  words — "  His 
body  is  buried  in  peace,  and  his  soul  returns  to 
Hiin  that  gave  it,"  her  anguish  softened  into 
tears. 

The  abbess  led  her  from  the  church  into  her 
own  parlour,  and  there  administered  all  the 
consolations  that  religion  and  gentle  sympathy 
ran  give.  Emily  struggled  against  the  pressure 
of  grief;  but  the  abbess,  observing  her  atten- 
tively, ordered  a  bed  to  be  prepared,  and  re- 
commended her  to  retire  to  repose.  She  also 
kindly  claimed  her  promise  to  remain  a  few 
days  at  the  convent ;  and  Emily,  who  had  no 
wish  to  return  to  the  cottage,  the  scene  of  all 
her  sufferings,  had  leisure,  now  that  no  imme- 
diate care  pressed  upon  her  attention,  to  feel 
the  indisposition  which  disabled  her  from  im- 
mediately travelling. 

Meanwhile,  the  maternal  kindness  of  the  ab- 
bess, and  the  gentle  attentions  of  the  nuns,  did 
all  that  was  possible  towards  soothing  her  spi- 
rits and  restoring  her  health.  But  the  latter 
was  too  deeply  wounded,  through  the  medium 
of  her  mind,  to  be  quickly  revived.  She  linger- 
ed for  some  weeks  at  the  convent,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  slow  fever,  wishing  to  return  home, 
yet  unable  to  go  thither ;  often  even  reluctant 
to  leave  the  spot  where  her  father's  relics  were 
deposited,  and  sometimes  soothing  herself  with 
the  consideration,  that,  if  she  died  here,  her  re- 
mains would  repose  beside  those  of  St  Aubert. 
In  the  meanwhile,  she  sent  letters  to  Madame 
C heron,  and  to  the  old  housekeeper,  informing 
them  of  the  sad  event  that  had  taken  place,  ana 
of  her  own  situation.  From  her  aunt  she  re- 
ceived au  answer,  abounding  more  in  common- 
place condolement  than  in  traits  of  real  sorrow, 
which  assured  her,  that  a  servant  should  be  sent 
to  conduct  her  to  La  Vallee,  for  that  her  own 
time  was  so  much  occupied  by  company,  that 
she  had  no  leisure  to  undertake  so  long  a  jour- 


ney. However  Emily  might  prefer  La  Vallee  to 
Thoulouse,  she  could.not  be  insensible  of  the 
indecorous  and  unkind  conduct  of  her  aunt,  in 
suffering  her  to  return  thither,  where  she  had 
no  longer  a  relation  to  console  and  protect  her — a 
conduct  which  was  the  more  culpable,  since  St 
Aubert  had  appointed  Madame  Cheron  the 
guardian  of  his  orphan  daughter. 

Madame  Cheron 's  servant  made  the  attend- 
ance of  the  good  La  Voisin  unnecessary ;  and 
Emily,  who  felt  sensibly  her  obligations  to  him, 
for  all  his  kind  attention  to  her  late  father  as 
well  as  to  herself,  was  glad  to  spare  him  a  long, 
and  what,  at  his  time  of  life,  must  have  been  a 
troublesome,  journey. 

During  her  stay  at  the  convent,  the  peace 
and  sanctity  that  reigned  within,  the  tranquil 
beauty  of  the  scenery  without,  and  the  delicate 
attentions  of  the  abbess  and  the  nuns,  were  cir- 
cumstances so  soothing  to  her  mind,  that  they 
almost  tempted  her  to  leave  a  world,  where  she 
had  lost  her  dearest  friends,  and  devote  herself 
to  the  cloister,  in  a  spot  rendered  sacred  to  her 
by  containing  the  tomb  of  St  Aubert  The  pen- 
sive enthusiasm,  too,  so  natural  to  her  temper, 
had  spread  a  beautiful  illusion  over  the  sancti- 
fied retirement  of  a  nun,  that  almost  hid  from 
her,  view  the  se)6sVmess  of  its  security.  But  the 
touches  which  a  melancholy  fancy,  slightly 
tinctured  with  superstition,  gave  to  the  monas- 
tic scene,  began  to  fade  as  her  spirits  revived, 
and  brought  once  more  to  her  heart  an  image 
which  had  only  transiently  been  banished  thence. 
By  this,  Bhe  was  silently  awakened  to  hope,  and 
comfort,  and  sweet  affections :  visions  of  hap- 
piness gleamed  faintly  at  a  distance ;  and  though 
she  knew  them  to  be  illusions,  she  could  not 
resolve  to  shut  them  out  for  ever.  It  was  the 
remembrance  of  Valancourt — of  his  taste,  his 
genius,  and  of  the  countenance  which  glowed 
with  both — that,  perhaps,  alone  determined  her 
to  return  to  the  world.  The  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  the  scenes  amidst  which  they  had  first 
met,  had  fascinated  her  fancy,  and  had  imper- 
ceptibly contributed  to  render  Valancourt  more 
interesting,  by  seeming  to  communicate  to  him 
somewhat  of  their  own  character.  The  esteem, 
too,  which  St  Aubert  had  repeatedly  expressed 
for  him,  sanctioned  this  kindness.  But,  though 
his  countenance  and  manner  had  continually 
expressed  his  admiration  of  her,  he  had  no  other- 
wise declared  it ;  and  even  the  hope  of  seeing 
him  again  was  so  distant,  that  she  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  it — still  less  that  it  influenced  her 
conduct  on  this  occasion. 

It  was  several  days  after  the  arrival  of  Ma- 
dame Cheron 's  servant  before  Emily  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  undertake  the  journey  to 
La  Vallee.  On  the  evening  preceding  her  de- 
parture, she  went  to  the  cottage  to  take  leave 
of  La  Voisin  and  his  family,  and  to  make  them 
a  return  for  their  kindness.  The  old  man  she 
found  sitting  on  a  bench  at  hjs  door,  between 
his  daughter,  and  his  son-in-law,  who  was  just 
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returned  from  his  daily  labour,  and  who  was 
playing  upon  a  pipe  that  in  tone  resembled  an 
oboe.  A  flask  of  wine  stood  beside  the  old  man, 
and,  before  him,  a  small  table  with  fruit  and 
bread,  round  which  stood  several  of  his  grand- 
eons,  fine  rosy  children,  who  were  taking  their 
supi>er,  as  their  mother  distributed  it.  On  the 
edge  of  the  little  green  that  spread  before  the 
cottage,  were  cattle  and  a  few  sheep  reposing 
under  the  trees.  The  landscape  was  touched 
with  the  mellow  light  of  the  evening  sun,  whose 
long  slanting  beams  played  through  a  vista  of 
the  woods,  and  lighted  up  the  distant  turrets  of 
the  chateau.  She  paused  a  moment,  before  she 
emerged  from  the  shade,  to  gase  upon  the  happy 
group  before  her — on  the  complacency  and  ease 
of  healthy  age,  depictured  on  the  countenance 
of  La  Voisin ;  the  maternal  tenderness  of  Ag- 
nes, as  she  looked  upon  her  children ;  and  the 
innocency  of  infantine  pleasures,  reflected  in 
their  smiles.  Emily  looked  again  at  the  vene- 
rable old  roan,  and  at  the  cottage :  the  memory 
of  her  father  rose  with  full  force  upon  her  mind, 
and  she  hastily  stepped  forward,  afraid  to  trust 
herself  with  a  longer  pause.  She  took  an  af- 
fectionate and  affecting  leave  of  La  Voisin  and 
his  family :  be  seemed  to  love  her  as  his  daugh- 
ter, and  shed  tears:  Emily  shed  many.  She 
avoided  going  into  the  cottage,  since  she  knew 
it  would  revive  emotions  such  as  she  could  not 
now  endure. 

One  painful  scene  yet  awaited  her — for  she 
determined  to  visit  again  her  father's  grave; 
and  that  she  might  not  be  interrupted,  or  ob- 
served, in  the  indulgence  of  her  melancholy 
tenderness,  she  deferred  her  visit  till  every  in- 
habitant of  the  convent,  except  the  nun  who 
promised  to  bring  her  the  key  of  the  church, 
should  be  retired  to  rest.  Emily  remained  in 
her  chamber  till  she  heard  the  convent  bell 
strike  twelve,  when  the  nun  came,  as  she  had 
appointed,  with  the  key  of  a  private  door  that 
opened  into  the  church  ;  and  they  descended 
together  the  narrow  winding  staircase  that  led 
thither.  The  nun  offered  to  accompany  Emily 
to  the  grave,  adding,  It  is  melancholy  to  go 
alone  at  this  hour ;  but  the  former,  thanking 
her  for  the  consideration,  could  not  consent  to 
have  any  witness  of  her  sorrow ;  and  the  siBter, 
having  unlocked  the  door,  gave  her  the  lamp. 
You  will  remember,  sister,  said  she,  that  in  the 
east  aisle,  which  you  must  pass,  is  a  newly 
opened  grave :  hold  the  light  to  the  ground, 
that  you  may  not  stumble  over  the  loose  earth. 
Emily,  thanking  her  again,  took  the  lamp,  and, 
stepping  into  the  church,  sister  Mariette  de- 
parted. But  Emily  paused  a  moment  at  the 
door:  a  sudden  fear  came  over  her,  and  she 
returned  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  where,  as 
she  heard  the  steps  of  the  nun  ascending,  and, 
while  she  held  up  the  lamp,  saw  her  black  veil 
waving  over  the  spiral  baluBters,  she  was  tempt- 
ed to  call  her  back.   While  she  hesitated,  the 


veil  disappeared,  and  in  the  next  moment,  asha- 
med of  her  fears,  she  returned  to  the  church. 
The  cold  air  of  the  aisles  chilled  her ;  and  their 
deep  silence  and  extent,  feebly  shone  upon  by 
the  moon-light,  that  streamed  through  a  Go- 
thic window,  would  at  any  other  time  have 
awed  her  into  superstition ;  now,  grief  occu- 
pied all  her  attention.  She  scarcely  heard  the 
whispering  echoes  of  her  own  steps,  or  thought 
of  the  open  grave,  till  she  found  herself  almost  ; 
on  its  brink.  A  friar  of  the  convent  had  been 
buried  there  on  the  preceding  evening,  and,  as 
she  had  sat  alone  in  her  chamber  at  twilight, 
she  heard  at  distance,  the  monks  chanting  the 
requiem  for  his  soul.  This  brought  freshly  to 
her  memory  the  crrcurn*tances  of  her  father 's 
death  ;  and  aa  the  voices,  mingling  with  a  low 
querulous  peal  of  the  organ,  swelled  faintly, 
gloomy  ana  affecting  visions  had  arisen  upon 
her  mind.  Now  she  remembered  them,  and, 
turning  aside  to  avoid  the  broken  ground,  these 
recollections  made  her  pass  on  with  quicker 
steps  to  the  grave  of  St  Aubert ;  when,  in  the  , 
moon-light  that  fell  athwart  a  remote  part  of  < 
the  aisle,  she  thought  she  saw  a  shadow  gliding 
between  the  pillars.  She  stopped  to  listen,  and 
not  hearing  any  footstep,  believed  that  her  fancy 
had  deceived  her,  and,  no  longer  apprehensive 
of  being  observed,  proceeded.  St  Aubert  was 
buried  beneath  a  plain  marble,  bearing  tittle 
more  than  his  name,  and  the  date  of  his  birth 
and  death,  near  the  foot  of  the  stately  monu- 
ment of  the  Villerois.  Emily  remained  at  his 
grave,  till  a  chime,  that  called  the  monks  to 
early  prayers,  warned  her  to  retire ;  then  she 
wept  over  it  a  last  farewell,  and  forced  herself 
from  the  spot  After  this  hour  of  melancholy 
indulgence,  she  was  refreshed  by  a  deeper  sleep 
than  she  had  experienced  for  a  long  time,  and, 
on  awakening,  her  mind  was  more  tranquil  and 
resigned  than  it  had  been  since  St  Aubert  s  death. 

But  when  the  moment  of  her  departure  from 
the  convent  arrived,  all  her  grief  returned :  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
living,  attached  her  to  the  place ;  and  for  the 
sacred  spot  where  her  father  s  remains  were  in- 
terred, she  seemed  to  feel  all  those  tender  affec- 
tions which  we  conceive  for  home.  The  abbess 
repeated  many  kind  assurances  of  regard  at  their 
parting,  and  pressed  her  to  return,  if  ever  she 
should  find  her  condition  elsewhere  unpleasant . 
many  of  the  nuns  also  expressed  unaffected  re- 
gret at  her  departure ;  and  Emily  left  the  con- 
vent with  many  tears,  and  followed  by  sincere 
wishes  for  her  happiness. 

She  had  travelled  several  leagues,  before  die 
scenes  of  the  country  through  which  she  passtxl 
had  power  to  rouse  her  for  a  moment  from  the 
deep  melancholy  into  which  she  was  sunk ;  and 
when  they  did,  it  was  only  to  remind  her,  that, 
on  her  last  view  of  them,  St  Aubert  was  at  her 
side,  and  to  call  up  to  her  remembrance  the  re- 
marks he  had  delivered  on  similar  scenery. 
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Thus,  without  any  particular  occurrence,  pass-  the  sudden  stopping  of  the  carriage,  and  saw 

ed  the  day  in  languor  and  dejection.  She  slept  her  father's  old  housekeeper  coining  to  open 

that  night  at  a  town  on  the  skirts  of  Languedoc,  the  gate.    Manchon  also  came  running  and 

and  on  the  following  morning  entered  Gascony.  barking  before  her ;  and,  when  his  young  mis- 

Towards  the  close  of  this  day,  Emily  came  tress  alighted,  fawned,  and  played  round  her, 

within  view  of  the  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  gasping  with  joy. 

of  La  Vallee,  and  the  well-known  objects  of       Dear  ma'amselle !  said  Theresa,  and  paused, 

former  times  began  to  press  upon  her  notice,  and  looked  as  if  she  would  have  offered  some- 

and,  with  them,  recollections  that  awakened  all  thing  of  condolement  to  Emily,  whose  tears  now 

her  tenderness  and  grief.   Often,  while  she  prevented  reply.  The  dog  still  fawned  and  ran 

looked  through  her  tears  upon  the  wild  gran-  round  her,  and  then  flew  towards  the  carriage 

deur  of  the  Pyrenees,  now  varied  with  the  rich  with  a  short  quick  bark.  Ah,  ma'amselle  1  my 

lights  and  shadows  of  evening,  she  remember-  poor  master !  said  Theresa,  whose  feelings  were 

ed,  that,  when  hut  ahe  saw  them,  her  father  more  awakened  than  her  delicacy ;  Manchon's 

partook  with  her  of  the  pleasure  they  inspired,  gone  to  look  for  him. — Emily  sobbed  aloud ; 

Suddenly  some  scene  which  he  had  particular-  and,  on  looking  towards  the  carriage,  which  still 

ly  pointed  out  to  her  would  present  itself,  and  stood  with  the  door  open,  saw  the  animal  spring 

the  sick  languor  of  despair  would  steal  upon  into  it,  and  instantly  leap  out,  and  then  with 

her  heart   There !  ahe  would  exclaim — there  his  nose  on  the  ground,  run  round  the  horses, 
are  the  very  cliffs,  there  the  wood  of  pines,       Don't  cry  so,  ma'amselle,  said  Theresa;  it 

which  he  looked  at  with  such  delight  as  we  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you.   The  dog  now 

passed  this  road  together  for  the  Last  time  !  came  running  to  Emily,  then  returned  to  the 

There,  too,  under  the  crag  of  that  mountain,  carriage,  and  then  back  again  to  her.  whining 

ia  the  cottage,  peeping  from  among  the  cedars,  and  discontented.   Poor  rogue !  said  Theresa, 

which  he  bade  me  remember,  and  copy  with  thou  hast  lost  thy  master — thou  may 'st  well  cry ! 

my  pencil !  O  my  father,  shall  I  never  see  you  But  come,  my  dear  young  lady,  be  comforted. 

What  shall  I  get  to  refresh  you  ? — Emily  gave 


As  she  drew  near  the  chateau,  these  melan-  her  hand  to  the  old  servant,  and  tried  to  re- 

choly  memorials  of  past  times  multiplied.    At  strain  her  grief,  while  she  made  some  kind  in- 

length,  the  chateau  itself  appeared,  amid  the  quiries  concerning  her  health.   But  she  still 

glowing  beauty  of  St  Aubert  a  favourite  land-  lingered  in  the  walk  which  led  to  the  chateau 

scape.  This  waa  an  object  which  called  for  for-  — for  within  was  no  person  to  meet  her  with 

for  tears :  Emily  dried  hers,  and  the  kiss  of  affection :  her  own  heart  no  longer 


prepared  to  meet  with  calmness  the  trying  mo-  palpitated  with  impatient  joy  to  meet  again  the 
ment  of  her  return  to  that  home,  where  there  well-known  smile  ;  and  she  dreaded  to  see  ob- 
was  no  longer  a  parent  to  welcome  her.  Yes,  jects  which  would  recall  the  full  remembrance 
said  she ;  let  me  not  forget  the  lessons  he  has  of  her  former  happiness.  She  moved  slowly  to- 
taught  me !  How  often  he  has  pointed  out  the  wards  the  door,  paused,  went  on,  and  paused 
necessity  of  resisting  even  virtuous  sorrow !  how  again.  How  silent,  how  forsaken,  how  forlorn, 
often  we  have  admired  together  the  greatness  did  the  chateau  appear !  Trembling  to  enter  it, 
of  a  mind  that  can  at  once  suffer  and  reason  !  yet  blaming  herself  for  delaying  what  she  could 
O  my  father !  if  you  are  permitted  to  look  down  not  avoid,  she  at  length  passed  into  the  hall, 

rn  your  child,  it  will  please  you  to  see  that  crossed  it  with  a  hurried  step,  as  if  afraid  to 
remembers,  and  endeavours  to  practise,  the  look  round,  and  opened  the  door  of  that  room 
precepts  you  have  given  her.  which  she  was  wont  to  call  her  own.  The  gloom 
A  turn  on  the  road  now  allowed  a  nearer  view  of  evening  gave  solemnity  to  its  silent  and  de- 
of  the  chateau ;  the  chimneys,  tipped  with  light,  serted  air.  The  chairs,  the  tables,  every  article 
rising  from  behind  St  Aubert's  favourite  oaks,  of  furniture,  so  familiar  to  her  in  happier  times, 
whose  foliage  partly  concealed  the  lower  part  spoke  eloquently  to  her  heart  She  seated  her- 
of  the  building.  Emily  could  not  suppress  a  self,  without  immediately  observing  it,  in  a 
heavy  sigh.  This,  too,  was  his  favourite  hour  !  window  which  opened  upon  the  garden,  and 
said  she,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  long  evening  where  St  Aubert  had  often  sat  with  her,  watch- 
shadows  stretched  athwart  the  landscape.  How  ing  the  sun  retire  from  the  rich  and  extensive 
deep  the  repose !  how  lovely  the  scene ! — love-  prospect  that  appeared  beyond  the  groves, 
ly  and  tranquil  as  in  former  days !  Having  indulged  her  tears  for  some  time,  she 
Again  she  resisted  the  pressure  of  sorrow  till  became  more  composed ;  and  when  Theresa, 
her  ear  caught  the  gay  melody  of  the  dance,  after  seeing  the  baggage  deposited  in  her  lady's 
which  she  had  so  often  listened  to,  as  she  walk-  room,  again  appeared,  she  had  so  far  recovered 
ed  with  St  Aubert  on-  the  margin  of  the  Ga-  her  spirits  as  to  be  able  to  converse  with  her. 
ronne ;  when  all  her  fortitude  forsook  her ;  and  I  have  made  up  the  green  bed  for  you,  ma'am- 
ahe  continued  to  weep  till  the  carriage  stopped  selle,  said  Theresa,  as  she  set  the  coffee  upon  the 
at  the  little  gate  that  opened  upon  what  was  table :  I  thought  you  would  like  it  better  than 
now  her  own  territory.  She  raised  her  eyes  on  your  own  now ;  but  I  little  thought,  this  day 
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month,  that  yon  would  come  back  alone.  A- 
well-a-day !  the  news  almost  broke  my  heart, 
when  it  did  come.  Who  would  have  believed, 
that  my  poor  master,  when  he  went  from  home, 
would  never  return  again  ! — Emily  hid  her  face 
with  her  handkerchief,  and  waved  her  hand. 

Do  taste  the  coffee,  said  Theresa.  My  dear 
young  lady,  be  comforted — we  must  ail  die. 
My  dear  master  is  a  saint  above. — Emily  took 
the  handkerchief  from  her  face,  and  raised  her 
eyes,  full  of  tears,  towards  heaven.  Soon  after 
she  dried  them  ;  and,  in  a  calm  but  tremulous 
voice,  began  to  inquire  concerning  some  of  her 
late  father's  pensioners. 

Alas-a-day  !  said  Theresa,  as  she  poured  out 
the  coffee,  and  handed  it  to  her  mistress,  all  that 
come  have  been  here  every  day  to  inquire  after 
you  and  my  master.  She  then  proceeded  to  tell, 
that  some  were  dead  whom  they  had  left  well ; 
and  others,  who  were  ill,  had  recovered.  And 
see,  ma'am sclle,  added  Theresa ;  there  is  old 
Mary  coming  up  the  garden  now  ;  she  has 
looked  every  day  these  three  years  as  if  she 
would  die,  yet  she  is  alive  still.  She  has  seen 
the  chaise  at  the  door,  and  knows  you  are  come 
home. 

The  sight  of  this  poor  old  woman  would  have 
been  too  much  for  Emily,  and  she  begged  The- 
resa would  go  and  tell  her,  that  she  was  too  ill 
to  see  any  person  that  night.  To-morrow  I  shall 
be  better,  perhaps  ;  but  give  her  this  token  of 
my  remembrance. 

Emily  sat  for  some  time,  given  up  to  sorrow. 
Not  an  object  on  which  her  eye  glanced,  but 
awakened  some  remembrance,  that  led  imme- 
diately to  the  subject  of  her  grief.  Her  favour- 
ite plants,  which  St  Aubcrt  had  taught  her  to 
nurse ;  the  little  drawings  that  adorned  the  room, 
which  hia  taste  had  instructed  her  to  execute ; 
the  books  that  he  had  selected  for  her  use,  and 
which  they  had  read  together  ;  her  musical  in- 
struments, whose  sounds  he  loved  so  well,  and 
which  he  sometimes  awakened  lumself — every 
object  gave  new  force  to  sorrow.  At  length  she 
roused  herself  from  this  melancholy  indulgence, 
and  summoning  all  her  resolution,  stepped  for- 
ward to  go  into  those  forlorn  rooms,  which, 
though  she  dreaded  to  enter,  she  knew  would 
yet  more  powerfully  affect  her  if  she  delayed  to 
visit  them. 

Having  passed  through  the  green-house,  her 
courage  for  a  moment  forsook  her,  when  she 
opened  the  door  of  the  library  ;  and,  perhaps, 
the  shade  which  evening  and  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  near  the  windows  threw  across  the  room, 
heightened  the  solemnity  of  her  feelings  on  en- 
tering that  apartment,  where  everything  spoke 
of  her  father.  There  was  an  arm-chair,  in  which 
he  used  to  sit :  she  slirunk  when  she  observed 
it ;  for  she  had  so  often  seen  him  seated  there, 
and  the  idea  of  him  rose  so  distinctly  to  her 
mind,  that  she  almost  fancied  she  saw  niin  be- 
fore her.  But  she  checked  the  illusions  of  a  dis- 


tempered imagination,  though  she  could  not  sub- 
due a  certain  degree  of  awe,  which  now  mingled 
with  her  emotions.  She  walked  slowly  to  the 
chair,  and  seated  herself  in  it.  There  was  a 
reading-desk  before  it,  on  which  lay  a  book, 
open  as  it  had  been  left  by  her  father.  It  was 
some  moments  before  she  recovered  courage 
enough  to  examine  it ;  and,  when  she  looked  at 
the  open  page,  she  immediately  recollected,  that 
St  Aubert,  on  the  evening  before  his  departure 
from  the  chateau,  had  read  to  her  some  passages 
from  this  his  favourite  author.  The  circum- 
stance now  affected  her  extremely :  she  looked 
at  the  page,  wept,  and  looked  again.  To  her  the 
book  appeared  sacred  and  invaluable ;  and  she 
would  not  have  moved  it,  or  closed  the  pagc< 
which  he  had  left  open,  for  the  treasures  of  the 
Indies.  Still  she  sat  before  the  desk  ;  and  could 
not  resolve  to  quit  it,  though  the  increasing 
gloom,  and  the  profound  silence  of  the  apart- 
ment, revived  a  degree  of  painful  awe.  Her 
thoughts  dwelt  on  toe  probable  state  of  depart- 
ed spirits ;  and  she  remembered  the  affecting 
conversation  which  had  passed  between  St 
Aubert  and  La  Voisin,  on  the  night  preceding 
his  death. 

As  she  mused,  she  saw  the  door  slowly  open  ; 
and  a  rustling  sound,  in  a  remote  part  or  the 
room,  startled  her.    Through  the  dusk  she 
thought  6he  perceived  something  move.  The 
subject  she  had  been  considering,  and  the  pre- 
sent tone  of  her  spirits,  which  made  her  imagi- 
nation respond  to  every  impression  of  her  senses,  ; 
gave  her  a  sudden  terror  of  something  superna-  .: 
tural.    She  sat  for  a  moment  motionless  ;  and  ' 
then,  her  dissipated  reason  returning,  What 
should  I  fear  ?  said  she :  if  the  spirits  of  those 
we  love  ever  return  to  us,  it  is  in  kindness. 

The  silence  which  again  reigned,  made  her 
ashamed  of  her  late  fears  ;  and  she  believed  that 
her  imagination  had  deluded  her,  or  that  she  had 
heard  one  of  those  unaccountable  noises  which 
sometimes  occur  in  old  houses.  The  same  sound, 
however,  returned ;  and,  distinguishing  some- 
thing moving  towards  her,  and  m  the  next  in-i 
stant  press  beside  her  into  the  chair,  she  shriek- 
ed ;  but  her  fleeting  senses  were  instantly  re- 
called, on  perceiving  that  it  was  Manchon  who  j 
sat  by  her,  and  who  now  licked  her  hands  af-  1 
fectionately. 

Perceiving  her  spirits  unequal  to  the  task  she 
had  assigned  herself,  of  visiting  the  deserted 
rooms  of  the  chateau  this  night,  when  she  left 
the  library  she  walked  into  the  garden,  and  down 
to  the  terrace  that  overhung  the  river.  The 
sun  was  now  set ;  but  under  the  dark  branches 
of  the  almond  trees,  was  seen  the  saffron  glow 
of  the  west,  spreading  beyond  the  twilight  of 
middle  air.  The  bat  flitted  silently  by  ;  and, 
now  and  then,  the  mourning  note  of  the  night- 
ingale was  heard.  The  circumstances  of  the 
hour  brought  to  her  recollection  some  lines 
which  she  had  once  heard  St  Aubcrt  recite  on 
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this  very  spot,  and  she  had  now  a  melancholy 
pleasure  in  repeating  them. 


SONNET. 

Now  the  bat  circles  on  the  breeze  of  eve, 

That  creeps,  in  shudd'ring  fits,  along  the  wave, 
And  trembles  'mid  the  woods,  and  through  the  cave, 

Whose  lonely  sighs  the  wanderer  deceive ; 

For  oft,  when  Melancholy  charms  his  mind, 
lie  thinks  the  Spirit  of  the  rock  he  hears. 
Nor  listens,  but  with  sweetly-thrilling  fears, 

To  the  low,  mystic  murmurs  of  the  wind  ! 

Now  the  bat  circles ;  and  the  twfltght-dew 
Falls  silent  round,  and  o'er  the  mountain -cliff, 
The  gleaming  wave,  and  far-discover'd  skiff. 

Spreads  the  gray  veil  of  soft  harmonious  hue. 

So  tails  o'er  Grief  the  dew  of  Pity's  tear, 
Dimming  her  lonely  visions  of  despair. 

Emily,  wandering  on,  came  to  St  Aubert's 
favourite  plane-tree,  where  so  often,  at  this 
hour,  they  had  sat  beneath  the  shade  together, 
and  with  her  dear  mother  so  often  had  conver- 
se! on  the  subject  of  a  future  state.  How  often, 
too,  had  her  father  expressed  the  comfort  he  de- 
rived from  believing  that  they  should  meet  in 
another  world !  Emily,  overcome  by  these  re- 
collections, left  the  plane-tree,  and,  as  she  lean- 
ed pensively  on  the  wall  of  the  terrace,  she  ob- 
served a  group  of  peasants  dancing  gaily  on  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne,  which  spread  in  broad 
expanse  below,  and  reflected  the  evening  light. 
What  a  contrast  they  formed  to  the  desolate,  un- 
happy Emily !  They  were  gay  and  debonnaire, 
as  they  were  wont  to  be  when  she,  too,  was  gay 
— when  St  Aubert  used  to  listen  to  their  merry 
music,  with  a  countenance  beaming  pleasure  and 
benevolence.  Emily,  having  looked  for  a  mo- 
ment on  this  sprightly  band,  turned  away,  un- 
able to  bear  the  remembrances  it  excited ;  but 
where,  alas !  could  she  turn,  and  not  meet  new 
objects  to  give  acuteness  to  grief! 

As  she  walked  slowly  towards  the  house,  she 
was  met  by  Theresa.  Dear  uia'atnselle,  said  she, 
I  have  been  seeking  you  up  and  down  this  half 
hour,  and  was  afraid  some  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  you.    How  can  you  like  to  wander 

;  about  so  in  this  night  air !  Do  come  into  the 
bouse.  Think  what  my  poor  master  would  have 

!  said,  if  he  could  see  you.  I  am  sure,  when  my 
dear  lady  died,  no  gentleman  could  take  it  more 
to  heart  than  be  did ;  yet  you  know  he  seldom 
shed  a  tear. 

Pray,  Theresa,  cease,  said  Emily,  wishing  to 
interrupt  this  ill-judged  but  well-meaning  ha- 
rangue. Theresa's  loquacity,  however,  was  not 
to  be  silenced  so  easily.  And  when  you  used  to 
grieve  so,  she  added,  he  often  told  you  how 
wrong  it  was— for  that  my  mistress  was  happy. 


And,  if  she  was  happy,  I  am  sure  he  is  so  too  ; 
for  the  prayers  of  the  poor,  they  say,  reach 
heaven.— During  this  speech,  Emily  had  walked 
silently  into  the  chateau,  and  Theresa  lighted 
her  across  the  hall  into  the  common  sitting  par- 
lour, where  she  had  laid  the  cloth,  with  one  so- 
litary knife  and  fork,  for  supper.  Emily  was  in 
the  room  before  she  perceived  that  it  was  not 
her  own  apartment ;  out  she  checked  the  emo- 
tion which  inclined  her  to  leave  it,  and  seated 
herself  quietly  by  the  little  supper  table.  Her 
father's  hat  hung  upoikthe  opposite  wall :  while 
she  gazed  at  it  a  faintness  came  over  her.  The- 
resa looked  at  her,  and  then  at  the  object  on 
which  her  eyes  were  settled,  and  went  to  re- 
move it ;  but  Emily  waved  her  hand — No,  said 
she,  let  it  remain.  I  am  going  to  my  chamber. 
— Nay,  ma'amselle,  supper  is  ready. — I  cannot 
take  it,  replied  Emily  ;  I  will  go  to  my  room, 
and  try  to  sleep.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  better. 

This  is  poor  doings !  said  Theresa.  Dear 
lady  !  do  take  some  food !  I  have  dressed  a  phea- 
sant, and  a  fine  one  it  is.  Old  Monsieur  Bar- 
reaux  sent  it  this  morning ;  for  I  saw  him  yes- 
terday, and  told  him  you  were  coming ;  and  I 
know  nobody  that  seemed  more  concerned,  when 
he  heard  the  sad  news,  than  he. 

Did  he  ?  said  Emily,  in  a  tender  voice,  while 
she  felt  her  poor  heart  warmed  for  a  moment  by 
a  ray  of  sympathy. 

At  length  her  spirits  were  entirely  overcome, 
and  she  retired  to  her  room. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Can  Music's  voice,  can  Beauty's  eye. 

Can  Painting's  glowing  hand,  supply 

A  charm  to  suited  to  my  mind. 

As  blow*  this  hollow  tfutt  of  wind; 

As  drop*  this  little  weeping  rill. 

Soft,  tinkling  down  the  iiios^grown  hill  j 
While,  through  the  west,  where  aiuka  the  crimson  day, 
Meek  Twilight  slowly  sails,  ami  waves  her  banner*  pray  .' 

Mason. 

Emily,  some  time  after  her  return  to  La  Val- 
lee,  received  letters  from  her  aunt,  Madame 
Cheron,  in  which,  after  some  common-place 
condolement  and  advice,  she  invited  her  to 
Thoulouse,  and  added,  that  as  her  late  brother 
had  intrusted  Emily's  education  to  her,  she 
should  consider  herself  bound  to  overlook  her 
conduct.  Emily,  at  this  time,  wished  only  to 
remain  at  La  Vallec,  in  the  scenes  of  her  early 
happiness,  now  rendered  infinitely  dear  to  her, 
as  the  late  residence  of  those  whom  she  had  lost 
for  ever  :  where  she  could  weep  unobserved,  re- 
trace their  steps,  and  remember  each  minute 
particular  of  their  manners.  But  she  was 
equally  anxious  to  avoid  the  displeasure  of 
Madame  Cheron. 

Though  her  affection  would  not  suffer  her  to 
question,  even  for  a  moment,  the  propriety  of 
St  Aubert's  conduct  in  appointing  Madame 
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Cheron  for  her  guardian,  Bhe  was  sensible  that 
this  step  had  made  her  happiness  depend,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  the  humour  of  her  aunt.  In  her 
reply,  she  begged  permission  to  remain  at  pre- 
sent, at  La  Vallee :  mentioning  the  extreme  de- 
jection of  her  spirits,  and  the  necessity  she  felt 
for  quiet  and  retirement  to  restore  them.  These 
she  knew  were  not  to  be  found  at  Madame  Che- 
ron's,  whose  inclinations  led  her  into  a  life  of 
dissipation,  which  her  ample  fortune  encoura- 
ged. And,  having  given  her  answer,  she  felt 
somewhat  more  at  ease. 

In  the  first  days  of  her  affliction  she  was  visit- 
ed by  Monsieur  Barreaux,  a  sincere  mourner  for 
St  Aubert.  I  may  well  lament  my  friend,  said 
he,  for  I  shall  never  meet  with  his  resemblance ! 
If  I  could  have  found  such  a  man  in  what  is 
called  society,  I  should  not  have  left  it. 

M.  Barreaux  s  admiration  of  her  father  en- 
deared him  extremely  to  Emily ;  whose  heart 
found  almost  its  first  relief  in  conversing  of  her 
parents  with  a  man  whom  she  so  much  revered, 
and  who,  though  with  such  an  ungracious  ap- 
pearance, possessed  SO  much  goodness  of  heart 
and  delicacy  of  mind. 

Several  weeks  passed  away  in  quiet  retirement, 
and  Emily's  affliction  began  to  soften  into  me- 
lancholy. She  could  bear  to  read  the  hooks  she 
had  before  read  with  her  father — to  sit  in  his 
chair  in  the  library — to  watch  the  flowers  his 
hand  had  planted — to  awaken  the  tones  of  that 
instrument  his  fingers  had  pressed,  and  some- 
times even  to  play  nis  favourite  air. 

When  her  mind  had  recovered  from  the  first 
shock  of  affliction,  perceiving  the  danger  of  yield- 
ing to  indolence,  and  that  activity  alone  could 
restore  its  tone,  she  scrupulously  endeavoured  to 
pass  all  her  hours  in  employment.  And  it  was 
now  that  she  understood  the  full  value  of  the 
education  she  had  received  from  St  Aubert — for, 
in  cultivating  her  understanding,  he  had  secured 
her  an  asylum  from  indolence  without  recourse 
to  dissipation,  and  rich  and  varied  amusement 
and  information,  independent  of  the  society  from 
which  her  situation  secluded  her.  Nor  were  the 
good  effects  of  thiB  education  confined  to  selfish 
advantages  ;  since,  St  Aubert  having  nourished 
every  amiable  quality  of  her  heart,  it  now  ex- 
panded in  benevolence  to  all  around  her,  and 
taught  her,  when  she  could  not  remove  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  at  least  to  soften  them  by  sym- 

Eathyand  tenderness — a  benevolence  that  taught 
er  to  feel  for  all  that  could  suffer. 
Madame  Cheron  returned  no  answer  to  Emily's 
letter ;  who  began  to  hope  that  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  some  time  longer  in  her  retire- 
ment ;  and  her  mind  had  now  so  far  recovered 
its  strength  that  she  ventured  to  view  the  scenes 
which  most  powerfully  recalled  the  images  of 
past  times.  Among  these  was  the  fishing-house ; 
and  to  indulge  still  more  the  affectionate  melan- 
choly of  the  visit,  she  took  thither  her  lute,  that 
she  might  again  hear  there  the  tores  to  which 


St  Aubert  and  her  mother  had  bo  often  delighted 
to  listen.  She  went  alone,  and  at  that  still  hour 
of  the  evening  which  is  so  soothing  to  fancy  and 
to  grief.    The  last  time  she  had  been  here  she 
was  in  company  with  Monsieur  and  Madame  St 
Aubert,  a  few  days  preceding  that  on  which  the 
latter  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness :  now,  when 
Emilv  again  entered  the  woods  that  surrounded 
the  building,  they  awakened  so  forcibly  the  me- 
mory of  former  times,  that  her  resolution  yield- 
ed for  a  moment  to  excess  of  grief :  she  stopped, 
leaned  for  support  against  a  tree,  and  wept  for 
some  minutes,  oefore  she  had  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  proceed.  The  litde  path  that  led 
to  the  building  was  overgrown  with  grass,  and 
the  flowers  which  St  Aubert  had  scattered  care- 
lessly along  the  border  were  almost  choked  with 
weeds — the  tall  thistle,  the  foxglove,  and  the 
nettle.  She  often  paused  to  look  on  the  desolate 
spot,  now  so  silent  and  forsaken ! — and  when, 
with  a  trembling  hand  she  opened  the  door  of 
the  fishing-house,  Ah !  said  she,  everything — 
everything  remains  as  when  I  left  it  last— left  it 
with  those  who  never  must  return !  She  went  to  a 
window  that  overhung  the  rivulet,  and,  leaning 
over  it,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  current,  was 
soon  lost  in  melancholy  reverie.  The  lute  she  had 
hrought  lay  forgotten  beside  her :  the  mournful 
sighing  of  the  breeze  as  it  waved  the  high  pines ; 
above,  and  its  softer  whispers  among  the  osiers 
that  bowed  upon  the  hanks  below,  was  a  kind  of 
music  more  in  unison  with  her  feelings ;  it  did  not 
vibrate  on  the  chords  of  unhappy  memory,  but 
was  soothing  to  the  heart  as  the  voice  of  Pity.  She. 
continued  to  muse,  unconscious  of  the  gloom  of 
evening,  and  that  the  sun's  last  light  trembled  on 
the  heights  above ;  and  would  probably  have  re- 
mained  so  much  longer,  if  a  sudden  footstep,  with-* 
out  the  building,  had  not  alarmed  her  attention, 
and  first  made  her  recollect  that  she  was  unpro- ! 
tected.  In  the  next  moment  the  door  opened,  and 
a  stranger  appeared ;  who  stopt  on  perceiving 
Emily,  and  then  began  to  apologize  for  his  intru- 
sion. But  Emily,  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  lost 
her  fear  in  a  stronger  emotion :  its  tones  were 
familiar  to  her  ear,  and  though  she  could  not 
readily  distinguish  through  the  dusk  the  fea- 
tures of  the  person  who  spoke,  she  felt  a  remem- 
brance too  strong  to  be  distrusted. 

He  repeated  his  apology,  and  Emily  then  said 
something  in  reply ;  when  the  stranger,  eagerly 
advancing,  exclaimed,  Good  God  !  can  it  be  ? — 
surely  I  am  not  mistaken— Ma'amselle  St  Au- 
bert r— is  it  not  ? 

It  is  indeed,  said  Emily ;  who  was  confirmed 
in  her  first  conjecture,  for  she  now  distinguished 
the  countenance  of  Valancourt,  lighted  up  with 
still  more  than  its  usual  animation.  A  thousand 
painful  recollections  crowded  to  her  mind  ;  and 
the  effort  which  she  made  to  support  herself  only 
served  to  increase  her  agitation.  Valancourt, 
meanwhile,  having  inquired  anxiously  after  her 
health,  and  expressed  his  hopes  that  M.  St 
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Aubert  hail  found  benefit  from  travelling,  learned 
from  the  flood  of  tears  which  she  could  no  longer 
repress,  the  fatal  truth.  He  led  her  to  a  seat,  and 
sat  down  by  her :  while  Emily  continued  to  weep, 
and  Valancourt  to  hold  the  hand  which  she  was 
unconscious  he  had  taken,  till  it  was  wet  with 
the  tears  which  grief  for  St  Aubert  and  sympa- 
thy for  herself  had  called  forth. 

I  feel,  said  he,  at  length,  I  feel  how  insufficient 
all  attempt  at  consolation  must  be  on  this  sub- 
ject :  I  can  only  mourn  with  you  ;  for  I  cannot 
doubt  the  source  of  your  tears.  Would  to  God 
I  were  mistaken  ! 

Emily  could  still  answer  only  by  tears,  till  she 
rose,  and  begged  they  might  leave  the  melan- 
choly spot,  when  Valancourt,  though  he  saw  her 
feebleness,  could  not  offer  to  detain  her,  but  took 
her  arm  within  his,  and  led  her  from  the  fishing- 
house.  They  walked  silently  through  the  woods ; 
Valancourt  anxious  to  know,  yet  fearing  to  ask 
any  particulars  concerning  St  Aubert,  and  Emily 
too  much  distressed  to  con  verse.  After  some  time, 
however,  she  acquired  fortitude  enough  to  speak 
of  her  father,  and  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
manner  of  his  death  ;  during  which  recital  Va- 
lancourt's  countenance  betrayed  strong  emotion, 
and,  when  he  heard  that  St  Aubert  had  died  on 
the  road,  and  that  Emily  had  been  left  among 
strangers,  he  pressed  her  hand  between  his,  and 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  Why  was  I  not  there ! 
but  in  the  next  moment  recollected  himself,  for 
he  immediately  returned  to  the  mention  of  her 
father  ;  till,  perceiving  that  her  spirits  were  ex- 
hausted, he  gradually  changed  the  subject,  and 
spoke  of  himself.  Emily  thus  learned,  that,  after 
they  had  parted,  he  had  wandered  for  some  time 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had 
then  returned  through  Languedoc  into  Gascony, 
which  was  his  native  province,  and  where  he 
usually  resided. 

When  he  had  concluded  his  little  narrative, 
he  sunk  into  a  silence  which  Emily  was  not  dis- 
posed to  interrupt,  and  it  continued  till  they 
reached  the  gate  of  the  chateau,  when  he  stopped 
as  if  he  had  known  this  to  be  the  limit  of  nis 
walk.  Here,  saying  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
return  to  Estuviere  on  the  following  day,  he 
asked  her  if  she  would  permit  him  to  take  leave 
of  her  in  the  morning  ?  and  Emily,  perceiving 
that  she  could  not  reject  an  ordinary  civility 
without  expressing  by  her  refusal  an  expecta- 
tion of  something  more,  was  compelled  to  an- 
swer that  she  should  be  at  home. 

She  passed  a  melancholy  evening,  during 
which  the  retrospect  of  all  that  had  nappened 
since  she  had  seen  Valancourt  would  rise  to  her 
imagination,  and  the  scene  of  her  father's  death 
apjx-ared  in  tints  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  passed  on 
the  preceding  day.  She  remembered,  particu- 
larly, the  earnest  and  solemn  manner  in  which 
he  had  required  her  to  destroy  the  manuscript 
papers;  and,  awakened  from  the  lethargy  in 
which  sorrow  had  held  her,  she  was  shocked  to 


think  she  had  not  yet  obeyed  him,  and  deter- 
mined that  another  day  should  not  reproach  her 
with  the  neglect. 

CHAP.  X. 

■  —      Cm  «u  eh  thine* 

On  the  next  morning,  Emily  ordered  a  fire  to 
be  lighted  in  the  stove  of  the  chamber  where  St 
Aubert  used  to  sleep,  and,  as  soon  as  she  had 
breakfasted,  went  thither  to  burn  the  papers. 
Having  fastened  the  door,  to  prevent  interrup- 
tion, she  opened  the  closet  where  they  were  con- 
cealed  ;  as  she  entered  which,  she  felt  an  emo- 
tion of  unusual  awe,  and  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments surveying  it,  trembling,  and  almost  afraid 
to  remove  the  board.  There  was  a  great  chair 
in  one  corner  of  the  closet,  and  opposite  to  it 
stood  the  table  at  which  she  had  seen  her  father 
sit,  on  the  evening  that  preceded  his  departure, 
looking  over,  with  so  much  emotion,  what  she 
believed  to  be  these  very  papers. 

The  solitary  life  which  Emily  had  led  of  late, 
and  the  melancholy  subjects  on  which  she  had 
suffered  her  thoughts  to  dwell,  had  rendered 
her  at  times  sensible  to  the  "  thick-coming  fan- 
cies" of  a  mind  greatly  enervated.  1 1  was  lament- 
able, that  her  excellent  understanding  should 
have  yielded,  even  for  a  moment,  to  the  reveries 
of  superstition,  or  rather  to  those  starts  of  ima- 
gination which  deceive  the  senses  into  what  can 
be  called  nothing  less  than  momentary  madness. 
Instances  of  this  temporary  failure  of  mind  had 
more  than  onoe  occurred  since  her  return  home  ; 
particularly  when,  wandering  through  this  lone- 
ly mansion  in  the  evening  twilight,  she  had  been 
alarmed  by  appearances  which  would  have  been 
unseen  in  her  more  cheerful  days.  To  this  in- 
firm state  of  her  nerves  may  be  attributed  what 
she  imagined,  when,  her  eyes  glancing  a  second 
time  on  the  arm-chair,  which  stood  in  an  ob- 
scure part  of  the  closet,  the  countenance  of  her 
dead  father  appeared  there.  Emily  stood  fixed 
for  a  moment  to  the  floor ;  after  which  she  left 
the  closet  Her  spirits,  however,  soon  return- 
ed ;  she  reproached  herself  with  the  weakness 
of  thus  suffering  interruption  in  an  act  of  seri- 
ous importance,  and  again  opened  the  door.  By 
the  directions  which  St  Aubert  had  given  her, 
she  readily  found  the  board  he  had  described, 
in  an  opposite  corner  of  the  closet,  near  the  win- 
dow :  she  distinguished,  also,  the  line  he  had 
mentioned ;  and  pressing  it  as  he  had  bade  her, 
it  slid  down,  and  disclosed  the  bundle  of  papers, 
together  with  some  scattered  ones,  and  the  purse 
of  louis.  With  a  trembling  hand  she  removed 
them — replaced  the  board — paused  a  moment — • 
and  was  rising  from  the  floor,  when,  on  looking 
up,  there  appeared  to  her  alarmed  fancy  the 
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same  countenance  in  the  chair.  The  illusion 
(another  instance  of  the  unhappy  effect  which 
solitude  and  grief  had  gradually  produced  upon 
her  mind)  subdued  her  spirits :  she  rushed  For- 
ward into  the  chamber,  and  sunk  almost  sense- 
less into  a  chair.  Returning  reason  soon  over- 
came the  dreadful,  but  pitiable,  attack  of  ima- 
gination, and  she  turned  to  the  papers ;  though 
still  with  so  little  recollection,  that  her  eyes  in- 
voluntarily settled  on  the  writing  of  some  lootc 
sheets  which  lay  open,  and  she  was  unconscious 
that  she  was  transgressing  her  father's  strict  in- 
junction, till  a  sentence  of  dreadful  import  a- 
wakened  her  attention  and  her  memory  together. 
She  hastily  put  the  papers  from  her ;  but  the 
words,  which  had  roused  equally  her  curiosity 
and  terror,  she  could  not  dismiss  from  her 
thoughts.  So  powerfully  had  they  affected  her, 
that  she  even  could  not  resolve  to  destroy  the 
papers  immediately ;  and  the  more  she  dwelt  on 
the  circumstance,  the  more  it  inflamed  her  ima- 
gination. Urged  by  the  most  forcible,  and  ap- 
parently the  most  necessary,  curiosity  to  inquire 
farther,  concerning  the  terrible  and  mysterious 
subject  to  which  she  had  seen  an  allusion,  she 
began  to  lament  her  promise  to  destroy  the  pa- 
pers. For  a  moment  she  even  doubted  whether 
it  could  justly  be  obeyed,  in  contradiction  to 
such  reasons  as  there  appeared  to  be  for  farther 
information :  but  the  delusion  was  momentary :— 
I  have  given  a  solemn  promise,  said  she,  to  ob- 
serve a  solemn  injunction,  and  it  is  not  my 
business  to  argue,  but  to  obey.  Let  me  hasten 
to  remove  the  temptation  that  would  destroy  my 
innocence  and  embitter  my  life  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  irremediable  guilt,  while  I  have 
strength  to  reject  it. 

Thus  reanimated  with  a  sense  of  her  duty, 
she  completed  the  triumph  of  integrity  over 
temptation,  more  forcible  than  any  she  had  ever 
known,  and  consigned  the  papers  to  the  flames. 
Her  eyes  watched  them  as  they  slowly  con- 
sumed :  she  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  the 
sentence  she  had  just  seen,  and  at  the  certainty 
that  the  only  opportunity  of  explaining  it  was 
then  passing  away  for  ever. 

It  was  long  after  this  that  she  recollected  the 
purse  ;  and  as  she  was  depositing  it,  unopened, 
in  a  cabinet,  perceiving  that  it  contained  some- 
thing of  a  size  larger  than  coin,  6he  examined 
it.  His  hand  deposited  them  here,  said  she,  as 
she  kissed  some  pieces  of  the  coin,  and  wetted 
them  with  her  tears — his  hand,  which  is  now 
dust ! — At  the  bottom  of  the  purse  was  a  small 
packet ;  which  having  taken  out,  and  unfolded 
paper  after  paper,  she  found  to  be  an  ivory  case, 
containing  the  miniature  of  a — lady  !  She  start- 
ed. The  same,  said  she,  my  father  went  over ! 
On  examining  the  countenance,  she  could  recol- 
lect no  person  that  it  resembled :  it  was  of  un- 
common beauty  ;  and  was  characterized  by  an 
expression  of  sweetness,  shaded  with  sorrow, 
and  tempered  by  resignation. 


St  Aubert  had  given  no  directions  concerning 
this  picture,  nor  had  even  named  it ;  she  there- 
fore thought  herself  justified  in  preserving  it. 
More  than  once  remembering  his  manner,  when 
he  had  spoken  of  the  Marchioness  of  Villeroi, 
she  felt  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  her  re- 
semblance ;  yet  there  appeared  no  reason  why 
he  should  have  preserved  a  picture  of  that  lady, 
or,  having  preserved  it,  why  he  should  lament 
over  it  in  a  manner  so  striking  and  affecting  as 
she  had  witnessed  on  the  night  preceding  his 
departure. 

Emily  still  gazed  on  the  countenance,  ex- 
amining its  features ;  but  she  knew  not  where 
to  detect  the  charm  that  captivated  her  atten- 
tion, and  inspired  sentiments  of  such  love  and 
pity.  Dark  brown  hair  played  carelessly  along 
the  open  forehead ;  the  nose  was  rather  incli- 
ned to  aquiline ;  the  lips  spoke  in  a  smile,  but 
it  was  a  melancholy  one ;  the  eyes  were  blue, 
and  were  directed  upwards,  with  an  expression 
of  peculiar  meekness ;  while  the  soft  cloud  of 
the  hrow  spoke  the  fine  sensibility  of  the  temper. 

Emily  was  roused  from  the  musing  mood  in- 
to which  the  picture  had  thrown  her,  by  the 
closing  of  the  garden  gate ;  and,  on  turning  her 
eyes  to  the  window,  she  saw  Valancourt  coming 
towards  the  chateau.  Her  spirits,  agitated  by 
the  subjects  that  had  lately  occupied  her  mind, 
she  felt  unprepared  to  see  nim,  and  remained  a 
few  moments  in  the  chamber  to  recover  herself. 

When  she  met  him  in  the  parlour,  she  was 
struck  with  the  change  that  appeared  in  his  air 
and  countenance  since  they  haa  parted  in  Rou- 
sillon,  which  twilight  ana  the  distress  she  suf- 
fered on  the  preceding  evening  had  prevented 
her  from  observing.  But  dejection  and  languor 
disappeared,  for  a  moment,  in  the  smile  that 
now  enlightened  his  countenance  on  perceiving 
her.  You  sec,  said  he,  I  have  availed  myself 
of  the  permission  with  which  you  honoured  me 
—of  bidding  you  farewell,  whom  I  had  the  hap- 
piness of  meeting  only  yesterday. 

Emily  smiled  faintly,  and  anxious  to  say 
something,  asked  if  he  had  been  long  in  Gas- 
cony.  A  few  days  only,  replied  Valancourt, 
while  a  blush  passed  over  his  cheek.  I  engaged 
in  a  long  ramble  after  I  had  the  misfortune  of 
parting  with  the  friends  who  bad  made  my  wan- 
derings among  the  Pyrenees  so  delightful. 

A  tear  came  to  Emily's  eyes  as  Valancourt 
said  this ;  which  he  observed,  and  anxious  to 
draw  off  her  attention  from  the  remembrance 
that  had  occasioned  it,  as  well  as  shocked  at  his 
own  thoughtlessness,  he  began  to  speak  on  other 
subjects,  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  chateau 
and  its  prospects.  Emily,  who  felt  somewhat 
embarrassed  how  to  support  a  conversation,  was 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  continue  it  on 
different  topics.  They  walked  down  to  the  ter- 
race ;  where  Valancourt  was  charmed  with  the 
river  scenery,  and  the  views  over  the  opposite 
shores  of  Guienne. 
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As  he  leaned  on  the  wall  of  the  terrace,  watch- 
ing the  rapid  current  of  the  Garonne,  I  was  a 
few  weeks  ago,  said  he,  at  the  source  of  this 
noble  river ;  I  had  not  then  the  happiness  of 
knowing  you,  or  I  should  have  regretted  your 
absence — it  was  a  scene  so  exactly  suited  to  your 
taste.  It  rises  in  a  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  still 
wilder  and  more  sublime,  I  think,  than  any  we 
passed  in  the  way  to  Rousillon.  He  then  de- 
scribed its  fall  among  the  precipices  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  its  waters,  augmented  by  the  streams 
that  descend  from  the  snowy  summits  around, 
rush  into  the  Vallee  d'Aran  ;  bctweent  hose  ro- 
mantic heights  it  foams  along,  pursuing  its  way 
to  the  north-west,  till  it  emerges  upon  the  plains 
ofLanguedoc:  then,  washing  the  walls  of  Thou- 
louse,  and  turning  again  to  the  north-west,  it 
assumes  a  milder  character,  as  it  fertilizes  the 
pastures  of  Gascony  and  Guienne,  in  its  progress 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Emily  and  Valancourt  talked  of  the  scenes 
they  had  passed  among  the  Pyrenean  Alps ;  as 
he  spoke  of  which  there  was  often  a  tremulous 
tenderness  in  his  voice ;  and  sometimes  he  ex- 
patiated 011  them  with  all  the  fire  of  genius — 
sometimes  would  appear  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  topic,  though  he  continued  to  speak.  This 
subject  recalled  forcibly  to  Emily  the  idea  of  her 
father,  whose  image  appeared  in  every  landscape 
which  Valancourt  particularized,  whose  remarks 
dwelt  upon  her  memory,  and  whose  enthusiasm 
still  glowed  in  her  heart.  Her  silence,  at  length, 
reminded  Valancourt  how  nearly  his  conversa- 
tion approached  to  the  occasion  of  her  grief,  and 
he  changed  the  subject,  though  for  one  scarcely 
less  affecting  to  Emily.  When  he  admired  the 
grandeur  of  the  plane-tree,  that  spread  its  wide 
branches  over  the  terrace,  and  under  whose 
shade  they  now  sat,  she  remembered  how  often 
she  had  sat  thus  with  St  Aubert,  and  heard  him 
express  the  same  admiration.  ^ 

This  was  a  favourite  tree  with  my  clear  father, 
said  she :  he  used  to  love  to  sit  under  its  foliage, 
with  his  family  about  him,  in  the  fine  evenings 
of  summer. 

Valancourt  understood  her  feelings,  and  was 
silent :  had  she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground, 
she  would  have  seen  tears  in  his.  He  rose,  and 
leaned  on  the  wall  of  the  terrace ;  from  which, 
in  a  few  moments,  he  returned  to  his  seat ;  then 
rose  again,  and  appeared  to  be  greatly  agitated ; 
while  Emily  found  her  spirits  so  much  depress- 
ed, that  several  of  her  attempts  to  renew  the 
conversation  were  ineffectual.  Valancourt  again 
sat  down ;  but  was  still  silent,  and  trembled. 
At  length  he  said,  with  a  hesitating  voice,  This 
lovely  scene  I  am  going  to  leave !— to  leave  you 
—perhaps  for  ever !  These  moments  may  never 
,  return !  I  cannot  resolve  to  neglect,  though  I 
j  scarcely  dare  to  avail  myself  of  them.  Let  me, 
!  however,  without  offending  the  delicacy  of  your 
/  sorrow,  venture  to  declare  the  admiration  I  must 
'  always  feel  of  your  goodness— O !  that  at  some 


future  period  I  might  be  permitted  to  call  it 
love ! 

Emily's  emotion  would  not  suffer  her  to  re- 
ply ;  and  Valancourt,  who  now  ventured  to  look 
up,  observing  her  countenance  change,  expected 
to  see  her  faint,  and  made  an  involuntary  effort 
to  support  her,  which  recalled  Emily  to  a  sense 
of  her  situation,  and  to  an  exertion  of  her  spirits. 
Valancourt  did  not  appear  to  notice  her  indispo- 
sition, but,  when  he  spoke  again,  his  voice  told 
the  tenderest  love.  I  will  not  presume,  he  add- 
ed, to  intrude  this  subject  longer  upon  your  at- 
tention at  this  time ;  but  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  mention,  that  these  parting  mo- 
ments would  lose  much  of  their  bitterness,  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  hope  the  declaration  I  have 
made  would  not  exclude  me  from  your  presence 
in  future. 

Emily  made  another  effort  to  overcome  the 
confusion  of  her  thoughts,  and  to  speak.  She 
feared  to  trust  the  preference  her  heart  acknow- 
ledged towards  Valancourt,  and  to  give  him  any 
encouragement  for  hope,  on  so  short  an  ac- 

Suaintancc ;  for  though  in  this  narrow  period, 
le  had  observed  much  that  was  admirable  in 
his  taste  and  disposition,  and  though  these  ob- 
servations had  been  sanctioned  by  the  opinion 
of  her  father,  they  were  not  sufficient  testimo- 
nies of  his  general  worth,  to  determine  her 
upon  a  subject  so  infinitely  important  to  her 
future  happiness  as  that  which  now  solicited  her 
attention.  Yet,  though  the  thought  of  dismiss- 
ing Valancourt  was  so  very  painful  to  her  that 
she  could  scarcely  endure  to  pause  upon  it,  the 
consciousness  of  this  made  her  fear  the  partiali- 
ty of  her  judgment,  and  hesitate  still  more  to 
encourage  that  suit,  for.  which  her  own  heart 
too  tenderly  pleaded.  The  family  of  Valan- 
court, if  not  his  circumstances,  had  been  known 
to  her  father,  and  known  to  be  unexceptionable. 
Of  his  circumstances,  Valancourt  himself  hint- 
ed, as  far  as  delicacy  would  permit,  when  he 
said  he  had  at  present  little  else  to  offer  but  a 
heart  that  adored  her.  He  had  solicited  only 
for  a  distant  hope  ;  and  she  could  not  resolve  to 
forbid,  though  she  scarcely  dared  to  permit  it. 
At  length,  she  acquired  courage  to  say,  that  she 
must  think  herself  honoured  by  the  good  opinion 
of  any  person  whom  her  father  had  esteemed. 

And  was  I,  then,  thought  worthy  of  his  es- 
teem ?  said  Valancourt,  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  anxiety.  Then  checking  himself,  he  add- 
ed, But  pardon  the  question  ;  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  say.  If  I  might  dare  to  hope  that  you 
think  me  not  unworthy  such  honour,  and  might 
be  permitted  sometimes  to  inquire  after  your 
health,  I  should  now  leave  you  with  compara- 
tive tranquillity. 

Emily,  after  a  moment's  silence,  said,  I  will 
be  ingenuous  with  you,  for  1  know  you  will  un- 
derstand and  allow  for  my  situation ;  you  will 
consider  it  as  a  proof  of  my — ray  esteem  that  I 
am  so.  Though  I  live  here  in  what  was  my  fa- 
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ther's  house,  I  live  here  alone.  I  have,  alas ! 
no  longer  a  parent — a  parent,  whose  presence 
might  sanction  your  visits.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  point  out  the  impropriety  of  my  re- 
ceiving them. 

Nor  will  I  affect  to  be  insensible  of  this,  re- 
plied Valancourt;  adding  mournfully — But  what 
is  to  console  me  for  my  candour  ? — I  distress 
you ;  and  would  now  leave  the  subject,  if  I 
might  carry  with  me  a  hope  of  being  some  time 
permitted  to  renew  it — of  being  allowed  to  make 
myself  known  to  your  family. 

Emily  was  again  confused,  and  again  hesita- 
ted what  to  reply.  She  felt  roost  acutely  the 
difficulty — the  forlomness  of  her  situation — 
which  aid  not  allow  her  a  single  relative,  or 
friend,  to  whom  she  could  turn  for  even  a  look 
that  might  support  and  guide  her  in  the  present 
embarrassing  circumstances.  Madame  Cheron, 
who  was  her  only  relative,  and  ought  to  have 
been  this  friend,  was  either  occupied  by  her 
own  amusements,  or  so  resentful  of  the  reluc- 
tance her  niece  had  shewn  to  quit  La  Valine, 
that  she  seemed  totally  to  have  abandoned  her. 

Ah  !  I  see,  said  Valancourt,  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  Kmily  had  begun  and  left  un- 
finished two  or  three  sentences— I  sec  that  I  have 
"  nothing  to  hope :  my  fears  were  too  just — -you 
think  me  unworthy  of  your  esteem.  That  fatal 
journey !  which  I  considered  as  the  happiest 
period  of  my  life — those  delightful  days,  were 
to  embitter  all  my  future  ones !  How  often  I 
have  looked  back  to  them  with  hope  and  fear ! 
— yet  never  till  this  moment  could  I  prevail 
with  myself  to  regret  their  enchanting  influence. 

His  voice  faltered,  and  he  abruptly  quitted 
his  seat  and  walked  on  the  terrace.  There  was 
an  expression  of  despair  on  his  countenance  that 
affected  Emily.  Toe  pleadings  of  her  heart 
overcame,  in  some  dej^ree,  her  extreme  timidity ; 
and,  when  he  resumed  his  seat,  she  said,  in  an 
accent  that  betrayed  her  tenderness,  You  do 
both  yourself  and  me  injustice  when  you  say  I 
think  you  unworthy  of  my  esteem :  I  will  ac- 
knowledge that  you  have  long  possessed  it,  and 
— and — 

Valancourt  waited  impatiently  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  sentence,  but  the  words  died  on  her 
lips.  Her  eyes,  however,  reflected  all  the  emo- 
tions of  her  heart.  Valancourt  passed,  in  an 
instant,  from  the  impatience  of  despair,  to  that 
of  joy  and  tenderness.  O  Emily !  ne  exclaim- 
ed, ray  own  Emily — teach  me  to  sustain  this 
moment !  Let  me  seal  it  as  the  most  sacred  of 
my  life ! 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips ;  it  was  cold 
and  trembling ;  and,  raising  his  eyes,  he  saw 
the  paleness  of  her  countenance.  Tears  came 
to  her  relief,  and  Valancourt  watched  in  anxious 
silence  over  her.  In  a  few  moments  she  re- 
covered herself,  and,  smiling  faintly  through 
her  tears,  said,  Can  you  excuse  this  weakness  ? 


My  spirits  have  not  yet,  I  beKeve,  recovered 
from  the  shock  they  lately  received. 

I  cannot  excuse  myself,  said  Valancourt.  But 
Twill  forbear  to  renew  the  subject  which  may 
have  contributed  to  agitate  them,  now  that  I 
can  leave  you  with  the  sweet  certainty  of  pos- 
sessing your  esteem. 

Then,  forgetting  his  resolution,  he  again  spoke 
of  himself.  You  know  not,  said  he,  the  many 
anxious  hours  I  have  passed  near  you  lately, 
when  you  believed  me,  if  indeed  you  honoured 
me  with  a  thought,  far  away.  I  have  wander- 
ed near  the  chateau,  in  the  still  hours  of  the 
night,  when  no  eye  could  observe  me.  It  was 
delightful  to  know  I  was  so  near  you ;  and  there 
was  something  particularly  soothing  in  the 
thought,  that  I  watched  round  your  habitation 
while  you  slept.  These  grounds  are  not  entire- 
ly new  to  me.  Once  I  ventured  within  the 
fence,  and  spent  one  of  the  happiest,  and  yet 
most  melancholy,  hours  of  my  life,  in  walking 
under  what  I  believed  to  be  your  window. 

Emily  inquired  how  long  Valancourt  had 
heen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Several  days,  he 
replied.  It  was  my  design  to  avail  myself  of 
the  permission  M.  St  Aubert  had  given  me.  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  account  for  it ;  but,  though 
I  anxiously  wished  to  do  this,  my  resolution  al- 
ways failed  when  the  moment  approached,  and 
I  constantly  deferred  my  visit.  I  lodged  in  a 
village  at  some  distance,  and  wandered,  with 
my  dogs,  among  the  scenes  of  this  charming 
country,  wishing  continually  to  meet  you,  yet 
not  daring  to  visit  you. 

Having  thus  continued  to  converse,  without 
perceiving  the  flight  of  time,  Valancourt  at 
length  seemed  to  recollect  himself.  I  must  go, 
said  he,  mournfully — but  it  is  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  again,  of  being  permitted  to  pay  my 
respects  to  your  family  : — let  me  hear  this  nope 
confirmed  by  your  voice. — My  family  will  be 
happy  to  see  any  friend  of  my  dear  father,  said 
Emily. — Valancourt  kissed  her  hand,  and  still 
lingered,  unable  to  depart ;  while  Emily  sat 
silently  with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground ;  and 
Valancourt,  as  he  gazed  on  her,  considered  that 
it  would  soon  be  impossible  for  him  to  recall, 
even  to  his  memory,  the  exact  resemblance  of 
the  beautiful  countenance  he  then  beheld.  At 
this  moment  a  hasty  footstep  approached  from 
behind  the  plane-tree,  and,  turning  her  eyes, 
Emily  saw  Madame  Cheron.  She  felt  a  blush 
steal  upon  her  cheek,  and  her  frame  trembled 
with  the  emotion  of  her  mind ;  but  she  instant- 
ly rose  to  meet  her  visitor. — So,  niece,  said 
Madame  Cheron,  casting  a  look  of  surprise  and 
inquiry  on  Valancourt — so,  niece !  how  do  you 
do? — out  I  need  not  ask — your  looks  tell  me 
you  have  already  recovered  your  loss. 

My  looks  do  me  injustice  then,  madam :  my 
loss,  I  know,  can  never  be  recovered. 

Well,  well  1  I  will  not  argue  with  you !  I  see 
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you  have  exactly  your  father's  disposition ;  and  remaining  here,  I  foolishly  believed  it  to  be  a 

let  me  tell  you,  it  would  have  been  much  hap-  just  one,  nor  expected  to  have  found  with  you 

pier  for  him,  poor  man !  if  it  had  been  a  diffe-    so  agreeable  a  companion  as  this  M.  La  Val  % 

rent  one.  I  forget  his  name. 

A  look  of  dignified  displeasure,  with  which  Emily  could  no  longer  endure  these  cruel  in- 

Emily  regarded  Madame  Cheron  while  she  dignities.   It  was  a  just  one,  madam,  said  she; 

spoke,  would  have  touched  almost  any  other  and  now,  indeed,  I  feel  more  than  ever  the  value 

heart :  she  made  no  other  reply ;  but  introdu-  of  the  retirement  I  then  solicited ;  and,  if  the 

ced  Valancourt,  who  could  scarcely  stifle  the  purport  of  your  visit  is  only  to  add  insult  to  the 

resentment  he  felt,  and  whose  bow  Madame  sorrows  of  your  brother's  child,  she  could  well 

Cheron  returned  with  a  slight  courtesy,  and  a  have  spared  it. 

look  of  supercilious  examination.  After  a  few  I  see  that  I  have  undertaken  a  very  trouble- 
moments  he  took  leave  of  Emily,  in  a  manner  some  task,  said  Madame  Cheron,  colouring 
that  hastily  expressed  his  pain,  both  at  his  own  highly — I  am  sure,  madam,  said  Emily  mild- 
departure,  ana  at  leaving  her  to  the  society  of  ly,  and  endeavouring  to  restrain  her  tears,  I  am 
Madame  Cheron.  sure  my  father  did  not  mean  it  should  be  such. 

Who  is  that  young  man  ?  said  her  aunt,  in  I  have  the  happiness  to  reflect,  that  my  conduct 

an  accent  which  equally  implied  inquisitiveness  under  his  eye  was  such  as  he  often  delighted  to 

and  censure :  some  idle  admirer  of  yours,  I  sup-  approve.    It  would  be  very  painful  to  me  to 

pose  ?  But  I  believed,  niece,  you  had  a  greater  disobey  the  sister  of  such  a  parent ;  and,  if  you 

sense  of  propriety,  than  to  nave  received  the  'believe  the  task  will  really  be  so  troublesome,  I 

visits  of  any  young  man  in  your  present  un-  must  lament  that  it  is  yours, 

friended  situation.    Let  me  tell  you,  the  world  Well !  niece,  fine  speaking  signifies  little.  I 

will  observe  those  things ;  and  it  will  talk — ay,  am  willing,  in  consideration  of  my  poor  brother, 

and  very  freely  too.  to  overlook  the  impropriety  of  your  late  conduct, 


Emily,  extremely  shocked  at  this  coarse  and  to  try  what  your  future  will  be. 

speech,  attempted  to  interrupt  it ;  but  Madame  Emily  interrupted  her,  to  beg  she  would  ex- 

Cheron  would  proceed,  with  all  the  self-im-  plain  what  was  the  impropriety  she  alluded  to. 

portance  of  a  person  to  whom  power  is  new.  What  impropriety  .'—why  that  of  receiving 

It  is  very  necessary  you  should  be  under  the  the  visits  ot  a  lover  unknown  to  your  family, 

eye  of  some  person  more  able  to  guide  you  than  replied  Madame  Cheron  ;  not  considering  the 


I,  indeed,  have  not  much  leisure  for    impropriety  of  which  she  had  herself  been  guilty, 
such  a  task.    However,  since  your  poor  father    in  exposing  her  niece  to  the  possibility  of 


made  it  his  last  request  that  I  should  overlook    duct  so  erroneous. 

conduct,  I  must  even  take  you  under  my       A  faint  blush  passed  over  Emily's  coun  te- 


am?. But  this  let  me  tell  you,  niece,  that  un-  nance ;  pride  and  anxiety  struggled  in  her 
leas  you  will  determine  to  be  very  conformable    breast ;  and,  till  she  recollected  that  appear- 


to  my  direction,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  longer  ances  did,  in  some  degree,  justify  her  aunt's  sus- 
about  you.  picions,  she  could  not  resolve  to  humble  herself 
Emily  made  no  attempt  to  interrupt  Madame  so  far  as  to  enter  into  the  defence  of  s  conduct 
Cheron  a  second  time ;  grief,  and  the  pride  of  which,  had  been  so  innocent  and  undesigning  on 
conscious  innocence,  kept  her  silent ;  till  her  her  part.  She  mentioned  the  manner  of  Valan- 
auut  said,  I  am  now  come  to  take  you  with  me  court's  introduction  to  her  father;  the  rircu in- 
to Thoulouse.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  your  stance  of  his  receiving  the  pistol-shot,  and  of 
poor  father  died,  after  all,  in  such  indifferent  their  afterwards  travelling  together ;  with  the 
circumstances :  however,  I  shall  take  you  home  accidental  way  in  which  she  had  met  him  on 
with  me.  Ah  !  poor  man  !  he  was  always  more  the  preceding  evening.    She  owned  he  had  de- 


generous  than  provident,  or  he  would  not  have  clared  a  partiality  for  her,  and  that  he  ] 

left  his  daughter  dependent  on  his  relations.  ed  permission  to  address  her  family. 

Nor  has  he  done  so,  I  hope,  madam,  said  And  who  is  this  young  adventurer,  pray?  said 
Emily  calmly:  nor  did  his  pecuniary  soisfor-  Madame  Cheron,  and  what  are  his  pretensions? 
tunes  arise  from  that  noble  generosity  which  al-  — These  he  must  himself  explain,  madam,  re- 
ways  distinguished  him :  the  affairs  of  M.  de  plied  Emily.  Of  his  family  my  father  was  not 
MotteviUe  may,  I  trust,  yet  be  settled  without  ignorant,  and  I  believe  it  is  unexceptionable, 
deeply  injuring  his  creditors,  and  in  the  mean-  Sne  then  proceeded  to  mention  what  she  knew 
time  I  should  be  very  happy  to  remain  at  La  concerning  it. 

Vallee.  O,  then,  this  it  seems  is  a  younger  brother ! 

No  doubt  you  would,  replied  Madame  Cheron,  exclaimed  her  aunt,  and  of  course  a  beggar.  A 

with  a  smile  of  irony ;  and  I  shall  no  doubt  con-  very  fine  tale,  indeed !  And  so  my  brother  took 

sent  to  this,  since  I  see  how  necessary  tranquil-  a  fancy  to  this  young  man  after  only  a  few  days' 

lity  and  retirement  are  .to  restore  your  spirits,  acquaintance  ?  But  that  was  so  like  him  !  In 

I  did  not  think  you  capable  of  so  much  uupli-  his  youth  he  was  always  taking  these  likes  and 

dty,  niece.   When  you  pleaded  this  excuse  for  dislikes,  when  no  other  person  saw  any  reason 

▼ol.  x.  s 
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for  them  at  all :  nay,  indeed,  I  have  often 
thought  the  people  he  disapproved  were  much 
more  agreeable  than  those  he  admired.  But 
there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  He  was  al- 
ways so  much  influenced  by  people's  counte- 
nances !  Now  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  notion  of 
this  ;  it  is  all  ridiculous  enthusiasm.  What  has 
a  man's  face  to  do  with  his  character  ?  Can  a 
man  of  good  character  help  having  a  disagree- 
able face  ? — which  last  sentence  Madame  Che- 
ron  delivered  with  the  decisive  air  of  a  person 
who  congratulates  herself  on  having  made  a 
grand  discovery,  and  believes  the  question  to  be 
unanswerably  settled. 

Emily,  desirous  of  concluding  the  conversa- 
tion, inquired  if  her  aunt  would  accept  some 
refreshment ;  and  Madame  Cheron  accompa- 
nied her  to  the  chateau,  but  without  desisting 
from  a  topic  which  she  discussed  with  so  much 
complacency  to  herself  and  severity  to  her  niece- 

I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  niece,  said  she,  in  al- 
lusion to  somewhat  that  Emily  had  said  con- 
cerning physiognomy,  that  you  have  a  great 
many  of  your  father's  prejudices,  and  among 
them  are  those  sudden  predilections  for  people 
from  their  looks.  I  can  perceive  that  you  ima- 
gine yourself  to  be  violently  in  love  with  this 
young  adventurer,  after  an  acquaintance  of  only 
a  few  days.  There  was  something,  too,  so 
charmingly  romantic  in  the  manner  of  your 
meeting  I 

Emily  checked  the  tears  that  trembled  in  her 
eyes,  while  she  said,  When  my  conduct  shall 
deserve  this  severity,  madam,  you  will  do  well 
to  exercise  it :  till  then,  justice,  if  not  tender- 
ness, should  surely  restrain  it.  I  have  never 
willingly  offended  you.  Now  I  have  lost  my 
parents,  you  are  the  only  person  to  whom  I  can 
look  for  kindness :  let  ine  not  lament  more  than 
ever  the  loss  of  such  parents.  The  last  words 
were  almost  stifled  by  her  emotions,  and  she 
burst  into  tears.  Remembering  the  delicacy 
and  the  tenderness  of  St  Aubert,  the  happy, 
happy  days  she  had  passed  in  these  scenes ;  and 
contrasting  them  with  the  coarse  and  unfeeling 
behaviour  of  Madame  Cheron,  and  with  the 
future  hours  of  mortification  she  must  submit 
to  in  her  presence — a  degree  of  grief  seized 
her,  that  almost  reached  despair.  Madame  Che- 
ron, more  offended  by  the  reproof  which  Emily's 
words  conveyed,  than  touched  by  the  sorrow 
they  expressed,  said  nothing  that  might  soften 
her  grief ;  but,  notwithstanding  an  apparent 
reluctance  to  receive  her  niece,  she  desired  her 
company.  The  love  of  sway  was  her  ruling 
passion,  and  she  knew  it  would  be  highly  gra- 
tified by  taking  into  her  house  a  young  orphan, 
who  had  no  appeal  from  her  decisions,  and  on 
whom  she  could  exercise  without  control  the 
capricious  humour  of  the  moment. 

On  entering  the  chateau,  Madame  Cheron 
expressed  a  desire  that  she  would  put  up  what 
she  thought  necessary  to  take  to  Thoulouse,  as 


she  meant  to  set  off  immediately.  Emily  uow 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  defer  the  journey,  at 
least  till  the  next  day,  and,  at  length,  with 
much  difficulty,  prevailed. 

The  day  passed  in  the  exercise  of  petty  ty- 
ranny on  the  part  of  Madame  Cheron,  and  in 
mournful  regret  and  melancholy  anticipation 
on  that  of  Emily  ;  who,  when  her  aunt  retired 
to  her  apartment  for  the  night,  went  to  take 
leave  of  every  other  room  in  this  her  dear  na- 
tive home,  which  she  was  now  quitting  for  she 
knew  not  how  long,  and  for  a  world  to  which 
she  was  wholly  a  stranger.  She  could  not  con-\ 
quer  a  presentiment,  which  frequently  occurred  1 
to  her  this  night — that  she  should  never  more  1 
return  to  La  V'allee.  Having  paused  a  consi-  ' 
derable  time  in  what  had  been  her  father's  stu- 
dy ;  having  selected  some  of  his  favourite  au- 
thors, to  put  up  with  her  clothes,  and  shed 
many  tears  as  she  wiped  the  dust  from  their 
covers  ;  she  seated  herself  in  his  chair,  before 
the  reading-desk,  and  sat  lost  in  melancholy  re- 
flection, till  Theresa  opened  the  door  to  exa- 
mine, as  was  her  custom  before  she  went  to 
bed,  if  all  was  safe.  She  started  on  observing 
her  young  lady,  who  bade  her  come  in,  and  then 
gave  her  some  directions  for  keeping  the  chateau 
in  readiness  for  her  reception  at  all  times. 

Alas-a-day  !  that  you  should  leave  it !  said 
Theresa :  I  think  you  would  be  happier  here 
than  where  you  are  going,  if  one  may  judge. — 
Emily  made  no  reply  to  this  remark.  The  sor- 
row Theresa  proceeded  to  express  at  her  de- 
parture, affected  her ;  but  she  found  some  com- 
fort in  the  simple  affection  of  this  poor  old  ser- 
vant, to  whqm  she  gave  such  directions  as  might 
best  conduce  to  her  comfort  during  her  own 
absence. 

Having  dismissed  Theresa  to  bed,  Emily  wan- 
dered through  every  lonely  apartment  of  the 
chateau,  lingering  long  in  what  had  been  her 
father's  bed-room,  indulging  melancholy,  yet  not 
unpleasing emotions;  and, having  often  return- 
ed within  the  door  to  take  another  look  at  it,  she 
withdrew  to  her  own  chamber.  From  her  win- 
dow she  gazed  upon  the  garden  below,  shewn 
faintly  by  the  moon,  rising  over  the  tops  of  the 
palm-trees ;  and,  at  length,  the  calm  beauty  of 
the  night  increased  a  desire  of  indulging  the 
mournful  sweetness  of  bidding  farewell  to  the 
beloved  shades  of  her  childhood,  till  she  was 
tempted  to  descend.  Throwing  over  her  the 
light  veil  in  which  she  usually  walked,  she  si- 
lently passed  into  the  garden,  and,  hastening 
towards  the  distant  groves,  was  glad  to  breathe 
once  more  the  air  of  liberty,  and  to  sigh  unob- 
served. The  deep  repose  of  the  scene,  the  rich 
scents  that  floated  on  the  breeze,  the  grandeur 
of  the  wide  horizon  and  of  the  clear  blue  arch, 
soothed,  and  gradually  elevated  her  mind  to  ' 
that  sublime  complacency,  which  renders  the  j 
vexations  of  this  world  so  insignificant  and  mean  ^ 
in  our  eyes,  that  we  wonder  they  have  had  1 
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power  for  a  moment  to  disturb  us.  Emily  for- 
got Madame  Cheron  and  all  the  circumstances 
of  her  conduct,  while  her  thoughts  ascended  to 
the  contemplation  of  those  unnumbered  worlds 
that  lie  scattered  in  the  depths  of  ether— thou- 
sands of  them  hid  from  human  eyes,  and  al- 
most beyond  the  flight  of  human  fancy.  As  her 
imagination  soared  through  the  regions  of  space, 
and  aspired  to  that  Great  First  Cause  which 
pervades  and  governs  all  beings,  the  idea  of  her 
father  scarcely  ever  left  bcr ;  but  it  was  a  plea- 
sing idea,  since  she  resigned  him  to  God  in  the 
full  confidence  of  a  pure  and  holy  faith.  She 
pursued  her  way  through  the  groves,  to  the 
terrace,  often  pausing  as  memory  awakened  the 
pang  of  affection,  and  as  reason  anticipated  the 
exile  into  which  she  was  going. 

And  now  the  moon  was  high  over  the  woods, 
touching  their  summits  with  yellow  light,  and 
darting  between  the  foliage  long  level  beams ; 
while,  on  the  rapid  Garonne  below,  the  trem- 
bling radiance  was  faintly  obscured  by  the  light- 
est vapour.  Emily  long  watched  the  playing 
lustre  ;  listened  to  the  soothing  murmur  of 
the  current,  and  the  yet  lighter  sounds  of  the 
air,  as  it  stirred  at  intervals  the  lofty  palm- 
trees.  How  delightful  is  the  sweet  breath  of 
these  groves !  said  she.  This  lovely  scene  ! — 
how  often  shall  I  remember  and  regret  it,  when 
I  am  far  away  !  Alas !  what  events  may  occur 
before  I  see  it  again !  O,  peaceful,  happy  shades ! 
— scenes  of  my  infant  delights,  of  parental  ten- 
derness now  lost  for  ever  ! — why  must  I  leave 
ye !  In  your  retreats  I  should  still  find  safety 
and  repose.  Sweet  hours  of  my  childhood — I 
am  now  to  leave  even  your  last  memorials  !  No 
objects,  that  would  revive  your  impressions, 
will  remain  for  me ! 

Then  drying  her  tears,  and  looking  up,  her 
thoughts  rose  again  to  the  sublime  subject  she 
had  contemplated  ;  the  same  divine  complacen- 
cy stole  over  her  heart,  and  hushing  its  throbs, 
inspired  hope  and  confidence,  and  resignation  to 
the  will  of  the  Deity,  whose  works  filled  her 
mind  with  adoration. 

Emily  gazed  long  on  the  plane-tree,  and  then 
seated  herself,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  bench, 
under  its  shade,  where  she  had  so  often  sat 
with  her  parents,  and  where,  only  a  few  hours 
before,  she  had  conversed  with  Valancourt ;  at 
the  remembrance  of  whom,  thus  revived,  a 
mingled  sensation  of  esteem,  tenderness,  and 
anxiety,  rose  in  her  breast.  With  this  remem- 
brance occurred  a  recollection  of  his  late  con- 
fession— that  he  had  often  wandered  near  her 
habitation  in  the  night,  having  even  passed  the 
boundary  of  the  garden ;  and  it  immediately 
occurred  to  her,  that  he  might  be  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  grounds.  The  fear  Ci  meeting  him, 
particularly  after  the  declaration  he  had  made, 
and  of  incurring  a  censure,  which  her  aunt 
might  so  reasonably  bestow,  if  it  was  known 
that  she  was  met  by  her  lover  at  this  hour, 


made  her  instantly  leave  her  beloved  plane- 
tree,  and  walk  towards  the  chateau.  She  cast 
an  anxious  eye  around,  and  often  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  examine  the  shadowy  scene  before 
she  ventured  to  proceed ;  but  sne  passed  on 
withoutperceivingany person,  till, having  reach- 
ed a  clump  of  almond  trees,  not  far  from  the 
house,  she  rested  to  take  a  retrospect  of  the  gar- 
den, and  to  sigh  forth  another  adieu : — as  ner 
eyes  wandered  over  the  landscape,  she  thought 
she  perceived  a  person  emerge  from  the  groves, 
and  pass  slowly  along  a  moon-light  alley  that 
led  between  them  ;  but  the  distance,  and  the 
imperfect  light,  would  not  suffer  her  to  judge 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  this  was 
fancy  or  reality.  She  continued  to  gaze  for  some 
time  on  the  spot ;  till,  on  the  dead  stillness  of 
the  air,  she  heard  a  sudden  sound,  and  in  the 
next  instant  fancied  she  distinguished  footsteps 
near  her.  Wasting  not  another  moment  in  con- 
jecture, she  hurried  to  the  chateau,  and  having 
reached  it,  retired  to  her  chamber,  where,  as 
she  closed  her  window  she  looked  upon  the  gar- 
den, and  then  again  thought  she  distinguished 
a  figure,  gliding  between  the  almond  trees  she 
had  just  left.  She  immediately  withdrew  from 
the  casement,  and,  though  much  agitated, 
sought  in  sleep  the  refreshment  of  a  short  ob- 
livion. 


CHAP.  XI. 


 1  leave  that  flowery  path  for  ayr 

Of  childhood,  where  1  sported  many  a  <Uy, 
Warbling  and  Mimterinp  earele«ly  nlong  : 
Where  ercry  face  wa»  innocent  and  gay ; 
Each  vale  romantic;  tuneful  every  tongue- 


TV  Minstrel. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  carriage  which  was  to 
take  Emily  and  Madame  Cheron  to  Thoulouse 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  chateau  ;  and  Ma- 
dame was  already  in  the  breakfast-room  when 
her  niece  entered  it.  The  repast  was  silent  and 
melancholy  on  the  part  of  Emily ;  and  Madame 
Cheron,  whose  vanity  was  piqued  on  observing 
her  dejection,  reproved  her  in  a  manner  that  did 
not  contribute  to  remove  it.  It  was  with  much 
reluctance  that  Emily's  request  to  take  with  her 
the  dog,  which  had  been  a  favourite  of  her  fa- 
ther, was  granted.  Her  aunt,  impatient  to  be 
gone,  ordered  the  carriage  to  draw  up  ;  and, 
while  she  passed  to  the  hall  door,  Emily  gave 
another  look  into  the  library,  and  another  fare- 
well glance  over  the  garden,  and  then  followed. 
Old  Theresa  stood  at  the  door  to  take  leave  of 
her  young  lady.  God  for  ever  keep  you  ma'am- 
selle !  said  she ;  while  Emily  gave  her  hand  in 
silence,  and  could  answer  only  with  a  pressure 
of  her  hand  and  a  forced  smile. 

At  the  gate  which  led  out  of  the  grounds,  se- 
veral of  her  father's  pensioners  were  assembled 
to  bid  her  farewell ;  to  whom  she  would  have 
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spoken,  if  her  aunt  would  have  Buffered  the  the  Pyrenees  which  was  the  means  of  introdu- 
driver  to  stop ;  and,  having  distributed  to  them    ring  him  to  St  Aubert ;  and  as  this  permission 


almost  all  the  money  she  had  about  her,  she  was  nearly  expired,  he  was  the  more  anxious  to 
sunk  back  in  the  carriage,  yielding  to  the  melan-  declare  himself  to  Emily's  family,  from  whom 
choly  of  her  heart.  Soon  after  she  caught,  be-  he  reasonably  apprehended  opposition,  since  his 
tween  the  steep  banks  of  the  road,  another  view  fortune,  though  with  a  moderate  addition  from 
of  the  chateau,  peeping  from  among  the  high  hers  it  would  be  sufficient  to  support  them, 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  green  slopes  and  tufted  would  not  satisfy  the  views  either  of  vanity  or 
groves ;  the  Garonne,  winding  its  way  beneath  ambition.  Valancourt  was  not  without  the  lat- 
thcir  shades,  so  rue  times  lost  among  the  vine-  ter ;  but  he  saw  golden  visions  of  promotion  in 
yards,  and  then  rising  in  greater  majesty  in  the  the  army,  and  believed,  that,  with  Emily,  he 
distant  pastures.  The  towering  precipices  of  the  could  in  the  meantime  be  delighted  to  live  with- 
Pyrenees,  that  rose  to  the  south,  gave  Emily  a  in  the  limits  of  his  humble  income.  His  thoughts 
thousand  interesting  recollections  of  her  late  were  now  occupied  in  considering  the  means  of 
journey ;  and  these  objects  of  her  former  enthu-  making  himself  known  to  her  family ;  to  whom, 
siastic  admiration  now  excited  only  sorrow  and  however,  he  had  yet  no  address ;  for  he  was  en- 
regret.  Having  gazed  on  the  chateau  and  its  tirely  ignorant  of  Emily's  precipitate  departure 
lovely  scenery,  till  the  banks  again  closed  upon  from  La  Vallee,  of  whom  he  hoped  to  obtain  it. 
them,  her  mind  became  too  much  occupied  by  Meanwhile,  the  travellers  pursued  their  jour- 
mournful  reflections  to  permit  her  to  attend  to  ney ;  Emily  making  frequent  efforts  to  appear 
the  conversation  which  Madame  Cheron  had  cheerful,  and  too  often  relapsing  into  silence  and 
begun  on  some  trivial  topic,  so  that  they  soon  dejection.  Madame  Cheron,  attributing  her  me- 
travcllcd  in  profound  silence.  lancholy  solely  to  the  circumstance  of  her  being 
Valancourt,  meanwhile,  was  returned  to  Es-  removed  to  a  distance  from  her  lover,  and  belie- 
tuviere,  his  heart  occupied  with  the  image  of  ving  that  the  sorrow  which  her  niece  still  ex- 
Emily  ;  sometimes  indulging  in  reveries  of  future  pressed  for  the  loss  of  St  Aubert,  proceeded  part-, 
happiness,  but  more  frequently  shrinking  with  ly  from  an  affectation  of  sensibility,  endeavoured' 
dread  of  the  opposition  he  might  encounter  from  to  make  it  appear  ridiculous  to  her,  that  such 
her  family.   He  was  the  younger  son  of  an  an-  deep  regret  should  continue  to  be  felt  so  long 
cient  family  of  Gascony ;  and,  having  lost  his  after  the  period  usually  allowed  for  grief, 
parents  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  the  care  of  At  length,  these  unpleasant  lectures  were  in- 
his  education  and  of  his  small  portion  had  de-  terrupted  by  the  arrivalof  the  travellers  at  Thou- 
volved  to  his  brother,  the  Count  de  Duvarney,  louse ;  and  Emily,  who  had  not  been  there  for. 
his  senior  by  nearly  twenty  years.  Valancourt  many  years,  and  had  only  a  very  faint  recolloc- 
had  been  educated  in  all  the  accomplishments  tion  of  it,  was  surprised  at  the  ostentatious  style 
of  his  age,  and  had  an  ardour  of  spirit,  and  a  exhibited  in  her  aunt's  house  and  furniture ;  the 
certain  grandeur  of  mind,  that  gave  him  parti-  more  so,  perhaps,  because  it  was  so  totally  dif- 
cular  excellence  in  the  exercises  then  thought  ferent  from  the  modest  elegance  to  which  she 
heroic.   His  little  fortune  had  been  diminished  had  been  accustomed.  She  followed  Madame 
by  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  education :  but  Cheron  through  a  large  hall,  where  several  ser- 
if. La  Valancourt  the  elder  seemed  to  think  vants  in  rich  liveries  appeared,  to  a  kind  of  sa- 
that  his  genius  and  accomplishments  would  am-  loon,  fitted  up  with  more  show  than  taste ;  and 
ply  supply  the  deficiency  of  his  inheritance,  her  aunt,  complaining  of  fatigue,  ordered  sup- 
They  offered  flattering  hopes  of  promotion  in  the  per  immediately.    I  am  glad  to  find  myself  m 
military  profession — in  those  times  almost  the  my  own  house  again,  said  she,  throwing  herself 
only  one  in  which  a  gentleman  could  engage  on  a  large  settee,  and  to  have  my  own  people 
without  incurring  a  stain  on  his  name ;  and  La  about  roe.  I  detest  travelling ;  though,  indeed, 
Valancourt  was  of  course  enrolled  in  the  army.  I  ought  to  like  it,  for  what  I  see  abroad  always 
The  general  genius  of  his  mind  was  but  little  makes  me  delighted  to  return  to  my  own  cha- 
understood  by  his  brother.  That  ardour  for  teau.  What  makes  you  so  silent,  child  ? — what 
whatever  is  great  and  good  in  the  moral  world,  is  it  that  disturbs  you  now  ? 
as  well  as  in  the  natural  one,  displayed  itself  in  Emily  suppressed  a  starting  tear,  and  tried  to 
his  infant  years:  and  the  strong  indignation  smile  away  the  expression  of  an  oppressed  heart : 
which  he  felt  and  expressed  at  a  criminal  or  a  she  was  thinking  of  her  home,  and  felt  too  sen- 
mean  action,  sometimes  drew  upon  him  the  dis-  sibly  the  arrogance  and  ostentatious  vanity  of 
pleasure  of  his  tutor  ;  who  reprobated  it  under  Madame  Cheron's  conversation.    Can  this  be 
the  general  term  of  violence  of  temper  ;  and  who,  my  father's  sister !  said  she  to  herself ;  and  then, 
when  haranguing  on  the  virtues  of  mildness  and  the  conviction  that  she  was  so  warming  her  heart 
moderation,  seemed  to  forget  the  gentleness  and  with  something  like  kindness  towards  her,  she 
compassion  which  always  appeared  in  his  pupil  felt  anxious  to  soften  the  harsh  impression  her 
towards  objects  of  misfortune.  mind  had  received  of  her  aunt's  character,  and 
He  had  now  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  to  shew  a  willingness  to  oblige  her.  The  effort 
his  regiment,  when  he  made  the  excursion  into  did  not  entirely  fail :  she  listened  with  apparent 
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cheerfulness,  while  Madame  Cheron  expatiated 
on  the  splendour  of  her  house,  told  of  the  nu- 
merous parties  she  entertained,  and  what  she 
should  expect  of  Emily ;  whose  diffidence  assu- 
med the  air  of  a  reserve,  which  her  aunt,  belie- 
ving it  to  be  that  of  pride  and  ignorance  united, 
now  took  occasion  to  reprehend.  She  knew  no- 
thing of  the  conduct  of  a  mind  that  fears  to  trust 
4ts  own  powers ;  which,  possessing  a  nice  judg- 
ment, and  inclining  to  believe  that  every  other 
person  perceives  still  more  critically,  fears  to 
commit  itself  to  censure,  and  seeks  shelter  in  the 
obscurity  of  silence.  Emily  had  frequently 
blushed  at  the  fearless  manners  which  sne  had 
seen  admired,  and  the  brilliant  nothings  which 
the  had  heard  applauded ;  yet  this  applause,  so 
far  from  encouraging  her  to  imitate  the  conduct 
that  had  won  it,  rather  made  her  shrink  into 
the  reserve  that  would  protect  her  from  such 
absurdity. 

Madame  Cheron  looked  on  her  niece's  diffi- 
dence with  a  feeling  very  near  to  contempt,  and 
endeavoured  to  overcome  it  by  reproof,  rather 
than  to  encourage  it  by  gentleness. 

The  entrance  of  supper  somewhat  interrupt- 
ed the  complacent  discourse  of  Madame  Cheron, 
and  the  painful  considerations  which  it  had  for- 
ced upon  Emily.  When  the  repast  (which  was 
rendered  ostentations  by  the  attendance  of  a 
great  number  of  servants,  and  by  a  profusion  of 
plate)  was  over,  Madame  Cheron  retired  to  her 
chamber,  and  a  female  servant  came  to  shew 
Emily  to  hers.  Having  passed  up  a  large  stair- 
case, and  through  several  galleries,  they  came 
to  a  flight  of  back  stairs,  which  led  into  a  short 
passage  in  a  remote  part  of  the  chateau ;  and 
there  the  servant  opened  the  door  of  a  small 
chamber,  which  she  said  was  Ma'amselle  Emi- 
ly's :  who,  once  more  alone,  indulged  the  tears 
she  had  long  tried  to  restrain. 

Those  who  know,  from  experience,  how  much 
the  heart  becomes  attach  etl  even  to  inanimate 
objects  to  which  it  has  been  long  accustomed- 
how  unwillingly  it  resigns  them— how,  with 
the  sensations  of  an  old  friend,  it  meets  them, 
after  temporary  absence,  will  understand  the 
forlomness  of  Emily's  feelings— of  Emily,  shut 
out  from  the  only  home  she  had  known  from 
her  infancy,  and  thrown  upon  a  scene,  and 
among  persons,  disagreeable  for  more  qualities 
than  their  novelty.  Her  father's  favourite  dog, 
now  in  the  chamber,  thus  seemed  to  acquire  tne 
character  and  importance  of  a  friend ;  and  as 
the  animal  fawned  over  her  when  she  wept,  and 
licked  her  hands,  Ah,  poor  Manchon !  said  she, 
I  have  nobody  now  to  love  me — but  you !  and 
she  wept  the  more.  After  some  time,  her 
thoughts  returning  to  her  father's  injunctions, 
she  remembered  how  often  he  had  blamed  her 
for  indulging  useless  sorrow — how  often  he  had 
pointed  out  to  her  the  necessity  of  fortitude  and 
patience ;  assuring  her,  that  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  strengthen  by  exertion,  till  they  finally 


unnerve  affliction,  and  triumph  over  it.  These 
recollections  dried  her  tears,  gradually  soothed 
her  spirits,  and  inspired  her  with  the  sweet 
emulation  of  practising  precepts  which  her  fa- 
ther had  so  frequently  inculcated. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Same  power  impart  the  *pc*r  and  shield, 
At  wh^ich  the  wiwird^pa«ion»  fly, 

Colli  km. 

Madaue  Cheron's  house  stood  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  city  of  Thoulouse,  and  was 
surrounded  by  extensive  gardens,  in  which  Emi- 
ly, who  had  arisen  early,  amused  herself  with 
wandering  before  breakfast.  From  a  terrace, 
that  extended  along  the  highest  part  of  them, 
was  a  wide  view  over  Languedoc.  On  the  dis- 
tant horizon  to  the  south,  she  discovered  the 
wild  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  her  fancy 
immediately  painted  the  green  pastures  of  Gas- 
cony  at  their  feet.  Her  heart  pointed  to  her 
peaceful  home — to  the  neighbourhood  where 
Valancourt  was — where  St  Aubert  had  been ;  and 
her  imagination,  piercing  the  veil  of  distance, 
brought  that  home  to  her  eyes  in  all  its  interest- 
ing and  romantic  beauty.  She  experienced  an 
inexpressible  pleasure  in  believing  that  she  be- 
held the  country  around  it,  though  no  feature 
could  be  distinguished,  except  the  retiring  chain 
of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and,  inattentive  to  the  scene 
immediately  before  her,  and  to  the  flight  of 
time,  she  continued  to  lean  on  the  window  of  a 
pavilion  that  terminated  the  terrace,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  Gascony,  and  her  mind  occupied 
with  the  interesting  ideas  which  the  view  of  it 
awakened,  till  a  servant  came  to  tell  her  break- 
fast was  ready.  Her  thoughts  thus  recalled  to 
the  surrounding  objects,  the  straight  walks, 
square  parterres,  and  artificial  fountains  of  the 
garden,  could  not  fail,  as  she  passed  through  it, 
to  appear  the  worse,  opposed  to  the  negligent 
graces  and  natural  beautieB  of  the  grounds  pf 
La  Vallee,  upon  which  her  recollection  had  been 
so  intensely  employed. 

\V hither  have  you  been  rambling  so  earl y? 
said  Madame  Cheron,  as  her  niece  entered  tne 
breakfast-room :  I  don't  approve  of  these  soli- 
tary walks. — And  Emily  was  surprised,  when, 
having  informed  her  aunt  that  she  had  been  no 
farther  than  the  gardens,  she  understood  these 
to  be  included  in  the  reproof.  I  desire  you  will 
not  walk  there  again,  at  so  early  an  hour,  unat- 
tended, said  Madame  Cheron :  my  gardens  are 
very  extensive ;  and  a  young  woman  who  can 
make  assignations  by  moon-light  at  La  Vallee, 
is  not  to  be  trusted  to  her  own  inclinations  else- 
where. 

Emily,  extremely  surprised  and  shocked,  had 
scarcely  power  to  beg  an  explanatioa  of  these 
words,  and,  when  she  did,  her  aunt  absolutely 
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refused  to  give  it ;  though,  by  her  severe  lookg  efforts  could  not  overcome,  and  which  was  in-* 
and  half  sentences,  she  appeared  anxious  to  im-  creased  by  the  consciousness  of  Madame  Che- 
press  Emily  with  a  belief  that  she  was  well  in-  ron's  severe  observation.  Her  mourning  dress, 
formed  of  some  degrading  circumstances  of  her  the  mild  dejection  of  her  beautiful  countenance, 
conduct.  Conscious  innocence  could  not  prevent  and  the  retiring  diffidenee  of  her  manner,  ren- 
a  blush  from  stealing  over  Emily's  cheek :  she  dered  her  a  very  interesting  object  to  many  of 
trembled  and  looked  confusedly,  under  the  bold  the  company  ;  among  whom  she  distinguished 
eye  of  Madame  Cheron,  who  blushed  also  ;  but  Signor  Montoni  and  his  friend  Cavigni,  the  late 
hers  was  the  blush  of  triumph,  such  as  some-  visitors  at  M.  Quesnel's ;  who  now  seemed  to 
times  stains  the  countenance  of  a  person  congra-  converse  with  Madame  Cheron  with  the  fami- 
tulating  himself  on  the  penetration  which  had  liarity  of  old  acquaintance,  and  she  to  attend  to 
taught  him  to  suspect  another,  and  who  loses  them  with  particular  pleasure, 
both  pity  for  the  supposed  criminal,  and  indig-  This  Signor  Montoni  had  an  air  of  conscious 
nation  of  his  guilt,  in  the  gratification  of  his  own  superiority,  animated  by  spirit  and  strengthened 
vanity.        .  by  talents,  to  which  every  person  seemed  invo-  ■ 

Emily,  not  doubting  that  her  aunt's  mistake  luntarily  to  yield.  The  quickness  of  his  percep-  , 

arose  from  the  having  observed  her  ramble  in  tions  was  strikingly  expressed  on  his  counte- . 

the  garden  on  the  night  preceding  her  departure  nance  ;  yet  that  countenance  could  submit  im-. 

ftom  La  Valle'e,  now  mentioned  the  motive  of  plicitly  to  occasion  ;  and  more  than  once  in  this  [ 

it ;  at  which  Madame  Cheron  smiled  contempt-  day,  the  triumph  of  art  over  nature  might  have; 

uously,  refusing  either  to  accept  this  explana-  been  discerned  in  it.   His  visage  was  long,  and  i 

tion,  or  to  give  her  reasons  for  refusing  it ;  and,  rather  narrow  ;  yet  he  was  called  handsome  ; 

soon  after,  she  concluded  the  subject  by  saying  and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  hisj 

— I  never  trust  people's  assertions :  I  always  soul,  sparkling  through  nis  features,  that  tri-  1 

judge  of  them  by  their  actions.  But  I  am  will-  umphed  for  him.    Emily  felt  admiration,  but  1 

ing  to  try  what  will  be  your  behaviour  in  fu-  not  the  admiration  that  leads  to  esteem  ;  for  it  \ 

ture.  was  mixed  with  a  degree  of  fear  she  knew  not 

Emily,  less  surprised  by  her  aunt's  modera-  exactly  wherefore, 
tion  and  mysterious  silence,  than  by  the  accu-  Cavigni  was  gay  and  insinuating  as  formerly  ; 
sation  she  had  received,  deeply  considered  the  and,  though  he  paid  almost  incessant  attention 
latter,  and  scarcely  doubted  that  it  was  Valan-  to  Madame  Cheron,  he  found  some  opportuni- 
court  whom  she  had  seen  at  night  in  the  gardens'  ties  of  conversing  with  Emily  ;  to  whom  he  di- 
of  La  Vallee,  and  that  he  had  been  observed  rected,  at  first,  the  sallies  of  his  wit,  but  now 
there  by  Madame  Cheron ;  who  now,  passing  and  then  assumed  an  air  of  tenderness,  which 
from  one  painful  topic  only  to  revive  another al-  she  observed,  and  shrunk  from.  Though  she 
most  equally  so,  spoke  or  the  situation  of  her  replied  but  little,  the  gentleness  and  sweetness 
niece's  property  in  the  hands  of  M.  Motteville.  of  her  manners  encouraged  him  to  talk ;  and  she 
While  she  thus  talked  with  ostentatious  pity  of  felt  relieved  when  a  young  lady  of  the  party, 
Emily's  misfortunes,  she  failed  not  to  inculcate  who  spoke  incessantly,  obtruded  herself  on  his 
the  duties  of  humility  and  gratitude,  or  to  ren-  notice.  This  lady,  who  possessed  all  the  spright- 
der  Emily  fully  sensible  of  every  cruel  mortifi-  liness  of  a  Frenchwoman,  with  all  her  coquet- 
cation  ;  who  soon  perceived,  that  she  was  to  be  ry,  affected  to  understand  every  subject — or,  re- 
considered as  a  dependent,  not  only  by  her  aunt,  ther,  there  was  no  affectation  in  the  case ;  for, 
but  by  her  aunt's  servants.  never  looking  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  ig- 

She  was  now  informed  that  a  large  party  were  norance,  she  believed  she  had  nothing  to  learn, 

expected  to  dinner  ;  on  which  account  Madame  She  attracted  notice  from  all — amused  some, 

Cheron  repeated  the  lesson  of  the  preceding  disgusted  others  for  a  moment,  and  was  then 

night,  concerning;  her  conduct  in  company  ;  and  forgotten. 

Emily  wished  that  she  might  have  courage  This  day  passed  without  any  material  occur- 
enough  to  practise  it.  Her  aunt  then  proceeded  rence ;  and  Emily,  though  amused  by  the  cha- 
to  examine  the  simplicity  of  her  dress,  adding,  racters  she  had  seen,  was  glad  when  she  could 
that  she  expected  to  see  ner  attired  with  gaiety  retire  to  the  recollections  which  had  acquired 
and  taste.  After  which  she  condescended  to  with  her  the  character  of  duties, 
shew  Emily  the  splendour  of  her  chateau,  and  A  fortnight  passed  in  a  round  of  dissipation 
to  point  out  the  particular  beauty,  or  elegance,  and  company  ;  and  Emily,  who  attended  Ma- 
which  she  thought  distinguished  each  of  her  dame  Cheron  in  all  her  visits,  was  sometimes 
numerous  suites  of  apartments.  She  then  with-  entertained,  but  oftener  wearied.  She  was  struck 
drew  to  her  toilet,  the  throne  of  her  homage,  by  the  apparent  talents  and  knowledge  display- 
and  Emily  to  her  chamber,  to  unpack  her  books,  ed  in  the  various  conversations  she  listened  to  ; 
and  to  try  to  charm  her  mind  by  reading  till  and  it  was  long  before  she  discovered  that  the 
the  hour  of  dressing.  talents  were,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  impos- 
When  the  company  arrived,  Emily  entered  ture,  and  the  knowledge  nothing  more  than  was 
the  saloow'  with  an  air  of  timidity  which  all  her  necessary  to  assist  them.  But  what  deceived  her 
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most,  was  the  air  of  constant  gaiety  and  good 
spirits  displayed  by  every  visitor,  ana  which  she 
supposed  to  arise  from  content  as  constant,  and 
/  from  benevolence  as  ready.  At  length,  from  the 
'  over-acting  of  some  less  accomplished  than  the 
others,  she  could  perceive,  that,  though  content- 
j  ment  and  benevolence  are  the  only  sure  sources 
)  of  cheerfulness,  the  immoderate  and  feverish 
f  animation,  usually  exhibited  in  large  parties,  re- 
;  suits  partly  from  an  insensibility  to  the  cares 
which  benevolence  must  sometimes  derive  from 
the  sufferings  of  others,  and  partly  from  a  de- 
'  aire  to  display  the  appearance  of  that  prosperity 
.  which  they  know  will  command  submission  and 
attention  to  themselves. 

Emily's  pleasantest  hours  were  passed  in  the 
pavilion  of  the  terrace ;  to  which  she  retired, 
when  she  could  steal  from  observation,  with  a 
book  to  overcome,  or  a  lute  to  indulge,  her  me- 
lancholy. There,  as  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  far  distant  Pyrenees,  and  her  thoughts  on 
Valancourt,  and  the  beloved  scenes  of  Gascony, 
she  would  play  the  sweet  and  melancholy  songs 
of  her  native  province — the  popular  songs  the 
had  listened  to  from  her  childhood. 

One  evening,  having  excused  herself  from  ac- 
companying  her  aunt  abroad,  she  thus  withdrew 
to  the  pavilion,  with  books  and  her  lute.  It 
was  the  mild  and  beautiful  evening  of  a  sultry 
day ;  and  the  windows,  which  fronted  the  west, 
opened  upon  all  the  glory  of  a  setting  sun.  Its 
rays  illuminated,  with  strong  splendour,  the 
cliffs  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  touched  their  snowy 
tops  with  a  roseate  hue,  that  remained  lone  af- 
ter the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  the 
shades  of  twilight  had  stolen  over  the  landscape. 
Emily  touched  her  lute  with  that  fine  melan- 
choly expression  which  came  from  her  heart. 
The  pensive  hour,  and  the  scene  ;  the  evening 
light  on  the  Garonne,  that  flowed  at  no  great 
di  stance,  and  w*hose  waves,  as  they  passed  to- 
wards La  Vallee,  she  often  viewed  with  a  sigh 
— these  united  circumstances  disposed  her  mind 
to  tenderness ;  and  her  thoughts  were  with  Va- 
lancourt, of  whom  she  had  heard  nothing  since 
her  arrival  at  Thoulouse ;  and  now  that  she  was 
removed  from  him,  and  in  uncertainty,  she  per- 
ceived  all  the  interest  he  held  in  her  heart.  Be- 
\  fore  she  saw  Valancourt,  she  had  never  met  a 
1  mind  and  taste  so  accordant  with  her  own  :  and, 
though  Madame  Cheron  told  her  much  of  the 
arts  of  dissimulation,  and  that  the  elegance  and 
propriety  of  thought,  which  she  so  much  ad- 
mired in  her  lover,  were  assumed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pleasing  her,  she  could  scarcely  doubt 
their  truth.  This  possibility,  however,  faint  as 
it  was,  was  sufficient  to  harass  her  mind  with 
anxiety ;  and  she  (bund,  that  few  conditions  are 
more  painful  than  that  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
merit  of  a  beloved  object — an  uncertainty  which 
she  would  not  have  suffered,  had  her  confidence 
in  her  own  opinions  been  greater. 


She  was  awakened  from  her  musing  by  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  along  a  road  that  wound 
under  the  windows  of  the  pavilion  ;  and  a  gen- 
tleman passed  on  horseback,  whose  resemblance 
to  Valancourt,  in  air  and  figure,  (for  the  twi- 
light did  not  permit  a  view  of  his  features,)  im- 
mediately struck  her.  She  retired  hastily  from 
the  lattice,  fearing  to  be  seen,  yet  wishing  to 
observe  farther ;  while  the  stranger  passed  on 
without  looking  up,  and,  when  she  returned  to 
the  lattice,  she  saw  him,  faintly  through  the  twi- 
light, winding  under  the  high  trees  that  led  to 
Thoulouse.  This  little  incident  so  much  dis- 
turbed her  spirits,  that  the  temple  and  its  scenery 
were  no  longer  interesting  to  her,  and,  after 
walking  a  while  on  the  terrace,  she  returned  to 
the  chateau. 

Madame  Cheron,  whether  she  had  seen  a  rival 
admired,  had  lost  at  play,  or  had  witnessed  an 
entertainment  more  splendid  than  her  own,  was 
returned  from  her  visit  with  a  temper  more  than 
usually  discomposed ;  and  Emily  was  glad  when 
the  hour  arrived  in  which  she  could  retire  to  the 
solitude  of  her  own  apartment. 

On  the  following  morning  she  was  summoned 
to  Madame  Cheron,  whose  countenance  was  in- 
flamed with  resentment ;  and,  as  Emily  advan- 
ced, she  held  out  a  letter  to  her. 

Do  you  know  this  hand  ?  said  she,  in  a  severe 
tone,  and  with  a  look  that  was  intended  to  search 
her  heart ;  while  Emily  examined  the  letter  at- 
tentively, and  assured  her  that  she  did  not. 
■  Do  not  provoke  me,  said  her  aunt :  you  do 
know  it :  confess  the  truth  immediately.  I  in- 
sist upon  your  confessing  the  truth  instantly. 

Emily  was  silent,  and  turned  to  leave  the 
room  ;  but  Madame  called  her  back.  Oh  !  you 
are  guilty,  then !  said  she :  you  do  know  the 
hand ! — If  you  were  before  in  doubt  of  this, 
madam,  replied  Emily,  calmly,  why  did  you  ac- 
cuse me  of  having  told  a  falsehood  r — Madame 
Cheron  did  not  blush  ;  but  her  niece  did,  a  mo- 
ment after,  when  she  heard  the  name  of  Valan- 
court. It  was  not,  however,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  deserving  reproof ;  for  if  she  had  ever 
seen  his  hand- writing,  the  present  characters 
did  not  bring  it  to  her  recollection. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  it,  said  Madame  Cheron ; 
I  see  in  your  countenance  that  you  are  no  stran- 
ger to  this  letter  ;  and,  I  dare  say,  you  have  re- 
ceived many  such  from  this  impertinent  young 
man,  without  ray  knowledge,  in  my  own  house. 

Emily,  shocked  at  the  indelicacy  of  this  ac- 
cusation still  more  than  by  the  vulgarity  of  the 
former,  instantly  forgot  the  pride  that  had  im- 
posed silence,  and  endeavoured  to  vindicate  her- 
self from  the  aspersion  ;  but  Madame  Cheron 
was  not  to  be  convinced. 

I  cannot  suppose,  she  resumed,  that  this  young 
man  would  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
me,  if  you  had  not  encouraged  nim  to  do  so ; 
and  I  must  now  You  will  allow  me  to  re- 
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mind  you,  madam,  said  Emily,  timidly,  of 
aome  particulars  of  a  conversation  we  had  at  La 
Vallee.  I  then  told  you  truly,  that  I  had  only 
not  forbade  Monsieur  Valancourt  from  address- 
ing my  family. 

»  I  will  not  be  interrupted,  said  Madame  Che- 
ron,  interrupting  her  niece :  I  was  going  to  say 
— I — I — I  have  forgot  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
But  how  happened  it  that  you  did  not  forbid 
him  ? — Emily  was  silent.  How  happened  it  that 
you  encouraged  him  to  trouble  me  with  this 
letter  ? — A  young  man  that  nobody  knows— an 
utter  Btranger  in  the  place — a  young  adventurer, 
no  doubt,  who  is  looking  out  for  a  good  fortune. 
However,  on  that  point,  he  has  mistaken  his 
aim. 

His  family  was  known  to  my  father,  said 
Emily,  modestly,  and  without  appearing  to  be 
sensible  of  the  last  sentence. 

0  !  that  is  no  recommendation  at  all,  replied 
her  aunt,  with  her  usual  readiness  upon  this 
topic ;  he  took  such  strange  fancies  to  people. 
He  was  always  judging  persons  by  their  coun- 
tenances, and  was  continually  deceived. — Yet 
it  was  but  now,  madam,  that  you  judged  me 
guilty  by  my  countenance,  said  Emily,  with  a 
design  of  reproving  Madame  Cheron,  to  which 
she  was  induced  by  this  disrespectful  mention 
of  her  father. 

1  called  you  here,  resumed  her  annt,  colour- 
ing, to  tell  you,  that  I  will  not  be  disturbed,  in 
my  own  house,  by  any  letters  or  visits  from 
young  men  who  may  take  a  fancy  to  flatter  you. 
This  M.  de  Valentine — I  think  you  call  him— 
has  the  impertinence  to  beg  I  will  permit  him 
to  pay  his  respects  to  me  !  I  shall  send  him  a 
proper  answer.  And  for  you,  Emily,  I  repeat 
it  once  for  all— if  you  are  not  contented  to  con- 
form to  my  directions,  and  to  my  way  of  life,  I 
ahall  give  up  the  task  of  overlooking  your  con- 


no  longer  trouble  myself  with 
your  education,  but  shall  send  you  to  board  in 
a  convent. 

Dear  madam,  said  Emily,  bursting  into  tears, 
and  overcome  by  the  rude  suspicions  her  aunt 
had  cxprcs&d,  how  have  I  deserved  these  re- 
proofs ? — She  could  say  no  more  ;  and  so  very 
fearful  was  she  of  acting  with  any  degree  of  im- 
propriety in  the  affair  itself,  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  Madame  Cheron  might,  perhaps,  have 
prevailed  with  her  to  bind  herself  by  a  promise 
to  renounce  Valancourt  for  ever.  Her  mind, 
weakened  by  her  terrors,  would  no  longer  suffer 
her  to  view  nim  as  she  had  formerly  done:  she 
feared  the  error  of  her  own  judgment,  not  that 
of  Madame  Cheron ;  and  feared  also,  that,  in 
her  former  conversation  with  him  at  La  Vallee, 
she  had  not  conducted  herself  with  sufficient  re- 
serve. She  knew  that  she  did  not  deserve  the 
coarse  suspicions  which  her  aunt  had  thrown 
out ;  hut  a  thousand  scruples  rose  to  torment  her, 
such  as  would  never  have  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Madame  Cheron.   Thus  rendered  anxious  to 


avoid  every  opportunity  of  erring,  and  willing 
to  submit  to  any  restrictions  that  her  aunt 
should  think  proper,  she  expressed  an  obedience, 
to  which  Madame  Cheron  did  not  give  much 
confidence,  and  which  she  seemed  to  consider  as 
the  consequence  of  either  fear  or  artifice. 

Well,  then,  said  she,  promise  me  that  you 
will  neither  see  this  young  man,  nor  write  to 
him,  without  my  consent — Dear  madam,  re- 
plied Emily,  can  you  suppose  I  would  do  either, 
unknown  to  you  r — I  don't  know  what  to  sup- 
pose. There  is  no  knowing  how  young  women 
will  act  It  is  difficult  to  place  any  confidence 
in  them,  for  they  have  seldom  sense  enough  to 
wish  for  the  respect  of  the  world. 

Alas !  madam,  said  Emily,  I  am  anxious  for 
my  own  respect ;  my  father  taught  me  the 
lue  of  that :  he  said  if  I  deserved  my  own  este* 
that  of  the  world  would  follow  of  course. 

My  brother  was  a  good  kind  of  a  man, 
plied  Madame  Cheron,  but  he  did  not  know  the 
world.    I  am  sure  I  have  always  felt  a  proper 

respect  for  myself ;  yet  She  stopped  ;  but 

she  might  have  added,  that  the  world  had  not 
always  shewn  respect  to  her  ;  and  this,  without 
impeaching  its  judgment 

Well !  resumed  Madame  Cheron,  you  have 
not  given  me  the  promise,  though,  that  I  de- 
mand.— Emily  readily  gave  it ;  and,  being  then 
readily  suffered  to  withdraw,  she  walked  into 
the  garden  ;  tried  to  compose  her  spirits ;  and, 
at  length,  arrived  at  her  favourite  pavilion  at 
the  end  of  the  terrace,  where,  seating  herself  at 
one  of  the  embowered  windows  that  opened 
upon  a  balcony,  the  stillness  and  seclusion  of 
the  scene  allowed  her  to  re-collect  her  thoughts, 
and  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  form  a  clearer 
judgment  of  her  former  conduct.  She  endea- 
voured to  review  with  exactness  all  the  particu- 
lars of  her  conversation  with  Valancourt  at  La 
Vallee ;  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  nothing 
that  could  alarm  her  delicate  pride,  and  thus  to 
be  confirmed  in  the  self-esteem  which  was  so 
necessary  to  her  peace.  Her  mind  then  became 
tranquil  :  and  she  saw  Valancourt  amiable  and 
intelligent  as  he  had  formerly  appeared,  and 
Madame  Cheron  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  remembrance  of  her  lover,  however,  brought 
with  it  many  very  painful  emotions,  for  it  by  no 
means  reconciled  her  to  the  thought  of  resign- 
ing him  ;  and,  Madame  Cheron  having  already 
shewn  how  highly  she  disapproved  of  the  attach- 
ment, she  foresaw  much  suffering  from  the  op- 
position of  interests :  yet  with  all  this  was  min- 
gled a  degree  of  delight,  which,  in  spite  of  rea- 
son, partook  of  hope.  She  determined,  how- 
ever, thst  no  consideration  should  induce  her  to 
permit  a  clandestine  correspondence,  and  to  ob- 
serve in  her  conversation  with  Valancourt, 
should  they  ever  meet  again,  the  same  nicety  of 
reserve  which  had  hitherto  marked  her  conduct. 


again  !— she  shrunk,  as  if  this  was  a 


* 
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stance  which  had  never  before  occurred  to  her, 
and  tears  came  to  her  eye*  ;  which  she  hastily 
dried,  for  she  heard  footsteps  approaching,  and 
then  the  door  of  the  pavilion  open,  and,  on 
taming,  she  saw — Valan court.  An  emotion  of 
mingled  pleasure,  surprise,  and  apprehension, 
pressed  so  suddenly  upon  her  heart  as  almost  to 
overcome  her  spirits :  the  colour  left  her  cheeks ; 
then  returned  brighter  than  before;  and  Bhe  was 
for  a  moment  unable  to  speak,  OT  to  rise  from 

I her  chair.  His  countenance  was  the  mirror  in 
which  she  saw  her  own  emotions  reflected,  and 
i  it  roused  her  to  self-command.  The  joy  which 
had  animated  his  features  when  he  entered  the 
pavilion,  was  suddenly  repressed,  as,  approach- 
ing, he  perceived  her  agitation,  and  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice  inquired  after  her  health.  Recovered 
from  her  first  surprise,  she  answered  him  with 
a  tempered  smile;  but  a  variety  of  opposite 
emotions  still  assailed  her  heart,  and  struggled 
to  subdue  the  mild  dignity  of  her  manner.  It 
was  difficult  to  tell  which  predominated — the 
joy  of  seeing  Valancourt,  or  the  terror  of  her 
aunt's  displeasure  when  she  should  hear  of  this 
meeting.  After  some  short  and  embarrassed 
conversation,  she  led  him  into  the  gardens,  and 
inquired  if  he  had  seen  Madame  Cheron. — No, 
said  he,  I  have  not  yet  seen  her,  for  they  told 
me  she  was  engaged ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  learned 
that  you  were  in  the  gardens,  I  came  hither. — 
He  paused  a  moment,  in  great  agitation,  and 
then  added — May  I  venture  to  tell  you  the  pur- 
port of  my  visit,  without  incurring  your  dis- 
pleasure, and  to  hope  that  you  will  not  accuse 
me  of  precipitation  in  now  availing  myself  of 
the  permission  you  once  gave  me  of  addressing 
your  family  ? — Emily,  who  knew  not  what  to 
reply,  was  spared,  from  farther  perplexity,  and 
was  sensible  only  of  fear,  when,  on  raising  her 
eyes,  she  saw  Madame  Cheron  turn  into  the 
avenue.  As  the  consciousness  of  innocence  re- 
turned, this  fear  was  so  far  dissipated  as  to  per- 
mit her  to  appear  tranquil ;  and,  instead  of 
avoidi  ng  her  aunt,  she  advanced  with  Valancourt 
to  meet  her.  The  look  of  haughty  and  impa- 
tient displeasure  with  which  Madame  Cheron 
regarded  them,  made  Emily  shrink  ;  who  un- 
derstood, from  a  single  glance,  that  this  meet- 
ing was  believed  to  have  been  more  than  acci- 
dental :  having  mentioned  Valancourt'g  name, 
she  became  again  too  much  agitated  to  remain 
with  them,  and  returned  into  the  chateau ;  where 
she  awaited  long,  in  a  state  of  trembling  anxiety, 
the  conclusion  of  the  conference.  She  anew  not 
how  to  account  for  Valancourt  s  visit  to  her  aunt 
before  he  had  received  the  permission  he  solicit- 
ed, since  she  was  ignorant  of  a  circumstance 
which  would  have  rendered  the  request  useless, 
even  if  Madame  Cheron  had  been  inclined  to 
grant  it.  Valancourt,  in  the  agitation  of  his  spi- 
rits, had  forgotten  to  date  his  letter ;  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Madame  Cheron  to  return 
an  answer ;  and,  when  he  recollected  this  cir- 


cumstance, he  was,  perhaps,  not  so  sorry  for  the 
omission,  as  glad  of  the  excuse  it  allowed  him 
for  waiting  on  her  before  she  could  send  a  re- 
fusal. 

Madame  Cheron  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Valancourt ;  and,  when  she  returned  to  the  cha- 
teau, her  countenance  expressed  ill-humour, 
but  not  the  degree  of  severity  which  Emily  had 
apprehended.  I  have  dismissed  this  young  man 
at  last,  said  she  ;  and  I  hope  my  house  will  never 
again  be  disturbed  with  similar  visits.  He  as- 
sures me,  that  your  interview  was  not  precon- 
certed.— Dear  madam  !  said  Emily,  in  extreme 
emotion,  you  surely  did  not  ask  him  the  ques- 
tion ? — Most  certainly  I  did :  you  could  not  sup- 
pose I  should  be  so  imprudent  as  to  neglect  it. 
— Good  God !  exclaimed  Emily,  what  an  opinion 
must  he  form  of  roe,  since  you,  madam,  could 
express  a  suspicion  of  such  ill  conduct ! — It  is 
of  very  little,  consequence  what  opinion  he 
may  form  of  you,  replied  her  aunt,  for  I  have 
put  an  end  to  the  affair ;  but  I  believe  he  will 
not  form  a  worse  opinion  of  me  for  my  prudent 
conduct.  I  let  him  see  that  I  was  not  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  that  I  had  more  delicacy  than 
to  permit  any  clandestine  correspondence  to  be 
carried  on  in  my  house. 

Emily  had  frequently  heard  Madame  Cheron 
use  the  word  delicacy,  but  she  was  now  more 
than  usually  perplexed  to  understand  how  she 
meant  to  apply  it  in  this  instance,  in  which  her 
whole  conduct  appeared  to  merit  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  term. 

It  was  very  inconsiderate  of  my  brother,  re- 
sumed Madame  Cheron,  to  leave  the  trouble  of 
overlooking  your  conduct  to  me.  I  wish  you 
were  well  settled  in  life.  But,  if  I  find  that  I 
am  to  be  farther  troubled  with  such  visitors  as 
this  M.  Valancourt,  I  shall  place  you  in  a  con- 
vent at  once :  so  remember  the  alternative.  This 
young  man  has  the  impertinence  to  own  to  me 
—he  owns  it !— that  his  fortune  is  very  small, 
and  that  he  is  chiefly  dependent  on  an  elder 
brother  and  on  the  profession  he  has  chosen ! 
He  should  have  concealed  these  circumstances, 
at  least,  if  he  expected  to  succeed  with  me.  Had 
he  the  presumption  to  suppose  I  would  marry 
ray  niece  to  a  person  such  as  he  describes  him- 

Emily  dried  her  tears  when  she  heard  of  the 
candid  confession  of  Valancourt ;  and  though 
the  circumstances  it  discovered  were  afflicting 
to  her  hopes,  his  artless  conduct  gave  her  a  de- 
gree of  pleasure  that  overcame  every  other  emo- 
tion. But  she  was  compelled,  even  thus  early 
in  life,  to  observe  that  good  sense  and  noble  in- 
tegrity are  not  always  sufficient  to  cope  with 
folly  and  narrow  cunning ;  and  lfer  heart  was 
pure  enough  to  allow  her,  even  at  this  trying 
moment,  to  look  with  more  pride  on  the  defeat 
of  the  former,  than  with  mortification  on  the 
conquests  of  the  latter. 

Madame  Cheron  pursued  her  triumph  — He 
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has  also  thought  proper  to  tell  me,  that  he  will 
receive  his  dismission  from  no  person  hut  your- 
self. This  favour,  however,  1  have  absolutely 
refused  him :  he  shall  learn,  that  it  is  quite  suf- 
ficient that  I  disapprove  him.  And  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  repeating, — that,  if  you  concert 
any  means  of  interview  unknown  to  me,  you 
shall  leave  my  house  immediately. 

How  little  do  you  know  me,  madam, ,  that 
you  should  think  such  an  injunction  necessary  ! 
said  Emily,  trying  to  suppress  her  emotion  ; 
how  little  of  the  dear  parents  who  educated  me  ! 

Madame  Cheron  now  went  to  dress  for  an  en- 
gagement which  she  had  made  for  the  evening ; 
and  Emily,  who  would  gladly  have  been  excu- 
sed from  attending  her  aunt,  did  not  ask  to  re- 
main at  home,  lest  her  request  should  be  attri- 
buted to  an  improper  motive.  When  she  retired 
to  her  own  room.,  the  little  fortitude  which  had 
supported  her  in  the  presence  of  her  relation, 
forsook  her :  she  remembered  only  that  Valan- 
court,  whose  character  appeared  more  amiable 
from  every  circumstance  that  unfolded  it,  was 
banished  from  her  presence— perhaps  for  ever ! 
— and  she  passed  the  time  in  weeping,  which, 
according  to  her  aunt's  direction,  she  ought  to 
have  employed  in  dressing.  This  important 
duty  was,  however,  quickly  dispatched ;  though, 
when  she  joined  Madame  Cheron  at  table,  her 
eyes  betrayed  that  she  had  been  in  tears,  and 
drew  upon  her  a  severe  reproof. 

Her  efforts  to  appear  cheerful  did  not  entire- 
ly fail,  when  she  joined  the  company  at  the 
house  of  Madame  Clairval,  an  elderly  widow 
lady,  who  had  lately  come  to  reside  at  Thou- 
louse,  on  an  estate  of  her  late  husband.  She  had 
lived  many  years  at  Paris  in  a  splendid  style ; 
had  naturally  a  gay  temper ;  and,  since  her  re- 
sidence at  Thoulouse,  had  given  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  entertainments  that  had  been 
seen  in  that  neighbourhood. 

These  excited  not  only  the  envy,  but  the 
trifling  ambition  of  Madame  Cheron  ;  who, 
since  she  could  not  rival  the  splendour  of  her 
festivities,  was  desirous  of  being  ranked  in  the 
number  of  her  most  intimate  friends.  For  this 
purpose  she  paid  her  the  most  obsequious  atten- 
tion, and  made  a  point  of  being  disengaged 
whenever  she  received  an  invitation  from  Ma- 
dame Clairval ;  of  whom  she  talked  wherever 
she  went,  and  derived  much  self-consequence 
from  impressing  a  belief,  on  her  general  ac- 
quaintance, that  they  were  on  the  most  familiar 
footing. 

The  entertainments  of  this  evening  consisted 
of  a  ball  and  supper  :  it  was  a  fancy  ball ;  and 
the  company  danced  in  groups  in  the  gardens, 
which  were  very  extensive.  The  high  and 
luxuriant  trees  under  which  the  groups  assem- 
bled, were  illuminated  with  a  profusion  of  lamps, 
disposed  with  taste  and  fancy.  The  gay  and 
various  dresses  of  the  company,  (some  of  whom 
were  seated  ou  the  turf,  conversing  at  their  ease, 


observing  the  cotillon*,  taking  refreshments, 
and  sometimes  touching  sportively  a  guitar ;) 
the  gallant  manners  of  the  gentlemen  ;  the  ex- 
quisitely capricious  air  of  the  ladies ;  the  light 
fantastic  steps  of  their  dances ;  the  musicians, 
with  the  lute,  the  hautboy,  and  the  tabor,  seat- 
ed at  the  foot  of  an  elm  ;  and  the  sylvan  scenery 
of  woods  around  ;  were  circumstances  that  uni- 
tedly formed  a  characteristic  and  striking  picture 
of  French  festivity.  Emily  surveyed  the  gaiety 
of  the  scene  with  a  melancholy  kind  of  pleasure ; 
and  her  emotion  may  be  imagined,  when,  as  she 
stood  with  her  aunt  looking  at  one  of  the  groups,  \ 
she  perceived  Valanoourt — saw  him  dancing  \ 
with  a  young  and  Inauaful  lady — saw  him  con  ver- 1 
sing  with  her  with  a  mixture  of  attention  and  i 
familiarity  such  as  she  had  seldom  observed  in  \ 
his  manner.  She  turned  hastily  from  the  scene, 
and  attempted  to  draw  away  Madame  Cheron, 
who  was  conversing  with  Signor  Cavigni,  and 
neither  perceived  Valanoourt,  nor  was  willing  to 
be  interrupted.  A  faintness  suddenly  came  over 
Emily,  and,  unable  to  support  herself,  she  sat 
down  on  a  turf  bank  beneath  the  trees,,  where 
several  other  persons  were  seated.  One  of  these 
observing  the  extreme  paleness  of  her  counte- 
nance, inquired  if  she  was  ill,  and  begged  she 
would  allow  him  to  fetch  her  a  glass  of  water ; 
for  which  politeness  she  thanked  him,  but  did 
not  accept  it.  Her  apprehension  lest  Valanoourt 
should  observe  her  emotion,  made  her  anxious 
to  overcome  it ;  and  she  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
re-compose  her  countenance.  Madame  Cheron 
was  still  conversing  with  Cavigni ;  and  the  Count 
Bauvillers,  who  had  addressed  Emily,  made 
some  observations  upon  the  scene,  to  which  she 
answered  almost  unconsciously  ;  for  her  mind 
was  still  occupied  with  the  idea  of  Valan court, 
to  whom  it  was  with  extreme  uneasiness  that 
she  remained  so  near.  Some  remarks,  however, 
which  the  Count  made  upon  the  dance,  obliged 
her  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  it ;  and,  at  that 
moment,  Valancourt's  met  hers.  Her  colour  fa- 
ded again  :  she  felt  that  she  was  relapsing  into 
faintness,  and  instantly  averted  her  looks,  but 
not  before  she  had  observed  the  altered  counte- 
nance of  Valancourt  on  perceiving  her.  t  She 
would  have  left  the  spot  immediately,  had  she 
not  been  conscious  that  this  conduct  would  have 
shewn  him  more  obviously  the  interest  he  held 
in  her  heart ;  and,  having  tried  to  attend  to  the 
Count's  conversation,  and  to  join  in  it,  she  at 
length  recovered  her  spirits.  But,  when  he  made 
some  observation  on  Valancourt's  partner,  the 
fear  of  shewing  that  she  was  interested  in  the 
remark  would  have  betrayed  it  to  him,  had  not 
the  Count,  while  he  spoke,  looked  towards  the 
person  of  whom  he  was  speaking.    The  lady, 
said  he,  dancing  with  that  young  chevalier, 
who  appears  to  be  accomplished*  in  everything 
but  in  dancing,  is  ranked  among  the  beauties  of  . 
Thoulouse.    She  is  handsome,  and  her  fortune 
will  be  very  large.    I  hope  she  will  make  n 
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better  choice  in  a  partner  for  life  than  she  has 
done  in  a  partner  for  the  dance ;  for  I  observe 
he  has  just  put  the  set  into  great  confusion — he 
docs  nothing  but  commit  blunders.  I  am  sur- 
prised that,  with  his  air  and  figure,  he  has  not 
taken  more  care  to  accomplish  himself  in  dancing. 

Emily,  whose  heart  trembled  at  every  word 
that  was  now  uttered,  endeavoured  to  turn  the 
conversation  from  Valan court,  by  inquiring  the 
name  of  the  lady  with  whom  he  danced ;  but, 
before  the  Count  could  reply,  the  dance  con- 
cluded ;  and  Emily,  perceiving  that  Valancourt 
was  coming  towards  ner,  rose,  and  joined  Ma- 
dame Cheron. 

Here  is  the  Chevalier  Valancourt,  madam, 
said  she,  in  a  whisper :  pray  let  us  go.  Her  aunt 
immediately  moved  on,  but  not  before  Valan- 
court had  reached  them  ;  who  bowed  lowly  to 
Madame  Cheron,  and  with  an  earnest  and  de- 
jected look  to  Emily ;  with  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her  effort,  an  air  of  more  than  common 
reserve  prevailed.  The  presence  of  Madame 
Cheron  prevented  Valancourt  from  remaining, 
and  he  passed  on,  with  a  countenance  whose 
melancholy  reproached  her  for  having  increased 
it.  Emily  was  called  from  the  musing  fit  into 
which  she  had  fallen,  by  the  Count  Bauvillcrs, 
who  was  known  to  her  aunt. 

I  have  your  pardon  to  beg,  ma'amselle,  said 
he,  for  a  rudeness,  which  you  will  readily  be- 
lieve was  quite  unintentional.  I  did  not  Know 
that  the  chevalier  was  your  acquaintance  when 
I  so  freely  criticised  his  dancing. — Emily  blush- 
ed and  smiled ;  and  Madame  Cheron  spared  her 
the  difficulty  of  replying.  If  you  mean  the 
person  who  has  just  passed  us,  said  she,  I  can 
assure  you  he  is  no  acquaintance  of  either  mine 
or  Ma'amselle  St  Aubert's :  I  know  nothing  of 
him. 

O  !  that  is  the  Chevalier  Valancourt,  said  Ca- 
vigni carelessly,  and  looking  back.— You  know 
him  then  ?  said  Madame  Cheron. — I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  him,  replied  Cavigni. — You  don't 
know,  then,  the  reason  I  have  to  call  him  im- 
pertinent:— he  has  had  the  presumption  to  ad- 
mire my  niece ! 

If  every  man  deserves  the  title  of  impertinent 
who  admires  Ma'amselle  St  Aubert,  replied  Ca- 
vigni, I  fear  there  are  a  great  many  impertinents, 
and  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  myself  one  of 
the  number. 

O  signor  !  said  Madame  Cheron,  with  an  af- 
fected smile,  I  perceive  you  have  learnt  the  art 
of  complimenting  since  you  came  into  France. 
But  it  is  cruel  to  compliment  children,  since 
they  mistake  flattery  for  truth. 

Cavigni  turned  away  his  face  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  with  a  studied  air,  Whom,  then, 
are  we  to  compliment,  madam  ? — for  it  would 
be  absurd  to  compliment  a  woman  of  refined 
understanding :  she  is  above  all  praise.  As  he 
finished  the  sentence,  he  gave  Emily  a  sly  look, 
and  the  smile,  that  had  lurked  in  his  eye,  stole 


forth.  She  perfectly  understood  it,  and  blush- 
ed for  Madame  Cheron  ;  who  replied,  You  are 
perfectly  right,  signor :  no  woman  of  understand- 
ing can  endure  compliment. 

I  have  heard  Signor  Montoni  say,  rejoined 
Cavigni,  that  he  never  knew  but  one  woman 
who  deserved  it. 

Well!  exclaimed  Madame  Cheron,  with  a 
short  laugh,  and  a  smile  of  unutterable  com- 
placency ;  and  who  could  she  be  ? 

O  !  replied  Cavigni,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake 
her ;  for,  certainly,  there  is  not  more  than  one 
woman  in  the  world  who  has  both  the  merit  to 
deserve  compliment  and  the  wit  to  refuse  it : 
most  women  reverse  the  case  entirely. — He  look- 
ed again  at  Emily,  who  blushed  deeper  than  be- 
fore for  her  aunt,  and  turned  froin  him  with  dis- 
pleasure. 

Well,  signor !  said  Madame  Cheron  ;  I  pro- 
test you  are  a  Frenchman  :  I  never  heard  a  fo- 
reigner say  anything  half  so  gallant  as  that ! 

True,  madam,  said  the  Count,  who  had  been 
some  time  silent,  and  with  a  low  bow  ;  but  the 
gallantry  of  the  compliment  had  heen  utterly 
lost,  but  for  the  ingenuity  that  discovered  the 
application. 

Madame  Cheron  did  not  perceive  the  mean- 
ing of  this  too  satirical  sentence,  and  she  there- 
fore escaped  the  pain  which  Emily  felt  on  her 
account.  O  !  here  comes  Signor  Montoni  him- 
self, said  her  aunt ;  I  protest  I  will  tell  him  all 
the  fine  things  you  have  been  saying  to  me. — 
The  signor,  however,  passed  at  this  moment  into 
another  walk.  Pray,  who  is  it  that  has  so  much 
engaged  your  friend  this  evening  ?  asked  Ma- 
dame Cheron,  with  an  air  of  chagrin :  I  have 
not  seen  him  once. 

He  had  a  very  particular  engagement  with 
the  Marquis  La  Riviere,  replied  Cavigni,  which 
has  detained  him,  I  perceive,  till  this  moment, 
or  he  would  have  done  himself  the  honour  of 
paying  his  respects  to  you,  madam,  sooner,  as  he 
commissioned  me  to  say.  But,  I  know  not  how 
it  is — your  conversation  is  so  fascinating,  that 
it  can  charm  even  memory,  I  think  ;  or  I  should 
certainly  have  delivered  my  friend's  apology 
before. 

The  apology,  sir,  would  have  been  more  sa- 
tisfactory from  himself,  said  Madame  Cheron ; 
whose  vanity  was  more  mortified  by  Montoni's 
neglect  than  flattered  by  Cavigni's  compliment. 
Her  manner  at  this  moment,  and  Cavigni's  late 
conversation,  now  awakened  a  suspicion  in  Emi- 
ly's mind,  which,  notwithstanding  that  some  re- 
collections served  to  confirm  it,  appeared  pre- 
posterous. She  thought  she  perceived  that  Mon- 
toni was  paying  serious  addresses  to  her  aunt, 
and  that  she  not  only  accepted  them,  but  was 
jealously  watchful  of  any  appearance  of  neglect 
on  his  part. — That  Madame  Cberon,  at  her 
years,  should  elect  a  second  husband,  was  ridi- 
culous, though  her  vanity  made  it  not  impossi- 
ble ;  but  that  Montoni,  with  his  discernment, 
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his  figure,  and  pretension*,  should  make  a  choice 
of  Madame  Cher  on,  appeared  most  wonderful. 
Her  thoughts,  however,  did  not  dwell  long  on 
this  subject— nearer  interests  pressed  upon  them : 
Valancourt  rejected  of  her  aunt,  and  Valancourt 
dancing  with  a  gay  and  beautiful  partner,  alter- 
nately tormented  her  mind.  As  she  passed  along 
the  garden,  she  looked  timidly  forward,  half 
fearing  and  half  hoping  that  he  might  appear 
in  the  crowd ;  and  the  disappointment  she  felt 
on  not  seeing  him,  told  her  that  she  had  hoped 
more  than  she  had  feared. 

Montoni  soon  after  joined  the  party.  He 
muttered  over  some  short  speech  about  regret 
for  having  been  so  long  detained  elsewhere, 
when  he  knew  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
seting  Madame  Cheron  here ;  and  she,  recei- 
ving the  apology  with  the  air  of  a  pettish  girl, 
addressed  herself  entirely  to  Cavigni,  who  look- 
ed archly  at  Montoni,  as  if  he  would  have  said, 
I  will  not  triumph  over  you  too  much — I  will 
have  the  goodness  to  bear  my  honours  meekly ; 
but  look  sharp,  signor,  or  I  shall  certainly  run 
away  with  your  prize. 

The  supper  was  served  in  different  pavilions 
in  the  gardens,  as  well  as  in  one  large.saloon  of 
the  chateau,  and  with  inorc  of  taste  than  either 
of  splendour  or  even  of  plenty.  Madame  Cheron 
ana  her  party  supped  with  Madame  Clairval  in 
the  saloon ;  and  Emily  with  difficulty  disguised 
her  emotion,  when  she  saw  Valancourt  placed  at 
the  same  table  with  herself.  There  Madame 
Cheron,  having  surveyed  him  with  high  displea- 
sure, said  to  some  person  who  sat  next  to  her, 
Pray,  who  is  that  young  man  ? — It  is  the  Che- 
valier Valancourt,  was  the  answer.— Vp  Jam 
not  ignorant  of  his  name ;  but  who  is  cm*  Che- 
valier Valancourt,  that  thus  intrudes  himself  at 
this  table  ? — The  attention  of  the  person  to  whom 
she  spoke  was  called  off  before  she  received  a 
second  reply.  The  table  at  which  they  sat  was 
very  long ;  and  Valancourt  being  seated,  with 
his  partner,  near  the  bottom,  and  Emily  near 
the  top,  the  distance  between  them  may  account 
for  his  not  immediately  perceiving  her.  She  avoid- 
ed looking  to  that  end  of  the  table ;  but,  when- 
ever her  eyes  happened  to  glance  towards  it,  she 
observed  him  conversing  with  his  beautiful  com- 
panion ;  and  the  observation  did  not  contribute 
to  restore  her  peace,  any  more  than  the  accounts 
she  heard  of  the  fortune  and  accomplishments 
of  this  same  lady. 

Madame  Cheron,  to  whom  these  remarks 
were  sometimes  addressed,  because  they  sup- 

SDrted  topics  for  trivial  conversation,  seemed  in- 
efatigable  in  her  attempts  to  depreciate  Valan- 
court ;  towards  whom  she  felt  all  the  petty  re- 
sentment of  a  narrow  pride.  I  admire  the  lady, 
said  she,  but  I  must  condemn  her  choice  of  a 
partner. — Oh,  the  Chevalier  Valancourt  is  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  young  men  we  have, 
replied  the  lady  to  whom  this  remark  was  ad- 
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dressed.  It  is  whispered,  that  Mademoiselle 
d'Emery,  andher  very  largefortune,  arc  to  be  his. 

Impossible !  exclaimed  Madame  Cheron,  red- 
dening with  vexation ;  it  is  impossible  that  she 
can  be  so  destitute  of  taste :  he  has  so  little  the 
air  of  a  person  of  condition,  that,  if  I  did  not 
see  him  at  the  table  of  Madame  Clairval,  I 
should  never  have  suspected  him  to  be  one.  I 
have,  besides,  p  articular  reasons  for  believing 
the  report  to  be  erroneous. 

I  cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  it,  replied  the  la- 
dy, gravely,  disgusted  by  the  abrupt  contra- 
diction she  had  received  concerning  her  opinion 
of  Valancourt's merit. — You  will,  perhaps,  doubt  J 
it,  said  Madame  Cheron,  when  I  assure  you  that; 
it  was  only  this  morning  that  I  rejected  his  suit- 

This  was  said  without  any  intention  of  impo-* 
sing  the  meaning  it  conveyed,  but  simply  from 
a  habit  of  considering  herself  the  roost  lmpor-j 
tant  person  in  every  affair  that  concerned  her  \ 
niece,  and  because,  literally,  the  had  rejected! 
Valancourt. — Your  reasons  are  indeed  such  as  - 
cannot  be  doubted,  replied  the  lady,  with  an  ironi- 
cal smile — Any  more  than  the  discernment  of 
the  Chevalier  valancourt,  added  Cavigni,  who 
stood  by  the  chair  of  Madame  Cheron,  and  had 
heard  her  arrogate  to  herself,  as  he  thought,  a  dis- 
tinction which  had  been  paid  to  her  niece. — His 
discernment  may  be  justly  questioned,  sign  or, 
said  Madame  Cheron ;  who  was  not  flattered  by 
what  she  understood  to  be  an  encomium  on  Emily. 

Alas !  exclaimed  Cavigni,  surveying  Madame 
Cheron  with  affected  ecstasy,  how  vain  is  that ; 
assertion,  while  that  face — that  shape — that  air  \ 
— combine  to  refute  it !  Unhappy  Valancourt !  1 
his  discernment  has  been  his  destruction. 

Emily  looked  surprised  and  embarrassed ;  the  ; 
lady  who  had  lately  spoken  astonished  ;  and  ; 
Madame  Cheron,  who,  though  she  did  not  per-  j 
fectly  understand  this  speech,  was  very  ready  to  [ 
believe  herself  complimented  by  it,  said,  smil-  l 
ingly,  O  signoT,  you  are  very  gallant ;  but  those  -. 
who  hear  you  vindicate  the  chevalier's  discern- 
ment, will  suppose  that  I  am  the  object  of  it. 

They  cannot  doubt  it,  replied  Cavigni,  bow- 
ing low. 

And  would  not  that  be  very  mortifying,  sig- 
nor  ? 

Unquestionably  it  would,  said  Cavigni. 
I  cannot  endure  the  thought,  said  Madame 
Cheron. 

It  is  not  to  be  endured,  replied  Cavigni. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  so  humiliating 
a  mistake  ?  rejoined  Madame  Cheron. 

Alas !  I  cannot  assist  you,  replied  Cavigni, 
with  a  deliberating  air.  Your  only  chance  of 
refuting  the  calumny,  and  of  making  people  un- 
derstand what  you  wish  them  to  believe,  is  to 
persist  in  your  first  assertion ;  for,  when  they 
are  told  of  the  chevalier's  want  of  discernment, 
it  is  possible  they  may  suppose  he  never  presu- 
med to  distress  you  with  his  admiration.  But 
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then  again — that  diffidence,  which  renders  you 
to  insensible  to  your  own  perfections — they  will 
consider  this  ;  and  Valancourt's  taste  will  not  be 
doubted,  though  you  arraign  it.  In  short,  they 
will,  in  spite  of  vour  endeavours,  continue  to 
believe,  what  might  very  naturally  have  occur- 
red to  them  without  any  hint  of  mine — that  the 
chevalier  has  taste  enough  to  admire  a  beautiful 
woman. 

All  this  is  very  distressing!  said  Madame 
Cheron,  with  a  profound  sigh. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  what  is  so  distress- 
ing? said  Madame  Clairval,  who  was  struck 
with  the  rueful  countenance  and  doleful  accent 
with  which  this  was  delivered. 

It  is  a  delicate  subject,  replied  Madame  Che- 
ron ;  a  very  mortifying  one  to  me. — I  am  con- 
cerned to  hear  it,  said  Madame  Clairval.  I  hope 
nothing  has  occurred,  this  evening,  particularly, 
to  distress  you? — Alas,  yes!  within  this  half 
hour ;  and  I  know  not  where  the  report  may 
end.  My  pride  was  never  so  shocked  before. 
But  I  assure  you  the  report  is  totally  void  of 
foundation. — Good  God  f  exclaimed  Madame 
Clairval,  what  can  be  done  ?  Can  you  point  out 
any  way  by  which  I  can  assist  or  console  you  ? 

The  only  way  by  which  you  can  do  either, 
replied  Madame  Cheron,  is  to  contradict  the  re- 
port-wherever you  go. 

Well !  but  pray  inform  me  what  I  am  to 
contradict. 

It  is  so  very  humiliating,  that  I  know  not  how 
to  mention  it,  continued  Madame  Cheron ;  but 
you  shall  judge.  Do  you  observe  that  young 
man  seated  near  the  bottom  of  the  table,  who  is 
conversing  with  Mademoiselle  d'Emery  ? — Yes ; 
I  perceive  whom  you  mean. — You  observe  how 
little  he  has  the  an-  of  a  person  of  condition  ?  I 
was  saying,  just  now,  that  I  should  not  have 
thought  him  a  gentleman,  if  I  had  not  seen  him 
at  this  table.—  Well !  but  the  report,  said  Ma- 
dame Clairval :  let  me  understand  the  subject 
of  your  distress ! — Ah !  the  subject  of  my  dis- 
tress, replied  Madame  Cheron : — this  person, 
whom  nobody  knows — (I  beg  pardon,  madam, 
I  did  not  consider  what  I  said)— this  imper- 
tinent young  man,  having  had  the  presump- 
tion to  address  my  niece,  has,  I  fear,  given  rise 
to  a  report  that  he  had  declared  himself  my  ad- 
mirer. Now  only  consider  how  very  mortify  ing 
such  a  report  must  be !  You,  I  know,  will  feel 
for  my  situation.  A  woman  of  ray  condition  ! 
Think  how  degrading  even  the  rumour  of  such 
an  alliance  must  be ! 

Degrading  indeed  !  my  poor  friend !  said  Ma- 
dame CI  airval.  You  may  rely  upon  it,  I  will 
contradict  the  report  wherever  1  go. — As  she  said 
which,  she  turned  her  attention  upon  another 
part  of  the  company ;  and  Cavigni,  who  had 
hitherto  appeared  a  grave  spectator  of  the  scene, 
now  fearing  he  should  be  unable  to  smother  the 
laugh  that  convulsed  him,  walked  abruptly  away. 


I  perceive  you  do  not  know,  said  the  lady 
who  sat  near  Madame  Cheron,  that  the  gen- 
tleman you  have  been  speaking  of  is  Madame 
Clairval  s  nephew  ! — Impossible!  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame Cheron ;  who  now  began  to  perceive  that 
she  had  been  totally  mistaken  in  her  judgment 
of  Valancourt,  and  to  praise  him  aloud,  with  as 
much  servility  as  she  had  before  censured  him 
with  frivolous  malignity. 

Emily,  who,  dunng  the  greater  part  of  this 
conversation,  bad  been  so  absorbed  in  thought 
as  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  hearing  it,  was  now 
extremely  surprised  by  her  aunt's  praise  of  Va- 
lancourt,' with  whose  relationship  to  Madame 
Clairval  she  was  unacquainted ;  but  she  was  not 
sorry  when  Madame  Cheron  (who,  though  she 
now  tried  to  appear  unconcerned,  was  really 
much  embarrassed),  prepared  to  withdraw,  im- 
mediately after  supper.  Montoni  then  came  to 
hand  Ma/lame  Cheron  to  her  carriage,  and  Ca- 
vigni, with  an  arch  solemnity  of  countenance, 
followed  with  Emily  ;  who,  as  she  wished  them 
good  night,  and  drew  up  the  glass,  saw  Valan- 
court among  the  crowd  at  the  gates.  Before 
the  carriage  drove  off,  he  disappeared.  Madame 
Cheron  forbore  to  mention  him  to  Emily ;  and, 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  chateau,  they  se- 
parated for  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  Emily  sat  at 
breakfast  with  her  aunt,  a  letter  was  brought  to 
her,  of  which  she  knew  the  hand- writing  upon 
the  cover ;  and,  as  she  received  it  with  a  trem- 
bling hand,  Madame  Cheron  hastily  inquired 
from  whom  it  came.  Emily,  with  her  leave, 
broke  the  seal,  and  observing  the  signature  of 
Valancourt,  gave  it,  unread,  to  her  aunt,  who 
received  it  with  impatience ;  and,  as  she  look- 
ed it  over,  Emily  endeavoured  to  read  in  her 
countenance  its  contents.  Having  returned  the 
letter  to  her  niece,  whose  eyes  asked  if  she  might 
examine  it,  Yes,  read  it,  child,  said  Madame 
Cheron,  in  a  manner  less  severe  than  she  bad  ex- 
pected ;  and  Emily  had,  perhaps,  never  before 
so  willingly  obeyed  her  aunt.  In  this  letter 
Valancourt  said  little  of  the  interview  of  the 
preceding  day, but  concluded  with  declaring  that 
he  would  accept  his  dismission  from  Emily  on- 
ly, and  with  entreating  that  she  would  allow  him 
to  wait  upon  her  on  the  approaching  evening. 
When  she  read  this,  she  was  astonished  at  the 
moderation  of  Madame  Cheron,  and  looked  at 
her  with  timid  expectation  as  she  said  sorrow- 
fully,— What  am  I  to  say,  madam? 

Why — we  must  see  the  young  man,  I  believe, 
replied  her  aunt,  and  hear  what  he  has  farther 
to  say  for  himself.  You  may  tell  him  he  may 
come.— Emily  dared  scarcely  credit  what  she 
heard.  Yet  stay,  added  Madame  Cheron ;  I  will 
tell  him  so  myself. — She  called  for  pen  and  ink ; 
Emily  still  not  daring  to  trust  the  emotions  she 
felt,  and  almost  sinking  beneath  them.  Her  sur- 
prise would  have  been  less,  had  she  overheard, 
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on  the  preceding  evening,  what  Madame  Che- 
ron  had  not  forgotten — that  Valancourt  was  the 
nephew  of  Madame  Clairval. 

What  were  the  particulars  of  her  aunt's  note 
Emily  did  not  learn,  but  the  result  was  a  visit 
from  Valancourt  in  the  evening ;  whom  Madame 
C  heron  received  alone ;  and  they  had  a  long 
conversation  before  Emily  was  called  down. 
When  she  entered  the  room,  her  aunt  was  con- 
versing with  complacency,  and  she  saw  the  eyes 
of  Valancourt,  as  he  impatiently  rose,  animated 
with  hope. 

We  have  been  talking  over  this  affair,  said 
Madame  Cheron.  The  Chevalier  has  been  tell- 
ing me,  that  the  late  Monsieur  Clairval  was  the 
brother  of  the  Countess  de  Duvarney,  his  mo- 
ther. I  only  wish  he  had  mentioned  his  relation- 
ship to  Madame  Clairval  before:  I  certainly 
should  have  considered  that  circumstance  as  a 
sufficient  introduction  to  my  house. — Valancourt 
bowed,  and  was  going  to  address  Emily,  but 
her  aunt  prevented  him.  I  have,  therefore, 
consented  that  you  shall  receive  his  visits ;  and, 
though  I  will  not  bind  myself  by  any  promise, 
or  say  that  1  shall  consider  him  as  my  nephew, 
yet  I  shall  permit  the  intercourse,  and  glial  1 
look  forward  to  any  farther  connection  as  an 
event  which  may  possibly  take  place  in  a  course 
of  years,  provided  the  chevalier  rises  in  his  pro- 
fession, or  any  circumstance  occurs  which  may 
make  it  prudent  for  him  to  take  a  wife.  But 
Mons.  Valancourt  will  observe,  and  you  too, 
Emily,  that,  till  that  happens,  I  positively  for- 
bid any  thoughts  of  marrying. 

Emily's  countenance,  during  this  coarse 
speech,  varied  every  instant,  and,  towards  its 
conclusion,  her  distress  had  so  much  increased, 
that  she  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room. 
Valancourt,  meanwhile,  scarcely  less  embarrass- 
ed, did  not  dare  to  look  at  her  for  whom  he 
was  thus  distressed ;  but,  when  Madame  Che- 
ron was  silent,  he  said — Flattering,  madam,  as 
your  approbation  is  to  me — highly  as  I  am  ho- 
noured by  it — I  have  yet  so  much  to  fear,  that 
I  scarcely  dare  to  hope. — Pray,  sir,  explain  your- 
self, said  Madame  Cheron — An  unexpected  re- 
quisition, which  embarrassed  Valancourt  again, 
and  almost  overcame  him  with  confusion,  at 
circumstances,  on  which,  had  he  been  only  a 
spectator  of  the  scene,  he  would  have  smiled. 

Till  I  receive  Mademoiselle  St  Aubert's  per- 
mission to  accept  your  indulgence,  said  he,  fal- 
teringly — till  she  allows  me  to  hope — 

O !  is  that  all  ?  interrupted  Madame  Cheron. 
Well,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  answer  for  her. 
But  at  the  same  time,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  ob- 
serve to  you,  that  I  am  her  guardian,  and  that 
I  expect,  in  every  instance,  that  my  will  is  hers. 

As  she  said  this,  she  rose,  and  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  Emily  and  Valancourt  in  a  state 
of  mutual  embarrassment ;  and,  when  Valan- 
court's  hopes  enabled  him  to  overcome  his  fears, 
and  to  address  her  with  the  zeal  and  sincerity 


so  natural  to  him,  it  was  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  hear  with 
distinctness  his  solicitations  and  inquiries. 

The  conduct  of  Madame  Cheron  in  this  affair 
had  been  entirely  governed  by  selfish  vanity. 
Valancourt,  in  his  first  interview,  had,  with 
great  candour,  laid  open  to  her  the  true  state  of 
bis  present  circumstances  and  his  future  expec- 
tances, and  she,  with  more  prudence  than  hu- 
manity, had  absolutely  ana  abruptly  rejected 
his  suit.  She  wished  her  niece  to  marry  ambi- 
tiously ;  not  because  she  desired  to  see  her  in 
possession  of  the  happiness  which  rank  and 
wealth  are  usually  believed  to  bestow,  but  be- 
cause she  desired  to  partake  the  importance 
which  such  an  alliance  would  give.  When, 
therefore, .  she  discovered  that  Valancourt  was 
the  nephew  of  a  person  of  so  much  consequence 
as  Madame  Clairval,  she  became  anxious  for  the 
connection,  since  the  prospect  it  afforded  of  fu- 
ture fortune  and  distinction  for  Emily,  promi- 
sed the  exaltation  she  coveted  for  herself.  Her 
calculations  concerning  fortune,  in  this  alliance, 
were  guided  rather  by  her  wishes  than  by  any 
hint  of  Valancourt,  or  strong  appearance  of  pro- 
bability ;  and,  when  she  rested  ner  expectation 
on  the  wealth  of  Madame  Clairval,  she  seemed 
totally  to  have  forgotten  that  the  latter  had  a 
daughter.  Valancourt,  however,  had  not  for- 
gotten this  circumstance ;  and  the  consideration 
of  it  had  made  him  so  modest  in  his  expectations 
from  Madame  Clairval,  that  he  had  not  even 
named  the  relationship  in  his  first  conversation 
with  Madame  Cheron.  But,  whatever  might  be 
the  future  fortune  of  Emily,  the  present  distinc- 
tion which  the  connection  would  afford  for  her- 
self was  certain,  since  the  splendour  of  Madame 
Clairval'8  establishment  was  such  as  to  excite 
the  general  envy  and  partial  imitation  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Thus  had  she  consented  to  in- 
volve her  niece  in  an  engagement  to  which  she 
saw  only  a  distant  and  uncertain  conclusion, 
with  as  fettle  consideration  of  her  happiness  as 
when  she  had  so  precipitately  forbidden  it :  for 
though  she  herself  possessed  the  means  of  ren- 
dering this  union  not  only  certain,  but  prudent, 
yet  to  do  so  was  no  part  of  her  present  inten- 
tion. 

From  this  period  Valancourt  made  frequent 
visits  to  Madame  Cheron,  and  Emily  passed  in 
his  society  the  happiest  hours  she  had  known 
since  the  death  of  her  father.  They  were  both 
too  much  engaged  by  the  present  moments  to 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  future.  They 
loved  and  were  beloved,  and  saw  not,  that  the 
very  attachment,  which  formed  the  delight  of  . 
their  present  days,  might  possibly  occasion  the  '-( 
sufferings  of  years.  Meanwhile,  Madame  Che-  1 
ron's  intercourse  with  Madame  Clairval  became 
more  frequent  than  before,  and  her  vanity  was 
already  gratified  by  the  opportunity  of  proclaim- 
ing, wherever  she  went,  the  attachment  that  sub- 
sisted between  their  nephew  and  niece. 
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Montoni  was  now  also  become  a  daily  guest 
at  the  chateau,  and  Emily  was  compelled  to  ob- 
serve, that  he  really  was  a  suitor,  and  a  favour- 
ed suitor,  to  her  aunt. 

Thus  passed  the  winter  months,  not  only  in 
peace,  but  in  happiness  to  Valancourt  and  Emi- 
ly ;  the  station  of  his  regiment  being  so  near 
Thoulouse,  as  to  allow  this  frequent  intercourse. 
The  pavilion  on  the  terrace  was  the  favourite 
scene  of  their  interviews,  and  there  Emily,  with 
Madame  Cheron,  would  work,  while  Valancourt 
read  aloud  works  of  genius  and  taste,  listened  to 
her  enthusiasm,  expressed  his  own,  and  caught 
new  opportunities  of  observing  that  their  minds 
were  formed  to  constitute  the  happiness  of  each 
other  ;  the  same  taste,  the  same  noble  and  be- 
nevolent sentiments,  animating  each. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


A>  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Hebrid-Isles. 
M.iced  far  amid  the  melancholy  main, 
(Whether  it  be  lone  fancy  him  beguiles, 
Or  that  aerial  beings  aometimet  deign 
To  stand  embodied  to  our  senses  plain,) 
Sec*  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low, 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Fhcrbus  dip*  his  wai 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and  fro, 


Cattle  of  Indolent*. 

Madame  CiiEaox's  avarice  at  length  yielded 
to  her  vanity.  Some  very  splendid  entertainment* 
which  Madame  Clairval  had  given,  and  the  ge- 
neral adulation  which  was  paid  her,  made  the 
former  more  anxious  than  before  to  secure  an 
alliance  that  would  so  much  exalt  her  in  her 
own  opinion  and  in  that  of  the  world.  She  pro- 
posed terms  for  the  immediate  marriage  of  her 
niece,  and  offered  to  give  Emily  a  dower,  pro- 
f  vided  Madame  Clairval  observed  equal  terms  on 
the  part  of  her  nephew.  Madame  Clairval  lis- 
tened to  the  proposal,  and,  considering  that  Emi- 
ly was  the  apparent  heiress  of  her  aunt's  wealth, 
accepted  it.  Meanwhile  Emily  knew  nothing 
of  the  transaction  till  Madame  Cheron  inform- 
ed her,  that  she  must  make  preparation  for  the 
nuptials,  which  would  be  celebrated  without 
farther  delay  ;  then,  astonished,  and  wholly  un- 
able to  account  for  this  sudden  conclusion,  which 
Valancourt  had  not  solicited,  (for  he  was  igno- 
rant of  what  had  passed  between  the  elder  ladies, 
and  had  not  dared  to  hope  such  good  fortune,) 
she  decisively  objected  to  it.  Madame  Cheron, 
however,  quite  as  jealous  of  contradiction  now 
as  she  had  been  formerly,  contended  for  a  speedy 
nnrriige  with  as  much  vehemence  as  she  had 
formerly  opposed  whatever  had  the  most  remote 
possibility  of  leading  to  it ;  and  Kraily's  scruples 
disappeared,  when  she  again  saw  Valancourt, 
who  was  now  informed  of  the  happiness  design- 
ed for  him,  and  came  to  claim  a  promise  of  it 


While  preparations  were  making  for  these 
nuptials,  Montoni  became  the  acknowledged 
lover  of  Madame  Cheron ;  and,  though  Madame 
Clairval  was  much  displeased  when  she  heard  of 
the  approaching  connection,  and  was  willing  to 
prevent  that  of  Valancourt  with  Emily,  her  con- 
science told  her  that  she  had  no  right  thus  to 
trifle  with  their  peace,  and  Madame  Clairval, 
though  a  woman  of  fashion,  was  far  less  advan- 
ced than  her  friend  in  the  art  of  deriving  satis- 
faction from  distinction  and  admiration  rather 
than  from  conscience. 

Emily  observed  with  concern  the  ascendency 
which  Montoni  had  acquired  over  Madame  Che- 
ron, as  well  as  the  increasing  frequency  of  his 
visits ;  and  her  own  opinion  of  this  Italian  was 
confirmed  by  that  of  Valancourt,  who  had  always 
expressed  a  dislike  of  him.  As  she  was,  one 
morning,  sitting  at  work  in  the  pavilion,  enjoy- 
ing the  pleasant  freshness  of  spring,  whose  co- 
lours were  now  spread  upon  the  landscape,  and 
listening  to  Valancourt,  who  was  reading,  but 
who  often  laid  aside  the  book  to  converse,  she 
received  a  summons  to  attend  Madame  Cheron 
immediately,  and  had  scarcely  entered  the  dress- 
ing-room, when  she  observed  with  surprise  the 
dejection  of  her  aunt's  countenance,  and  the  con- 
trasted gaiety  of  her  dress.  So,  niece ! — said 
Madame,  and  she  stopped  under  some  degree 
of  embarrassment — I  sent  for  you  :  I — I  wish- 
ed to  see  you :  I  have  news  to  tell  you :  from 
this  hour  you  must  consider  the  Signor  Monto- 
ni as  your  uncle — we  were  married  this  morn- 
ing. 

Astonished— not  so  much  at  the  marriage,  as 
at  the  secrecy  with  which  it  had  been  conclu- 
ded, and  the  agitation  with  which  it  was  an- 
nounced—Emily, at  length,  attributed  the  pri- 
vacy to  the  wish  of  Montoni,  rather  than  of  her 
aunt.  His  wife,  however,  intended  that  the 
contrary  should  be  believed,  and  therefore  add- 
ed, You  see  I  wished  to  avoid  a  bustle ;  but 
now  the  ceremony  is  over,  I  shall  do  so  no  long- 
er, and  I  wish  to  announce  to  my  servants  that 
they  must  receive  the  Signor  Montoni  for  their 
master. — Kmily  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  con- 
gratulate her  on  these  apparently  imprudent 
nuptials.  I  shall  now  celebrate  my  marriage 
with  some  splendour,  continued  Madame  Mon- 
toni ;  and,  to  save  time,  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
the  preparation  that  has  been  made  for  yours, 
which  will,  of  course,  be  delayed  a  little  while. 
Such  of  your  wedding  clothes  as  are  ready  I 
shall  expect  you  will  appear  in,  to  do  honour  to 
this  festival.  I  also  wish  you  to  inform  Mon- 
sieur Valancourt  that  I  have  changed  my  name ; 
and  he  will  acquaint  Madame  Clairval.  In  a 
few  days  I  shall  give  a  grand  entertainment,  at 
which  I  shall  reqnest  their  presence. 

Emily  was  so  lost  in  surprise  and  various 
thought,  that  she  made  Madame  Montoni  scarce- 
ly any  reply  ;  but,  at  her  desire,  she  returned  to 
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inform  Valancourt  of  what  had  passed.  Sur- 
prise was  not  bis  predominant  emotion  on  hear- 
ing of  these  hasty  nuptials ;  and  when  be  learned 
that  they  were  to  be  the  means  of  delaying  his 
own,  ana  that  the  very  ornaments  of  the  chateau 
which  had  been  prepared  to  grace  the  nuptial- 
day  of  his  Emily  were  to  be  degraded  to  the  ce- 
lebration of  Madame  Montoni  s,  grief  and  in- 
dignation agitated  bim  alternately.  He  could 
conceal  neither  from  the  observation  of  Emily  ; 
whose  efforts  to  abstract  him  from  these  serious 
emotions,  and  to  laugh  at  the  apprehensive  con- 
siderations that  assailed  him,  were  ineffectual : 
and  when,  at  length,  he  took  leave,  there  was  an 
earnest  tenderness  in  his  manner  that  extreme- 
ly affected  her :  she  even  shed  tears  when  he 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  yet  knew 
not  exactly  why  she  should  do  so- 

Montoni  now  took  possession  of  the  chateau, 
and  the  command  of  its  inhabitants,  with  the 
ease  of  a  man  who  had  long  considered  it  to  be 
his  own.  His  friend  Cavigni,  who  had  been 
extremely  serviceable,  in  having  paid  Madame 
Cheron  the  attention  and  flattery  which  she  re- 
quired, but  from  which  Montoni  too  often  re- 
volted, bad  apartments  assigned  to  him,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  domestics  an  equal  degree  of 
obedience  with  the  master  of  the  mansion. 

Within  a  few  days,  Madame  Montoni,  as  she 
had  promised,  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment 
to  a  very  numerous  company  ;  among  whom 
was  Valancourt ;  but  at  which  Madame  Clair- 
val  excused  herself  from  attending.  There  was 
a  concert,  ball,  and  supper.  Valancourt  was,  of 
course,  Emily's  partner,  and  though,  when  he 
gave  a  look  to  the  decorations  of  the  apartments, 
he  could  not  but  remember  that  they  were  de- 
signed for  other  festivities  than  those  they  now 
contributed  to  celebrate,  he  endeavoured  to 
check  his  concern,  by  considering,  that  a  little 
while  only  would  elapse  before  they  would  be 
given  to  their  original  destination.  During  this 
evening,  Madame  Montoni  danced,  laughed, 
and  talked  incessantly ;  while  Montoni,  talent, 
reserved,  and  somewhat  haughty,  seemed  weary 
of  the  parade,  and  of  the  frivolous  company  it 
had  drawn  together. 

This  was  the  first  and  the  last  entertainment 
given  in  celebration  of  their  nuptials.  Monto- 
ni, though  the  severity  of  his  temper  and  the 
gloominess  of  his  pride  prevented  him  from  en- 
joying such  festivities,  was  extremely  willing 
to  promote  them.  It  was  seldom  that  he  could 
meet,  in  any  company,  a  man  of  more  address, 
and  still  seldom er  one  of  more  understanding, 
than  himself :  the  balance  of  advantage  in  such 
parties,  or  in  the  connections  which  might  arise 
from  them,  must,  therefore,  be  on  his  side ;  and, 
knowing,  as  he  did,  the  selfish  purposes  for 
which  they  are  generally  frequented,  he  had  no 
objection  to  measure  his  talents  of  dissimulation 
with  those  of  any  other  competitor  for  distinc- 


tion and  plunder :  but  his  wife,  who,  when  her 
own  interest  was  immediately  concerned,  had 
sometimes  more  discernment  than  vanity,  ac- 
quired a  consciousness  of  her  inferiority  to  other 
women  in  personal  attractions,  which,  uniting 
with  the  jealousy  natural  to  the  discovery,  coun- 
teracted his  readiness  for  mingling  with  all  the 
parties  Thoulouse  could  afford.  Till  she  had, 
as  she  supposed,  the  affections  of  an  husband  to 
lose,  she  nad  no  motive  for  discovering  the  un- 
welcome truth,  and  it  had  never  obtruded  itself 
upon  her  ;  but,  now  that  it  influenced  her  poli- 
cy, she  opposed  her  husband's  inclination  for 
company,  with  the  more  eagerness,  because  she 
believed  him  to  be  really  as  well  received  in  the 
female  society  of  the  place,  as,  during  his  ad- 
dresses to  her,  be  bad  affected  to  be. 

A  few  weeks  only  had  elapsed  since  the  mar- 
riage, when  Madame  Montoni  informed  Emily, 
that  the  Signor  intended  to  return  to  Italy  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  preparation  could  be  made 
for  so  long  a  journey.  We  shall  go  to  Venice, 
said  she,  where  the  Signor  has  a  fine  mansion  ; 
and  from  thence  to  his  estate  in  Tuscany. — Why 
do  you  look  so  grave,  child  ?  You,  who  are  so 
fond  of  a  romantic  country  and  fine  views,  will 
doubtless  be  delighted  with  this  journey. 

Am  I  then  to  be  of  the  party,  madam  ?  said 
Emily,  with  extreme-  surprise  and  emotion. — 
Most  certainly,  replied  her  aunt :  how  could  ybu 
imagine  we  should  leave  you  behind  ?  But  I  see 
you  are  thinking  of  the  Chevalier :  he  is  not  yet, 
I  believe,  informed  of  the  journey  ;  but  he  very 
soon  will  be  so :  Signor  Montoni  is  gone  to  ac- 
quaint Madame  Clairval  of  our  journey,  and  to : 
say,  that  the  proposed  connection  between  the . 
families  must  from  this  time  be  thought  of  noj 
more.  t 

The  unfeeling  manner  in  which  Madame 
Montoni  thus  informed  her  niece  that  she  must  ! 
be  separated,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  the  man 
with  whom  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  uni- 
ted for  life,  added  to  the  dismay  which  she  must  \ 
otherwise  have  suffered  at  such  intelligence. 
When  she  could  speak,  she  asked  the  cause  of 
the  sudden  change  in  Madame  s  sentiments,  to- 
wards Valancourt ;  but  the  only  reply  she  could 
obtain  was,  that  the  Signor  nad  forbade  the 
connection,  considering  it  to  be  greatly  inferior 
to  what  Emily  might  reasonably  expect. 

I  now  leave  the  affair  entirely  to  the  Signor, 
added  Madame  Montoni ;  but  I  must  say  that 
M.  Valancourt  never  was  a  favourite  with  me ; 
and  I  was  over-persuaded,  or  I  should  not  have 
given  my  consent  to  the  connection.    I  was 
weak  enough — I  am  so  foolish  sometimes ! — to 
suffer  other  people's  uneasiness  to  affect  me ; . , 
and  so  my  better  judgment  yielded  to  your  af-  1 
fliction.  But  the  Signor  has  very  properly  point-  \ 
ed  out  the  folly  of  this ;  and  he  shall  not  have 
to  reprove  me  a  second  time.  I  am  determined 
that  you  shall  submit  to  those  who  know  how 
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to  guide  you  better  than  yourself — I  am  deter- 
mined that  you  shall  be  conformable. 

Emily  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  as- 
sertions of  this  eloquent  speech,  had  not  her 
mind  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  shock 
it  had  received,  that  she  scarcely  heard  a  word 
of  what  was  latterly  addressed  to  her.  What- 
ever were  the  weaknesses  of  Madame  Mon- 
toni,  she  might  have  avoided  to  accuse  herself 
with  those  of  compassion  and  tenderness  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  especially  to  those  of  Emi- 
ly. It  was  the  same  ambition,  that  lately  pre- 
vailed upon  her  to  solicit  an  alliance  with  Ma- 
dame Churval's  family,  which  induced  her  to 
withdraw  from  it,  now  that  her  marriage  with 
Montoni  had  exalted  her  self-consequence,  and, 
with  it,  her  views  for  her  niece. 

Emily  was,  at  this  time,  too  much  affected  to 
employ  either  remonstrance  or  entreaty  on  this 
topic ;  and  when,  at  length,  she  attempted  the 
latter,  her  emotion  overcame  her  speech,  and 
she  retired  to  her  apartment,  to  think  (if,  in  the 
present  state  of  her  mind,  to  think  was  possible) 
upon  this  sudden  and  overwhelming  subject  It 
was  very  long  before  her  spirits  were  sufficient- 
ly composed  to  permit  the  reflection ;  which, 
when  it  came,  was  dark,  and  even  terrible.  She 
saw  that  Montoni  sought  to  aggrandize  himself 
ift  his  disposal  of  her ;  and  it  occurred,  that  his 
friend  Cavigni  was  the  person  for  whom  he  was 
interested.   The  prospect  of  going  to  Italy  was 
still  rendered  darker,  when  sne  considered  the 
tumultuous  situation  of  that  country — then  torn 
by  civil  commotion  ;  where  every  petty  state 
was  at  war  with  its  neighbour,  and  even  every 
castle  liable  to  the  attack  of  an  invader.  She 
considered  the  person  to  whose  immediate  gui- 
dance she  would  be  committed,  and  the  vast  dis- 
tance that  was  to  separate  her  from  Valancourt ; 
and,  at  the  recollection  of  him,  every  other  image 
vanished  from  her  mind,  and  every  thought  was 
again  obscured  by  grief. 

In  this  perturbed  state  she  passed  some  hours ; 
and,  when  she  was  summoned  to  dinner,  she  en- 
treated permission  to  remain  in  her  own  apart- 
ment: but  Madame  Montoni  was  alone,  and 
the  request  was  refused.  Emily  and  her  aunt 
Raid  little  during  the  repast — the  one  occupied 
by  her  griefs,  the  other  engrossed  by  the  disap- 

Gintment  which  the  unexpected  absence  of 
ontoni  occasioned ;  for  not  only  was  her  va- 
nity piqued  by  the  neglect,  but  her  jealousy 
alarmed  by  what  she  considered  as  a  mysteri- 
ous engagement.  When  the  cloth  was  drawn, 
and  they  were  alone,  Emily  renewed  the  men- 
tion of  Valancourt ;  but  her  aunt,  neither  soft- 
ened to  pity,  nor  awakened  to  remorse,  became 
enraged  that  her  will  should  be  opposed,  and 
the  authority  of  Montoni  questioned,  though 
this  was  done  by  Emily  with  her  usual  gentle- 
ness ;  who,  after  a  long  and  torturing  conversa- 
lion,  reurea  m  tears. 
VOL.  X. 


As  she  crossed  the  hall,  a  person  entered  it  by 
the  great  door,  whom,  as  her  eyes  hastily  glan- 
ced that  way,  she  imagined  to  be  Montoni ;  and 
she  was  passing  on  with  quicker  steps,  when  she 
heard  the  well-known  voice  of  Valancourt 

Emily,  O  !  my  Emily !  cried  he,  in  a  tone  fal- 
tering with  impatience,  while  she  turned,  and, 
as  he  advanced,  was  alarmed  at  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  and  the  eager  desperation  of 
his  air.  In  tears,  Emily  ! — I  would  speak  with 
you,  said  he ;  I  have  much  to  say :  conduct  me 
where  we  may  converse. — But  you  tremble— 
you  are  ill !  Let  me  lead  you  to  a  seat 

He  observed  the  open  door  of  an  apartment, 
and  hastily  took  her  hand  to  lead  her  thither ; 
but  she  attempted  to  withdraw  it,  and  said,  with 
a  languid  smile,  I  am  better  already ;  if  you  wish 
to  see  my  aunt,  she  is  in  the  dining-parlour.— 
I  must  speak  with  you,  my  Emily,  replied  Va- 
lancourt Good  God !  is  it  already  come  to  this  ? 
Are  you  indeed  so  willing  to  resign  me  ? — But 
this  is  an  improper  place — I  am  overheard.  Let 
me  entreat  your  attention,  if  only  for  a  few 
minutes. — When  you  have  seen  my  aunt,  said 
Emily.— I  was  wretched  enough  when  I  came 
hither,  exclaimed  Valancourt :  do  not  increase 
my  misery  by  this  coldness — this  cruel  refusal. 

The  despondency  with  which  he  spoke  this 
affected  her  almost  to  tears ;  but  she  persisted 
in  refusing  to  hear  him  till  he  had  conversed 
with  Madame  Montoni.  Where  is  her  hus- 
band ?  where,  then,  is  Montoni  ?  said  Valan- 
court, in  an  altered  tone :  it  is  he  to  whom  I 
must  speak. 

Emily,  terrified  for  the  consequence  of  the  in- 
dignation that  flashed  in  his  eyes,  tremblingly 
assured  him  that  Montoni  was  not  at  home,  and 
entreated  he  would  endeavour  to  moderate  his 
resentment.  At  the  tremulous  accents  of  her 
voice  his  eyes  softened  instantly  from  wildness 
into  tenderness.  You  are  ill,  Kmily,  said  he — 
They  will  destroy  us  both  !  Forgive  me,  that 
I  dared  to  doubt  your  affection. 

Emily  no  longer  opposed  him,  as  be  led  her 
into  an  adjoining  parlour.  The  manner  in  which 
he  had  named  Montoni  had  so  much  alarmed 
her  for  his  own  safety,  that  she  was  now  only 
anxious  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  his  just 
resentment  He  listened  to  her  entreaties  with 
attention,  but  replied  to  them  only  with  looks 
of  despondency  and  tenderness  ;  concealing,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  sentiments  he  felt  toward 
Montoni,  that  he  might  soothe  the  apprehensions 
which  distressed  her.  But  she  saw  the  veil  he 
had  spread  over  his  resentment ;  and  his  as- 
sumed tranquillity  only  alarming  her  more,  she 
urged,  at  length,  the  impolicy  of  forcing  an  in- 
terview with  Montoni,  and  of  taking  any  mea- 
sure which  might  render  their  separation  irre- 
mediable. Valancourt  yielded  to  these  remon- 
strances ;  and  her  affecting  entreaties  drew  from 
him  a  promise,  that,  however  Montoni  might 
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persist  in  his  design  of  disuniting  them,  he 
would  not  seek  to  redress  his  wrongs  by  violence. 
—-For  my  sake,  said  Emily,  let  the  consideration 
of  what  I  should  suffer  deter  you  from  such  a 
mode  of  revenge  ! — For  your  sake,  Kmily  !  re- 
. plied  Valancourt,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears  of 
tenderness  and  grief,  wnile  he  gazed  upon  her. 
Yes — yes — I  shall  subdue  my  self .  But,  though 
I  have  given  you  my  solemn  promise  to  do  this, 
do  not  expect  that  I  can  tamely  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Montoni :  if  I  could,  I  should  be 
unworthy  of  you.  Yet*  O  Emily !  how  long 
may  he  condemn  me  to  live  without  you — how 
long  may  it  be  before  you  return  to  France ! 

Emily  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  with  assu- 
rances of  her  unalterable  affection,  and  by  re- 
presenting that,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  she 
should  be  her  own  mistress,  as  far  as  related 
to  her  aunt,  from  whose  guardianship  her  age 
would  then  release  her — assurances  which  gave 
little  consolation  to  Valancourt,  who  considered 
that  she  would  then  be  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
power  of  those  whose  dominion  over  her  would 
not  cease  with  their  rights :  but  he  affected  to 
be  consoled  by  them.  Emily,  comforted  by  the 
promise  she  had  obtained,  and  by  his  apparent 
composure,  was  about  to  leave  him,  when  her 
aunt  entered  the  room.  She  threw  a  glance  of 
sharp  reproof  upon  her  niece,  who  immediately 
withdrew,  and  of  haughty  displeasure  upon 
Valancourt. 

.  This  i6  not  the  conduct  I  should  have  expect* 
cd  from  you,  sir,  said  she :  I  did  not  expect  to 
Bee  you  in  my  house,  after  you  had  been  inform- 
ed that  your  visits  were  no  longer  agreeable; 
much  leas,  that  you  would  seek  a  clandestine 
interview  with  my  niece,  and  that  she  would 
grant  one. 

Valancourt  perceiving  it  necessary  to  vindicate 
Emily  from  such  a  design,  explained,  that  the 
purpose  of  his  own  visit  had  been  to  request  an 
interview  with  Montoni ;  and  he  then  entered 
upon  the  subject  of  it,  with  the  tempered  spirit 
which  the  sex,  rather  than  the  respectability,  of 
Madame  Montoni  demanded. 

His  expostulations  were  answered  with  severe 
rebuke :  she  lamented  again,  that  her  prudence 
had  ever  yielded  to  what  she  termed  compas- 
sion ;  and  added,  that  she  was  so  sensible  of  the 
folly  of  her  former  consent,  that,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  repetition,  she  had  committed  the 
aftair  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  Siguor  Montoni. 

The  feeling  eloquence  of  Valancourt,  however, 
at  length  made  her  sensible  in  some  measure 
of  her  unworthy  conduct ;  and  Bhefcecame  sus- 
ceptible to  shame,  but  not  remorse :  Bhe  hated 
Valancourt,  who  awakened  her  to  this  painful 
sensation ;  and,  in  proportion  as  she  grew  dis- 
satisfied with  herself,  her  abhorrence  of  him 
increased.  This  was  also  the  more  inveterate, 
because  his  tempered'  words  and  manner  were 
such  as,  without  accusing  her,  compelled  her  to 
Accuse  herself,  and  neither  left  her  hope  tiiat  the 


odious  portrait  was  the  caricature  of  his  preju- 
dice, nor  afforded  her  an  excuse  for  expressing 
the  violent  resentment  with  which  she  contem- 

E la  ted  it.  At  length  her  anger  rose  to  such  an 
eight,  that  Valancourt  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  house  abruptly,  lest  he  should  forfeit  his 
own  esteem  by  an  intemperate  reply.  He  was 
then  convinced,  that  from  Madame  Montoni  he 
had  nothing  to  hope;  for  what  of  either  pity 
or  justice,  could  be  expected  from  a  person  who 
could  feel  the  pain  of  guilt  without  the  humili-  * 
ty  of  repentance  ? 

To  Montoni  he  looked  with  equal  despon- 
dency; since  it  was  nearly  evident  that  this 
plan  of  separation  originated  with  him,  and  k 
was  not  probable  that  he  would  relinquish 
his  own  views  to  entreaties  or  remonstrances 
which  he  must  have  foreseen, and  have  been  pre- 
pared to  resist.  Yet,  remembering  his  promise 
to  Emily,  and  .more  solicitous  concerning  his 
love  than  jealous  of  his  consequence,  Valan- 
court was  careful  to  do  nothing  that  might  un- 
necessarily irritate  Montoni :  fie  wrote  to  him, 
therefore,*  not  to  demand  an  interview,  but  to 
solicit  one ;  and,  huving  done  this,  he  endea- 
voured to  wait  with  calmness  his  reply. 

Madame  Clairval  was  passive  in  the  affair. 
When  she  gave  her  approbation  to  Val  an  court's 
marriage,  it  was  in  the  belief  that  Emily  would 
be  the  heiress  of  Madame  Montoni's  fortune ; 
and  though,  upon  the  nuptials  of  the  latter, 
when  she  perceived  the  fallacy  of  this  expecta- 
tion, her  conscience  had  withheld  her  from 
adopting  any  measure  to  prevent  the  union, 
her  benevolence  was  not  sufficiently  active  to 
impel  her  towards  any  step  that  might  now  pro- 
mote it.  She  was,"  on  the  contrary,  secretly 
pleased  that  Valancourt  was  released  from  an 
engagement,  which  she  considered  to  be  as  in- 
ferior, in  point  of  fortune,  to  his  merit,  as  his 
alliance  was  thought  by  Montoni  to  be  humilia- 
ting to  the  beauty  of  Emily  ;  and,  though  her 
pride  was  wounded  by  this  rejection  of  a  mem- 
ber of  her  family,  she  disdained  to  shew  resent- 
ment otherwise  than  by  silence. 

Montoni,  in  his  reply  to  Valancourt,  said, 
that,  as  an  interview  could  neither  remove  the 
objections  of  the  one,  nor  overcome  the  wishes 
of  the  other,  it  would  serve  only  to  produce  use- 
less altercation  between  them :  he  therefore 
thought  proper  to  refuse  it. 

In  consideration  of  the  policy  suggested  by 
Emily,  and  of  his  promise  to  ner,  Valancourt 
restrained  the  impulse  that  urged  him  to  the 
house  of  Montoni,  to  demand  what  had  been  de- 
nied to  his  entreaties ;  he  only  repeated  his  so- 
licitations to  see  him  ;  seconding  them  with  all 
the  arguraenta  his  situation  could  suggest.  Thus, 
several  days  passed  in  remonstrance  on  one  side, 
and  inflexible  denial  on  the  other ;  for,  whether 
it  was  fear,  or  shame,  or  the  hatred  which  re- 
sults from  both,  that  made  Montoni  shun  the 
man  he  had  injured,  he  was  peremptory  in  his 
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refusal,  and  was  neither  softened  to  pity  by  the 
agony  which  VaUncourt's  letters  pourtrayed, 
nor  awakened  to  a  repentance  of  his  own  injus- 
tice by  the  strong  remonstrances  he  employed. 
At  length  Valanconrt's  letters  were  returned 
unopened ;  and  then,  in  the  first  moments  of 
passionate  despair,  he  forgot  every  promise  to 
Emily,  except  the  solemn  one  which  bound  him 
to  avoid  violence,  and  hastened  to  Montoni's 
chateau,  determined  to  see  him  by  whatever 
other  means  might  be  necessary.  Montoni  was 
denied ;  and  Valancourt,  when  he  afterwards 
inquired  for  Madame,  and  Ma'amselle  St  Au- 
bert,  was  absolutely  refused  admittance  by  the 
servants.  Not  choosing  to  submit  himself  to  a 
contest  with  these,  be  at  leugth  departed ;  and, 
returning  home  in  a  state  of  mind  approaching 
to  frenzy,  wrote  to  Emily  of  what  had  passed 
— expressed  without  restraint  all  the  agony  of 
his  heart — and  entreated  that,  since  he  must 
not  otherwise  hope  to  see  her  immediately,  she 
would  allow  him  an  interview  unknown  to  Mon- 
toni. Soon  after  he  had  dispatched  this,  his 
passions  becoming  more  temperate,  he  was  sen- 
sible of  the  error  he  had  committed,  in  having 
given  Emily  new  subject  of  distress  in  the  strong 
mention  of  his  own  suffering,  and  would  have 
given  half  the  world,  had  it  been  his,  to  recover 
the  letter.  Emily,  however,  was  spared  the  pain 
she  must  have  received  from  it,  by  the  suspici- 
ous policy  of  Madame  Montoni ;  who  had  or- 
dered, that  all  letters  addressed  to  her  niece 
should  be  delivered  to  herself,  and  who,  after 
having  perused  this,  and  indulged  the  expres- 
sions of  resentment  which  VaUncourt's  mention 
of  Montoni  provoked,  had  consigned  it  to  the 
flames. 

Montoni,  meanwhile,  every  day  more  impa- 
tient to  leave  France,  gave  repeated  orders  for 
dispatch  to  the  servants  employed  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey,  and  to  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  transacting  some  particular  busi- 
ness. He  preserved  a  steady  silence  to  the  let* 
ters  in  which  Valancourt,  despairing  of  greater 
good,  and  having  gubdued  the  passion  that  had 
transgressed  against  his  policy,  solicited  only 
the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  bid  Emily 
farewell.  But,  when  Valancourt  learned  that 
she  was  really  to  set  out  in  a  very  few  days,  and 
that  it  was  designed  he  should  see  her  no  more, 
forgetting  every  consideration  of  prudence,  he 
dared,  in  a  second  letter  to  Emily,  to  propose  a 
clandestine  marriage.  This  also  was  transmit- 
ted to  Madame  Montoni ;  and  the  last  day  of 
Emilys  stay  at  Thoulousc  arrived,  without  af- 
fording Valancourt  even  a  line  to  soothe  his  suf- 
ferings, or  a  hope  that  he  should  be  allowed  a 
parting  interview. 

During  this  period  of  torturing  suspense  to 
Valancourt,  Emily  was  sunk  into  that  kind  of 
stupor  with  which  sudden  and  irremediable 
misfortune  sometimes  overwhelms  the  mind. 
Loving  him  with  the  tenderest  affection,  and 


having  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  him  as 
the  friend  and  companion  of  all  her  future  days, 
she  had  no  ideas  of  happiness  that  were  not  con- 
nected with  him.  What,  then,  must  have  been 
her  suffering,  when  thus  suddenly  they  were  to 
be  separated,  perhaps  for  ever ! — certainly  to  be 
thrown  into  distant  parts  of  the  world,  where 
they  could  scarcely  hear  of  each  other's  exist- 
ence ; — and  all  this  in  obedience  to  the  will  of 
a  stranger,  (for  such  was  Montoni,)  and  of  a 
person  who  had  but  lately  been  anxious  to 
hasten  their  nuptials !  It  was  in  vain  that  she 
endeavoured  to  subdue  her  grief,  and  resign 
herself  to  an  event  which  she  could  not  avoid. 
The  silence  of  Valancourt  afflicted  more  than  it 
surprised  her,  since  she  attributed  it  to  its  just 
occasion  ;  but  when  the  day  preceding  that  on 
which  she  was  to  quit  Thoulousc  arrived,  and 
she  heard  no  mention  of  his  being  permitted  to 
take  leave  of  her,  grief  overcame  every  consi- 
deration that  had  made  her  reluctant  to  speak 
of  him,  and  she  inquired  of  Madame  Montoni 
whether  this  consolation  had  been  refused.  Her 
aunt  informed  her  that  it  had ;  adding,  that, 
after  the  provocation  she  had  herself  received 
from  Valancourt  in  their  last  interview,  and  the 
persecution  which  the  Signorhad  suffered  from 
his  letters,  no  entreaties  should  avail  to  procure 
it — If  the  Chevalier  expected  this  favour  from 
us,  said  she,  he  should  have  conducted  himself 
in  a  very  different  manner:  he  should  have 
waited  patiently,  till  he  knew  whether  we  were 
disused  to  grant  it,  and  not  have  come  and  re- 
moved me,  because  I  did  not  think  proper  to 
bestow  my  niece  upon  him,  and  then  have  per- 
sisted in  troubling  the  Signor,  because  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  enter  into  any  dispute  about 
so  childish  an  affair.  His  behaviour,  through- 
out, has  been  extremely  presumptuous  and  im- 
pertinent ;  and  I  desire  that  1  may  never  hear 
his  name  repeated,  and  that  you  will  get  the 
better  of  those  foolish  sorrows  and  whims,  and 
look  like  other  people,  and  not  appear  with  that 
dismal  countenance,  as  if  you  were  ready  to 
cry  ;  for,  though  you  say  nothing,  you  cannot 
conceal  your  grief  from  my  penetration :  I  can 
see  you  are  ready  to  cry  at  this  moment,  though 
I  am  reproving  you  for  it— ay,  even  now,  in 
spite  of  my  commands. 

Emily,  having  turned  away  to  hide  her  tears, 
quitted  the  room  to  indulge  them ;  and  the  day 
was  passed  in  an  intensity  of  anguish,  such  as 
she  had,  perhaps,  never  known  before.  When 
she  withdrew  to  her  chamber  for  the  night,  she 
remained  in  (ne  chair  where  she  had  placed  her- 
self on  entering  the  room,  absorbed  in  her  grief, 
till  long  after  every  member  of  the  family,  ex- 
cept herself,  was  retired  to  rest.  She  could  not 
divest  herself  of  a  belief  that  she  had  parted 
with  Valancourt  to  meet  no  more— a  belief 
which  did  not  arise  merely  from  foreseen  cir- 
cumstances ;  for,  though  the  length  of  the  jour- 
ney she  was  about  to  commence,  the  uncertain-* 
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ty  as  to  the  period  of  her  return,  together  with  reached  which,  its  obscurity  did  not  prevent  the 
the  prohibitions  she  had  received,  seemed  to  emotion  that  a  fuller  view  of  its  well-known 
justify  it,  she  yielded  also  to  an  impression,  scene  would  have  excited.  The  lattices  were 
which  she  mistook  for  a  presentiment,  that  she  thrown  back,  and  shewed,  beyond  their  em- 
was  going  from  Valancourt  for  ever.  How  bowered  arch,  the  moonlight  landscape,  shadowy 
dreadful  to  her  imagination,  too,  was  the  dis-  and  soft — its  groves  and  plains  extending  gra- 
tancc  that  would  separate  them — the  Alps,  those  dually  and  indistinctly  to  the  eye;  its  distant 
tremendous  barriers !  would  rise,  and  whole  mountains  catching  a  stronger  gleam ;  and  the 
countries  extend  between  the  regions  where  each  nearer  river  reflecting  the  moon,  and  trembling 
must  exiBt !  To  live  in  adjoining  provinces,  to  to  her  rays. 

live  even  in  the  same  country,  though  without       Emily,  as  she  approached  the  lattice,  was 

seeing  him,  was  comparative  happiness  to  the  sensible  of  the  features  of  this  scene  only  as 

conviction  of  this  dreadful  length  of  distance.  they  served  to  bring  Valancourt  more  immcdi- 

Her  mind  was  at  length  so  much  agitated  by  ately  to  her  fancy.  Ah  !  said  she,  with  a  heavy 

the  consideration  of  her  state,  and  the  belief  sigh,  as  she  threw  herself  into  a  chair  by  the 

that  she  had  seen  Valancourt  for  the  last  time,  window,  how  often  have  we  sat  together  in  this 

that  she  suddenly  became  very  faint,  and,  look-  spot— often  have  looked  upon  that  landscape  ! 

ing  round  the  chamber  for  something  that  might  Never,  never  more  shall  we  view  it  together 

revive  her,  she  observed  the  casements,  and  had  never,  never  more,  perhaps,  shall  we  look  upon 

just  strength  to  throw  one  open,  near  which  she  each  other ! 

seated  herself.  The  air  recalled  her  spirits,  and       Her  tears  were  suddenly  stopped  by  terror : 
the  still  moon -light,  that  fell  upon  the  elms  of  a  voice  spoke  near  her  in  the  pavilion — she 
a  long  avenue  fronting  the  window,  somewhat  shrieked :  it  spoke  again ;  and  she  distinguish- 
soothed  them,  and  determined  her  to  try  whether  ed  the  well-known  tones  of  Valancourt.  It  was, 
exercise  and  the  open  air  would  not  relieve  the  indeed,  Valancourt,  who  supported  her  in  his 
intense  pain  that  bound  her  temples.    In  the  arms !  For  some  moments  their  emotion  would 
chateau  all  was  still;  and,  passing  down  the  not  suffer  either  to  speak. — Emily!  said  Valan- 
great  staircase  into  the  hall,  from  whence  a  pas-  court  at  length,  as  he  pressed  her  hand  in  his, 
sage  led  immediately  to  the  garden,  she  softly,  Emily  ! — and  he  was  again  silent ;  but  the 
and  unheard,  as  she  thought,  unlocked  the  door,  cent  in  which  he  had  pronounced  her  i 
and  entered  the  avenue.  Emily  passed  on,  with  pressed  all  his  tenderness  and  sorrow, 
steps  now  hurried  and  now  faltering,  as,  de-       O  my  Emily !  he  resumed,  after  a  long  pause, 
ceived  by  the  shadows  among  the  trees,  she  I  do  then  see  you  once  again,  and  hear  again  the 
fancied  she  saw  some  person  move  in  the  dis-  sound  of  that  voice !  I  have  haunted  this  place, 
tant  perspective,  and  feared  that  it  was  a  spy  of  these  gardens — for  many,  many  nights — with  a 
Madame  Montoni.  Her  desire,  however,  to  re-  faint,  very  faint  hope  of  seeing  you.   This  was 
visit  the  pavilion,  where  she  had  passed  so  many  the  only  chance  that  remained  for  me;  and, 
happy  hours  with  Valancourt,  and  had  admired  thank  Heaven  !  it  has  at  length  succeeded— I 
with  him  the  extensive  prospect  over  Languedoc  am  not  condemned  to  absolute  despair ! 
and  her  native  Gascony,  overcame  her  appro-        Emily  said  something,  she  scarcely  knew 
hension  of  being  observed,  and  she  moved  on  what,  expressive  of  her  unalterable  affection, 
towards  the  terrace,  which,  running  along  the  and  endeavoured  to  calm  the  agitation  of  hia 
upper  garden,  commanded  the  whole  of  the  mind ;  but  Valancourt  could  for  some  time  only 
lower  one,  and  communicated  with  it  by  a  flight  utter  incoherent  expressions  of  his  emotions  ; 
of  marble  steps  that  terminated  the  avenue.  and,  when  he  was  somewhat  more  composed,  he 
Having  reached  these  steps,  she  paused  a  mo-  said,  I  came  hither  soon  after  sun-set,  and  have 
ment  to  look  round ;  for  her  distance  from  the  been  watching  in  the  gardens,  and  in  this  pa- 
chateau  now  increased  the  fear  which  the  still-  vilion,  ever  since ;  for,  though  I  had  now  given 
ness  and  obscurity  of  the  hour  had  awakened,  up  all  hope  of  seeing  you,  I  could  not  resolve  to 
But,  perceiving  nothing  that  could  justify  it,  tear  myself  from  a  place  so  near  to  you,  and 
she  ascended  to  the  terrace ;  where  the  moon-  should  probably  have  lingered  about  the  chateau 
light  shewed  the  long  broad  walk,  with  the  till  morning  dawned.   O  how  heavily  the  mo- 
pavilion  at  its  extremity,  while  the  rays  silver-  ments  have  passed ;  yet  with  what  various  emo- 
ed  the  foliage  of  the  high  trees  and  shrubs  that  tions  have  they  been  marked,  as  I  sometimes 
bordered  it  on  the  right,  and  the  tufted  sum-  thought  I  heard  footsteps,  and  fancied  you  were 
mits  of  those  that  rose  to  a  level  with  the  balus-  approaching,  and  then  again — perceived  only  a 
trade  on  the  left  from  the  garden  below.    Her  dead  and  dreary  silence !  But,  wben  you  opened 
distance  from  the  chateau  again  alarming  her,  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  and  the  darkness  pre- 
she  paused  to  listen :  the  night  was  so  calm  that  vented  my  distinguishing  with  certainty  whether 
no  sound  could  have  escaped ;  but  she  heard  it  was  my  love,  my  heart  beat  so  strongly  with 
only  the  plaintive  sweetness  of  the  nightingale,  hopes  and  fears,  that  I  could  not  speak.  The 
with  the  light  shiver  of  the  leaves,  and  she  pur-  instant  I  heard  the  plaintive  accents  of  your 
sued  her  way  towards  the  pavilion ;  having  voice,  my  doubts  vanished — but  not  my  fears, 
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tilt  you  spoke  of  me :  then,  losing  the  appre- 
hension of  alarming  you  in  the  excess  of  my 
emotion,  I  could  no  longer  be  silent. — O  Emily ! 
these  are  moments,  in  which  joy  and  grief  strag- 
gle so  powerfully  for  pre-eminence,  that  the 
heart  can  scarcely  support  the  contest ! 

Emily's  heart  acknowledged  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  But  the  joy  she  felt  on  thus  meeting 
Valancourt,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was 
lamenting  that  they  must  probably  meet  no 
more,  soon  melted  into  grief,  as  reflection  stole 
oyer  her  thoughts,  and  imagination  prompted 
j  visions  of  the  future.   She  struggled  to  recover 
!  the  calm  dignity  of  mind  which  was  necessary 
J  to  support  her  through  this  last  interview,  and 
which  Valancourt  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
|  attain ;  for  the  transports  of  his  joy  changed 
i    abruptly  into  those  of  suffering,  and  he  express- 
ed, in  the  most  impassioned  language,  his  hor- 
/    ror  of  this  separation,  and  his  despair  of  their 
ever  meeting  again.  Emily  wept  silently  as  she 
listened  to  him  j  and  then,  trying  to  command 
her  own  distress,  and  to  soothe  his,  she  suggest- 
ed every  circumstance  that  could  lead  to  hope. 
But  the  energy  of  his  fears  led  him  instantly  to 
detect  the  friendly  fallacies  which  she  endea- 
voured to  impose  on  herself  and  him,  and  also 
to  conjure  up  illusions  too  powerful  for  his  rea- 
son. 

You  are  going  from  me,  said  he,  to  a  distant 
country — O  how  distant ! — to  new  society,  new 
friends,  new  admirers ! — with  people,  too,  who 
will  try  to  make  you  forget  me,  and  to  promote 
new  connections  f  How  can  I  know  this,  and  not 
know  that  you  will  never  return  for  me — never 
can  be  mine  I— His  voice  was  stifled  by  sigh8.| 
You  believe,  then,  said  Emily,  that  the  pangs 
I  suffer  proceed  from  a  trivial  and  temporary 
interest :  you  believe — 

Sutter,  interrupted  Valancourt,  suffer  for  me ! 
O  Emily,  how  sweet,  how  bitter,  are  those 
words !  what  comfort,  what  anguish,  do  they 
give!  I  ought  not  to  doubt  the  steadiness  of 
I  your  affection ;  yet  such  is  the  inconsistency  of 
I  real  love,  that  it  is  always  awake  to  suspicion, 
J  however  unreasonable — always  requiring  new 
assurances  from  the  object  of  its  interest :  and 
thus  it  is,  that  I  always  feel  revived,  as  by  a 
new  conviction,  when  your  words  tell  me  I  am 
dear  to  you ;  and,  wanting  these,  I  relapse  into 
doubt,  and  too  often  into  despondency. — Then, 
seeming  to  recollect  himself,  he  exclaimed,  But 
what  a  wretch  am  I,  thus  to  torture  you,  and  in 
these  moments,  too ! — I,  who  ought  to  support 
and  comfort  you ! 
This  reflection  overcame  Valancourt  with  ten- 
,  derness ;  but,  relapsing  into  despondency,  he 
again  felt- only  for  himself,  and  lamented  again 
this  cruel  separation,  in  a  voice  and  words  so 
impassioned,  that  Emily  could  no  longer  strug- 
gle to  repress  her  own  grief,  or  to  soothe  his. 
Valancourt,  between  these  emotions  of  love  and 
pity,  lost  the  power,  and  almost  the  wish,  of  re- 


pressing his  agitation  ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of 
convulsive  sobs,  he  at  one  moment  kissed  away 
her  tears ;  then  told  her,  cruelly,  that  possibly 
she  might  never  again  weep  for  him ;  and  then 
tried  to  speak  more  calmly,  but  only  exclaimed, 
O  Emily — my  heart  will  break  f — I  cannot, 
cannot  leave  you !  Now  I  gaze  upon  that  coun- 
tenance, now  I  hold  you  in  my  arms  ! — a  little 
while,  and  all  this  will  appear  a  dream :  I  shall 
look,  and  cannot  see  you  ;  shall  try  to  recollect 
your  features,  and  the  impression  will  be  fled 
from  my  imagination ;  to  hear  the  tones  of  your 
voice,  and  even  memory  will  be  silent ! — I  can- 
not, cannot  leave  you  f— Why  should  we  con- 
fide the  happiness  of  our  whole  lives  to  the  will 
of  people  who  have  no  right  to  interrupt,  and, 
except  in  giving  you  to  me,  have  no  power  to 
promote  it  X  O  Emily,  venture  to  trust  your  own 
heart — venture  to  be  mine  for  ever ! — His  voice 
trembled,  and  he  was  silent.  Emily  continued 
to  weep,  and  was  silent  also  ;  when  Valancourt 
proceeded  to  propose  an  immediate  marriage, 
and  that,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning,  she  should  quit  Madame  Montoni  s 
house,  and  be  conducted  by  him  to  the  church 
of  the  Augustines,  where  a  friar  should  await 
to  unite  them. 

The  silence  with  which  she  listened  to  a  pro- 
posal dictated  by  love  and  despair,  and  enforced 
at  a  moment  when  it  seemed  scarcely  possible 
for  her  to  oppose  it — when  her  heart  was  soften- 
ed by  the  sorrows  of  a  separation  that  might  be 
eternal,  and  her  reason  obscured  by  the  illusions 
of  love  and  terror — encouraged  him  to  hope  that 
it  would  not  be  rejected. — Speak,  my  Emily  ! 
said  Valancourt,  eagerly :  let  me  hear  your  voice, 
let  me  hear  you  confirm  my  fatc.—*She  spoke 
not :  her  cheek  was  cold,  and  her  senses  seem- 
ed to  fail  her ;  but  she  did  not  faint.  To  Valan- 
court's  terrified  imagination  she  appeared  to  be 
dying :  he  called  upon  her  name,  rose  to  go  to 
the  chateau  for  assistance,  and  then,  recollect- 
ing her  situation,  f oared  to  go,  or  to  leave  her 
for  a  moment. 

After  a  few  minutes,  she  drew  a  deep  sigh, 
and  began  to  revive.  The  conflict  she  had  suf- 
fered, between  love,  and  the  duty  she  at  present 
owed  to  her  father's  sister  ;  her  repugnance  to 
a  clandestine  marriage;  her  fear  of  emerging 
on  the  world  with  embarrassments,  such  as 
might  ultimately  involve  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tion in  misery  and  repentance— all  this  various 
interest  was  too  powerful  for  a  mind  already  en- 
ervated by  sorrow,  and  her  reason  had  suffered 
a  transient  suspension.  But  duty  and  good  sense, 
however  hard  the  conflict,  at  length  triumphed 
over  affection  and  mournful  presentiment.  Above 
all,  she  dreaded  to  involve  Valancourt  in  ob- 
scurity and  vain  regret,  which  she  saw,  or 
thought  she  saw,  roust  be  the  too  certain  con- 
sequence of  a  marriage  in  their  present  circum- 
stances ;  and  she  acted,  perhaps,  with  somewhat 
more  than  female  fortitude,  when  she  resolved 
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to  endure  a  present,  rather  than  provoke  a  dis- 
tant, misfortune. 

With  a  candour  that  proved  how  truly  she 
esteemed  and  loved  him,  and  which  endeared 
her  to  him,  if  possible,  more  than  ever,  she  told 
Valancourt  all  her  reasons  for  rejecting  his  pro- 
posals. Those  which  influenced  her  concern- 
ing his  future  welfare,  he  instantly  refuted,  or 
rather  contradicted ;  but  they  awakened  tender 
considerations  for  her,  which  the  frenzy  of 
passion  and  despair  had  concealed  before ;  and 
love,  which  had  but  lately  prompted  him  to 
propose  a  clandestine  and  immediate  marriage, 
now  induced  him  to  renounce  it.  The  triumph 
was  almost  too  much  for  his  heart :  for  Emily's 
sake  he  endeavoured  to  stifle  his  grief ;  but  the 
swelling  anguish  would  not  be  restrained : — O 
Emily  .'said  he,  I  must  leave  you — I  must  leave 
you — and  I  know  it  is  for  ever ! 

Convulsive  sobs  again  interrupted  his  words, 
and  they  went  together  in  silence ;  till  Emily, 
recollecting  the  danger  of  being  discovered,  and 
the  impropriety  of  prolonging  an  interview  which 
might  subject  ner  to  censure,  summoned  all  her 
fortitude  to  utter  a. last  farewell ! 

Stay !  said  Valancourt,  I  conjure  you  stay, 
for  I  have  much  to  tell  you.  The  agitation  of 
my  mind  has  hitherto  suffered  me  to  speak  only 
on  the  subject  that  occupied  it :  I  have  forborne 
to  mention  a  doubt  of  much  importance,  partly 
lest  it  should  appear  as  if  I  told  it  with  an  un- 
generous view  of  alarming  you  into  a  compliance 
with  my  late  proposal. 

Emily,  much  agitated,  did  not  leave  Valan- 
court, but  she  led  nim  from  the  pavilion  ;  and, 
as  they  walked  upon  the  terrace,  he  proceeded 
as  follows  r — 

This  Montoni:  I  have  heard  some  strange 
hints  concerning  him :  are  you  certain  he  is  of 
Madame  Quesnel's  family,  and  that  his  fortune 
is  what  it  appears  to  be? 

I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  either,  replied 
Emily,  in  a  voice  of  alarm.  Of  the  first,  in- 
deed, I  cannot  doubt,  but  I  have  no  certain 
means  of  judging  of  the  latter,  and  I  entreat  you 
will  tell  me  all  you  have  heard. 

That  I  certainly  will ;  but  it  is  very  imper- 
fect and  unsatisfactory  information :  I  gathered 
it  by  accident  from  an  Italian,  who  was  speak- 
ing to  another  person  of  this  Montoni.  They 
were  talking  of  nis  marriage :  the  Italian  said, 
that;  if  he  was  the  person  he  meant,  he  was  not 
likely  to  make  Madame  Cheron  happy.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  him  in  general  terms  of  dis- 
like, and  then  gave  some  particular  hints,  con- 
cerning his  character,  that  excited  my  curiosity, 
and  I  ventured  to  ask  him  a  few  questions.  He 
was  reserved  in  his  replies ;  but,  after  hesitating 
for  pome  time,  he  owned,  that  he  had  under- 
stood abroad  that  Montoni  was  a  man  of  des- 
perate fortune  and  character.  He  said  some- 
thing of  a  castle  of  Montoni's,  situated  among 
the  Apennines,  and  of  some  strange  circum- 


stances, (hat  might  be  mentioned,  as  to  his  for-  1 
mer  mode  of  life.  I  pressed  him  to  inform  me  / 
farther ;  but  I  believe  the  strong  interest  I  felt 
was  visible  in  my  manner,  and  alarmed  him, 
for  no  entreaties  could  prevail  with  him  to  give 
any  explanation  of  the  circumstances  he  had 
alluded  to,  or  to  mention  anything  farther  con- 
cerning Montoni.  I  observed  to  him,  that,  if 
Montoni  was  possessed  of  a  castle  in  the  Apen- 
nines, it  appeared  from  such  a  circumstance  that 
he  was  of  some  family,  and  also  seemed  to  con- 
tradict the  report  that  he  was  a  man  of  entirely 
broken  fortunes.  He  shook  his  head,  and  look- 
ed as  if  he  could  have  said  a  great  deal,  but 
made  no  reply. 

A  hope  of  learning  something  more  satisfac- 
tory, or  more  positive,  detained  me  in  his  com- 
pany a  considerable  time,  and  I  renewed  the 
subject  repeatedly  ;  but  the  Italian  wrapped 
himself  up  in  reserve,  said — that  what  he  nad 
mentioned  he  had  caught  only  from  floating  re- 
ports and  that  reports  frequently  arose  from  per- 
sonal malice,  and  were  very  little  to  be  depended 
upon.  I  forbore  to  press  the  subject  farther, 
since  it  was  obvious  that  he  was  alarmed  for  the 
consequence  of  what  he  had  already  said  ;  and 
1  was  compelled  to  remain  in  uncertainty  on  a 
point  wheresuBpenseisalmostintolerable.  Think, 
Emily,  what  I  rauct  suffer,  to  see  you  depart  for 
a  foreign  country,  committed  to  the  power  of  a 
man  of  such  doubtful  character  as  is  this  Mon* 
toni !  But  I  will  not  alarm  you  unnecessarily : 
it  is  possible,  as  the  Italian  said  at  first,  that  this 
is  not  the  Montoni  he  alluded  to :  yet,  Emily, 
consider  well  before  you  resolve  to  commit  your- 
self to  him.  O !  I  must  not  trust  myself  to  sneak 
— or  I  shall  renounce  all  the  motives  which  so 
lately  influenced  me  to  resign  the  hope  of  your 
becoming  mine  immediately. 

Valancourt  walked  upon  the  terrace  with  hur- 
ried steps,  while  Emily  remained  leaning  on  the 
balustrade  in  deep  thought.   The  information 
she  had  just  received  excited,  perhaps,  more 
alarm  than  it  could  justify,  and  raised  once  more 
the  conflict  of  contrasted  interests.    She  had  ; 
never  liked  Montoni :  the  fire  and  keenness  of  / 
his  eye,  its  proud  exultation,  its  bold  fierceness,  J 
its  sullen  watchfulness,  as  occasion,  and  even  j 
slight  occasion,  had  called  forth  the  latent  soul, 
she  had  often  observed  with  emotion ;  while 
from  the  usual  expression  of  his  countenance 
she  had  always  shrunk.    From  such  observa-  \ 
tions,  she  was  the  more  inclined  to  believe  that 
it  was  this  Montoni  of  whom  the  Italian  had 
uttered  his  suspicious  hints.   The  thought  of 
being  solely  in  his  power,  in  a  foreign  land,  was 
terrifying  to  her ;  but  it  was  not  by  terror  alone 
that  she  was  urged  to  an  immediate  marriage 
with  Valancourt :  the  tendercst  love  had  already 
pleaded  his  cause,  but  had  been  unable  to  over- 
come her  opinion,  as  to  her  duty,  her  disinter- 
ested considerations  for  Valancourt,  and  the  de- 
licacy which  made  her  revolt  from  a  clandestine 
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union.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  vague 
terror  would  be  more  powerful  than  the  united 
influence  of  lore  and  grief;  but  it  recalled  all 
their  energy,  and  rendered  a  second  conquest 
necessary. 

With  Valancourt,  whose  imagination  was  now 
awake  to  the  suggestion  of  every  passion ;  whose 
apprehensions  for  Emily  had  acquired  strength 
by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  and  became  every 
instant  more  powerful  as  his  mind  brooded  over 
them — with  Valancourt,  no  second  conquest  was 
attainable.  He  thought  he  saw,  in  the  clearest 
light,  and  love  assisted  the  fear,  that  this  jour- 
ney to  Italy  would  involve  Emily  in  misery :  he 
determined,  therefore,  to  persevere  in  opposing 
it,  and  in  conjuring  her  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
title  of  her  lawful  protector. 

Emily !  said  he,  with  solemn  earnestness, 
this  is  no  time  for  scrupulous  distinctions,  for 
weighing  the  dubious  and  comparatively  trifling 
circumstances  that  may  affect  our  future  com- 
fort. I  now  see,  much  more  clearly  than  be- 
fore, the  train  of  serious  dangers  you  are  going 
to  encounter  with  a  man  of  Montoni's  character. 
Those  dark  hints  of  the  Italian  spoke  much,  but 
not  more  than  the  idea  I  have  of  Montoni's  dis- 
position, as  exhibited  even  in  his  countenance, 
i  think  I  see,  at  this  moment,  all  that  could 
have  been  hinted,  written  there.  He  is  the 
Italian  whom  I  fear ;  and  I  conjure  you,  for 
your  own  sake  as  well  as  for  mine,  to  prevent 
the  evils  I  shudder  to  foresee,  O  Emily !  let 
my  tenderness,  my  arms,  withhold  you  from 
them— give  me  the  right  to  defend  you ! 

Emily  only  sighed ;  while  Valancourt  pro- 
ceeded to  remonstrate,  and  to  entreat,  with  all 
the  energy  that  love  ami  apprehension  could  in- 
ire.  But,  as  his  imagination  magnified  to  her 
e  possible  evils  she  was  going  to  meet,  the 
mists  of  her  own  fancy  began  to  dissipate,  and 
allowed  her  todistinguish  the  exaggerated  images 
which  imposed  on  his  reason.  She  considered, 
that  there  was  no  proof  of  Montoni  being  the 
person  whom  the  stranger  had  meant ;  that, 
even  if  he  was  so,  the  Italian  had  noticed  his 
character  and  broken  fortunes  merely  from  re- 
port ;  and  that,  though  the  countenance  of  Mon- 
toni seemed  to  give  probability  to  a  part  of  the 
Tumour,  it  was  not  by  such  circumstances  that 
an  implicit  belief  of  it  could  be  justified.  These 
considerations  would  probably  not  have  arisen 
so  distinctly  to  her  mind,  at  this  time,  had  not 
the  terrors  of  Valancourt  presented  to  her  such 
obvious  exaggerations  of  her  danger  as  incited 
her  to  distrust  the  fallacies  of  passion.  But, 
while  she  endeavoured  in  the  gentlest  manner 
to  convince  him  of  his  error,  she  plunged  him 
into  a  new  one:  his  voice  and  countenance 
changed  to  an  expression  of  dark  despair — 
Emily !  said  he,  tnis,  this  moment  is  the  bit- 
terest that  is  yet  come  to  me.  You  do  not — 
cannot  love  me !— It  would  be  impossible  for 


you  to  reason  thus  coolly,  thus  deliberately,  if 
you  did.  I,  /  am  torn  with  anguish  at  the  pros- 
pect of  our  separation,  and  of  the  evils  that  may 
await  you  in  consequence  of  it ;  I  would  en- 
counter any  hazards  to  prevent  it — to  save  you. 
No,  Emily  !  no ! — you  cannot  love  me ! 

We  have  now  little  time  to  waste  in  exclama- 
tion or  assertion,  said  Emily,  endeavouring  to 
conceal  her  emotion :  if  you  are  yet  to  learn  how 
dear  you  are,  and  ever  must  be,  to  my  heart,  no 
assurances  of  mine  can  give  you  conviction. 
-  The  last  words  faltered  on  her  lips,  and  her 
tears  flowed  fast.  These  words  and  tears  brought, 
once  more,  and  with  instantaneous  force,  con- 
viction of  her  love  to  Valancourt.  He  could 
only  exclaim,  Emily !  Emily !  and  weep  over 
the  hand  he  pressed  to  his  lips ;  but  she,  after 
some  moments,  again  roused  herself  from  the 
indulgence  of  sorrow,  and  said — I  must  leave 
you :  it  is  late,  and  my  absence  from  the  chateau 
may  be  discovered.  Think  of  me — love  me — 
when  I  am  far  away :  the  belief  of  this  will  be 
my  comfort ! 

Think  of  you !— love  you !  exclaimed  Valan- 
court. 

Try  to  moderate  these  transports,  said  Emily ; 
for  my  sake,  try. 
For  your  sake ! 

Yes,  for  my  sake,  replied  Emily,  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice :  I  cannot  leave  you  thus ! 

Then  do  not  leave  me !  said  Valancourt  with 
quickness.  Why  should  we  part,  or  part  for 
longer  than  till  to-morrow  ? 

I  am,  indeed  I  am,  unequal  to  these  mo- 
ments, replied  Emily ;  you  tear  my  heart ;  but 
I  never  can  consent  to  this  hasty,  imprudent 
proposal ! 

If  we  could  command  our  time,  my  Emily,  it 
should  not  be  thus  hasty :  we  must  submit  to' 
circumstances. 

We  must,  indeed !  I  have  already  told  you 
all  my  heart.  My  spirits  are  gone.  You  allow- 
ed the  force  of  my  objections,  till  your  tender- 
ness called  up  vague  terrors,  which  have  given 
us  both  unnecessary  anguish.  Spare  me!  do 
not  oblige  me  to  repeat  the  reasons  I  have  al- 
ready urged. 

Spare  you !  cried  Valancourt  I  am  a  wretch, 
a  very  wretch,  that  have  felt  only  for  myself ! 
— I !  who  ought  to  have  shewn  the  fortitude  of 
man,  who  ought  to  have  supported  you ; — I ! 
have  increased  your  sufferings  by  the  conduct 
of  a  child !  Forgive  me,  Emily  !— think  of  the 
distraction  of  my  mind,  now  that  I  am  about  to 
part  with  all  that  is  dear  to  me,  and  forgive  me ! 
When  you  are  gone,  I  shall  recollect  with  bit- 
ter remorse  what  I  have  made  you  suffer,  and 
shall  wish  in  vain  that  I  could  see  you,  if  only 
for  a  moment,  that  I  might  soothe  your  grief. 

Tears  again  interrupted  his  voice ;  and  Emily 
wept  with  him. — I  wfll  shew  myself  more  wor- 
thy of  your  love,  said  Valancourt,  at  length— 1 
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will  not  prolong  these  moments. — My  Emily  f 
mv  own  Emily  f  never  forget  me ! — God  knows 
when  we  shall  meet  again !  I  resign  you  to  his 

care.  O  God!  O  God  J  protect  and  bless 

her! 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  heart.  Emily 
sunk  almost  lifeless  on  his  bosom,  and  neither 
wept  nor  spoke.  Valancourt,  now  commanding 
his  own  distress,  tried  to  comfort  and  re-assure 
her :  but  she  appeared  totally  unaffected  by  what 
he  said;  and  a  sigh,  which  she  uttered  now 
and  then,  was  all  that  proved  she  had  not  faint- 
ed. 

He  supported  her  slowly  towards  the  chateau, 
weeping,  and  speaking  to  her ;  but  she  answer- 
ed only  in  sighs,  till,  having  reached  the  gate 
that  terminated  the  avenue,  she  seemed  to  nave 
recovered  her  consciousness,  and,  looking  round, 
perceived  how  near  they  were  to  the  chateau.— 
We  must  part  here,  said  she,  stopping.  Why 
rolong  these  moments  ?  Teach  me  the  fortitude 
have  forgot 
Valancourt  struggled  to  assume  a  composed 
air.  Farewell,  ray  love !  said  he,  in  a  voice  of 
solemn  tenderness — trust  me,  we  shall  meet 
again— meet  for  each  other— meet  to  part  no 
more !  His  voice  faltered,  but,  recovering  it,  he 
proceeded  in  a  firmer  tone.  You  know  not  what 
I  shall  suffer  till  I  hear  from  you :  I  shall  omit 
no  opportunity  of  conveying  to  you  my  letters ; 
yet  I  tremble  to  think  how  few  may  occur. 
And  trust  me,  love,  for  your  dear  sake  I  will 
try  to  bear  this  absence  with  fortitude — O  how 
little  I  have  shewn  to-night ! 

Farewell !  said  Emily,  faintly.  When  you 
are  gone,  I  shall  think  of  many  things  I  would 
have  said  to  you. — And  I  of  many,  many  1  said 
Valancourt.  I  never  left  you  yet,  that  I  did  not 
immediately  remember  some  question,  or  some 
entreaty,  or  some  circumstance  concerning  my 
love,  that  I  earnestly  wished  to  mention,  and 
felt  wretched  because  I  could  not.  O  Emily  ! 
this  countenance,  on  which  I  now  gaze,  will,  in 
a  moment,  be  gone  from  my  eyes,  and  not  all 
the  efforts  of  fancy  will  be  able  to  recall  it  with 
exactness.  O !  what  an  infinite  difference  be- 
tween this  moment  and  the  next ! — now,  I  am 
in  your  presence,  can  behold  you !  then,  all  will 
be  a  dreary  blank — and  I  shall  be  a  wanderer, 
exiled  from  my  only  home ! 

Valancourt  again  pressed  her  to  his  heart, 
and  held  her  there  in  silence,  weeping.  Tears 
once  again  calmed  her  oppressed  mind.  They 
again'  bade  each  other  farewell,  lingered  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  parted.  Valancourt  seemed  to 
force  himself  from  the  spot— he  passed  hastily 
up  the  avenue ;  and  Emily,  as  she  moved  slow- 
ly towards  the  chateau,  heard  his  distant  steps. 
She  listened  to  the  sounds,  as  they  sunk  fainter 
and  fainter,  till  the  melanchuly  stillness  of  nigh 
alone  remained ;  and  then  hurried  to  her  cham- 
ber, to  seek  repose,  which,  alas !  was  fled  from 
her  wretchedness. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Tut  carriages  were  at  the  gates  at  an  early 
hour.  The  bustle  of  the  domestics,  passing  to 
and  fro  in  the  galleries,  awakened  Emily  from 
harassing  slumbers  :  her  unquiet  mind  had,  du- 
ring the  night,  presented  her  with  terrific  images 
and  obscure  circumstances,  concerning  her  af- 
fection and  her  future  life.  She  now  endeavoured 
to  chase  away  the  impressions  they  had  left  on 
her  fancy ;  but,  from  imaginary  evils,  she  awoke 
to  the  consciousness  of  real  ones.  Recollecting 
that  she  had  parted  with  Valancourt,  perhaps 
for  ever,  her  heart  sickened  as  memory  revived. 
But  she  tried  to  dismiss  the  dismal  forebodings 
that  crowded  on  her  mind,  and  to  restrain  the 
sorrow  which  she  could  not  subdue — effort* 
which  diffused  over  the  settled  melancholy  of  her 
countenance  an  expression  of  tempered  resigna- 
tion, as  a  thin  veil,  thrown  over  the  features  of 
beauty,  renders  them  more  interesting  by  a  par- 
tial concealment.  But  Madame  Montoni  obser- 
ved nothing  in  this  countenance  except  its  un- 
usual paleness,  which  attracted  her  censure.  She 
told  her  niece,  that  she  had  been  indulging  in 
fanciful  sorrows,  and  begged  she  would  have 
more  regard  for  decorum,  than  to  let  the  world 
see  that  she  could  not  renounce  an  improper  at- 
tachment ;  at  which  Emily's  pale  cheek  became 
flushed  with  crimson — but  it  was  the  blush  of 
pride — and  she  made  no  answer.  Soon  after, 
Montoni  entered  the  breakfast-room,  spoke  lit- 
tle, and  seemed  impatient  to  be  gone. 

The  windows  of  this  room  opened  upon  the 
garden.  As  Emily  passed  them,  she  saw  the  spot 
where  she  had  parted  with  Valancourt  on  the 
preceding  night :  the  remembrance  pressed  hea- 
vily on  her  heart,  and  she  turned  nastily  away 
from  the  object  that  had  awakened  it. 

The  baggage  being  at  length  adjusted,  the 
travellers  entered  their  carriages ;  and  Emily 
would  have  left  the  chateau  without  one  sigh  of 
regret,  had  it  not  been  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Valancourt's  residence. 

From  a  little  eminence  she  looked  back  upon 
Thoulouse,  and  the  far-seen  plains  of  Gascon y, 
beyond  which  the  broken  summits  of  the  Py- 
renees appeared  on  the  distant  horizon,  lighted 
up  by  a  morning  sun.  Dear,  pleasant  mountains ! 
aaid  she  to  herself,  how  long  may  it  be  ere  I  see 
ye  again,  and  how  much  may  happen  to  make 
me  miserable  in  the  interval !  Oh,  could  I  now 
be  certain  that  I  should  ever  return  to  ye,  and 
find  that  Valancourt  still  lived  for  me,  I  should 
go  in  peace !  He  will  still  gaxe  on  ye — gaze, 
when  I  am  far  away ! 

The  trees  that  impended  over  the  high  banks 
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of  the  rood,  and  formed  a  line  of  perspective 
with  the  distant  country,  now  threatened  to  ex- 
clude the  view  of  them  ;  hut  the  bluish  moun- 
tains still  appeared  beyond  the  dark  foliage,  and 
Emily  continued  to  lean  from  the  coach  window, 
till  at  length  the  closing  branches  shut  them 
from  her  sight. 

Another  object  soon  caught  her  attention. 
She  had  scarcely  looked  at  a  person  who  walked 
along  the  bank,  with  bis  hat,  in  which  was  the 
military  feather,  drawn  over  his  eyes,  before,  at 
the  sound  of  wheels,  he  suddenly  turned,  and 
she  perceived  that  it  was  Valan court  himself, 
who  waved  his  hand,  sprung  into  the  road,  and 
through  the  window  of  the  carriage  put  a  letter 
into  her  hand.  He  endeavoured  to  smile  through 
the  despair  that  overspread  his  countenance  as 
she  passed  on.  The  remembrance  of  that  smile 
seemed  impressed  on  Emily's  mind  for  ever.  She 
leaned  from  the  window,  and  saw  him  on  a  knoll 
of  the  broken  bank,  leaning  against  the  high 
trees  that  waved  over  him,  and  pursuing  the  car- 
riage with  his  eyes.  He  waved  his  hand ;  and 
she  continued  to  gaze  till  distance  confused  his 
figure  ;  and  at  length  another  turn  of  the  road 
entirely  separated  him  from  her  sight. 

Having  stopped  to  take  up  Signer  Cavigni  at 
a  chateau  on  the  road,  the  travellers,  of  whom 
Emily  was  disrespectfully  seated  with  Madame 
Montoni'8  woman  in  a  second  carriage,  pursued 
their  way  over  the  plains  of  Languedoc.  The 
presence  of  this  servant  restrained  Emily  from 
reading  Valancourt's  letter,  for  she  cud  not 
choose  to  expose  the  emotions  it  might  occasion 
to  the  observation  of  any  person :  yet  such  was 
her  wish  to  read  this  his  last  communication, 
that  her  trembling  hand  was  every  moment  on 
the  point  of  breaking  the  seal. 

At  length  they  reached  the  village;  where 
they  stayed  only  to  change  horses,  without 
alighting ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  stopped  to 
dine  that  Emily  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
the  letter.  Though  she  had  never  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  Valancourt's  affection,  the  fresh  as- 
surances she  now  received  of  it  revived  her  spi- 
rits :  she  wept  over  his  letter  in  tenderness,  laid 
it  by  to  be  referred  to  when  they  should  be  par- 
ticularly depressed,  and  then  thought  of  him 
with  much  less  anguish  than  she  had  done  since 
they  parted.  Among  some  other  requests  which 
were  interesting  to  her,  because  expressive  of 
his  tenderness,  and  because  a  compliance  with 
them  seemed  to  annihilate  for  a  while  the  pain 
of  absence,  he  entreated  she  would  always  think 
.  of  him  at  sun-set.  You  will  then  meet  me  in 
.  thought,  said  he:  I  shall  constantly  watch  the 
sun-set ;  and  I  shall  be  happy  in  the  belief,  that 
|  your  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  same  object  with 
;  mine,  aid  that  our  minds  are  conversing.  You 
know  not,  Emily,  the  comfort  I  promise  myself 
from  these  moments ;  but  I  trust  you  will  ex- 
perience it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  with  what  emotion 


Emily,  on  this  evening,  watched  the  declining 
sun,  over  a  long  extent  of  plains,  on  which  she 
Baw  it  set  without  interruption,  and  sink  towards 
the  province  which  Valan  court  inhabited.  Af- 
ter this  hour,  her  mind  became  far  more  tran- 
quil and  resigned  than  it  had  been  since  the 
marriage  of  Montoni  and  her  aunt. 

During  several  days  the  travellers  journeyed 
over  the  plains  of  Languedoc ;  and  then  enter- 
ing Dauphiny,  and  winding  for  some  time 
among  the  mountains  of  that  romantic  province, 
they  quitted  their  carriages,  and  began  to  ascend 
the  Alps.  And  here  such  scenes  of  sublimity 
opened  upon  them,  as  no  colours  of  language 
must  dare  to  paint !  Emily's  mind  was  even  so 
much  engaged  with  new  and  wonderful  images, 
that  they  sometimes  banished  the  idea  of  Valan- 
eourt,  though  they  more  frequently  revived  it. 
These  brought  to  her  recollection  the  prospects 
among  the  Pyrenees,  which  they  had  admired 
together,  and  had  believed  nothing  could  excel 
in  grandeur.  How  often  did  she  wish  to  express 
to  him  the  new  emotions  which  this  astonishing 
scenery  awakened,  and  that  he  could  partake  of 
them  f  Sometimes,  too,  she  endeavoured  to  an- 
ticipate his  remarks,  and  almost  imagined  him 
present.  She  seemed  to  have  arisen  into  another 
world,  and  to  have  left  every  trifling  thought, 
every  trifling  sentiment,  in  that  below :  those 
only  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  now  dilated  her 
mind,  and  elevated  the  affections  of  her  heart. 

With  what  emotions  of  sublimity,  softened  by 
tenderness,  did  she  meet  Valancourt  in  thought, 
at  the  customary  hour  of  sun-set,  when,  wan- 
dering among  the  Alps,  she  watched  the  glo- 
rious orb  sink  amid  their  summits,  his  last  tints 
die  away  on  their  snowy  points,  and  a  solemn 
obscurity  steal  over  the  scene !  And  when  the 
last  gleam  had  faded,  she  turned  her  eyes  from 
the  west  with  somewhat  of  the  melancholy  re- 
gret that  is  experienced  after  the  departure  of  a 
beloved  friend ;  while  these  lonely  feelings  were 
heightened  by  the  spreading  gloom,  and  by  the 
low  sounds,  heard  only  when  darkness  confines 
attention,  which  make  the  general  stillness  more 
impressive — leaves  shook  by  the  air,  the  last  of 
the  breeze  that  lingers  after  sun-set,  or  the  mur- 
mur of  distant  streams. 

During  the  first  days  of  this  journey  among 
the  Alps,  the  scenery  exhibited  a  wonderful 
mixture  of  solitude  and  inhabitation,  of  cultiva- 
tion and  barrenness.  On  the  edge  of  tremendous 
precipices,  and  within  the  hollow  of  the  cliffs, 
below  which  the  clouds  often  floated,  were  seen 
villages,  spires,  and  convent  towers ;  while  green 
pastures  and  vineyards  spread  their  hues  at  the 
feet  of  perpendicular  rocks  of  marble,  or  of  gra- 
nite, whose  points  tufted  with  Alpine  sbrubB,  or 
exhibiting  only  massy  crags,  rose  above  each 
other,  till  they  terminated  in  the  snow- top t 
mountains,  whence  the  torrent  fell  that  thun- 
dered along  the  valley. 

The  snow  was  not  yet  melted  on  the  summit 
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of  Mount  Cents,  over  which  the  travellers  pass- 
ed ;  but  Emily,  as  she  looked  upon  its  clear  lake 
and  extended  plain,  surrounded  by  broken  cliffs, 
saw,  in  imagination,  the  verdant  beauty  it  would 
exhibit  when  the  snows  should  be  gone,  and  the 
shepherds,  leading  up  the  midsummer  flocks 
from  Piedmont,  to  pasture  on  its  flowery  sum- 
mit, should  add  Arcadian  figures  to  Arcadian 
landscape. 

As  she  descended  on  the  Italian  side,  the  pre- 
cipices became  still  more  tremendous,  and  the 
prospects  still  more  wild  and  majestic ;  over 
which  the  shifting  lights  threw  all  the  pomp  of 
colouring.  Emily  delighted  to  observe  the  snowy 
tops  of  the  mountains  under  the  passing  influ- 
ence of  the  day — blushing  with  morning,  glow- 
ing with  the  brightness  of  noon,  or  just  tinted 
with  the  purple  evening.  The  haunt  of  man 
could  now  only  be  discovered  by  the  simple  hut 
of  the  shepherd  and  the  hunter,  or  by  the  rough 
pine  bridge  thrown  across  the  torrent,  to  assist 
the  latter  in  his  chase  of  the  chamois  over  crags, 
where,  but  for  this  vestige  of  roan,  it  would 
have  been  believed  only  the  chamois  or  the  wolf 
dared  to  venture.  As  Emily  gazed  upon  one  of 
these  perilous  bridges,  with  the  cataract  foam- 
ing beneath  it,  some  images  came  to  her  mind, 
which  she  afterwards  combined  m  the  follow- 
ing 

,  STORIED  SONNET. 

The  weary  traveller,  who,  all  night  long, 

Has  climb'd  among  the  Alps'  tremendous  sleeps, 

Skirting  the  pathless  precipice,  where  throng 

Wild  forms  of  danger ;  as  he  onward  creeps, 

If,  chance,  his  anxious  eye  at  distance  sees 

The  mountain  shepherd's  solitary  home, 

Peeping  from  forth  the  moon-illumined  trees, 

What  suddctr'tisiisports  to  his  bosom  come  ! 

But,  if  between  some  hideous  chasm  yawn, 

Where  the  cleft  pine  a  doubtful  bridge  displays, 

In  dreadful  silence,  on  the  brink,  forlorn 

He  stands,  and  views,  in  the  faint  rays, 

Far,  far  below  the  torrent's  rising  surge, 

And  listens  to  the  wild  impetuous  mar  ; 

Still  eyes  the  depth,  still  shudders  on  the  verge, 

Fears  to  return,  nor  dares  to  venture  o'er, 

Desperate,  at  length  the  tottering  plank  he  tries. 

His  weak  steps  slide,  he  shrieks,  he  sinks— he  dies  ! 

Emily,  often  as  she  travelled  among  the  clouds, 
watched  in  silent  awe  their  billowy  surges  roll- 
ing below  :  sometimes,  wholly  closing  upon  the 
scene,  they  appeared  like  a  world  of  chaos ;  snd, 
at  others  spreading  thinly,  they  opened  and  ad- 
mitted partial  catches  of  the  landscape— the  tor- 
rent, whose  astounding  roar  had  never  failed, 
tumbling  down  the  rocky  chasm,  huge  cliffs 
white  with  snow,  or  the  dark  summits  of  the 
pine  forests  that  stretched  mid-way  down  the 
mountains.  But  who  may  describe  her  rapture, 
when,  having  passed  through  a  sea  of  vapour, 
ahc  caught  a  first  view  of  Italy ;  when,  from  the 


ridge  of  one  of  those  tremendous  precipices  that 
hang  upon  Mount  Cenis,  and  guard  the  entrance 
of  tnat  enchanting  country,  she  looked  down 
through  the  lower  clouds,  and,  as  they  floated 
away,  saw  the  grassy  vales  of  Piedmont  at  her 
feet,  and,  beyond,  the  plains  of  Lom hardy  ex- 
tending to  the  farthest  distance,  at  which  ap- 
peared, on  the  faint  horizon,  the  doubtful  towers 
of  Turin  ? 

The  solitary  grandeur  of  the  objects  that  im- 
mediately surrounded  her — the  mountain  region 
towering  above ;  the  deep  precipices  that  fell 
beneath  ;  the  waving  blackness  of  the  forests  of 
pine  and  oak,  which  skirted  their  feet,  or  hung 
within  their  recesses  ;  the  headlong  torrents 
that,  dashing  among  their  cliffs,  sometimes  ap- 
peared like  a  cloud  of  mist,  at  others  like  a  sheet 
of  ice — these  were  features  which  received  a  . 
higher  character  of  sublimity  from  the  reposing 
beauty  of  the  Italian  landscape  below,  stretch-  , 
ing  to  the  wide  horizon,  where  the  same  melt- 
ing blue  tint  seemed  to  unite  earth  and  sky. 

Madame  Montoni  only  shuddered  as  she  look- 
ed down  precipices  near  whose  edge  the  chair- 
men trotted  lightly  and  swiftly,  almost,  as  the 
chamois  bounded  ;  and  from  which  Emily,  too, 
recoiled  ;  but  with  her  fears  were  mingled  such 
various  emotions  of  delight,  such  admiration, 
astonishment,  and  awe,  as  she  had  never  expe- 
rienced before. 

Meanwhile,  the  carriers,  having  come  to  a 
landing-place,  stopped  to  rest ;  and  the  travel- 
lers being  seated  on  the  point  of  a  cliff,  Montoni 
and  Cavigni  renewed  a  dispute  concerning  Han- 
nibal's passage  over  the  Alps — Montoni  contend- 
ing that  he  entered  Italy  by  way  of  Mount  Ce- 
nis ;  and  Cavigni,  that  be  passed  over  Mount  St 
Bernard.  The  subject  brought  to  Emily's  ima- 
gination the  disasters  be  had  suffered  in  this 
bold  and  perilous  adventure.  She  saw  hiB  vast 
armies  winding  among  the  defiles,  and  over  the 
tremendous  clifffe  of  the  mountains,  which  at 
night  were  lighted  up  by  his  fires,  or  by  the 
torches  which  he  caused  to  be  carried  when  he 
pursued  his  indefatigable  inarch.  In  the  eye  of 
fancy,  she  perceived  the  gleam  of  arms  through 
the  duskiness  of  night,  the  glitter  of  spears  and 
helmets,  and  the  banners  floating  dimly  on  the 
twilight ;  while  now  and  then  the  blast  of  a 
distant  trumpet  echoed  along  the  defile,  and  the 
signal  was  answered  by  a  momentary  clash  of 
arms.  She  looked  with  horror  upon  the  moun- 
taineers, perched  on  the  higher  cliffs,  assailing 
the  troops  below  with  broken  fragments  of  the 
mountain  ;  on  soldiers  and  elephant*  tumbling 
headlong  down  the  lower  precipices ;  and,  as 
she  listened  to  the  rebounding  rocks  that  follow- 
ed their  fall,  the  terrors  of  fancy  yielded  to  those 
of  reality,  and  she  shuddered  to  behold  herself 
on  the  dizsy  height  whence  she  had  pictured 
the  descent  of  others. 

Madame  Montoni,  meantime,  as  she  looked 
upon  Italy,  was  contemplating,  in  imagination, 
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the  splendour  of  palaces  and  the  grandeur  of 
castles,  such  as  she  believed  she  was  going  to  be 
mistress  of  at  Venice  and  in  the  Apennine ;  and 
she  became,  in  idea,  little  less  than  a  princess. 
Being  no  longer  under  the  alarms  which  had 
deterred  her  from  giving  entertainments  to  the 
beauties  of  Thou  louse,  whom  Montoni  had  men- 
tioned with  more  eclat  to  his  own  vanity  than 
credit  to  their  discretion  or  regard  to  truth,  she 
determined  to  give  concerts,  though  she  had 
neither  ear  nor  taste  for  music ;  conversazioni, 
though  she  had  no  talents  for  conversation ;  and 
to  outvie,  if  possible,  in  the  gaieties  of  her  par- 
ties and  the  magnificence  of  her  liveries,  all  the 
noblesse  of  Venice.  This  blissful  reverie  was 
somewhat  obscured,  when  she  recollected  the 
Signer,  her  husband,  who,  though  he  was  not 
averse  to  the  profit  which  sometimes  results  from 
such  parties,  had  always  shewn  a  contempt  of 
the  frivolous  parade  that  sometimes  attends 
them  ;  till  she  considered  that  his  pride  might 
be  gratified  by  displaying  among  hit.  own  friends, 
in  hi*  native  city,  the  wealth  which  he  had  ne- 
glected in  France ;  and  she  courted  again  the 
splendid  illusions  that  had  charmed  her  before. 

The  travellers,  as  they  descended,  gradually 
exchanged  the  region  of  winter  for  the  genial 
warmth  and  beauty  of  spring.  The  sky  began 
to  assume  that  serene  and  beautiful  tint  peculiar 
to  the  climate  of  Italy ;  patches  of  young  ver- 
dure, fragrant  shrubs  and  flowers,  looked  gaily 
among  the  rocks,  often  fringing  their  rugged 
brows,  or  hanging  in  tufts  from  their  broken 
sides ;  and  the  buds  of  the  osk  and  mountain- 
ash  were  expanding  into  foliage.  Descending 
lower,  the  orange  and  the  myrtle,  every  now 
and  then,  appeared  in  some  sunny  nook,  with 
their  yellow  blossoms  peeping  from  among  the 
dark  green  of  their  leaves,  and  mingling  with 
the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
paler  ones  of  the  arbutus,  thst  rsn  mantling  to 
the  crags  above ;  while,  lower  still,  spread  the 
pastures  of  Piedmont,  where  early  flocks  were 
cropping  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  spring. 

The  river  Doris,  which,  rising  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Cenis,  had  dashed  for  many  leagues 
over  the  precipices  thst  bordered  the  road,  now 
began  to  assume  a  less  impetuous, though  scarce- 
ly less  romantic  character,  as  it  approached  the 
green  valleys  of  Piedmont,  into  which  the  tra- 
vellers descended  with  the  evening  sun ;  and 
Emily  found  herself  once  more  amid  the  tran- 
quil beauty  of  pastoral  scenery ;  smong  flocks 
and  herds,  and  slopes  tufted  with  woods  of  lively 
verdure  and  with  beautiful  shrubs,  such  as  she 
had  often  seen  waving  luxuriantly  over  the  Alps 
above.  The  verdure  of  the  pasturage,  now  varied 
with  the  hues  of  early  flowers,  among  which 
were  yellow  ranunculuses  and  pansey  violets  of 
delicious  fragrance,  she  had  never  seen  excelled. 
Emily  almost  wished  to  become  a  peasant  of 
Piedmont,  to  inhabit  one  of  the  pleasant  em- 


bowered cottages  which  she  saw  peeping  beneath 
the  cliffs,  and  to  pass  her  careless  hours  among 
these  romantic  landscapes.  To  the  hours,  the 
months,  she  wss  to  pass  under  the  dominion  of 
Montoni,  she  looked  with  apprehension ;  while 
those  which  were  departed  she  remembered  with 
regret  and  sorrow. 

In  the  present  scenes  her  fancy  often  gave  her 
the  figure  of  Valancourt,  whom  she  saw  on  a 
point  of  the  cliffs  gazing  with  awe  and  admira- 
tion at  the  imagery  around  him ;  or  wandering 
pensively  slong  the  vale  below,  frequently  pau- 
sing to  look  back  upon  the  scenery ;  and  then, 
his  countenance  glowing  with  the  poet's  fire, 
pursuing  his  way  to  some  overhanging  height. 
When  she  again  considered  the  time  and  the 
distance  that  were  to  separate  them,  that  every 
step  she  now  took  lengthened  this  distance,  her 
heart  sunk,  snd  the  surrounding  landscape 
charmed  her  no  more. 

The  travellers,  passing  Novalesa,  reached,  af- 
ter the  evening  had  closed,  the  small  and  ancient 
town  of  Susa,  which  had  formerly  guarded  this 
pass  of  the  Alps  into  Piedmont.  The  heights 
which  command  it,  had,  since  the  invention  of 
artillery,  rendered  its  fortifications  useless  ;  but 
these  romantic  heights,  seen  by  moonlight, 
with  the  town  below,  surrounded  by  its  walls 
and  watch-towers,  and  partially  illumined,  ex- 
hibited an  interesting  picture  to  Emily.  Here 
they  rested  for  the  night,  at  an  inn  which  had 
little  accommodation  to  boast  of;  but  the  tra- 
vellers brought  with  them  the  hunger  that  gives 
delicious  flavour  to  the  coarsest  viands,  and  the 
weariness  thst  ensures  repose ;  snd  here  Emily 
first  caught  a  strain  of  Italian  music  on  Italian 
ground.  As  she  sat,  after  supper,  at  a  little  win- 
dow that  opened  upon  the  country,  observing  an 
effect  of  the  moonlight  on  the  broken  surface  of 
the  mountains,  and  remembering  that  on  such  a 
night  as  this  she  once  had  sat  with  her  father 
and  Valancourt  resting  upon  a  cliff  of  the  Py- 
renees, she'  heard  from  below  the  long-drawn 
notes  of  a  violin,  of  such  tone  and  delicacy  of 
expression  as  harmonized  exactly  with  the  ten- 
der emotions  she  was  indulging,  and  both  charm- 
ed and  surprised  her.  Cavigni,  who  approached 
the  window,  smiled  at  her  surprise.  This  is  no- 
thing extraordinary,  said  he ;  you  will  hear  the 
ssme,  perhaps,  at  every  iun  in  our  way.  It  is 
one  of  our  landlord's  family  who  plays,  I  doubt 
not.  Emily,  as  she  listened,  thought  he  could 
be  scarcely  less  than  a  professor  of  music  whom 
she  heard  ;  and  the  sweet  and  plaintive  strains 
soon  lulled  her  into  a  reverie,  from  which  she 
was  very  unwillingly  roused  by  the  raillery  of 
Cavigni,  and  by  the  voice  of  Montoni,  who  gave 
orders  to  a  servant  to  have  the  carriages  ready 
at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  and 
added,  that  he  meant  to  dine  at  Turin. 

Madame  Montoni  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  to 
be  once  more  on  level  ground ;  and,  after  giving 
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a  long  detail  of  the  various  terrors  she  had  suf- 
fered, which  she  forgot  that  she  was  describing 
to  the  companions  of  her  dangers,  she  added  s 
hope,  that  she  should  soon  be  beyond  the  view 
of  these  horrid  mountains,  Which  all  the  world, 
said  she,  should  not  tempt  me  to  cross  again. — 
Complaining  of  fatigue,  she  soon  retired  to  rest, 
and  Emily  withdrew  to  her  own  room  ;  when 
she  understood  from  Annette,  her  aunt's  wo- 
man, that  Cavigni  was  nearly  right  in  his  con- 
jecture concerning  the  musician  who  had  awa- 
kened the  violin  with  so  much  taste,  for  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a  peasant  inhabiting  the  neigh- 
bouring valley.  He  is  going  to  the  Carnival  at 
Venice,  added  Annette ;  for  they  say  he  has  a 
fine  hand  at  playing,  and  will  get  a  world  of 
money ;  and  the  Carnival  is  just  going  to  begin : 
but,  for  my  part,  I  should  like  to  live  among 
these  pleasant  woods  and  hills,  better  than  in  a 
town ;  and  they  say,  roa'amaelle,  we  shall  sec 
no  woods  or  hills,  or  fields,  at  Venice,  for  that 
it  is  built  in  the  very  middle  of  the  sea. 

Emily  agreed  with  the  talkative  Annette,  that 
this  young  man  was  making  a  change  for  the 
worse ;  and  could  not  forbear  silently  lamenting, 
that  he  should  be  drawn  from  the  innocence  and 
beauty  of  these  scenes,  to  the  corrupt  ones  of 
that  voluptuous  city. 

When  she  was  alone,  unable  to  sleep,  the 
landscapes  of  her  native  home,  with  Valancourt, 
and  the  circumstances  of  her  departure,  haunted 
her  fancy :  she  drew  pictures  of  social  happiness 
amidst  the  grand  simplicity  of  nature,  such  as 
she  feared  she  had  bade  farewell  to  for  ever ; 
and  then  the  idea  of  this  young  Piedraontesc, 
thus  ignorantly  sporting  with  his  happiness,  re- 
turned to  her  thoughts,  and,  glad  to  escape  a 
while  from  the  pressure  of  nearer  interests,  she 
indulged  her  fancy  in  composing  the  following 
lines : — 


THE  PIEDMONTESE. 

Ah,  merry  swain !  who  laugh  *d  along  the  vales, 
And  with  your  gay  pipe  made  the  mountains  ring, 
Why  leave  your  cot,  your  woods,  and  thymy  gales, 
And  friends  beloved,  for  aught  that  wealth  can  bring  ? 
He  goes  to  wake  o'er  moonlight  seas  the  string — 
Venetian  gold  his  untaught  fancy  hails  1 
Yet  oft  of  home  his  simple  carols  sing, 
And  his  steps  pause,  as  the  last  Alp  he  scales. 
Once  more  he  turns  to  view  his  naUve  scene— 
Far,  far  below,  as  roll  the  clouds  away, 
He  spies  his  cabin  'mid  the  pine-tops  green, 
The  well-known  woods,  clear  brook,  and  pastures 
gay; 

And  thinks  of  friends  and  parents  left  behind, 
Of  sylvan  revels,  dance,  and  festive  song  ; 
And  hears  the  faint  reed  swelling  in  the  wind  ; 
And  his  sad  sighs  the  distant  notes  prolong ! 
Thus  went  the  swain,  till  mountain-shadows  fell, 
And  dimm'd  the  landscape  to  his  aching  sight ; 
And  must  he  leave  the  vale*  he  loves  so  well  ? 
Can  foreign  wealth,  and  shows,  his  heart  delight? 


No,  happy  vales !  your  wild  rocks  still  shall  hear 
His  pipe,  light  sounding  on  the  morning  breeze  ; 
Still  shall  he  lead  the  flocks  to  streamlet  clear, 
And  watch  at  eve  beneath  the  western  trees. 
Away,  Venetian  gold—your  charm  is  o'er ! 
And  now  his  swift  step  seeks  the  lowland  bow'rs, 
Where,  through  the  leaves,  his  cottage  light  once 
more 

Guides  him  to  happy  friends,  and  jocund  hours. 
Ah,  merry  swain  I  that  laugh  along  the  vale*, 
And  with  your  gay  pipe  make  the  mountains  ring, 
Your  cot,  your  woods,  your  thymy-scented  galea, 
And  friends  beloved,  more  joy  than  wealth  can  bring  ! 


CHAP.  XV. 

Titania.    If  you  will  patiently  dunee  In  our  round, 
Aud  »ec  our  moonlight  revels,  ro  with  u*. 

Midsummer  NigAftDrtam. 

Eably  on  the  following  morning,  the  travel- 
lers set  out  for  Turin.   The  luxuriant  plain, 
that  extends  from  the  feet  of  the  Alps  to  that 
magnificent  city,  was  not  then,  as  now,  shaded 
by  an  avenue  of  trees  nine  miles  in  length ;  but 
plantations  of  olives,  mulberry,  and  palms,  fes- 
tooned with  vines,  mingled  with  the  pastoral 
scenery  through  which  the  rapid  Po,  after  its 
descent  from  the  mountains,  wandered  to  meet 
the  humble  Doria  at  Turin.  As  they  advanced 
towards  the  city,  the  Alps,  seen  at  some  dis-  I 
tance,  began  to  appear  in  all  their  awful  sub-  / 
limity  ;  chain  rising  over  chain  in  long  succes-  f 
aion,  their  higher  points  darkened  by  the  hover-  \ 
ing  clouds,  sometimes  hid,  and  at  others  seen 
shooting  up  far  above  them ;  while  their  lower  i 
steeps,  broken  into  fantastic  forms,  were  touch- 
ed with  blue  and  purplish  tints,  which,  as  they 
changed  in  light  and  shade,  seemed  to  open  i 
new  scenes  to  the  eye.   To  the  east  stretched 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  with  the  towers  of 
Turin  rising  at  a  distance;  and  beyond,  the 
Apennines,  bounding  the  horizon. 

The  general  magnificence  of  that  city,  with 
its  vistas  of  churches  and  palaces,  branching 
from  the  grand  square,  each  opening  to  a  land- 
scape of  the  distant  Alps  or  Apennines,  was  not 
only  such  as  Emily  had  never  seen  in  France, 
but  such  as  she  had  never  imagined. 

Montoni,  who  had  been  often  at  Turin,  and 
cared  little  about  views  of  any  kind,  did  not 
comply  with  his  wife's  request,  that  they  might 
survey  some  of  the  palaces ;  but  staying  only 
till  the  necessary  refreshments  could  be  obtain- 
ed, ihey  set  forward  for  Venice  with  all  possi- 
ble rapidity.  Montoni  s  manner,  during  this 
journey,  was  grave,  and  even  haughty ;  and  to- 
wards Madame  Montoni  he  was  more  especial- 
ly reserved ;  but  it  was  not  the  reserve  of  re- 
spect so  much  as  of  pride  and  discontent.  Of 
Emily  he  took  little  notice.  With  Cavigni  his 
conversations  were  commonly  on  political  or 
military  topics,  such  as  the  convulsed  state  of 
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their  country  rendered  at  this  time  particularly 
interesting.  Emily  observed  that,  at  the  men- 
tion of  any  daring  exploit,  Montoni's  eyes  lost 
their  sullenness,  and  seemed  instantaneously  to 
gleam  with  fire ;  yet  they  still  retained  some- 
what of  a  lurking  cunning,  and  she  sometimes 
thought  that  their  fire  partook  more  of  the  glare 
of  malice  than  the  brightness  of  valour,  though 
the  latter  would  well  have  harmonized  with  the 
hiuh  chivalric  air  of  his  figure,  in  which  Cavigni, 
with  all  his  gay  and  gallant  manners,  was  his 
inferior. 

On  entering  the  Milanese  the  gentlemen  ex- 
changed their  French  hats  for  the  Italian  cap 
of  scarlet  cloth,  embroidered ;  and  Emily  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  observe,  that  Montoni 
added  to  his  the  military  plume,  while  Cavigni 
retained  only  the  feather,  which  was  usually 
worn  with  such  caps :  but  she  at  length  con- 
cluded, that  Montoni  assumed  this  ensign  of  a 
soldier  for  convenience,  as  a  means  of  passing 
with  more  safety  through  a  country  over-run 
with  parties  of  the  military. 

Over  the  beautiful  plains  of  this  country  the 
devastations  of  war  were  frequently  visible. 
Where  the  lands  had  not  been  suffered  to  lie 
uncultivated,  they  were  often  tracked  with  the 
steps  of  the  spoiler  ;  the  vines  were  torn  down 
from  the  branches  that  had  supported  them, 
the  olives  trampled  upon  the  ground,  and  even 
the  groves  of  mulberry  trees  had  been  hewn  by 
the  enemy  to  light  fires  that  destroyed  the  ham- 
lets and  villages  of  their  owners.  Emily  turn- 
ed her  eyes  with  a  sigh  from  these  painful  ves- 
tiges of  contention,  to  the  Alps  of  the  Grison, 
that  overlooked  them  to  the  north,  whose  awful 
solitudes  seemed  to  offer  to  persecuted  man  a 
secure  asylum. 

The  travellers  frequently  distinguished  troops 
of  soldiers  moving  at  a  distance ;  and  they  ex- 
perienced, at  the  little  inns  on  the  road,  the 
scarcity  of  provision  and  other  inconveniences, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  consequence  of  intestine 
war ;  but  thev  had  never  reason  to  be  much 
alarmed  for  their  immediate  safety,  and  they 
passed  on  to  Milan  with  little  interruption  of 
any  kind,  where  they  stayed  not  to  survey  the 
grandeur  of  the  city,  or  even  to  view  its  vast 
cathedra],  which  was  then  building. 

Beyond  Milan  the  country  wore  the  aspect  of 
a  ruder  devastation ;  and  though  everything 
seemed  now  quiet,  the  repose  was  like  that  of 
death,  spread  over  features,  which  retain  the 
impression  of  the  last  convulsions. 

It  was  not  till  they  had  passed  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  Milanese,  that  the  travellers  saw 
any  troops  since  they  had  left  Milan,  when,  as 
the  evening  was  drawing  to  a  close,  they  de- 
scried what  appeared  to  be  an  army  winding  on- 
ward along  the  distant  plains,  whose  spears  and 
other  arms  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  As 
the  column  advanced  through  a  part  of  the 
road,  contracted  between  two  hillocks,  some  of 


the  commanders  on  horseback  were  distinguish- 
ed on  a  small  eminence,  pointing  and  making 
signals  for  the  march ;  while  several  of  theof- 
ficers  were  riding  along  the  line  directing  its 
regress,  according  to  the  signs  communicated 
y  those  above ;  and  others,  separating  from 
the  vanguard,  which  had  emerged  from  the  pass, 
were  riding  carelessly  along  the  plains,  at  some 
distance  to  the  right  of  the  army. 

As  they  drew  nearer,  Montoni,  distinguish- 
ing the  feathers  that  waved  in  their  cape,  and 
the  banners  and  liveries  of  the  bands  that  fol- 
lowed them,  thought  he  knew  this  to  be  the 
small  army  commanded  by  the  famous  Captain 
Utaldo,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  some  of  the 
other  chiefs,  he  was  personally  acquainted.  He, 
therefore,  gave  orders  that  the  carriages  should 
draw  up  by  the  side  of  the  road,  to  await  their 
arrival,  and  give  them  the  pass.  A  faint  strain 
of  martial  music  now  stole  by,  and,  gradually 
strengthening  as  the  troops  approached,  Emily 
distinguished  the  drums  and  trumpets  with  the 
clash  of  cymbals  and  of  arms,  that  were  struck 
by  a  small  party  in  time  to  the  march. 

Montoni,  being  now  certain  that  these  were 
the  bands  of  the  victorious  Utaldo,  leaned  from 
the  carriage  window,  and  hailed  their  general 
by  waving  his  cap  in  the  air ;  which  compli- 
ment the  chief  returned  by  raising  his  spear, 
and  then  letting  it  down  again  suddenly,  while 
some  of  bis  officers,  who  were  riding  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  troops,  came  un  to  the  carriage, 
and  saluted  Montoni  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
The  captain  himself  soon  after  arriving,  his 
bands  halted  while  he  conversed  with  Montoni, 
whom  he  appeared  much  rejoiced  to  see ;  and 
from  what  he  said,  Emily  understood  that  this 
was  a  victorious  army,  returning  into  their  own 
principality ;  while  the  numerous  waggons,  that 
accompanied  them,  contained  the  rich  spoils  of 
the  enemy,  their  own  wounded  soldiers,  and  the 
prisoners  they  had  taken  in  battle,  who  were  to 
be  ransomed  when  the  peace,  then  negotiating 
between  the  neighbouring  states,  should  be  ra- 
tified. The  chiefs  on  the  following  day  were  to 
separate,  and  each,  taking  his  share  of  the  spoil, 
was  to  return  with  his  own  band  to  his  castle. 
This  was  therefore  to  be  an  evening  of  uncom- 
mon and  general  festivity,  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  they  had  accomplished  together, 
and  of  the  farewell  which  the  commanders  were 
about  to  take  of  each  other. 

Emily,  as  these  officers  conversed  with  Mon- 
toni, observed  with  admiration,  tinctured  with 
awe,  their  high  martial  air,  mingled  with  the 
haughtiness  of  the  noblesse  of  those  days,  and 
heightened  by  the  gallantry  of  their  dress,  by 
the  plumes  towering  on  their  caps,  the  armorial 
coat,  Persian  sash,  and  ancient  Spanish  cloak. 
Utaldo,  telling  Montoni  that  his  army  were 
going  to  encamp  for  the  night  near  a  village  at 
only  a  few  miles  distance,  invited  him  to  turn 
back  and  partake  of  their  festivity,  assuring  the 
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ladies  also,  that  they  should  be  pleasantly  ac- 
commodated;  but  Montoni  excused  himself, 
adding,  that  it  was  his  design  to  reach  Verona 
that  evening ;  and,  after  some  conversation  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  country  towards  that 
city,  they  parted. 

The  travellers  proceeded  without  any  inter- 
ruption ;  but  it  was  some  hours  after  sunset  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  Verona,  whose  beautiful 
environs  were  therefore  not  seen  by  Emily  till 
the  following  morning;  when,  leaving  that 
pleasant  town  at  an  early  hour,  they  set  off  for 
Padua,  where  they  embarked  on  the  Brenta  for 
Venice.  Here  the  scene  was  entirely  changed ; 
no  vestiges  of  war,  such  as  had  deformed  the 
plains  of  the  Milanese,  appeared ;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  was  peace  and  elegance.  The  verdant 
banks  of  the  Brenta  exhibited  a  continued  land- 
scape of  beauty,  gaiety,  and  splendour.  Emily 
gazed  with  admiration  on  the  villas  of  the  Ve- 
netian noblesse,  with  their  -cool  porticos  and 
colonnades,  overhung  with  poplars  and  cypresses 
of  majestic  height  and  lively  verdure ;  on  their 
rich  orangeries,  whose  blossoms  perfumed  the 
air,  and  on  the  luxuriant  willows,  that  dipped 
their  light  leaves  in  the  wave,  and  sheltered 
from  the  sun  the  gay  parties  whose  music  came 
at  intervals  on  the  breeze.  The  Carnival  did, 
indeed,  appear  to  extend  from  Venice  along  the 
whole  line  of  these  enchanting  shores ;  the  river 
was  gay  with  boats  passing  to  that  city,  ex- 
hibiting the  fantastic  diversity  of  a  masquerade 
in  the  dresses  of  the  people  within  them ;  and, 
towards  evening,  groups  of  dancers  frequently 
were  seen  beneath  the  trees. 

Csvigni  meanwhile  informed  her  of  the 
names  of  the  noblemen  to  whom  the  several  vil- 
las they  passed  belonged,  adding  light  sketches 
of  their  characters,  such  as  served  to  amuse  ra- 
ther than  to  inform,  exhibiting  his  own  wit  in- 
stead of  the  delineation  of  truth.  Emily  was 
sometimes  diverted  by  his  conversation ;  but  his 
gaiety  did  not  entertain  Madame  Montoni,  as  it 
had  formerly  done ;  she  was  frequently  grave, 
and  Montoni  retained  his  usual  reserve. 

Nothing  could  exceed  Emily's  admiration  on 
her  first  view  of  Venice,  with  its  islets,  palaces, 
and  towers  rising  out  of  the  sea,  whose  clear  sur- 
face reflected  the  tremulous  picture  in  all  its  co- 
lours. The  sun,  sinking  in  the  west,  tinted  the 
waves  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Friuli,  which 
skirt  the  northern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  with 
a  saffron  glow,  while  o'er  themarble  porticos  and 
colonnades  of  St  Mark  were  thrown  the  rich 
lights  and  shades  of  evening.  As  they  glided  on, 
the  grander  features  of  this  city  appeared  more 
distinctly :  its  terraces,  crowned  with  airy  yet 
majestic  fabrics,  touched,  as  they  now  were, 
with  the  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  appeared 
as  if  they  had  been  called  up  from  the  ocean  by 
the  wand  of  an  enchanter,  rather  than  reared 
by  mortal  hands. 


The  sun, soon  after,  sinking  to  the  lowerworld, 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  stole  gradually  over  the 
waves,  and  then  up  the  towering  sides  of  the 
mountains  of  Friuli,  till  it  extinguished  even 
the  last  upward  beams  that  had  lingered  on  then* 
summits,  and  the  melancholy  purple  of  evening 
drew  over  them,  like  a  thin  veil.  How  deep, 
how  beautiful  was  the  tranquillity  that  wrap- 
ped the  scene !  All  nature  seemed  to  repose ; 
the  finest  emotions  of  the  soul  were  alone  awake. 
Emily's  eye;  filled  with  tears  of  admiration  and 
sublime  devotion,  as  she  raised  them  over  the 
sleeping  world  to  the  vast  heavens,  and  heard  the 
notes  of  solemn  music,  that  stole  over  the  waters 
from  a  distance.  She  listened  in  still  rapture, 
and  no  person  of  the  party  broke  the  charm  by 
an  inauiry.  The  sounds  seemed  to  grow  on  the 
air ;  for  so  smoothly  did  the  barge  glide  along, 
that  its  motion  was  not  perceivable,  and  the  fai- 
ry city  appeared  approaching  to  welcome  the 
strangers.  They  now  distinguished  a  female 
voice,  accompanied  by  a  few  instruments,  sing- 
ing a  soft  and  mournful  air ;  and  its  fine  ex- 
pression, as  sometimes  it  seemed  pleading  with 
the  impassioned  tenderness  of  love,  and  then 
languishing  into  the  cadence  of  hopeless  grief, 
declared  that  it  flowed  from  no  feigned  sensibi- 
lity. Ah !  thought  Emily,  as  she  sighed,  and 
remembered  Valancourt,  those  strains  come 
from  the  heart ! 

She  looked  round,  with  anxious  inquiry  ;'the 
deep  twilight,  that  had  fallen  over  the  Been*, 
admitted  only  imperfect  images  to  the  eye,  but^ 
at  some  distance  on  the  sea,  she  thought  she  per- 
ceived a  gondola  :  a  chorus  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments now  swelled  on  the  air — so  sweet,  so  so- 
lemn !  it  seemed  like  the  hymn  of  angels  de- 
scending through  the  silence  of  night !  Now  it 
died  away,  ana  fancy  almost  beheld  the  bol, 
choir  reascending  towards  heaven  ;  then  again  it 
swelled  with  the  breeze,  trembled  awhile,  and 
again  died  into  silence.  It  brought  to  Emily's 
recollection  some  lines  of  her  late  father,  and 
she  repeated  in  a  low  voice, 

....  Oft  I  hear, 
Upon  the  silence  of  the  midnight  air, 
Celestial  voices  swell  in  holy  chorus, 
That  bears  the  soul  to  heaven  ! 

The  deep  stillness  that  succeeded,  was  as  ex- 
pressive as  the  strain  that  had  just  ceased.  It 
was  uninterrupted  for  several  minutes,  till  a  ge- 
neral sigh  seemed  to  release  the  company  from 
their  enchantment.  Emily,  however,  long  in- 
dulged the  pleasing  sadness  that  had  stolen  up- 
on her  spirits  ;  but  the  gay  and  busy  scene  that 
appeared  as  the  barge  approached  St  Mark's 
Place,  at  length  roused  her  attention.  The  ri- 
sing moon,  which  threw  a  shadowy  light  up- 
on the  terraces,  and  illumined  the  porticos  and 
magnificent  arcades  that  crowned  them,  disco- 
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vered  the  various  company,  whose  light  steps, 
soft  guitars,  and  softer  voices,  echoed  through 
the  colonnades. 

The  music  they  heard  before,  now  passed 
Montoni  s  barge,  in  one  of  the  gondolas,  of  which 
several  were  seen  skimming  along  the  moon-light 
sea,  full  of  gay  parties,  catching  the  cool  brccse. 
Most  of  these  had  music,  made  sweeter  by  the 
waves  over  which  it  floated,  and  by  the  measu- 
red sound  of  oars,  as  they  dashed  the  sparkling 
tide.  Emily  Razed,  and  listened,  and  thought 
herself  in  a  t airy  scene :  even  Madame  Montoni 
was  pleased  ;  Montoni  congratulated  himself  on 
his  return  to  Venice,  which  he  called  the  first 
city  in  the  world,  and  Cavigni  was  more  gay  and 
animated  than  ever. 

The  barge  passed  on  to  the  grand  canal,  where 
Montoni'8  mansion  was  situated.  Awl  here, 
other  forms  of  beauty  and  of  grandeur,  such  as 
her  imagination  had  never  painted,  were  unfold- 
ed to  Emily  in  the  palaces  of  Sansovino  and  Pal- 
ladia, as  she  glided  along  the  waves.  The  air  bore 
no  sounds,  but  those  of  sweetness,  echoing  along 
each  margin  of  the  canal,  and  from  gondolas  on 
its  surface,  while  groups  of  masks  were  seen 
dancing  on  the  moon-light  terraces,  and  seemed 
almost  to  realize  the  romance  of  fairy-land. 

The  barge  stopped  before  the  portico  of  a  large 
bouse,  from  whence  a  servant  of  Montoni  cross- 
ed the  terrace,  and  immediately  tbe  party  dis- 
embarked. From  the  portico  they  passed  a  no- 
ble hall  to  a  stair-case  of  marble,  which  led  to 
n  saloon,  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  magnificence  that 
surprised  Emily.  The  walls  and  ceiling  were 
adorned  with  historical  and  allegorical  paintings, 
in  fresco  ;  silyer  tripods,  depending  from  chains 
of  the  same  metal,  illumined  the  apartment,  the 
floor  of  which  was  covered  with  Indian  mats 
painted  in  a  variety  of  colours  and  devices ;  the 
couches  and  drapery  of  the  lattices  were  of 
pale  green  silk,  embroidered  and  fringed  with 
green  and  gold.  Balcony  lattices  opened  upon 
toe  grand  canal,  whence  rose  a  confusion  of 
voices  and  of  musical  instruments,  and  the 
breeze  that  gave  freshness  to  the  apartment. 
Emily  considering  the  gloomy  temper  of  Mon- 
toni, looked  upon  the  splendid  furniture  of  his 
house  with  surprise,  ana  remembered  the  report 
of  his  being  a  man  of  broken  fortune,  with  as- 
tonishment. Ah  !  said  she  to  herself,  if  Valan- 
court  could  but  see  this  mansion,  what  peace 
would  it  give  him  !  He  would  then  be  convin- 
ced that  the  report  was  groundless. 

Madame  Montoni  seemed  to  assume  the  airs 
of  a  princess ;  but  Montoni  was  restless  and  dis- 
contented, and  did  not  even  observe  the  civility 
of  bidding  her  welcome  to  her  borne. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  ordered  his  gondo- 
la, and,  with  Cavigni,  went  out  to  mingle  in  the 
scenes  of  the  evening.  Madame  then  became 
serious  and  thoughtful.  Emily,  who  was  charm- 
ed with  everything  she  saw,  endeavoured  to  en- 
liven her;  but  reflection  had  not,  with  Madame 


Montoni,  subdued  caprice  and  ill-humour,  and 
her  answers  discovered  so  much  of  both,  that 
Emily  gave  up  the  attempt  of  diverting  her,  and 
withdrew  to  a  lattice,  to  amuse  herself  with  the 
scene  without,  so  new  and  so  enchanting. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  her  notice  was 
a  group  of  dancers  on  the  terrace  below,  led  by 
a  guitar,  and  some  other  instruments.  The  girl, 
who  struck  the  guitar,  and  another,  who  flou- 
rished a  taraborine,  passed  on  in  a  dancing  step, 
and  with  a  light  grace  and  gaiety  of  heart,  that 
would  have  subdued  the  goddess  of  spleen  in  her 
worst  humour.  After  these  came  a  group  of 
fantastic  figures,  some  dressed  as  gondolieri, 
others  as  minstrels,  while  others  seemed  to  defy 
all  description.  They  sung  in  parts,  their  voices 
accompanied  by  a  few  soft  instruments.  At  a 
little  distance  from  the  portico  they  stopped,  and 
Emily  distinguished  the  verses  of  Ariosto.  They 
sung  of  the  wars  of  the  Moors  against  Charle- 
magne, and  then  of  the  woes  of  Orlando :  after- 
wards the  measure  changed,  and  the  melancho- 
ly sweetness  of  Petrarch  succeeded.  The  ma- 
gic of  his  grief  was  assisted  by  all  that  Italian 
music  and  Italian  expression,  heightened  by  the 
enchantments  of  Venetian  moon-light,  could 
give. 

Emily,  as  ehe  listened,  caught  the  pensive  en- 
thusiasm; her  tears  flowed  silently,  while  her 
fancy  bore  her  far  away  to  France,  and  to  Va- 
lancourt.  Each  succeeding  sonnet,  more  full 
of  charming  sadness  than  the  last,  seemed  to 
bind  tbe  spell  of  melancholy :  with  extreme  re- 
gret she  saw  the  musicians  move  on,  and  her  at- 
tention followed  the  strain  till  the  last  faint 
warble  died  in  air.  She  then  remained  sunk  in 
that  pensive  tranquillity  which  soft  music  leaves 
on  the  mind— a  state  like  that  produced  by  the 
view  of  a  beautiful  landscape  by  moon -light,  or 
by  the  recollection  of  scenes  marked  with  the 
tenderness  of  friends  lost  for  ever,  and  with  sor- 
rows, which  time  has  mellowed  into  mild  regret. 
Such  scenes  are  indeed,  to  the  mind,  like  "  those 
faint  traces  which  the  memory  bears  of  music 
that  is  past." 

Other  sounds  soon  awakened  Iter  attention : 
it  was  the  solemn  harmony  of  horns,  that  swell- 
ed from  a  distance ;  and,  observing  the  gon- 
dolas arrange  themselves  along  the  margin  of 
the  terraces,  she  threw  on  her  veil,  and,  step- 
ping into  the  balcony,  discerned,  in  the  dis- 
tant perspective  of  the  canal,  something  like  a 
procession,  floating  on  the  light  surface  of  the 
water :  as  it  approached,  the  horns  and  other  in- 
struments mingled  sweetly,  and  soon  after  the 
fabled  deities  of  the  city  seemed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  ocean  ;  for  Neptune,  with  Venice  per- 
sonified as  his  queen,  came  on  the  undulating 
waves,  surrounded  by  tritons  and  sea-nymphs. 
The  fantastic  splendour  of  this  spectacle,  toge- 
ther with  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  pa- 
laces, appeared  like  the'vision  of  a  poet  sudden- 
ly embodied ;  and  the  fanciful  images  which  it 
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awakened  in  Emily's  mind,  lingered  there  long 
after  the  procession  had  passed  away.  She  in- 
dulged herself  in  imagining  what  might  be  the 
manners  and  delights  of  a  sea-nymph,  till  she 
almost  wished  to  throw  off  the  habit  of  mortal- 
ity, and  plunge  into  the  green  ware  to  partici- 
pate them. 

How  delightful,  said  she,  to  live  amidst  the 
coral  bowers  and  crystal  caverns  of  the  ocean, 
with  my  sister  nymphs,  and  listen  to  the  sound- 
ing waters  above,  and  to  the  soft  shells  of  the 
tritons !  and  then,  after  sun-set,  to  skim  on 
the  surface  of  the  waves  round  wild  rocks  and 
along  sequestered  shores,  where,  perhaps,  some 
pensive  wanderer  comes  to  weep  !  Then  would 
I  soothe  his  sorrows  with  my  sweet  music,  and 
offer  him  from  a  shell  some  of  the  delicious 
fruit  that  hangs  round  Neptune's  palace. 

She  was  recalled  from  her  reverie  to  a  mere 
mortal  *  upper,  and  could  not  forbear  smiling  at 
the  fancies  she  had  been  indulging,  and  at  tier 
conviction  of  the  serious  displeasure,  which  Ala- 
dame  Montoni  would  have  expressed,  could  she 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  them. 

After  supper,  her  aunt  sat  late,  but  Montoni 
did  not  return,  and  she  at  length  retired  to  rest. 
If  Emily  had  admired  the  magnificence  of  the 
saloon  she  was  not  leas  surprised,  on  observing 
the  half-furnished  and  forlorn  appearance  of  the 
apartments  shepassed  in  the  way  to  her  chamber, 
whither  she  went  through  long  suites  of  noble 
rooms,  that  seemed,  from  their  desolate  aspect, 
to  have  been  unoccupied  for  many  years.  On 
the  walls  of  some  were  the  faded  remains  of  tape- 
stry ;  from  others,  painted  in  freteo,  the  damps 
had  almost  withdrawn  both  colours  and  design. 
At  length  she  reached  her  own  chamber,  spa- 
cious, desolate,  and  lofty,  like  the  rest,  with 
high  lattices  that  opened  towards  the  Adriatic. 
It  brought  gloomy  images  to  her  mind,  but  the 
view  of  the  Adriatic  soon  gave  her  others  more 
airy,  among  which  was  that  of  the  sea-nymph, 
whose  delights  she  had  before  amused  herself 
with  picturing ;  and,  anxious  to  escape  from  se- 
rious reflections,  she  now  endeavoured  to  throw 
her  fanciful  ideas  into  a  train,  and  concluded 
the  hour,  with  composing  the  following  lines  : 

THE  SEA-NYMPH. 

Dowx,  down  a  thousand  fathom  deep, 
Among  the  sounding  seas  I  go ; 
Play  round  the  foot  of  ev'ry  steep 
Whose  diffit  above  the  ocean  grow. 

There,  within  their  secret  caves, 

I  hear  the  mighty  rivers  roar  ! 

And  guide  their  streams  through  Neptune*  waves 

To  bless  the  green  earth's  inmost  shore : 

And  bid  the  fxeshen'd  waters  glide, 
For  fern-crown'd  nymphs  of  lake,  or  brook. 
Through  winding  woods  and  pastures  wide, 
And  many  a  wild,  romantic  nook. 


For  this  the  nymphs,  at  fall  of  eve, 
Oft  dance  upon  the  tiow'ry  banks, 
And  sing  my  name,  and  garlands  weave 
To  bear  beneath  the  wave  their  thanks. 

In  coral  bow'rs  I  love  to  lie, 
And  hear  the  surges  roll  above, 
And  through  the  waters  view  on  high 
The  proud  ships  sail,  and  guy  clouds  move. 

And  oft  at  midnight's  stillest  hour, 
When  summer  seas  the  vessel  hive, 
I  love  to  prove  my  charm  ful  pow'r 
While  floating  on  the  moon«bght  wave. 

And  when  deep  sleep  ttie  crew  has  bound, 
And  the  sad  lover  musing  leans 
O'er  the  ship's  tide,  I  breathe  around 
Such  strains  as  speak  no  mortal  means  ! 

O'er  the  dim  waves  his  searching  eye 
Sees  but  the  vessel's  lengthen'd  shade  ; 
Above — the  moon  and  azure  sky ; 
Entranced  he  hearts,  and  half  air  aid  ! 

Sometimes,  a  single  note  I  swell 
That,  softly  sweet,  at  distance  dies ! 
Then  wake  the  magic  of  my  shell, 
And  choral  voices  round  me  rise ! 

The  trembling  youth,  charni'd  by  my  strain, 
Calls  up  the  crew,  who,  silent,  bend 
O'er  die  high  deck,  but  list  in  vain  : 
My  song  is  hush'd,  my  wonders  end  ! 

Within  the  mountain's  woody  bay, 
Where  the  tall  bark  at  anchor  rides, 
At  twilight  hour,  with  tritons  gay, 
I  dance  upon  the  lapsing  tides : 

And  with  my  sister-nymphs  I  sport* 
Till  the  broad  sun  looks  o'er  the  floods ; 
Then  swift  we  seek  our  crystal  court, 
Deep  in  the  wave,  'mid  Neptune's  woods. 

In  cool  arcades  and  grnsjy  halls 
We  pass  the  sultry  hours  of  noon, 
Beyond  wherever  sun-beam  falls, 
Weaving  sea-flowers  in  gay  festoon. 

The  while  we  chant  our  ditties  sweet 
To  some  soft  shell  that  warbles  near ; 
Join'd  by  the  murmuring  currents,  fleet, 
Tliat  glide  along  our  halls  so  clear. 

There,  the  pale  pearl  and  sapphire  blue, 
And  ruby  red,  and  em'rald  green, 
Dart  from  the  domes  a  changing  hue. 
And  sparry  columns  deck  the  scene. 

When  the  dark  storm  scowls  o'er  the  deep, 
And  long,  long  peals  of  thunder  sound, 
On  some  high  cliff  my  watch  I  keep 
O'er  all  the  restless  seas  around ; 

Till  on  the  ridgy  wave  afar 
Comes  the  lone  vessel,  labouring  slow, 
Spreading  the  white  foam  in  the  air. 
With  sail  and  top-mast  bending  low. 
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Then  plunge  I  'mid  the  ocean's  roar, 
,My  way  by  quiv'ring  lightnings  shewn, 
To  guide  the  bark  to  peaceful  shore, 
And  bush  the  sailor's  fearful  groan. 

And  if  too  late  I  reach  its  side 
To  save  it  from  the  'whelming  surge, 
1  call  my  dolphins  o'er  the  tide, 
To  bear  the  crew  where  isles  emerge. 

Their  mournful  spirits  soon  I  cheer, 
While  round  the  desert  coast  I  go, 
With  warbled  songs  they  faintly  hear, 
Oft  as  the  stormy  gust  sinks  low. 

My  music  leads  to  lofty  groves, 
That  wild  upon  the  sea-bank  wave  ; 
Where  sweet  fruits  bloom,  and  fresh  spring  roves, 
And  doting  boughs  the  tempest  brave. 

Then,  from  the  air,  spirits  obey 
31  y  potent  voice  they  love  so  well, 
And,  on  the  clouds,  paint  visions  gay, 
While  strains  more  sweet  at  distance  swell. 

And  thus  the  lonely  hours  I  cheat, 
Soothing  the  shipwreck'd  sailor's  heart, 
Till  from  the  waves  the  storms  retreat, 
And  o'er  the  east  the  day-beams  dart. 

Neptune  for  this  oft  binds  me  nut 
To  rocks  below,  with  coral  chain, 
Till  all  the  tempest's  overpast, 
And  drowning  seamen  cry  in  vain. 

Whoe'er  ye  are  that  love  my  by, 
Come,  when  red  sun-set  tints  the  wave, 
To  the  still  sands,  where  fairies  play  ; 
There,  in  cool  seas,  I  love  to  lave. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


Htiil  Brest  nbsenrer,  ami  he  look* 
Vuite  through  the  deed*  of  men  :  he  love*  no  plays, 

 he  hears  no  music  ; 

Seldom  he  wnilei ;  anil  wiule*  in  «uch  S  sort, 
A»  if  he  mock'd  himwlf.  and  scorn  'A  hit  ipirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  mule  at  anything. 
Such^men  u  he  Ik-  never  at  heart's^raw,  ^ 

Montoni  and  his  companion  did  not  return 
home,  till  many  hours  after  the  dawn  had  blush- 
ed upon  the  Adriatic.  The  airy  groups,  which 
had  danced  all  night  along  the  colonnade  of  St 
Mark,  dispersed  before  the  morning,  like  so 
many  spirits.  Montoni  had  been  otherwise  en- 
gaged ;  his  soul  was  little  susceptible  of  light 
pleasures.  He  delighted  in  the  energies  of  the 
passions ;  the  difficulties  and  tempests  of  life, 
which  wreck  the  happiness  of  others,  roused  and 
strengthened  all  the  powers  of  his  inind,  and 
afforded  him  the  highest  enjoyments  of  which 
his  nature  was  capable.  Without  some  object 
of  strong  interest,  life  was  to  him  little  more 
than  a  sleep ;  and,  when  pursuits  of  real  interest 
vol.  x. 


failed,  he  substituted  artificial  ones,  till  habit 
changed  their  nature,  and  they  ceased  to  be  un- 
real. Of  this  kind  was  the  habit  of  gaming, 
which  he  had  adopted,  first,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  him  from  the  languor  of  inaction,  but 
had  since  pursued  with  the  ardour  of  passion. 
In  this  occupation  he  had  passed  the  nignt  with 
Cavigni,  and  a  party  of  young  men  who  had 
more  money  than  rank,  and  more  rice  than  ei- 
ther. Montoni  despised  the  greater  part  of  these 
for  the  inferiority  of  their  talents,  rather  than 
for  their  vicious  inclinations,  and  associated  with 
them  only  to  make  them  the  instruments  of  his 
purposes.  Among  these,  however,  were  some  of 
superior  abilities,  and  a  few  whom  Montoni  ad- 
mitted to  his  intimacy ;  hut  even  towards  these 
he  still  preserved  a  decisive  and  haughty  air, 
which,  while  it  imposed  submission  on  weak  and 
timid  minds,  roused  the  fierce  hatred  of  strong 
ones.  He  had,  of  course,  many  and  bitter  ene- 
mies ;  but  the  rancour  of  their  hatred  proved 
the  degree  of  his  power ;  and,  as  power  was  his 
chief  aim,  he  gloried  more  in  such  hatred,  than 
it  was  possible  he  could  in  being  esteemed.  A 
feeling,  so  tempered  as  that  of  esteem  he  de- 
spised, and  would  have  despised  himself  also  had 
he  thought  himself  capable  of  being  flattered  by 
it-  " 

Among  the  few  whom  he  distinguished,  were 
the  Signers  Bertolini,  Orsino,  and  Verezzi.  The 
first  was  a  man  of  a  gay  temper,  Btrong  passions, 
dissipated,  and  of  unbounded  extravagance,  but 
generous,  brave,  and  unsuspicious.  Orsino  was 
reserved,  and  haughty ;  loving  power  more  than 
ostentation ;  of  a  cruel  and  suspicious  temper ; 
quick  to  feel  an  injury,  and  relentless  in  aven- 
ging it;  cunning  and  unsearchable  in  contri- 
vance, patient  and  indefatigable  in  the  execution 
of  his  schemes.  He  had  a  perfect  command  of 
feature,  and  of  his  passions,  of  which  he  had 
scarcely  any,  but  pride,  revenge,  and  avarice ; 
and,  in  the  gratification  of  these,  few  consider- 
ations had  power  to  restrain  him,  few  obstacles 
to  withstand  the  depth  of  his  stratagems.  This 
man  was  the  chief  favourite  of  Montoni.  Ve- 
reszi  was  a  man  of  some  talent,  of  fiery  imagi- 
nation, and  the  slave  of  alternate  passions.  He 
was  gay,  voluptuous,  and  daring ;  yet  had  nei- 
ther perseverance,  nor  true  courage,  and  was 
meanly  selfish  in  all  his  aims.  Quick  to  form 
schemes,  and  sanguine  in  his  hope  of  success,  he 
was  the  first  to  undertake,  and  to  abandon,  not 
only  his  own  plans,  but  those  adopted  from 
other  persons.  Proud  and  impetuous,  he  revolt- 
ed against  all  subordination ;  yet  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  character,  and  watched  die 
turn  of  his  passions,  could  lead  him  like  a  child. 

Such  were  the  friends  whom  Montoni  intro- 
duced to  his  family  and  his  table,  on  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Venice.  There  were  also  of 
the  party  a  Venetian  nobleman,  Count  Morano, 
and  a  Signora  Livona,  whom  Montoni  had  in- 
troduced to  his  wife,  as  a  lady  of  distinguished. 
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merit,  and  who,  having  called  in  the  morning 
to  welcome  her  to  Venice,  had  been  requested  to 
be  of  the  dinner  party. 

Madame  M  ontoni  received,  with  a  very  ill  grace, 
the  compliments  of  the  Signors.  She  disliked 
them,  because  they  were  the  friends  of  her  hus- 
band ;  hated  them,  because  she  believed  they 
had  contributed  to  detain  him  abroad  till  so  late 
an  hour  of  the  preceding  morning ;  and  envied 
them,  since,  conscious  of  her  own  want  of  in- 
fluence, she  was  convinced,  that  he  preferred 
their  society  to  her  own.  The  rank  of  Count 
Morano  procured  him  that  distinction  which  she 
refused  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  The  haughty 
sullen ness  of  her  countenance  and  manner,  anil 
the  ostentatious  extravagance  of  her  dress,  for 
she  had  not  vet  adopted  the  Venetian  habit, 
were  strikingly  contrasted  by  the  beauty,  mo- 
desty, sweetness,  and  simplicity  of  Emily,  who 
observed,  with  more  attention  than  pleasure,  the 
party  around  her.  The  beauty  and  fascinating 
manners  of  Signora  Livona,  however,  won  her 
involuntary  regard ;  while  the  sweetness  of  her 
accents,  and  her  air  of  gentle  kindness,  awaken- 
ed with  Emily  those  pleasing  affections  which 
so  long  had  slumbered. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  party  embarked 
in  Montoni's  gondola,  and  rowed  out  upon  the 
sea.  The  red  glow  of  sun-set  still  touched  the 
waves,  and  lingered  in  the  west,  where  the  me- 
lancholy gleam  seemed  slowly  expiring,  while  the 
dark  blue  of  the  upper  ether  began  to  twinkle 
with  stars.  Emily  sat,  given  up  to  pensive  and 
sweet  emotions.  The  smoothness  or  the  water, 
over  which  she  glided,  its  reflected  images— a 
new  heaven  and  trembling  stars  below  the  waves, 
with  shadowy  outlines  of  towers  and  porticos, 
conspired  with  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  passing  wave,  or  the  notes  of 
distant  music,  to  raise  those  emotions  to  enthu- 
siasm. As  she  listened  to  the  measured  sound 
of  the  oars,  and  to  the  remote  warblings  that 
came  in  the  breeze,  her  softened  mind  returned 
to  the  memory  of  St  Aubert  and  to  Valancourt, 
and  tears  stole  to  her  eyes.  The  rays  of  the 
moon,  strengthening  as  the  shadows  deepened, 
soon  after  threw  a  silvery  gleam  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, which  was  partly  shaded  by  a  thin  black 
veil,  and  touched  it  with  inimitable  softness. 
Hers  was  the  contour  of  a  Madona,  with  the 
sensibility  of  a  Magdalen  ;  and  the  pensive  up- 
lifted eye,  with  the  tear  that  glittered  on  her 
cheek,  confirmed  the  expression  of  the  charac- 
ter. 

The  last  strain  of  distant  music  now  died  in 
air,  for  the  gondola  was  far  upon  the  waves,  and 
the  party  determined  to  have  music  of  their  own. 
The  Count  Moruno,  who  sat  next  to  Emily,  and 
who  had  been  observing  her  for  some  time  in 
silence,  snatched  up  a  lute,  and  struck  the  chords 
with  the  finger  of  harmony  herself,  wlule  his 
voice,  a  fine  tenor,  accompanied  them  in  a  ron- 
deau full  of  tender  sadness.   To  him,  indeed, 


might  have  been  applied  that  beautiful  exhor- 
tation of  an  English  poet,  had  it  then  existed : 

....  Strike  op,  my  master, 
But  touch  the  strings  with  a  religious  softness  ! 
Teach  sounds  to  languish  through  the  night's  dull  ear. 
Till  Melancholy  starts  from  oft"  her  couch. 

With  such  powers  of  expression  the  Count  sung 
the  following 

RONDEAU. 

Soft  as  yon  silver  ray,  that  sleep* 
Upon  the  ocean's  trembling  tide  ; 
Soft  as  the  air,  that  lightly  sweep* 
Yon  sail,  that  swells  in  stately  pride  ; 

Soft  as  the  surge's  stealing  note, 
That  dies  along  the  distant  shores, 
Or  warbled  strain,  that  sinks  remote — 
So  soft  the  sigh  my  bosom  pours ! 

True  as  the  wave  to  Cynthia's  ray, 
True  as  the  vessel  to  the  breeze, 
True  as  the  soul  to  music's  sway, 
Or  music  to  Venetian  seas : 

Soft  as  yon  silver  beams,  that  sleep 
Upon  the  ocean's  trembling  breast ; 
So  soft,  so  true,  fond  Love  shall  weep, 
So  soft,  so  true,  with  thee  shall  rest. 

The  cadence  with  whieh  he  returned  from  the 
last  stanza  to  a  repetition  of  the  first ;  the  finv 
modulation  in  which  his  voice  stole  upon  the 
first  line,  and  the  pathetic  energy  with  which  it 
pronounced  the  last,  were  such  as  only  exquisite 
taste  could  give.  When  he  had  concluded,  he 
gave  the  lute  with  a  sigh  to  Emily,  who,  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  affectation,  immediately 
began  to  play.  She  sung  a  melancholy  little  air, 
one  of  the  popular  songs  of  her  native  province, 
with  a  simplicity  and  pathos  that  made  it  en- 
chanting. But  its  well-known  melody  brought 
so  forcibly  to  her  fancy  the  scenes  and  the  per- 
sons, among  which  she  had  often  heard  it,  that 
her  spirits  were  overcome,  her  voice  trembled 
and  ceased — and  the  striugB  of  the  lute  were 
struck  with  a  disordered  hand  ;  till,  ashamed  of 
the  emotion  she  had  betrayed,  she  suddenly 
passed  on  to  a  song  so  gay  and  airy,  that  the 
steps  of  the  dance  seemed  almost  to  echo  to  the 
notes.  Braviseimo!  burst  instantly  from  the 
lips  of  her  delighted  auditors,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  repeat  the  air.  Among  the  compli- 
ments that  followed,  those  of  the  Count  were 
not  the  least  audible,  and  they  had  not  conclu- 
ded, when  Emily  gave  the  instrument  to  Sig- 
nora Livona,  whose  voice  accompanied  it  with 
true  Italian  taste. 

Afterwards  the  Count,  Emily,  Cavigni,  and 
the  Signora,  sung  canxonettet,  accompanied  by 
a  couple  of  lutes  and  a  few  other  instruments. 
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Sometimes  the  instruments  suddenly  ceased, 
and  the  voices  dropped  from  the  full  swell  of 
harmony  into  a  low  chant ;  then,  after  a  deep 
pause,  they  rose  by  degrees,  the  instruments 
one  by  one  striking  up,  till  the  loud  and  full 
chorus  soared  again  to  heaven  ! 

Meanwhile,  Montoni,  who  was  weary  of  this 
harmony,  was  considering  how  he  might  disen- 
gage himself  from  his  party,  or  withdraw  with 
such  of  it  as  would  be  willing  to  play,  to  a  Ca- 
sino. In  a  pause  of  the  music,  he  proposed  re- 
turning to  shore,  a  proposal  which  Orsino  ea- 
gerly seconded,  but  which  the  Count  and  the 
other  gentlemen  as  warmly  opposed. 

Montoni  still  meditated  how  he  might  excuse 
himself  from  longer  attendance  upon  the  Count, 
for  to  him  only  ne  thought  excuse  necessary, 
and  how  he  might  get  to  land,  till  the  gondo- 
lieri  of  an  empty  boat,  returning  to  Venice, 
hailed  his  people.  Without  troubling  himself 
longer  about  an  excuse,  he  seized  this  opportu- 
nity of  going  thither,  and,  committing  the  la- 
dies to  the  care  of  his  friends,  departed  with 
Orsino,  while  Emily,  for  the  first  time,  saw  him 
i  go  with  regret ;  for  she  considered  his  presence 
I  a  protection,  though  she  knew  not  what  she 
should  fear.  He  landed  at  St  Mark's,  and  hurry- 
ing to  a  Casino,  was  soon  lost  amidst  a  crowd 
of  gamesters. 

Meanwhile,  the  Count  having  6ecretly  dis- 
patched a  servant  in  Montoni's  boat,  for  his  own 
gondola  and  musicians,  Emily  heard,  without 
knowing  his  project,  the  gay  song  of  gondolieri 
approaching,  as  they  sat  on  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
and  saw  the  tremulous  gleam  of  the  moonlight 
wave,  which  their  oars  disturbed.  Presently 
she  heard  the  sound  of  instruments,  and  then  a 
full  symphony  swelled  on  the  air,  and,  the  boats 
meeting,  the  gondolieri  hailed  each  other.  The 
Count  then  explaining  himself,  the  party  remo- 
ved into  his  gondola,  wluch  was  embellished 
with  all  that  taste  could  bestow. 

While  they  partook  of  a  collation  of  fruits 
and  ice,  the  whole  hand,  following  at  a  distance, 
in  the  other  boat,  played  the  most  sweet  and 
f  enchanting  strains,  and  the  Count,  who  had 
f  again  seated  himself  by  Emily,  paid  her  unre- 
!  mitted  attention,  and  sometimes,  in  a  low  but 
I  impassioned  voice,  uttered  compliments  which 
[  she  could  not  misunderstand.    To  avoid  them 
she  conversed  with  Signora  I.ivona,  and  her 
manner  to  the  Count  assumed  a  mild  reserve, 
which,  though  dignified,  was  too  gentle  to  re- 
press his  assiduities :  he  could  see,  hear,  speak 
to  no  person,  but  Emily,  while  Cavigni  observed 
him  now  and  then,  with  a  look  of  displeasure, 
and  Emily,  with  one  of  uneasiness.    She  now 
wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  return  to  Ve- 
nice, but  it  was  near  midnight  before  the  gon- 
dolas approached  St  Mark's  Place,  where  the 
voice  of  gaiety  and  song  was  loud.    The  busy 
hum  of  mingling  sounds  was  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance  on  the  water,  and  had  not  a  bright 


moonlight  discovered  the  city,  with  its  terraces 
and  towers,  a  stranger  would  almost  have  cre- 
dited the  fabled  wonders  of  Neptune's  court, 
and  believed  that  the  tumult  arose  from  be- 
neath the  waves. 

They  landed  at  St  Mark's,  where  the  gaiety 
of  the  colonnades  and  the  beauty  of  the  night, 
made  Madame  Montoni  willingly  submit  to  the 
Count's  solicitations  to  join  the  promenade,  and 
afterwards  to  take  a  supper  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  at  his  Casino.  If  anything  could  have 
dissipated  Emily's  uneasiness,  it  would  have 
been  the  grandeur,  gaiety,  and  novelty  of  the 
surrounding  scene,  adorned  with  Pallaoio's  pa- 
laces, and  busy  with  parties  of  masqueraders. 

At  length  they  withdrew  to  the  Casino,  which 
was  fitted  up  with  infinite  taste,  and  where  a 
splendid  banquet  was  prepared  ;  but  here  Emi- 
ly 8  reserve  made  the  Count  perceive,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  his  interest  to  win  the  favour  of 
Madame  Montoni,  which,  from  the  condescension 
she  had  already  shewn  to  him,  appeared  to  be 
an  achievement  of  no  great  difficulty.  He  trans- 
ferred, therefore,  part  of  his  attention  from 
Emily  to  her  aunt,  who  felt  too  much  flattered 
by  the  distinction  even  to  disguise  her  emotion ; 
and,  before  the  party  broke  up,  he  had  entirely 
engaged  the  esteem  of  Madame  Montoni.  When- 
ever he  addressed  her,  her  ungracious  counte- 
nance relaxed  into  smiles,  and  to  whatever  he 
proposed  she  assented.  He  invited  her,  with 
the  rest  of  the  party,  to  take  coffee,  in  his  box, 
at  the  opera,  on  the  following  evening,  and 
Emily  heard  the  invitation  accepted,  with  strong 
anxiety  concerning  the  means  of  excusing  her- 
self from  attending  Madame  Montoni  thither. 

It  was  very  late  before  their  gondola  was  or- 
dered, and  Emily's  surprise  was  extreme,  when 
on  quitting  the  Casino,  she  beheld  the  broad 
sun  rising  out  of  the  Adriatic,  while  St  Mark's 
Place  was  yet  crowded  with  company.  Sleep 
had  long  weighed  heavily  on  her  eyes,  but  now 
the  fresh  sea-breeze  revived  her,  and  she  would 
have  quitted  the  scene  with  regret,  had  not  the 
Count  been  present,  performing  the  duty  which 
he  had  imposed  upon  himself,  of  escorting  them 
home.  There  they  heard  that  Montoni  was  not 
yet  returned  ;  and  his  wife,  retiring  in  displea- 
sure to  her  apartment,  at  length  released  Emily 
from  the  fatigue  of  farther  attendance. 

Montoni  came  home  late  in  the  morning,  in 
a  very  ill  humour,  having  lost  considerably  at 
play,  and,  before  he  withdrew  to  rest,  had  a 
private  conference  with  Cavigni,  whose  man- 
ner, on  the  following  day,  seemed  to  tell,  that 
the  subject  of  it  had  not  been  pleasing  to  him. 

In  the  evening,  Madame  Montoni,  who,  du- 
ring the  day,  had  observed  a  sullen  silence  to- 
wards her  husband,  received  visits  from  some 
Venetian  ladies,  with  whose  sweet  manners 
Emily  was  particularly  charmed.  They  had  an 
air  of  ease  and  kindness  towards  the  strangers, 
as  if  they  had  been  their  familiar  friends  for 
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years ;  and  their  conversation  was  by  turns 
tender,  sentimental,  and  gay.  Madame,  though 
she  had  no  taste  for  such  conversation,  and 
whose  coarseness  and  selfishness  sometimes  ex- 
hibited to  ludicrous  contrast  to  their  excessive 
refinement,  could  not  remain  wholly  insensible 
to  the  captivationa  of  their  manner. 

In  a  pause  of  conversation,  a  lady  who  was 
called  Signora  Herminia  took  up  a  lute,  and 
l>egan  to  play  and  sing,  with  as  much  easy 
gaiety,  as  if  she  had  been  alone.  Her  voice  was 
uncommonly  rich  in  tone  and  various  in  expres- 
sion ;  yet  she  appeared  to  be  entirely  unconsci- 
ous of  its  powers,  and  meant  nothing  less  than 
to  display  them.  She  sung  from  the  gaiety  of 
her  heart,  as  she  sat  with  her  veil  half  thrown 
back,  holding  gracefully  the  lute,  under  the 
spreading  foliage  and  flowers  of  some  plants, 
that  rose  from  baskets,  and  interlaced  one  of 
the  lattices  of  the  saloon.  Emily,  retiring  a 
little  from  the  company,  sketched  her  figure, 
with  the  miniature  scenery  around  her,  and 
tlrew  a  very  interesting  picture,  which,  though 
it  would  not,  perhaps,  have  borne  criticism, 
had  spirit  and  taste  enough  to  awaken  both  the 
fancy  and  the  heart.  When  she  had  finished  it, 
she  presented  it  to  the  beautiful  original,  who 
was  delighted  with  the  offering,  as  well  as  the 
sentiment  it  conveyed,  and  assured  Emily,  with 
a  smile  of  captivating  sweetness,  that  she  should 
preserve  it  as  a  pledge  of  her  friendship. 

In  the  evening  Cavigni  joined  the  ladies,  but 
Montoni  had  other  engagements ;  and  they  em- 
barked in  the  gondola  for  St  Mark's,  where  the 
same  gay  company  seemed  to  flutter  as  on  the 
preceding  night.  The  cool  breeze,  the  glassy 
sea,  the  gentle  sound  of  its  waves,  and  the  sweet- 
er murmur  of  distant  music ;  the  lofty  porticos 
and  arcades,  and  the  happy  groups  that  saunter- 
ed  beneath  them  ;  these,  with  every  feature  and 
circumstance  of  the  scene,  united  to  charm 
Emily,  no  longer  teazed  by  the  officious  atten- 
tions of  Count  Morano.  But,  as  she  looked 
upon  the  moon-light  sea,  undulating  along  the 
walls  of  St  Mark,  and  lingering  for  a  moment 
over  those  walls,  caught  the  sweet  and  melan- 
choly song  of  some  gondolier  as  he  sat  in  his 
boat  below,  waiting  for  his  master,  her  soften- 
ed mind  returned  to  the  memory  of  her  home, 
of  her  friends,  and  of  all  that  was  dear  in  her 
native  country. 

After  walking  some  time  they  sat  down  at  the 
door  of  a  Casino,  and  while  Cavigni  was  accom- 
modating them  with  coffee  and  ice,  were  joined 
by  Count  Morano.  He  sought  Emily  with  a 
look  of  impatient  delight,  who,  remembering  all 
the  attention  he  had  shewn  her  on  the  preceding 
evening,  was  compelled,  as  before,  to  shrink 
from  his  assiduities  into  a  timid  reserve,  except 
when  she  conversed  with  Signora  Herminia  and 
the  other  ladies  of  her  party. 

It  was  near  midnight  before  they  withdrew 
to  the  opera,  where  Emily  was  not  so  charmed 


but  that,  when  she  remembered  (he  scene  she 
had  just  emitted,  she  felt  how  infinitely  inferior 
all  the  splendour  of  art  is  to  the  sublimity  of 
nature.  Her  heart  was  not  now  affected,  tears 
of  admiration  did  not  start  to  her  eyes,  as  wUvn 
she  viewed  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  the 
grandeur  of  the  heavens,  and  listened  to  the 
rolling  waters,  and  to  the  faint  music  that,  at 
intervals,  mingled  with  their  roar.  Remember- 
ing these,  the  scene  before  her  faded  into  insig- 
nificance. 

Of  the  evening,  which  passed  on  without  any 
particular  incident,  she  wished  the  conclusion, 
that  she  might  escape  from  the  attentions  of  the 
Count ;  and,  as  opposite  qualities  frequently  at- 
tract each  other  in  our  thoughts,  thus  Emily, 
when  she  looked  on  Count  Morano,  remember- 
ed Valancourt,  and  a  sigh  sometimes  followed 
the  recollection. 

Several  weeks  passed  in  the  course  of  custom- 
ary visits,  during  which  nothing  remarkable 
occurred.  Emily  was  amused  by  the  manners 
and  scenes  that  surrounded  her,  so  different 
from  those  of  France,  but  where  Count  Morano, 
too  frequently  for  her  comfort,  contrived  to  in- 
troduce himself.  His  manner,  figure,  and  ac- 
comi  plishments,  which  were  generally  admired, 
Emily  would  perhaps  have  admired  also,  had 
her  heart  been  disengaged  from  Valancourt,  and ; 
hsd  the  Count  forborne  to  persecute  her  with! 
officious  attentions,  during  which  she  observed, 
some  traits  in  his  character,  that  prejudiced  her 
against  whatever  might  otherwise  be  good  in  it. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Venice,  Montoni  re- 
ceived a  packet  from  M.  Quesnel,  in  which  the 
latter  mentioned  the  death  of  his  wife's  uncle, 
at  his  villa  on  the  Brenta ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  event,  he  should  hasten  to  take 
possession  of  that  estate  and  of  other  effects  be- 
queathed to  him.  This  uncle  was  the  brother 
of  Madame  Quesnel's  late  mother;  Montoni 
was  related  to  her  by  the  father's  side ;  and 
though  he  could  have  nad  neither  claim  nor  ex- 
pectation concerning  these  possessions,  he  could 
scarcely  conceal  the  envy  which  M.  Quesnel's 
letter  excited. 

Emily  hud  observed  with  concern,  that,  since 
they  left  France,  Montoni  had  not  even  affect-  . 
ed  kindness  towards  her  aunt,  and  that,  after 
treating  her,  at  first,  with  neglect,  he  now  met  • 
her  with  uniform  ill-humour  and  reserve.  She  : 
had  never  supposed,  that  her  aunt's  foibles  could 
have  escaped  the  discernment  of  Montoni,  or 
that  her  mind  or  figure  were  of  a  kind  to  de- 
serve his  attention.  Her  surprise,  therefore,  at 
this  match,  had  been  extreme ;  but  since  he  had 
made  the  choice,  she  did  not  suspect  that  he 
would  so  openly  have  discovered  his  contempt 
of  it.  But  Montoni,  who  had  been  allured  by 
the  seeming  wealth  of  Madame  Cheron  was 
now  severely  disappointed  by  her  comparative 
poverty,  and  highly  exasperated  by  the  deceit 
she  had  employed  to  conceal  it,  till  concealment  \ 
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was  no  lcm per  necessary.  He  had  been  deceived 
in  an  affair,  wherein  he  meant  to  be  the  decei- 
ver ;  outwitted  by  the  superior  cunning  of  a 
woman,  whose  understanding  he  despised,  and 
to  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  pride  and  his  li- 
berty, without  saving  himself  from  the  ruin, 
which  had  impended  over  his  head.  Madame 
Montoni  had  contrived  to  have  the  greatest  part 
of  what  she  really  did  possess,  settled  upon  her- 
self:  what  remained,  though  it  was  totally  in- 
adequate both  to  her  husband's  expectations, 
and  to  his  necessities,  he  had  converted  into 
money,  and  brought  with  him  to  Venice,  that 
he  might  a  little  longer  delude  society,  and  make 
a  last  effort  to  regain  the  fortunes  he  had  lost. 

The  hints  which  had  been  thrown  out  to  Va- 
lancourt,  concerning  Montoni's  character  and 
condition,  were  too  true ;  but  it  was  now  left  to 
time  and  occasion,  to  unfold  the  circumstances, 
both  of  what  had,  and  of  what  had  not  been 
hinted,  and  to  time  and  occasion  we  commit 
them. 

Madame  Montoni  was  not  of  a  nature  to  bear 


injuries  with 


or  to  resent  them  with 


dignity :  her  exasperated  pride  displayed  itself 
in  all  the  violence  and  acrimony  of  a  little,  or 
at  least  of  an  ill-regulated  mind.  She  would 
not  acknowledge,  even  to  herself,  that  she  had 
in  any  degree  provoked  contempt  by  her  dupli- 
city, but  weakly  persisted  in  believing  that  she 
alone  was  to  be  pitied,  and  Montoni  alone  to  be 
censured  ;  for,  as  her  mind  had  naturally  little 
perception  of  moral  obligation,  she  seldom  un- 
derstood its  force  but  when  it  happened  to  be 
violated  towards  herself:  her  vanity  had  already 
been  severely  shocked  by  a  discovery  of  Mon- 
toni's contempt ;  it  .remained  to  be  farther  re- 
proved by  a  discovery  of  bis  circumstances. 
His  mansion  at  Venice,  though  its  furniture 
discovered  a  part  of  the  truth  to  unprejudiced 
persons,  told  nothing  to  those  who  were  blind- 
ed by  a  resolution  to  believe  whatever  they  wish- 
ed. Madame  Montoni  still  thought  herself  lit- 
tle less  than  a  princess,  possessing  a  palace  at 
Venice,  and  a  castle  among  the  Apennines.  To 
the  Castle  di  Udolpho,  indeed,  Montoni  some- 
times talked  of  going  for  a  few  weeks,  to  exa- 
mine into  its  condition,  and  to  receive  some 
rents ;  for  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  been  there 
for  two  years,  and  that,  during  this  period,  it 
had  been  inhabited  only  by  an  old  servant,  whom 
he  called  his  steward. 

Emily  listened  to  the  mention  of  this  journey 
with  pleasure,  for  she  not  only  expected  from 
it  new  ideas,  but  a  release  from  the  persevering 
assiduities  of  Count  Morano.  In  the  country, 
too,  she  would  have  leisure  to  think  of  Valan- 
court,  and  to  indulge  the  melancholy,  which  his 
image,  and  a  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  La 
Vallee,  always  blessed  with  the  memory  of  her 
parents,  awakened.  The  ideal  scenes  were  dear- 
er and  more  soothing  to  her  heart,  than  all  the 

i ;  they  were  a  kind 


of  talisman  that  expelled  the  poison  of  temporary 
evils,  and  supported  her  hopes  of  happy  days : 
they  appeared  like  a  beautiful  landscape,  light- 
ed up  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  seen  through 
a  perspective  of  dark  and  rugged  rocks. 

But  Count  Morano  did  not  long  confine  him- 
self to  silent  assiduities ;  he  declared  his  passion 
to  Emily,  and  made  proposals  to  Montoni,  who 
encouraged,  though  Emily  rejected,  him :  with 
Montoni  for  his  friend,  and  an  abundance  of 
vanity  to  delude  him,  he  did  not  despair  of  suc- 
cess. Emily  was  astonished  and  highly  disgust- 
ed at  his  perseverance,  after  she  had  explained 
her  sentiments  with  a  frankness  that  would  not 
allow  him  to  misunderstand  them. 

He  now  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at 
Montoni's,  dining  there  almost  daily,  and  at- 
tending Madame  and  Emily  wherever  they  went : 
and  all  this  notwithstanding  the  uniform  reserve 
of  Emily,  whose  aunt  seemed  as  anxious  Is 
Montoni  to  promote  this  marriage,  and  would 
never  dispense  with  her  attendance  at  any  as- 
sembly where  the  Count  proposed  to  be  present. 

Montoni  now  said  nothing  of  his  intended 
journey,  of  which  Emily  waited  impatiently  to 
near ;  and  he  was  seldom  at  home  but  when  the 
Count,  or  Signor  Orsino,  was  there,  for  between 
himself  and  Cavigni  a  coolness  seemed  to  sub- 
sist, though  the  latter  remained  in  his  house. 
With  Orsino,  Montoni  was  frequently  closeted 
for  hours  together,  and,  whatever  might  be  the 
business  upon  which  they  consulted,  it  appear- 
ed to  be  of  consequence,  since  Montoni  often 
sacrificed  to  it  his  favourite  passion  for  play, 
and  remained  at  home  the  whole  night.  There 
was  somewhat  of  privacy,  too,  in  the  manner  of 
Orsino's  visits,  which  had  never  before  occurred, 
and  which  excited  not  only  surprise,  but  some 
degree  of  alarm  in  Emily's  mind,  who  had  un- 
willingly discovered  much  of  his  character  when 
he  had  most  endeavoured  to  disguise  it  After 
these  visits,  Montoni  was  often  more  thought- 
ful than  usual ;  sometimes  the  deep  workings 
of  his  mind  entirely  abstracted  him  from  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  threw  a  gloom  over  his 
visage  that  rendered  it  terrible ;  at  others,  his 
eyes  seemed  almost  to  flash  fire,  and  all  the 
energies  of  his  soul  appeared  to  be  roused  for 
some  great  enterprise.  Emily  observed  these 
written  characters  of  his  thoughts  with  deep  in- 
terest, and  not  without  some  degree  of  awe, 
when  she  considered  that  she  was  entirely  in 
his  power ;  but  forbore  even  to  bint  her  fears, 
or  her  observations,  to  Madame  Montoni,  who 
discerned  nothing  in  her  husband,  at  these 
times,  but  his  usual  sternness. 

A  second  letter  from  M.  Quesnel  announced 
the  arrival  of  himself  and  his  lady  at  the  Villa 
Miarenti;  stated  several  circumstances  of  his 
good  fortune,  respecting  the  affair  that  had 
brought  him  into  Italy  ;  and  concluded  with  an 
earnest  request  to  see  Montoni,  his  wife,  and 
niece,  at  his  new  estate. 
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.  Emily  received,  about  the  same  period,  a 
much  more  interesting  letter,  and  which  sooth- 
ed for  a  while  every  anxiety  of  her  heart.  Va- 
lancourt,  hoping  she  might  he  still  at  Venice, 
had  trusted  a  letter  to  the  ordinary  post,  that 
tpld  her  of  his  health,  and  of  his  unceasing  and 
anxious  affection.    He  had  lingered  at  Thou- 
louse  for  some  time  after  her  departure,  that  he 
might  indulge  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  wan- 
dering through  the  scenes  where  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  behold  her,  and  had  thence  gone 
to  his  brother's  chateau,  which  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Vallee.  Having  mentioned  this, 
he  added,  "  If  the  duty  of  attending  my  regi- 
ment did  not  require  my  departure,  I  know  not 
when  I  should  have  resolution  enough  to  quit 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  place  which  is  endear- 
ed by  the  remembrance  of  you.    The  vicinity 
to  La  Vallee  has  alone  detained  me  thus  long 
at  Estuviere :  I  frequently  ride  thither  early  in 
the  morning,  that  I  may  wander,  at  leisure 
through  the  day,  among  scenes,  which  were 
once  your  home,  where  I  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  see  you,  and  to  hear  you  converse.  I  have 
renewed  my  acquaintance  with  the  good  old 
Theresa,  who  rejoiced  to  see  me,  that  she  might 
talk  of  you  :  I  need  not  say  how  much  this  cir- 
cumstance attached  me  to  her,  or  how  eagerly 
I  listened  to  her  upon  her  favourite  subject. 
You  will  guess  the  motive  that  first  induced 
me  to  make  myself  known  to  Theresa;  it  was, 
ipdecd,  no  other  than  that  of  gaining  admit- 
tance into  the  chateau  and  gardens,  which  my 
Emily  had  so  lately  inhabited :  here,  then,  I 
wander,  and  meet  your  image  under  every  shade: 
but  chiefly  I  love  to  sit  beneath  the  spreading 
branches  of  your  favourite  plane,  where  once, 
Emily,  we  sat  together  ;  where  I  first  ventured 
to  tell  you,  that  I  loved.  O  Emily !  the  remem- 
brance of  those  moments  overcomes  me — I  sit 
lost  in  reverie — I  endeavour  to  see  you  dimly 
through  my  tears,  in  all  the  heaven  of  peace 
and  innocence,  such  as  you  then  appeared  to 
me:  to  hear  again  the  accents  of  that  voice, 
which  then  thrilled  my  heart  with  tenderness 
and  hope.    I  lean  on  the  wall  of  the  terrace, 
where  we  together  watched  the  rapid  current  of 
the  Garonne  below,  while  I  described  the  wild 
scenery  about  its  source,  but  thought  only  of 
you.    O  Emily  !  are  these  moments  passed  for 
ever — will  they  never  more  return  ?" 

In  another  part  of  this  letter  he  wrote  thus : 
"  You  see  my  letter  is  dated  on  many  different 
days,  and,  if  you  look  back  to  the  first,  you  will 

Serceive,  that  I  began  to  write  soon  after  your 
eparture  from  France.  To  write  was,  indeed, 
the  only  employment  that  withdrew  me  from 
my  own  melancholy,  and  rendered  your  absence 
supportable,  or,  rather,  it  seemed  to  destroy  ab- 
sence ;  for,  when  I  was  conversing  with  you  on 
paper,  and  telling  you  every  sentiment  and  af- 
fection of  my  heart,  you  almost  appeared  to  be 
present.  This  employment  has  been  from  time 


to  time  my  chief  consolation,  and  I  hare  defer- 
red sending  off  my  packet,  merely  for  the  com- 
fort of  prolonging  it,  though  it  was  certain,  that 
what  I  had  written,  was  written  to  no  purpose 
till  you  received  it.    Whenever  my  mind  has 
been  more  than  usually  depressed,  I  have  come 
to  pour  forth  its  sorrows  to  you,  and  have  always 
found  consolation  ;  and,  when  any  little  occur- 
rence has  interested  my  heart,  and  given  a 
gleam  of  joy  to  my  spirits,  I  have  hastened 
to  communicate  it  to  you,  and  have  received  re- 
flected satisfaction.    Thus,  my  letter  is  a  kind 
of  picture  of  my  life  and  of  my  thoughts  for  tbe 
last  month,  and  thus,  though  it  has  been  deep- 
ly interesting  to  me,  while  I  wrote  it,  and  I 
ffare  hope,  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  not  in- 
different to  you,  yet  to  other  readers  it  would 
seem  to  abound  only  in  frivobties.   Thus  it  is 
always,  when  we  attempt  to  describe  the  finer 
movements  of  the  heart,  for  they  are  too  fine  to 
be  discerned ;  they  can  only  be  experienced,  and 
are  therefore  passed  over  by  the  indifferent  ob- 
server ;  while  the  interested  one  feels,  that  all 
description  is  imperfect  and  unnecessary,  except 
as  it  may  prove  the  sincerity  of  the  writer,  and 
soothe  his  own  sufferings.  You  will  pardon  all 
this  egotism — for  I  am  a  lover. 

"  1  have  just  heard  of  a  circumstance,  which 
entirely  destroys  all  my  fairy  paradise  of  ideal 
delight,  and  which  will  reconcile  me  to  tbe  ne- 
cessity of  returning  to  my  regiment,  for  I  must 
no  longer  wander  beneath  the  beloved  shades, 
where  I  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  you  in 
thought — La  Vallee  is  let !  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  is  without  your  knowledge,  from  what 
Theresa  told  me  this  morning,  and,  therefore, 
I  mention  the  circumstance.  She  shed  tears, 
while  she  related  that  she  was  going  to  leave 
the  service  of  her  dear  mistress,  and  the  chateau 
where  she  had  lived  so  many  happy  years ;  and 
all  this,  added  she,  without-  eveu  a  letter  from 
Mademoiselle  to  soften  the  news ;  but  it  is  all 
Mons.  Quesnel's  doings,  and  I  dare  say  she 
does  not  even  know  what  is  going  forward. 

"  Theresa  added,  That  she  bad  received  a  let- 
ter from  him,  informing  her  the  chateau  was 
let,  and  that  as  her  services  would  no  longer  be 
required,  she  must  quit  the  place,  on  that  day 
week,  when  the  new  tenant  would  arrive. 

"  Theresa  had  been  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
M.  Qucsnel,  some  time  before  the  receipt  of  this 
letter,  who  was  accompanietLby  a  stranger  that 
viewed  the  premises  with  much  curiosity.'' 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  which 
is  dated  a  week  after  this  sentence,  Valancourt 
adds, "  I  have  received  a  summons  from  my  re- 
giment, and  I  join  it  without  regret,  since  I  am 
abut  out  from  the  scenes  that  arc  so  interesting 
to  my  heart.  I  rode  to  La  Vallee  this  morning, 
and  heard  that  the  new  tenant  was  arrived,  and 
that  Theresa  was  gone.  I  should  not  treat  the 
subject  thus  familiarly  if  I  did  not  believe  you 
to  be  uninformed  of  this  disposal  of  your  house ; 
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far  your  satisfaction  I  have  endeavoured  to  learn 
something  of  the  character  and  fortune  of  your 
tenant,  but  without  success.  He  is  a  gentleman, 
they  say,  and  this  is  all  I  can  hear.  The  place, 
as  I  wandered  round  the  boundaries,  appeared 
more  melancholy  to  ray  imagination,  than  I  had 
ever  seen  it.  I  wished  earnestly  to  have  got  ad- 
mittance, that  I  might  have  taken  another  leave 
of  your  favourite  plane-tree,  and  thought  of  you 
once  more  beneath  its  shade :  but  I  forbore  to 
tempt  the  curiosity  of  strangers :  the  fishing- 
house  in  the  woods,  however,  was  still  open  to 
me ;  thither  I  went,  and  passed  an  hour,  which 
I  cannot  even  look  back  upon  without  emotion. 
O  Emily  !  surely  we  are  not  separated  for  ever 
— surely  we  shall  live  for  each  other !" 

This  letter  brought  many  tears  to  Emily's 
eyes  ;  tears  of  tenderness  and  satisfaction  on 
learning  that  Valancourt  was  well,  and  that  time 
and  absence  had  in  no  degree  effaced  her  image 
from  his  heart.  There  were  passages  in  this 
letter  which  particularly  affected  her,  such  as 
those  describing  his  visits  to  La  Vallee,  and  the 
sentiments  of  delicate  affection  that  its  scenes 
had  awakened.  It  was  a  considerable  time  be- 
rare  her  mind  was  sufficiently  abstracted  from 
Valancourt  to  feel  the  force  of  his  intelligence 
concerning  La  Vallee.  That  Mons.  Quesnel 
should  let  it,  without  even  consulting  her  on 
the  measure,  both  surprised  and  shocked  hef, 

Earticularly  as  it  proved  the  absolute  authority 
e  thought  himself  entitled  to  exercise  in  her 
affairs.  It  is  true,  he  had  proposed,  before  she 
left  France,  that  the  chateau  should  be  let,  du- 
ring her  absence,  and  to  the  economical  pru- 
dence of  this  she  had  nothing  to  object ;  but 
the  committing  what  had  been  her  father's  villa 
to  the  power  and  caprice  of  strangers,  and  the 
depriving  herself  of  a  sure  home,  should  any 
unhappy  circumstances  make  her  look  hack  to 
her  home  as  an  asylum,  were  considerations  that 
made  her,  even  then,  strongly  oppose  the  mea- 
sure. Her  father,  too,  in  his  last  hour,  had  re- 
ceived from  her  a  solemn  promise  never  to  dis- 
pose of  La  Vallee ;  and  this  she  considered  as 
in  some  degree  violated  if  she  suffered  the  place 
to  be  let.  But  it  was  now  evident  with  how 
little  respect  M.  Quesnel  had  regarded  these  ob- 
jections, and  how  insignificant  he  considered 
every  obstacle  to  pecuniary  advantage.  It  ap- 
peared, also,  that  he  had  not  even  condescended 
to  inform  Montoni  of  the  step  he  had  taken, 
since  no  motive  was  evident  for  Montoni 's  con- 
cealing the  circumstance  from  her,  if  it  had 
been  made  known  to  him ;  this  both  displeased 
and  surprised  her ;  but  the  chief  subjects  of  her 
uneasiness  were — the  temporary  disposal  of  La 
Valhfe,  and  the  dismission  of  tier  father's  old 
and  faithful  servant. — Poor  Theresa  .'said  Emily, 
thou  hadst  not  saved  much  in  thy  servitude,  for 
thou  wast  always  tender  towards  the  poor,  and 
believedst  thou  should'st  die  in  the  family,  where 
thy  best  years  had  been  spent.    Poor  Theresa ! 


—now  art  thou  turned  out  in  thy  old  age  to 
seek  thy  bread ! 

Emily  wept  bitterly  as  these  thoughts  passed 
over  her  mind,  and  she  determined  to  consider 
what  could  be  done  for  Theresa,  and  to  talk  very 
explicitly  to  M.  Quesnel  on  the  subject ;  but 
she  much  feared  that  his  cold  heart  could  feel 
only  for  itself.  She  determined  also  to  inquire 
whether  he  had  made  any  mention  of  her  affairs, 
in  his  letters  to  Montoni,  who  soon  gave  her  the 
opportunity  she  sought,  by  desiring  that  she 
would  attend  him  in  his  study.  She  had  little 
doubt,  that  the  interview  was  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  to  her  a  part  of  M. 
Quesnel  s  letter  concerning  the  transactions  at 
La  Vallee,  and  she  obeyed  him  immediately. 
Montoni  was  alone. 

I  have  just  been  writing  to  Mons.  Quesnel, 
said  he,  when  Emily  appeared,  in  reply  to  the 
letter  I  received  from  him  a  few  days  ago,  and 
I  wished  to  talk  to  you  upon  a  subject  that  oc- 
cupied part  of  it. 

I  also  wished  to  speak  with  you  on  this  to- 
pic, sir,  said  Emily. 

It  is  a  subject  of  some  interest  to  you,  un- 
doubtedly, rejoined  Montoni,  and  I  think  you 
must  see  it  in  the  light  that  I  do;  indeed  it 
will  not  bear  any  other.  I  trust  you  will  agree 
with  me,  that  any  objection  founded  on  senti- 
ment, as  they  call  it,  ought  to  yield  to  circum- 
stances of  solid  advantage. 

Granting  this,  air,  replied  Emily,  modestly, 
those  of  humanity  ought  surely  to  be  attended 
to.  But  I  fear  it  is  now  too  late  to  deliberate 
upon  this  plan,  and  I  must  regret,  that  it  is  no 
longer  in  my  power  to  reject  it. 

It  is  too  late,  said  Montoni ;  but  since  it  is 
so,  I  am  pleased  to  observe,  that  you  submit  to 
reason  and  necessity  without  indulging  useless 
eomplainL  I  applaud  this  conduct  exceedingly, 
the  more,  perhaps,  since  it  discovers  a  strength 
of  mind  seldom  observable  in  your  sex.  When 
you  are  older,  you  will  look  back  with  gratitude 
to  the  friends  who  assisted  in  rescuing  you  from 
the  romantic  illusions  of  sentiment,  and  will 
've,  that  they  are  only  the  snares  of  child- 
and  should  be  vanquished  the  moment 
you  escape  from  the  nursery.  I  have  not  closed 
my  letter,  and  you  may  add  a  few  lines  to  in- 
form your  uncle  of  your  acquiescence.  You  will 
soon  see  him,  for  it  is  my  intention  to  take  you, 
with  Madame  Montoni,  in  a  few  days,  to  Mia- 
renti,  and  you  can  then  talk  over  the  affair. 

Emily  wrote  on  the  opposite  page  of  the  pa- 
per as  follows : 

"  It  is  now  useless,  sir,  for  me  to  remon- 
strate upon  the  circumstances  of  which  Signer 
Montoni  informs  me  that  he  has  written.  I 
could  have  wished,  at  least,  that  the  affair  had 
been  concluded  with  less  precipitation,  that  I 
might  have  taught  myself  to  subdue  some  pre- 
judices, as  the  Signor  calls  them,  which  still 
linger  in  ray  heart.  As  it  is,  I  submit.  In  point 
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of  prudence,  nothing  certainly  can  be  objected ; 
but,  though  I  submit,  I  have  yet  much  to  say 
on  some  other  points  of  the  subject,  when  I 
shall  have  the  honour  of  seeing  you.  In  the 
meantime  I  entreat  you  will  take  care  of  The- 
resa, for  the  sake  of, 

«  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Emily  St  Aubekt." 

Montoni  smiled  satirically  at  what  Emily  had 
written,  but  did  not  object  to  it ;  and  she  with- 
drew to  her  own  apartment,  where  she  sat  down 
to  begin  a  letter  to  Valancourt,  in  which  she 
related  the  particulars  of  her  journey,  and  her 
arrival  at  Venice ;  described  some  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  in  the  passage  over  the  Alps ; 
her  emotions  on  her  first  view  of  Italy ;  the  man- 
ners and  characters  of  the  people  around  her, 
and  some  few  circumstances  of  Montoni's  con- 
duct. But  she  avoided  even  naming  Count  Mo- 
ran  o,  much  more  the  declaration  he  had  made, 
since  she  well  knew  how  tremblingly  alive  to 
fear  is  real  love,  how  jealously  watchful  of 
every  circumstance  that  may  affect  its  interest ; 
and  she  scrupulously  avoided  to  give  Valancourt 
even  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  he  had  a 
rival. 

On  the  following  day  Count  Morano  dined 
again  at  Montoni's.  He  was  in  an  uncommon 
flow  of  spirits,  and  Emily  thought  there  was 
somewhat  of  exultation  in  his  manner  of  ad- 
dressing her,  which  she  had  never  observed  be- 
fore. She  endeavoured  to  repress  this  by  more 
than  her  usual  reserve,  but  the  cold  civility  of 
her  air  now  seemed  rather  to  encourage  than  to 
dcpreM  him.  He  appeared  watchful  of  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  with  her  alone,  and  more 
than  once  solicited  this  ;  but  Emily  always  re- 
plied, that  she  could  hear  nothing  from  him 
which  he  would  be  unwilling  to  repeat  before 
the  whole  company. 

In  the  evening,  Madame  Montoni  and  her 
party  went  out  upon  the  sea,  and  as  the  Count 
led  Emily  to  his  xendaktto,  he  carried  her  hand 
to  his  hps,  and  thanked  her  for  the  condescen- 
sion she  had  shewn.  Emily,  in  extreme  sur- 
prise and  displeasure, hastily  withdrew  her  hand, 
and  concluded  that  he  had  spoken  ironically ; 
but,  on  reaching  the  steps  or  the  terrace,  and 
observing  by  the  livery,  that  it  was  the  Count's 
eendaletto  which  waited  below,  while  the  rest 
of  the  party,  having  arranged  themselves  in  the 
gondolas,  were  moving  on,  she  determined  not 
to  permit  a  separate  conversation,  and,  wishing 
him  a  good  evening,  returned  to  die  portico. 
The  Count  followed  to  expostulate  and  entreat, 
and  Montoni,  who  then  came  out,  rendered  so- 
licitation unnecessary  ;  for,  without  condescend- 
ing to  speak,  he  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  to 
the  zenduletto.  Emily  was  not  silent ;  she  en- 
treated Montoni,  in  a  low  voice,  to  consider  the 
impropriety  of  these  circumstances ;  and  that 


he  would  spare  her  the  mortification  of  submit- 
ting to  them.  He,  however,  was  inflexible. 

This  caprice  is  intolerable,  said  he,  and  shall 
not  be  indulged :  here  is  no  impropriety  in  the 
case. 

At  this  moment  Emily's  dislike  of  Count  Mo-* 
rano  arose  to  abhorrence.  That  he  should,  with 
undaunted  assurance,  thus  pursue  her,  notwith- 
standing all  she  had  expressed  on  the  subject  of 
his  addresses,  and  think,  as  it  was  evident  he 
did,  that  her  opinion  of  him  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, so  long  as  his  pretensions  were  sanc- 
tioned by  Montoni,  added  indignation  to  the  / 
disgust  which  she  had  felt  towards  him.  She  • 
was  somewhat  relieved  by  observing  that  Mon- 
toni was  to  be  of  the  party,  who  seated  himself 
on  one  aide  of  her,  while  Morano  placed  him- 
self on  the  other.  There  was  a  pause  of  some 
moments  as  the  gondolieri  prepared  their  oars, 
and  Emily  trembled  from  apprehension  of  the 
discourse  that  might  follow  this  silence.  At 
length  she  collected  courage  to  break  it  herself, 
in  the  hope  of  preventing  fine  speeches  from 
Morano,  and  reproof  from  Montoni.  To  some 
trivial  remark  which  she  made,  the  latter  re- 
turned a  short  and  disobliging  reply ;  but  Mo- 
rano immediately  followed  with  a  general  obser- 
vation, which  he  contrived  to  end  with  a  parti- 
cular compliment ;  and,  though  Emily  passed 
it  without  even  the  notice  of  a  smile,  he  was  not 
discouraged. 

I  have  been  impatient,  said  he,  addressing 
Emily,  to  express  my  gratitude,  to  thank  you 
for  your  goodness ;  but  I  must  also  thank  Sig- 
ner Montoni,  who  has  allowed  me  this  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so. 

Emily  regarded  the  Count  with  a  look  of 
mingled  astonishment  and  displeasure. 

Why,  continued  he,  should  you  wish  to  di- 
minish the  delight  of  this  moment  by  that  air 
of  cruel  reserve]— Why  seek  to  throw  me  again 
into  the  perplexities  of  doubt,  by  teaching  your 
eyes  to  contradict  the  kindness  of  your  late  de- 
claration ?  You  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity,  the 
ardour  of  my  passion  ;  it  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary, charming  Emily  !  surely  unnecessary,  any 
longer  to  attempt  a  disguise  of  your  sentiments. 

If  I  ever  had  disguised  them,  sir,  said  Emily, 
with  recollected  spirit,  it  would  certainly  be  un- 
necessary any  longer  to  do  so.  I  had  hoped, 
sir,  that  you  would  have  spared  me  any  farther 
necessity  of  alluding  to  them  ;  but,  since  you 
do  not  grant  this,  hear  me  declare,  and  for  the 
last  time,  that  your  perseverance  has  deprived 
you  even  of  the  esteem,  which  I  was  inclined  to 
believe  you  merited. 

Astonishing  !  exclaimed  Montoni :  this  is  be- 
yond even  my  expectation,  though  I  have  hi- 
therto done  justice  to  the  caprice  of  the  sex ! 
But  you  will  observe,  Mademoiselle  Emily,  that 
I  am  no  lover,  though  Count  Morano  is,  and 
that  I  will  not  be  made  the  amusement  of  your 
capricious  moments.  Here  is  the  offer  of  an  al-  ] 
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liance  which  would  do  honour  to  any  family  ; 
yours,  you  will  recollect,  is  not  noble ;  you  long 
resisted  my  remonstrances,  but  my  honour  is 
now  engaged,  and  it  shall  not  be  trifled  with. 
You  shall  adhere  to  the  declaration  which  you 
have  made  me  an  agent  to  convey  to  the  Count. 

I  must  certainly  mistake  you,  sir,  said  Emi- 
ly ;  ray  answers  on  the  subject  have  been  uni- 
form ;  it  is  unworthy  of  you  to  accuse  me  of  ca- 
price- If  you  have  condescended  to  be  my  agent, 
it  is  an  honour  I  did  not  solicit.  I  myself  nave 
constantly  assured  Count  Morano,  and  you  also, 
sir,  that  I  never  can  accept  the  honour  he  otters 
roe,  and  I  now  repeat  the  declaration. 

The  Count  looked  with  an  air  of  surprise  and 
inquiry  at  Montoni,  whose  countenance  also 
was  marked  with  surprise,  but  it  was  surprise 
"  with  indignation. 


ere  is  confidence,  as  well  as  caprice  !  said 
the  latter.  Will  you  deny  your  own  words, 
madam  i 

Such  a  question  is  unworthy  of  an  answer, 
sir,  said  Emily,  blushing ;  you  will  recollect 
yourself,  and  be  sorry  that  you  have  asked  it. 

Speak  to  die  point,  rejoined  Montoni,  in  a 
voice  of  increasing  vehemence.  Will  you  deny 
your  own  words  ?  will  you  deny  that  you  ac- 
knowledged, only  a  few  hours  ago,  that  it  was 
too  late  to  recede  from  your  engagements,  and 
that  you  accept  the  Count's  hand  t 

I  will  deny  all  this,  for  no  words  of  mine  ever 
imported  it. 

Astonishing !  Will  you  deny  what  you  wrote 
to  Mons.  Quesnel,  your  uncle  r  If  you  do,  your 
own  hand  will  bear  testimony  against  you.  What 
have  you  now  to  say  ?  continued  Montoni,  ob- 
serving the  silence  and  confusion  of  Emily. 

I  now  perceive,  sir,  that  you  are  under  a  very 
great  error,  and  that  I  have  been  equally  r 


to  him,  certainly.  You  did  well  to  stipulate 
for  my  confidence  before  you  demanded  that 
question. 

I  must  beg  you  will  be  more  explicit,  sir ; 
what  was  that  subject  ? 

What  could  it  be,  but  the  noble  offer  of 
Count  Morano  ?  said  Montoni. 

Then,  sir,  we  entirely  misunderstood  each 
other,  replied  Emily. 

We  entirely  misunderstood  each  other  too, 
I  suppose,  rejoined  Montoni,  in  the  conversa- 
tion which  preceded  the  writing  of  that  note  ? 
I  roust  do  you  the  justice  to  own,  that  you  arc 
very  ingenious  at  this  same  art  of  misunder- 
standing. 

Emily  tried  to  restrain  the  tears  that  came  to 
her  eyes,  and  to  answer  with  becoming  firmness. 
Allow  roe,  sir,  to  explain  myself  fully,  or  to  be 
wholly  silent. 

The  explanation  may  now  be  dispensed  with ; 
it  is  anticipated.    If  Count  Morano  still  thinks 


No  more  duplicity,  I  entreat ;  be  open  and 
candid,  if  it  be  possible. 

I  have  always  been  so,  sir ;  and  can  claim  no 
merit  in  such  conduct,  for  I  have  had  nothing 
to  conceal. 

How  is  this.  Signer  ?  cried  Morano,  with 
trembling  emotion. 

Suspend  your  judgment,  Count,  replied  Mon- 
toni ;  the  wiles  of  a  female  heart  are  unsearch- 
able. Now,  madam,  your  explanation. 

Excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  withhold  my  explanation 
till  you  appear  willing  to  give  me  your  confi- 
dence ;  assertion  at  present  can  only  subject  me 
to  insult. 

Your  explanation,  I  entreat  you,  said  Morano. 

Well,  well,  rejoined  Montoni,  I  give  you  my 
confidence  ;  let  us  hear  this  explanation. 

Let  me  lead  to  it,  then,  by  asking  a  question. 

As  many  as  you  please,  said  Montoni,  >con- 
temptuously. 

What,  then,  was  the  subject  of  your  letter  to 
Mons.  Quesnel  ? 

The  same  that  was  the  subject  of  your  note 


one  necessary,  I  will  give  him  an  honest 
You  have  changed  your  intentions 
last  conversation  ;  and,  if  he  can  have 
and  humility  enough  to  wait  till  to-morrow,  he 
will  probably  find  it  changed  again :  but  as  I 
have  neither  the  patience  nor  the  humility, 
which  you  expect  from  a  lover,  I  warn  you  of 
the  effect  of  my  displeasure ! 

Montoni,  you  are  too  precipitate,  said  the 
Count,  who  had  listened  to  this  conversation  in 
extreme  anxiety  and  impatience.— Signora,  I 
entreat  your  own  explanation  of  this  affair ! 

Sign  or  Montoni  has  said  justly,  replied  Emily, 
that  all  explanation  may  now  be  dispensed  with ; 
after  what  has  passed  I  cannot  surfer  myself  to 
give  one.  It  is  sufficient  for  me,  and  for  you, 
sir,  that  I  repeat  ray  late  declaration  ;  let  me 
hope  this  is  the  last  time  it  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  repeat  it — I  never  can  accept  the  honour 
of  your  alliance. 

Charming  Emily !  exclaimed  the  Count  in  an 
impassioned  tone,  let  not  resentment  make  you 
unjust ;  let  me  not  suffer  for  the  offence  of  Mon- 
toni ! — Revoke 

Offence !  interrupted  Montoni  Count, 

this  language  is  ridiculous,  this  submission  is 
childish : — Speak  as  becomes  a  man,  not  as  the 
Blave  of  a  petty  tyrant. 

You  distract  me,  Signer :  suffer  me  to  plead 
ray  own  cauBe ;  you  have  already  proved  insuf- 
ficient to  it. 

All  conversation  on  this  subject,  air,  said 
Emily,  is  worse  than  useless,  since  it  can  bring 
only  pain  to  each  of  us:  if  you  would  oblige  me, 
pursue  it  no  farther. 

It  is  impossible,  madam,  that  I  can  thus 
easily  resign  the  object  of  a  passion  which  is 
the  delight  and  torment  of  my  life. — I  roust 
still  love — still  pursue  you  with  unremitting 
ardour ; — when  you  shall  be  convinced  of  the 
strength  and  constancy  of  ray  passion,  your  heart 
must  soften  into  pity  and  repentance. 
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Is  this  generouB,  sir  ?  is  thismanly  ?  Can  it 
cither  deserve  or  obtain  the  esteem  you  solicit, 
thus  to  continue  a  persecution  from  which  1 
ltave  no  present  means  of  escaping? 

A  gleam  of  moon-light  that  fell  upon  Mora- 
no's  countenance,  revealed  the  strong  emotions 
of  his  soul ;  and,  glancing  on  Montoni,  disco- 
vered the  dark  resentment  which  contrasted  his 
features. 

By  heaven,  this  is  too  much  !  suddenly  ex- 
claimed the  Count ;  Signor  Montoni,  you  treat 
me  ill ;  it  is  from  you  that  I  shall  look  for  ex- 
planation. 

From  me,  sir !  you  shall  have  it,  muttered 
Moutoni ;  if  your  discernment  is  indeed  so  far 
obscured  by  passion,  as  to  make  explanation  ne- 
cessary.—-And  for  you,  madam,  you  should 
learn,  that  a  man  of  honour  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  though  you  may,  perhaps,  with  impunity, 
treat  a  boy  like  a  puppet. 

This  sarcasm  roused  the  pride  of  Morano, 
and  the  resentment  which  he  had  felt  at  the  in- 
difference of  Emily,  being  lost  in  indignation  of 
the  insolence  of  Montoni,  he  determined  to 
mortify  him,  by  defending  her. 

This  also,  said  he,  replying  to  Montoni's  hist 
words,  this  also,  sliall  not  pass  unnoticed.  I  bid 
you  learn,  sir,  that  you  have  a  stronger  enemy 
than  a  woman  to  contend  with :  I  will  protect 
Signora  St  Aubert  from  your  threatened  resent- 
ment. You  have  misled  me,  and  would  revenge 
your  disappointed  views  upon  the  innocent. 

Misled  you !  retorted  Montoni  with  quickness ; 
is  my  conduct — my  word — Then  pausing,  while 
he  seemed  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  resent- 
ment that  flashed  in  his  eyes,  in  the  next  mo- 
ment he  added,  in  a  subdued  voice,  Count  Mo- 
rano, this  is  a  language,  a  sort  of  conduct,  to 
which  I  am  not  accustomed :  it  is  the  conduct 
of  a  passionate  boy—as  such,  I  pass  it  over  in 
contempt 

In  contempt,  Signor? 

The  respect  I  owe  myself,  rejoined  Montoni, 
requires  that  I  should  converse  more  largely 
with  you  upon  some  points  of  the  subject  in  dis- 
pute. Return  with  me  to  Venice,  and  I  will 
condescend  to  convince  you  of  your  error. 

Condescend,  sir !  but  I  will  not  condescend 
to  be  so  conversed  with. 

Montoni  smiled  contemptuously ;  and  Emily, 
now  terrified  for  the  consequences  of  what  she 
saw  and  heard,  could  no  longer  be  silent.  She 
explained  the  whole  subject  upon  which  she  had 
mistaken  Montoni  in  the  morning,  declaring, 
that  she  understood  him  to  have  consulted  her 
solely  concerning  the  disposal  of  La  Vallee,  and 
concluded  with  entreating,  that  he  would  Write 
immediately  to  M.  Quesnel,  and  rectify  the 
mistake. 

But  Montoni  either  was,  or  affected  to  be, 
still  incredulous ;  and  Count  Morano  was  still 
entangled  in  perplexity.  While  she  was  speak- 
ing, however,  the  attention  of  her  auditors  had 


been  diverted  from  the  immediate  occasion  of 
their  resentment,  and  their  passion  consequent- 
ly became  less.  Montoni  desired  the  Count 
would  order  his  servants  to  row  back  to  Venice, 
that  he  might  have  some  private  conversation 
with  him ;  and  Morano,  somewhat  soothed  by 
his  softened  voice  and  manner,  and  eager  to  ex- 
amine into  the  full  extent  of  his  difficulties, 
complied. 

Emily,  comforted  by  this  prospect  of  release, 
employed  the  present  moments  in  endeavouring, 
with  conciliating  care,  to  prevent  any  fatal  mis- 
chief, between  the  persons  who  so  lately  liad 
persecuted  and  insulted  her. 

Her  spirits  revived,  when  she  heard  once 
more  the  voice  of  song  and  laughter  resounding 
from  the  grand  canal,  and  at  length  entered 
again  between  its  stately  piazzas.  The  xenda- 
letto  stopped  at  Montoni's  mansion,  and  the 
Count  hastily  led  her  into  the  hall,  where  Mon- 
toni took  his  arm,  and  said  something  in  a  low 
voice,  on  which  Morano  kissed  the  hand  he 
held,  notwithstanding  Emily's  effort  to  disen- 
gage it,  and,  wishing  her  a  good  evening,  with 
an  accent  and  look  she  could  not  misunder- 
stand, returned  to  his  zmdaietto  with  Montoni. 

Emily,  in  her  own  apartment,  considered  [ 
with  intense  anxiety  all  the  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical conduct  of  Montoni,  the  dauntless  perse- 
verance of  Morano,  and  her  own  desolate  situa- 
tion, removed  from  her  friends  and  country.: 
She  looked  in  vain  to  Valancourt,  confined  by ' 
his  profession  to  a  distant  kingdom,  as  her  pro- 
tector ;  but  it  gave  her  comfort  to  know,  that 
there  was  at  least  one  person  in  the  world, 
who  would  sympathize  in  her  afflictions,  and 
whose  wishes  would  fly  eagerly  to  release  her. 
Yet  she  determined  not  to  give  him  unavailing 

Sain  by  relating  the  reasons  she  had  to  regret 
le  having  rejected  his  better  judgment  con- 
cerning Montoni  ;  reasons,  however,  which 
could  not  induce  her  to  lament  the  delicacy  and 
disinterested  affection  that  had  made  her  reject 
bis  proposal  for  a  clandestine  marriage.  The 
approaching  interview  with  her  uncle  she  re- 
garded with  some  degree  of  hope,  for  she  deter- 
mined to  represent  to  him  the  distresses  of  her 
situation,  and  to  entreat  that  he  would  allow 
her  to  return  to  France  with  him  and  Madame 
Quesnel.  Then,  suddenly  remembering  that 
her  beloved  La  Vallee,  her  only  home,  was  no 
longer  at  her  command,  her  tears  flowed  anew, 
and  she  feared  that  she  had  little  pity  to  expect 
from  a  man  who,  like  M.  Quesnel,  could  dis- 
pose of  it  without  deigning  to  consult  with  her, 
and  could  dismiss  an  aged  and  faithful  servant, 
destitute  of  either  support  or  asylum.  But, 
though  it  was  certain,  that  she  had  herself  no 
longer  a  home  in  France,  and  few,  very  few 
friends  there,  she  determined  to  return,  if  pos- 
sible, that  she  might  be  released  from  the  power 
of  Montoni,  whose  particularly  oppressive  con- 
duct towards  herself,  and  general  character  as 
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to  others,  were  justly  terrible  to  her  imagina- 
tion. She  had  no  wish  to  reside  with  her  uncle, 
M.  Quesnel,  since  his  behaviour  to  her  late 
father,  and  to  herself,  had  been  uniformly  such 
as  to  convince  her,  that  in  flying  to  him  she 
could  only  obtain  an  exchange  of  oppressors  ; 
neither  had  she  the  slightest  intention  of  con- 
senting to  the  projwsal  of  Valancourt  for  an  im- 
mediate marriage,  though  this  would  give  her 
a  lawful  and  a  generous  protector ;  for  the  chief 
reasons,  which  had  formerly  influenced  her 
conduct,  still  existed  against  it,  while  others 
which  seemed  to  justify  the  step,  would  now  be 
done  away  ;  and  his  interest,  his  fame,  were  at 
all  times  too  dear  to  her,  to  suffer  her  to  consent 
to  a  union,  which,  at  this  early  period  of  their 
lives,  would  probably  defeat  both.  One  sure 
and  proper  asylum,  however,  would  still  be 
open  to  her  in  France.  She  knew  that  she  could 
board  in  the  convent,  where  she  had  formerly 
experienced  so  much  kindness,  and  which  had 
an  affecting  and  solemn  claim  upon  her  heart, 
since  it  contained  the  remains  of  her  late  father. 
Here  she  could  remain  in  safety  and  tranquil- 
lity, till  the  term  for  which  La  Vallee  might  be 
let,  should  expire  ;  or  till  the  arrangement  of 
M.  Motteville's  affairs  enabled  her  so  far  to 
estimate  the  remains  of  her  fortune,  as  to  judge 
whether  it  would  be  prudent  for  her  to  reside 
there. 

Concerning  Montoni's  conduct  with  respect 
to  his  letters  to  M.  Quesnel,  she  had  many 
doubts  ;  however  he  might  be  at  first  mistaken 
on  the  subject,  she  much  suspected  that  he 
wilfully  persevered  in  his  error,  as  a  means  01 
intimidating  her  into  a  compliance  with  his 
wishes  of  uniting  her  to  Count  Morano.  Whether 
this  was  or  was  not  the  fact,  she  was  extremely 
anxious  to  explain  the  affair  to  M.  Quesnel,  and 
looked  forward,  with  a  mixture  of  impatience, 
hope  and  fear,  to  her  approaching  visit. 

On  the  following  day,  Madame  Montoni,  be- 
ing alone  with  Emily,  introduced  the  mention 
of  Count  Morano,  by  expressing  her  surprise, 
that  she  had  not  joined  the  party  on  the  water 
the  preceding  evening,  and  at  her  abrupt  de- 
parture to  Venice.  Emily  then  related  what 
had  passed,  expressed  her  concern  for  the  mu- 
tual mistake  that  had  occurred  between  Mon- 
toni and  herself,  and  solicited  her  aunt's  kind 
offices  in  urging  him  to  give  a  decisive  denial  to 
the  Count's  farther  addresses ;  but  she  soon 
perceived,  that  Madame  Montoni  had  not  been 
ignorant  of  the  late  conversation,  when  she  in- 
troduced the  present. 

You  have  no  encouragement  to  expect  from 
me,  said  her  aunt,  in  these  notions.  I  have  al- 
ready given  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
think  Signor  Montoni  right  in  enforcing,  by 
any  means,  your  consent.  If  young  persons 
will  be  blind  to  their  interest,  and  obstinately 


have  are  friends,  who  will  oppose  their  folly. 
Pray  what  pretensions  of  any  kind  do  you  think 
you  have  to  such  a  match  as  is  now  offered  yon  ? 

Not  any  whatever,  madam,  replied  Emily  ; 
and,  therefore,  at  least,  suffer  me  to  be  happy 
in  my  humility. 

Nay,  niece,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  you 
have  pride  enough  ;  my  poor  brother,  your  fa- 
ther, had  his  share  of  pride  too ;  though,  let  me 
add,  his  fortune  did  not  justify  it. 

Emily,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  indig- 
nation which  this  malevolent  allusion  to  her 
father  excited,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
her  answer  as  temperate  as  it  should  be  repre- 
hensive,  hesitated  for  some  moments,  in  a  con- 
fusion which  highly  gratified  her  aunt.  At 
length  she  said,  My  father's  pride,  madam,  had 
a  noble  object— the  happiness  which  he  knew 
could  be  derived  only  from  goodness,  know- 
ledge,  and  charity.  As  it  never  consisted  in  hit 
superiority,  in  point  of  fortune,  to  some  persons, 
it  was  not  humbled  by  bis  inferiority,  in  that 
respect,  to  others.  He  never  disdained  those 
who  were  wretched  by  poverty  and  misfortune ; 
he  did  sometime*  despise  persons,  who,  with 
many  opportunities  of  happiness,  rendered  them* 
selves  miserable  by  vanity,  ignorance,  and  cruel- 
ty. I  shall  think  it  my  highest  glory  to  emu* 
late  such  pride. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  anything  of 
these  high-flown  sentiments,  niece ;  you  have 
all  that  glory  to  yourself :  I  would  teach  you  a 
little  plain  sense,  and  not  have  you  so  wise  as  to 
despise  happiness. 

That  would  indeed  not  be  wisdom,  but  folly, 
said  Emily,  for  wisdom  can  boast  no  higher  at- 
tainment than  happiness  ;  but  you  will  allow, 
madam,  that  our  ideas  of  happiness  may  differ. 
I  cannot  doubt,  that  you  wish  me  to  be  happy, 
but  I  must  fear  you  are  mistaken  in  the  means 
of  making  me  so. 

I  cannot  boast  of  a  learned  education,  niece, 
such  as  your  father  thought  proper  to  give  you, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  pretend  to  understand  all 
these  fine  speeches  about  happiness.  I  must  be 
contented  to  understand  only  common  sense, 
and  happy  would  it  have  been  for  you  and  your 
father,  if  that  had  been  included  in  his  education. 

Emily  was  too  much  shocked  by  these  reflec- 
tions on  her  father's  memory,  to  despise  this 
speech  as  it  deserved. 

Madame  Montoni  was  about  to  speak,  but 
Emily  quitted  the  room,  and  retired  to  her  own, 
where  the  little  spirit  she  had  lately  exerted 
yielded  to  grief  and  vexation,  and  left  her  only  to 
her  tears.  From  every  review  of  her  situation  she 
could  derive,  indeed,  only  new  sorrow.  To  the 
discovery,  which  had  just  been  forced  upon  her, 
of  Montoni's  un  worthiness,  she  had  now  to  add, 
that  of  the  cruel  vanity,  for  the  gratification  of 
which  her  aunt  was  about  to  sacrifice  her ;  of 
the  effrontery  and  cunning,  with  which,  at  the 
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time  that  she  meditated  the  sacrifice,  she  boast- 
ed of  her  tenderness,  or  insulted  her  victim ;  and 
of  the  venomous  envy,  which,  as  it  did  not  scru- 
ple to  attack  her  father's  character,  could  scarce- 
ly be  expected  to  withhold  from  her  own. 

During  the  few  days  that  intervened  between 
this  conversation  and  the  departure  for  Miaren- 
ti,  Montoni  did  not  once  address  himself  to  Emi- 
ly. His  looks  sufficiently  declared  his  resent- 
ment ;  but  that  he  should  forbear  to  renew  a 
mention  of  the  subject  of  it,  exceedingly  surpri- 
sed her,  who  wus  no  less  astonished  that,  during 
three  days,  Count  Morano  neither  visited  Mon- 
toni, nor  was  named  by  him.  Several  conjectures 
arose  in  her  mind.  Sometimes  she  feared  that 
the  dispute  between  them  had  been  revived,  and 
had  ended  fatally  to  the  Count  Sometimes  she 
was  inclined  to  hope,  that  weariness  or  disgust 
at  her  firm  rejection  of  his  suit,  had  induced  him 
to  relinquish  it ;  and,  at  others,  she  suspected 
that  he  had  now  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  for- 
bore his  visits,  and  prevailed  with  Montoni  to 
forbear  the  repetition  of  his  name,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  gratitude  and  generosity  would  pre- 
vail with  her  to  give  him  the  consent,  which  he 
could  not  hope  from  love. 

Thus  passed  the  time  in  vain  conjecture,  and 
alternate  hopes  and  fears,  till  the  day  arri- 
ved when  Montoni  was  to  set  out  for  the  villa 
of  Miarenti,  which,  like  the  preceding  ones,  nei- 
ther brought  the  Count,  nor  the  mention  of  him. 

Montoni  having  determined  not  to  leave  Ve- 
nice till  towards  evening,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  heats,  and  catch  the  cool  breezes  of  night, 
embarked  about  an  hour  before  sun-set,  with  his 
family,  in  a  barge  for  the  Brenta.  Emily  sat 
alone  near  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and,  as  it  float- 
ed slowly  on,  watched  the  gay  and  lofty  city  les- 
sening from  her  view,  till  its  palaces  seemed  to 
sink  in  the  distant  waves,  while  its  loftier  towers 
and  domes,  illumined  by  the  declining  sun,  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon,  Mice  those  far-seen  clouds, 
which,  in  more  northern  climes,  often  linger  on 
the  western  verge,  and  catch  the  last  light  of  a 
summer's  evening.  Soon  after,  even  these  grew 
dim,  and  faded  in  distance  from  her  sight ;  but 
she  still  sat  gazing  on  the  vast  scene  of  cloud- 
less sky  and  mighty  waters,  and  listening  in 
pleasing  awe  to  the  deep-sounding  waves,  while, 
as  her  eyes  glanced  over  the  Adriatic,  towards 
the  opposite  shores,  which  were,  however,  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  sight,  she  thought  of  Greece, 
and,  a  thousand  classical  remembrances  stealing 
to  her  mind,  she  experienced  that  pensive  lux- 
ury which  is  felt  on  viewing  the  scenes  of  an- 
cient story  ,  and  on  comparing  their  present  state 
of  silence  and  solitude  with  that  of  their  former 
grandeur  and  animation.  The  scenes  of  the  Iliad 
illapged  in  glowing  colours  to  her  fancy—scenes, 
once  the  haunt  of  heroes — now  lonely,  and  in 
ruins ;  but  which  still  shone  in  the  poet's  strain, 
in  all  their  youthful  splendour. 


As  her  imagination  painted,  with  melancholy  t 

touches,  the  deserted  plains  of  Troy,  such  as  j 
they  appeared  in  this  after-day,  she  reanimated 

the  landscape  with  the  following  little  story :—  J 

STANZAS. 

O'sn  Ilkm'a  plains,  where  once  the  warrior  ble»V 
And  once  the  poet  raised  his  deathless  strain, 
O'er  Ilion'a  plains  a  weary  (hirer  led 
His  stately  camels :  For  the  ruin'd  fane 

Wide  round  the  lonely  scene  his  glance  he  threw, 
For  now  the  red  cloud  faded  in  the  west, 
And  Twilight  o'er  the  silent  landscape  drew 
Her  deep'ning  veil ;  eastward  his  coarse  he  prest ; 

There,  on  the  grey  horizon's  glinim'ring  bound, 
Rose  the  proud  columns  of  deserted  Troy, 
And  waod'ring  shepherds  now  a  shelter  found 
Within  those  walls,  where  prince*  wont  to  joy. 

Beneath  a  lofty  porch  the  driver  pass'd, 
Then,  from  his  camcla  heaved  the  heavy  load ; 
Partook  with  them  the  simple,  cool  repast. 
And  in  short  vesper  gave  himself  to  Ood- 

From  distant  lands  with  merchandise  he  came, 
His  all  of  wealth  his  patient  servant*  bore  ; 
Oft  deep-drawn  sighs  hi*  anxious  wish  proclaim 
To  reach,  again,  his  happy  cottage  door ; 

For  there,  his  wife,  his  litde  children,  dwell ; 
Their  smiles  shall  pay  the  toil  of  many  an  hour : 
Ev'n  now  warm  tears  to  expectation  swell. 
As  Fancy  o'er  his  mind  extends  her  power. 

A  death-like  stillness  reign'd,  where  once  the  song, 
The  song  of  heroes,  waked  the  midnight  air, 
Save,  when  a  solemn  murmur  roll'd  along, 
That  seem'd  to  say— For  future  worlds  prepare. 

For  Time's  imperious  voice  was  frequent  heard 
Shaking  the  marble  temple  to  its  fall, 
(By  hands  he  long  had  conquer'd,  vainly  rear'd) 
And  distant  ruins  answered  to  his  call. 

While  Hamet  slept,  his  camels  round  him  lay, 
Beneath  him,  all  his  store  of  wealth  was  piled ; 
And  here,  his  cruise  and  empty  wallet  lay, 
And  there,  the  Hute  that  cheer'd  him  in  the  wild. 

The  robber  Tartar  on  his  slumber  stole, 
For  o'er  the  waste,  at  eve,  he  watch 'd  his  train  ; 
Ah  !  who  his  thirst  of  plunder  shall  control  ? 
Who  calls  on  him  for  mercy— calls  in  vain  ! 

A  poison'd  poniard  in  his  belt  he  wore, 
A  crescent  sword  depended  at  his  side. 
The  deathful  quiver  at  his  back  he  bore, 
And  infants  at  his  very  look  had  died  ! 

The  moon's  cold  beam  athwart  the  temple  fell, 

And  to  his  sleeping  prey  the  Tartar  led ; 

But  soft ! — a  startled  camel  shook  his  bell, 

Then  strctch'd  his  limbs,  and  rear'd  bis  drowsy  head. 
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Hamet  awoke ;  the  poniard  glitter'd  high  ! 
Swift  from  hb  couch  he  sprung,  and  'scaped  the  blow ; 
When  from  an  unknown  hand  the  arrows  fly, 
That  lay  the  ruffian,  in  his  vengeance,  low. 


He  grosn'd,  he  died  !  (torn  forth  a  column'd  gate 
A  fearful  shepherd,  pale  and  silent,  crept, 
MTm>,  as  he  watch'd  his  folded  flock  a  tar-late, 
Had  mark'd  the  robber  steal  where  Hamet  slept, 

He  fesr'd  his  own.  and  ssved  a  stranger's  life ! 
Poor  Hamet  clasp'd  him  to  his  grateful  heart ; 
Then  roused  his  camels  for  the  dusty  strife,  , 

a'd  to  depart. 


And  now,  Aurora  breathes  her  fresh'ning  gale, 
And  faintly  trembles  on  the  eastern  cloud ; 
And  now,  the  sun,  from  under  twilight's  veil, 
Looks  gaily  forth,  and  melts  her  airy  shroud. 

Wide  o'er  the  level  plains,  his  slanting  beams 
Dart  their  long  lines  on  I  lion's  towered  site; 
The  distant  Hellespont  with  morning  gleams, 
And  old  Scamander  winds  his  waves  m  light 


All  merry  sound  the  camel-bells,  so  gay. 
And  merry  beats  fond  Harriet's  heart;  for  he, 
Ere  the  dim  evening  steals  upon  the  day, 

«     i    ■  it  11 


As  Emily  approached  the  shores  of  Italy,  she 
began  to  discriminate  the  rich  features  and  va- 
ried colouring  of  the  landscape — the  purple  hills, 
groves  of  orange,  pine  and  cypress,  shading  mag- 
nificent villas,  and  towns  rising  among  vine- 
yards and  plantations.  The  noble  Rrenta,  pour- 
ing i  is  broad  waves  into  the  sea,  now  appeared, 
and,  when  she  reached  its  mouth,  the  barge 
stopped,  that  the  horses  might  be  fastened  which 
were  to  tow  it  up  the  stream.  This  done,  Emily 
gave  a  last  look  to  the  Adriatic,  and  to  the  dim 
sail, 

 that  from  the  sky-mix'd  wave 

Dawns  on  the  sight, 

and  the  barge  slowly  glided  between  the  green 
and  luxuriant  slopes  of  the  river.  The  grandeur 
of  the  P;illadian  villas,  that  adorn  these  shores, 
was  considerably  heightened  by  the  setting  rays, 
which  threw  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
upon  the  porticos  and  long  arcades,  and  beamed 
a  mellow  lustre  upon  the  orangeries  and  the  tall 
groves  of  pine  and  cypress  that  overhung  the 
buildings.  The  scent  of  oranges,  of  flowering 
myrtles,  and  other  odoriferous  plants,  was  dif- 
fused upon  the  air,  and  often,  from  these  em- 
bowered retreats,  a  strain  of  music  stole  on  the 
calm,  and  "  softened  into  silence." 

The  sun  now  sunk  below  the  horizon,  twi- 
light fell  over  the  landscape,  and  Emily,  wrapt 
in  musing  silence,  continued  to  watch  its  fea- 
tures gradually  vanishing  into  obscurity.  She 


her  many  happy 
with  St  Aubert  she  had  observed  the  shades  of 
twilight  steal  over  a  scene  as  beautiful  as  this, 
from  the  gardens  of  La  Vallee,  and  a  tear  fell 
to  the  memory  of  her  father.  Her  spirits  were 
softened  into  melancholy  by  the  influence  of  the 
hour,  by  the  low  murmur  of  the  wave  passing 
under  the  vessel,  and  the  stillness  of  the  air,  tliat 
trembled  only  at  intervals  with  distant  music : — 
why  else  should  she,  at  these  moments,  have 
looked  on  her  attachment  to  Valancourt  with 
presages  so  very  afflicting,  since  she  had  but 
lately  received  letters  from  nim,  that  had  soothed 
for  a  while  all  her  anxieties  ?  It  now  seemed  to 
her  oppressed  mind,  that  she  had  taken  leave  of 
him  for  ever,  and  that  the  countries  which  se- 
parated them  would  never  more  be  traced  by 
her.  She  looked  upon  Count  Morsno  with  hor- 
ror, as  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  this ;  but, 
apart  from  him,  a  conviction,  if  such  that  may 
be  called  which  arises  from  no  proof,  and  which, 
she  knew  not  how  to  account  for,  seized  her 
mind — that  she  should  never  see  Valancourt 
again.  Though  she  knew,  that  neither  Morano's 
solicitations,  nor  Montoni's  commands,  had  law- 
ful power  to  enforce  her  obedience,  she  regarded 
both  with  a  superstitious  dread  that  they  would 
finally  prevail. 

Lost  in  this  melancholy  reverie,  and  shedding 
frequent  tears,  Emily  was  at  length  roused  by 
Montoni,  and  she  followed  him  to  the  cabin, 
where  refreshments  were  spread,  and  her  aunt 
was  seated  alone.  The  countenance  of  Madame 
Montoni  was  inflamed  with  resentment,  that 
appeared  to  be  the  consequence  of  some  conver- 
sation she  hsd  held  with  her  husband,  who  re- 
garded her  with  a  kind  of  sullen  disdain,  and 
both  preserved,  for  some  time,  a  haughty  silence. 
Montoni  then  spoke  to  Emily  of  Mons.  Quesnel : 
You  will  not,  I  hope,  persist,  in  disclaiming 
vour^  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  my  letter  to 

I  had  hoped,  sir,  that  it  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  me  to  disclaim  it,  said  Emily.  I  had 
hoi>ed,  from  your  silence,  that  you  was  convin- 
ced of  your  error. 

You  have  hoped  impossibilities  then,  replied 
Montoni ;  I  might  as  reasonably  have  expected 
to  find  sincerity  and  uniformity  of  conduct  in 
one  of  your  sex,  as  you  to  convict  me  of  error 
in  this  affair. 

Emily  blushed,  and  was  sdent ;  she  now  per- 
ceived too  clearly,  that  she  had  hoped  an  impos- 
sibility, for,  where  no  mistake  had  been  commit- 
ted, no  conviction  could  follow ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  Montoni's  conduct  had  not  been  the 
consequence  of  mistake,  but  of  design. 

Anxious  to  escape  from  conversation,  which 
was  both  afflicting  and  humiliating  to  her,  sho 
soon  returned  to  the  deck,  and  resumed  her  sta- 
tion near  the  stern,  without  apprehension  of 
cold,  for  no  vapour  rose  from  the  water,  and  the 
air  was  dry  and  tranquil ;  here,  at  least,  the  be- 
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nevolenee  of  nature  allowed  her  the  quiet 
Montoni  had  denied  her  elsewhere.  It  was  now 
past  midnight.  The  stars  shed  a  kind  of  twi- 
light, that  served  to  shew  the  dark  outline  of 
the  shores  on  either  hand,  and  the  grey  surface 
of  the  river ;  till  the  moon  rose  from  behind  a 
high  palm  grove,  and  shed  her  mellow  lustre 
over  the  scene.  The  vessel  glided  smoothly  on ; 
amid  the  stillness  of  the  hour  Emily  heard, 
now  and  then,  the  solitary  voice  of  the  barge- 
men on  the  bank,  as  they  spoke  to  their  horses  ; 
while,  from  a  remote  part  of  the  vessel,  with 


)e  sailor  soothed, 
the 


h  the 


Emily,  meanwhile,  anticipated  her  reception 
try  Mons.  and  Madame  Quesnel ;  considered 
what  she  could  say  on  the  subject  of  La  Vallee ; 
and  then,  to  withhold  her  mind  from  more 
anxious  topics,  tried  to  amuse  herself  by  dis- 
criminating the  faint-drawn  features  of  the 
landscape,  reposing  in  the  moonlight  While 
her  fancy  thus  wandered,  she  saw,  at  a  distance, 
a  building  peeping  between  the  moonlight  trees, 
and,  as  the  barge  approached,  heard  voices 
speaking,  and  soon  distinguished  the  lofty  por- 
tico of  a  villa,  overshadowed  by  groves  of  pine 
and  sycamore,  which  she  recollected  to  be  the 
same  that  had  formerly  been  pointed  out  to  her 
as  belonging  to  Madame  Quesnel's  relative. 

The  barge  stopped  at  a  flight  of  marble  steps, 
which  led  up  the  bank  to  a  lawn.  Lights  ap- 
peared between  some  pillars  beyond  the  portico. 
Alontoni  sent  forward  his  servant,  and  then  dis- 
embarked with  his  family.  They  found  Mons. 
and  Madame  Quesnel,  with  a  few  friends,  seated 
on  sofas  in  the  portico,  enjoying  the  cool  breeze 
of  the  night,  and  eating  fruits  and  ices,  while 
some  of  weir  servants,  at  a  little  distance  on  the 
river's  bank,  were  performing  a  simple  serenade. 
Emily  was  now  accustomed  to  the  way  of  living 
in  this  warm  country,  and  was  not  surprised  to 
And  Mons.  and  Madame  Quesnel  in  their  por- 
tico two  hours  after  midnight. 

The  usual  salutations  being  over,  the  com- 
pany seated  themselves  in  the  portico,  and  re- 
freshments were  brought  them  from  the  adjoin- 
ing hall,  where  a  banquet  was  spread,  and  the 
servants  attended,  When  the  bustle  of  this 
meeting  had  subsided,  and  Emily  had  recovered 
from  the  little  flutter  into  which  it  had  thrown 
her  spirits,  she  was  struck  with  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  hall,  so  perfectly  accommodated 
to  the  luxuries  of  the  season.  11  was  of  white 
marble,  and  the  roof,  rising  into  an  open  cupola, 
was  supported  by  columns  of  the  same  material. 
Two  opposite  sides  of  the  apartment,  termina- 
ting in  open  porticos,  admitted  to  the  hall  a  full 
view  of  the  gardens,  and  of  the  river  scenery  ; 
in  the  centre,  a  fountain  continually  refreshed 
the  air,  and  seemed  to  heighten  the  fragrance 


that  breathed  from  the  surrounding  orangeries, 
while  its  dashing  waters  gave  an  agreeable  and 
soothing  sound.  Etruscan  lamps,  suspended 
from  the  pillars,  diffused  a  brilliant  light  over 
the  interior  part  of  the  hall,  leaving  the  remoter 
porticos  to  the  softer  lustre  of  the  moon. 

Mons.  Quesnel  talked  apart  to  Montoni  of  his 
own  affairs  in  his  usual  strain  of  self-importance ; 
boasted  of  his  new  acquisitions,  and  then  affect- 
ed to  pity  some  disappointments  which  Montoni 
had  lately  sustained.  Meanwhile,  the  latter, 
whose  pride  at  least  enabled  him  to  despise  such 
vanity  as  this,  and  whose  discernment  at  once 
detected,  under  this  assumed  pity,  the  frivolous 
malignity  of  Quesnel's  mind,  listened  to  him  in 
contemptuous  silence,  till  he  named  his  niece, 
and  then  they  left  the  portico,  and  walked  away 
into  the  gardens. 

Emily,  however,  still  attended  to  Madame 
Quesnel,  who  spoke  of  France,  (for  even  the 
name  of  her  native  country  was  dear  to  her.) 
and  she  found  some  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  per- 
son who  had  lately  been  in  it.  That  country, 
too,  was  inhabited  by  Valancourt,  and  she  list- 
ened to  the  mention  of  it  with  a  faint  hope  that  . 
he  also  would  be  named.    Madame  Quesnel,  I 
who,  when  she  was  in  France,  had  talked  with  j 
rapture  of  Italy,  now,  that  she  was  in  Italy,  J 
talked  with  equal  praise  of  France,  and  endea- 1 
voured  to  excite  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  her  I 
auditors  by  accounts  of  places  which  they  had! 
not  been  happy  enough  to  see.  In  these  deseripJr 
tions,  she  not  only  imposed  upon  them,  but  up- . 
on  herself,  for  she  never  thought  a  present  plea- 
sure equal  to  one  that  was  passed ;  and  thus  thef 
delicious  climate,  the  fragrant  orangeries,  and! 
all  the  luxuries  which  surrounded  her,  slepti 
unnoticed,  while  her  fancy  wandered  over  thel 
distant  scenes  of  a  northern  country. 

Emily  listened  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Valan- 
court. Madame  Montoni  spoke  in  her  torn  of 
the  delights  of  Venice,  and  of  the  pleasures  she 
expected  from  visiting  the  fine  castle  of  Mon- 
toni, on  the  Apennine ;  which  latter  mention, 
at  least,  was  merely  a  retaliating  boast,  for 
Emily  well  knew  that  her  aunt  had  no  taste  for 
solitary  grandeur,  and  particularly  for  such  as 
the  Castle  of  ITdolpho  promised.  Thus  the 
party  continued  to  converse,  and,  as  far  as  civil- 
ity would  permit,  to  torture  each  other  by  mu- 
tual boasts,  while  they  reclined  on  sofas  in  the 
portico,  and  were  environed  with  delights  both 
from  nature  and  art,  by  which  any  honest  minds 
would  have  been  tempered  to  benevolence,  and 
happy  imaginations  would  have  been  soothed 
into  enchantment 

The  dawn,  soon  after,  trembled  in  the  eastern 
horizon,  and  the  light  tints  of  morning,  gra- 
dually expanding,  shewed  the  beautifully  decli- 
ning forms  of  the  Italian  mountains,  and  the 
gleaming  landscapes  stretched  at  their  feet.  Then 
the  sun-beams,  shooting  up  from  behind  the 
hills,  spread  over  the  scene  that  fine  saffron  tinge, 
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which  seems  to  impart  repose  to  all  it  touches. 
The  landscape  no  longer  gleamed  ;  oil  its  glow- 
ing colours  were  revealed,  except  that  its  remoter 
features  were  still  softened  and  united  in  the 
midst  of  distance,  whose  sweet  effect  waa  height- 
ened to  Emily  by  the  dark  verdure  of  the  pines 

the  river.  0T(W 

The  market  people,  passing  with  their  boats 
to  Venice,  now  formed  a  moving  picture  on  the 
Brenta.  Most  of  these  had  little  painted  awnings, 
to  shelter  their  owners  from  the  sun-beams, 
which,  together  with  the  piles  of  fruits  and 
flowers  displayed  beneath,  and  the  tasteful  sim- 
plicity of  the  peasant  girls  who  watched  the  ru- 
ral treasures,  rendered  them  gay  and  striking 
objects.  The  swift  movement  of  the  boats  down 
the  current,  the  quick  glance  of  oars  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  now  and  then  the  passing  chorus  of 
peasants,  who  rechned  under  the  sail  of  their 
little  bark,  or  the  tones  of  some  rustic  instru- 
ment, played  by  a  girl,  as  she  sat  near  her  syl- 
van cargo,  heightened  the  animation  and  festi- 
vity of  the  scene* 

When  Montoni  and  M.  Quesnel  had  joined 
the  ladies,  the  party  left  the  portico  for  the  gar- 
dens, where  the  charming  scenery  soon  with- 
drew Emily's  thoughts  from  painful  objects. 
The  majestic  forms  and  rich  verdure  of  cypresses 
she  had  never  seen  so  perfect  before ;  groves  of 
cedar,  lemon  and  orange,  the  spiry  clusters  of 
the  pine  and  poplar,  the  luxuriant  chesnut  and 
oriental  plane,  threw  all  their  pomp  of  shade 
over  these  gardens ;  while  bowers  ot  flowering 
myrtle,  and  other  spicy  shrubs,  mingled  their 
fragrance  with  that  of  flowers,  whose  vivid  and 
various  colouring  glowed  with  increased  effect 
beneath  the  contrasted  umbrage  of  the  groves. 
The  air  also  was  continually  refreshed  by  rivu- 
lets, which,  with  more  taste  than  fashion,  had 
been  suffered  to  wander  among  the  green  re- 


CHAP.  XVIL 


And  poor 


Emily  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  conver 
sing  alone  with  Monsieur  Quesnel  concerning  Lj 


Emily  often  lingered  behind  the  party,  to 
contemplate  the  distant  landscape  that  closed  a 
vista,  or  that  gleamed  beneath  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  foreground  ; — the  spiral  summits  of  the 
mountains,  touched  with  a  purple  tint,  broken 
and  steep  above,  but  shelving  gradually  to  their 
base;  the  open  valley,  marked  by  no  formal 
lines  of  art ;  and  the  tall  groves  of  cypress,  pine, 
and  poplar,  sometimes  embellished  by  a  ruined 
villa,  whose  broken  columns  appeared  between 
the  branches  of  a  pine,  that  seemed  to  droop  over 
their  fail. 

From  other  parts  of  the  gardens,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  view  was  entirely  changed,  and  the 
fine  solitary  beauty  of  the  landscape  shifted  for 
the  crowded  features  and  varied  colouring  of  in- 
habitation. 

The  sun  was  now  gaining  fast  npon  the  sky, 
and  the  party  quitted  the  gardens,  and  retired 
to  repose. 


Valle'e.  His  answers  to  her  inquiries  were  con- 
cise, and  delivered  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
conscious  of  possessing  absolute  power,  and  im- 
patient of  hearing  it  questioned.  He  declared, 
that  the  disposal  of  the  place  was  a  necessary 
measure  ',  and  that  she  might  consider  herself 
indebted  to  his  prudence  for  even  the  small  in- 
come that  remained  for  her.  But,  however^ 
added  he,  when  this  Venetian  Count  (I  have 
forgot  his  name)  marries  you,  your  present  dis- 
agreeable state  of  dependence  will  cease.  As  a 
relation  to  you,  I  rejoice  in  the 
which  is  so  fortunate  for  you,  and,  I  may 
so  unexpected  by  your  friends. 

For  some  moments  Emily  was  chilled  into 
silence  by  this  speech ;  and,  when  she  attempted 
to  undeceive  him,  concerning  the  purport  of  the 
note  she  had  enclosed  in  Montoni's  letter,  he 
appeared  to  have  some  private  reason  for  disbe- 
lieving her  assertion,  and,  for  a  considerable 
time,  persevered  in  accusing  her  of  capricious 
conduct.  Being  at  length,  however,  convinced, 
that  she  really  disliked  Morano,  and  had  posi- 
tively rejected  his  suit,  his  resentment  was  ex- 
travagant, and  he  expressed  it  in  terms  equally 
pointed  and  inhuman  ;  for,  secretly  flattered  by 
the  prospect  of  a  connection  with  a  nobleman, 
whose  title  he  had  affected  to  forget,  he  was  in- 
capable of  feeling  pity  for  whatever  sufferings 
of  his  niece  might  stand  in  the  way  of  his  am- 
bition. 

Emily  saw  at  once  in  his  manner  all  the  dif- 
ficulties that  awaited  her,  and,  though  no  op- 
pression could  have  power  to  make  her  renounce 
Valancourt  for  Morano,  her  fortitude  now  trem- 
bled at  an  encounter  with  the  violent  passions 
of  her  uncle. 

She  opposed  his  turbulence  and  indignation 
only  by  the  mild  dignity  of  a  superior  mind  ; 
but  the  gentle  firmness  of  her  conduct  served  to 
exasperate  still  more  his  resentment,  since  it 
compelled  him  to  feel  his  own  inferiority,  and, 
when  he  left  her,  be  declared,  that,  if  she  per- 
sisted in  her  folly,  both  himself  and  Montoni 
would  abandon  her  to  the  contempt  of  the 
world. 

The  calmness  she  had  assumed  in  his  pre- 
sence failed  Emily  when  alone,  and  she  wept 
bitterly,  and  callert  frequently  upon  the  name  of 
her  departed  father,  whose  advice  to  her  from 
his  death-bed  she  then  remembered.  Alas !  said 
she,  I  do  indeed  perceive  how  much  more  valu- 
able is  the  strength  of  fortitude  than  the  grace 
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of  sensibility,  and  I  will  also  endeavour  to  ful- 
fil the  promise  I  then  made ;  I  will  not  indulge 
in  unavailing  lamentation ;  but  will  try  to  en- 
dure with  firmness  the  oppression  I  cannot 
elude. 

Somewhat  soothed  by  the  consciousness  of 
performing  a  part  of  St  Aubert's  last  request, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  pursue  the  conduct  which 
he  would  have  approved,  she  overcame  her 
tears,  and,  when  the  company  met  at  dinner, 
had  recovered  her  usual  serenity  of  counte- 
nance* 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  ladies  took  the 
fresco  along  the  bank  of  the  Brenta  in  Madame 
Quesnel's  carriage.  The  state  of  Emily's  mind 
was  in  melancholy  contrast  with  the  gay  groups 
assembled  beneath  the  shades  that  overhung 
this  enchanting  stream.  Some  were  dancing  un- 
der the  trees,  and  others  reclining  on  the  grass 
taking  ices  and  coffee,  and  calmly  enjoying  the 
effect  of  a  beautiful  evening,  on  a  luxuriant  land- 
scape. Emily,  when  she  looked  at  the  snow-eapt 
Apennines,  ascending  in  the  distance,  thought 
of  Montoni's  castle,  and  suffered  some  terror, 
lest  he  should  convey  her  thither,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  her  obedience ;  but  the  thought 
vanished,  when  she  considered,  that  she  was  as 
much  in  his  power  at  Venice  as  she  could  be 
elsewhere. 

It  was  moonlight  before  the  party  returned 
to  the  villa,  where  supper  was  spread  in  the  airy 
hall,  which  had  so  much  enchanted  Emily  s 
fancy  on  the  preceding  night.  The  ladies  seated 
themselves  in  the  portico,  till  M.  Quesnel,  Mon- 
toni,  and  other  gentlemen,  should  join  them  at 
table,  and  Emily  endeavoured  to  resign  herself 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  hour.  Presently  a  barge 
stopped  at  the  steps  that  led  into  the  gardens, 
and,  soon  after,  she  distinguished  the  voices  of 
Montoni  and  Quesnel,  and  then  that  of  Morano, 
who,  in  the  next  moment,  appeared.  His  com- 
pliments 6he  received  in  silence,  and  her  cold  air 
seemed  at  first  to  discompose  him  ;  but  he  soon 
recovered  his  usual  gaiety  of  manner,  though 
the  officious  kindness  of  M.  and  Madame  Ques- 
nel EmQy  perceived  disgusted  him-  Such  a  de- 
gree of  attention  she  had  scarcely  believed  could 
be  shewn  by  M.  Quesnel,  for  she  had  never  be- 
fore seen  him  otherwise  than  in  the  presence  of 
his  inferiors  or  equals. 

When  she  could  retire  to  her  own  apartment, 
her  mind  almost  involuntarily  dwelt  on  the  most 
probable  means  of  prevailing  with  the  Count  to 
withdraw  his  suit,  and.  to  her  liberal  mind, 
none  appeared  more  probable,  than  that  of  ac- 
knowledging to  him  a  prior  attachment,  and 
throwing  herself  upon  his  generosity  for  a  re- 
lease. "When,  however,  on  the  following  day, 
he  renewed  his  addresses,  Bhe  shrunk  from  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  she  had  formed.  There  was 
something  so  repugnant  to  her  just  pride,  in 
laying  open  the  secret  of  her  heart  to  such  a  man 
as  Morano,  and  in  suing  to  him  for  compassion, 


that  she  impatiently  rejected  this  design,  and 
wondered  that  she  could  have  paused  upon  it  for 
a  moment.  The  rejection  of  his  suit  she  repeated 
in  the  most  decisive  terms  she  could  select, 
mingling  with  it  a  severe  censure  of  his  conduct ; 
but,  though  the  Count  appeared  mortified  by 
this,  he  persevered  in  the  most  ardent  professions 
of  admiration,  till  he  was  interrupted,  and  Emily 
released,  bv  the  presence  of  Madame  Quesnel. 

During  ner  stay  at  this  pleasant  villa,  Emily 
was  thus  rendered  miserable  by  the  assiduities 
of  Morano,  together  with  the  cruelly  exerted 
authority  of  M.  Quesnel  and  Montoni,  who, 
with  her  aunt,  seemed  now  more  resolutely  de- ; 
termined  upon  this  marriage  than  they  had  even  I 
appeared  to  be  at  Venice.  M.  Quesnel,  finding 
that  both  argument  and  menace  were  ineffectual 
in  enforcing  an  immediate  conclusion  to  it,  at 
length  relinquished  his  endeavours,  and  trusted 
to  the  power  of  Montoni,  and  to  the  course  of 
events  at  Venice.  Emily,  indeed,  looked  to  Ve- 
nice with  hope,  for  there  she  would  be  relieved 
in  some  measure  from  die  persecution  of  Mo- 
rano, who  would  no  longer  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  house  with  herself,  and  from  that  of 
Montoni,  whose  engagements  would  not  permit 
him  to  be  continually  at  home.  But,  amidst  the 
pressure  of  her  own  misfortunes,  she  did  not 
forget  those  of  poor  Theresa,  for  whom  she 
pleaded  with  courageous  tenderness  to  Quesnel, 
who  promised,  in  slight  and  general  terms,  that 
she  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Montoni,  in  a  long  conversation  with  M.  Ques- 
nel, arranged  the  plan  to  be  pursued  respecting 
Emily,  and  M.  Quesnel  proposed  to  be  at  Ve- 
nice, as  soon  as  he  should  be  informed  that  the 
nuptials  were  concluded. 

It  was  new  to  Emily  to  part  with  any  person 
with  whom  she  was  connected  without  feelings 
of  regret ;  the  moment,  however,  in  which  she 
took  leave  of  M.  and  Madame  Quesnel,  was 
perhaps  the  only  satisfactory  one  she  had  known, 
in  their  presence. 

Morano  returned  in  Montoni's  barge,  and 
Emily,  as  she  watched  her  gradual  approach  to 
that  magic  city,  saw  at  her  side  the  only  person 
who  occasioned  her  to  view  it  with  less  than 
perfect  delight.  They  arrived  there  about  mid- 
night, when  Emily  was  released  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Count,  who,  with  Montoni,  went  to 
a  Casino,  and  she  was  suffered  to  retire  to  her 
own  apartment. 

On  the  following  day,  Montoni,  in  a  short 
conversation  which  he  held  with  Emily,  inform- 
ed her,  that  he  would  no  longer  be  trifled  with, 
and  that,  since  her  marriage  with  the  Count 
would  be  so  highly  advantageous  to  her,  that 
folly  only  could  object  to  it,  and  folly  of  such 
extent  as  was  incapable  of  conviction,  it  shoulil 
be  celebrated  without  farther  delay,  and,  if  that 
was  necessary,  without  ber  consent. 

Emily,  who  had  hitherto  tried  remonstrance,, 
had  now  recourse  to  supplication,  for  distress 
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„  prevented  her  from  foreseeing  that,  with  a  man 
'  of  Montoni'i  disposition,  supplication  would  be 
equally  useless.    She  afterwards  inquired  by 
what  right  he  exerted  this  unlimited  authority 
over  her  ?  a  question  which  her  better  judgment 
would  have  withheld  her,  in  a  calmer  moment, 
1  from  making,  since  it  could  avail  her  nothing, 
'  and  would  afford  Montoni  another  opportunity 
of  triumphing  over  her  defenceless  condition. 

By  what  right !  cried  Montoni,  with  a  mali- 
cious smile,  by  the  right  of  ray  will ;  if  you  can 
elude  that,  I  will  not  inquire  by  what  right  you 
do  so.  I  now  remind  you,  for  the  last  time, 
that  you  are  a  stranger,  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  that  it  is  your  interest  to  make  me  your 
friend ;  you  know  the  means ;  if  you  compel  me 
<  to  become  your  enemy,  I  will  venture  to  tell 
you,  that  the  punishment  shall  exceed  your  ex- 
pectation. You  may  know  /  am  not  to  be  tri- 
fled with. 

Emily  continued,  for  some  time  after  Mon- 
toni had  left  her,  in  a  state  of  despair,  or  rather 
of  stupefaction  ;  a  consciousness  of  misery  was 
all  that  remained  in  her  mind.  In  this  situation 
Madame  Montoni  found  her,  at  the  sound  of 
whose  voice  Emily  looked  up,  and  her  aunt, 
somewhat  softened  by  the  expression  of  despair 
that  fixed  her  countenance,  spoke  in  a  manner 
more  kind  than  she  had  ever  yet  done.  Emily's 
heart  was  touched  ;  she  shed  tears,  and,  after 
weeping  for  some  time,  recovered  sufficient  com- 
posure to  speak  on  the  subject  of  her  distress, 
and  to  endeavour  to  interest  Madame  Montoni 
•  in  her  behalf.  But  though  the  compassion  of 
j  her  aunt  had  been  surprised,  her  ambition  was 
not  to  be  overcome,  and  her  present  object  was 

f  to  be  the  aunt  of  a  countess.  Emily's  efforts, 
therefore,  were  as  unsuccessful  as  they  had  been 
with  Montoni,  and  she  withdrew  to  her  apart- 
ment to  think  and  weep  alone.  How  often  did 
she  remember  the  parting  scene  with  Valan- 
court,  and  wish  that  the  Italian  had  mentioned 
Montoni's  character  with  less  reserve !  When 
her  mind,  however^  had  recovered  from  the 
first  shock  of  this  behaviour,  she  considered, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  compel 
her  alliance  with  Morano,  if  she  persisted  in 
refusing  to  repeat  any  part  of  the  marriage  ce- 
remony ;  and  she  persevered  in  her  resolution 
to  await  Montoni's  threatened  vengeance,  rather 
than  give  herself  for  life  to  a  man  whom  she 
mustbave  despised  for  his  present  conduct,  had 
sne  never  even  loved  Valan court :  yet  she  trem- 
bled at  the  revenge  she  thus  resolved  to  brave. 

An  affair,  however,  soon  after  occurred,  which 
somewhat  called  off  Montoni's  attention  from 
Emily.  The  mysterious  visits  of  Orsino  were 
renewed  with  more  frequency  since  the  return  of 
the  former  to  Venice.  There  were  others,  also, 
besides  Orsino,admitted  to  these  midnight  coun- 
cils, and  among  them  Cavigni  and  Verewi. 
Montoni  became  more  reserved  and  austere  in 

I   his  manner  than  ever ;  and  Emily,  if  her  own 

i       vol.  x. 


interests  had  not  made  her  regardless  of  his, 
might  have  perceived  that  something  extraordi- 
nary was  working  in  his  mind. 

One  night  on  which  a  council  was  not  held, 
Orsino  came  in  great  agitation  of  spirits,  and 
dispatched  his  confidential  servant  to  Montoni, 
who  was  at  a  Casino,  desiring  that  he  would 
return  home  immediately ;  but  charging  the 
servant  not  to  mention  nis  name.  Montoni 
obeyed  the  summons,  and,  on  meeting  Orsino, 
was  informed  of  the  circumstances  that  occasion- 
ed his  visit  and  his  visible  alarm,  with  some  of 
which,  however,  he  was  already  acquainted. 

A  Venetian  nobleman,  who  bad  on  a  late  oc- 
casion provoked  the  hatred  of  Orsino,  had  been 
waylaid  and  poniarded  by  hired  assassins :  and 
as  the  murdered  person  was  of  the  first  connec- 
tions, the  Senate  had  taken  up  fbe  affair.  One 
of  the  assassins  was  now  apprehended,  who  had 
confessed  that  Orsino  was  his  employer  in  the 
atrocious  deed  ;  and  the  latter,  informed  of  his 
danger,  had  now  come  to  Montoni  to  consult  on 
the  measures  necessary  to  favour  his  escape.  He 
knew  that,  at  this  time,  the  officers  of  the  po- 
lice were  upon  the  watch  for  him  all  over  the 
city ;  to  leave  it  at  present,  therefore,  was  im- 
practicable, and  Montoni  consented  to  secrete 
him  for  a  few  days  till  the  vigilance  of  justice 
should  relax,  ana  then  to  assist  him  in  quitting 
Venice.  He  knew  the  danger  he  himself  incur- 
red by  permitting  Orsino  to  remain  in  his  house ; 
but  such  was  the  nature  of  his  obligations  to 
this  man,  that  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
refuse  him  an  asylum. 

Such  was  the  person  whom  Montoni  admit- 
ted to  his  confidence,  and  for  whom  he  felt  as 
much  friendship  as  was  compatible  with  his 
character. 

While  Orsino  remained  concealed  in  his  house, 
Montoni  was  unwilling  to  attract  public  obser- 
vation by  the  nuptials  of  Count  Morano;  but 
this  obstacle  was,  in  a  few  days,  overcome  by 
the  departure  of  his  criminal  visitor,  and  he  then 
informed  Emily  that  her  marriage  was  to  be  ce- 
lebrated on  the  following  morning.  To  her  re- 
peated assurances  that  it  should  not  take  place, 
he  replied  by  a  malignant  smile ;  and,  telling 
her  that  the  Count  and  a  priest  would  be  at  hia 
house  early  in  the  morning,  he  advised  her  no 
farther  to  dare  his  resentment  by  opposition  to 
his  will  and  to  her  own  interest.  I  am  now  go- 
ing out  for  the  evening,  said  he ;  remember  that 
I  shall  give  your  hand  to  Count  Morano  in  the 
morning. — Emily  having,  ever  since  his  late 
threats,  expected  that  her  trials  would  at  length 
arrive  to  this  crisis,  was  less  shocked  by  the  de- 
claration than  she  otherwise  would  have  been, 
and  she  endeavoured  to  support  herself  by  a 
belief  that  the  marriage  could  not  be  valid,  so 
long  as  she  refused  before  the  priest  to  repeat 
any  part  of  the  ceremony.  Yet,  as  the  mo- 
ment of  trial  approached,  her  long  harassed  spi- 
rits shrunk  almost  equally  from  the  encounter 
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of  his  vengeance,  and  from  the  hand  of  Count 
Morano.  She  was  not  even  perfectly  certain  of 
the  consequence  of  her  steady  refusal  at  the  al- 
tar, and  she  trembled  more  than  ever  at  the 

Eower  of.  Montoni,  which  seemed  unlimited  as 
is  will,  for  she  saw  that  he  would  not  scruple 
to  transgress  any  law,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  could 
accomplish  his  project. 

While  her  mind  was  thus  suffering,  she  was 
informed  that  Morano  asked  permission  to  see 
her,  and  the  servant  had  scarcely  departed  with 
an  excuse,  before  she  repented  that  she  had  sent 
one  In  the  next  moment,  reverting  to  her  for- 
mer design,  and  determining  to  try  whether  ex- 
postulation and  entreaty  would  not  succeed, 
where  a  refusal  and  a  just  disdain  had  failed, 
she  recalled  the  servant,  and,  sending  a  different 
message,  prepared  to  go  down  to  the  Count. 

The  dignity  and  assumed  composure  with 
which  she  met  him,  and  the  kind  of  pensive  re- 
signation that  softened  her  countenance,  were 
circumstances  not  likely  to  induce  him  to  relin- 
quish her,  serving,  as  they  did,  to  heighten  a 
passion  which  had  already  intoxicated  his  judg- 
ment He  listened  to  all  she  said  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  complacency  and  of  a  wish  to  oblige 
her ;  but  his  resolution  remained  invariably  the 
same,  and  he  endeavoured  to  win  her  admiration 
by  every  insinuating  art  he  so  well  knew  how 
to  practise.  Being  at  length  assured  that  she 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  his  justice,  she  re- 
peated, in  a  solemn  manner,  her  absolute  rejec- 
tion of  his  suit,  and  quitted  him  with  an  assu- 
rance that  her  refusal  would  be  effectually  main- 
tained against  every  circumstance  that  could  be 
imagined  for  subduing  it.  A  just  pride  had  re- 
strained her  tears  in  his  presence,  but  now  they 
flowed  from  the  fulness  of  her  heart.  She  often 
called  upon  the  name  of  her  late  father,  and 
often  dwelt  with  unutterable  anguish  on  the 
idea  of  Val  an  court. 

She  did  not  go  down  to  supper,  but  remained 
alone  in  her  apartment,  sometimes  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  grief  and  terror,  and,  at  others, 
endeavouring  to  fortify  her  mind  against  them, 
and  to  prepare  herself  to  meet,  with  composed 
courage,  the  scene  of  the  following  morning, 
when  all  the  stratagem  of  Morano  and  the  vio- 
lence of  Montoni  would  be  united  against  her. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced,  when  M  adame 
Montoni  came  to  her  chamber  with  some  bridal 
ornaments,  which  the  Count  had  sent  to  Emily. 
She  had,  this  day,  purposely  avoided  her  niece ; 
perhaps,  because  her  usual  insensibility  failed 
her,  and  she  feared  to  trust  herself  with  a  view 
of  Emily's  distress;  or  possibly,  though  her 
conscience  was  seldom  audible,  it  now  reproach- 
ed her  with  her  conduct  to  her  brother's  orphan 
child,  whose  happiness  had  been  entrusted  to 
her  care,  by  a  dying  father. 

Emily  could  not  look  at  these  presents,  and 
made  a  last,  though  almost  hopeless,  effort  to 
interest  the  compassion  of  Madame  Montoni, 


who,  if  she  did  feel  any  degree  of  pity  or  re* 
morse,  successfully  concealed  it,  and  reproach-' 
ed  her  niece  with  folly  on  being  miserable  con- 
cerning a  marriage  which  ought  only  to  make 
her  happy.  I  am  sure,  said  she,  if  I  was  un- 
married, and  the  Count  had  proposed  to  me,  I 
should  have  been  flattered  by  the  distinction : 
and  if  I  should  have  been  so,  I  am  sure,  niece, 
you,  who  have  no  fortune,  ought  to  feel  your- 
self highly  honoured,  and  shew  a  proper  grati- 
tude and  humility  towards  the  Count  for  his 
condescension.  I  am  often  surprised,  1  must 
own,  to  observe  how  humbly  he  deports  him- 
self to  you,  notwithstanding  the  haughty  airs 
you  give  yourself ;  I  wonder  he  has  patience  to 
humour  you  so :  if  I  was  he,  I  know,  I  should 
often  be  ready  to  reprehend  you,  and  make  you 
know  yourself  a  little  better.  I  would  not  have 
flattered  you,  I  can  tell  you,  for  it  is  this  absurd 
flattery  that  makes  you  fancy  yourself  of  so 
much  consequence,  that  you  think  nobody  can 
deserve  you ;  and  I  often  tell  the  Count  so,  for 
I  have  no  patience  to  hear  him  pay  you  such 
extravagant  compliments,  which  you  believe 
every  word  of ! 

Your  patience,  madam,  cannot  suffer  more 
cruelly,  on  such  occasions,  than  my  own,  said 
Emily. 

O  !  that  is  all  mere  affectation,  rejoined  her 
aunt.  I  know  that  his  flattery  delights  you, 
and  makes  you  so  vain,  that  you  think  you  may 
have  the  whole  world  at  your  feet.  But  you  are 
very  much  mistaken  ;  I  can  assure  you,  niece, 
you  will  not  meet  with  many  such  suitors  as  the 
Count :  every  other  person  would  have  turned 
upon  his  heel,  and  left  you  to  repent  at  your 
leisure,  long  ago. 

0  that  the  Count  had  resembled  every  other 
person,  then  !  said  Emily,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

It  is  happy  for  you  that  he  does  not,  rejoined 
Madame  Montoni ;  and  what  I  am  now  saying 
is  from  pure  kindness.  I  am  endeavouring  to 
convince  you  of  your  good  fortune,  and  to  per- 
suade you  to  submit  to  necessity  with  a  good 
grace.  It  is  nothing  to  me,  you  know,  whether 
you  like  this  marriage  or  not,  for  it  roust  be  ; 
what  I  say,  therefore,  is  from  pure  kindness.  I 
wish  to  see  you  happy,  and  it  is  your  own  fault 
if  you  are  not  so.  I  would  ask  you,  now,  seri- 
ously and  calmly,  what  kind  of  a  match  you 
can  expect,  since  a  Count  cannot  content  your 
ambition  ? 

1  have  no  ambition  whatever,  madam,  replied 
Emily ;  my  only  wish  is  to  remain  in  my  pre- 
sent station. 

O  !  that  is  speaking  quite  from  the  purpose, 
said  her  aunt ;  I  see  you  are  still  thinking  of 
Mons.  Valancourt  I*ray  get  rid  of  all  those 
fantastic  notions  about  love  and  this  ridiculous 
pride,  and  be  something  like  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture. But,  however,  this  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose— for  your  marriage  with  the  Count  takes 
place  to-morrow,  you  know,  whether  you  approve 
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it  or  toot.  The  Count  will  be  trifled  with  no 
longer. 

Emily  made  no  attempt  to  reply  to  this  cu- 
rious speech ;  she  felt  it  would  be  mean,  and 
she  knew  it  would  be  useless.  Madame  Mon- 
toni  laid  the  Count's  presents  upon  the  tabic, 
on  which  Emily  was  leaning,  and  then,  desiring 
she  would  be  ready  early  in  the  morning,  bade 
her  good-night — Good-night,  madam,  said 
Emily,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  the  door  closed  up- 
on her  aunt,  and  she  was  left  once  more  to  her 
own  sad  reflections.  For  some  time  she  sat  so 
lost  in  thought,  as  to  be  wholly  unconscious 
where  she  was ;  at  length  raising  her  head,  and 
looking  round  the  room,  its  glooms  and  pro- 
found stillness  awed  her.  She  fixed  her  eyes 
on  the  door  through  wluch  her  aunt  had  disap- 
peared, and  listened  anxiously  for  some  sound 
that  might  relieve  the  deep  dejection  of  her 
spirits ;  but  it  was  past  midnight,  all  the  fami- 
ly, except  the  servant,  who  sat  up  for  Montoni, 
had  retired  to  bed.  Her  mind,  long  harassed 
by  distress,  now  yielded  to  imaginary  terrors ; 
she  trembled  to  look  into  the  obscurity  of  her 
spacious  chamber,  and  feared  she  knew  not 
what ;  a  state  of  mind  which  continued  so  long, 
that  she  would  have  called  up  Annette,  her 
aunt's  woman,  had  her  fears  permitted  her  to 
rise  from  her  chair  and  to  cross  the  apartment. 

These  melancholy  illusions  at  length  began 
to  disperse,  and  she  retired  to  her  bed,  not  to 
sleep,  for  that  was  scarcely  possible,  but  to  try, 
at  least,  to  quiet  her  disturbed  fancy,  and  to  col- 
lect strength  of  spirits  sufficient  to  bear  her 
through  the  scene  of  the  approaching  morning. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

D»rk  power!  with  shudd'ring.  meek  submitted  thought, 
lie  mine  to  read  the  vision*  old, 
Which  thy  awak'ning  bnnli  have  told, 
And,  l«*t  they  meet  my  bLaitt-d  view, 
Hold  each  ttrange  Ule  devoutly  true. 

Cot-Ltna'a  Odt  to  Fear. 

Emily  was  recalled  from  a  kind  of  slumber, 
into  which  she  had  at  length  sunk,  by  a  quick 
knocking  at  her  chamber-door :  she  started  up  in 
terror.  Montoni  and  Count  Morano  instantly 
came  to  her  mind ;  but,  having  listened  in  si- 
lence for  some  time,  and  recognizing  the  voice 
of  Annette,  she  ventured  to  open  the  door. 
What  brings  you  hither  so  early  ?  said  Emily, 
trembling  excessively. 

Dear  ma'amselle  !  said  Annette,  do  not  look 
so  pale.  I  am  quite  frightened  to  see  you. 
Here  is  a  fine  bustle  below  stairs,  all  the  ser- 
vants running  to  and  fro,  and  none  of  them  fast 
enough !  Here's  a  bustle,  indeed,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, and  nobody  knows  for  what ! 

Who  is  below  besides  them  ?  said  Emily ; 
Annette,  do  not  trifle  with  me. 

Not  for  the  world,  ma'amselle,  I  would  not 
trifle  for  the  world  ;  but  one  cannot  help  ma. 


king  one's  remarks :  and  there  is  the  Signer  in 
6ucn  a  bustle,  as  I  never  saw  him  before ;  and 
he  has  sent  me  to  tell  you,  ma'am,  to  get  ready 
immediately. 

Good  Gou,  supjxirt  me  !  cried  Emily,  almost 
fainting :  Count  Morano  is  below  then ! 

No,  ma'amselle,  he  is  not  below  that  I  know 
of,  replied  Annette ;  only  his  Excellenxa  sent 
me  to  desire  you  would  get  ready  directly  to 
leave  Venice,  for  that  the  gondolas  would  be  at 
the  steps  of  the  canal  in  a  few  minutes :  but  I 
must  hurry  back  to  my  lady,  who  is  just  at  her 
wits'  end,  and  knows  not  which  way  to  turn  for 
haste. 

Explain,  Annette,  explain  the  meaning  of  all 
this  before  you  go,  said  Emily,  so  overcome  with 
surprise  and  timid  hope  that  she  had  scarcely 
breath  to  speak. 

Nay,  ma'amselle,  that  is  more  than  I  can  do. 
I  only  know  that  the  Signor  is  just  come  home 
in  a  very  ill  humour ;  that  he  has  had  us  all 
called  out  of  our  beds,  and  tells  us  we  arc  all  to 
leave  Venice  immediately. 

Is  Count  Morano  to  go  with  the  Signer  ?  said 
Emily,  and  whither  are  we  going? 

I  know  neither,  ma'am,  for  certain ;  but  I 
heard  Ludovico  say  something  about  going,  af- 
ter we  got  to  Terra-firma,  to  the  Signor's  cas- 
tle, among  some  mountains,  that  he  talked  of. 

The  Apennines!  said  Emily,  eagerly ;  O !  then 
I  have  little  to  hope ! 

That  is  the  very  place,  ma'am.  But  cheer  up, 
and  do  not  take  it  so  much  to  heart,  and  think 
what  a  little  time  you  have  to  get  ready  in,  and 
how  impatient  the  Signor  is.  Holy  St  Mark  ! 
I  hear  the  oars  on  the  canal ;  and  now  they 
come  nearer,  and  now  they  are  dashing  at  the 
steps  below ;  it  is  the  gondola,  sure  enough. 

Annette  hastened  from  the  room ;  and  Emily 
prepared  for  this' unexpected  flight,  not  percei- 
ving that  any  change  in  her  situation  could  pos- 
sibly be  for  the  worse.  She  had  scarcely  thrown 
her  books  and  clothes  into  her  travelling  trunk,, 
when,  receiving  a  second  summons,  she  went 
down  to  her  aunt's  dressing-room,  where  she 
found  Montoni  impatiently  reproving  his  wife 
for  delay.  He  went  out,  soon  after,  to  give  some 
farther  orders  to  his  people,  and  Emily  then 
inquired  the  occasion  of  this  hasty  journey  ; 
but  her  aunt  appeared  to  be  as  ignorant  as  her- 
self, and  to  undertake  the  journey  with  more 
reluctance. 

The  family  at  length  embarked,  but  neither 
Count  Morano,  nor  Cavigni,  was  of  the  party. 
Somewhat  revived  by  observing  this,  Emily, 
when  the  gondolieri  dashed  their  oars  in  tha 
water,  and  put  off  from  the  steps  of  the  portico, 
felt  like  a  criminal,  who  receives  a  short  re- 
prieve. Her  heart  beat  yet  lighter,  when  they 
emerged  from  the  canal  into  the  ocean,  and 
lighter  still,  when  they  skimmed  past  the  walls, 
of  St  Mark,  without  having  stopped  to  take  up. 
Count  Morano 
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The  dawn  now  began  to  tint  the  h orison,  and 
to  break  upon  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Emi- 
ly did  not  venture  to  ask  any  questions  of  Mon- 
toni,  who  sat,  for  some  time,  in  gloomy  silence, 
and  then  rolled  himself  op  in  his  cloak,  as  if  to 
sleep,  while  Madame  Montoni  did  the  same; 
but  Emily,  who  could  not  sleep,  undrew  one  of 
the  little  curtains  of  the  gondola,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  sea.  The  rising  dawn  now  enlighten- 
ed the  mountain-tops  of  Friuli,  but  their  lower 
sides,  and  the  distant  wares,  that  rolled  at  their 
feet,  were  still  in  deep  shadow.  Emily,  sunk  in 
tranquil  melancholy,  watched  the  strengthening 
light  spreading  upon  the  ocean,  shewing  progres- 
sively Venice  with  her  islets,  and  the  shores  of 
Italy,  along  which  boats  with  their  pointed  la- 
tin sails  began  to  move. 

The  gondolieri  were  frequently  hailed,  at  this 
early  hour,  by  the  market-people,  as  they  gli- 
ded by  towards  Venice,  and  the  Lagune  soon 
displayed  a  gay  seen eof  innumerable  little  barks, 
passing  from  Terra-Jirma  with  provisions.  Emi- 
ly gave  a  last  look  to  that  splendid  city,  but  her 
mind  was  then  occupied  by  considering  the  pro- 
bable events  that  awaited  her,  in  the  scenes  to 
which  she  was  removing,  and  with  conjectures 
concerning  the  motive  of  this  sudden  journey. 
It  appeared,  upon  calmer  consideration,  that 
Montoni  was  removing  her  to  his  secluded  cas- 
tle, because  he  could  there,  with  more  probabi- 
lity of  success,  attempt  to  terrify  her  into  obe- 
dience ;  or  that,  should  its  gloomy  and  seques- 
tered scenes  fail  of  this  effect,  her  forced  mar- 
riage with  the  Count  could  there  be  solemnised 
with  the  secrecy  which  was  necessary  to  the 
honour  of  Montoni.  The  little  spirit  which  this 
reprieve  had  recalled  now  began  to  fail,  and, 
when  Emily  reached  the  shore,  her  mind  had 
sunk  into  all  its  former  depression. 

Montoni  did  not  embark  on  the  Brenta,  but 
pursued  his  way  in  carriages  across  the  country, 
towards  the  Apennines ;  during  which  journey, 
his  manner  to  Emily  was  so  particularly  severe, 
that  this  alone  would  have  confirmed  her  late 
conjecture,  had  any  such  confirmation  been  ne- 
cessary. Her  senses  were  now  dead  to  the  beau- 
tiful country  through  which  she  travelled. 
Sometimes  sne  was  compelled  to  smile  at  the 
ruttveti-  of  Annette  in  her  remarks  on  what  she 
saw,  and  sometimes  to  sigh,  as  a  scene  of  pecu- 
liar beauty  recalled  Valancourt  to  her  thoughts, 
who  was  indeed  seldom  absent  from  them,  and 
of  whom  she  could  never  hope  to  hear  in  the  so- 
litude to  which  she  was  hastening. 

At  length  the  travellers  began  to  ascend  among 
the  Apennines.  The  immense  pine-forests, 
which  at  that  period,  overhung  these  mountains, 
and  between  which  the  road  wound,  excluded  all 
view  but  of  the  cliffs  aspiring  above,  except  that, 
now  and  then,  an  opening  through  thedark  woods 
allowed  the  eye  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
country  below.  The  gloom  of  these  shades,  their 
solitary  silence,  except  when  the  breeze  swept 


•domi- 


over  their  summits,  the  tremendous  precipices  1 

of  the  mountains  that  came  partially  to  the  eye,  ■ 
each  assisted  to  raise  the  solemnity  of  Emily's 
feelingsinto  awe  ;  she  saw  only  images  of  gloomy 
grandeur,  or  of  dreadful  sublimity,  around  her ; 
other  images,  equally  gloomy  and  equally 
rible,  gleamed  on  her  imagination.  She  was 
ing  she  scarcely  knew  whither,  under  the  i 
nion  of  a  person  from  who»c  arbitrary  " 
tion  she  had  already  suffered  so  much,  to  rnarry,| 
perhaps,  a  man  who  possessed  neither  her  af- 
fection nor  esteem ;  or  to  endure,  beyond  the| 
hope  of  succour,  whatever  punishment  revenge,  ] 
and  that  Italian  revenge,  might  dictate. — The ' 
more  she  considered  what  might  be  the  motive 
of  the  journey,  the  more  she  became  convinced 
that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  her 
nuptials  with  Count  Morano,  with  the  secrecy 
which  her  resolute  resistance  had  made  neces- 
sary to  the  honour,  if  not  to  the  safety,  of  Mon- 
toni.   From  the  deep  solitudes,  into  which  she 
was  immerging,  and  from  the  gloomy  castle,  of 
which  she  had  heard  some  mysterious  hints,  her 
sick  heart  recoiled  in  despair,  and  she  experien- 
ced, that,  though  her  mind  was  already  occu- 
pied by  peculiar  distress,  it  was  still  alive  to  the 
influence  of  new  and  local  circumstance;  why 
else  did  she  shudder  at  the  image  of  this  desolate 
castle? 

As  the  travellers  still  ascended  among  the  pine-' 
forests,  steep  rose  over  steep,  the  mountains  i 
seemed  to  multiply  as  they  went,  and  what  vras  1 
the  summit  of  one  eminence  proved  to  be  only  j 
the  base  of  another.   At  length  they  reached  a-' 
little  plain,  where  the  drivers  stopped  to  rest  the 
mules,  whence  a  scene  of  such  extent  and  mag- 
nificence opened  below,  as  drew  even  from  Ma- 
dame Montoni  a  note  of  admiration.  Emily  lost, 
for  a  moment,  her  sorrows  in  the  immensity  of 
nature.  Beyond  the  amphitheatre  of  mountains 
that  stretched  below,  whose  tops  appeared  as  nu- 
merous almost  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  whose 
feet  were  concealed  by  the  forests — extended  the 
Campagna  of  Italy,  where  cities  and  rivers  and 
woods,  and  all  the  glow  of  cultivation,  were 
mingled  in  gay  confusion.  The  Adriatic  bound- 
ed the  horizon,  into  which  the  Po  and  the  Bren- 
ta, after  winding  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  landscape,  poured  their  fruitful  waves.  Emi- 
ly gazed  long  on  the  splendours  of  the  world  she 
was  quitting,  of  which  the  whole  magnificence 
seemed  thus  given  to  her  sight  only  to  increase 
her  regret  on  leaving  it ;  for  her,  Valancourt  < 
alone  was  in  that  world ;  to  him  alone  her  heart  ■ 
turned,  and  for  him  olone  fell  her  bitter  tears,  i 
From  this  sublime  scene  the  travellers  con- 
tinued to  ascend  among  the  pines,  till  they  en- 
tered a  narrow  pass  of  the  mountains,  which 
shut  out  every  feature  of  the  distant  country,  , 
and  in  its  stead  exhibited  only  tremendous  crags  \ 
im  pending  over  the  road,  where  no  vestige  of  hu- 
manity, or  even  of  vegetation,  appeared,  except 
and  there  die  trunk  and  scathed  branches 
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of  an  oak,  that  hung  nearly  headlong  from  the 
rock,  into  which  its  strong  roots  had  fastened. 
This  pass,  whicli  led  into  the  heart  of  the  A  pen- 
nine,  at  length  open  (id  to  day,  and  a  scene  of 
mountains  stretched  in  long  perspective,  as  wild 
as  any  the  travellers  had  yet  passed.  Still  vast 
pine  forests  hung  upon  their  base,  and  crowned 
the  ridgy  precipice  that  rose  perpendicularly 
from  the  vale,  while,  above,  the  rolling  mists 
caught  the  sun-beams,  and  touched  their  cliffs 
with  all  the  magical  colouring  of  light  and  shade, 
the  scene  seemed  perpetually  changing,  and  its 
features  to  assume  new  forms,  as  the  winding 
road  brought  them  to  the  eye  in  different  atti- 
tudes ;  while  the  shifting  vapours,  now  partial- 
ly concealing  their  minuter  beauties,  and  now 
illuminating  them  with  splendid  tints,  assisted 
the  illusions  of  the  sight. 

Though  the  deep  valleys  between  these  moun- 
tains were,  for  the  most  part,  clothed  with  pines, 
sometimes  an  abrupt  opening  presented  a  per- 

Ispective  of  only  barren  rocks,  with  a  cataract 
flashing  from  tneir  summit  among  broken  cliffs, 
till  its  waters,  reaching  the  bottom,  foamed 
along  with  louder  fury ;  and  sometimes  pastoral 
scenes  exhibited  their  "  green  delights'  in  the 
narrow  vales,  smiling  amid  surrounding  horror. 
There  herds  and  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep, 
browsing  under  the  shade  of  hanging  woods, 
and  the  shepherd's  little  cabin,  reared  on  the 
margin  of  a  clear  stream,  presented  s  sweet  pic- 
ture of  repose. 

Wild  and  romantic  as  were  these  scenes,  their 
character  had  far  less  of  the  sublime  thsn  had 
those  of  the  Alps,  which  guard  the  entrance  of 
Italy.  Emily  was  often  elevated,  but  seldom  felt 
those  emotions  of  indescribable  awe,  which  she 
had  so  continually  experienced  in  her  passage 
over  the  Alps. 

Towards  the  close  of  day,  the  road  wound 
into  a  deep  valley.  Mountains,  whose  shaggy 
steeps  appeared  to  be  inaccessible,  almost  sur- 
rounded it.  To  the  east,  a  vista  opened,  and  ex- 
hibited the  Apennines  in  their  darkest  horrors ; 
and  the  long  perspective  of  retiring  summits 
rising  over  each  other,  their  ridges  clothed  with 
pines,  exhibited  s  stronger  image  of  grandeur 
than  any  that  Emily  had  yet  seen.  The  sun 
had  just  sunk  below  the  top  of  the  mountains 


ed  athwart  the  valley,  but  his  sloping  rays, 
shooting  through  an  opening  of  the  cliffs,  touch- 
ed with  a  yellow  gleam  the  summits  of  the  fo- 
rest that  hung  upon  the  opposite  steeps,  and 
streamed  in  full  splendour  upon  the  towers  and 
battlements  of  a  castle  that  spread  its  extensive 
ramparts  along  the  brow  of  a  precipice  above. 
The  splendour  of  these  illumined  objects  wss 
heightened  by  the  contrasted  shade  which  in- 
volved the  valley  below. 

There,  said  Montoni,  speaking  for  the  first 

in  several  hours,  is  Udolpbo. 
Emily  gazed  with  melancholy  awe  upon  the 


castle,  which  she  understood  to  be  Montoni  s  ; 
for,  though  it  was  now  lighted  up  by  the  set- 
ting sun,  the  gothic  greatness  of  its  features, 
and  its  mouldering  walls  of  dark  grey  stone, 
rendered  it  a  gloomy  and  sublime  object.  As 
she  gazed,  the  light  died  away  on  its  walls,  lea- 
ving a  melancholy  purple  tint,  which  spread 
deeper  and  deeper,  as  the  thin  vapour  crept  up 
the  mountain,  while  the  battlements  above  were 
still  tipped  with  splendour.  From  those,  too, 
the  rays  soon  faded,  and  the  whole  edifice  was 
invested  with  the  solemn  duskiness  of  evening. 
Silent,  lonely,  and  sublime,  it  seemed  to  stand 
the  sovereign  of  the  scene,  and  to  frown  defiance 
on  all  who  dared  to  invade  its  solitary  reign. 
As  the  twilight  deepened,  its  features  became 
more  awful  in  obscurity,  and  Emily  continued 
to  gaze,  till  its  clustering  towers  were  alone  seen 
rising  over  the  tops  of  the  woods,  beneath  whose 
thick  shade  the  carriages  soon  after  began  to 
ascend. 

The  extent  and  darkness  of  these  tall  woods 
awakened  terrific  images  in  her  mind,  and  she 
almost  expected  to  see  banditti  start  up  from 
under  the  trees.  At  length  the  carriages  emer- 
ged upon  a  heathy  rock,  and  soon  after  reached 
the  castle-gates,  where  the  deep  tone  of  the 
portal  bell,  which  was  struck  upon  to  give  no- 
tice of  their  arrival,  increased  the  fearful  emo- 
tions that  had  assailed  Emily.  While  they 
waited  till  the  servant  within  should  come  to 
open  the  gates,  she  anxiously  surveyed  the  edi- 
fice :  but  the  gloom  that  overspread  it,  allowed 
her  to  distinguish  little  more  than  a  part  of  its 
outline,  with  the  massy  walls  of  the  ramparts, 
and  to  know  that  it  was  vast,  ancient,  and  dreary. 
From  the  parts  she  saw,  she  judged  of  the  heavy 
strength  and  extent  of  the  whole.  The  gateway 
before  her,  leading  into  the  courts,  was  of  gi- 
gantic size,  and  was  defended  by  two  round 
towers,  crowned  by  overhanging  turrets,  em- 
battled, where,  instead  of  banners,  now  waved 
long  grass  and  wild  plants,  that  had  taken  root 
amongthemouldering  stones,  and  which  seemed 
to  sigh,  as  the  breeze  i 


sign,  as  t  He  breeze  rolled  past,  over  the  dc 
la  lion  around  them.  The  towers  were  united 
by  a  curtain,  pierced  and  embattled  also,  below 
which  appeared  the  pointed  arch  of  a  huge 
portcullis,  surmounting  the  gates :  from  these, 
the  walls  of  the  ramparts  extended  to  other 
towers,  overlooking  the  precipice,  whose  shat- 
tered outline,  appearing  on  a  gleam  that  linger- 
ed in  the  west,  told  of  the  ravages  of  war.-^Be- 
yond  these  all  was  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  < 

While  Emily  gazed  with  awe  upon  the  t» 
footsteps  were  heard  within  the  gates,  and  the 
undrawing  of  bolts ;  after  which  an  ancient  ser- 
vant of  the  castle  appeared,  forcing  back  the 
huge  folds  of  the  portal  to  admit  his  lord. 
As  die  carriage-wheels  rolled  heavily  under  the 
portcullis,  Emily's  heart  sunk,  and  she  seemed 
as  if  she  was  going  into  her  prison  ;  the  gloomy 
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court,  into  which  she  passed,  served  to  confirm 
the  idea,  and  her  imagination,  ever  awake  to 
circumstance,  suggested  even  more  terrors  than  . 
her  reason  could  justify. 

Another  gate  delivered  them  into  the  second 
court,  grass-grown,  and  more  wild  than  the 
first,  where,  as  she  surveyed  through  the  twi- 
light its  desolation — its  lofty  walls,  ovcrtopt 
with  briony,  moss,  and  nightshade,  and  the  em- 
battled towers  that  rose  above — long  suffering 
and  murder  came  to  her  thoughts.  One  of  those 
instantaneous  and  unaccountable  convictions, 
which  sometimes  conquer  even  strong  minds, 
impressed  her  with  its  horror.  The  sentiment 
was  not  diminished,  when  she  entered  an  ex- 
tensive gothic  hall,  obscured  by  the  gloom  of 
evening,  which  a  light,  glimmering  at  a  distance 
through  a  long  perspective  of  arches,  only  ren- 
dered more  striking.  As  a  servant  brought  the 
lamp  nearer,  partial  gleams  fell  upon  the  pillars 
and  the  pointed  arches,  forming  a  strong  con- 
trast with  their  shadows  that  stretched  along 
the  pavement  and  the  walls. 

Tne  sudden  journey  of  Montoni  had  pre- 
vented hiB  people  from  making  any  other  prepa- 
rations for  hie  reception  than  could  be  haa  in 
the  short  interval  since  the  arrival  of  the  servant 
who  had  been  sent  forward  from  Venice  ;  and 
this,  in  some  measure,  may  account  for  the  air 
of  extreme  desolation  that  everywhere  appeared. 

The  servant,  who  came  to  light  Montoni, 
bowed  in  silence,  and  the  muscles  of  his  counte- 
nance relaxed  with  no  symptom  of  joy. — Mon- 
toni noticed  the  salutation  by  a  slight  motion  of 
his  hand,  and  passed  on,  while  his  lady,  follow- 
ing, and  looking  round  with  a  degree  of  surprise 
and  discontent,  which  she  seemed  fearful  of  ex- 
pressing, and  Emily,  surveying  the  extent  and 
grandeur  of  the  ball  in  timid  wonder,  approach- 
ed a  marble  staircase.  The  arches  here  opened 
to  a  lofty  vault,  from  the  centre  of  which  hung 
a  tripod  lamp,  which  a  servant  was  hastily 
lighting ;  and  the  rich  fret- work  of  the  roof,  a 
corridor,  leading  into  several  upper  apartments, 
and  a  painted  window,  stretching  nearly  from 
the  pavement  to  the  ceiling  of  the  hall,  became 
gradually  visible. 

Having  crossed  the  foot  of  the  stair-case,  and 
passed  through  an  anti-room,  they  entered  a 
spacious  apartment,  whose  walls,  wainscoted 
with  black  larch- wood,  the  growth  of  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  were  scarcely  distinguish- 
able' from  darkness  itself.  Bring  more  light, 
said  Montoni,  as  he  entered.  The  servant,  set- 
ting down  his  lamp,  was  withdrawing  to  obey 
him,  when  Madame  Montoni,  observing  that 
the  evening  air  of  this  mountainous  region  was 
cold,  and  that  she  should  like  a  fire,  Montoni 
ordered  that  wood  might  be  brought. 

While  he  paced  the  room  with  thoughtful 
step*,  and  Madame  Montoni  eat  silently  on  a 
couch  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  waiting  till  the 


•errant  returned,  Emily  was  observing  the  sin-' 
gular  solemnity  and  desolation  of  the  apartment^ 
viewed,  as  it  now  was,  by  the  glimmer  of  the! 
single  lamp,  placed  near  a  large  Venetian  mir-  \ 
tot,  that  duskily  reflected  the  scene,  with  the  tall  • 
figure  of  Montoni  passing  slowly  along,  his  arms- 
folded,  and  his  countcnanceshaaed  by  the  plume 
that  waved  in  his  hat. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  scene,  Emi- 
ly's mind  proceeded  to  the  apprehension  of 
what  she  might  suffer  in  it,  tul  the  remem- 
brance of  Valan court,  far,  far  distant !  came  to 
her  heart,  and  softened  it  into  sorrow.  A  heavy 
sigh  escaped  her:  but,  trying  to  conceal  her 
tears,  she  walked  away  to  one  of  the  high  win- 
dows that  opened  upon  the  ramparts,  below 
which  spread  the  woods  she  had  passed  in  her 
approach  to  the  caatle.  But  the  night  shade 
sat  deeply  on  the  mountains  beyond,  and  their 
indented  outline  alone  could  be  faintly  traced 
on  the  horizon,  where  a  red  streak  yet  glimmer- 
ed in  the  west.  The  valley  between  was  sunk 
in  darkness. 

The  scene  within,  upon  which  Emily  turned 
on  the  opening  of  the  door,  was  scarcely  less 
gloomy.  The  old  servant,  who  had  received 
them  at  the  gates,  now  entered,  bending  under 
a  load  of  pine-branches,  while  two  of  Montoni's 
Venetian  servants  followed  with  lights. 

Your  Excellenza  is  welcome  to  the  castle, 
said  the  old  man,  as  he  raised  himself  from  the 
hearth,  where  he  had  laid  the  wood :  it  haa  been 
a  lonely  place  a  long  while ;  but  you  will  ex- 
cuse it,  Signer,  knowing  we  had  but  short  no- 
tice. It  is  near  two  years,  come  next  feast  of 
St  Mark,  since  your  Exctllenza  was  within  these 
walls. 

You  have  a  good  memory,  old  Carlo,  said 
Montoni ;  it  is  thereabout :  and  how  hast  thou 
contrived  to  live  so  long  ? 

A-well-a-day,  sir,  with  much  ado ;  the  cold 
winds  that  blow  through  the  castle  in  winter 
are  almost  too  much  for  me ;  and  I  thought 
sometimes  of  asking  your  ExrtUenza  to  let  me 
leave  the  mountains,  and  go  down  into  the  low- 
lands. But  I  don't  know  how  it  is — I  am  loath 
to  quit  these  old  walls  I  have  lived  in  so  long. 

Well,  how  have  you  gone  on  in  the  castle, 
since  I  left  it  ?  said  Montoni. 

Why  much  as  usual,  Signor,  only  it  wants  a 
good  deal  of  repairing.  There  is  the  north 
tower — some  of  the  battlements  have  tumbled 
down,  and  had  like  one  day  to  have  knocked 
my  poor  wife  (God  rest  her  soul !)  on  the  head. 
Your  ExcelUnza  must  know  

Well,  but  the  repairs,  interrupted  Montoni. 

Ay,  the  repairs,  said  Carlo :  a  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  great  hall  has  fallen  in,  and  all  the 
winds  from  the  mountains  rushed  through  it( 
last  winter,  and  whistled  through  the  whole* 
castle  so,  that  there  was  no  keeping  one's  self\ 
warm,  be  where  one  would.   There  my  wife 
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anil  I  used  to  sit  shivering  over  a  great  fire  in 
one  corner  of  the  little  hall,  ready  to  die  with 
cold,  and  

j     But  there  are  no  more  repairs  wanted  ?  said 

J  Montoni  impatiently. 

O  Lord !  your  Excelienza,  yes— the  wall  of 
the  rampart  has  tumbled  down  in  three  places ; 
then,  the  stairs  that  lead  to  the  west  gallery, 
have  been  a  long  time  so  bad,  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  go  up  them  ;  and  the  passage  leading  to 
the  great  oak  chamber,  that  overhangs  the  north 
rampart— one  night  last  winter,  I  ventured  to 

go  there  by  myself,  and  your  ExcelUnza  

WeH,  well,  enough  of  this,  said  Montoni, 
with  quickness :  I  will  talk  more  with  thee  to- 
morrow. 

The  fire  was  now  lighted  ;  Carlo  swept  the 
hearth,  placed  chairs,  wiped  the  dust  from  a 
large  marble  table  that  stood  near  it,  and  then 
left  the  room. 

Montoni  and  his  family  drew  round  the  tire. 
Madame  Montoni  made  several  attempts  at  con- 
-  versation,  but  his  sullen  answers  repulsed  her, 
while  Emily  sat  endeavouring  to  acquire  courage 
enough  to  apeak  to  him.  At  length,  in  a  tre- 
mulous voice,  she  said,  May  I  ask,  sir,  the  mo- 
tive of  this  sudden  journey  ? — After  a  long 
pause,  she  recovered  sufficient  courage  to  repeat 
the  question. 

It  does  not  suit  me  to  answer  inquiries,  said 
Montoni,  nor  does  it  become  you  to  make  them  ; 
time  may  unfold  them  all :  but  I  desire  I  may 
be  no  farther  harassed,  and  I  recommend  it  to 
you  to  retire  to  your  chamber,  and  to  endeavour 
to  adopt  a  more  rational  conduct  than  that  of 
yielding  to  fancies,  and  to  a  sensibility,  which, 
to  call  it  by  the  gentlest  name,  is  only  a  weak- 
Emily  rose  to  withdraw.  Good  night,  ma- 
dame,  said  she  to  her  aunt,  with  an  assumed 
composure,  that  could  not  disguise  her  emo- 
tion. 

Good  night,  my  dear,  said  Madame  Montoni, 
in  a  tone  of  kindness,  which  her  niece  had  never 
before  heard  from  her ;  and  the  unexpected  en- 
dearment brought  tears  to  Emily's  eyes.  She 
curtseyed  to  Montoni,  and  was  retiring:  But  you 
do  not  know  the  way  to  your  chamber,  said  her 
aunt. — Montoni  called  the  servant,  who  waited 
in  the  anti-room,  and  bade  him  send  Madame 
Montoni's  woman,  with  whom,  in  a  few  minutes, 
Emily  withdrew. 

Do  you  know  which  is  my  room  }  said  she  to 
Annette,  as  they  crossed  the  hall. 

Yes,  I  believe  I  do,  ma 'amselle ;  but  this  is 
such  a  strange  rambling  place  !  I  have  been  lost 
in  it  already  :  they  call  it  the  double  chamber, 
over  the  south  rampart,  and  I  went  up  this 
great  staircase  to  it.  My  lady's  room  is  at  the 
other  end  of  the  castle. 

Emily  ascended  the  marble  staircase,  and 
eame  to  the  corridor,  as  they  passed  through 
which  Annette  resumed  her  chat What  a 


wild  lonely  place  this  is,  ma'am !  I  shall  bo 
quite  frightened  to  live  in  it  How  often  and 
often  have  I  wished  myself  in  France  again !  I 
little  thought  when  1  came  with  my  lady  to  see 
the  world,  that  I  should  ever  be  shut  up  in 
such  a  place  as  this,  or  I  would  never  have  left 
my  own  country !  This  way,  ma'amselle,  down 
this  turning.  I  can  almost  believe  in  giants 
again,  and  such  like,  for  this  is  just  like  one  of 
their  castles ;  and  some  night  or  other,  I  sup- 
pose, I  shall  see  fairies  too,  hopping  about  in 
that  great  old  hall,  that  looks  more  like  a  church, 
with  its  huge  pillars,  than  anything  else. 

Yes,  said  Emily,  smiling,  and  glad  to  escape 
jfrom  more  serious  thought,  if  wo,  come  to  the 
corridor,  about  midnight,  and  look  down  into 
the  hall,  we  shall  certainly  see  it  illuminated 
with  a  thousand  lamps,  ana  the  fairies  tripping 
in  gay  circles  to  the  sound  of  delicious  music  ; 
for  it  is  in  such  places  as  this,  you  know,  that 
they  come  to  hold  their  revels.  But  I  am 
afraid,  Annette,  you  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the 
necessary  penance  for  such  a  sight:  and,  if 
once  they  hear  your  voice,  the  whole  scene  will 
vanish  in  an  instant. 

O !  if  you  will  bear  me  company,  ma'amselle, 
I  will  come  to  the  corridor,  this  very  night, 
and  I  promise  you  I  will  hold  my  tongue ;  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  the  show  vanishes.— 
But  do  you  think  they  will  come  ? 

I  cannot  promise  that  with  certainty ;  but  I 
will  venture  to  say,  it  will  not  be  your  fault  if 
the  enchantment  should  vanish. 

Well,  ma'amselle,  that  is  saying  more  than  I 
expected  of  you :  but  I  am  not  so  much  afraid 
of  fairies  as  of  ghosts,  and  they  say  there  arc  a 
plentiful  many  of  them  about  the  castle :  now 
I  should  be  frightened  to  death  if  I  should 
chance  to  see  any  of  them.  But  hush  !  ma'am- 
selle, walk  softly !  I  have  thought,  several  times, 
something  passed  by  me. 

Ridiculous !  said  Emily ;  you  must  not  in- 
dulge such  fancies. 

0  ma'am  !  they  are  not  fancies,  for  aught  I 
know ;  Benedetto  says  these  dismal  galleries 
and  halls  are  fit  for  nothing  but  ghosts  to  live 
in  ;  and  I  verily  believe,  if  I  live  long  in  them, 
1  shall  turn  to  one  myself ! 

1  hope,  said  Emily,  you  will  not  suffer  Signor 
Montoni  to  hear  of  these  weak  fears ;  they 
would  highly  displease  him. 

What,  you  know  then,  ma'amselle,  all  about 
it !  rejoined  Annette.  No,  no,  I  do  know  bet- 
ter than  to  do  so ;  though,  if  the  Signor  can 
sleep  sound,  nobody  else  in  the  castle  has  any 
right  to  lie  awake,  I  am  sure. — Emily  did  not 
appear  to  notice  this  remark. 

Down  this  passage,  ma'amselle ;  this  leads  to 
a  back  staircase.  O !  if  I  see  anything,  I  shall 
be  frightened  out  of  my  wits. 

That  will  scarcely  be  possible,  said  Emily, 
smiling,  as  she  followed  the' winding  of  the  pas- 
sage, which  opened  into  another  gallery :  and 
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then  Annette,  perceiving  that  she  had  missed 
her  way,  while  she  had  been  so  eloquently  ha- 
ranguing on  ghosts  and  fairies,  wandered  about 
through  other  passages  and  galleries,  till,  at 
length,  frightened  by  their  intricacies  and  de- 
solation, she  called  aloud  for  assistance:  but 
they  were  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  servants, 
who  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  castle,  and 
Emily  now  opened  the  door  of  a  chamber  on 
the  left. 

O  !  do  not  go  in  there,  ma'amselle,  said  An- 
nette, you  will  only  lose  yourself  farther. 

Bring  the  light  forward,  said  Emily,  we  may 
possibly  find  our  way  through  these  rooms. 

Annette  stood  at  the  door,  in  an  attitude  of 
hesitation,  with  the  light  held  up  to  shew  the 
chamber,  but  the  feeble  rays  spread  through 
not  half  of  it.  Why  do  you  hesitate?  said 
Emily ;  let  me  see  whither  this  room  leads. 

Annette  advanced  reluctantly.  It  opened 
into  a  suit  of  spacious  and  ancient  apartments, 
some  of  which  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
others  wainscoted  with  cedar  and  black  larch- 
wood.  What  furniture  there  was,  seemed  to  be 
almost  as  old  as  the  rooms,  and  retained  an  ap- 
pearance of  grandeur,  though  covered  with  dust, 
and  dropping  to  pieces  with  the  damps,  and 
with  age. 

How  cold  these  rooms  are,  ma'amselle !  said 
Annette :  nobody  has  lived  in  them  for  many, 
many  years,  they  say.    Do  let  us  go. 

They  may  open  upon  the  great  staircase, 
perhaps,  said  Emily,  passing  on  till  she  came  to 
a  chamber  hung  with  pictures,  and  took  the 
light  to  examine  that  of  a  soldier  on  horseback 
in  a  field  of  battle. — He  was  darting  his  spear 
upon  a  man  who  lay  under  the  feet  of  the 
horse,  and  who  held  un  one  hand  in  a  suppli- 
cating attitude.  The  soldier,  whose  beaver  was 
up,  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  vengeance, 
and  the  countenance,  with  that  expression, 
struck  Emily  as  resembling  Montoni.  She 
shuddered,  and  turned  from  it.  Passing  the 
light  hastily  over  several  other  pictures,  she 
came  to  one  concealed  by  a  veil  of  black  silk. 
The  singularity  of  the  circumstance  struck  her, 
and  she  stopped  before  it,  wishing  to  remove 
the  veil,  and  examine  what  could  thus  carefully 
be  concealed,  but  somewhat  wanting  courage. 
Holy  Virgin  !  what  can  this  mean  ?  exclaimed 
Annette.  This  is  surely  the  picture  they  told 
me  of  at  Venice. 

What  picture?  said  Emily. — Why  a  pic- 
ture— a  picture,  repUed  Annette,  hesitatingly ; 
but  I  never  could  make  out  exactly  what  it  was 
about,  either. 

Remove  the  veil,  Annette. 

What !  I,  ma'amselle !— I !  not  for  the  world ! 
Emily,  turning  round,  saw  Annette's  counte- 
nance grow  pale.  And,  pray,  what  have  you 
heard  of  this  picture,  to  terrify  you  so,  my 
good  girl?  said  she. — Nothing,  ma'amselle:  I 
have  heard  nothing,  only  let  us  find  our  way  out. 


Certainly :  but  I  wish  first  to  examine-  the 
picture ;  take  the  light,  Annette,  while  I  lift 
the  veil.  Annette  took  the  light,  and  immedi- 
ately walked  away  with  it,  disregarding  Emily's 
calls  to  stay,  who  not  choosing  to  be  left  alone 
in  the  dark  chamber,  at  length  followed  her. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this,  Annette?  said 
Emily,  when  she  overtook  her ;  what  have  you 
heard  concerning  that  picture,  which  makes  you 
so  unwilling  to  stay  when  I  bid  you  ? 

I  don't  know  what  is  the  reason,  ma'amselle,  j 
replied  Annette,  nor  anything  about  the  pic-  { 
ture,  only  I  have  heard  there  is  something  very  I 
dreadful  belonging  to  it — and  that  it  has  been  : 
covered  up  in  black  ever  since — and  that  nobody  | 
has  looked  at  it  for  a  great  many  years — and  it  • 
somehow  has  to  do  with  the  owner  of  this  castle,  . 
before  Signor  Montoni  came  to  the  possession  of  ; 
it — and  

Well,  Annette,  said  Emily,  smiling,  I  per- 
ceive it  id  as  you  say— that  you  know  nothing 
about  the  picture. 

No,  nothing,  indeed,  ma'amselle,  for  they 
made  me  promise  never  to  tell :  but— — — 

Well,  rejoined  Emily,  who  observed  that  she  [ 
was  struggling  between  her  inclination  to  reveal  | 
a  secret,  and  her  apprehension  for  the  conae-t 
quence,  I  will  inquire  no  farther 

No,  pray,  ma'am,  do  not. 

Lest  you  should  tell  all,  interrupted  Emily. 

Annette  blushed,  and  Emily  smiled,  and  they 
passed  on  to  the  extremity  of  this  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  found  themselves,  after  some  further 
perplexity,  once  more  at  the  top  of  the  marble 
staircase,  where  Annette  left  Emily,  while  she 
went  to  call  one  of  the  servants  of  the  castle  to 
shew  them  to  the  chamber,  for  which  they  hau 
been  seeking. 

While  she  was  absent,  Emily's  thoughts  re- 
turned to  the  picture ;  an  unwillingness  to  tam- 
per with  the  integrity  of  a  servant,  had  checked 
her  inquiries  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  con- 
cerning some  alarming  hints,  which  Annette 
had  dropped  respecting  Montoni ;  though  her 
curiosity  was  entirely  awakened,  and  she  had 
perceived  that  her  questions  might  easily  be 
answered.  She  was,  now,  however,  inclined 
to  go  back  to  the  apartment  and  examine  the 
picture  ;  but  the  loneliness  of  the  hour  and  of 
the  place,  with  the  melancholy  silence  that 
reigned  around  her,  conspired  with  a  certain  I 
degree  of  awe,  excited  by  the  mystery  attending 
this  picture,  to  prevent  her.  She  determined, 
however,  when  daylight  should  have  re- anima- 
ted her  spirits,  to  go  thither  and  remove  the 
veil.  As  she  leaned  from  the  corridor,  over 
the  staircase,  and  her  eyes  wandered  round,  she 
again  observed,  with  wonder,  the  vast  strength 
of  the  walls,  now  somewhat  decayed,  and  the 
pillars  of  solid  marble,  that  rose  from  the  hall 
and  supported  the  roof. 

A  servant  now  appeared  with  Annette,  and 
conducted  Emily  to  her  chamber,  which  was  in 
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a  remote  port  of  the  castle,  and  at  the  very  end  again  examined  her  room  and  its  furniture.  As 

of  the  corridor,  from  whence  the  suite  of  apart-  she  walked  round  it,  she  passed  a  dour  that  was 

ments  opened,  through  which  they  had  been  not  quite  shut,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  not 

wandering.    The  lonely  aspect  of  her  room  the  one  through  which  she  entered,  she  brought 

made  Emily  unwilling  that  Annette  should  the  light  forward  to  discover  whither  it  led.  She 

leave  her  immediately,  and  the  dampness  of  it  opened  it,  and,  going  forward,  had  nearly  fallen 

chilled  her  with  more  than  fear.   She  begged  down  a  steep,  narrow  staircase  that  wound  from 

Caterina,  the  servant  of  the  castle,  to  bring  some  it,  between  two  stone  walls.  She  wished  to  know 

wood  and  light  a  fire.  to  what  it  led,  and  was  the  more  anxious,  since 

Ay,  lady,  it's  many  a  year  since  a  fire  was  it  communicated  so  immediately  with  her  apart- 
lighted  here,  said  Caterina.  ment ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  her  spirits, 

You  need  not  tell  us  that,  good  woman,  said  she  wanted  courage  to  venture  into  the  darkness 

Annette ;  every  room  in  the  castle  feels  like  a  alone.   Closing  the  door,  therefore,  she  endea- 

well.  I  wonder  how  you  contrive  to  live  here ;  voured  to  fasten  it,  but,  upon  farther  examina- 

for  my  part,  I  wish  myself  at  Venice  again.—  tion,  perceived  that  it  had  no  bolts  on  the  charo- 

Emily  waved  her  hand  for  Caterina  to  fetch  the  ber  side,  though  it  had  two  on  the  other.  By 

wood.  placing  a  heavy  chair  against  it,  she  in  some 

I  wonder,  ma'am,  why  they  call  this  the  measure  remedied  the  defect ;  yet  she  was  still 

double  chamber  ?  said  Annette,  while  Emily  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  sleeping  in  this  re- 

surveyed  it  in  silence,  and  saw  that  it  was  mote  room  alone,  with  a  door  opening  she  knew 

lofty  and  spacious,  like  the  others  she  had  seen,  not  whither,  and  which  could  not  be  perfectly 

and,  like  many  of  them,  too,  had  its  walls  lined  fastened  on  the  inside.   Sometimes  she  wished 

with  dark  larch-wood.  The  bed  and  other  fur-  to  entreat  of  Madame  Montoni,  that  Annette 

niture  was  very  ancient,  and  had  an  air  of  might  have  leave  to  remain  with  her  all  night, 

gloomy  grandeur,  like  all  that  she  had  seen  in  but  was  deterred  by  an  apprehension  of  betray- 

the  castle.   One  of  the  high  casements,  which  ing  what  would  be  thought  childish  fears,  and 

she  opened,  overlooked  a  rampart,  but  the  view  by  an  unwillingness  to  increase  the  apt  terrors 

beyond  was  hid  in  darkness.  of  Annette. 

In  the  presence  of  Annette,  Emily  tried  to       Her  gloomy  reflections  were,  soon  after,  in- 

support  her  spirits,  and  to  restrain  the  tears,  terrupted  by  a  footstep  in  the  corridor,  and  she 

which,  every  now  and  then,  came  to  her  eyes,  was  glad  to  sec  Annette  enter  with  some  supper, 

She  wished  much  to  inquire  when  Count  Mo-  sent  by  Madame  Montoni.  Having  a  table  near 

rano  was  expected  at  the  castle,  but  an  unwill-  the  fire,  she  made  the  good  girl  sit  down  and 

ingness  to  ask  unnecessary  questions,  and  to  sup  with  her ;  snd,  when  their  little  repast  was 

mention  family-concerns  to  a  servant,  withheld  over,  Annette,  encouraged  by  her  kindness,  and 

her.    Meanwhile,  Annette's  thoughts  were  en-  stirring  the  wood  into  a  blase,  drew  her  chair 

gaged  upon  another  subject :  she  dearly  loved  upon  the  hearth,  nearer  to  Emily,  and  said,— » 

the  marvellous,  and  had  heard  of  a  circum-  Did  you  ever  hear,  ma'amselle,  of  the  strange 

stance,  connected  with  the  castle,  that  highly  accident  that  made  the  Signor  lord  of  this  cas- 

gratified  this  taste.    Having  been  enjoined  not  tie  ? 

to  mention  it,  her  inclination  to  tell  it  was  so       What  wonderful  story  have  you  now  to  tell? 

strong,  that  she  was  every  instant  on  the  point  said  Emily,  concealing  the  curiosity  occasioned 

of  speaking  what  she  had  heard.  Such  a  strange  by  the  mysterious  hints  she  had  formerly  heard 

circumstance,  too,  and  to  be  obliged  to  conceal  on  that  subject. 

it,  was  a  severe  punishment ;  but  she  knew       I  have  heard  all  about  it,  ma'amselle,  said 

that  Montoni  might  impose  one  much  severer,  Annette,  looking  round  the  chamber  and  draw- 

and  she  feared  to  incur  it  by  offending  him.  ing  closer  to  Emily ;  Benedetto  told  it  me  as  we 


Caterina  now  brought  the  wood,  and  its  travelled  together :  says  he,  Annette,  you  don't 

bright  blaze  dispelled,  for  a  while,  the  gloom  of  know  about  this  castle  here,  that  we  are  going 

the  chamber.   She  told  Annette  that  her  lady  to  ?    No,  says  I,  Mr  Benedetto,  pray  what  do 

had  inguired  for  her,  and  Emily  was  once  again  you  know  ?  But,  ma'amselle,  you  can  keep  a 

left  to  her  own  sad  reflections.    Her  heart  was  secret,  or  I  would  not  tell  it  you  for  the  world  ; 

not  yet  hardened  against  the  stern  manners  of  for  I  promised  never  to  tell,  and  they  say  that 

Montoni,  and  she  was  nearly  as  much  shocked  the  Signor  does  not  like  to  have  it  talked  of. 
now,  as  she  had  been  when  she  first  witnessed        If  you  promised  to  keep  this  secret,  said  Emi- 


them.    The  tenderness  and  affection,  to  which  ly,  you  do  right  not  to  mention  it 
she  had  been  accustomed  till  she  lost  her  pa-       Annette  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said,  O, 

rents,  had  made  her  particularly  sensible  to  but  to  you,  ma'amselle,  to  you  I  may  tell  it 

any  degree  of  unkindness,  and  such  a  reverse  safely,  I  know. 


as  this  no  apprehension  had  prepared  her  to  Emily  smiled :  I  certainly  shall  keep  it  as 
support.  faithfully  as  yourself,  Annette. 


To  call  off  her  attention  from  subjects  that  Annette  rephedvery  gravely,  that  would  do, 
essed  heavily  upon  her  spirits,  she  rose  and  and 


proceeded— This  castle,  you  must  know, 
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ma'amselle,  is  very  old,  and  very  strong,  and 
has  stood  out  many  sieges,  as  they  say.  Now  it 
was  not  Signor  Montoni's  always,  nor  his  fa- 
ther's ;  no :  but,  by  some  law  or  other,  it  was  to 
come  to  the  Signor  if  the  lady  died  unmarried. 

What  lady  r  said  Emily. 

I  am  not  come  to  that  yet,  replied  Annette ; 
it  is  the  lady  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about, 
ma'araselle :  but,  as  I  was  saying,  this  lady  lived 
in  the  castle,  and  had  everything  very  grand 
about  her,  as  you  may  suppose,  ma'amselle.  The 
Signor  used  often  to  come  to  see  her,  and  was  in 
love  with  her,  and  offered  to  marry  her ;  for, 
though  he  was  somehow  related,  that  did  not 
signify.  But  she  was  in  love  with  somebody 
else,  and  would  not  have  him,  which  made  him 
very  angry,  as  they  say  ;  and  you  know,  ma'am- 
selle, what  an  ill-looking  gentleman  he  is  when 
he  is  angry.  Perhaps  she  saw  him  in  a  passion, 
and  therefore  would  not  have  him.  But,  as  I 
was  saying,  she  was  very  melancholy  and  un- 
happy, and  all  that,  for  a  long  while,  and— Holy 
Virgin  I  what  noise  is  that  ?  did  not  you  hear  a 
sound,  ma'amselle  ? 

It  was  only  the  wind,  said  Emily,  but  do  come 
to  the  end  of  your  story. 

As  I  was  saying — O,  where  was  I  ? — as  I  was 
saying — she  was  very  melancholy  and  unhappy 
a  long  while,  and  used  to  walk  about  upon  the 
terrace,  there,  under  the  windows,  by  herself, 
and  cry  so  1  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good 
to  hear  her.  That  is — I  don't  mean  good,  but  it 
would  have  made  you  cry  too,  as  they  tell  me. 

Well,  but,  Annette,  do  tell  me  the  substance 
•f  your  tale. 

All  in  good  time,  ma'am  ;  all  this  I  heard  be- 
fore at  Venice,  but  what  u»  to  come  I  never  heard 
till  to-day.  This  happened  a  great  many  years 
ago,  when  Signor  Montoni  was  quite  a  young 
man.  The  lady — they  called  her  Signora  Lau- 
rentini,  was  very  handsome,  but  she  used  to  be 
in  great  passions,  too,  sometimes,  as  well  as  the 
Signor.  Finding  he  could  not  make  her  listen 
to  nim — what  does  he  do,  but  leave  the  castle, 
and  never  comes  near  it  for  a  long  time !  but  it 
was  all  one  to  her ;  she  was  just  as  unhappy 
whether  he  was  here  or  not,  till  one  evening — 
Holy  St  Peter  !  ma'amselle,  cried  Annette,  look 
at  that  lamp,  see  how  blue  it  burns ! — She  looked 
fearfully  round  the  chamber. — Ridiculous  girl ! 
said  Emily,  why  will  you  indulge  those  fancies  ? 
Pray,  let  me  hear  the  end  of  your  story,  I  am 
weary. 

Annette  still  kept  her  eyes  on  the  lamp,  and 
proceeded  in  a  lower  voice.  It  was  one  evening, 
they  say,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  it  might 
be  about  the  middle  of  September,  I  suppose,  or 
the  beginning  of  October ;  nay,  for  that  matter, 
it  might  be  November,  for  that  too  is  the  latter 
end  of  the  year,  but  that  I  cannot  sav  for  cer- 
tain, because  they  did  not  tell  me  for  certain 
themselves.    H ow ever,  it  was  at  the  latter  end 


of  the  year,  this  grand  lady  walked  out  of  the 
castle  into  the  woods  below,  as  she  had  often 
done  before,  all  alone,  only  her  maid  was  with 
her.  The  wind  blew  cold,  and  strewed  the  leaves 
about,  and  whistled  dismally  among  those  great 
old  chesnut- trees,  that  we  passed,  ma'amselle, 
as  we  came  to  the  castle — for  Benedetto  shewed 
me  the  trees  as  he  was  talking — the  wind  blew 
cold,  and  her  woman  would  have  persuaded  her 
to  return ;  but  all  would  not  do,  for  she  was 
fond  of  walking  in  the  woods,  at  evening  time, 
and,  if  the  leaves  were  falling  about  her,  so 
much  the  better. 

Well,  they  saw  her  go  down  among  the  woods, 
but  night  came,  and  she  did  not  return ;  tea 
o'clock,  eleven  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock  came,  and 
no  lady  !  Well,  the  serv  ants  thought,  to  be  sure, 
some  accident  had  befallen  her,  and  they  went 
out  to  seek  her.  They  searched  all  night  Ion?, 
but  could  not  find  her,  or  any  trace  of  her ;  and, 
from  that  day  to  this,  ma'amselle,  Bhe  has  never 
been  heard  of. 

Is  this  true,  Annette  ?  said  Emily,  in  much 
surprise. 

True,  ma'am  !  said  Annette,  with  a  look  of  \ 
horror,  yes,  it  is  true,  indeed.  But  they  do  say, 
she  added,  lowering  her  voice,  they  do  say,  that 
the  Signora  has  been  seen,  several  times  since, 
walking  in  the  woods  and  about  the  castle  in 
the  night :  several  of  the  old  servants,  who  re- 
mained here  some  time  after,  declare  they  saw 
her ;  and,  since  then,  she  has  been  seen  by  some: 
of  the  vassals,  who  have  happened  to  be  in  the 
castle  at  night.  Carlo,  the  old  steward,  could 
tell  such  things,  they  say,  if  he  would  ! 

How  contradictory  is  this,  Annette  !  said  Emi- 
ly ;  you  say  nothing  has  been  since  known  of 
her,  and  yet  she  has  been  seen ! 

But  all  this  was  told  me  for  a  great  secret,  re- 
joined Annette,  without  noticing  the  remark, 
and  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  you  would  not  hurt  ei- 
ther me  or  Benedetto,  so  much  as  to  go  and  tell 
it  again.  Emily  remained  silent,  and  Annette 
repeated  her  last  sentence. 

You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  my  indiscre- 
tion, replied  Emily,  and  let  me  advise  you,  my 
good  Annette,  be  discreet  yourself,  and  never 
mention  what  you  have  just  told  me  to  any 
other  person.  Signor  Montoni,  as  you  say,  may 
be  angry  if  he  hears  of  it.  But  what  inquiries 
were  made  concerning  the  lady  ? 

O  !  a  great  deal,  indeed,  ma'amselle,  for  the 
Signor  laid  claim  to  the  castle  directly,  as  being 
the  next  heir,  and  they  said,  that  is  the  judges, 
or  the  senators,  or  somebody  of  that  sort,  said, 
he  could  not  take  possession  of  it  till  so  many 
years  were  gone  by,  and  then,  if  after  all  the 
lady  could  not  be  found,  why  she  would  be  as 
good  as  dead,  and  the  castle  would  be  his  own  ; 
and  so  it  is  his  own.  But  the  story  went  round, 
and  many  strange  reports  were  spread,  so  very- 
strange,  ma'amselle,  that  I  shall  not  tell  them. 
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That  is  stranger  still,  Annette,  said  Emily, 
smiling,  and  rousing  herself  from  her  reverie. 
But,  when  Signora  Laurentini  was  afterwards 
seen  in  the  castle,  did  nobody  speak  to  her  ? 

Speak — speak  to  her !  cried  Annette,  with  a 
look  of  terror  ;  no,  to  be  sure. 

And  why  not  ?  rejoined  Emily,  willing  to  hear 
farther. 

Holy  Mother !  speak  to  a  spirit ! 

But  what  reason  had  they  to  conclude  it  was 
a  spirit,  unless  they  had  approached  and  spoken 
to  it  ? 

O  ma'amselle,  I  cannot  tell.  How  can  you 
ask  such  shocking  questions  ?  But  nobody  ever 
saw  it  come  in,  or  go  out  of  the  castle ;  and  it 
was  in  one  place  now,  and  then  the  next  minute 
in  quite  another  part  of  the  castle  ;  and  then  it 
never  spoke,  and,  if  it  was  alive,  what  should  it 
do  in  the  castle  if  it  never  spoke  ?  Several  parts 
of  the  castle  have  never  been  gone  into  since, 
they  say,  for  that  very  reason. 

What,  because  it  never  spoke  ?  said  Emily, 
trying  to  laugh  away  the  fears  that  began  to 
steal  upon  her. 

No,  ma'amselle,  no ;  replied  Annette,  rather 
angrily  ;  but  because  something  has  been  seen 
there.  They  say,  too,  there  is  an  old  chapel  ad- 
joining the  west  side  of  the  castle,  where,  any 
time  at  midnight,  you  may  hear  such  groans ! — 
it  makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  them ; — and 
strange  Rights  have  been  seen  there  

Pr'ythee,  Annette,  no  more  of  these  silly  tales, 
said  Emily. 

Silly  tales,  ma'amselle !  O,  but  I  will  tell  you 
one  story  about  this,  if  you  please,  that  Caterina 
told  me.  It  was  one  cold  winter's  night  that 
Caterina,  (she  often  came  to  the  castle  then,  she 
says,  to  keep  old  Carlo  and  his  wife  company, 
and  so  he  recommended  her  afterwards  to  the 
Signer,  and  she  has  lived  here  ever  since) — Ca- 
terina was  sitting  with  them  in  the  little  hall ; 
says  Carlo,  I  wish  we  had  some  of  those  figs  to 
roast,  that  lie  in  the  store-closet,  but  it  is  a  long 
way  off,  and  I  am  loath  to  fetch  them  ;  do,  Ca- 
terina, says  he,  for  you  are  young  and  nimble, 
do  bring  us  some,  the  fire  is  in  a  nice  trim  for 
roasting  them  ;  they  lie,  says  he,  in  such  a  cor- 
ner of  the  store-room,  at  the  end  of  the  north 
gallery  ;  here,  take  the  lamp,  says  he,  and  mind, 
as  you  go  up  the  great  staircase,  that  the  wind, 
through  the  roof,  does  not  blow  it  out.  So  with 
that  Caterina  took  the  lamp — Hush !  ma'am- 
selle, I  surely  heard  a  noise  ! 

Emily,  whom  Annette  had  now  infected  with 
her  own  terrors,  listened  attentively ;  but  every 
thing  was  still,  and  Annette  proceeded  : — 

Caterina  went  to  the  north  gallery,  that  is  the 
wide  gallery  we  passed,  ma'am,  before  we  came 
to  the  corridor,  here.  As  she  went  with  the 
lamp  in  her  hand,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all- 
There,  again !  cried  Annette,  suddenly — I  heard 
it  again     it  was  not  fancy,  ma'amselle ! 

Hush!  said  Emily,  trembling.  They  listened, 


and,  continuing  to  sit  quite  still,  Emily  heard 
a  low  knocking  against  the  wall.  It  came  re- 
peatedly. Annette  then  screamed  loudly,  and 
the  chamber  door  slowly  opened. — It  was  Ca- 
terina, come  to  tell  Annette,  that  her  lady  want- 
ed her.  Emily,  though  she  now  perceived  who 
it  was,  could  not  immediately  overcome  her  ter- 
ror ;  while  Annette,  half  laughing  half  crying, 
scolded  Caterinaheartily  for  thusalarming  them ; 
and  was  also  terrified  lest  what  she  had  told  had 
been  overheard. — Emily,  whose  mind  was  deep- 
ly impressed  by  the  chief  drcumstance  of  An- 
nette's relation,  was  unwilling  to  be  left  alone  in 
the  present  state  of  her  spirits ;  but,  to  avoid 
offending  Madame  Montoni,  and  betraying  her 
own  weakness,  she  struggled  to  overcome  the 
illusions  of  fear,  and  dismissed  Annette  for  the 
night. 

When  she  was  alone,  her  thoughts  recurred  to 
the  strange  history  of  Signora  Laurentini,  and 
then  to  her  own  strange  situation,  in  the  wild 
and  solitary  mountains  of  a  foreign  country,  in 
the  castle  and  the  power  of  a  man,  to  whom, 
only  a  few  preceding  months,  she  was  an  entire 
stranger ;  who  had  already  exercised  an  usurped 
authority  over  her,  and  whose  character  she 
now  regarded  with  a  degree  of  terror,  apparent- 
ly justified  by  the  fears  of  others.  She  knew 
that  he  had  invention  equal  to  the  conception, 
and  talents  to  the  execution,  of  any  project,  and 
she  greatly  feared  he  had  a  heart  too  void  of 
feeling  to  oppose  the  perpetration  of  whatever 
his  interests  might  suggest.  She  had  long  ob- 
served the  unhappincs8  of  Madame  Montoni, 
and  had  often  been  witness  to  the  stern  and  con- 
temptuous behaviour  she  received  from  her  hus- 
band. To  these  circumstances,  which  conspired 
to  give  her  just  cause  for  alarm,  were  now  added 
those  thousand  nameless  terrors,  which  exist 
only  in  active  imaginations,  and  which  set  rea- 
son and  examination  equally  at  defiance. 

Emily  remembered  all  that  Valancourt  had 
told  her,  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  from  Lan- 
guedoc,  respecting  Montoni,  and  all  that  he  had 
said  to  dissuade  her  from  venturing  on  the  jour- 
ney. His  fears  had  often  since  appeared  to  her 
prophetic — now  they  seemed  con  tinned.  Her 
heart,  as  it  gave  her  back  the  image  of  Valan- 
court, mourned  in  vain  regret,  but  reason  soon 
came  with  a  consolation,  which,  though  feeble 
at  first,  acquired  vigour  from  reflection.  She 
considered  that,  whatever  might  be  her  suffer- 
ings, she  had  withheld  from  involving  him  in 
misfortune,  and  that,  whatever  her  future  sor- 
rows could  be,  she  was,  at  least,  free  from  self- 
reproach. 

Her  melancholy  was  assisted  by  the  hollow 
sighings  of  the  wind  along  the  corridor  and 
round  the  castle.  The  cheerful  blase  of  the 
wood  had  long  been  extinguished,  and  she  sat 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  dying  embers,  till  a 
loud  gust,  that  swept  through  the  corridor,  and 
shook  the  doors  and  casements,  alarmed  her,  for 
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its  violence  had  moved  the  chair  she  had  placed 
as  a  fastening,  and  the  door  leading  to  the  pri- 
vate staircase  atood  half  open.  Her  curiosity 
and  her  fears  were  again  awakened.  She  took 
the  lamp  to  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  stood  hesi- 
tating whether  to  go  down  ;  but  again  the  pro- 
found stillness  and  the  gloom  of  the  place  awed 
her,  and,  determining  to  inquire  farther,  when 
daylight  might  assist  the  search,  she  closed  the 
door,  and  placed  against  it  a  stronger  guard. 

She  now  retired  to  her  bed,  leaving  the  lamp 
burning  on  the  table ;  but  its  gloomy  light,  in- 
stead of  dispelling  her  fear,  assisted  it ;  for,  by 
its  uncertain  rays,  she  almost  fancied  she  saw 
shapes  flit  past  her  curtains,  and  glide  into  the 
remote  obscurity  of  her  chamber. — The  castle 
clock  struck  one  before  the  closed  her  eyes  to 
sleep. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

I  think  It  ii  the  woakncM  of  mine  tyei. 
That  shape*  this  mouittouf  apparition. 

Juliut  Ctztar. 

Daylight  dispelled  from  Emily's  mind  the 
glooms  of  superstition,  but  not  those  of  appre- 
hension. The  Count  Morano  was  the  first  image 
that  occurred  to  her  waking  thoughts,  and  then 
came  a  train  of  anticipated  evils  which  she  could 
neither  conquer  nor  avoid.  She  rose,  and,  to  re- 
lieve her  mind  from  the  busy  ideas  that  torment- 
ed it,  compelled  herself  to  notice  external  ob- 
jects. From  her  casement  she  looked  out  upon 
the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene,  closed  nearly  on 
all  sides  by  Alpine  steeps,  whose  tops  peeping 
over  each  other,  faded  from  the  eye  in  misty 
hues,  while  the  promontories  below  were  dark 
with  woods,  that  swept  down  to  their  base,  and 
stretched  along  the  nairow  valleys.    The  rich 
pomp  of  these  woods  was  particularly  delightful 
to  Emily ;  and  she  viewed  with  astonishment 
the  fortifications  of  the  castle  spreading  along  & 
vast  extent  of  rock,  and  now  partly  in  decay,  the 
grandeur  of  the  ramparts  below,  and  the  towers 
and  battlements  and  various  features  of  the 
fabric  above.    From  these  her  sight  wandered 
over  the  cliffc  and  woods  into  the  valley,  along 
which  foamed  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  seen 
falling  among  the  crags  of  an  opposite  moun- 
tain, now  flashing  in  the  sun-beams,  and  now 
shadowed  by  over-arching  pines,  till  it  was  en- 
tirely concealed  by  their  thick  foliage.  Again 
it  burst  from  beneath  this  darkness  in  one  broad 
sheet  of  foam,  and  fell  thundering  into  the  vale. 
Nearer,  towards  the  west,  opened  the  mountain- 
vista,  which  Emily  hod  viewed  with  such  sub- 
lime emotion  on  her  approach  to  die  castle :  a 
thin  dusky  vapour,  that  rose  from  the  valley, 
overspread  its  features  with  a  sweet  obscurity. 


As  this  ascended  and  caught  the  sun-beams,  it 

kindled  into  a  crimson  tint,  and  touched  with 
exquisite  beauty  the  woods  and  cliffs,  over  which 
it  passed  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains ;  then, 
as  the  veil  drew  up,  it  was  delightful  to  watch 
the  gleaming  objects  that  progressively  disclosed 
themselves  in  the  valley — the  green  turf— dark 
woods — little  rocky  recesses — a  few  peasants' 
huts — the  foaming  stream,  a  herd  of  cattle,  and 
various  Images  of  pastoral  beauty.   Then,  the 

Eine-forests  brightened,  and  then  the  broad 
reast  of  the  mountains,  till,  at  length,  the  mist 
settled  round  their  summit,  touching  them  with 
a  ruddy  glow.  The  features  of  the  vista  now 
appeared  distinctly,  and  the  broad  deep  shadows, 
that  fell  from  the  lower  cliff  s,  gave  strong  effect 
to  the  streaming  splendour  above ;  while  the 
mountains,  gradually  sinking  in  the  perspective,  j 
appeared  to  shelve  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  for  such 
Emily  imagined  to  be  the  gleam  of  bluish  light 
that  terminated  the  view. 

Thus  she  endeavoured  to  amuse  her  fancy, 
and  was  not  unsuccessful.  The  breesy  freshness 
of  the  morning,  too,  revived  her.  She  raised  her  \ 
thoughts  in  prayer,  which  she  felt  always  most 
disposed  to  do  when  viewing  the  sublimity  of 
nature,  and  her  mind  recovered  its  strength. 

When  she  turned  from  the  casement,  her  eyes 
glanced  upon  the  door  she  had  so  carefully 
guarded  on  the  preceding  night,  and  she  now 
determined  to  examine  whither  it  led ;  but,  on 
advancing  to  remove  the  chairs,  she  perceived 
that  they  were  already  moved  a  little  way.  Her 
surprise  cannot  easily  be  imagined,  when,  in ' 
the  next  minute,  she  perceived  that  the  door  | 
was  fastened.— She  felt  as  if  she  had  seen  an 
apparition.  The  door  of  the  corridor  was  locked 
as  she  hod  left  k,  but  this  door,  which  could  be  ' 
secured  only  on  the  outside,  must  have  been 
bolted  during  the  night  She  became  seriously 
uneasy  at  the  thought  of  sleeping  again  in  a 
chamber  thus  liable  to  intrusion,  so  remote,  too, 
as  it  was  from  the  family,  and  she  determined 
to  mention  the  circumstance  to  Madame  Mon- 
toni,  and  to  request  a  change. 

After  some  perplexity  she  found  her  way  into 
the  great  hall,  and  to  the  room  which  she  had 
left  on  the  preceding  night,  where  breakfast  waa 
spread,  and  her  aunt  was  alone,  for  Montoni  had 
been  walking  over  the  environs  of  the  castle, 
examining  the  condition  of  its  fortifications,  and 
for  some  time  with  Carlo-  Emily  ob* 
that  her  aunt  had  been  weeping,  ana  her 
heart  softened  towards  her  with  an  affection 
that  shewed  itself  in  her  manner  rather  than  in 
words,  while  she  carefully  avoided  the  appear- 
ance of  having  noticed  that  she  was  unhappy. 
She  seized  the  opportunity  of  Montoni's  absence 
to  mention  the  circumstance  of  the  door,  to  re- 
quest that  she  might  be  allowed  another  apart- 
ment, and  to  inquire  again  concerning  the  occa- 
sion of  their  sudden  journey.  On  the  first  sub- 
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ject  her  aunt  referred  her  to  Montoni,  positively  Carlo  Boon  after  entered  with  nme  fruit; 

refusing  to  interfere  in  the  affkir ;  on  the  last  Your  Ejrceilenza  is  tired  after  your  long  ramble, 

ahe  professed  utter  ignorance.  said  he,  as  he  set  the  fruit  upon  the  table ;  but 

Emily,  then,  with  a  wish  of  making  her  aunt  you  hare  more  to  see  after  breakfast.  There  ia 

more  reconciled  to  her  situation,  praised  the  a  place  in  the  vaulted  passage  leading  to— — 

grandeur-of  the  castle  and  the  surrounding  see-  Montoni  frowned  upon  him,  and  waved  his 

nery,  and  endeavoured  to  soften  every  unplea-  hand  for  him  to  leave  the  room.  Carlo  stopped, 

}  sing  circumstance  attending  it.   But,  though  looked  down,  and  then  added,  as  he  advanced 

i  misfortune  had  somewhat  conquered  the  aspe-  to  the  breakfast-table,  and  took  up  the  basket  of 

'  rity  of  Madame  Montoni 's  temper,  and,  by  in-  fruit,  I  made  bold,  your  ExcdUnsta,  to  bring 

creasing  her  cares  for  herself,  nad  taught  her  some  cherries,  here,  for  my  honoured  lady  and  my 

to  feel  in  some  degree  for  others,  the  capricious  young  mistress.  Will  your  ladyship  taste  thein, 

love  of  rule,  which  nature  had  planted  and  ha-  madam  ?  said  Carlo,  presenting  the  basket ;  they 

bit  had  nourished  in  her  heart,  was  not  sub-  are  very  fine  ones,  though  I  gathered  tbetn  my- 

(  dued.  She  could  not  now  deny  herself  the  gra-  self,  and  from  an  old  tree,  that  catches  all  the 

ti  Meat  ion  of  tyrannizing  over  the  innocent  and  south  sun ;  they  arc  as  big  as  plums,  your 

helpless  Emily,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  the  ladyship. 

;  taste  she  could  not  feel.  Very  well,  old  Carlo,  said  Madame  Montoni ; 

Her  satirical  discourse  was,  however,  inter-  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

rupted  by  the  entrance  of  Montoni,  and  her  And  the  young  Signora,  too,  she  msy  like 

immediately  assumed  a  mingled  some  of  them,  rejoined  Carlo,  turning  with  the 


expressionof  fear  and  resentment,  whilehe  seated  basket  to  Emily  ;  it  will  do  me  good  to 

himself  at  the  breakfast-table,  as  if  unconscious  eat  some, 

of  there  being  any  person  but  himself  in  the  room.  Thank  you,  Carlo,  said  Emily,  taking  some 

Emily,  as  she  observed  him  in  silence,  saw  cherries,  and  smiling  kindly, 
that  his  countenance  was  darker  and  sterner  than  Come,  come,  said  Montoni,  impatiently, 
usual.  O  could  I  know,  said  she  to  herself,  enough  of  this.  Leave  the  room,  but  be  in  wait- 
what  passes  in  that  mind ;  could  I  know  the  tag*  I  shall  want  you  presently. 
Ithoughts  that  are  known  there,  I  should  no  Carlo  obeyed,  and  Montoni,  soon  after,  went 
longer  be  condemned  to  this  torturing  suspense !  out  to  examine  farther  into  the  state  of  the  cas- 
Their  breakfast  passed  in  silence,  till  Emily  tie ;  while  Emily  remained  with  her  aunt,  pa- 
Ten  tured  to  request  that  another  apartment  tiently  enduring  tier  ill  humour,  and  endeavour- 
might  be  allotted  to  her,  and  related  the  circum-  ing,  with  much  sweetness,  to  soothe  ' 


stance  which  made  her  wish  it  tion,  instead  of  resenting  its  effect. 

I  have  no  time  to  attend  to  these  idle  whims,  When  Madame  Montoni  retired  to  her  dress- 
said  Montoni ;  that  chamber  was  prepared  for  tag  room,  Emily  endeavoured  to  amuse  herself 
you,  and  you  must  rest  contented  with  it.  It  is  by  s  view  of  the  castle.  Through  a  folding-door 
not  probable  that  any  person  would  take  the  she  passed  from  the  great  hall  to  the  ramparts, 
trouble  of  going  to  that  remote  staircase,  for  the  which  extended  along  the  brow  of  the  precipice 
purpose  of  fastening  a  door.  If  it  was  not  fast-  round  three  sides  of  the  edifice ;  the  fourth  was 
ened  when  you  entered  the  chamber,  the  wind,  guarded  by  the  high  walls  of  the  courts,  and  by 
perhaps,  shook  the  door,  and  made  the  bolts  the  gateway  through  which  ahe  had  passed  on 
slide.  But  I  know  not  why  I  should  undertake  the  preceding  evening.  The  grandeur  of  the 
to  account  for  so  trifling  an  occurrence.  broad  ramparts,  and  the  changing  scenery  they 
This  explanation  was  by  no  means  aatisfac-  overlooked,  exeited  her  high  admiration ;  for 
tory  to  Emily,  who  had  observed  that  the  bolts  the  extent  of  the  terraces  allowed  the  features  of 
were  rusted,  and  consequently  could  not  be  thus  the  country  to  be  seen  in  such  various  points  of 
easily  moved ;  but  she  forbore  to  say  so,  and  re-  view  that  they  appeared  to  form  new  landscapes, 
peated  her  request.  She  often  paused  to  examine  the  gothic  magni- 
If  you  will  not  release  yourself  from  the  sla-  ficence  of  Udolpho,  its  proud  irregularity,  its 
very  of  these  fears,  said  Montoni,  sternly,  at  lofty  towers  and  battlements,  its  high-arched 
least  forbear  to  torment  others  by  the  mention  of  casements,  and  its  slender  watch-tower,  per- 
them.  Conquer  such  whims,  and  endeavour  to  ched  upon  the  corners  of  turrets.  Then  she 
strengthen  your  mind.  No  existence  is  more  would  lean  upon  the  walls  of  the  terrace,  and 
contemptible  than  that  which  is  embittered  by  shuddering,  measure  with  her  eye  the  precipice 
r.  As  he  said  this  his  eye  glanced  upon  Ma-  below,  till  the  dark  summits  of  the  woods  ar- 


fear. 

dame  Montoni,  who  coloured  highly,  but  was  rested  it.  Wherever  she  turned,  appeared  rooun- 

still  silent.  Emily,  wounded  and  disappointed,  tain-tops,  forests  of  pine  and  narrow  glens,  open* 

thought  her  fears  were,  in  this  instance,  too  rea-  ing  among  the  Apennines,  and  retiring  from  the 

sonable  to  deserve  ridicule ;  but,  perceiving  that,  sightinto  inaccessible  regions, 

however  they  might  oppress  her,  she  must  en-  While  she  thus  leaned,  Montoni,  followed  by 

dure  them,  she  tried  to  withdraw  her  attention  two  men,  appeared  ascending  a  winding  path 

the  subject.  cut  in  the  rock  below.  He  stopped  upon  a  cliff, 
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and,  pointing  to  the  ramparts,  turned  to  his  fol- 
lowers, and  talked  with  much  eagerness  of  gesti- 
culation.— Emily  perceived,  that  one  of  these  men 
was  Carlo ;  the  other  was  in  the  dress  of  a  pea- 
sant, and  he  alone  seemed  to  be  receiving  the  di- 
rections of  Montoni. 

She  withdrew  from  the  walls,  and  pursued 
her  walk,  till  she  heard  at  a  distance  the  sound 
of  carriage- wheels,  and  then  the  loud  bell  of  the 
portal,  when  it  instantly  occurred  to  her  that 
Count  Morano  was  arrived.  As  she  hastily  pass- 
ed the  folding  doors  from  the  terrace,  towards 
her  own  apartment,  several  persons  entered  the 
hall  by  an  opposite  door.  She  saw  them  at  the 
extremity  of  the  arcades,  and  immediately  re- 
treated ;  but  the  agitation  of  her  spirits,  and  the 
extent  and  duskiness  of  the  hall,  had  prevented 
her  from  distinguishing  the  persona  of  the  stran- 
ger*. Her  fears,  however,  had  but  one  object, 
and  they  called  up  that  object  to  her  fancy ; 
—she  believed  that  she  had  seen  Count  Mo- 
rano. 

When  she  thought  that  they  had  passed  the 
hall,  she  ventured  again  to  the  door,  and  pro- 
ceeded, unobserved,  to  her  room,  where  she  re- 
mained, agitated  with  apprehensions,  and  lis- 
tening to  every  distant  sound.  At  length,  hear- 
ing voices  on  the  rampart,  she  hastened  to  her 
window,  and  observed  Montoni,  with  Signor 
Cavigni,  walking  below,  conversing  earnestly, 
and  often  stopping  and  tuning  towards  each 
other,  at  which  times  their  discourse  seemed  to 
be  uncommonlv  interesting.  . 

Of  the  several  persons  who  had  appeared  in 
the  hall,  here  was  Cavigni  alone :  but  Emdy  s 
alarm  was  soon  after  heightened  by  the  steps  of 
some  one  in  the  corridor,  who»  she  apprehend- 
ed, brought  a  message  from  the  Count.  In  the 
next  moment  Annette  appeared. 

Ah  !  ma'amselle,  said  she,  here  is  the  Signor 
Cavigni  arrived  !  I  am  sure  I  rejoiced  to  see  a 
christian  person  in  this  place ;  and  then  he  is  so 
good-natured  too,  he  always  takes  so  much  no- 
tice of  me  .'—And  here  is  also  Signor  Vera", 
and  who  do  you  think  besides,  ma'amselle  ? 

I  cannot  guess,  Annette  ;  tell  me  quickly. 

Nay,  ma'am,  do  guess  once. 

Well,  then,  said  Emily  with  assumed  compo- 
sure, it  is — Count  Morano,  I  suppose. 

Holy  Virgin!  cried  Annette,  are  you  ill, 
ma'amselle  ?  you  are  going  to  faint !  let  me  get 
some  water. 

Emily  sunk  into  the  chair  ;  Stay,  Annette, 
said  she,  feebly,  do  not  leave  me — I  shall  soon 
be  better;  open  the  casement. — The  Count, 
you  say — he  is  come  then  ? 

Who,  I !  the  Count !  No,  ma'amselle.  I  did 
not  say  so.— He  is  not  come  then  ?  said  Emily, 
eagerly. — No,  ma'amselle. 

Ton  are  sure  of  it? 

Lord  bless  me!  said  Annette,  you  recover 
suddenly,  ma'am!  why,  I  thought  yon 


But  the  Count — you  are  cure,  is  not  come  ? 

0  yes,  quite  sure  of  that,  ma'amselle.  Why, 
I  was  looking  out  through  the  grate  in  the  north 
turret,  when  the  carriages  drove  into  the  court- 
yard, and  I  never  expected  to  see  such  a  good- 
ly sight  in  this  dismal  old  castle !  but  here  are 
masters  and  servants,  too,  enough  to  make  the 
place  ring  again.  O  !  I  was  ready  to  leap  through 
the  rusty  old  bars,  for  joy ! — O !  who  would 
ever  have  thought  of  seeing  a  christian  face  in 
this  huge  dreary  house  ?  I  could  have  kissed  the 
very  horses  that  brought  them. 

Well,  Annette,  well,  I  am  better  now. 

Yes,  ma'amselle,  I  see  you  are.  O !  all  the 
servants  will  lead  merry  lives  here,  now ;  we 
shall  have  singing  and  dancing  in  the  little  hall, 
for  the  Signor  cannot  hear  us  there— and  droll 
stories — Ludovico's  come,  ma'am ;  yes,  there  is 
Ludovico  come  with  them !  You  remember 
Ludovico,  ma'am— a  tall  handsome  young  man 
— Signor  Cavigni's  lacquey — who  always  wears 
his  cloak  with  such  a  grace,  thrown  round  his 
left  arm,  and  his  hat  set  on  so  smartly,  all  on  one 
side,  and  

No,  said  Emily,  who  was  wearied  by  her  lo- 
quacity. 

What,  ma'amselle  !  don't  you  remember  Lu- 
dovico— who  rowed  the  Cavaliero's  gondola,  at 
the  hut  regata,  and  won  the  prize?  And  who 
used  to  sing  such  sweet  verses  about  Orlandos 
and  about  the  Black-a-moors,  too ;  and  Charly 
— Charly— magne,  yea,  that  was  the  name,  all 
under  my  lattice,  in  the  west  portico,  on  the 
moon-light  nights  at  Venice?  O !  I  have  lis- 
tened to  him ! — 

1  fear,  to  thy  peril,  my  good  Annette,  said 
Emily ;  for  it  seems  his  verses  have  stolen  thy 
heart.  But  let  roe  advise  you ;  if  it  is  so,  keep 
the  secret ;  never  let  him  know  it. 

Ah— ma'amselle !— how  can  one  keep  such  s 
secret  as  that? 

Well,  Annette,  I  am  now  so  much  better,  that 
you  may  leave  me. 

0  but,  ma'amselle,  I  forgot  to  ask— how  did 
vou  sleep  in  this  dreary  ol<V  chamber  last  night  ? 

As  well  as  usual. — Did  you  hear  no  noises  ? — 
None. — Nor  see  anything? — Nothing — Well, 
that  is  surprising ! — Not  in  the  least :  and  now 
tell  me  why  you  ask  these  questions. 

O  ma'amselle !  I  would  not  tell  you  for  the 
world,  nor  all  I  have  heard  about  this  chamber, 
either ;  it  would  frighten  you  so. 

If  that  is  all,  you  have  frightened  me  already, 
and  may  therefore  tell  me  what  you  know,  with-  ] 
out  hurting  your  conscience. 

O  Lord !  they  say  the  room  is  haunted,  and 
has  been  so  these  many  years. 

It  is  by  a  ghost,  then,  who  can  draw  holts, 
said  Emily,  endeavouring  to  laugh  away  her 
apprehensions ;  for  I  left  that  door  open,  last 
night,  and  found  it  fastened  this  morning. 

Annette  turned  pale,  and  said  not  a  word. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  servants 
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fastened  this  door  in  the  morning,  before  1 
rose  ? 

No,  ma'am,  that  I  will  be  bound  they  did 
not ;  but  I  don't  know :  shall  I  go  and  ask, 
ma'amselle  ?  said  Annette,  moving  hastily  to- 
wards the  corridor. 

Stay,  Annette,  I  have  other  questions  to  ask  ; 
tell  me  what  you  hare  heard  concerning  this 
room,  and  whither  that  staircase  leads  ? 

I  will  go  and  ask  it  all  directly,  ma'am ;  be- 
sides, I  am  sure  my  lady  wants  me.  1  cannot 
stay  now,  indeed,  ma'am. 

She  hurried  from  the  room,  without  waiting 
Emily's  reply,  whose  heart,  lightened  by  the 
certainty  that  Morano  was  not  arrived,  allowed 
her  to  smile  at  the  superstitious  terror  which  had 
seized  on  Annette ;  for,  though  she  sometimes 
felt  its  influence  herself,  she  could  smile  at  it 
when  apparent  in  other  persons. 

Montoni  having  refused  Emily  another  cham- 
ber, she  determined  to  bear  with  patience  the 
evil  she  could  not  remove,  and,  in  order  to  make 
the  room  as  comfortable  as  possible,  unpacked 
her  books,  her  sweet  delight  in  happier  days,  and 
her  soothing  resource  in  the  hours  of  moderate 
sorrow  :  but  there  were  hours  when  even  these 
failed  of  their  effect ;  when  the  genius,  the  taste, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  sublimest  writers  were 
icit  no  longer. 

Her  little  library  being  arranged  on  a  high 
chest,  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  room,  she 
took  out  her  drawing  utensils,  and  was  tranquil 
enough  to  be  pleased  with  the  thought  of  sketch- 
ing the  sublime  scenes  beheld  from  her  windows : 
but  she  suddenly  checked  this  pleasure,  remem- 
bering how  often  she  had  soothed  herself  by  the 
intention  of  obtaining  amusement  of  this  kind, 
and  bad  been  prevented  by  some  new  circum- 
stance of  misfortune. 

How  can  I  suffer  myself  to  be  deluded  by 
hope,  said  she,  and,  because  Count  Morano  is 
not  yet  arrived,  feel  a  momentary  happiness  ? 
Alas,  what  is  it  to  me  whether  he  is  here  to-day, 
or  to-morrow,  if  be  comes  at  all  ? — and  that  he 
will  come — it  were  weakness  to  doubt. 

To  withdraw  her  thoughts,  however,  from  the 
subject  of  her  misfortunes,  she  attempted  to 
read,  but  her  attention  wandered  from  the 
page,  and  at  length  she  threw  aside  the  book, 
ana  determined  to  explore  the  adjoining  cham- 
bers of  the  castle.  Her  imagination  was  plea- 
sed with  the  view  of  ancient  grandeur,  and  an 
emotion  of  melancholy  awe  awakened  all  its 
powers,  as  she  walked  through  rooms  obscure 
and  desolate,  where  no  footsteps  hat!  passed  pro- 
bably for  many  years,  and  remembered  the 
strange  history  of  the  former  possessor  of  the 
edifice.  This  brought  to  her  recollection  the 
veiled  picture,  which  had  attracted  her  curiosi- 
ty on  the  preceding  night,  and  she  resolved  to 
examine  it.  As  she  passed  through  the  cham- 
bers that  led  to  this,  she  found  herself  somewhat 
agitated ;  it*  connection  with  the  late  lady  of  the 


castle,  and  the  conversation  of  Annette,  together 
with  the  circumstance  of  the  veil,  throwing  a 
mystery  over  the  object  that  excited  a  faint  de- 
gree of  terror.  But  a  terror  of  this  nature,  as  it 
occupies  and  expands  the  mind,  and  elevates  it 
to  high  expectation,  is  purely  sublime,  and  leads 
us,  by  a  kind  of  fascination,  to  seek  even  the  ob- 
ject from  which  we  appear  to  shrink. 

Emily  passed  on  with  faltering  steps,  and  ha- 
ving paused  a  moment  at  the  door,  before  she  at- 
tempted to  open  it,  she  then  hastily  entered  the 
chamber,  and  went  towards  the  picture,  which 
appeared  to  be  enclosed  in  a  frame  of  uncommon 
use,  that  hung  in  a  dark  part  of  the  room.  She 
paused  again,  and  then,  with  a  timid  hand,  lift- 
ed the  veil ;  but  instantly  let  it  fall — perceiving 
that  what  it  had  concealed  was  no  picture,  and 
before  she  could  leave  the  chamber,  she  dropped 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  she  recovered  her  recollection,  the  re- 
membrance of  what  she  had  seen  had  nearly  de- 
prived her  of  it  a  second  time.  She  had  scarce- 
ly strength  to  remove  from  the  room,  and  regain 
her  own ;  and,  when  arrived  there,  wanted  cou- 
to  remain  alone.  Horror  occupied  her 
,  and  excluded,  for  a  time,  all  sense  of  past 
and  dread  of  future  misfortune  ;  she  seated  her- 
self  near  the  casement,  because  from  thence  she 
heard  voices,  though  distant,  on  the  terrace,  and 
might  see  people  pass,  and  these,  trifling  as  they 
were,  were  reviving  circumstances.  When  her 
spirits  had  recovered  their  tone,  she  considered 
whether  she  should  mention  what  she  had  seen  to 
Madame  Montoni,  and  various  and  important 
motives  urged  her  to  do  so,  among  which  the 
least  was  the  hope  of  the  relief  which  an  overbur- 
dened mind  finds  in  speaking  of  the  subject  of 
its  interest.  But  she  was  aware  of  the  terrible 
consequences  which  such  a  communication  might 
lead  to;  and  dreading  the  indiscretion  of  her 
aunt,  at  length  endeavoured  to  arm  herself  with 
resolution  to  observe  a  profound  silence  on  the 
subject.  Montoni  and  Veresai  soon  after  passed 
under  the  casement,  speaking  cheerfully,  and 
their  voices  revived  her.  Presently  the  Signors 
Bcrtolini  and  Cavigni  joined  the  party  on  the  ter- 
race, and  Emily  supposing  that  Madame  Monto- 
ni was  then  alone,  went  to  seek  her ;  for  the  so- 
litude of  her  chamber,  and  its  proximity  to  that 
where  she  had  received  so  severe  a  shock,  again 
affected  her  spirits. 

She  found  her  aunt  in  her  dressing  room, 
preparing  for  dinner.  Emily's  pale  and  aff  right- 
ed countenance  alarmed  even  Madame  Monto- 
ni ;  but  she  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  be 
silent  on  the  subject  that  still  made  her  shudder, 
and  which  was  ready  to  burst  from  her  hps.  In 
her  aunt's  apartment  she  remained  till  they 
both  descended  to  dinner.  There  she  met  the 
gentlemen  lately  arrived,  who  had  a  kind  of 
busy  seriousness  in  their  looks,  which  was  some- 
what unusual  with  them,  while  their  thoughts 
seemed  too  much  occupied  by  some  deep  intc- 
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rest  to  suffer  them  to  bestow  much  attention  ei- 
ther on  Emily,  or  Madame  Montoni.  They  spoke 
little,  and  Montoni  less.  Emily  as  she  now  look- 
ed on  him,  shuddered.  The  horror  of  the  cham- 
ber rushed  on  her  mind.  Several  times  the  co- 
lour faded  from  her  cheeks,  and  she  feared  that 
illness  would  betray  her  emotions,  and  compel 
her  to  leave  the  room  ;  but  the  strength  of  her 
resolution  remedied  the  weakness  of  her  frame ; 
she  obliged  herself  to  converse,  and  even  tried 
to  look  cheerful. 

Montoni  evidently  laboured  under  some  vex- 
ation, such  as  would  probably  have  agitated  a 
weaker  mind,  or  a  more  susceptible  heart,  but 
which  appeared,  from  the  sternness  of  his  coun- 
tenance, only  to  bend  up  bis  faculties  to  energy 
and  fortitude. 

It  was  a  comfortless  and  silent  meal.  The 
gloom  of  the  castle  seemed  to  have  spread  its 
contagion  even  over  the  gay  countenance  of  Ca- 
vigni,  and  with  this  gloom  was  mingled  a  fierce- 
ness, such  as  she  had  seldom  seen  him  indicate. 
Count  Morano  was  not  named,  and  what  con- 
versation there  was  turned  chiefly  upon  the 
wars  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  Italian 
states,  the  strength  of  the  Venetian  armies,  and 
the  characters  of  their  generals. 

After  dinner,  when  the  servants  had  with- 
drawn, Emily  learned  that  the  cavalier,  who 
had  drawn  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  Or- 
sino,  had  since  died  of  his  wounds,  and  that 
strict  search  was  still  making  for  his  murderer. 
The  intelligence  seemed  to  disturb  Montoni, 
who  mused,  and  then  inquired  where  Orsino  had 
concealed  himself.  His  guests,  who  all,  except 
Cavigni,  were  ignorant  that  Montoni  had  himself 
assisted  him  to  escape  from  Venice,  replied,  that 
he  had  fled  in  the  night  with  such  precipitation 
and  secrecy,  that  his  roost  intimate  companions 
knew  not  whither.  Montoni  blamed  himself  for 
having  asked  the  question,  for  a  second  thought 
convinced  him,  that  a  roan  of  Orsino's  suspi- 
cious temper  was  not  likely  to  trust  any  of  the 
persons  present  with  the  knowledge  of  his  asy- 
lum. He  considered  himself,  however,  as  en- 
titled to  his  utmost  confidence,  and  did  not  doubt 
that  he  should  soon  hear  of  him. 

Emily  retired  with  Madame  Montoni,  soon 
after  the  cloth  was  withdrawn,  and  left  the  ca- 
valiers to  their  secret  councils,  but  not  before 
the  significant  frowns  of  Montoni  had  warned  his 
wife  to  depart,  who  passed  from  the  hall  to  the 
ramparts,  and  walked  for  some  time  in  silence, 
which  Emily  did  not  interrupt,  for  her  mind 
was  also  occupied  by  interests  of  its  own.  It  re- 
quired all  her  resolution  to  forbear  communica- 
ting to  Madame  Montoni  the  terrible  subject 
which  still  thrilled  her  every  nerve  with  horror ; 
and  sometimes  she  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so, 
merely  to  obtain  the  relief  of  a  moment ;  but 
she  knew  how  wholly  she  was  in  the  power  of 
Montoni,  and,  considering'  that  the  indiscretion 
of  her  aunt  might  prove  fatal  to  them  both, 


she  compelled  herself  to  endure  a  present  and  an 

inferior  evil,  rather  than  to  tempt  a  future  and 
a  heavier  one.   A  strange  kind  of  presentiment  ! 
frequently,  on  this  day,  occurred  to  her; — it ) 
seemed  as  if  her  fate  rested  here,  and  was  by  j 
some  invisible  means  connected  with  this  castle.  * 

Let  roe  not  accelerate  it,  said  she  to  herself : 
for  whatever  I  may  be  reserved,  let  me,  at  least, 
avoid  self-reproach. 

As  she  looked  on  the  massy  walls  of  the  edi- 
fice, her  melancholy  spirits  represented  it  to  be 
her  prison  ;  and  she  started  as  at  a  new  sug- 
gestion, when  she  considered  how  far  distant 
she  was  from  her  native  country,  from  her  little 
peaceful  home,  and  from  her  only  friend — how 
remote  was  her  hope  of  happiness,  how  feeble 
the  expectation  of  again  seeing  him  !  Yet  the 
idea  of  Valan court,  and  her  confidence  in  his 
faithful  love,  had  hitherto  been  her  only  solace, 
and  she  struggled  hard  to  retain  them.  A  few 
tears  of  agony  started  to  her  eyes,  which  she 
turned  aside  to  conceal. 

While  she  afterwards  leaned  on  the  wall  of 
the  rampart,  some  peasants,  at  a  little  distance, 
were  seen  examining  a  breach,  before  which  lay 
a  heap  of  stones,  as  if  to  repair  it,  and  a  rusty 
old  cannon,  that  appeared  to  have  fallen  from  its 
station  above.  Madame  Montoni  stopj)ed  to 
speak  to  the  men,  and  inquired  what  they  were 
going  to  do.  To  repair  tne  fortifications,  your 
ladyship,  said  one  of  them ;  a  labour  which  she 
was  somewhat  surprised  that  Montoni  should 
think  necessary,  particularly  since  he  had  never 
Bpoken  of  the  castle,  as  of  a  place  at  which  he 
meant  to  reside  for  any  considerable  time ;  but 
she  passed  on  towards  a  lofty  arch,  that  led  from 
the  south  to  the  east  rampart,  and  which  adjoin- 
ed the  castle  on  one  side,  while,  on  the  other,  it 
supj>orted  a  small  watch-tower,  that  entirely 
commanded  the  deep  valley  below.  As  she  ap- 
proached this  arch,  she  saw,  beyond  it,  winding 
along  the  woody  descent  of  a  distant  mountain, 
a  long  troop  of  horse  and  foot,  whom  she  knew 
to  be  soldiers,  only  by  the  glitter  of  their  pikes 
and  other  arms,  for  the  distance  did  not  allow 
her  to  discover  the  colour  of  their  liveries.  As 
she  gazed,  the  vanguard  issued  from  the  woods 
into  the  valley,  but  the  train  still  continued  to 
pour  over  the  remote  summit  of  the  mountain, 
in  endless  succession ;  while,  in  the  front,  the 
military  uniform  became  distinguishable,  and 
the  commanders,  riding  first,  and  seeming  by 
their  gestures,  to  direct  the  march  of  those  that 
followed,  at  length  approached  very  near  to  the 
castle. 

Such  a  spectacle,  in  these  solitary  regions, 
both  surprised  and  alarmed  Madame  Montoni, 
and  she  hastened  towards  some  peasants,  who 
were  employed  in  raising  bastions  before  the 
south  rampart,  where  the  rock  was  less  abrupt 
than  elsewhere.  These  men  could  give  no  satis- 
factory answers  to  her  inquiries,  but,  being  rou- 
sed by  them,  gaxed  in  stupid  astonishment  upon 
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the  long  cavalcade.  Madame  Montoni  then, 
thinking  it  necessary  to  communicate  farther 
the  object  of  her  alarm,  sent  Emily  to  say  that 
she  wished  to  speak  to  Montoni ;  an  errand  her 
niece  did  not  approve,  for  she  dreaded  his  frowns, 
which  she  knew  this  message  would  provoke ; 
but  she  obeyed  in  silence. 

As  she  drew  near  the  apartment,  in  which  he 
aat  with  his  guests,  she  beard  them  in  earnest 
and  loud  dispute,  and  she  paused  a  moment, 
trembling  at  the  displeasure  whicli  her  sudden 
interruption  would  occasion.  In  the  next,  their 
voices  sunk  altogether ;  she  then  ventured  to 
open  the  door,  and,  while  Montoni  turned  has- 
tily and  looked  at  her  without  speaking,  she  de- 
livered her  message. 

Tell  Madame  Montoni  I  am  engaged,  said  he. 

Emily  then  thought  it  proper  to  mention  the 
subject  of  her  alarm.  Montoni  and  his  com* 
panions  rose  instantly  and  went  to  the  windows, 
but  these  not  affording  them  a  view  of  the  troops, 
they  at  length  proceeded  to  the  ramparts,  where 
Cavigni  conjectured  it  to  be  a  legion  of  Condot- 
tieri,  on  their  march  towards  Modena. 

One  part  of  the  cavalcade  now  extended  along 
the  valley,  and  another  wound  among  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  north,  while  some  troops  still 
lingered  on  the  woody  precipices,  where  the  first 
had  appeared,  so  that  the  great  length  of  the 
procession  seemed  to  include  a  whole  army. 
"While  Montoni  and  his  family  watched  its  pro- 
gress, they  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  the 
clash  of  cymbals  in  the  vale,  and  then  others 
answering  from  the  heights.  Emily  listened 
with  emotion  to  the  shrill  blast  that  woke  the 
echoes  of  the  mountains,  and  Montoni  explain- 
ed tiie  signals,  with  which  he  appeared  to  be 
well  acquainted,  and  which  meant  nothing  hos- 
tile. The  uniforms  of  the  troops,  and  the  kind 
of  arms  they  bore,  confirmed  to  him  the  conjec- 
ture of  Cavigni,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  them  pass  by,  without  even  stopping  to  gaze 
upon  his  castle.  He  did  not,  however,  leave  the 
ranipart,till  the  bases  of  the  mountains  had  shut 
them  f  rom  his  view,  and  the  last  murmur  of  the 
trumpet  floated  away  on  the  wind.  Cavigni  and 
Verezsi  were  inspirited  by  this  spectacle,  which 
seemed  to  have  roused  all  the  fire  of  their  tern- 


Montoni  turned  into  the  castle  in  thought- 


Emily's  mind  had  not  yet  sufficiently  reco- 
vered from  its  late  shock,  to  endure  the  loneli- 
ness of  her  chamber,  and  she  remained  upon 
the  ramparts ;  for  Madame  Montoni  had  not 
invited  her  to  her  dressing-room,  whither  she 
had  gone  evidently  in  low  spirits,  and  Emily,  from 
her  late  experience,  had  lost  all  wish  to  explore 
the  gloomy  and  mysterious  recesses  of  the  castle. 
The  ramparts,  therefore,  were  almost  her  only 
retreat,  and  here  she  lingered  till  the  grey  haze 
of  evening  was  again  spread  over  the  scene. 

The  cavaliers  supped  by  themselves,  and  Ma- 
dame Montoni  remained  in  her  apartment,  whi- 
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ther  Emily,  went  before  she  retired  to  her  own. 
She  found  her  aunt  weeping,  and  in  much  agi- 
tation. The  tenderness  of  Emily  was  naturally 
so  soothing,  that  it  seldom  failed  to  give  comfort 
to  the  drooping  heart :  but  Madame  Montoni'a 
was  torn,  and  the  softest  accents  of  Emily's  voice 
were  lost  upon  it.  With  her  usual  delicacy,  she 
did  not  appear  to  observe  her  aunt's  distress,  but 
it  gave  an  involuntary  gentleness  to  her  man- 
ner, and  an  air  of  solicitude  to  her  countenance, 
which  Madame  Montoni  was  vexed  to  perceive, 
who  seemed  to  feel  the  pity  of  her  niece  to  be 
an  insult  to  her  pride,  and  dismissed  her  as  soon 
as  she  properly  could.  Emily  did  not  venture  to 
mention  again  the  reluctance  she  felt  to  her 
gloomy  chamber,  but  she  requested  that  An- 
nette might  be  permitted  to  remain  with  her 
till  she  retired  to  rest ;  and  the  request  was  some- 
what reluctantly  granted.  Annette,  however, 
was  now  with  the  servants,  and  Emily  withdrew 
alone. 

With  light  and  hasty  steps  she  passed  through 
the  long  galleries,  while  the  feeble  glimmer  of 
the  lamp  she  carried  only  shewed  the  gloom 
around  her,  and  the  passing  air  threatened  to 
extinguish  it.  The  lonely  silence  that  reigned 
in  this  part  of  the  castle  awed  her ;  now  and 
then,  indeed,  she  heard  a  faint  peal  of  laugh- 
ter rise  from  a  remote  part  of  the  edifice,  where 
the  servants  were  assembled,  but  it  was  soon 
lost,  and  a  kind  of  breathless  stillness  remain- 
ed. As  she  passed  the  suite  of  rooms  which  she 
had  visited  in  the  morning,  her  eyes  glanced 
fearfully  on  the  door,  and  she  almost  fancied 
she  heard  murmuring  sounds  within,  but  she 
paused  not  a  moment  to  inquire. 

Having  reached  her  own  apartment,  where 
no  blazing  wood  on  the  hearth  dissipated  the 
gloom,  she  sat  down  with  a  book  to  enliven 
her  attention  till  Annette  should  come,  and  a 
fire  could  be  kindled.  She  continued  to  read 
till  her  light  was  nearly  expired,  but  Annette 
did  not  appear,  and  the  solitude  and  obscurity 
of  her  chamber  again  affected  her  spirits,  the 
more  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  scene  of 
horror  that  she  had  witnessed  in  the  morning. 
Gloomy  and  fantastic  images  came  to  her  mind. 
She  looked  fearfully  towards  the  door  of  the 
staircase,  and  then,  examining  whether  it  was 
still  fastened,  found  that  it  was  so.  Unable  to 
conquer  the  uneasiness  she  felt  at  the  prospect 
of  sleeping  again  in  this  remote  and  insecure 
apartment,  which  some  person  seemed  to  have 
entered  during  the  preceding  night,  her  impa- 
tience to  sec  Annette,  whom  she  had  bidden  to 
inquire  concerning  this  circumstance,  became 
extremely  painful.  She  wished  also  to  question 
her  as  to  the  object  which  had  excited  so  much 
horror  in  her  own  mind,  and  which  Annette  on 
the  preceding  evening  had  appeared  to  be  in 
part  acquainted  with,  though  her  words  were 
very  remote  from  the  truth,  and  it  appeared 
plainly  to  Emily  that  the  girl  had  been  purposo- 
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ly  misled  by  a  false  report ;  above  all,  she  was 
surprised  that  the  door  of  the  chamber  which 
contained  it,  should  be  left  unguarded.  Such 
an  Instance  of  negligence  almost  surpassed  be- 
lief. But  her  light  was  now  expiring ;  the  faint 
flashes  it  threw  upon  the  walls  called  up  all  the 
terrors  of  fancy,  and  she  rose  to  find  her  way  to 
the  habitable  part  of  the  castle,  before  it  was 
quite  extinguished. 

As  she  opened  the  chamber-door,  she  heard 
remote  voices,  and,  soon  after,  saw  a  light  issue 
upon  the  farther  end  of  the  corridor,  which  An- 
nette and  another  servant  approached.  I  am 
glad  you  are  come,  said  Emuy :  what  has  de- 
tained you  so  long  ?  Fray  light  me  a  fire  imme- 
diately. 

My  lady  wanted  me,  ma'amselle,  replied  An- 
nette in  some  confusion ;  I  will  go  and  get  the 
wood: 

No,  said  Caterina,  that  is  my  business,  and 
left  the  room  instantly,  while  Annette  would 
have  followed ;  but,  being  called  back,  she  be- 
gan to  talk  very  loud,  and  laugh,  and  seemed 
afraid  to  trust  a  pause  of  silence. 

Caterina  soon  returned  with  the  wood,  and 
then,  when  the  cheerful  blaze  once  more  ani- 
mated the  room,  and  this  servant  had  with- 
drawn, Emily  asked  Annette,  whether  she  had 
made  the  inquiry  she  bade  her.  Yes,  ma'am- 
selle, said  Annette,  but  not  a  soul  knows  any- 
th  ing  about  the  matter :  and  old  Carlo— -I  watch- 
ed him  well,  for  they  say  he  knows  strange 
things— old  Carlo  looked  so  as  I  don't  know 
how  to  tell,  and  he  asked  me  again  and  again, 
if  I  was  sure  the  door  was  ever  unfastened. 
Lord,  says  I — am  I  sure  I  am  alive  ?  And  as 
for  me,  ma'am,  I  am  all  astounded,  as  one  may 
say,  and  would  no  more  sleep  in  this  chamber 
than  I  would  on  the  great  cannon  at  the  end  of 
the  east  rampart. 

And  what  objection  have  you  to  that  cannon 
more  than  to  any  of  the  rest ?  said  Emily,  smi- 
ling :  the  best  would  be  rather  a  hard  bed. 

Yes,  ma'amselle,  any  of  them  would  be  hard 
enough  for  that  matter ;  but  they  do  say  that 
something  has  been  seen,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
standing  beside  the  great  camion,  as  if  to  guard 
it. 

Well !  my  good  Annette,  the  people  who  tell 
Ruch  stories,  are  happy  in  having  you  for  an  au- 
ditor, for  I  perceive  you  believe  them  all. 

Dear  ma  amselle !  I  will  shew  you  the  very 
cannon  ;  you  can  see  it  from  these  windows ! 

Well,  said  Emily,  but  that  does  not  prove 
that  an  apparition  guards  it. 

What  f  not  if  I  shew  you  the  very  cannon ! 
Dear  ma'am,  you  will  believe  nothing. 

Nothing  probably  upon  this  subject, but  what 
I  see,  said  Emily. — Well,  ma'am,  but  you  shall 
see  it,  ifyou  will  only  step  this  way  to  the  case- 
ment.— Emily  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and 
Annette  looked  surprised.  Perceiving  her  ex- 
treme aptitude  to  credit  the  marvellous,  Emily 


forbore  to  mention  the  subject  she  had  intend- 
ed, lest  it  should  overcome  her  with  ideal  ter- 
rors, and  she  began  to  speak  on  a  lively  topic — 
the  regattas  of  Venice. 

Ay,  ma'amselle,  those  rowing-matches,  said 
Annette,  and  the  fine  moon-light  nights,  are  all 
that  are  worth  seeing  in  Venice.  To  be  sure 
that  moon  is  brighter  than  any  I  ever  saw  ;  and 
then  to  hear  such  sweet  music,  too,  as  Ludovi- 
co  has  often  and  often  sung  under  the  lattice  by 
the  west  portico !  Ma'amselle,  it  was  Ludovico 
that  told  me  about  that  picture  which  you  want- 
ed so  to  look  at  last  night,  and  

What  picture?  said  Emily,  wishing  Annette 
to  explain  herself. 

O  f  that  terrible  picture  with  the  black  vefl 
over  it. 

You  never  saw  it,  then  ?  said  Emily. 

Who,  I ! — No,  ma'amselle,  I  never  did.  But 
this  morning,  continued  Annette,  lowering  her 
voice,  and  looking'  round  the  room,  this  morn- 
ing, as  it  was  broad  day-light,  do  you  know, 
ma'am,  I  took  a  strange  fancy  to  see  it,  as  I  had 
heard  such  odd  hints  about  it,  and  I  got  as  far 
as  the  door,  and  should  have  opened  it,  if  it  had 
not  been  locked ! 

Emily,  endeavouring  to  conceal  the  emotion 
this  circumstance  occasioned,  inquired  at  what 
hour  she  went  to  the  chamber,  and  found  that 
it  was  soon  after  herself  had  been  there.    She  j 
also  asked  farther  questions,  and  the  answers  : 
convinced  her  that  Annette,  and  probably  her  t 
informer,  were  ignorant  of  the  terrible  truth,  \ 
though  in  Annette's  account  something  very  like  I 
the  truth  now  and  then  mingled  with  the  false-  • 
hood.  Emily  now  began  to  fear  that  her  visits 
to  the  chamber  had  been  observed,  since  the 
door  had  been  closed  so  immediately  after  her 
departure  ;  and  dreaded  lest  this  should  draw 
upon  her  the  vengeance  of  Montoni.  Her  anxie- 
ty, also,  was  excited  to  know  whence,  and  for 
what  purpose,  the  delusive  report  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  Annette,  nad  originated, 
since  Montoni  could  only  have  wishea  for  si- 
lence and  secrecy ;  but  she  felt  that  the  subject 
was  too  terrible  for  this  lonely  hour,  and  she 
compelled  herself  to  leave  it,  to  converse  with 
Annette,  whose  chat,  simple  as  it  was,  she  pre- 
ferred to  the  stillness  of  total  solitude. 

Thus  they  sat  till  near  midnight,  but  not 
without  many  hints  from  Annette  that  she  wish- 
ed to  go.  The  embers  were  now  nearly  burnt 
out ;  and  Emily  heard,  at  a  distance,  the  thun- 
dering sound  of  the  hall  doors,  as  they  were 
shut  for  the  night.  She,  therefore,  prepared  for 
rest,  but  was  still  unwilling  that  Annette  should 
leave  her.  At  this  instant  the  great  bell  of  the 
portal  sounded.  They  listened  in  fearful  ex- 
pectation, when,  after  a  long  pause  of  silence,  it 
sounded  again.  Soon  after,  they  heard  the  noise 
of  carriage-wheels  in  the  court-yard.  Emily 
sunk  almost  lifeless  in  her  chair;  It  is  the 
Count,  said  she. 
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What,  at  this  time  of  night,  ma'am !  said 
Annette :  no,  my  dear  lady.  But,  for  that 
matter,  it  is  a  strange  time  of  night  for  any- 
body to  come ! 

Nay,  pr'ythee,  good  Annette,  stay  not  talking, 
said  Emily,  in  a  voice  of  agony— <5o,  pr'ythee 
go,  and  see  who  it  is. 

Annette  left  the  room,  and  carried  with  her 
the  light,  leaving  Emily  in  darkness,  which  a 
few  moments  before  would  have  terrified  her 
in  this  room,  but  was  now  scarcely  observed  by 
her.  She  listened  and  waited,  in  breathless  ex- 
pectation, a.  id  heard  distant  noises,  but  Annette 
did  not  return.  Her  patience  at  length  ex- 
hausted, she  tried  to  find  her  way  to  the  corri- 
dor, but  it  was  long  before  she  could  touch  the 
door  of  the  chamber,  and,  when  she  had  open- 
ed it,  the  total  darkness  without  made  her  fear 
to  proceed.  Voices  were  now  heard,  and  Emily 
even  thought  she  distinguished  those  of  Count 
Morano  andMontoni.  Soon  after  she  heard  steps 
approaching,  and  then  a.  ray  of  light  streamed 
through  the  darkness,  and  Annette  appeared, 
whom  Emily  went  to  meet. 

Yes,  ma'am  stile,  said  she,  you  was  right,  it 
is  the  Count,  sure  enough. 

It  is  he !  exclaimed  Emily,  lifting  her  eyes 
towards  heaven,  and  supporting  herself  by  An- 
nette's arm. 

Good  Lord !  my  dear  lady,  don't  be  in  such 
%  flutter,  and  look  so  pale ;  we  shall  soon  hear 
more. 

We  shall  indeed !  said  Emily,  moving  as 
fast  as  she  was  able  towards  her  apartment.  I 
am  not  well ;  give  me  air. — Annette  opened  a 
casement,  and  brought  water.  The  faintness 
soon  left  Emily,  but  she  desired  Annette  would 
not  go  till  she  heard  from  Montoni. 

Dear  ma'amselle  !  he  surely  will  not  disturb 
you  at  this  time  of  night ;  why  he  must  think 
you  are  asleep. 

Stay  with  me  till  I  am  so,  then,  said  Emily, 
who  felt  temporary  relief  from  this  suggestion, 
which  appeared  probable  enough,  though  her 
fears  had  prevented  its  occurring  to  her.  An- 
nette, with  secret  reluctance,  consented  to  stay, 
and  Emily  was  now  composed  enough  to  ask  her 
some  questions ;  among  others,  whether  she  had 
seen  the  Count. 

Yes,  ma'am,  I  saw  him  alight,  for  I  went 
from  hence  to  the  grate  in  the  north  turret, 
that  overlooks  the  inner  court-yard,  you  know. 
There  I  saw  the  Count's  carriage,  and  the  Count 
in  it,  waiting  at  the  great  door — for  the  porter 
was  just  gone  to  bed— with  several  men  on 
horseback,  all  by  the  light  of  the  torches  they 
carried. — Emily  was  compelled  to  smile. — When 
the  door  was  opened,  the  Count  said  something 
that  I  could  not  make  out,  and  then  got  out, 
and  another  gentleman  with  him.  I  thought  to 
be  sure  the  Signor  was  gone  to  bed,  and  I  has- 
tened away  to  my  lady  s  dressing-room,  to  see 
what  I  could  hear.   But  in  the  way  I  met  Lu- 


dovico,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Signor  was  up, 
counselling  with  his  master  and  the  other  sig- 
nors,  in  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  north  gal- 
lery ;  and  Ludovico  held  up  his  finger,  and  laid 
it  on  his  lips,  as  much  as  to  say — There  is  more 
going  on  wan  you  think  of,  Annette,  but  you 
must  hold  your  tongue.  And  so  I  did  hold  my 
tongue,  ma  amselle,  and  came  away  to  tell  you 
directly. 

Emily  inquired  who  the  cavalier  was  that  ac- 
companied the  Count,  and  how  Montoni  recei- 
ved them  ;  but  Annette  could  not  inform  her. 

Ludovico,  she  added,  had  just  been  to  call 
Signor  Montoni's  valet,  that  he  might  tell  him 
they  were  arrived,  when  I  met  him. 

Emily  sat  musing  for  some  time,  and  then 
her  anxiety  was  so  much  increased,  that  she  de- 
sired Annette  would  go  to  the  servants'  hall, 
where  it  was  possible  she  might  hear  something 
of  the  Counts  intention  respecting  his  stay  at 
the  castle. 

Yes,  ma'am,  said  Annette  with  readiness ; 
but  how  am  I  to  find  the  way  if  I  leave  the 
lamp  with  you  ? 

Emily  said  she  would  light  her,  and  they  im- 
mediately quitted  the  chamber.  When  they  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  great  staircase,  Emily  re- 
collected that  she  might  be  seen  by  the  Count, 
and,  to  avoid  the  great  hall,  Annette  conducted 
her,  through  some  private  passages,  to  a  back 
staircase  which  led  directly  to  that  of  the  ser- 
vants. 

As  she  returned  towards  her  chamber,  Emily 
began  to  fear  that  she  might  again  lose  herself  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  castle,  and  again  l)e  shock- 
ed by  some  mysterious  spectacle ;  and,  though 
she  was  already  perplexed  by  the  numerous  turn- 
ings, she  feared  to  open  one  of  the  many  doors 
that  offered.  While  she  stepped  thoughtfully 
along,  she  fancied  that  she  heard  a  low  moan- 
ing at  no  great  distance,  and,  having  paused  a 
moment,  she  heard  it  again  and  distinctly.  Se- 
veral doors  appeared  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
passage.  She  advanced  and  listened.  When 
she  came  to  the  second,  she  heard  a  voice,  ap- 
parently in  complaint,  within,  to  which  she  con- 
tinued to  listen,  afraid  to  open  the  door,  and 
unwilling  to  leave  it.  Convulsive  sobs  follow- 
ed, and  then  the  piercing  accents  of  an  agoni- 
zing spirit  burst  forth.  Emily  stood  appalled, 
and  looked  through  the  gloom  that  surrounded 
her,  in  fearful  expectation.  The  lamentations 
continued.  Pity  now  began  to  subdue  terror ; 
it  was  possible  she  might  administer  comfort  to 
the  sufferer,  at  least,  by  expressing  sympathy, 
and  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  door.  While  she 
hesitated,  she  thought  she  knew  this  voice,  dis- 
guised as  it  was  by  tones  of  grief.  Having, 
therefore,  set  down  the  lamp  in  the  passage,  she 
gendy  opened  the  door,  within  which  all  was 
dark,  except  that  from  an  inner  apartment  a  par- 
tial light  appeared ;  and  she  stepped  softly  on. 
Before  she  reached  it,  the  appearance  of  Ma- 
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dame  Montoni,  leaning  on  her  dressing-table, 
weeping,  and  with  a  handkerchief  held  to  her 
eyes,  struck  her,  and  she  paused. 

Some  person  was  seated  in  a  chair  by  the  fire, 
but  who  it  was  she  could  not  distinguish.  He 
snoke  now  and  then  in  a  low  voice,  that  did  not 
allow  Emily  to  hear  what  was  uttered,  but  she 
thought  that  Madame  Montoni  at  those  times 
wept  the  more,  who  was  too  much  occupied  by 
her  own  distress  to  observe  Emily,  while  the 
latter,  though  anxious  to  know  what  occasion- 
ed this,  and  who  was  the  person  admitted  at  bo 
late  an  hour  to  her  aunt  s  dressing-room,  for- 
bore to  add  to  her  sufferings  by  surprising  her, 
or  to  take  advantage  of  her  situation  by  listen- 
ing to  a  private  discourse.  She  therefore  step- 
ped softly  back,  and  after  some  farther  difficul- 
ty, found  the  way  to  her  own  chamber,  where 
nearer  interests  at  length  excluded  the  surprise 
and  concern  she  had  felt  respecting  Madame 
Montoni. 

Annette,  however,  returned  without  satisfac- 
tory intelligence,  for  the  servants,  among  whom 
she  had  been,  were  either  entirely  ignorant,  or 
affected  to  be  so,  concerning  the  Count's  intend- 
ed stay  at  the  castle.  They  could  talk  only  of 
the  steep  and  broken  road  they  had  just  passed, 
and  of  the  numerous  dangers  they  had  escaped, 
and  express  wonder  how  their  lord  could  choose 
to  encounter  all  these  in  the  darkness  of  night ; 
for  they  scarcely  allowed  that  the  torches  had 
served  for  any  other  purpose,  but  that  of  shew- 
ing the  dreariness  of  the  mountains.  Annette, 
finding  she  could  gain  no  inforrnation,  left  them, 
making  noisy  petitions  for  more  wood  on  the 
fire,  and  more  supper  on  the  table. 

And  now,  maaraselle,  added  she,  I  am  so 
sleepy  ! — I  am  sure  if  you  was  so  sleepy,  you 
would  not  desire  me  to  sit  up  with  you. 

Emily,  indeed,  began  to  think  it  was  cruel  to 
wish  it ;  she  had  also  waited  so  long  without  re- 
ceiving a  summons  from  Montoni,  that  it  ap- 
peared he  did  not  mean  to  disturb  her  at  this 
late  hour,  and  she  determined  to  dismiss  An- 
nette. But,  when  she  again  looked  round  her 
gloomy  chamber,  and  recollected  certain  circum- 
stances, fear  seized  her  spirits,  and  she  hesitated. 

And  yet  it  were  cruel  of  me  to  ask  you  to  stay 
till  I  am  asleep,  Annette,  said  she,  for  I  fear  it 
will  be  very  long  before  I  forget  myself  in  sleep. 

I  dare  say  it  will  be  very  long,  ma'amselle, 
said  Annette. 

But  before  you  go,  rejoined  Emily,  let  me  ask 
you — Had  Signor  Montoni  left  Count  Morano 
when  you  quitted  the  hall  ? 

O  no,  ma'am,  they  were  alone  together. 

Have  you  been  in  my  aunt's  dressing-room 
since  you  left  me  ? 

No,  ma'amselle:  I  called  at  the  door  as  I 
passed,  but  it  was  fastened ;  so  I  thought  my 
lady  was  gone  to  bed. 

Who,  then,  was  with  your  lady  just  now  ? 


said  Emily,  forgetting,  in  surprise,  her  usual 
prudence. 

Nobody,  I  believe,  ma'am,  replied  Annette  ; 
nobody  has  been  with  her,  I  believe,  since  I  left 
you. 

Emily  took  no  farther  notice  of  the  subject, 
and,  after  some  struggle  with  imaginary  fears, 
her  good-nature  prevailed  over  them  so  far,  that 
she  dismissed  Annette  for  the  night.  She  then 
sat  musing  upon  her  own  circumstances,  and 
those  of  Madame  Montoni,  till  her  eye  rested  on 
the  miniature  picture,  which  she  bad  found 
after  her  father's  death  among  the  papers  he  had 
enjoined  her  to  destroy.  It  was  open  upon  the 
table  before  her,  among  some  loose  drawings, 
having,  with  them,  been  taken  out  of  a  little 
box  by  Emily  some  hours  before.  The  sight  of 
it  called  up  many  interesting  reflections,  but  the 
melancholy  sweetness  of  the  countenance  sooth- 
ed the  emotions  which  these  had  occasioned.  It 
was  the  same  style  of  countenance  as  that  of  her 
late  father,  and,  while  she  gazed  on  it  with  fond- 
ness on  this  account,  she  even  fancied  a  resem- 
blance in  the  features.  But  this  tranquillity  was  ' 
suddenly  interrupted  when  she  recollected  the 
words  in  the  manuscript  that  had  been  found/ 
with  this  picture,  and  which  had  formerly  occa- 
sioned her  so  much  doubt  and  horror.  At  length 
she  roused  herself  from  the  deep  reverie  into 
which  this  remembrance  had  thrown  her ;  but, 
when  she  rose  to  undress,  the  silence  and  soli- 
tude to  which  she  was  left  at  this  midnight  hour, 
for  not  even  a  distant  sound  was  now  heard, 
conspired  with  the  impression  the  subject  she 
had  been  considering  had  given  to  her  mind  to 
appal  her.  Annette's  hints,  too,  concerning  this 
chamber,  simple  as  they  were,  had  not  failed  to 
affect  her,  since  they  followed  a  circumstance  of 
peculiar  horror  which  she  herself  had  witnessed, 
and  since  the  scene  of  this  was  a  chamber  nearly 
adjoining  her  own. 

The  door  of  the  staircase  was,  perhaps,  a  sub- 
ject of  more  reasonable  alarm,  and  she  now  be- 
gan to  apprehend,  such  was  the  aptitude  of  her 
fears,  that  this  staircase  had  some  private  com- 
munication with  the  apartment,  which  she  shud- 
dered even  to.  remember.  Determined  not  to 
undress,  she  lay  down  to  sleep  in  her  clothes, 
with  her  late  father's  dog,  the  faithful  Man- 
chon,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  whom  she  consi- 
dered as  a  kind  of  guard. 

Thus  circumstanced,  she  tried  to  banish  re- 
flection, but  her  busy  fancy  would  still  hover 
over  the  subjects  of  her  interest,  and  she  heard 
the  clock  of  the  castle  strike  two  before  she 
closed  her  eyes. 

From  the  disturbed  slumber  into  which  she 
then  sunk,  she  was  soon  awakened  by  a  noise, 
which  seemed  to  arise  within  her  chamber ;  but 
the  silence  that  prevailed,  as  she  fearfully  list- 
ened, inclined  her  to  believe  that  she  had  been 
alarmed  by  such  sounds  as  sometimes  occur  in 
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dreams,  and  she  laid  her  head  again  upon  the  a  kind  of  prophetic  apprehension  had  prevented 

pillow.  her,  on  this  night,  from  throwing  aside. 

A  return  of  the  noise  again  disturbed  her ;  it  Morano  rove,  followed  her  to  the  door  through 
seemed  to  come  from  that  part  of  the  room  which  which  lie  had  entered,  and  caught  her  hand  as 
communicated  with  the  private  staircase,  and  she  reached  the  top  of  the  staircase,  but  not  he- 
she  instantly  remembered  the  odd  circumstance  fore  she  had  discovered,  by  the  gleam  of  a  lamp, 
of  the  door  having  been  fastened  during  the  pre-  another  man  half-way  down  the  Bteps.  She  now 
ceding  night  by  some  unknown  hand.  Her  late  screamed  in  despair,  and,  believing  herself  given 
alarming  suspicion  concerning  its  communica-  up  by  Montoni,  saw,  indeed,  no  possibility  of 
tion  also  occurred  to  her.  Her  heart  became  escape. 

faint  with  terror.  Half  raising  herself  from  the  The  Count,  who  still  held  her  hand,  led  her 

bed,  and  gently  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  she  back  into  the  chamber. 

looked  towards  the  door  of  the  staircase,  but  the  Why  all  this  terror  ?  said  he,  in  a  tremulous 

lamp  that  burnt  on  the  hearth  spread  so  feeble  voice.    Hear  me,  Emily :  I  come  not  to  alarm 

a  light  through  the  apartment,  that  the  remote  you ;  no,  by  Heaven !  I  love  you  too  well-— too 

parts  of  it  were  lost  in  shadow.  The  noise,  how-  well  for  my  own  peace. 

ever,  which  she  was  convinced  came  from  the  Emily  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  fearful 

door,  continued.   It  seemed  like  that  made  by  doubt. 

the  undrawing  of  rusty  bolts,  and  often  ceased,  Then  leave  me,  sir,  said  she,  leave  me  ih- 

and  was  then  renewed  more  gently,  as  if  the  stantly. 

band  that  occasioned  it  was  restrained  by  a  fear  Hear  me,  Emily,  resumed  Morano— Hear 

of  discovery.  While  Emily  kept  her  eyes  fixed  me !  I  love,  and  am  in  despair — yes— in  despair, 

on  the  spot,  she  saw  the  door  move,  and  then  How  can  I  gaze  upon  you,  and  know  that  it  is, 

slowly  opened,  and  perceived  something  enter  perhaps,  for  the  last  time,  without  suffering  all 

the  room,  but  the  extreme  duskiness  prevented  the  frenzy  of  despair  ?  But  it  shall  not  be  so  ; 

her  distinguishing  what  it  was.  Almost  faint-  you  shall  be  mine,  in  spite  of  Montoni  and  all 

ing  with  terror,  she  had  yet  sufficient  command  his  villainy.  • 

over  herself  to  check  the  shriek  that  was  esca-  In  spite  of  Montoni !  cried  Emily,  eagerly: 


ping  from  her  lips,  and  letting  the  curtain  drop  what  is  it  I  hear  ? 
from  her  hand,  continued  to  observe  in  silence  You  hear  that  Montoni  is  a  villain,  exclaimed 
the  motions  of  the  mysterious  form  she  saw.  It  Morano,  with  vehemence — a  villain  who  would 
seemed  to  glide  along  the  remote  obscurity  of  have  sold  you  to  my  love ! — Who 
the  apartment,  then  paused,  and,  as  it  approach-  And  is  lie  less  wno  would  have  bought  me  ? 
ed  the  hearth,  she  perceived,  in  the  stronger  said  Emily,  fixing  on  the  Count  an  eye  of  calm 
light,  what  appeared  to  be  a  human  figure.  Cer-  contempt.  Leave  the  room,  sir,  instantly,  she 
tain  remembrances  now  struck  upon  ner  heart,  continued,  in  a  voice  trembling  between  joy  and 
and  almost  subdued  the  feeble  remains  of  her  fear,  or  I  will  alarm  the  family,  and  you  may 
spirit:  she  continued,  however,  to  watch  the  receive  that  from  Signor  Montoni's  vengeance, 
figure,  which  remained  for  some  time  motion-  which  I  have  vainly  supplicated  from  his  pity, 
less,  but  then,  advancing  slowly  towards  the  —But  Emily  knew  that  she  was  beyond  the 
bed,  stood  silently  at  the  feet,  where  the  cur-  hearing  of  those  who  might  protect  her. 
tains,  being  a  little  open,  allowed  her  still  to  see  You  can  never  hope  anything  from  his  pity, 
it :  terror,  however,  had  now  deprived  her  of  the  said  Morano ;  he  has  used  me  infamously,  and 
power  of  discrimination,  as  well  as  that  of  ut-  my  vengeance  shall  pursue  him.  And  for  you, 
terance.  Emily,  for  you,  he  has  new  plans  more  profit- 
Having  continued  there  a  moment,  the  form  able  than  the  last,  no  doubt. — The  gleam  of  hope 
retreated  towards  the  hearth,  when  it  took  the  which  the  Count's  former  speech  had  revived 
lamp,  held  it  up,  surveyed  the  chamber  for  a  was  now  nearly  extinguished  by  the  latter ;  and 
few  moments,  and  then  again  advanced  towards  while  Emily's  countenance  betrayed  the  emo- 
the  bed.  The  light  at  that  instant  awakening  tions  of  her  mind,  he  endeavoured  to  take  ad- 
thc  dog  that  had  slept  at  Emily's  feet,  he  barked  vantage  of  the  discovery, 
loudly,  and,  jumping  to  the  floor,  flew  at  the  I  lose  time,  said  he ;  I  came  not  to  exclaim 
Btranger,  who  struck  the  animal  smartly  with  a  against  Montoni ;  I  came  to  solicit,  to  plead — 
sheathed  sword,  and  springing  towards  the  bed,  to  Emily ;  to  tell  her  all  I  suffer,  to  intreat  her 
Emily  discovered — Count  Morano.  to  save  me  from  despair,  and  herself  from  de- 
She  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  in  speechless  struction.  Emily  !  the  schemes  of  Montoni  are 
affright,  while  he,  throwing  himself  on  his  knee  unsearchable,  but,  I  warn  you,  they  are  terri- 
•t  the  bed-side,  besought  her  to  fear  nothing,  ble ;  he  has  no  principle  when  interest  or  arabi- 
and,  having  thrown  down  his  sword,  would  have  tion  leads.  Can  I  love  you,  and  abandon  you  to 
taken  her  hand,  when  the  faculties,  that  terror  his  power  ?  Fly,  then,  fly  from  this  gloomy  pri- 
had  suspended,  suddenly  returned,  and  she  son,  with  a  lover  who  adores  you !  I  have  bribed 
sprung  from  the  bed  in  the  dress  which  surely  a  servant  of  the  castle  to  open  the  gates,  and 
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before  to-morrow's  dawn  you  shall  be  far  on  the 

way  to  Venice. 

Emily,  overcome  by  the  sudden  shock  she  had 
receivea,  at  the  moment,  too,  when  ihe  had  be- 
gun to  hope  for  better  days,  now  thought  she 
saw  destruction  surround  her  on  every  side. 
Unable  to  reply,  and  almost  to  think,  she  threw 
herself  into  a  chair,  pale  and  breathless.  That 
Montoni  had  formerly  sold  her  to  Morano  was 
very  probable ;  that  he  had  now  withdrawn  his 
consent  to  the  marriage  was  evident  from  the 
Count's  present  conduct ;  and  it  was  nearly  cer- 
tain that  a  scheme  of  stronger  interest  only  could 
have  induced  the  selfish  Montoni  to  forego  a 
plan  which  he  had  hitherto  so  strenuously  pur- 
sued. These  reflections  made  her  tremble  at  the 
bints  which  Morano  had  just  given,  which  she 
no  longer  hesitated  to  believe ;  and,  while  she 
shrunk  from  the  new  scenes  of  misery  and  op- 

?ression  that  might  await  her  in  the  Castle  of 
Tdolpho,  she  was  compelled  to  observe,  that  al- 
most her  only  means  of  escaping  them  was  by 
submitting  herself  to  the  protection  of  this  man, 
with  whom  evils  more  certain,  and  not  less  ter- 
rible, appeared — evils  upon  which  she  could  not 
endure  to  pause  for  an  instant 

Her  silence,  though  it  was  that  of  agony,  en- 
couraged the  hopes  of  Morano,  who  watched  her 
countenance  with  impatience,  took  again  the  re- 
sisting hand  she  had  withdrawn,  and,  as  he 
pressed  it  to  his  heart,  again  conjured  her  to  de- 
termine immediately,  livery  moment  we  lose 
will  make  our  departure  more  dangerous,  said 
he :  these  few  moments  lost  may  enable  Mon- 
toni to  overtake  us. 

I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  silent,  said  Emily, 
faintly :  I  am  indeed  very  wretched,  and  wretch- 
ed I  must  remain.  Leave  me — I  command  you, 
leave  me  to  my  fate. 

Never !  cried  the  Count,  vehemently :  let  me 
perish  first ! — But  forgive  my  violence  !  the 
thought  of  losing  you  is  madness.  You  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  Montoni's  character ;  you 
may  be  ignorant  of  his  schemes— nay,  you  must 
be  so,  or  you  would  not  hesitate  between  my 
love  and  his  power. 
Nor  do  I  hesitate,  said  Emily. 
Let  us  go  then,  said  Morano,  eagerly  kissing 
her  hand,  and  rising :  my  carriage  waits  below 
the  castle  walls. 

You  mistake  me,  sir,  said  Emily.  Allow  me 
to  thank  you  for  the  interest  you  express  in  my 
welfare,  and  to  decide  by  my  own  choice.  I 
shall  remain  under  the  protection  of  Signor 
Montoni. 

Under  his  protection  !  exclaimed  Morano, 
proudly,  his  protection  !  Emily,  why  will  you 
suffer  yourself  to  be  thus  deluded  ?  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  what  you  have  to  expect  from  his 
protection. 

And  pardon  me,  sir,  if,  in  this  instance,  I 
doubt  mere  assertion,  and,  to  be  convinced,  re- 
quire something  approaching  to  proof. 


I  have  now  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  of 

adducing  proof,  replied  the  Count. 

Nor  have  I,  sir,  the  inclination  to  listen  to  it, 
if  you  had. 

But  you  trifle  with  my  patience  and  my  dis- 
tress, continued  Morano.  Is  a  marriage  with  a 
man  who  adores  you  so  very  terrible  in  your 
eyes,  that  you  would  prefer  to  it  all  the  misery 
to  which  Montoni  may  condemn  you  in  this  re- 
mote prison  ?  Some  wretch  must  have  Btolen 
those  affections  which  ought  to  be  mine,  or  you 
could  not  thus  obstinately  persist  in  refusing  au 
offer  that  would  place  you  beyond  the  reach  of 
oppression.  Morano  walked  about  the  room  with 
quick  steps  and  a  disturbed  air. 

This  discourse,  Count  Morano,  sufficiently 
proves  that  my  affections  ought  not  to  be  yours, 
said  Emily  mildly ;  and  this  conduct,  that  I 
should  not  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  op- 
pression, so  long  as  I  remained  in  your  power. 
If  you  wish  me  to  believe  otherwise,  cease  to 
oppress  me  any  longer  by  your  presence.  If 
you  refuse  this,  you  will  compel  me  to  expose 
you  to  the  resentment  of  Signor  Montoni* 

Yes,  let  him  come*  cried  Morano,  furiously, 
and  brave  my  resentment!  Let  him  dare  to 
face  once  more  the  man  he  has  so  outrageously 
injured  I  danger  shall  teach  him  morality,  ana 
vengeance  justice— let  him  come,  and  receive 
my  sword  in  his  heart ! 

The  vehemence  with  which  this  was  uttered 
/  gave  Emily  new  cause  of  alarm,  who  arose  from 
her  chair,  but  her  trembling  frame  refused  to 
support  her,  and  she  resumed  her  seat,— the 
words  died  on  her  lips,  and,  when  she  looked 
wistfully  towards  the  door  of  the  corridor, 
which  was  locked,  she  considered  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  leave  the  apartment  before  Mo- 
rano would  be  apprized  of,  and  able  to  counter- 
act, her  intention. 

Without  observing  her  agitation,  he  con- 
tinued to  pace  the  room  in  the  utmost  pertur- 
bation of  spirits.  His  darkened  countenance 
expressed  all  the  rage  of  jealousy  and  revenge  ; 
and  a  person  who  had  seen  his  features  under 
the  smile  of  ineffable  tenderness  which  he  so  % 
lately  assumed,  would  now  scarcely  have  be- 
lieved them  to  be  the  same. 

Count  Morano,  said  Emily,  at  length  reco- 
vering her  voice,  calm,  I  entreat  you,  these 
transports,  and  listen  to  reason,  if  you  will  not 
to  pity.  You  have  equally  misplaced  your 
love,  and  your  hatred.  I  never  could  have  re- 
turned the  affection  with  which  you  honour  roe, 
and  certainly  have  never  encouraged  it ;  neither 
has  Signor  Montoni  injured  you,  for  you  must 
have  known  that  he  had  no  right  to  dispose  of 
my  hand,  had  he  even  possessed  the  power  to 
do  so.  Leave,  then,  leave  the  castle,  while  you 
may  with  safety.  Spare  yourself  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  an  unjust  revenge,  and  the  re- 
morse of  having  prolonged  to  me  these  mo- 
ments of  suffennc. 
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Is  it  for  mine  or  for  Montoni'a  safety  that  you 
are  thus  alarmed?  said  Morano,  coldly,  and 
turning  towards  her  with  a  look  of  acrimony. 

For  both,  replied  Emily,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

Unjust  revenge !  cried  the  Count,  resuming 
the  abrupt  tones  of  passion.  Who,  that  looks 
upon  that  face,  can  imagine  a  punishment  ade- 
quate to  the  injury  he  would  have  done  me? 
Yes,  I  will  leave  the  castle ;  but  it  shall  not  be 
alone.  I  have  trifled  too  long.  Since  my  prayers 
and  my  sufferings  cannot  prevail,  force  shall.  I 
have  people  in  waiting  who  shall  convey  you  to 
my  carriage.  Your  voice  will  bring  no  sue- 
cour ;  it  cannot  be  heard  from  this  remote  part 
of  the  castle ;  submit,  therefore,  in  silence  to 
go  with  me. 

This  was  an  unnecessary  injunction  at  pre- 
sent ;  for  Emily  was  too  certain  that  her  call 
would  avail  her  nothing ;  and  terror  had  so  en- 
tirely disordered  her  thoughts,  that  she  knew 
not  how  to  plead  to  Morano,  but  sat  route  and 
trembling  in  her  chair,  till  he  advanced  to  lift 
her  from  it,  when  she  suddenly  raised  herself, 
and,  with  a  repulsive  gesture,  and  a  countenance 
of  forced  serenity,  said,  Count  Morano !  I  am 
now  in  your  power ;  but  you  will  observe,  that 
this  is  not  the  conduct  which  can  win  the 
esteem  you  appear  so  solicitous  to  obtain,  and 
that  you  are  preparing  for  yourself  a  load  of  re- 
morse, in  the  miseries  of  a  friendless  orphan, 
which  can  never  leave  you.  Do  you  believe 
your  heart  to  be,  indeed,  so  hardened,  that  you 
can  look  without  emotion  on  the  Buffering  to 
which  you  would  condemn  me  ? — 

Emily  was  interrupted  by  the  growling  of 
the  dog,  who  now  came  again  from  the  bed, 
and  Morano  looked  towards  the  door  of  the 
staircase,  where  no  person  appearing,  he  called 
aloud,  Cesario ! 

Emily,  said  the  Count,  why  will  you  reduce 
me  to  adopt  this  conduct?  How  much  more 
willingly  would  I  persuade  than  compel  you  to 
become  my  wife !  Wt,  by  Heaven  !  I  will  not 
leave  you  to  be  sold  by  Montoni.  Yet  a  thought 
glances  across  my  nhnd  that  brings  madness 
with  it.    I  know  not  how  to  name  it.   It  is 
|  preposterous — it  cannot  be.— Yet  you  tremble 
|  —you  grow  pale  !  It  is  !  it  is  so ;— you — you — 
J  love  Montoni !  cried  Morano,  grasping  Emily's 
wrist,  and  stamping  his  foot  on  the  floor. 

An  involuntary  air  of  surprise  appeared  on 
her  countenance.  If  you  have  indeed  believed 
so,  said  she,  believe  so  still. 

That  look,  those  words  confirm  it,  exclaimed 
Morano,  furiously.  No,  no,  no,  Montoni  had 
a  richer  prise  in  view  than  gold.  But  he  shall 
not  live  to  triumph  over  me  I—This  very  in- 
stant— 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  loud  barking  of 
the  dog. 

Stay,  Count  Morano,  said  Emily,  terrified  by 
his  words  and  by  the  fury  expressed  in  his 
eyes,  I  will  save  you  from  this  error — Of  all 


men,  Signor  Montoni  is  not  your  rival ;  though 
if  I  find  all  other  means  of  saving  myself  vain, 
I  will  try  whether  my  voice  may  not  arouse  his 
servants  to  my  succour. 

Assertion,  replied  Morano,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  How  could 
I  suffer  myself  to  doubt,  even  for  an  instant, 
that  he  could  see  you,  and  not  love  ? — But  my 
first  care  shall  be  to  convey  you  from  the  castle. 
— Cesario !  ho, — Cesario  f 

A  man  now  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  stair- 
case, and  other  steps  were  heard  ascending. 
Emily  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  as  Morano  hur- 
ried across  the  chamber,  and,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, she  heard  a  noise  at  the  door  that  opened 
upon  the  corridor.  The  Count  paused  an  in- 
stant, as  if  his  mind  was  suspended  between 
love  and  the  desire  of  vengeance ;  and  in  that 
instant,  the  door  gave  way,  and  Montoni,  fol- 
lowed by  the  old  steward  and  several  other  per- 
sons, burst  into  the  room. 

Draw  !  cried  Montoni  to  the  Count,  who  did 
not  pause  for  a  second  bidding,  but  giving 
Emily  into  the  hands  of  the  people  that  ap- 
peared from  the  staircase,  turned  fiercely  round. 
This  in  thine  heart,  villain !  said  he,  as  he 
made  a  thrust  at  Montoni  with  his  sword,  who 
parried  the  blow,  and  aimed  another,  while 
some  of  the  persons,  who  had  followed  him 
into  the  room,  endeavoured  to  part  the  com- 
batants, and  others  rescued  Emily  from  the 
hands  of  Morano's  servants. 

Was  it  for  this,  Count  Morano,  said  Mon- 
toni, in  a  cool,  sarcastic  tone  of  voice,  that  I  re- 
ceived you  under  my  roof,  and  permitted  you, 
though  my  declared  enemy,  to  remain  under  it 
for  the  night  ?  Was  it  that  you  might  repay  my 
hospitality  with  the  treachery  of  a  fiend,  and 
rob  me  of  ray  niece  ? 

Who  talks  of  treachery  ?  said  Morano,  in  a 
tone  of  unrestrained  vehemence.  Let  him  that 
does,  shew  an  unblushing  face  of  innocence. 
Montonijrou  are  a  villain  f  If  there  is  treachery 
in  this  affair,  look  to  yourself  as  the  author  of 
it.  If— do  I  say  ?  /—whom  you  have  wrong- 
ed with  unexampled  baseness/whom  you  have 
injured  almost  beyond  redress  !  But  why  do  I 
use  wo  rds !— Come  on,  coward,  and  receive  jus- 
tice at  my  hands ! 

Coward !  cried  Alontoni,  bursting  from  the 
people  who  held  him,  and  rushing  on  the 
Count ;  when  they  both  retreated  into  the  cor- 
ridor, where  the  fight  continued  so  desperately 
that  none  of  the  spectators  dared  approach  them , 
Montoni  swearing,  that  the  first  who  interfered 
should  fall  by  his  sword. 

Jealousy  and  revenge  lent  all  their  fury  to 
Morano,  while  the  superior  skill  and  the  tem- 
perance of  Montoni  enabled  him  to  wound  his 
adversary,  whom  his  servants  now  attempted  to 
seize,  but  he  would  not  be  restrained,  and  re- 
gardless of  his  wound,  continued  to  fight.  He 
seemed  to  be  insensible  both  of  pain  and  loss  of 
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blood,  and  alive  only  to  the  energy  of  his  pas- 
sions. Montoni,  on  the  contrary,  persevered  in 
the  combat,  with  a  fierce,  yet  wary,  valour ;  he 
received  the  point  of  Morano's  sword  in  his 
arm,  but,  almost  in  the  same  instant,  severely 
wounded  and  disarmed  him.  The  Count  then 
fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  servant,  while 
Montoni  held  his  sword  over  him,  and  bade 
him  ask  his  life.  Morano,  sinking  under  the 
anguish  of  his  wound,  had  scarcely  replied  by 
a  gesture,  and  by  a  few  words  feebly  articula- 
ted, that  he  would  not — when  he  fainted  ;  and 
Montoni  was  then  going  to  have  plunged  the 
sword  into  his  breast,  as  he  lay  senseless,  but 
his  arm  was  arrested  by  Cavigni.  To  the  in- 
terruption he  yielded  without  much  difficulty, 
but  his  complexion  changed  almost  to  black- 
ness, as  he  looked  upon  his  fallen  adversary, 
and  ordered  that  he  should  be  carried  instantly 
from  the  castle. 

In  the  meantime,  Emily  who  had  been  with- 
held from  leaving  the  chamber  during  the  af- 
fray, now  came  forward  into  the  corridor,  and 
pleaded  a  cause  of  common  humanity,  with  the 
feelings  of  the  warmest  benevolence,  when  she 
entreated  Montoni  to  allow  Morano  the  assist- 
ance in  the  castle  which  his  situation  required. 
But  Montoni,  who  had  seldom  listened  to  pity, 
now  seemed  rapacious  of  vengeance,  and,  with 
a  monster's  cruelty,  again  ordered  his  defeated 
enemy  to  be  taken  from  the  castle,  in  his  pre- 
sent state,  though  there  were  only  the  woods, 
or  a  solitary  neighbouring  cottage,  to  shelter 
him  from  the  night. 

The  Count's  servants  having  declared  that 
they  would  not  move  him  till  he  revived,  Mon- 
toni's  stood  inactive,  Cavigni  remonstrating, 
and  Emily,  superior  to  Montoni's  menaces, 
giving  water  to  Morano,  and  directing  the  at- 
tendants to  bind  up  his  wound.  At  length 
Montoni  had  leisure  to  feel  pain  from  his  own 
hurt,  and  he  withdrew  to  examine  it. 

The  Count,  meanwhile,  having  slowly  re- 
covered, the  first  object  he  saw,  on  raising  his 
eyes,  was  Emily,  bending  over  him  with  a 
countenance  strongly  expressive  of  solicitude. 
He  surveyed  her  with  a  look  of  anguish. 

I  have  deserved  this,  said  he,  but  not  from 
Montoni.  It  is  from  you,  Emily,  that  I  have 
deserved  punishment,  yet  I  receive  only  pity  ! 
He  paused,  for  he  had  spoken  with  difficulty. 
After  a  moment,  he  proceeded.  I  must  resign 
you,  but  not  to  Montoni.  Forgive  me  the  suf- 
ferings I  have  already  occasioned  you !  But  for 
Uiat  villain — his  infamy  shall  not  go  unpunish- 
ed. Carry  mc  from  this  place,  said  he  to  his 
servants.  I  am  in  no  condition  to  travel :  you 
must,  therefore,  take  me  to  the  nearest  cottage, 
for  I  will  not  pass  the  night  under  his  roof,  al- 
though I  may  expire  on  the  way  from  it. 

Cesario  proposed  to  go  out,  and  inquire  for  a 
cottage  that  might  receive  his  master  before  he 
attempted  to  remove  him  :  but  Morano  was 


impatient  to  be  gone ;  the  anguish  of  hie  mind 
seemed  to  be  even  greater  than  that  of  his) 
wound,  and  he  rejected,  with  disdain,  the  off  er 
of  Cavigni  to  entreat  Montoni  that  he  might  be 
suffered  to  pass  the  night  in  the  castle.  Cesario 
was  now  going  to  call  up  the  carriage  to  the 
great  gate,  but  the  Count  forbade  him.  I  can- 
not bear  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  said  he :  call 
some  others  of  my  people,  that  they  may  assist 
in  bearing  me  in  their  arms. 

At  length,  however,  Morano  submitted  to 
reason,  and  consented  that  Cesario  should  first 
prepare  some  cottage  to  receive  him.  Emily, 
now  that  he  had  recovered  his  senses,  was  about 
to  withdraw  from  the  corridor,  when  a  message 
from  Montoni  commanded  her  to  do  so,  and 
also  that  the  Count,  if  he  was  not  already  gone, 
should  quit  the  castle  immediately.  Indigna- 
tion flashed  from  Morano's  eyes,  and  flushed 
his  cheeks. 

Tell  Montoni,  said  he,  that  I  shall  go  when 
it  suits  my  own  convenience ;  that  I  quit  the 
castle,  he  dares  to  call  his,  as  I  would  the  nest 
of  a  serpent,  and  that  this  is  not  the  last  he 
shall  hear  from  me.  Tell  him,  I  will  not  leave  ; 
another  murder  on  his  conscience,  if  I  can  help  it. 

Count  Morano  1  do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 
said  Cavigni. 

Yes,  Signer,  I  know  well  what  I  say,  and  he 
will  understand  well  what  I  mean.  His  con- 
science will  assist  his  understanding  on  this 
occasion. 

Count  Morano,  said Verezzi,  who  had  hitherto 
silently  observed  him,  dare  again  to  insult  my 
friend,  and  I  will  plunge  this  sword  in  your  body. 

It  would  be  an  action  worthy  the  friend  of  a 
villain  !  said  Morano,  as  the  strong  impulse  of 
his  indignation  enabled  him  to  raise  himself 
from  the  arms  of  his  servants  ;  but  the  energy 
was  momentary,  and  he  sunk  back  exhausted 
by  the  effort.  Montoni's  people,  meanwhile, 
held  Verezzi,  who  seemed  inclined,  even  in  this 
instant,  to  execute  his  threat;  and  Cavigni,  who 
was  not  so  depraved  as  to  abet  the  cowardly  ma- 
lignity of  Verezzi,  endeavoured  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  corridor ;  and  Emily,  whom  a  com- 
passionate interest  had  thus  long  detained,  was 
now  quitting  it  in  new  terror,  when  the  sup- 
plicating voice  of  Morano  arrested  her,  and,  by 
a  feeble  gesture,  he  beckoned  her  to  draw  nearer. 
She  advanced  with  timid  steps,  but  the  faint- 
ing languor  of  his  countenance  again  awakened 
her  pity,  and  overcame  her  terror. 

I  am  going  from  hence  for  ever,  said  he: 
perhaps  I  shall  never  see  you  again.  I  would 
carry  with  me  your  forgiveness,  Emily;  nay 
more — I  would  also  carry  your  good  wishes. 

You  have  my  forgiveness,  then,  said  Emily, 
and  my  sincere  wishes  for  your  recovery. 

And  only  for  my  recovery  ?  said  Morano,  with 
a  sigh. — For  your  general  welfare,  added  Emily. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  contented  with  this,  he 
resumed ;  I  certainly  have  not  deserved  more  ; 
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but  I  would  ask  you,  Emily,  sometimes  to 
think  of  me,  and,  forgetting  my  offence,  to  re- 
member only  the  passion  which  occasioned  it. 
I  would  ask,  alas !  impossibilities :  I  would 
ask  you  to  love  me  !  At  this  moment,  when  I 
am  about  to  part  with  you,  and  that  perhaps 
for  ever,  I  am  scarcely  myself.  Emily— -may 
you  never  know  the  torture  of  a  passion  like 
mine !  What  do  I  say  ?  O  that,  for  me,  you 
might  be  sensible  of  such  a  passion  ! 

Emily  looked  impatient  to  be  gone.  I  entreat 
you,  Count,  to  consult  your  own  safety,  said 
she,  and  linger  here  no  longer.  I  tremble  for 
the  consequences  of  Signor  Verezzi's  passion, 
and  of  Montoni's  resentment,  should  he  learn 
that  you  are  still  here. 

Morano's  face  was  overspread  with  a  momen- 
tary crimson,  his  eyes  sparkled,  but  he  seemed 
endeavouring  to  conquer  his  emotion,  and  re- 
plied in  a  calm  voice  ;  Since  you  are  interested 
for  my  safety,  I  will  regard  it,  and  be  gone. 
But,  before  I  go,  let  me  again  hear  you  say  that 
you  wish  me  well,  said  ne,  fixing  on  her  an 
earnest  and  mournful  look. 

Emily  repeated  her  assurances.  He  took  her 
hand,  which  she  scarcely  attempted  to  with- 
draw, and  put  it  to  his  hps.  Farewell,  Count 
Morano !  said  Emily ;  and  she  turned  to  go, 
when  a  second  message  arrived  from  Montoni, 
and  she  again  conjured  Morano,  as  he  valued 
his  life,  to  quit  the  castle  immediately.  He  re- 
garded her  in  silence,  with  a  look  of  fixed  de- 
spair. But  she  had  no  time] to  enforce  her  com- 
passionate entreaties,  and,  not  daring  to  disobey 
the  second  command  of  Montoni,  die  left  the 
corridor  to  attend  him. 

He  was  in  the  cedar  parlour,  that  adjoined 
the  great  hall,  laid  upon  a  couch,  and  suffering 
a  degree  of  anguish  from  his  wound,  which  few 
persons  could  have  disguised  as  he  did.  His 
countenance,  which  was  stern  but  calm,  express- 
ed the  dark  passion  of  revenge,  but  no  symptom 
of  pain  ;  bodily  pain,  indeed,  he  had  always  de- 
spised, and  had  yielded  only  to  the  strong  and 
terrible  energies  of  the  soul.  He  was  attended 
by  old  Carlo,  and  by  Signor  Bertolini,  but  Ma- 
dame Montoni  was  not  with  him. 

Emily  trembled  as  she  approached  and  re- 
ceived his  severe  rebuke,  for  not  having  obeyed 
his  first  summons ;  and  perceived,  also,  that  he 
attributed  her  stay  in  the  corridor  to  a  motive 
that  had  not  even  occurred  to  her  artless  mind. 

This  is  an  instance  of  female  caprice,  said  he, 
which  I  ought  to  have  foreseen.  Count  Mo- 
rano, whose  suit  you  obstinately  rejected,  so 
long  as  it  was  countenanced  by  me,  you  favour, 
it  seems,  since  you  find  I  have  dismissed  him. 

Emily  looked  astonished.  I  do  not  compre- 
hend you,  sir,  said  she :  You  certainly  do  not 
mean  to  imply,  that  the  design  of  the  Count  to 
visit  the  double  chamber  was  founded  upon  any 
approbation  of  mine  ? 

To  that  I  reply  nothing,  said  Montoni ;  but 
it  must  certainly  be  a  more  than  common  in- 


terest that  made  you  plead  so  warmly  in  his 
cause,  and  that  could  detain  you  thus  long  in 
his  presence,  contrary  to  my  express  order — in 
the  presence  of  a  man  whom  you  have  hitherto 
on  all  occasions  most  scrupulously  shunned ! 

I  fear,  sir,  it  was  more  than  common  interest 
that  detained  me,  said  Emily,  calmly ;  for  of 
late  I  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  of  com- 
passion is  an  uncommon  one.  But  how  could 
I,  could  you,  sir,  witness  Count  Morano's  de- 
plorable condition,  and  not  wish  to  relieve  it  ? 

You  add  hypocrisy  to  caprice,  said  Montoni, 
frowning,  and  an  attempt  at  satire  to  both ;  but, 
before  you  undertake  to  regulate  the  morals  of 
other  persons,  you  should  learn  and  practise 
the  virtues,  which  are  indispensable  to  a  wo- 
man— sincerity,  uniformity  of  conduct,  and 
obedience. 

Emily,  who  had  always  endeavoured  to  re- 
gulate her  conduct  by  the  nicest  laws,  and 
whose  mind  was  finely  sensible,  not  only  of 
what  is  just  in  morals,  but  of  whatever  is  beau- 
tiful in  the  female  character,  was  shocked  by 
these  words:  yet,  in  the  next  moment,  her 
heart  swelled  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
deserved  praise  instead  of  censure,  and  she  was 
proudly  silent.  Montoni,  acquainted  with  the 
delicacy  of  her  mind,  knew  how  keenly  she 
would  feel  his  rebuke ;  but  he  was  a  stranger  to 
the  luxury  of  conscious  worth,  and,  therefore, 
did  not  foresee  the  energy  of  that  sentiment, 
which  now  repelled  his  satire.  Turning  to  a  ser- 
vant who  had  lately  entered  the  room,  he  asked 
whether  Morano  had  quitted  the  castle.  The 
man  answered  that  his  servants  were  then  re* 
moving  him,  on  a  couch,  to  a  neighbouring  cot- 
tage. Montoni  seemed  somewhat  api>eascd  on 
hearing  this ;  and,  when  Ludovico  appeared  a 
few  moments  after,  and  said  that  Morano  was 
gone,  he  told  Emily  she  might  retire  to  her  apart- 
ment. 

She  withdrew  willingly  from  his  presence ; 
but  the  thought  of  passing  the  remainder  of  the 
night  in  the  chamber,  which  the  door  from  the 
staircase  made  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  any  per- 
son, now  alarmed  her  more  than  ever,  and  she 
determined  to  call  at  Madame  Montoni's  room, 
and  request  that  Annette  might  be  permitted  to 
be  with  her. 

On  reaching  the  great  gallery,  she  heard  voi- 
ces seemingly  in  dispute,  and,  her  spirits  now  ant 
to  take  alarm,  she  paused,  but  soon  distinguish- 
ed some  words  of  Cavigni  and  Verezzi,  and  went 
towards  them,  in  the  nope  of  conciliating  their 
difference.  They  were  alone.  Verezzis  face 
was  still  flushed  with  rage ;  and,  as  the  first  ob- 
ject of  it  was  now  removed  from  him,  he  appear- 
ed willing  to  transfer  his  resentment  to  Cavigni, 
who  seemed  to  be  expostulating,  rather  than  dis- 
puting with  him. 

Verezzi  was  protesting,  that  he  would  instant- 
ly inform  Montoni  of  the  insult  which  Morano 
had  thrown  out  against  him,  and,  above  all,  that 
wherein  he  had  accused  him  of  murder. 
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There  Is  no  answering,  said  Cavigni,  for  the 
■words  of  a  man  in  a  passion  ;  little  serious  re- 
gard ought  to  be  paid  to  them.  If  you  persist 
in  your  resolution,  the  consequences  may  be  fa- 
tal to  both.  We  have  now  more  serious  inter- 
ests to  pursue  than  those  of  a  petty  revenge. 

Emily  joined  her  entreaties  to  Cavigni  s  ar- 
guments, and  they,  at  length,  prevailed  so  far, 
as  that  Vereazi  consented  to  retire  without  see- 
ing Montoni. 

On  calling  at  her  aunt's  apartment,  she  found 
it  fastened.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  it  was 
opened  by  Madame  Montoni  herself. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  it  was  by  a  door 
leading  into  the  bed-room  from  a  back  passage, 
that  Emily  had  secretly  entered  a  few  hours  pre- 
ceding. She  now  conjectured,  by  the  calmness  of 
Madame  Montoni  8  air,  that  she  was  not  apprised 
of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  her  husband, 
and  was  beginning  to  inform  her  of  it,  in  the 
tenderest  manner  she  could,  when  her  aunt  in- 
terrupted her,  by  saying  she  was  acquainted  with 
the  whole  affair. 

Emily  knew,  indeed,  that  she  had  little  reason 
to  love  Montoni,  but  could  scarcely  have  believed 
her  capable  of  such  perfect  apathy,  as  she  now 
discovered  towards  him ;  having  obtained  per- 
mission, however,  for  Annette  to  sleep  in  her 
chamber,  she  went  thither  immediately. 

A  track  of  blood  appeared  along  the  corridor 
leading  to  it ;  and  on  the  spot  where  the  Count 
and  Montoni  had  fought  the  whole  floor  was 
stained.  Emily  shuddered,  and  leaned  on  An- 
nette as  she  passed.  When  she  reached  her  apart- 
ment, she  instantly  determined,  since  the  door  of 
the  staircase  had  been  left  open,  and  that  Annette 
was  now  with  her,  to  explore  whither  it  led, — 
a  circumstance  now  materially  connected  with 
her  own  safety.  Annette  accordingly,  half  cu- 
rious, and  half  afraid,  proposed  to  descend  the 
stairs ;  but,  on  approaching  the  door,  they  per- 
ceived that  it  was  already  fastened  without,  and 
their  care  was  then  directed  to  the  securing  it 
on  the  inside  also,  by  placing  against  it  as  much 
of  the  heavy  furniture  of  the  room  as  they  could 
lift.  Emily  then  retired  to  bed,  and  Annette 
continued  on  a  chair  by  the  hearth,  where  some 
feeble  embers  remained. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Of  aery  tongue*,  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  tond*  and  shorn  and  desert  wildernesses. 

Milton. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  mention  some  circum- 
stances, which  could  not  be  related  amidst  the 
events  of  Emily's  hasty  departure  from  Venice, 
or  together  with  those  which  so  rapidly  succeed- 
ed to  her  arrival  in  the  castle. 

On  the  morning  of  her  journey,  Count  Mo- 
rano  had  gone  at  the  appointed  hour  to  the  man- 


sion of  Montoni,  to  demand  his  bride.  When 
he  reached  it,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the 
silence  and  solitary  air  of  the  portico  where  Mon- 
toni 8  lacqueys  usually  loitered;  but  surprise 
was  soon  changed  to  astonishment,  and  asto- 
nishment to  the  rage  of  disappointment,  when 
the  door  was  opeued  by  an  old  woman,  who  told 
his  servants  that  her  master  and  his  family  had 
left  Venice,  early  in  the  morning,  for  Terra- 
firma.  Scarcely  believing  what  his  servants  told , 
he  left  his  gondola,  and  rushed  into  the  ball 
to  inquire  farther.  The  old  woman,  who  was 
the  only  person  left  in  care  of  the  mansion,  per- 
sisted in  her  story,  which  the  silent  and  desert- 
ed apartments  soon  convinced  him  was  no  fic- 
tion. He  then  seized  her  with  a  menacing  air, 
as  if  he  meant  to  wreak  all  his  vengeance  upon 
her,  at  the  same  time  asking  her  twenty  ques- 
tions in  a  breath,  and  all  these  with  a  gesticu- 
lation so  furious,  that  she  was  deprived  of  the 
power  of  answering  them  ;  then  suddenly  let- 
ting her  go,  he  stamped  about  the  hall  like  a 
madman,  cursing  Montoni  and  his  own  folly. 

When  the  good  woman  was  at  liberty,  and 
had  somewhat  recovered  from  her  fright,  she 
told  him  all  she  knew  of  the  affair,  which  was, 
indeed,  very  little,  but  enough  to  enable  Mora- 
no  to  discover  that  Montoni  was  gone  to  his 
castle  on  the  Apennine.  Thither  he  followed, 
as  soon  as  his  servants  could  complete  the  neces- 
sary preparation  for  the  journey,  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  and  attended  by  a  number  of  his 
people,  determined  to  obtain  Emily,  or  a  full 
revenge  on  Montoni.  When  his  mind  had  re- 
covered from  the  first  effervescence  of  rage,  and 
his  thoughts  became  less  obscured,  his  consci- 
ence hinted  to  him  certain  circumstances,  which, 
in  some  measure,  explained  the  conduct  of  Mon- 
toni :  but  how  the  latter  could  have  been  led  to 
suspect  an  intention,  which  he  had  believed  was 
known  only  to  himself,  he  could  not  even  guess. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  he  had  been  partly 
betrayed  by  that  sympathetic  intelligence,  which 
may  be  said  to  exist  between  bad  minds,  and 
which  teaches  one  man  to  judge  what  another 
will  do  in  the  same  circumstances.  Thus  it  was 
with  Montoni,  who  had  now  received  indispu- 
table proof  of  a  truth,  which  he  had  some  time 
suspected — that  Moreno's  circumstances,  instead 
of  being  affluent,  as  he  had  been  bidden  to  be- 
lieve, were  greatly  involved.  Montoni  had  been 
interested  in  his  suit  by  motives  entirely  selfish, 
those  of  avarice  and  pride ;  the  last  of  which 
would  have  been  gratified  by  an  alliance  with  a 
Venetian  nobleman,  the  former  by  Emily's  es- 
tate in  Gascon y,  which  he  had  stipulated,  as  the 

Erice  of  his  favour,  should  be  delivered  up  to 
im  from  the  day  of  her  marriage.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  had  been  led  to  suspect  the  consequence 
of  the  Count's  boundless  extravagance ;  out  it 
was. not  till  the  evening  preceding  the  intended 
nuptials,  that  he  obtained  certain  information 
of  his  distressed  circumstances.  He  did  not  he- 
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\  si  late  then  to  infer,  that  Morano  designed  to  de- 
.  fraud  him  of  Emily's  estate ;  and  in  this  sup- 
position he  was  confirmed,  and  with  apparent 
reason,  by  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Count, 
who,  after  having  appointed  to  meet  him  on  that 
night,  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the  instrument 
;  which  was  to  secure  to  him  his  reward,  failed 
in  his  engagement.  Such  a  circumstance,  in- 
deed, in  a  man  of  Moreno's  gay  and  thoughtless 
eharaeter,  and  at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  en- 
gaged by  the  bustle  of  preparation  for  his  nup- 
tials, might  have  been  attributed  to  a  cause  less 
decisive  than  design  :  but  Montoni  did  not  he- 
sitate an  instant  to  interpret  it  his  own  way,  and, 
after  vainly  waiting  the  Count's  arrival  for  seve- 
ral hours,  he  gave  orders  for  his  people  to  be  in 
readiness  to  set  off  at  a  moment  s  notice.  By 
hastening  to  Udolpho,  he  intended  to  remove 
Emily  from  the  reach  of  Morano,  as  well  as  to 
break  off  the  affair,  without  submitting  himself 
to  useless  altercation :  and,  if  the  Count  meant 
what  he  called  honourably,  he  would  doubtless 
follow  Emily,  and  sign  the  writings  in  question. 
If  this  was  done,  so  little  consideration  had 
Montoni  for  her  welfare,  that  he  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  sacrifice  her  to  a  man  of  ruined  for- 
tune, since  by  that  means  he  could  enrich  him- 
self ;  and  he  forbore  to  mention  to  her  the  mo- 
tive of  his  sudden  journey,  lest  the  hope  it  might 
revive  should  render  her  more  intractable  when 
submission  would  be  required. 

With  these  considerations,  he  had  left  Venice ; 
and,  with  others  totally  different,  Morano  had 
soon  after  pursued  his  steps  across  the  rugged 
Apennines.  When  his  arrival  was  announced 
at  the  castle,  Montoni  did  not  believe  that  he 
would  have  presumed  to  Bhew  himself,  unless 
he  had  meant  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  he, 
therefore,  readily  admitted  him  ;  but  the  enra- 
ged countenance  and  expressions  of  Morano,  as 
he  entered  the  apartment,  instantly  undeceived 
him  ;  and,  when  Montoni  had  explained,  in  part, 
the  motives  of  his  abrupt  departure  from  Venice, 
the  Count  still  persisted  in  demanding  Emily, 
and  reproaching  Montoni,  without  even  naming 
the  former  stipulation. 

Montoni,  at  length  weary  of  the  dispute,  de- 
ferred the  settling  of  it  till  the  morrow,  and  Mo- 
rano retired  with  some  hope,  suggested  by  Mon- 
toni's  apparent  indecision.  When,  however,  in 
the  silence  of  his  own  apartment,  he  began  to 
consider  the  past  conversation,  the  character  of 
Montoni,  ana  some  former  instances  of  his  du- 
plicity, the  hope  which  he  had  admitted  vanish- 
ed, and  be  determined  not  to  neglect  the  present 
possibility  of  obtaining  Emily  by  other  means. 
To  his  confidential  valet  he  tola  his  design  of 
carrying  away  Emily ;  and  sent  him  back  to  Mon- 
toni s  servants  to  find  out  one  among  them  who 
might  enable  him  to  execute  it.  The  choice  of 
this  person  he  entrusted  to  the  fellow's  own  dis- 
cernment, and  not  imprudently  ;  for  he  disco- 
vered a  man  whom  Mojitoni  had  on  some  form- 


er occasion  treated  harshly,  and  who  was  now 
ready  to  betray  him.  This  man  conducted  Ce- 
sario  round  the  castle,  through  a  private  passage, 
to  the  staircase  that  led  to  Emily's  chamber  ;  then 
shewed  him  a  short  way  out  of  the  building, 
and  afterwards  procured  him  the  keys  that  would 
secure  his  retreat.  The  man  was  well  reward- 
ed for  his  trouble  ;  how  the  Count  was  reward- 
ed for  his  treachery,  has  already  appeared. 

Meanwhile,  old  Carlo  had  overheard  two  of 
Morano's  servants,  who  had  been  ordered  to  be 
in  waiting  with  the  carriage  beyond  the  castle 
walls,  expressing  their  surprise  at  their  master's 
sudden  and  secret  departure ;  for  the  valet  had 
entrusted  them  with  no  more  of  Morano's  de- 
signs than  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  execute. 
Tney,  however,  indulged  themselves  in  surmises 
and  in  expressing  them  to  each  other,  and  from 
these  Carlo  had  drawn  a  just  conclusion.  But 
before  he  ventured  to  disclose  his  apprehensions 
to  Montoni,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  farther 
confirmation  of  them,  and  for  this  purpose  pla- 
ced himself,  with  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  at 
the  door  of  Emily's  apartment  that  opened  up- 
on the  corridor.  He  did  not  watch  long  in  vain, 
though  the  growling  of  the  dog  had  once  near- 
ly betrayed  him.  When  he  was  convinced  that 
Morano  was  in  the  room,  and  had  listened  long 
enough  to  his  conversation  to  understand  his 
scheme,  he  immediately  alarmed  Montoni,  and 
thus  rescued  Emily  from  the  designs  of  the 
Count. 

Montoni  on  the  following  morning  appeared 
as  usual,  except  that  he  wore  his  wounded  arm 
in  a  sling ;  he  went  out  upon  the  ramparts,  over- 
looked the  men  employed  in  repairing  them,  gave 
orders  for  additional  workmen,  and  then  came  into 
the  castle  to  give  audience  to  several  |>ersoU8  who 
were  just  arrived,  and  who  were  shewn  into  a 
private  apartment,  where  he  communicated  with 
them  for  near  an  hour.  Carlo  was  then  summon- 
ed, and  ordered  to  conduct  the  strangers  to  a 
part  of  the  castle  which,  in  former  times,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  upper  servants  of  the  fa- 
mily, and  to  provide  them  with  every  necessary 
refreshment. — When  he  had  done  this,  he  was 
bidden  to  return  to  bis  master. 

Meanwhile,  the  Count  remained  in  a  cottage 
in  the  skirts  of  the  woods  below,  Buffering  un- 
der bodily  and  mental  pain,  and  meditating  deep 
revenge  against  Montoni.  His  servant,  whom 
he  had  dispatched  for  a  surgeon  to  the  nearest 
town,  which  was,  however,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  did  not  return  till  the  following  day, 
when,  his  wounds  being  examined  and  dressed, 
the  practitioner  refused  to  deliver  any  positive 
opinion  concerning  the  degree  of  danger  attend- 
ing them ;  but  giving  his  patient  a  composing 
draught,  and  ordering  him  to  be  kept  quiet,  re- 
mained at  the  cottage  to  watch  the  event. 

Emily,  for  the  remainder  of  the  late  eventful 
night,  had  been  suffered  to  sleep  undisturbed  ; 
and  when  her  mind  recovered  from  the  confu- 
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rion  of  slumber,  and  she  remembered  that  she 
was  now  released  from  the  addresses  of  Count 
Morano,  her  spirits  were  suddenly  relieved  from 
a  part  of  the  terrible  anxiety  that  had  lone  op- 
pressed them  ;  that  which  remained  arose  chief- 
ly from  a  recollection  of  Morano's  assertions  con- 
cerning the  schemes  of  Montoni.  He  had  said, 
that  the  plans  of  the  latter  concerning  Emily  were 
unsearchable,yetthat  he  knew  them  to  be  terrible. 
At  the  time  he  uttered  this,  she  almost  believed 
it  to  be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing 
with  her  to  throw  herself  into  his  protection, 
and  she  still  thought  it  might  be  chiefly  so  ac- 
counted for  :  but  his  assertions  had  left  an  im- 
pression on  her  mind,  which  a  consideration  of 
the  character  and  former  conduct  of  Montoni  did 
not  contribute  to  efface.  She,  however,  checked 
her  propensity  to  anticipate  evil ;  and,  determi- 
ned to  enjoy  this  respite  from  actual  misfortune, 
tried  to  dismiss  thought,  took  her  instruments  for 
drawing,  and  placed  herself  at  a  window,  to  se- 
lect into  a  landscape  some  features  of  the  scene- 
ry without. 

As  she  was  thus  employed,  she  saw  walking 
on  the  rampart  below  the  men  who  had  so  late- 
ly arrived  at  the  castle.  The  sight  of  strangers 
surprised  her,  but  still  more  of  strangers  such  as 
these.  There  was  a  singularity  in  their  dress, 
and  a  certain  fierceness  in  their  air,  that  fixed 
all  her  attention.  She  withdrew  from  the  case- 
ment while  they  passed,  but  soon  returned  to 
observe  them  farther.  Their  figures  seemed  so 
well  suited  to  the  wildness  of  the  surrounding 
objects,  that,  as  they  stood  surveying  the  castle, 
she  sketched  them  for  banditti,  amid  the  moun- 
tain-view of  her  picture ;  when  she  had  finish- 
ed which,  she  was  surprised  to  observe  the  spi- 
rit of  her  group.  But  she  had  copied  from  na- 
ture. 

Carlo,  when  he  had  placed  refreshment  before 
these  men  in  the  apartment  assigned  to  them, 
returned,  as  he  was  ordered,  to  Montoni,  who 
was  anxious  to  discover  by  what  servant  the  keys 
of  the  castle  had  been  delivered  to  Morano  on 
the  preceding  night.  But  this  man,  though  he 
was  too  faithful  to  his  master  quietly  to  see  him 
injured,  would  not  betray  a  fellow-servant  even 
to  justice ;  he  therefore  pretended  to  be  ignorant 
who  it  was  that  had  conspired  with  Count  Mo- 
rano, and  related,  as  before,  that  he  had  only 
overheard  some  of  the  strangers  describing  the 
plot. 

Montoni's  suspicions  naturally  fell  upon  the 
porter,  whom  he  ordered  now  to  attend.  Carlo 
hesitated,  and  then  with  slow  steps  went  to  seek 
him. 

Barnardine,  the  porter,  denied  the  accusa- 
tion with  a  countenance  so  steady  and  undaunt- 
ed, that  Montoni  could  scarcely  believe  him 
guilty,  though  he  knew  not  how  to  think  him 
innocent.  At  length  the  man  was  dismissed 
from  his  presence,  and,  though  the  real  offend- 


Montoni  then  went  to  his  wife's  apartment, 
whither  Emily  followed  soon  after,  but,  finding 
them  in  high  dispute,  was  instantly  leaving  the 
room,  when  her  aunt  called  her  back,  and  desi- 
red her  to  stay.  You  shall  be  a  witness,  said 
she,  of  my  opposition.— Now,  sir,  repeat  the 
command  I  have  so  often  refused  to  obey. 

Montoni  turned  with  a  stern  countenance  to 
Emily,  and  bade  her  quit  the  apartment,  while 
his  wife  persisted  in  desiring  that  she  would 
stay.  Emily  was  eager  to  escape  from  this  scene 
of  contention,  and  anxious  also  to  serve  her 
aunt ;  but  she  despaired  of  conciliating  Montoni, 
in  whose  eyes  the  rising  tempest  of  his  soul 
flashed  terribly. 

Leave  the  room,  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der. Emily  obeyed,  and,  walking  down  to  the 
rampart  which  the  strangers  had  now  left,  con- 
tinued to  meditate  on  the  unhappy  marriage  of 
her  father's  sister,  and  on  her  own  desolate  si- 
tuation, occasioned  by  the  ridiculous  imprudence 
of  her  whom  she  had  always  wished  to  respect 
and  love.  Madame  Montoni's  conduct  had,  in-, 
deed,  rendered  it  impossible  for  Emily  to  dof 
either ;  but  her  gentle  heart  was  touched  by- 
her  distress,  and,  in  the  pity  thus  awakened,  she} 
forgot  the  injurious  treatment  she  had  received) 
from  her. 

As  she  sauntered  on  the  rampart,  Annette  ap- 
peared at  the  hall-door,  looked  cautiously  round, 
and  then  advanced  to  meet  her. 

Dear  ma'am aelle,  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
all  over  the  castle,  said  she.  If  you  will  step  this 
way,  I  will  shew  you  a  picture. 

A  picture !  exclaimed  Emily,  and  shudder- 
ed. 

Yes,  ma'am,  a  picture  of  the  late  lady  of  this 
place.  Old  Carlo  just  now  told  me  it  was  her, 
and  I  thought  you  would  be  curious  to  see  it. 
As  to  my  lady,  you  know,  ma'amaelle,  one  can- 
not talk  about  such  things  to  her. 

And  so,  said  Emily,  smilingly,  as  you  must 
talk  of  them  to  somebody — 

Why,  yes,  ma'amselle ;  what  can  one  do  in 
such  a  place  as  this,  if  one  must  not  talk  ?  If  I 
was  in  a  dungeon,  if  they  would  let  me  talk- 
it  would  be  some  comfort ;  nay,  I  would  talk, 
if  it  was  only  to  the  walla.  But  come,  ma'am- 
selle, we  lose  time — let  me  shew  you  to  the  pic- 
ture. 

Is  it  veiled  ?  said  Emily,  pausing. 

Dear  ma'amselle,  said  Annette,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  Emily's  face,  what  makes  you  look  so 
pale  ? — are  you  ill  ? 

No,  Annette,  I  am  well  enough,  but  I  have 
no  desire  to  see  this  picture ;  return  into  the 
hall. 

What!  ma'am,  not  to  see  the  lady  of  this 
castle  ?  said  the  girl— the  lady  who  disappeared 
so  strangely  ?  Well !  now,  I  would  have  run  to 
the  farthest  mountain  we  can  see  yonder,  to 
hare  got  a  sight  of  such  a  picture ;  and,  to  speak 
my  mind,  that  strange  story  is  all  that  make* 
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IM  care  about  this  ok!  castle,  though  it  makes 
me  thrill  all  over,  as  it  were,  whenever  I  think 
of  it. 

Yes,  Annette,  you  love  the  wonderful ;  but 
tlo  you  know  that,  unless  you  guard  against 
this  inclination,  it  will  lead  you  into  all  the  mi- 
sery of  superstition  ! 

Annette  might  have  smiled  in  her  turn  at  this 
sage  observation  of  Emily,  who  could  tremble 
with  ideal  terrors  as  much  as  herself,  and  listen 
almost  as  eagerly  to  the  recital  of  a  mysterious 
story.  Annette  urged  her  request. 

Are  you  sure  it  is  a  picture  ?  said  Emily. 
Have  you  seen  it  ?— Is  it  veiled  ? 

Holy  Maria !  Ma'amselle,  yes,  no,  yes.  I  am 
sure  it  is  a  picture — I  have  seen  it,  and  iUs  not 
veiled. 

The  tone  and  look  of  surprise  with  which  this 
was  uttered  recalled  Emily's  prudence ;  who 
concealed  her  emotion  under  a  smile,  and  bade 
Annette  lead  her  to  the  picture.  It  was  in  an 
obscure  chamber  adjoining  that  part  of  the  castle 
allotted  to  the  servants.  Several  other  portraits 
hung  on  the  walls,  covered,  hike  this,  with  dust 
and  cobweb. 

That  is  it,  ma'amselle,  said  Annette,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  pointing.  Emily  advanced,  and  sur- 
veyed the  picture.  It  represented  a  lady  in  the 
flower  of  youth  and  beauty ;  her  features  were 
handsome  and  noble,  full  of  strong  expression, 
but  had  little  of  the  captivating  sweetness  that 
Emily  had  looked  for,  and  still  less  of  the  pen- 
sive mildness  she  loved.  It  was  a  countenance 
which  spoke  the  language  of  passion,  rather  than 
that  of  sentiment ;  a  haughty  impatience  of  mis- 
fortune— not  the  placid  melancholy  of  a  spirit 
injured,  yet  resigned. 

How  many  years  have  passed  since  this  lady 
disappeared,  Annette  ?  said  Emily. 

Twenty  years,  ma'amselle,  or  thereabout,  as 
they  tell  me ;  I  know  it  is  a  long  while  ago. 
Emily  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  portrait 

I  think,  resumed  Annette,  the  Signor  would 
do  well  to  hang  it  in  a  better  place  than  this  old 
chamber.  Now,  in  my  mind,  he  ought  to  place 
the  picture  of  a  lady,  who  gave  him  all  these 
riches,  in  the  handsomest  room  in  the  castle. 
But  he  may  have  good  reasons  for  what  he  does ; 
and  some  people  do  say,  that  he  has  lost  his 
riches  as  well  as  his  gratitude.  But  hush,  ma'am, 
not  a  word  >  added  Annette,  laying  her  finger 
on  her  lips. — Emily  was  too  much  absorbed  in 
thought  to  hear  what  she  said. 

'Tis  a  handsome  lady,  I  am  sure,  continued 
Annette :  the  Signor  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
put  her  in  the  great  apartment  where  the  veiled 
picture  hangs.  Emily  turned  round.  But  for 
that  matter,  she  would  be  as  little  seen  there  as 
here,  for  the  door  is  always  locked,  I  find. 

Let  us  leave  the  chamber,  said  Emily :  and 
let  me  caution  you  again,  Annette ;  be  guarded 
in  your  conversation,  and  never  tell  that  you 
know  anything  of  that  picture. 


Holy  Mother !  exclaimed  Annette,  it  is  no 
secret ;  why  all  the  servants  have  seen  it  al- 
ready ! 

Emily  started.  How  is  this  ?  said  she — Have 
seen  it  I  When  ?— how  ? 

Dear  ma'amscUe,  there  is  nothing  surprising 
in  that ;  we  had  all  a  little  more  curwwniesa 
than  you  had. 

I  thought  you  told  me  the  door  was  kept 
locked?  said  Emily. 

If  that  was  the  case,  ma'amselle,  replied  An- 
nette,  looking  about  her,  how  could  we  get 
here? 

O,  you  mean  this  picture,  said  Emily,  with 
returning  calmness.  Well,  Annette,  here  is  no- 
thing more  to  engage  my  attention ;  we  will  go. 

Emily,  as  she  passed  to  her  own  apartment, 
saw  Montoni  go  down  to  the  hall,  and  she  turned 
into  her  aunt  s  dressing-room,  whom  she  found 
weeping  and  alone,  grief  and  resentment  strug- 
gling on  her  countenance.  Pride  had  hitherto 
restrained  complaint.  Judging  of  Emily's  dis- 
position from  her  own,  and  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  what  her  treatment  of  her  deserved,  she 
had  believed  that  her  griefs  would  be  cause  of 
triumph  to  her  niece,  rather  than  of  sympathy  ; 
that  she  would  despise,  not  pity  her.  But  she 
knew  not  the  tenderness  and  benevolence  of 
Emily's  heart,  that  had  always  taught  her  to  for- 
get her  own  injuries  in  the  misfortunes  of  her 
enemy.  The  sufferings  of  others,  whoever  they 
might  be,  called  forth  her  ready  compassion, 
which  dissipated  at  once  every  obscuring  cloud 
to  goodness,  that  passion  or  prejudice  might  have 
raised  in  her  mind. 

Madame  Montoni's  sufferings  at  length  rose 
above  her  pride,  and,  when  Emily  had  before 
entered  the  room,  she  would  hsve  told  them  all, 
had  not  her  husband  prevented  her :  now  that 
she  was  no  longer  restrained  by  his  presence,  she 
poured  forth  all  her  complaints  to  ner  niece. 

O  Emily!  she  exclaimed — I  am  the  most 
wretched  of  women — I  am  indeed  cruelly  treat- 
ed !  Who,  with  my  prospects  of  happiness,  could 
have  foreseen  such  a  wretched  fate  as  this  ? — 
who  could  have  thought,  when  I  married  such 
a  man  as  the  Signor,  that  I  should  ever  have  to 
bewail  my  lot  ?  But  there  is  no  judging  what  is 
for  the  best — there  is  no  knowing  what  is  for 
our  good !  The  most  flattering  prospects  often 
change — the  best  judgments  may  be  deceived 
—Who  could  have  foreseen,  when  I  married 
the  Signor,  that  I  should  ever  repent  my  gene- 

Emily  thought  she  might  have  foreseen  it, 
but  this  was  not  a  thought  of  triumph.  She 

E laced  herself  in  a  chair  near  her  aunt,  took  her 
and,  and,  with  one  of  those  looks  of  soft  com- 
passion which  might  characterize  the  counte- 
nance of  a  guardian  angel,  spoke  to  her  in  the 
tenderest  accents.  But  these  did  not  soothe  Ma- 
dame Montoni,  whom  impatience  to  talk  made 
unwilling  to  listen.  She  wanted  to  complain,  not 
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to  be  consoled ;  and  It  was  by  exclamatiohs  of 
complaint  only  that  Emily  learned  the  particular 
circumstances  of  her  affliction. 

Ungrateful  man  !  said  Madame  Montoni,  he 
has  deceived  me  in  every  respect ;  and  now  he 
has  taken  me  from  my  country  and  friends,  to 
shut  me  up  in  this  old  castle ;  and  here  he  thinks 
he  can  compel  me  to  do  whatever  he  designs  ! 
But  he  shall  find  himself  mistaken,  he  shall 
find  that  no  threats  can  alter— But  who  would 
have  believed,  who  would  have  supposed,  that 
a  man  of  his  family  and  apparent  wealth  had 
absolutely  no  fortune  ? — no,  scarcely  a  sequin 
of  his  own !  I  did  all  for  the  best ;  I  thought  he 
was  a  man  of  consequence,  of  great  property,  or 
I  am  sure  I  would  never  have  married  him, — 
ungrateful,  artful  man!  She  paused  to  take 
breath. 

Dear  madam,  be  composed,  said  Emily :  the 
Signer  may  not  be  so  rich  as  you  had  reason  to 
expect,  but  surely  he  cannot  be  very  poor,  since 
this  castle  and  the  mansion  at  Venice  are  his. 
May  I  ask  what  are  the  circumstances  that  par- 
ticularly affect  you  ? 

What  are  the  circumstances !  exclaimed  Ma- 
dame Montoni,  with  resentment :  why,  is  it  not 
sufficient  that  he  had  long  ago  ruined  his  own 
fortune  by  play,  and  that  he  has  since  lost  what 
I  brought  him— and  that  now  he  would  compel 
me  to  sign  away  my  settlements,  (it  was  well  I 
had  the  chief  of  my  property  settled  on  myself,) 
that  he  may  lose  this  also,  or  throw  it  away  in 
wild  schemes  which  nobody  can  understand 
but  himself?  And,  and  is  not  all  this  suf- 
ficient ? 

It  is  indeed,  said  Emily ;  but  you  must  re- 
collect, dear  madam,  that  I  knew  nothing  of  all 
this. 

Well,  and  is  it  not  sufficient,  rejoined  her 
aunt,  that  he  is  also  absolutely  ruined,  that  he 
is  sunk  deeply  in  debt,  and  that  neither  this 
castle,  nor  the  mansion  at  Venice,  is  his  own,  if 
all  his  debts,  honourable  and  dishonourable, 
were  paid? 

I  am  shocked  by  what  you  tell  me,  madam, 
said  Emily. 

And  is  it  not  enough,  interrupted  Madame 
Montoni,  that  he  has  treated  me  with  neglect, 
with  cruelty,  because  I  refused  to  relinquish 
my  settlements,  and,  instead  of  being  frightened 
by  his  menaces,  resolutely  defied  him,  and  up- 
braided him  with  his  shameful  conduct  ?  But  I 
bore  all  meekly, — you  know,  niece,  I  never  ut- 
tered a  word  of  complaint  till  now ;  no !  That 
such  a  disposition  as  mine  should  be  so  imposed 
upon !  That  I,  whose  only  faults  are  too  much 
kindness,  too  much  generosity,  should  be  chain- 
ed for  life  to  such  ?.  vile,  deceitful,  cruel  mon- 
ster !  

Want  of  breath  compelled  Madame  Montoni 
to  stop.  If  anything  could  have  made  Emily 
smile  in  these  moments,  it  would  have  been  this 
speech  of  her  aunt,  delivered  in  a  voice  very  lit- 


tle below  a  scream,  and  with  a  vehemence  of 
gesticulation  and  of  countenance,  that  turned 
the  whole  into  burlesque.  Emily  saw  that  her 
misfortunes  did  not  admit  of  real  consolation, 
and,  contemning  the  common-place  terms  of 
superficial  comfort,  she  was  silent ;  while  Ma- 
dame Montoni,  jealous  of  her  own  consequence, 
mistook  this  for  the  silence  of  indifference  or  of 
contempt,  and  reproaclied  her  with  a  want  of 
duty  and  feeling. 

O !  I  suspected  what  all  this  boasted  sensibi- 
lity would  prove  to  be !  rejoined  she ;  I  thought 
it  would  not  teach  you  to  feel  either  duty  or  af- 
fection for  your  relations,  who  have  treated  you 
like  their  own  daughter  ! 

Pardon  me,  madam,  said  Emily,  mildly,  it  is 
not  natural  to  me  to  boast,  and,  if  it  was,  I  am 
sure  I  would  not  boast  of  sensibility — a  quality, 
perhaps  more  to  be  feared  than  desired. 

Well,  well,  niece,  I  will  not  dispute  with  you. 
But,  as  I  said,  Montoni  threatens  me  with  vio- 
lence, if  I  any  longer  refuse  to  sign  away  my 
settlements,  and  this  was  the  subject  of  our  con- 
test when  you  came  into  the  room  before.  Now, 
I  am  determined  no  power  on  earth  shall  make 
me  do  this.  Neither  will  I  bear  all  this  tamely. 
He  shall  hear  his  true  character  from  me ;  I 
will  tell  him  all  he  deserves,  in  spite  of  his 
threats  and  cruel  treatment 

Emily  seized  a  pause  of  Madame  Montoni 's 
voice  to  speak.  Dear  madam,  said  she,  but  will 
not  this  serve  to  irritate  the  Signor  unnecessari- 
ly? Will  it  not  provoke  the  harsh  treatment 
you  dread? 

I  do  not  care,  replied  Madame  Montoni,  it 
does  not  signify ;  I  will  not  submit  to  such  usage. 
You  would  have  me  give  up  my  settlements, 
too,  I  suppose? 

No,  madam,  I  do  not  exactly  mean  that. 

What  is  it  you  do  mean,  then  ? 

You  spoke  of  reproaching  the  Signor,  said 
Emily,  with  hesitation.— Why,  does  he  not  de- 
serve reproaches  ?  said  her  aunt. 

Certainly  he  does ;  but  will  it  be  prudent  in 
you,  madam,  to  make  them  ? 

Prudent !  replied  Madame  Montoni.  Is  this 
a  time  to  talk  of  prudence,  when  one  is  threat- 
ened with  all  sorts  of  violence. 

It  is  to  avoid  that  violence  that  prudence  is 
necessary,  said  Emily. 

Of  prudence !  continued  Madame  Montoni, 
without  attending  to  her ;  of  prudence  towards 
a  man  who  does  not  scruple  to  break  all  the 
common  ties  of  humanity  in  his  conduct  to  me ! 
And  is  it  for  me  to  consider  prudence  in  my  be- 
haviour towards  him  ?  I  am  not  so  mean. 

It  is  for  your  own  sake,  not  for  the  Signer's, 
madam,  said  Emily,  modestly,  that  you  should 
consult  prudence.  Your  reproaches,  however 
iust,  cannot  punish  him,  but  they  may  provoke 
nim  to  farther  violence  against  you. 

What !  would  you  have  me  submit,  then,  to 
whatever  he  commands— would  you  have  me 
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kneel  down  at  his  feet,  and  thank  him  for  his  with  reflection.  Several  assertions  of  Morano, 
cruelties  ?  Would  you  have  me  give  up  my  set-  which,  on  the  preceding  night,  she  had  believed 
dements  ?  were  prompted  either  by  interest,  or  by  resent- 
How  much  you  mistake  me,  madam !  said  ment,  now  returned  to  her  mind  with  the 
Emily;  I  am  unequal  to  advise  you  on  a  point  strength  of  truth.  She  could  not  doubt  that 
so  important  as  die  last ;  but  you  will  pardon  Montoni  had  formerly  agreed  to  give  her  to  the 
me  for  saying  that,  if  you  consult  your  own  Count  for  a  pecuniary  reward  ; — his  character 
peace,  you  will  try  to  conciliate  Signor  Montoni,  and  his  distressed  circumstances  justified  the 
rather  than  to  irritate  him  by  reproaches.  belief ;  these,  also,  seemed  to  confirm  Morano's 
Conciliate,  indeed  !  I  tell  you,  niece,  it  is  ut-  assertion,  that  he  now  designed  to  dispose  of 
tcrly  impossible ;  I  disdain  to  attempt  it  her,  more  advantageously  for  himself,  to  a  rich- 
Emily  was  shocked  to  observe  the  perv  erted  er  suitor, 
understanding  and  obstinate  temper  of  Madame  Amidst  the  reproaches  which  Morano  had 
Montoni  ;  but,  not  less  grieved  for  her  suffer-  thrown  out  against  Montoni,  he  had  said — he 
ings,  she  looked  round  for  some  alleviating  cir-  would  not  quit  the  castle  he  dared  to  call  hi*, 
cum  stance  to  offer  her.  Your  situation  is,  per-  nor  willingly  leave  another  murder  on  his  con- . 
haps,  not  so  desperate,  dear  madam,  said  Emily,  science— hints  which  might  have  no  other  ori- 
as  you  may  imagine.  The  Signor  may  repre-  gin  than  die  passion  of  the  moment :  but  Emily 
sent  his  affairs  to  be  worse  than  they  are,  for  was  now  inclined  to  account  for  them  more  se- 
the  purpose  of  pleading  a  stronger  necessity  for  riously,  and  she  shuddered  to  think  that  she 
his  possession  of  your  settlement.  Besides,  so  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  to  whom  it  was  even 
long  as  you  keep  this,  you  may  look  forward  to  possible  they  could  apply.  At  length,  consider- 
it  as  a  resource,  at  least,  that  will  afford  you  a  ing  that  reflection  could  neither  release  her  from 
competence,  should  the  Signor's  future  conduct  her  melancholy  situation,  nor  enable  her  to  bear 
compel  you  to  sue  for  separation-  it  with  greater  fortitude,  she  tried  to  divert  her 
Madame  Montoni  impatiendy  interrupted  her.  anxiety,  and  took  down  from  her  litde  library  a 
Unfeeling,  cruel  girl !  said  she,  and  so  you  will  volume  of  her  favourite  Ariosto ;  but  his  wild 
}K-rsuade  me  that  I  have  no  reason  to  complain,  imagery  and  rich  invention  could  not  long  en- 
that  the  Signor  is  in  very  flourishing  circum-  chant  her  attention ;  his  spells  did  not  reach  her 
stances,  that  my  future  prospects  promise  no-  heart,  and  over  her  sleeping  fancy  they  played, 
thing  but  comfort,  and  that  my  griefs  are  as  without  awakening  it. 

fanciful  and  romantic  as  your  own !  Is  it  the  She  now  put  aside  the  book,  and  took  her 
way  to  console  me,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  me  lute,  for  it  was  seldom  that  her  sufferings  refu- 
out  of  my  senses  and  my  feelings,  because  you  sed  to  yield  to  the  magic  of  sweet  sounds ;  when 
happen  to  have  no  feelings  yourself?  I  thought  they  did  so,  she  was  oppressed  by  sorrow,  that 
I  was  opening  my  heart  to  a  person  who  could  came  from  excess  of  tenderness  and  regret ;  and 
sympathize  in  my  distress,  but  I  find  that  your  there  were  times  when  music  had  increased  such 
people  of  sensibility  can  feel  for  nobody  but  sorrow  to  a  degree  that  was  scarcely  endurable ; 
themselves !  you  mav  retire  to  your  chamber,  when,  if  it  had  not  suddenly  ceased,  she  might 
Emily,  without  replying,  immediately  left  the  have  lost  her  reason.  Such  was  the  time  when 
room,  with  a  mingled  emotion  of  pity  and  con-  she  mourned  for  her  father,  and  heard  the  raid- 
tempt,  and  hastened  to  her  own,  where  she  yield-  night  strains  that  floated  by  her  window,  near 
ed  to  the  mournful  reflections  which  a  know-  the  convent  in  Languedoc,  on  die  night  that 
ledge  of  her  aunt's  situation  had  occasioned,  followed  his  death. 

The  conversation  of  the  Italian  with  Valan  court      She  continued  to  play  till  Annette  brought 

in  France  again  occurred  to  her.  His  hints  re-  dinner  into  her  chamber,  at  which  Emily  was 

specting  the  broken  fortunes  of  Montoni  were  surprised,  and  inquired  whose  order  she  obeyed? 

now  completely  justified :  those,  also,  concern-  My  lady's,  ma'amselle,  replied  Annette  :  the 

ing  his  character,  appeared  not  less  so,  though  Signor  ordered  her  dinner  to  be  carried  to  her 

the  particular  circumstances  connected  with  his  own  apartment,  and  so  she  has  sent  you  yours, 

fame,  to  which  the  stranger  had  alluded,  yet  There  have  been  sad  doings  between  them ; 

remained  to  be  explained.    Notwithstanding  worse  than  ever,  I  think, 

that  her  own  observations,  and  the  words  of  *   Emily,  not  appearing  to  notice  what  she  said, 

Count  Morano,  had  convinced  her  that  Monto-  sat  down  to  the  litde  table  that  was  spread  for 

ni's  situation  was  not  what  it  formerly  appeared  her.    But  Annette  was  not  to  be  silenced  thus 

to  be,  the  intelligence  she  had  iust  received  from  easily.  While  she  waited,  she  told  of  the  arri- 
her  aunt  on  this  point  struck  her  with  all  the  .  val  of  the  men  whom  Emily  had  observed  on 

force  of  astonishment,  which  was  not  weakened  the  ramparts,  and  expressed  much  surprise  at 

when  she  considered  the  present  style  of  Mon-  their  strange  appearance,  as  well  as  at  the  man- 

toni's  living,  the  number  of  servants  he  main-  ner  jn  which  they  had  been  attended  by  Mon- 

tained,  and  the  new  expenses  he  was  incurring  toni's  order.   Do  they  dine  with  the  Signor, 

by  repairing  and  fortifying  his  casde.   Her  then  ?  said  Emily. 

anxiety  for  ber'aunt  and  for  herself  increased      No,  ma'amselle,  they  dined  long  ago,  in  an 
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apartment  at  the  north  end  of  the  castle ;  but  I 
know  not  when  they  are  to  go,  for  the  Signor 
told  old  Carlo  to  see  them  provided  with  every- 
thing necessary.  They  have  been  walking  all 
about  the  castle,  and  asking  questions  of  the 
workmen  on  the  ramparts.  I  never  saw  such 
strange-looking  men  in  my  life  ;  I  am  frighten- 
ed-whenever  I  see  them. 

Emily  inquired  if  she  had  heard  of  Count 
Morano,  and  whether  he  was  likely  to  recover : 
but  Annette  only  knew  that  he  was  lodged  in  a 
cottage  in  the  wood  below,  and  that  everybody 
said  be  must  die.  Emily's  countenance  disco- 
vered her  emotion. 

Dear  ma'amselle,  said  Annette,  to  see  how 
young  ladies  will  disguise  themselves  when  they 
are  in  love !  I  thought  you  hated  the  Count,  or 
I  am  sure  I  would  not  nave  told  you ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  have  cause  enough  to  hate  him. 

I  hope  1  hate  nobody,  replied  Emily,  trying 
to  smile ;  but  certainly  I  do  not  love  Count  Mo- 
rano. I  should  be  shocked  to  hear  of  any  per- 
son dying  by  violent  means. 

Yes,  ma'amselle,  but  it  is  his  own  fault. 
Emily  looked  displeased ;  and  Annette,  mis- 
taking the  cause  of  her  displeasure,  immediate- 
ly began  to  excuse  the  Count  in  her  way.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  very  ungenteel  behaviour,  said  she, 
to  break  into  a  lady's  room,  and  then,  when  he 
found  his  discoursing  was  not  agreeable  to  her, 
to  refuse  to  go ;  and  then,  when  the  gentleman 
of  the  castle  comes  to  desire  him  to  walk  about 
his  business — to  turn  round, and  draw  his  sword, 
and  swear  he'll  run  him  through  the  body  !  To 
be  sure  it  was  very  ungenteel  behaviour,  but 
then  he  was  disguised  in  love,  and  so  did  not 
know  what  he  was  about. 

Enough  of  this,  said  Emily,  who  now  smiled 
without  an  effort ;  and  Annette  returned  to  a 
mention  of  the  disagreement  between  Montoni 
and  her  lady.  It  is  nothing  new,  said  she :  we 
saw  and  heard  enough  of  this  at  Venice,  though 
I  never  told  you  of  it,  ma'amselle. 

Well,  Annette,  it  was  very  prudent  of  you 
not  to  mention  it  then  :  be  as  prudent  now ;  the 
subject  is  an  unpleasant  one. 

Ah,  dear  roa'amselle  ! — to  sec  now  how  con- 
siderate you  can  be  about  some  folks,  who  care 
so  little  about  you !  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  so 
deceived,  and  I  must  tell  you.  But  it  is  all  for 
your  own  good,  and  not  to  spite  my  Lady, 
though,  to  speak  truth,  I  have  little  reason  to 

love  her ;  but  

You  are  not  speaking  thus  of  my  aunt,  I 
hope,  Annette  ?  said  Emily,  gravely. 

Yes,  ma'amselle,  but  I  am  though ;  and  if 
you  knew  as  much  as  I  do,  you  would  not  look 
so  angry.  I  have  often,  and  often,  heard  the 
Signor  and  her  talking  over  Your  marriage  with 
the  Count,  and  she  always  advised  him  never  to 
give  up  to  your  foolish  whims,  as  she  was  plea- 
sed to  call  them,  but  to  be  resolute,  and  compel 
you  to  be  obedient,  whether  you  would  or  not. 


And  I  am  sure  my  heart  has  ached  a  thousand 
times,  and  I  have  thought,  when  she  was  so  un- 
happy herself,  she  might  have  felt  a  little  for 
other  people,  and  

I  thank  you  for  your  pity,  Annette,  said  Emi- 
ly, interrupting  her :  but  my  aunt  was  unhap- 
py then,  and  that  disturbed  her  temper  perhaps, 

or  I  think — I  am  sure  You  may  take  away, 

Annette,  I  have  done. 

Dear  ma'amselle,  you  have  eat  nothing  at  all ! 
Do  try  and  take  a  little  bit  more.  Disturbed 
her  temper  truly !  why,  her  temper  is  always 
disturbed,  I  think.  And  at  Thoulouse  I  have 
heard  my  lady  talking  of  you  and  Mons.  Va- 
lancourt  to  Madame  Merveille  and  Madame 
Vaison,  often  and  often,  in  a  very  ill-natured 
way,  as  I  thought,  telling  them  what  a  deal  of 
trouble  she  had  to  keep  you  in  order,  and  what 
a  fatigue  and  distress  it  was  to  her,  and  that  she 
believed  you  would  run  away  with  Mons.  Valan- 
court,  if  she  was  not  to  watch  you  closely ;  and  : 
that  you  connived  at  his  coming  about  the  house  . 
at  night,  and  

Good  God !  exclaimed  Emily,  blushing  deep-  1 
ly,  it  is  surely  impossible  my  aunt  could  thus  \ 
have  represented  me! 

Indeed,  ma'am,  I  say  nothing  more  than  the 
truth,  and  not  all  of  that.  But  I  thought,  my- 
self, she  might  have  found  something  better  to 
discourse  about,  than  the  faults  of  her  own  niece, 
even  if  you  had  been  in  fault,  ma'amselle !  but 
I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  what  she  said.  But 
my  lady  does  not  care  what  she  says  against 
anybody,  for  that  matter. 

However  that  may  be,  Annette,  interrupted 
Emily,  recovering  her  composure,  it  does  not 
become  you  to  speak  of  the  faults  of  my  aunt  to 
roe.  I  know  you  have  meant  well,  but — say  no 
more. — I  have  quite  dined. 

Annette  blushed,  looked  down,  and  then  be- 
gan slowly  to  clear  the  table. 

Is  this,  then,  the  reward  of  my  ingenuous- 
ness? said  Emily,  when  she  was  alone;  the 
treatment  I  am  to  receive  from  a  relation — an  j 
aunt — who  ought  to  have  been  the  guardian,  [! 
not  the  slanderer  of  my  reputation, — who,  as  a 
woman,  ought  to  have  respected  the  delicacy  of 
female  honour,  and,  as  a  relation,  should  have 
protected  mine  !  But,  to  utter  falsehoods  on  so 
nice  a  subject — to  repay  the  openness,  and,  I 
may  say  with  honest  pride,  the  propriety  of  my 
conduct,  with  slander — required  a  depravity  of 
heart,  such  as  I  could  scarcely  have  believed 
existed,  such  as  I  weep  to  find  in  a  relation.  O  ! 
what  a  contrast  does  tier  character  present  to 
that  of  my  beloved  father ;  while  envy  and  low 
cunning  form  the  chief  traits  of  hers,  his  was 
distinguished  by  benevolence  and  philosophic 
wisdom !  But  now  let  me  only  remember,  if 
possible,  that  she  is  unfortunate. 

Emily  threw  her  veil  over  her,  and  went 
down  to  walk  upon  the  ramparts,  the  only  walk, 
indeed,  which  was  open  to  her,  though  she  of- 
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ten  wished  that  Bhe  might  he  permitted  to  ramble 
among  the  woods  below,  and  still  more,  that  she 
might  sometimes  explore  the  sublime  scenes  of 
the  surrounding  country.  But  as  Montoni  would 
not  suffer  her  to  pass  the  gates  of  the  castle,  she 
tried  to  be  contented  with  the  romantic  views  she 
beheld  from  the  walls.  The  peasants,  who  had 
been  employed  on  the  fortifications,  had  left 
their  work,  and  the  ramparts  were  silent  and 
solitary.  Their  lonely  appearance,  together  with 
the  gloom  of  a  lowering  sky,  assisted  the  musings 
of  her  mind,  and  threw  over  it  a  kind  of  me- 
lancholy tranquillity,  such  as  die  often  loved  to 
indulge.  She  turned  to  observe  a  fine  effect  of 
the  sun,  as  his  rays,  suddenly  streaming  from  be- 
hind a  heavy  cloud,  lighted  up  the  west  towers 
of  the  castle,  while  the  rest  of  the  edifice  was  in 
deep  shade,  except  that,  through  a  lofty  gothic 
arch  adjoining  the  tower,  which  led  to  another 
terrace,  the  beams  darted  in  full  splendour,  and 
shewed  the  three  strangers  she  had  observed  in 
the  morning.  Perceiving  them,  she  started,  and 
a  momentary  fear  came  over  her,  as  she  looked 
up  the  long  rampart,  and  saw  no  other  persons. 
While  she  hesitated,  they  approached.  The 
gate  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  whither  they  were 
advancing,  she  knew  was  always  locked,  and  she 
could  not  depart  by  the  opposite  extremity  with- 
out meeting  them  ;  but,  before  she  passed  them, 
•he  hastily  drew  a  thin  veil  over  her  face,  which 
did,  indeed,  but  ill  conceal  her  beauty.  They  look- 
ed earnestly  at  her,  and  spoke  to  each  other  in  bad 

,  Italian,  of  which  she  caught  only  a  few  words ; 

,  but  the  fierceness  of  their  countenances,  now 
that  she  was  near  enough  to  discriminate  them, 
struck  her  yet  more  than  the  wild  singularity 
.of  their  air  and  dress  had  formerly  done.  It 
was  the  countenance  and  figure  of  him  who 
walked  between  the  other  two  that  chiefly  sei- 
zed her  attention,  which  expressed  a  sullen 

i  haughtiness  and  a  kind  of  dark  watchful  vil- 
lainy, and  gave  a  thrill  of  horror  to  her  heart. 
All  this  was  so  legibly  written  on  his  features, 
as  to  be  seen  by  a  single  glance,  for  she  passed 
the  group  swiftly,  and  her  timid  eyes  scarcely 
rested  on  them  a  moment.  Having  reached  the 
terrace,  she  stopped,  and  perceived  the  strangers 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  turrets,  ga- 
aing  after  her,  and  seemingly,  by  their  action,  in 
earnest  conversation.  She  immediately  left  the 
rampart,  and  retired  to  her  apartment. 

In  the  evening,  Montoni  sat  late  carousing 
with  his  guests  in  the  cedar  chamber.  His  re- 
cent triumph  over  Count  Morano,  or,  perhaps, 
some  other  circumstance,  contributed  to  elevate 
his  spirits  to  an  unusual  height.  He  filled  the 
goblet  often,  and  gave  a  loose  to  merriment  and 
talk.  The  gaiety  of  Cavigni,  on  the  contrary, 
was  somewhat  clouded  by  anxiety.  He  kept 
a  watchful  eye  upon  Verezzi,  whom,  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  he  had  hitherto  restrained 
from  exasperating  Montoni  farther  against  Mo- 
rano, by  a  mention  of  his  late  taunting  words. 
vol.  x. 


One  of  the  company  exultingly  recurred  to 
the  event  of  the  preceding  evening.  Verezai'a 
eyes  sparkled.  The  mention  of  Morano  led  to 
that  of  Emily,  of  whom  they  were  all  profuse 
in  the  praise,  except  Montoni,  who  sat  silent, 
and  then  interrupted  the  subject. 

When  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  Monto- 
ni and  his  friends  entered  into  close  conversa- 
tion, which  was  sometimes  checked  by  the  iras- 
cible temper  of  Verezzi,  but  in  which  Montoni 
displayed  his  conscious  superiority,  by  that  de- 
cisive look  and  manner  which  always  accompa- 
nied the  vigour  of  his  thought,  and  to  which 
most  of  his  companions  submitted,  as  to  a  power 
that  they  had  no  right  to  question,  though  of 
each  other's  self-importance  they  were  jealous- 
ly scrupulous.  Amidst  this  conversation  one  of 
them  imprudently  introduced  again  the  name  of 
Morano ;  and  Verezzi,  now  more  heated  by  wine, 
disregarded  the  expressive  looks  of  Cavigni,  and 
gave  some  dark  hints  of  what  had  passed  on  the 
preceding  night.  These,  however,  Montoni  did 
not  appear  to  understand,  for  he  continued  si- 
lent in  his  chair,  without  discovering  any  emo- 
tion, while  the  choler  of  Verezzi  increasing  with 
the  apparent  insensibility  of  Montoni,  tie  at 
length  told  the  suggestion  of  Morano,  that  this 
castle  did  not  lawfully  belong  to  him,  and  that 
he  would  not  willingly  leave  another  murder  on 
his  conscience. 

Am  I  to  be  insulted  at  my  own  table,  and  by  ray 
own  friends?  said  Montoni,  with  a  countenance 
pale  in  anger.  Why  are  the  words  of  that  mad- 
man repeated  to  me  ?  Verezzi,  who  had  expect- 
ed to  hear  Montoni's  indignation  poured  forth 
against  Morano, and  answered  by  thanks  to  him- 
self, looked  with  astonishment  at  Cavigni,  who 
enjoyed  his  confusion.  Can  you  be  weak  enough 
to  credit  the  assertions  of  a  madman  ?  rejoined 
Montoni,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  man  pos- 
sessed by  the  spirit  of  vengeance?  But  he  has 
succeeded  too  well ;  you  believe  what  he  said. 

Signor,  said  Verezzi,  we  believe  only  what  we 
know.— How!  interrupted  Montoni,  sternly: 
produce  your  proof. 

We  believe  otdy  what  we  know,  repeated  Ve- 
rezzi, and  we  know  nothing  of  what  Morano  as- 
serts.— Montoni  seemed  to  recover  himself.  I 
am  hasty,  my  friends,  said  he,  with  respect  to 
my  honour ;  no  man  shall  question  it  with  im- 
punity— you  did  not  mean  to  question  it.  These 
foolish  words  are  not  worth  your  remembrance, 
or  my  resentment.  Verezzi,  here  is  to  your  first 
exploit. 

Success  to  your  first  exploit,  re-echoed  the 
whole  company. 

Noble  Signor,  replied  Verezzi,  glad  to  find  he 
had  escaped  Montoni's  resentment,  with  ray 
good  will,  you  shall  build  your  ramparts  of  gold . 

Pass  die  goblet,  cried  Montoni.— We  will 
drink  to  Signora  St  Aubert,  said  Cavigni.— By 
your  leave,  we  will  first  drink  to  the  lady  of 
the  castle,  said  Bertolini.— Montoni  was  silent. 
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To  the  lady  of  the  castle,  said  his  guests.  He 
bowed  his  head. 

It  much  surprises  me,  Signor,  said  Bertolini, 
that  you  have  so  long  neglected  this  castle ;  it 
is  a  noble  edifice. 

It  suits  our  purpose,  replied  Montoni,  and  i* 
a  noble  edifice.  You  know  not,  it  seems,  by 
what  mischance  it  came  to  me. 

It  was  a  lucky  mischance,  be  it  what  it  may, 
Signor,  replied  Bertolini,  smiling.  I  would  that 
one  so  lucky  had  befallen  me. 

Montoni  looked  gravely  at  him.  If  you  will 
attend  to  what  I  say,  he  resumed,  you  shall 
hear  the  story. 

The  countenances  of  Bertolini  and  Verezzi 
expressed  something  more  than  curiosity ;  Ca- 
vigni,  who  seemed  to  feel  none,  had  probably 
heard  the  relation  before. 

It  is  now  near  twenty  years,  said  Montoni, 
since  this  castle  came  into  my  possession.  I  in* 
herit  it  by  the  female  line.  Tnq  lady,  ray  prede- 
cessor, was  only  distantly  related  to  me  ;  I  am 
the  last  of  her  family.  She  was  beautiful  and 
rich ;  I  wooed  her ;  but  her  heart  was  fixed  up- 
on  another,  and  she  rejected  me.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  she  was  herself  rejected  of 
the  person,  whoever  he  might  be,  on  whom  she 
bestowed  her  favour,  for  a  deep  and  nettled  me- 
lancholy took  possession  of  her;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  she  put  a  period  to  her  own 
life.  I  was  not  at  the  castle  at  the  time ;  but 
as  there  are  some  singular  and  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances attending  that  event,  1  shall  repeat 
them. 

Repeat  them  !  said  a  voice. 

Montoni  was  silent ;  the  guests  looked  at 
each  other,  to  know  who  spoke  ;  but  they  per- 
ceived that  each  was  making  the  same  inquiry. 
Montoni,  at  length,  recovering  himself,  We  are 
overheard,  said  he :  we  will  finish  this  subject 
another  time.    Pass  the  goblet. 

The  cavaliers  looked  round  the  wide  cham- 
ber. 

Here  is  no  person  but  ourselves,  said  Verezzi : 
pray,  Signor,  proceed. 

Did  you  hear  anything?  said  Montoni. 

We  did,  said  Bertolini. 

It  could  be  only  fancy,  3aid  Verezzi,  looking 
round  again.  We  see  no  person  besides  our- 
selves ;  and  the  sound  I  thought  I  heard  seem- 
ed within  the  room.    Pray,  Signor,  go  on. 

Montoni  paused  a  moment,  and  then  proceed- 
ed in  a  lowered  voice,  while  the  cavaliers  drew 
nearer  to  attend. 

Ye  are  to  know,  Signors,  that  the  Lady  Lau- 
rentini  had  for  some  months  shewn  symptoms 
of  a  dejected  mind,  nay,  of  a  disturbed  imagi- 
nation. Her  mood  was  very  unequal ;  some- 
times she  was  sunk  in  a  calm  melancholy,  and 
at  others,  as  I  have  been  told,  she  betrayed 
all  the  symptoms  of  frantic  madness.  It  was 
one  night  in  the  month  of  October,  after  she 
had  recovered  from  one  of  those  fits  of  excess, 
and  had  sunk  again  into  her  usual  melancholy, 


that  she  retired  alone  to  her  chamber,  and  for- 
bade all  interruption.  It  was  the  chamber  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor,  Signors,  where  we  had 
the  affray  last  night.  From  that  hour  she  was 
seen  no  more. 

How !  seen  no  more !  eaid  Bertolini ;  was  not 
her  body  found  in  the  chamber  ? 

Were  her  remains  never  found  ?  cried  the  rest 
of  the  company  all  together. 

Never !  replied  Montoni. 

What  reasons  were  there  to  suppose  she  de- 
stroyed herself,  then  ?  said  Bertolini. — Ay,  what 
reasons  ?  said  Verezzi. — How  happened  it  that 
her  remains  were  never  found  ?  Although  she 
killed  herself,  she  could  not  bury  herself. — Mon- 
toni looked  indignantly  at  Verezzi,  who  began  to 
apologize.  Your  pardon,  Signor,  said  he :  I  did 
not  consider  that  tne  lady  was  your  relative  when 
I  spoke  of  her  so  lightly. 

Montoni  accepted  the  apology. 

But  the  Signor  will  oblige  us  with  the  reasons 
which  urged  him  to  believe  that  the  lady  com- 
mitted suicide. 

Those  I  will  explain  hereafter,  said  Montoni : 
at  present  let  me  relate  a  most  extraordinary 
circumstance.    This  conversation  goes  no  far-  ; 
ther,  Signors.    Listen,  then,  to  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  say. 

Listen  !  said  a  voice. 

They  were  all  again  silent,  and  the  counte- 
nance of  Montoni  changed.  This  is  no  illusion 
of  the  fancy,  said  Cavigni,  at  length  breaking  tlie 
profound  silence. — No,  said  Bertolini ;  I  heard 
it  myelf,  now.  Yet  here  is  no  person  in  the 
room  but  ourselves ! 

This  is  very  extraordinary,  said  Montoni,  sud- 
denly rising.  This  is  not  to  be  borne :  here  is 
some  deception,  some  trick ;  I  will  know  what 
it  means. 

All  the  company  rose  from  their  chairs  in 
confusion. 

It  is  very  odd  !  said  Bertolini.  Here  is  real- 
ly no  stranger  in  the  room.  If  it  is  a  trick,  Sig- 
nor, you  will  do  well  to  punish  the  author  of  it 
severely. 

A  trick  !  what  else  can  it  be?  said  Cavigni, 
affecting  a  laugh. 

The  servants  were  now  summoned,  and  the 
chamber  was  searched,  but  no  person  was  found. 
The  surprise  and  consternation  of  the  company 
increased.  Montoni  was  discomposed.  We  wifl 
leave  this  room,  said  he,  and  the  subject  of  our 
conversation  also  ;  it  is  too  solemn.  His  guests 
were  equally  ready  to  quit  the  apartment ;  but 
the  subject  had  roused  their  curiosity,  and  they 
entreated  Montoni  to  withdraw  to  another  cham- 
ber and  finish  it ;  no  entreaties  could,  however, 
prevail  with  him.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts 
to  appear  at  case,  he  was  visibly  and  greatly 
disordered. 

Why,  Signor,  you  are  not  superstitious,  cried 
Verezzi,  jecringly  ;  you,  who  have  so  ofteu 
laughed  at  the  credulity  of  others  ? 

1  am  not  superstitions,  replied  Montoni,  re- 
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garding  him  with  stern  displeasure,  though  I 
know  how  to  despise  the  common-place  senten- 
ces which  are  frequently  uttered  against  super- 
stition. I  will  inquire  farther  into  this  affair. 
He  then  left  the  room ;  and  his  guests,  separa- 
ting for  the  night,  retired  to  their  respective 
apartments. 


CHAP.  XXI. 


We  now  return  to  Valancourt,  who,  it  may 
he  remembered,  remained  at  Thoulouse,  some 
time  after  the  departure  of  Emily,  restless  and 
miserable.  Each  morrow  that  approached  he 
designed  should  carry  him  from  thence ;  yet  to- 
morrow and  to-morrow  came,  and  still  saw  him 
lingering  in  the  scene  of  his  former  happiness. 
He  could  not  immediately  tear  himself  from  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  converse 
with  Emily,  or  from  the  objects  they  had  view- 
ed together,  which  appeared  to  him  memorials 
of  her  affection,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  surety  for 
its  faithfulness ;  and,  next  to  the  pain  of  bid- 
ding her  adieu,  was  that  of  leaving  the  scenes 
which  so  powerfully  awakened  her  image. 
Sometimes  he  had  bribed  a  servant,  who  had 
been  left  in  the  care  of  Madame  Montoni's  cha- 
teau, to  permit  him  to  visit  the  gardens,  and 
there  he  would  wander  for  hours  together,  rapt 
in  a  melancholy  not  unpleasing.  The  terrace, 
and  the  pavilion  at  the  end  of  it,  where  he  had 
taken  leave  of  Emily  on  the  eve  of  her  depar- 
ture from  Thoulouse,  were  his  most  favourite 
haunts.  There,  as  he  walked,  or  leaned  from 
the  window  of  the  building,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  recollect  all  she  had  said  on  that  night ; 
to  catch  the  tones  of  her  voice,  as  they  faintly 
vibrated  on  his  memory,  and  to  remember  the 
exact  expression  of  her  countenance,  which 
sometimes  came  suddenly  to  his  fancy  like  a 
Vision ;  that  beautiful  countenance,  which  awa- 
kened, as  by  instantaneous  magic,  all  the  tender- 
ness of  his  heart,  and  seemed  to  tell,  with  irre- 
sistible eloquence — that  he  had  lost  her  for 
ever  !  At  these  moments,  his  hurried  steps 
would  have  discovered  to  a  spectator  the  despair 
of  his  heart.  The  character  of  Montoni,  such 
as  he  had  received  from  hints,  and  such  as  his 
fears  represented  it,  would  rise  to  his  view,  to- 
gether with  all  the.  dangers  it  seemed  to  threat- 
en to  Emily  and  to  his  love.  He  blamed  him- 
self that  he  had  not  urged  these  more  forcibly 
to  her  while  it  might  have  been  in  his  power  to 
detain  her,  and  that  he  had  suffered  an  absurd 
and  criminal  delicacy,  as  he  termed  it,  to  con- 
quer so  soon  the  reasonable  arguments  he  had 
opposed  to  this  journey.  Any  evil  that  might 
have  attended  their  marriage  seemed  so  inferior 
to  those  which  now  threatened  their  love,  or 
even  to  the  sufferings  that  absence  occasioned, 


that  he  wondered  how  he  could  have  ceased  to 
urge  his  suit  till  he  had  convinced  her  of  its 
propriety ;  and  he  would  certainly  now  have 
followed  her  to  Italy,  if  he  could  have  been 
spared  from  his  regiment  for  so  long  a  journey. 
His  regiment,  indeed,  soon  reminded  him  that 
he  hau  other  duties  to  attend  than  those  of  love. 

A  short  time  after  his  arrival  at  his  brother's 
house,  lie  was  summoned  to  join  his  brother 
officers,  and  he  accompanied  a  battalion  to  Pa- 
ris ;  where  a  scene  of  novelty  and  gaiety  opened 
upon  him,  such  as,  till  then,  he  had  only  a 
faint  idea  of.  But  gaiety  disgusted,  and  com- 
pany fatigued,  his  sick  mind ;  and  he  became 
an  object  of  unceasing  raillery  to  his  compa- 
nions, from  whom,  whenever  he  could  steal  an 
opportunity,  he  escaped,  to  think  of  Emily. 
The  scenes  around  him,  however,  and  the  com- 
pany with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  mingle,  en- 
gaged his  attention,  though  they  failed  to  amuse 
his  fancy,  and  thus  gradually  weakened  the  ha- 
bit of  yielding  to  lamentation,  till  it  appeared 
less  a  duty  to  his  love  to  indulge  it.  Among 
his  brother  officers  were  many  who  added  to 
the  ordinary  character  of  a  French  soldier's 
gaiety,  some  of  those  fascinating  qualities  which 
too  frequently  throw  a  veil  over  folly,  and  some- 
times even  soften  the  features  of  vice  into  smiles. 
To  these  men  the  reserved  and  thoughtful  man- 
ners of  Valancourt  were  a  kind  of  tacit  censure 
on  their  own,  for  which  they  rallied  him  when 
present,  and  plotted  against  him  when  absent ; 
they  gloried  in  the  thought  of  reducing  him  to 
their  own  level,  and  considering  it  to  be  a  spi- 
rited frolic,  determined  to  accomplish  it. 

Valancourt  was  a  stranger  to  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  scheme  and  intrigue,  against  which  he 
could  not  be  on  his  guard.  He  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  receive  ridicule,  and  he  could  ill 
endure  its  sting  ;  he  resented  it,  and  this  only 
drew  upon  him  a  louder  laugh.  To  escape  from 
such  scenes  he  fled  into  solitude,  and  there  the 
image  of  Emily  met  him,  and  revived  the  pangs 
of  love  and  despair.  He  then  sought  to  renew 
those  tasteful  studies  which  had  been  the  de- 
light of  Ins  early  years ;  but  his  mind  had  lost 
the  tranquillity  which  is  necessary  for  their  en- 
joyment. To  forget  himself,  aud  the  grief  and 
anxiety  which  the  idea  of  her  recalled,  he  would 
quit  his  solitude,  and  again  mingle  in  the  crowd 
— glad  of  a  temporary  relief,  and  rejoicing  to 
snatch  amusement  for  the  moment. 

Thus  passed  weeks  after  weeks,  time  gradual- 
ly softening  his  sorrow,  and  habit  strengthen- 
ing his  desire  of  amusement,  till  the  scenes 
around  him  seemed  to  awaken  into  a  new  cha- 
racter, and  Valancourt  to  have  fallen  among 
them  from  the  clouds. 

His  figure  and  address  made  him  a  welcome 
visitor  wherever  he  had  been  introduced,  and 
he  Boon  frequented  the  most  gay  and  fashionable 
circles  of  Paris.  Among  these  was  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Countess  Lacleur,  a  woman  of  emi- 
nent beauty  and  captivating  manners.  She  had 
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passed  the  spring  of  youth,  but  her  wit  prolong- 
ed the  triumph  of  its  reign,  and  they  mutually 
assisted  the  fame  of  each  other ;  for  those  who 
were  charmed  by  her  loveliness,  spoke  with  en- 
thusiasm of  her  talents  ;  and  others,  who  admi- 
red her  playful  imagination,  declared  that  her 
personal  graces  were  unrivalled.  But  her  ima- 
gination was  merely  playful,  and  her  wit,  if  such 
it  could  be  called,  was  brilliant  rather  than  just ; 
it  dazzled,  and  its  fallacy  escaped  the  detection 
of  the  moment ;  for  the  accents  in  which  she 
pronounced  it,  and  the  smile  that  accompanied 
them,  were  a  spell  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
auditors.  Her  petit*  *ouper*  were  the  most  taste- 
ful of  any  in  Paris,  and  were  frequented  by  many 
of  the  second  class  of  literati.  She  was  fond  of 
music,  was  herself  a  scientific  performer,  and  had 
frequently  concerts  at  her  house.  Valancourt, 
who  passionately  loved  music,  and  who  some- 
times assisted  at  these  concerts,  admired  her  exe- 
cution, but  remembered  with  a  sigh  the  eloquent 
simplicity  of  Emily's  songs,  and  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  her  manner,  which  waited  not  to  be 
approved  by  the  judgment,  but  found  their  way 
at  once  to  the  heart. 

Madame  I  a  Comtesw  had  often  deep  play  at 
her  house,  which  she  affected  to  restrain,  but 
secretly  encouraged;  and  it  was  well  known 
among  her  friends,  that  the  splendour  of  her 
establishment  was  chiefly  supplied  from  the  pro- 
fits of  her  tables.  But  her  petit*  *ouper*  were 
the  most  charming  imaginable !  Here  were  all 
the  delicacies  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world, 
all  the  wit  and  the  lighter  efforts  of  genius,  all 
the  graces  of  conversation — the  smiles  of  beau- 
ty, and  the  charms  of  music ;  and  Valancourt 
passed  his  plcasantcst,  as  well  as  most  danger- 
ous hours,  in  these  parties. 

His  brother,  who  remained  with  his  family 
in  Gascon y,  had  contented  himself  with  giving 
him  letters  of  introduction  to  such  of  his  rela- 
tions, residing  at  Paris,  as  the  latter  was  not  al- 
ready known  to.  Al  Ithese  were  persons  of 
some  distinction ;  and,  as  neither  the  person, 
mind,  nor  manners  of  Valancourt  \he  younger 
threatened  to  disgrace  their  alliance,  they  recei- 
ved him  with  as  much  kindness  as  their  nature, 
hardened  by  uninterrupted  prosperity,  would 
admit  of :  but  their  attentions  did  not  extend  to 
acts  of  real  friendship ;  for  they  were  too  much 
occupied  by  their  own  pursuits,  to  feel  any  in- 
terest in  his ;  and  thus  he  was  set  down  in  the 
midst  of  Paris,  in  the  pride  of  youth,  with  an 
open  unsuspicious  temper  and  ardent  affections, 
without  one  friend  to  warn  him  of  the  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed.  Emily,  who,  had 
she  been  present,  would  have  savejl  him  from 
these  evils,  by  awakening  his  heart,  and  enga- 
ging him  in  worthy  pursuits,  now  only  increased 
his  danger ; — it  was  to  lose  the  grief,  which  the 
remembrance  of  her  occasioned,  that  he  first 
sought  amusement ;  and  for  this  end  he  pur- 


sued it,  till  habit  made  it  an  object  of  abstract 
interest. 

There  was  also  a  Marchioness  Champfort,  a 
young  widow,  at  whose  assemblies  he  passed 
much  of  his  time.  She  was  handsome,  still  more 
artful,  gay,  and  fond  of  intrigue.  The  society, 
which  she  drew  round  her,  was  less  elegant,  and 
more  vicious  than  that  of  the  Countess  Lacleur ; 
but,  as  she  had  address  enough  to  throw  a  veil, 
though  but  a  slight  one,  over  the  worst  parts  of 
her  character,  she  was  still  visited  by  many 
persons  of  what  is  called  distinction.  Valan- 
court was  introduced  to  her  parties  by  two  of  his 
brother  officers,  whose  late  ridicule  he  had  now 
forgiven  so  far,  that  he  could  sometimes  join  in 
the  laugh  which  a  mention  of  his  former  man- 
ners would  renew. 

The  gaiety  of  the  most  splendid  court  in  Eu- 
rope, the  magnificence  of  the  palaces,  entertain- 
ments, and  equipages  that  surrounded  him — all 
conspired  to  dazzle  his  imagination  and  reani- 
mate his  spirits,  and  the  example  and  maxims 
of  his  military  associates  to  delude  his  mind. 
Emily's  image,  indeed,  still  lived  there ;  but  it 
was  no  longer  the  friend,  the  monitor,  that  sa- 
ved him  from  himself,  and  to  which  he  retired 
to  weep  the  sweet,  yet  melancholy  tears  of  ten- 
derness. When  he  had  resource  to  it,  it  assu- 
med a  countenance  of  mild  reproach,  that  wrung 
his  soul,  and  called  forth  tears  of  unmixed  mi- 
sery ;  his  only  escape  from  which  was  to  forget 
the  object  of  it,  and  he  endeavoured,  therefore, 
to  think  of  Emily  as  seldom  as  he  could. 

Thus  dangerously  circumstanced  was  Valan- 
court, at  the  time  when  Emily  was  suffering  at 
Venice,  from  the  persecuting  addresses  of  Count 
Morano,  and  the  unjust  authority  of  Montoni  ; 
at  which  period  we  leave  him. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

The  Image  of  a  wicked,  heinoii*  fault 

Lives  In  hi*  eye ;  that  clnce  aspect  of  hi* 

Doe*  thew  the  mood  of  a  much- troubled  brcact. 

King  John. 

LEAVMfo  the  gay  scenes  of  Paris,  we  return 
to  those  of  the  gloomy  Apennine,  where  Emily's 
thoughts  were  stily  faithful  to  Valancourt. 
Looking  to  him  as  to  her  only  hope,  she  re- 
collected, with  jealous  exactness,  every  assu- 
rance, and  every  proof  she  had  witnessed  of  his 
affection  ;  read  again  and  again  the  letters  she 
had  received  from  him  ;  weighed,  with  intense 
anxiety,  the  force  of  every  word  that  spoke  of 
his  attachment ;  and  dried  her  tears,  as  she 
trusted  in  his  truth. 

Montoni,  meanwhile,  had  made  strict  inqui- 
ry concerning  the  strange  circumstance  of  his 
alarm,  without  obtaining  information  ;  and  was 
at  length  obliged  to  account  for  it,  by  the  rea- 
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hie  supposition  that  it  was  a  mischievous  did  she  wish  to  steal  the  lark's  wing,  and  mount 
trick  played  off*  by  one  of  his  domestics.  His  the  swiftest  gale,  that  Languedoc  and  repose 
disagreements  with  Madame  Montoni,  on  the  might  once  more  be  hers ! 
subject  of  her  settlements,  were  now  more  fre-  Of  Count  Moreno's  health  she  made  frequent 
quent  than  ever ;  he  even  confined  her  entirely  inquiry ;  but  Annette  heard  only  vague  reports 
to  her  own  apartment,  and  did  not  scruple  to  of  his  danger,  and  that  his  surgeon  had  said  he 
threaten  her  with  much  greater  severity  should  would  never  leave  the  cottage  alive ;  while  Emi- 
she  persevere  in  a  refusal.  ly  could  not  but  be  shocked  to  think  that  she, 
Ilea  son,  had  she  consulted  it,  would  now  have  however  innocently,  might  be  the  means  of  his 
perplexed  her  in  the  choice  of  a  conduct  to  be  death  ;  and  Annette,  who  did  not  fail  to  observ  e 
adopted.  It  would  have  pointed  out  the  danger  her  emotion,  interpreted  it  in  her  own  way. 
of  irritating,  by  farther  opposition,  a  man  such  But  a  circumstance  soon  occurred,  which  en- 
as  Montoni,  had  proved  himself  to  be,  and  to  tirely  withdrew  Annette's  attention  from  this 
whose  power  Bhehadso  entirely  committed  her-  subject,  and  awakened  the  surprise  and  curio- 
self  ;  and  it  would  also  have  told  her  of  what  aity  so  natural  to  her.  Coming  one  day  to  Emi- 
extrerae  importance  to  her  future  comfort  it  was,  ly's  apartment,  with  a  countenance  full  of  im- 
to  reserve  for  herself  those  possessions,  which  portance,  What  can  all  this  mean,  ma'amselle  ? 
would  enable  her  to  live  independently  of  Mon-  said  she.  Would  I  was  once  safe  in  Languedoc 
toni,  should  she  ever  escape  from  his  immediate  again,  they  should  never  catch  me  going  on  my 
\  control.  But  6he  was  directed  by  a  more  deci-  travels  any  more !  I  must  think  it  a  fine  thing, 
give  guide  than  reason— the  spirit  of  revenge,  truly,  to  come  abroad,  and  see  foreign  parts !  I 
i  which  urged  her  to  oppose  violence  to  violence,  little  thought'  I  was  coming  to  be  caged  up  in 
f  and  obstinacy  to  obstinacy.  an  old  castle,  among  such  dreary  mountains, 
Wholly  confined  to  the  solitude  of  her  apart-  with  the  chance  of  being  murdered,  or,  what  is 
ment,  she  was  now  reduced  to  solicit  the  society  as  good,  having  my  throat  cut ! 
she  so  lately  rejected ;  for  Emily  was  the  only  What  can  all  this  mean,  indeed,  Annette  ? 
person,  except  Annette,  with  whom  she  was  per-  said  Emily,  in  astonishment, 
mittcd  to  converse.  Ay,  ma  amselle,  you  may  look  surprised  ;  but 
Generously  anxious  for  her  peace,  Emily,  you  won't  believe  it,  perhaps,  till  they  have 
therefore,  tried  to  persuade  when  she  could  not  murdered  you,  too.  You  would  not  believe 
convince,  and  sought,  by  every  gentle  means,  about  the  ghost  I  told  you  of,  though  I  shewed 
to  induce  her  to  forbear  that  asperity  of  reply  you  the  very  place  where  it  used  to  appear  !— 

:he  pride  You  will  believe  nothing,  ma'amselle. 


which  so  greatly  irritated  Montoni.  The 

of  her  aunt  did  sometimes  soften  to  the  soothing       Not  till  you  speak  more  reasonably,  Annette  ; 

voice  of  Emily,  and  there  even  were  moments  for  Heaven's  sake  explain  your  meaning.  You 

when  she  regarded  her  affectionate  attentions  spoke  of  murder ! 

with  good-will.  Ay,  ma'amselle,  they  are  coming  to  murder 

The  scenes  of  terrible  contention,  to  which  us  all,  perhaps ;  but  what  signifies  explaining  ? 

Emily  was  frequently  compelled  to  be  witness,  — you  will  not  believe. 


exhausted  her  spirits  more  than  any  circum-  Emily  again  desired  her  to  relate  what  she 

stances  that  had  occurred  since  her  departure  had  seen,  or  heard. 

from  Thoulouse.  The  gentleness  and  goodness  O  I  have  seen  enough,  ma'am,  and  heard  too 

of  her  parents,  together  with  the  scenes  of  her  much,  as  Ludovico  can  prove.  Poor  soul!  they  will 

early  happiness,  often  stole  on  *her  mind,  like  murder  him  too  !  I  little  thought,  when  he  sung 

the  visions  of  a  higher  world  ;  while  the  charac-  those  sweet  verses  under  my  lattice  at  Venice ! 


leasea 


ters  and  circumstances  now  passing  beneath  her  — Emily  looked  impatient  and  displc 
eye  excited  both  terror  and  surprise.  She  could  Well,  ma'amselle,  as  I  was  saying,  these  prepara- 
acarcely  have  imagined  that  passions  so  fierce  tions  about  the  castle,  and  these  strange-looking 
and  so  various,  as  those  which  Montoni  exhibit-  people  that  are  calling  here  every  day,  and  the 
ed,  could  have  been  concentrated  in  one  indivi-  Signor's  cruel  usage  of  my  lady,  and  his  odd  go- 
dual  ;  yet  what  more  surprised  her  was,  that,  on  ings-on— all  these,  as  I  told  Ludovico,  can  bode 
great  occasions,  he  could  bend  these  passions,  no  good.  And  he  bid  me  hold  my  tongue.  So, 
wild  as  they  were,  to  the  cause  of  his  interest,  says  I,  the  Signor's  strangely  altered,  Ludovico, 
and  generally  could  disguise  in  his  countenance  in  this  gloomy  castle,  to  what  he  was  in  France ; 
their  operation  on  his  mind ;  but  she  had  seen  there,  all  so  gay !  Nobody  so  gallant  to  my  lady, 
him  too  often,  when  he  hud  thought  it  unncces-  then ;  and  he  could  smile,  too,  upon  a  poor  ser- 
sary  to  conceal  his  nature,  to  be  deceived  on  vant,  sometimes,  and  jeer  her,  too,  good  na- 
sucn  occasions.  turedly  enough.  I  remember  once,  when  he  said 
Her  present  life  appeared  like  the  dream  of  a  to  me,  as  I  was  going  out  of  my  lady's  dressing- 
distempered  imagination,  or  like  one  of  those    room — Annette,  says  he  

frightful  fictions  in  which  the  wild  genius  of  the  Never  mind  what  the  Signer  said,  interrupt- 

poets  sometimes  delighted.   Reflection  brought  ed  Emily  ;  but  tell  me,  at  once,  the  circumstance 

only  regret,  and  anticipation  terror.  How  often  which  has  thus  alarmed  you. 
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Ay,  ma'amselle,  that  is  just  what  Ludovico 
says :  says  he,  Never  mind  what  the  Signer  says 
to  you.  So  I  told  him  what  I  thought  about 
the  Signor.  He  is  so  strangely  altered,  said  I : 
for  now  he  is  so  haughty,  and  so  commanding, 
and  so  sharp  with  my  lady ;  and,  if  he  meets 
one,  he'll  scarcely  look  at  one,  unless  it  be  to 
frown.  So  much  the  better,  says  Ludovico,  so 
much  the  better.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
roa'amsclie,  I  thought  this  was  a  very  ill-natured 
speech  of  Ludovico :  but  I  went  on.  And  then, 
says  I,  he  is  always  knitting  his  brows ;  arid  if 
one  speaks  to  him,  he  does  not  hear ;  and  then 
he  sits  up  counselling  so,  of  a  night,  with  the 
other  Signors — there  they  are,  till  long  past 
midnight,  discoursing  together !  Ay,  but,  says 
Ludovico,  you  don't  know  what  they  are  coun- 
selling about.  No,  said  I,  but  I  can  guess — it 
is  about  my  young  lady.  Upon  that,  Ludovi- 
co burst  out  a-laughing  quite  loud ;  so  he  put 
me  in  a  huff,  for  I  did  not  like  that  either  I  or 
you,  ma'amselle,  should  be  laughed  at ;  and  I 
turned  away  quick,  but  he  stopped  me.  Don't 
be  affronted,  Annette,  said  he,  but  I  cannot  help 
laughing ;  and  with  that  he  laughed  again. 
What !  says  he,  do  you  think  the  Signors  sit  up, 
nightafter  night,  only  to  counsel  about  thy  young 
lady !  No,  no,  there  is  something  more  m  the 
wind  than  that.  And  these  repairs  about  the 
castle,  and  these  preparations  about  the  ramparts 
— they  are  not  making  about  young  ladies.  Why, 
surely,  said  I,  the  Signor,  my  master,  is  not 
going  to  make  war  ?  Make  war  ?  said  Ludovi- 
co, what,  upon  the  mountains  and  the  woods  ? 
for  here  is  no  living  soul  to  make  war  upon, 
that  I  see. 

What  arc  these  preparations  for,  then  ?  said 
I ;  why,  surely  nobody  is  coming  to  take  away 
my  master's  castle  ?  Then  there  are  so  many  ill- 
looking  fellows  coming  to  the  castle  every  day, 
says  Ludovico,  without  answering  my  question, 
and  the  Signor  sees  them  all,  and  talks  with 
them  all,  and  they  all  stay  in  the  neighbourhood ! 
By.  holy  St  Marco  !  some  of  them  are  the  most 
cut-throat  looking  dogs  I  ever  set  my  eyes 
upon. 

I  asked  Ludovico  again,  if  he  thought  they 
were  coming  to  take  away  my  master's  castle  ; 
and  he  said.  No,  he  did  not  think  they  were, 
but  he  did  not  know  for  certain.  Then,  yester- 
day, said  he, — but  you  must  not  tell  this,  ma'am- 
selle— yesterday,  a  party  of  these  men  came,  and 
left  all  their  horses  in  the  castle  stables,  where, 
it  seems,  they  are  to  stay,  for  the  Signor  ordered 
them  all  to  be  entertained  with  the  best  proven- 
der in  the  manger;  but  the  men  are  most  of 
them  in  the  neighbouring  cottages. 

So,  ma'amselle,  I  came  to  tell  you  all  this,  for 
I  never  heard  anything  so  strange  in  my  life. 
But  what  can  these  ill-looking  men  be  come 
about,  if  it  is  not  to  murder  us  ?  And  the  Sig- 
nor knows  this,  or  why  should  he  be  so  civil  to 
them  ?  And  why  should  he  fortify  the  castle, 


and  counsel  so  much  with  the  other  Signers, 
and  be  so  thoughtful  ? 

Is  this  all  you  have  to  tell,  Annette?  said 
Emily.  Have  you  heard  nothing  else  that  alarms 
you? 

Nothing  else,  ma'amselle !  said  Annette ;  why, 
is  not  this  enough  ? — Quite  enough  for  my  pa- 
tience, Annette,  but  not  quite  enough  to  con- 
vince me  we  are  all  to  be  murdered,  though  I  ac- 
knowledge here  is  sufficient  food  for  curiosity.— 
She  forbore  to  speak  her  apprehensions,  because 
she  would  not  encourage  Annette's  wild  terrors  ; 
but  the  present  circumstances  of  the  castle  both 
surprised  and  alarmed  her.  Annette,  having 
told  her  tale,  left  the  chamber,  on  the  wing  for 
new  wonders. 

In  the  evening,  Emily  had  passed  some  me- 
lancholy hours  with  Madame  Montoni,  and  was 
retiring  to  rest,  when  she  was  alarmed  by  a 
Btrange  and  loud  knocking  at  her  chamber  door, 
and  men  a  heavy  weight  fell  against  it,  that  al- 
most burst  it  open.  She  called  to  know  who 
was  there,  and  receiving  no  answer,  repeated  the 
call ;  but  a  chilling  silence  followed.  It  occurred 
to  her — for  at  this  moment,  she  could  not  rea- 
son on  the  probability  of  circumstances — that 
some  one  of  the  strangers,  lately  arrived  at  the 
castle,  had  discovered  her  apartment,  and  was 
come  with  such  intent,  as  their  looks  render- 
ed too  possible — to  rob,  perhaps  to  murder  her. 
The  moment  she  admitted  this  possibility,  ter- 
ror supplied  the  place  of  conviction,  and  a  kind 
of  instinctive  remembrance  of  her  remote  situa- 
tion from  the  family,  heightened  it  to  a  degree  that 
almost  overcame  her  senses.  She  looked  at  the 
door  which  led  to  the  staircase,  expecting  to  see 
it  open,  and  listening,  in  fearful  silence,  for  a 
return  of  the  noise,  till  she  began  to  think  it  had 
proceeded  from  this  door,  and  a  wish  of  esca- 
ping through  the  opposite  one  rushed  upon  her 
mind.  She  went  to  the  gallery  door,  and  then, 
fearing  to  open  it,  lest  some  person  might  be 
silently  lurking  for  her  without,  she  stopped, 
but  with  her  eyes  fixed  in  expectation  upon  the 
opposite  door  of  the  staircase.  As  thus  she  stood, 
she  heard  a  faint  breathing  near  her,  and  became' 
convinced  that  some  person  was  on  the  other  aide  \ 
of  the  door,  which  was  already  locked.  She 
sought  for  other  fastening,  but  there  was  none. 

While  she  yet  listened,  the  breathing  was  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  her  terror  was  not  soothed 
when,  looking  round  her  wide  and  lonely  cham- 
ber, she  again  considered  her  remote  situation. 
As  she  stood  hesitating  whether  to  call  for  as- 
sistance, the  continuance  of  the  stillness  surpri- 
sed her ;  and  her  spirits  would  have  revived, 
had  she  not  continued  to  hear  the  faint  breath- 
ing, that  convinced  her  the  person,  whoever  it 
was,  had  not  quitted  the  door. 

A  t  length,  worn  out  with  anxiety,  she  detenni-  . 
ned  to  call  loudly  for  assistance  from  her  case- 
ment, and  was  advancing  to  it,  when,  whether , 
the  terror  of  her  mind  gave  her  ideal  sounds,  or  - 
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that  real  ones  did  come,  she  thought  footsteps 
were  ascending  the  private  staircase ;  and,  ex- 
pecting to  sec  its  door  unclose,  she  forgot  all 
other  cause  of  alarm,  and  retreated  towards  the 
corridor.  Here  she  endeavoured  to  make  her 
escape,  but,  on  opening  the  door  was  very  near 
falling  over  a  person  who  lay  on  the  floor  with- 
out She  screamed,  and  would  have  passed, 
but  her  trembling  frame  refused  to  support  her ; 
and  the  moment,  in  which  she  leaned  against 
the  wall  of  the  gallery,  allowed  her  leisure  to  ob- 
serve the  figure  before  her,  and  to  recognize  the 
features  of  Annette.  Fear  instantly  yielded  to 
surprise.  She  spoke  in  vain  to  the  poor  girl, 
who  remained  senseless  on  the  floor,  and  then, 
losing  all  consciousness  of  her  own  weakness, 
hurried  to  her  assistance. 

When  Annette  recovered,  she  was  helped  by 
Emily  into  the  chamber,  but  was  still  unable  to 
speak,  and  looked  round  her,  as  if  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed some  person  in  the  room.  Emily  tried  to 
soothe  her  disturbed  spirits,  and  forbore,  at  pre- 
sent, to  ask  her  any  questions ;  but  the  faculty 
of  speech  was  never  long  withheld  from  Annette, 
and  she  explained  in  broken  sentences,  and  in 
her  tedious  way,  the  occasion  of  her  disorder. 
She  affirmed,  and  with  a  solemnity  of  conviction, 
that  almost  staggered  the  incredulity  of  Emily, 
that  she  had  seen  an  apparition,  as  she  was  pass- 
ing to  her  bed-room,  through  the  corridor. 

I  had  heard  strange  stories  of  that  chamber 
before,  said  Annette  :  but  as  it  was  so  near 
yours,  ma'amselle,  I  would  not  tell  them  to  you, 
because  they  would  frighten  you.  The  servants 
had  told  me,  often  and  often,  that  it  was  liaunt- 
ed,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  it  was  shut 
up  :  nay,  for  that  matter,  why  the  whole  string 
of  these  rooms,  here,  are  shut  up.  I  quaked 
whenever  I  went  by,  and  I  must  say,  I  did 
sometimes  think  I  heard  odd  noises  within  it 
But,  as  I  said,  as  I  was  passing  along  the  corri- 
dor, and  not  thinking  a  word  about  the  matter, 
or  even  of  the  strange  voice  that  the  Signors 
heard  the  other  night,  all  of  a  sudden  comes  a 
great  light,  and  looking  behind  roe,  there  was  a 
tall  figure,  (I  saw  it  as  plainly,  ma'amselle,  as  I 
see  you  at  this  moment,)  a  tall  figure  gliding 
along  (Oh!  I  cannot  describe  how!)  into  the 
room  that  is  always  shut  up,  and  nobody  has 
the  key  of  it  but  the  Signor,  and  the  door  shut 
directly. 

Then  it  doubtless  was  the  Signor,  said  Emily. 

O  no,  ma'amselle,  it  could  not  be  him,  for  I 
left  him  busy  a-quarrelling  in  my  lady's  dress- 
ing-room ! 

You  bring  me  strange  tales,  Annette,  said 
Emily :  it  was  but  this  morning  that  you  would 
have  terrified  me  with  the  apprehension  of  mur- 
der ;  and  now  you  would  persuade  me  you  have 
seen  a  ghost !  These  wonderful  stories  come  too 
quickly. 

Nay,  ma'amselle,  I  will  say  no  more,  only,  if 
I  had  not  been  frightened,  I  should  not  have 


fainted  dead  away,  so.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could, 
to  get  to  your  door ;  but,  what  was  worst  of  all, 
I  could  not  call  out ;  then  I  thought  something 
must  be  strangely  the  matter  with  me,  and  di- 
rectly I  dropt  down. 

Was  it  the  chamber  where  the  black  veil 
hangs  ?  said  Emily.  O  !  no,  ma'amselle,  it  was 
one  nearer  to  this.  What  shall  I  do,  to  get  to 
my  room  ?  I  would  not  go  out  into  the  corridor 
again  for  the  whole  world ! — Emily,  whose  spi- 
rits had  been  severely  shocked,  and  who,  there- 
fore, did  not  like  the  thought  of  passing  the 
night  alone,  told  her  she  might  sleep  where  she 
was.  O !  no,  ma'amselle,  replied  Annette,  I 
would  not  sleep  in  the  room,  now,  for  a  thou- 
sand sequins ! 

Wearied  and  disappointed,  Emily  first  ridi- 
culed, though  she  snared,  her  fears,  and  then 
tried  to  soothe  them  ;  but  neither  attempt  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  girl  persisted  in  believing  and 
affirming  that  what  she  had  seen  was  nothing 
human.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  Emily 
had  recovered  her  composure,  that  she  recol- 
lected the  steps  she  had  heard  on  the  staircase— 
a  remembrance,  however,  which  made  her  in- 
sist that  Annette  should  pass  the  night  with  her, 
and,  with  much  difficulty,  she  at  length  pre- 
vailed, assisted  by  that  part  of  the  girl's  fear 
which  concerned  the  corridor. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  as  Emily 
crossed  the  hall  to  the  ramparts,  she  heard  a 
noisy  bustle  in  the  court-yard,  and  the  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs.  Such  unusual  sounds  excited  her 
curiosity ;  and,  instead  of  going  to  the  ramparts, 
she  went  to  an  upper  casement,  from  whence  she 
saw,  in  the  court  below,  a  large  party  of  horse- 
men, dressed  in  a  singular,  but  uniform  habit, 
and  completely,  though  variously  armed.  They 
wore  a  kind  of  short  jacket,  composed  of  black 
and  scarlet,  and  several  of  them  had  a  cloak,  of 
plain  black,  which,  covering  the  person  entirely, 
hung  down  to  the  stirrups.  As  one  of  these 
cloaks  glanced  aside,  she  saw,  beneath,  daggers, 
apparently  of  different  sizes,  tucked*  into  the 
horseman's  belt  She  farther  observed,  that 
these  were  carried,  in  the  same  manner,  by  many 
of  the  horsemen  without  cloaks,  most  of  whom 
bore  also  pikes  or  javelins.  On  their  heads  were 
the  small  Italian  caps,  some  of  which  were  dis- 
tinguished by  black  feathers.  Whether  these 
caps  gave  a  fierce  air  to  the  countenance,  or  that 
the  countenances  they  surmounted  had  natural- 
ly such  an  appearance,  Emily  thought  she  had 
never,  till  then,  seen  an  assemblage  of  faces  so 
savage  and  terrific.  While  she  gazed,  she  al- 
most fancied  herself  surrounded  by  banditti ; 
and  a  vague  thought  glanced  athwart  her  fancy 
— that  Montoni  was  the  captain  of  the  group 
before  her,  and  that  this  castle  was  to  be  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  The  strange  and  horrible 
supposition  was  but  momentary,  though  her 
reason  could  supply  none  more  probable,  and 
though  she  discovered,  among  the  band,  the 
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strangers  she  had  formerly  noticed  with  so  much 
alarm,  who  were  now  distinguished  by  the  black 
plume. 

While  she  continued  gazing,  Cavigni,  Verez- 
si,  and  Bertolini,  came  forth  from  the  hall,  ha- 
bited like  the  rest,  except  that  they  wore  hats, 
with  a  mixed  plume  of  black  and  scarlet,  and 
that  their  arms  differed  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  party.  As  they  mounted  their  horses,  Emily 
was  struck  with  the  exulting  joy  expressed  on 
the  visage  of  Verezzi,  while  Cavigni  was  gay, 
yet  with  a  shade  of  thought  on  his  countenance ; 
and  as  he  managed  his  horse  with  dexterity,  his 
graceful  and  commanding  figure,  which  exhi- 
bited the  majesty  of  a  hero,  had  never  appeared 
to  more  advantage.  Emily,  as  she  observed  him, 
thought  he  somewhat  resembled  Valancourt,  in 
the  spirit  and  dignity  of  his  person ;  but  she 
looked  in  vain  for  the  noble,  benevolent  counte- 
nance—the soul's  intelligence,  which  overspread 
the  features  of  the  latter. 

As  she  was  hoping,  she  scarcely  knew  why, 
that  Montoni  would:  accompany  the  party,  he 
appeared  at  the  hall-door,  but  unaccoutred. 
Having  carefully  observed  the  horsemen,  con- 
versed a  while  with  the  cavaliers,  and  bidden 
them  farewell,  the  band  wheeled  round  the  court, 
and,  led  by  Verezzi,  issued  forth  under  the  port- 
cullis ;  Montoni  following  to  the  jortal,  and 
gazing  after  them  for  some  time.  Emily  then 
retired  from  the  casement,  and,  now  certain  of 
being  unmolested,  went  to  walk  on  the  ramparts, 
from  whence  she  soon  after  saw  the  party  wind- 
ing among  the  mountains  to  the  west,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  between  the  woods,  till 
distance  confused  their  figures,  consolidated  their 
numbers,  and  only  a  dingy  mass  appeared  mo- 
ving along  the  heights. 

Emily  observed  that  no  workmen  were  on  the 
ramparts,  and  that  the  repairs  of  the  fortifica- 
tions seemed  to  be  completed.  While  she  saun- 
tered thoughtfully  on,  she  heard  distant  foot- 
steps, and,  raising  her  eyes,  saw  several  men 
lurking  under  the  castle  walls,  who  were  evi- 
dently not  workmen,  but  looked  as  if  they  would 
have  accorded  well  with  the  party  which  was 
gone.  Wondering  where  Annette  had  hid  her- 
self so  long,  who  might  have  explained  some  of 
the  late  circumstances,  and  then  considering 
that  Madame  Montoni  was  probably  risen,  she 
went  to  her  dressing-room,  where  she  mention- 
ed what  had  occurred ;  but  Madame  Montoni 
either  would  not,  or  could  not,  give  any  expla- 
nation of  the  event.  The  Signer  s  reserve  to  his 
wife,  on  this  subject,  was  probably  nothing  more 
than  usual ;  yet  to  Emily  it  gave  an  air  of  mys- 
tery to  the  whole  affair,  that  seemed  to  hint 
there  was  danger,  if  not  villainy,  in  his  schemes. 

Annette  presently  came,  and,  as  usual,  was 
full  of  alarm  ;  to  her  lady's  eager  inquiries  of 
what  she  had  heard  among  the  servants,  she  re- 
plied : 

Ah,  madam !  nobody  knows  what  it  is  all 


about,  but  old  Carlo  ,*  he  knows  well  enough, 
but  I  dare  say  he  is  as  dose  as  his  master.  Some 
say  the  Signor  is  going  out  to  frighten  the  ene- 
my, as  they  call  it :  but  where  is  the  enemy  ? 
Then  others  say,  he  is  going  to  take  away  some- 
body's castle :  but  I  am  sure  he  has  room  enough 
in  his  own  without  taking  other  people's ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  should  like  it  a  great  deal  better,  if 
there  were  more  people  to  fill  it. 

Ah  !  you  will  soon  have  your  wish,  I  fear,  re- 
plied Madame  Montoni. 

No,  madam,  but  such  ill-looking  fellows  are 
not  worth  having.  I  mean  such  gallant,  smart, 
merry  fellows  as  Ludovico,  who  is  always  tell- 
ing droll  stories  to  make  one  laugh.  It  was  but 
yesterday  he  told  me  such  a  humortome  tale  ! 
I  can't  help  laughing  at  it  now. — Says  he- 
Well,  we  can  dispense  with  the  story,  said 
her  lady. — Ah !  continued  Annette,  he  sees  a 
great  way,  a  great  way  farther  than  other  peo- 
ple !  Now  he  sees  into  all  theSignor's  meaning, 
without  knowing  a  word  about  the  matter ! 
How  is  that  ?  said  Madame  Montoni. 
Why  he  says — but  he  made  me  promise  not 
to  tell,  and  I  would  not  disoblige  him  for  the 
world. 

What  is  it  he  made  you  promise  not  to  tell  ?  I 
said  her  lady,  sternly.   I  insist  upon  knowing 
immediately — what  is  it  he  made  you  promise  r 

0  madam,  cried  Annette,  I  would  not  tell  for 
the  universe ! — I  insist  upon  your  telling  this  in- 
stant, said  Madame  Montoni. — O  dear  madam ! 

I  would  not  tell  for  an  hundred  sequins !  You  ' 
would  not  have  me  forswear  myself,  madam  !  ] 
exclaimed  Annette. 

1  will  not  wait  another  moment,  said  Madame 
Montoni.   Annette  was  silent. 

The  Signor  shall  be  informed  of  this  direct- 
ly, rejoined  her  mistress :  he  will  make  you  dis- 
cover all. 

It  is  Ludovico  who  has  discovered,  said  An- 
nette :  but  for  mercy's  sake,  madam,  don't  tell 
the  Signor,  and  you  shall  know  all  directly. — 
Madame  Montoni  said  that  she  would  not. 

Well,  then,  madam,  Ludovico  says,  that  the 
Signor,  my  master,  is — is — that  is,  he  only  thinks 
so,  and  anybody,  you  know,  madam,  is  free  to 
think — that  the  Signor,  my  master,  is—is 

Is  what  ?  said  her  lady,  impatiently. 

That  the  Signor,  my  master,  is  going  to  be— 
a  great  robber — that  is — he  is  going  to  rob  on 
his  own  account ; — to  be  (but  I  am  sure  I  don't 
understand  what  he  means) — to  be  a— captain 
of— robbers. 

Art  thou  in  thy  senses,  Annette?  said  Ma- 
dame Montoni ;  or  is  this  a  trick  to  deceive  me  ? 
Tell  me,  this  instant,  what  Ludovico  did  say  to 
thee ;— no  equivocation ;— this  instant 

Nay,  madam,  cried  Annette,  if  this  is  all  I 
am  to  get  for  having  told  the  secret — Her  mis- 
tress thus  continued  to  insist,  and  Annette  to 
protest,  till  Montoni  himself  ajqiearcd,  who  bade 
the  latter,  leave  the  room,  and  she  withdrew, 
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trembling  for  the  fate  of  her  story.  Emily  also 
was  retiring,  but  her  aunt  desired  she  would 
stay ;  and  Montoni  had  so  often  made  her  a 
witness  of  their  contention,  that  he  no  longer 
had  scruples  on  that  account. 

I  insist  upon  knowing  this  instant,  Signor, 
what  all  this  means,  said  nis  wife : — what  are  all 
these  armed  men,  whom  they  tell  me  of,  gone 
out  about  ? — Montoni  answered  her  only  with  a 
look  of  scorn ;  and  Emily  whispered  something 
to  her.  It  docs  not  signify,  said  her  aunt :  I 
will  know  ;  and  I  will  know,  too,  what  the  cas- 
tle has  been  fortified  for. 

Come,  come,  said  Montoni,  other  business 
brought  me  here.  I  must  be  trifled  with  no 
longer.  I  have  immediate  occasion  for  what  I 
demand — those  estates  must  be  given  up,  with- 
out farther  contention ;  or  I  may  find  a  way — 
They  never  shall  be  given  up,  interrupted 
Madame  Montoni :  they  never  shall  enable  you 
to  carry  on  your  wild  schemes : — but  what  are 
these  ?  I  will  know.  Do  you  expect  the  castle 
to  be  attacked  ?  Do  you  expect  enemies  ?  Am  I 
to  be  shut  up  here,  to  be  killed  in  a  siege  ? 

Sign  the  writings,  said  Montoni,  and  you  shall 
know  more. 

What  enemy  can  be  coming  ?  continued  his 
wife.  Have  you  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
state  ?  Am  I  to  be  blocked  up  here  to  die  ? 

That  may  possibly  happen,  said  Montoni,  un- 
less you  yield  to  my  demand :  for,  come  what 
may,  you  shall  not  quit  the  castle  till  then. — 
Madame  Montoni  burst  into  loud  lamentation, 
which  she  as  suddenly  checked,  considering  that 
t  her  husband's  assertions  might  be  only  artifices 
1  employed  to  extort  her  consent.  She  hinted  this 
I  suspicion,  and,  in  the  next  moment',  told  him 
I  also,  that  his  designs  were  not  so  honourable  as 
to  serve  the  state,  and  that  she  believed  he  had 
only  commenced  a  captain  of  banditti,  to  join 
j  the  enemies  of  Venice  in  plundering  and  laying 
,  waste  the  surrounding  country. 

Montoni  looked  at  tier  for  a  moment  with  a 
steady  and  stern  countenance;  while  Emily 
|  trembled,  and  his  wife,  for  once,  thought  she 
j  had  said  too  much.  You  shall  lie  removed  this 
I  night,  said  he,  to  the  east  turret :  there,  perhaps, 
I  you  may  understand  the  danger  of  offending  a 
f   man  who  has  an  unlimited  power  over  you. 

Emily  now  fell  at  his  feet,  and,  with  tears  of 
terror,  supplicated  for  her  aunt,  who  sat  trem- 
bling with  fear  and  indignation,  now  ready  to 
pour  forth  execrations,  and  now  to  join  the  in- 
tercessions of  Emily.   Montoni,  however,  soon 
\  interrupted  these  entreaties  with  an  horrible 
oath  ;  and,  as  he  burst  from  Emily,  leaving  his 
j  cloak  in  her  hand,  she  fell  to  the  floor,  with  a 
]  force  that  occasioned  her  a  severe  blow  on  the 
t  forehead.  But  he  quitted  the  room,  without  at- 
tempting to  raise  her,  whose  attention  was  called 
;  from  herself  by  a  deep  groan  from  Madame 
Montoni,  who  continued  otherwise  unmoved  in 
her  chair,  and  had  not  fainted.  Emily,  hasten- 


ing to  her  assistance,  saw  her  eyes  rolling,  and 
her  features  convulsed. 

Having  spoken  to  her  without  receiving  an 
answer,  she  brought  water,  and  supported  her 
head,  while  she  held  it  to  her  hps  ;  but  the  in- 
creasing convulsions  soon  compelled  Emily  to 
call  for  assistance.  On  her  way  through  the 
hall,  in  search  of  Annette,  she  met  Montoni, 
whom  she  told  what  had  happened,  and  conjured 
to  return  and  comfort  her  aunt ;  but  he  turned 
silently  away,  with  a  look  of  indifference,  and 
went  out  upon  the  ramparts.  At  length  she 
found  old  Carlo  and  Annette,  and  they  hasten- 
ed to  the  dressing-room,  where  Madame  Mon- 
toni had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  was  lying  in 
strong  convulsions.  Having  lifted  her  into  the 
adjoining  room,  and  laid  her  on  the  bed,  the 
force  of  her  disorder  still  made  all  their  strength 
necessary  to  hold  her,  while  Annette  trembled 
and  sobbed,  and  old  Carlo  looked  silently  and 
piteous] y  on,  as  his  feeble  hands  grasped  those 
of  his  mistress,  till,  turning  his  eyes  upon  Emily, 
he  exclaimed,  Good  God  1  Signora,  what  is  the 
matter  ? 

Emily  looked  calmly  at  him,  and  saw  his  in- 
quiring eyes  fixed  on  her :  and  Annette,  looking 
up,  screamed  loudly ;  for  Emily's  face  was  stain- 
ed with  blood,  which  continued  to  fall  slowly 
from  her  forehead  :  but  her  attention  had  been 
so  entirely  occupied  by  the  scene  before  her, 
that  she  had  felt  no  pain  from  the  wound.  She 
now  held  an  handkerchief  to  her  face,  and,  not- 
withstanding her  fain tn ess,  continued  to  watch 
Madame  Montoni,  the  violence  of  whose  con- 
vulsions was  abating,  till  at  length  they  ceased, 
and  left  her  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 

My  aunt  must  remain  quiet,  said  Emily.  Go, 
good  Carlo ;  if  we  should  want  your  assistance, 
I  will  send  for  you.  In  the  meantime,  if  you 
have  an  opportunity,  speak  kindly  of  your  mis- 
tress to  your  master. 

Alas !  said  Carlo,  I  have  seen  too  much !  I 
have  little  influcr.ee  with  the  Signor.  But  do, 
dear  young  lady,  take  some  care  of  yourself; 
that  is  an  ugly  wound,  and  you  look  sadly. 

Thank  you,  my  friend,  for  your  consideration, 
said  Emily,  smiling  kindly :  the  wound  is  tri- 
fling, it  came  by  a  fall. 

Carlo  shook  his  head,  and  left  the  room ;  and 
Emily,  with  Annette,  continued  to  watch  by 
her  aunt.  Did  my  lady  tell  the  Signor  what 
Ludovico  6aid,  ma'amselle  ?  asked  Annette  in  a 
whisper ;  but  Emily  quieted  her  fears  on  that 
subject. 

I  thought  what  this  quarrelling  would  come 
to,  continued  Annette:  I  suppose  the  Signor 
has  been  beating  my  lady. 

No,  no,  Annette,  you  are  totally  mistaken  ; 
nothing  extraordinary  has  happened. 

Why,  extraordinary  things  happen  here  so 
often,  ma'amselle,  that  there  is  nothing  in  them. 
Here  is  another  legion  of  those  ill-looking  fel- 
lows come  to  the  castle  this  morning. 
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Hush  !  Annette,  you  will  disturb  my  aunt ; 
we  will  talk  of  that  by  and  by. 

They  continued  watching  silently,  till  Ma- 
dame Montoni  uttered  a  low  sigh,  when  Emily 
took  her  hand,  and  spoke  soothingly  to  her; 
but  the  former  gazed  with  unconscious  eyes, 
and  it  was  long  before  she  knew  her  niece.  Her 
first  words  then  inquired  for  Montoni ;  to  which 
Emily  replied  by  an  entreaty,  that  she  would 
compose  Iier  spirits,  and  consent  to  be  kept 
quiet,  adding,  that,  if  she  wished  any  message 
to  be  conveyed  to  him,  she  would  herself  deliver 
it. — No,  said  her  aunt  faintly,  no— I  have  no- 
thing new  to  tell  him.  Does  he  persist  in  say- 
ing I  shall  be  removed  from  my  chamber  ? 

Emily  replied,  that  he  had  not  spoken  on  the 
subject  since  Madame  Montoni  heard  him ;  and 
then  she  tried  to  divert  her  attention  to  some 
other  topic ;  but  her  aunt  seemed  to  be  inat- 
tentive to  what  she  said,  and  lost  in  secret 
thoughts.  Emily,  having  brought  her  some  re- 
freshment, now  left  her  to  the  care  of  Annette, 
and  went  in  search  of  Montoni,  whom  she  found 
on  a  remote  part  of  the  rampart,  conversing 
among  a  group  of  the  men  described  by  Annette. 
They  stood  round  him  with  fierce,  yet  subju- 
gated, looks,  while  he,  speaking  earnestly,  and 
pointing  to  the  walls,  did  not  perceive  Emily, 
who  remained  at  some  distance,  waiting  till  he 
should  be  at  leisure,  and  observing  involunta- 
rily the  appearance  of  one  man,  more  savage 
than  his  fellows,  who  stood  resting  on  his  pike, 
and  looking,  over  the  shoulders  of  a  comrade, 
at  Montoni,  to  whom  he  listened  with  uncom- 
mon earnestness.  This  roan  was  apparently  of 
low  condition ;  yet  his  looks  appeared  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  superiority  of  Montoni,  as  did 
those  of  his  companions ;  and  sometimes  they 
even  assumed  an  air  of  authority,  which  the  de- 
cisive manner  of  the  Signor  could  not  repress. 
Some  few  words  of  Montoni  then  passed  in  the 
wind ;  and,  as  the  men  were  separating,  she 
heard  him  say,  This  evening,  then,  begin  the 
watch  at  sun-set. 

At  sun-set,  Signor,  replied  one  or  two  of  them, 
and  walked  away ;  while  Emily  approached 
Montoni,  who  appeared  desirous  of  avoiding 
her :  but,  though  she  observed  this,  she  had 
courage  to  proceed.  She  endeavoured  to  inter- 
cede once  more  for  her  aunt,  represented  to  him 
her  sufferings,  and  urged  the  danger  of  expo- 
sing her  to  a  cold  apartment  in  her  present  state. 
She  suffers  by  her  own  folly,  said  Montoni, 
and  is  not  to  be  pitied ; — she  knows  how  she 
may  avoid  these  sufferings  in  future — if  she  is 
removed  to  the  turret,  it  will  be  her  own  fault. 
Let  her  be  obedient,  and  sign  the  writings  you 
heard  of,  and  I  will  think  no  more  of  it. 

When  Emily  ventured  still  to  plead,  he  stern- 
ly silenced  and  rebuked  her  for  interfering  in 
his  domestic  affairs,  but  at  length  dismissed  her 
with  this  concession — That  he  would  not  re- 
move Madame  Montoni  on  the  ensuing  night, 


but  allow  her  till  the  next,  to  consider  whether 
she  would  resign  her  settlements,  or  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  east  turret  of  the  castle,  where 
she  shall  find,  he  added,  a  punishment  she  may 
not  expect. 

Emily  then  hastened  to  inform  her  aunt  of 
this  short  respite,  and  of  the  alternative  that 
awaited  her,  to  which  the  latter  made  no  reply, 
but  appeared  thoughtful,  while  Emily,  in  con- 
sideration of  her  extreme  languor,  wished  to 
soothe  her  mind  by  leading  it  to  less  interesting 
topics :  and,  though  these  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Madame  Montoni  became  peevish, 
her  resolution,  on  the  contended  point,  seemed 
somewhat  to  relax,  and  Emily  recommended,  as 
her  only  means  of  safety,  that  she  should  sub- 
mit to  Moutoni's  demand — You  know  not  what 
you  advise,  said  her  aunt.  Do  you  understand,  . 
that  these  estates  will  descend  to  you  at  my  death, 
if  I  persist  in  a  refusal  ? 

I  was  ignorant  of  that  circumstance,  ma- 
dam, replied  Emily,  but  the  knowledge  of  it 
cannot  withhold  nieirom  advising  you  to  adopt 
the  conduct,  which  not  only  your  peace,  but,  I  • 
fear,  your  safety,  requires,  and  I  entreat  that  i 
you  will  not  suffer  a  consideration,  comparative- 
ly so  trifling,  to  make  you  hesitate  a  moment  in  ; 
resigning  them.  \ 

Are  you  sincere,  niece  ? — Is  it  possible  you 
can  doubt  it,  madam  ? — Her  aunt  appeared  to 
be  affected.  You  are  not  unworthy  of  these 
estates,  niece,  she  said :  I  would  wish  to  keep 
them  for  your  sake— you  shew  a  virtue  I  did 
not  expect. 

How  have  I  deserved  this  reproof,  madam, 
said  Emily,  sorrowfully. 

Reproof !  replied  Madame  Montoni :  I  meant 
to  praise  your  virtue. 

Alas !  here  is  no  exertion  of  virtue,  rejoined 
Emily,  for  here  is  no  temptation  to  be  over- 
come. 

Yet  Monsieur  Valancourt— said  her  aunt. — O 
madam  !  interrupted  Emily,  anticipating  what 
she  would  liave  said,  do  not  let  me  glance  on 
that  subject :  do  not  let  my  mind  be  stained 
with  a  wish  so  shockingly  self-interested. — She 
immediately  changed  the  topic,  and  continued 
with  Madame  Montoni  till  she  withdrew  to  her 
apartment  for  the  night. 

At  that  hour  the  castle  was  perfectly  still, 
and  every  inhabitant  of  it,  except  herself,  seem- 
ed to  have  retired  to  rest.  As  she  passed  along 
the  wide  and  lonely  galleries,  dusky  and  silent, 
she  felt  forlorn,  and  apprehensive  of — she  scarce- 
ly knew  what ;  but  when,  entering  the  corridor, 
she  recollected  the  incident  of  the  preceding 
night,  a  dread  seised  her  lest  a  subject  of  alarm, 
similar  to  that  which  had  befallen  Annette, 
should  occur  to  her,  and  which,  whether  real 
or  ideal,  would,  she  felt,  have  an  almost  equal 
effect  upon  her  weakened  spirits.  The  chamber, 
to  which  Annette  had  alluded,  she  did  not  ex- 
actly know,  but  understood  it  to  be  one  of  those  1 
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\  she  must  pass  in  the  way  to  her  own ;  and, 
sending  a  tearful  look  forward  into  the  gloom, 
she  stepped  lightly  and  cautiously  along,  till 
coming  to  a  door,  from  whence  issued  a  low 
-  sound,  she  hesitated  and  paused ;  and,  during 
the  delay  of  that  moment  her  fears  so  much  in- 
f  creased,  that  6he  had  no  power  to  move  from 
'  the  spot.   Believing  that  she  heard  a  human 
'  voice  within,  she  was  somewhat  revived  ;  but, 
in  the  next  moment,  the  door  was  opened  and 
a  pci son,  whom  she  conceived  to  be  Montoni, 
appeared,  who  instantly  started  back,  and  closed 
•  it,  though  not  before  she  had  seen,  by  the  light 
that  burned  in  the  chamber,  another  person  sit- 
ting in  a  melancholy  attitude  by  the  fire.  Her 
terror  vanished,  but  her  astonishment  only  be- 
gan, which  was  now  roused  by  the  mysterious 
secrecy  of  Montoni's  manner,  and  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  person  whom  he  thus  visited  at  mid- 
night, in  an  apartment  which  had  long  been 
shut  up,  and  of  which  such  extraordinary  re- 
ports were  circulated. 

While  she  thus  continued  hesitating,  strongly 
prompted  to  watch  Montoni's  motions,  yet  fear- 
ing to  irritate  him  by  appearing  to  notice  them, 
the  door  was  again  opened  cautiously,  and  as 
instantly  closed  as  before.  She  then  stepped 
softly  to  her  chamber,  which  was  the  next  but 
one  to  this,  but,  having  put  down  her  lamp,  re- 
turned to  an  obscure  comer  of  the  corridor,  to 
observe  the  proceedings  of  this  half- seen  person, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  indeed  Montoni. 

Having  waited  in  silent  expectation  for  a  few 
minutes,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  it  was 
again  opened,  and  the  same  person  appeared, 
whom  sne  now  knew  to  be  Montoni.  He  looked 
cautiously  around,  without  perceiving  her,  then, 
stepping  forward,  closed  the  door,  and  left  the 
corridor.  Soon  after,  Emily  heard  the  door 
fastened  on  the  inside,  and  she  withdrew  to  her 
chamber,  wondering  at  what  she  had  witnessed. 

It  was  now  twelve  o'clock.  As  she  closed  her 
casement,  she  heard  footsteps  on  the  terrace  be- 
low, and  saw  imperfectly,  through  the  gloom,  se- 
veral persons  advancing,  who  passed  under  the 
casement.  She  then  heard  the  clink  of  arras, 
and,  in  the  next  moment,  the  watch-word ;  when 
recollecting  the  command  she  had  overheard 
from  Montoni,  and  the  hour  of  the  night,  she 
understood  that  these  men  were,  for  the  first 
time,  relieving  guard  in  the  castle.  Having 
listened  till  all  was  again  still,  she  retired  to 
sleep. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

And  ilull  no  toy  of  death. 
With  pleasing  murmur,  wxithc 

Hit  parted  will  > 


On  the  following  morning,  Emily  went  early 


to  the  apartment  of  Madame  Montoni,  who  had 
slept  well,  and  was  much  recovered.  Her  spirits 
also  had  returned  with  her  health,  and  her  re- 
solution to  oppose  Montoni's  demands  revived, 
though  it  yet  struggled  with  her  fears,  which 
Emily,  who  trembled  for  the  consequence  of 
farther  opposition,  endeavoured  to  confirm. 

Her  aunt,  as  has  been  already  shewn,  had  a 
disposition  which  delighted  in  contradiction, 
ana  which  taught  her,  when  unpleasant  circum- 
stances were  offered  to  her  understanding,  not 
to  inquire  into  their  truth,  but  to  seek  for  ar- 
guments by  which  she  might  make  them  ap- 
pear false.  Long  habit  had  so  entirely  confirm- 
ed this  natural  propensity,  that  she  was  not  con- 
scious of  possessing  it.  Emily's  remonstrances 
and  representations,  therefore,  roused  her  pride, 
instead  of  alarming  or  convincing  her  judgment, 
and  she  still  relied  upon  the  discovery  of  some 
means  by  which  she  might  yet  avoid  submit- 
ting to  the  demand  of  her  husband.  Consi- 
dering that  if  she  could  once  escape  from  his 
castle,  she  might  defy  his  power,  and,  obtain- 
ing a  decisive  separation,  live  in  comfort  on  the 
estates  that  yet  remained  for  her,  she  mention- 
ed this  to  her  niece,  who  accorded  with  her  in 
the  wish,  but  differed  from  her  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  its  completion.  She  represented  the 
impossibility  of  passing  the  gates,  secured  and 
guarded  as  they  were,  and  the  extreme  danger 
of  committing  her  design  to  the  discretion  of  a 
servant,  who  might  either  purposely  betray,  or 
accidentally  disclose  it. — Montoni's  vengeance 
would  also  disdain  restraint,  if  her  intention 
was  detected :  and,  though  Emily  wished,  as 
fervently  as  she  could  do,  to  regain  her  free- 
dom, and  return  to  France,  she  consulted  only 
Madame  Montoni's  safety,  and  persevered  in 
advising  her  to  relinquish  her  settlement,  with- 
out braving  farther  outrage. 

The  struggle  of  contrary  emotions,  however, 
continued  to  rage  in  her  aunt's  bosom,  and  she 
still  brooded  over  the  chance  of  effecting  an  es- 
cape. While  she  thus  sat,  Montoni  entered  the 
room,  and,  without  noticing  his  wife's  indispo- 
sition, said,  that  be  came  to  remind  her  of  the 
impolicy  of  trifling  with  him,  and  that  he  gave 
her  only  till  the  evening  to  determine,  whether 
she  would  consent  to  his  demand,  or  compel 
him,  by  a  refusal,  to  remove  her  to  the  east  tur- 
ret. He  added,  that  a  party  of  cavaliers  would 
dine  with  him  that  day,  and  that  he  expected 
she  would  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  where 
Emily  also  must  be  present.  Madame  Montoni 
was  now  on  the  point  of  uttering  an  absolute 
refusal,  but  suddenly  considering  that  her  liber- 
ty, during  this  entertainment,  though  circum- 
scribed, might  favour  her  farther  plans,  she  ac- 
quiesced with  seeming  reluctance,  and  Montoni 
soon  after  left  the  apartment.  His  command 
struck  Emily  with  surprise  and  apprehension, 
who  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  being  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  strangers,  such  as  her  fancy  re- 
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£ resented  these  to  be,  and  the  words  of  Count 
lorano,  now  again  recollected,  did  not  soothe 
her  fears. 

When  she  withdrew  to  prepare  for  dinner, 
she  dressed  herself  with  even  more  simplicity 
than  usual,  that  she  might  escape  observation 
— a  policy  which  did  not  avail  her,  for,  as  she 
repassed  to  her  aunt's  apartment,  she  was  met 
by  Montoni,  who  censured  what  he  called  her 
prudish  appearance,  and  insisted  that  she  should 
wear  the  most  splendid  dress  she  had,  even  that 
which  had  been  prepared  for  her  intended  nup- 
tials with  Count  Morano,  and  which,  it  now  ap- 
peared, her  aunt  had  carefully  brought  with  her 
from  Venice.  This  was  made,  not  in  the  Vene- 
tian, but  in  the  Neapolitan  fashion,  so  as  to  set 
off  the  shape  and  figure  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
In  it,  her  beautiful  chesnut  tresses  were  negli- 
gently bound  up  in  pearls,  and  suffered  to  fall 
back  again  on  her  neck.  The  simplicity  of  a  bet- 
ter taste  than  Madame  Montoni's  was  conspicu- 
ous in  this  dress,  splendid  as  it  was,  and  Emily's 
unaffected  beauty  never  had  appeared  more  cap- 
tivatingly.  She  had  now  only  to  hope  that  Mon- 
toni's order  was  prompted,  not  by  any  extraor- 
dinary design,  but  by  an  ostentation  of  display- 
ing his  family,  richly  attired,  to  the  eyes  of 
strangers ;  yet  nothing  less  than  his  absolute 
command  could  have  prevailed  with  her  to  wear 
a  dress  that  had  been  designed  for  such  an  of- 
fensive purpose,  much  less  to  have  worn  it  on 
this  occasion.  As  she  descended  to  dinner,  the 
emotion  of  her  mind  threw  a  faint  blush  over 
her  countenance,  and  heightened  its  interesting 
expression ;  for  timidity  had  made  her  linger 
in  tier  apartment  till  the  utmost  moment,  and, 
when  she  entered  the  hall,  in  which  a  kind  of 
state  dinner  was  spread,  Montoni  and  his  guests 
were  already  seated  at  the  table.  She  was  then 
going  to  place  herself  by  her  aunt ;  but  Mon- 
toni waved  his  hand,  and  two  of  the  cavaliers 
rose,  and  seated  her  between  them. 

The  eldest  of  these  was  a  tall  man,  with  strong 
Italian  features,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  dark  pe- 
netrating eyes,  that  flashed  with  fire  when  ni3 
mind  was  agitated,  and,  even  in  its  state  of  rest, 
retained  somewhat  of  the  wildness  of  the  pas- 
sions. His  visage  was  long  and  narrow,  and  his 
complexion  of  a  sickly  yellow. 

The  other,  who  appeared  to  be  about  forty, 
had  features  of  a  different  cast,  yet  Italian,  and 
his  look  was  slow,  subtie,  and  penetrating ;  his 
eyes,  of  a  dark  grey,  were  small  and  hollow ;  his 
complexion  was  a  sun-burnt  brown,  and  the 
contour  of  his  face,  though  inclined  to  oval,  was 
irregular  and  ill-formed. 

Eight  other  guests  sat  round  the  table,  who 
were  all  dressed  in  an  uniform,  and  had  all  an 
expression,  more  or  less,  of  wild  fierceness,  of 
subtle  design,  or  of  licentious  passions.  As  Emily 
timidly  surveyed  them,  sheremembercd  the  scene 
of  the  ]m;ceding  morning,  and  again  almost  fan- 
cied herself  surrounded  by  banditti :  then,  look- 


ing back  to  the  tranquillity  of  her  early  life,  she 
felt  scarcely  less  astonishment  than  grief  at  her 
present  situation.  The  scene,  in  which  they  sat, 
assisted  the  illusion  ;  it  was  an  ancient  hall, , 
gloomy  from  the  style  of  its  architecture,  from  ! 
its  great  extent,  and  because  almost  the  only  ; 
light  it  received  was  from  one  large  gothic  win-  } 
dow,  and  from  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  which,  ) 
being  open,  admitted  likewise  a  view  of  the  west  \ 
rampart,  with  the  wild  mountains  of  the  Apen-  J 
nine  beyond. 

The  middle  compartment  of  this  hall  rose  into  \ 
a  vaulted  roof,  enriched  with  fret-work,  and  j 
supported,  on  three  sides,  by  pillars  of  marble,  ! 
beyond  these,  long  colonnades  retired  in  gloomy 
grandeur,  till  the  extent  was  lost  in  twilight. 
The  lightest  footsteps  of  the  servants,  as  they 
advanced  through  these,  were  returned  in  whis- 
pering echoes,  and  their  figures,  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance imperfectly  through  the  dusk,  frequently 
awakened  Emily's  imagination.  She  looked  al-  ' 
ternately  at  Montoni,  at  his  guests,  and  on  the 
surrounding  scene ;  and  then,  remembering  her 
dear  native  province,  her  pleasant  home,  and 
the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  the  friends  whom 
she  had  lost,  grief  and  surprise  again  occupied 
her  mind. 

When  her  thoughts  could  return  from  these 
considerations,  she  fancied  she  observed  an  air 
of  authority  towards  his  guests,  such  as  she  had 
never  before  seen  him  assume,  though  he  had 
always  been  distinguished  by  a  haughty  car- 
riage ;  there  was  something  also  in  the  manners 
of  the  strangers,  that  seemed  perfectly,  though 
not  servilely,  to  acknowledge  his  superiority. 

During  dinner,  the  conversation  was  chiefly 
on  war  and  politics.  They  talked  with  energy 
of  the  state  of  Venice,  its  dangers,  the  character 
of  the  reigning  Doge,  and  of  the  chief  senators  ; 
and  then  spoke  of  the  state  of  Rome.  When 
the  repast  was  over,  they  rose,  and,  each  filling 
his  goblet  with  wine  from  the  gilded  ewer  that 
stood  beside  him,  drank — Success  to  our  ex- 
ploits !  Montoni  was  lifting  his  goblet  to  his  lips 
to  drink  this  toast,  when  suddenly  the  wine  hiss- 
ed, rose  to  the  brim,  and,  as  he  held  the  glass 
from  him,  it  burst  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

To  him,  who  constantly  used  that  sort  of  Ve-  j 
nice  glass,  which  had  the  quality  of  breaking  / 
upon  receiving  poisoned  liquor,  a  suspicion  that  / 
some  of  his  guests  had  endeavoured  to  betray  i 
hiin  instantly  occurred,  and  he  ordered  all  the 
gates  to  be  closed,  drew  his  sword,  and  looking 
round  on  them,  who  stood  in  silent  amazement, 
exclaimed,  Here  is  a  traitor  among  us ;  let  those 
that  arc  innocent  assist  in  discovering  the  guilty. 

Indignation  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  ca- 
valiers, who  all  drew  their  swords  ;  and  Ma- 
dame Montoni,  terrified  at  what  might  ensue, 
was  hastening  from  the  hall,  when  her  husband 
commanded  her  to  stay  ;  but  his  farther  words 
could  not  now  be  distinguished,  for  the  voice  of 
every  person  rose  together.    His  order,  that  all 
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the  servants  should  appear,  was  at  length  obey- 
ed, and  they  declared  their  ignorance  of  any  de- 
ceit— a  protestation  which  could  not  be  belie- 
ved ;  for  it  was  evident  that,  as  Montoni's  li- 
quor, and  his  only,  had  been  poisoned,  a  deli- 
berate design  had  been  formed  against  his  life, 
which  could  not  have  been  carried  so  far  to- 
wards its  accomplishment,  without  the  conni- 
vance of  the  servant  who  had  the  care  of  the 
wine  ewers. 

This  roan,  with  another,  whose  face  betrayed 
either  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  or  the  fear  of 
punishment,  Montoni  ordered  to  be  chained  in- 
stantly, and  confined  in  a  strong  room,  which 
had  formerly  been  used  as  a  prison.  Thither, 
likewise,  he  would  have  sent  all  his  guests,  had 
he  not  foreseen  the  consequence  of  so  bold  and 
unjustifiable  a  proceeding.  As  to  those,  there- 
fore, he  contented  himself  with  swearing,  that 
no  man  should  pass  the  gates  till  this  extraor- 
dinary affair  had  been  investigated ;  and  then 
sternly  bade  his  wife  retire  to  her  apartment, 
whither  he  suffered  Emily  to  attend  her. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  he  followed  to  the 
dressing-room  ;  and  Emily  observed,  with  hor- 
ror, his  dark  countenance  and  quivering  lip, 
>  and  heard  him  denounce  vengeance  on  her 
aunt. 

It  will  avail  you  nothing,  said  he  to  his  wife, 
to  deny  the  fact ;  I  have  proof  of  your  guilt. 
Your  only  chance  of  mercy  rests  on  a  full  con- 
fession ; — there  is  nothing  to  hope  from  sullen- 
ness,  or  falsehood ;  your  accomplice  has  con- 
*  fessed  all. 

Emily's  fainting  spirits  were  roused  by  asto- 
nishment, as  she  heard  her  aunt  accused  of  a 
crime  so  atrocious,  and  she  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment^admit  the  possibility  of  her  guilt.  Mean- 
while Madame  Montoni's  agitation  did  not  per- 
mit her  to  reply  ;  alternately  her  complexion 
varied  from  livid  paleness  to  a  crimson  flush  ; 
and  she  trembled, — but  whether  with  fear,  or 
with  indignation,  it  were  difficult  to  decide. 

Spare  your  words,  said  Montoni,  seeing  her 
about  to  speak,  your  countenance  makes  full 
confession  of  your  crime — You  shall  be  in- 
stantly removed  to  the  cast  turret. 

This  accusation,  said  Madame  Montoni,  speak- 
:  ing  with  difficulty i  is  used  only  as  an  excuse  for 
;  your  cruelty  ;  I  disdain  to  reply  to  it.  You  do 
not  believe  me  guilty. 

Signor  !  said  Emily,  solemnly,  this  dreadful 
charge,  I  would  answer  with  my  life,  is  false. 
Nay,  Signor,  she  added,  observing  the  severity 
of  nis  countenance,  this  is  no  moment  for  re- 
straint on  my  part ;  I  do  not  scruple  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  deceived — most  wickedly  deceived, 
by  the  suggestion  of  some  person  who  aim?  at 
the  ruin  of  my  aunt : — it  is  impossible  that  you 
could  yourself  have  imagined  a  crime  so  hide- 
ous. 

Montoni,  his  lips  trembling  more  than  be- 
fore, replied  only,  If  you  value  your  own  safe- 


ty, addressing  Emily,  you  will  be  silent.  I  shall 
knowhow  to  interpret  your  remonstrances  should 
you  persevere  in  them. 

Emily  raised  her  eyes  calmly  to  Heaven. 
Here  is,  indeed,  then,  nothing  to  hope  !  said 
she. 

Peace !  cried  Montoni,  or  you  shall  find  there 
is  something  to  fear. 

He  turned  to  his  wife,  who  had  now  recover- 
ed her  spirits,  and  who  vehemently  and  wildly 
remonstrated  upon  this  mysterious  suspicion : 
but  Montoni's  rage  heightened  with  her  indig- 
nation, and  Emily,  dreading  the  event  of  it, 
threw  herself  between  them,  and  clasped  his 
knees  in  silence,  looking  up  in  his  face  with  an 
expression  that  might  nave  softened  the  heart 
of  a  fiend.  Whether  his  was  hardened  by  a  con- 
viction of  Madame  Montoni's  guilt,  or  that  a 
bare  suspicion  of  it  made  him  eager  to  exercise 
vengeance,  he  was  totally  and  alike  insensible 
to  the  distress  of  his  wife,  and  to  the  pleading 
looks  of  Emily,  whom  he  made  no  attempt  to 
raise,  but  was  vehemently  menacing  both,  when 
he  was  called  out  of  the  room  by  some  person 
at  the  door.  As  he  shut  the  door,  Emily  heard 
him  turn  the  lock  and  take  out  the  key ;  so  that 
Madame  Montoni  and  herself  were  now  pri- 
soners ;  and  she  saw  that  his  designs  became 
more  and  more  terrible.  Her  endeavours  to  ex- 
plain his  motives  for  this  circumstance  were  al- 
most as  ineffectual  as  those  to  soothe  the  distress 
of  her  aunt,  whose  innocence  she  could  not 
doubt ;  but  she  at  length  accounted  for  Mon- 
toni's readiness  to  suspect  his  wife,  by  his  own 
consciousness  of  cruelty  towards  her,  and  for  the 
sudden  violence  of  his  present  conduct  against 
both,  before  even  his  suspicions  could  be  com- 
pletely formed,  by  his  general  eagerness  to  effect 
suddenly  whatever  he  was  led  to  desire,  and 
his  carelessness  of  justice,  or  humanity,  in  ac- 
complishing it. 

Madame  Montoni,  after  some  time,  again  look- 
ed round,  in  search  of  a  possibility  of  escape 
from  the  castle,  and  conversed  witn  Emily  on 
the  subject,  who  was  now  willing  to  encounter 
any  hazard,  though  she  forbore  to  encourage  a 
hope  in  her  aunt  which  she  herself  did  not  ad- 
mit. How  strongly  the  edifice  was  secured,  and 
how  vigilantly  guarded,  she  knew  too  well ;  and 
trembled  to  commit  their  safety  to  the  caprice 
of  the  servant,  whose  assistance  they  must  soli- 
cit. Old  Carlo  was  compassionate,  hut  he  seem- 
ed to  be  too  much  in  his  master's  interest  to  be 
trusted  by  them  ;  Annette  could  of  herself  do 
little,  and  Emily  knew  Ludovico  only  from  her 
report.  At  present,  however,  these  considerations 
were  useless,  Madame  Montoni  and  her  niece 
being  shut  up  from  all  intercourse,  even  with  the 
persons  whom  there  might  be  these  reasons  to 
reject. 

In  the  lull,  confusion  and  tumult  still  reign- 
ed. Emily,  as  she  listened  anxiously  to  the 
murmur  that  sounded  along  the  gallery  some- 
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times  fancied  she  heard  the  clashing  of  swords,  sounded  in  the  lock ;  the  door  opened,  and  Mon-  ■ 

and  when  she  considered  the  nature  of  the  pro-  toni  appeared,  followed  by  three  ruffian-like] 

vocation  given  by  Montoni,  and  his  impetuosity,  men.    Execute  your  orders,  said  he,  turning  to 

it  appeared  probable  that  nothing  less  than  arms  them,  and  pointing  to  his  wife,  who  shrieked, 

would  terminate  the  contention.  Madame  Mon-  but  was  immediately  carried  from  the  room  ; 

toni,  having  exhausted  all  her  expressions  of  in-  while  Emily  sunk,  senseless,  on  a  couch,  by  ' 

dignation,  and  Emily  hers  of  comfort,  they  re-  which  she  had  endeavoured  to  support  herself, 

roained  silent,  in  that  kind  of  breathless  still-  When  she  recovered,  she  was  alone,  and  rccol- 

ness,  which,  in  nature,  often  succeeds  to  the  up-  lected  only  that  Madame  Montoni  had  been 

roar  of  conflicting  elements ;  a  stillness  like  the  there,  together  with  some  unconnected  narticu- 

morning  that  dawns  upon  the  ruins  of  an  earth-  lars  of  the  preceding  transaction,  which  were, 

quake.  however,  sufficient  to  renew  all  her  terror.  She 

An  uncertain  kind  of  terror  pervaded  Emily's  looked  wildly  round  the  apartment,  as  if  in  search 
mind ;  the  circumstances  of  the  past  hour  still  of  some  means  of  intelligence  concerning  her 
came  dimly  and  confusedly  to  her  memory ;  and  aunt,  while  neither  her  own  danger,  nor  an  idea 
her  thoughts  were  various  and  rapid,  though  of  escaping  from  the  room,  immediately  occur- 
without  tumult.  red. 

From  this  state  of  waking  visions  she  was  re-      When  her  recollection  was  more  complete,  she 

called  by  a  knocking  at  the  chamber-door,  and,  raised  herself  and  went,  but  with  only  a  faint 

inquiring  who  was  there,  heard  the  whispering  hope,  to  examine  whether  the  door  was  unfast- 

voice  of  Annette.  ened.  It  was  so,  and  she  then  stepped  timidly  out 

Dear  madam,  let  me  come  in ;  I  have  a  great  into  the  gallery,  but  paused  there,  uncertain 

deal  to  say,  said  the  poor  girl.  which  way  she  should  proceed.  Her  first  wish 

The  door  is  locked,  answered  her  lady.  was  to  gather  some  information  as  to  her  aunt, 

Yes,  ma'am,  but  do  pray  open  it.  and  she  at  length  turned  her  steps  to  go  to  the 

The  Signor  has  the  key,  said  Madame  Mon-  lesser  hall,  where  Annette  and  the  other  servants 

toni.  usually  waited. 

O  blessed  Virgin !  what  will  become  of  us?       Everywhere,  as  she  passed,  she  heard  from  a 

exclaimed  Annette.  distance,  theuproar  of  contention, and  the  figures 

Assist  us  to  escape,  said  her  mistress.  Where  and  faces  which  she  met,  hurrying  along  the  pas- 
is  Ludovico  ?  sages,  struck  her  mind  with  dismay.  Emily  might 

Below  in  the  hall,  ma'am,  amongst  them  all,  now  have  appeared  like  an  angel  of  light,  en- 
fighting  with  the  best  of  them  !  compassed  by  fiends.  At  length  she  reached  the 

Fighting !  Who  are  fighting  ?  cried  Madame  lesser  hall,  which  was  silent  and  deserted,  but, 

Montoni.  panting  for  breath,  she  sat  down  to  recover  her- 

Why  the  Signor,  ma'am,  and  all  the  Signors,  self.  The  total  stillness  of  this  place  was  as  awful 

and  a  great  many  more.  as  the  tumult,  from  which  she  had  escaped :  but 

Is  any  person  much  hurt?  said  Emily,  in  a  she  had  now  time  to  recall  her  scattered  thoughts, 

tremulous  voice. — Hurt !  Yes,  ma'amselle, —  to  remember  her  personal  danger,  and  to  consi- 

there  they  lie  bleeding,  and  the  swords  are  clash-  dcr  of  some  means  of  safety.  She  perceived,  that 

ing,  and — 0  holy  saints  !  Do  let  me  in,  ma'am,  it  was  useless  to  seek  Madame  Montoni,  through 

they  are  coining  this  way — I  shall  be  murdered  !  the  wide  extent  and  intricacies  of  the  castle,  now, 

Fly  !  cried  Emily,  fly !  we  cannot  open  the  too,  when  every  avenue  seemed  to  be  beset  by 

door.  ruffians ;  in  this  hall  she  could  not  resolve  to 

Annette  repeated,  that  they  were  coming,  and  stay,  for  she  knew  not  how  soon  it  might  become 

in  the  same  moment  fled.  their  place  of  rendezvous ;  and,  though  she 

Be  calm,  madam,  said  Emily,  turning  to  her  wishen  to  go  to  her  chamber,  she  dreaded  again 

aunt,  I  entreat  you  be  calm  ;  I  am  not  frighten-  to  encounter  them  on  the  way. 
cd — not  frightened  in  the  least,  do  not  you  be       Thus  she  sat,  trembling  and  hesitating,  when 

alarmed.  a  distant  murmur  broke  on  the  silence,  and  grew 

You  can  scarcely  support  yourself,  replied  her  louder  and  louder,  till  she  distinguished  voices 

aunt ;  Merciful  God,  what  is  it  they  mean  to  do  and  steps  approaching.  She  then  rose  to  go,  but 

with  us  ?  the  sounds  came  along  the  only  passage  by  which 

They  come,  perhaps,  to  liberate  us,  said  Emi-  she  could  depart,  and  she  was  compelled  to  await 

ly ;  Signor  Montoni  perhaps  is — is  conquered,  in  the  hall,  the  arrival  of  the  persons  whose  steps 

The  belief  of  his  death  gave  her  spirits  a  sud-  she  heard.  As  these  ndvanced,  she  distinguish- " 

den  shock,  and  she  grew  faint  as  she  saw  him,  ed  groans,  and  then  saw  a  man  borne  slowly 

in  imagination,  expiring  at  her  feet.  along  by  four  others.  Her  spirits  faltered  at  the  ; 

They  are  coming !  cried  Madame  Montoni—  sight,  and  she  leaned  against  the  wall  for  sup- 

I  hear  their  step — they  are  at  the  door  1  port  The  bearers,  meanwhile,  entered  the  hall, 

Emily  turned  her  languid  eyes  to  the  door,  and,  being  too  busily  occupied  to  detain,  or  even 

but  terror  deprived  her  of  utterance.   The  key  notice  Emily,  she  attempted  to  leave  it ;  but  her 
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strength  failed,  and  she  again  sat  down  on  the 
bench.  A  damp  dullness  came  over  her  ;  her 
sight  became  confused ;  she  knew  not  what  had 
passed,  or  where  she  was,  yet  the  groans  of  the 
wounded  person  still  vibrated  on  her  heart.  In  a 
few  moments  the  tide  of  life  seemed  again  to 
flow ;  she  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  her 
senses  revived.  She  had  not  fainted,  nor  had 
ever  totally  lost  her  consciousness,  but  had  con- 
trived to  support  herself  on  the  bench ;  still 
without  courage  to  turn  her  eyes  upon  the  un- 
fortunate object  which  remained  near  her,  and 
about  whom  the  men  were  yet  too  much  engaged 
to  attend  to  her. 

When  her  strength  returned,  she  rose,  and  was 
suffered  to  leave  the  hall,  though  her  anxiety, 
having  produced  some  vain  inquiries  concerning 
Madame  Montoui,  had  thus  made  a  discovery 
of  nerself.  Towards  her  chamber  she  now  has- 
tened, as  f  ast  as  her  steps  would  bear  her,  for 
she  still  perceived,  upon  ner  passage,  the  sounds 
of  confusion  at  a  distance,  and  she  endeavoured, 
by  taking  her  way  through  SOUR*  obscure  rooms, 
to  avoid  encountering  the  persons  whose  looks 
had  terrified  her  before,  as  well  as  those  parts  of 
the  castle  where  the  tumult  might  still  rage. 

At  length  she  reached  her  chamber,  and,  ha- 
ving secured  the  door  of  the  corridor,  felt  her- 
self, for  a  moment,  in  safety.  A  profound  still- 
ness reigned  in  this  remote  apartment,  which 
not  even  the  faint  murmur  of  the  most  distant 
sounds  now  reached.  She  sat  down  near  one 
of  the  casements,  and,  as  she  gazed  on  the  moun- 
tain-view beyond,  the  deep  repose  of  its  beauty 
struck  her  with  all  the  force  of  contrast,  and  she 
could  scarcely  believe  herself  so  near  a  scene  of 
savage  discord.  The  contending  elements  seem- 
ed to  have  retired  from  their  natural  spheres,  and 
to  have  collected  themselves  into  the  minds  of 
men,  for  there  alone  the  tempests  now  reigned. 

Emily  tried  to  tranquillize  her  spirits,  but  an- 
xiety made  her  constantly  listen  for  some  sound, 
and  often  look  out  upon  the  ramparts,  where  all, 
however,  was  lonely  and  still.  As  a  sense  of  her 
own  immediate  danger  had  decreased,  her  ap- 
prehension concerning  Madame Montoni  height- 
ened, who,  she  remembered,  had  been  fiercely 
threatened  with  confinement  in  the  east  turret, 
and  it  was  possible  that  her  husband  had  satisfied 
his  present  vengeance  with  this  punishment. 
She  therefore  determined,  when  night  should 
return,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  should 
be  asleep,  to  explore  the  way  to  the  turret, 
which,  as  the  direction  it  stood  in  was  mention- 
ed, appeared  not  very  difficult  to  be  done.  She 
knew  indeed  that,  although  her  aunt  might  be 
there,  she  could  afford  her  no  effectual  assistance, 
but  it  might  give  her  3ome  comfort  even  to  know 
that  she  was  discovered,  and  to  hear  the  sound 
of  her  niece's  voice ;  for  herself,  any  certainty 
concerning  Madame  Montoni's  fate,  appeared 
more  tolerable  than  this  exhausting  suspense. 
Meanwhile  Annette  did  not  appear,  and  Emi- 


ly was  surprised,  and  somewhat  alarmed  for  her, 
whom,  in  the  confusion  of  the  late  scene,  vari- 
ous accidents  might  have  befallen,  and  it  was 
improbable  that  she  would  have  failed  to  come 
to  ner  apartment,  unless  something  unfortunate 
had  happened. 

Thus  the  hours  passed  in  solitude,  in  silence, 
and  in  anxious  conjecturing.  Being  not  once 
disturbed  by  a  message,  or  a  sound,  it  appeared 
that  Montoni  had  wholly  forgotten  her,  and  it 
gave  her  some  comfort  to  find  that  she  could  be 
so  unnoticed.  She  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
her  thoughts  from  the  anxiety  that  preyed  upon 
them,  but  they  refused  control ;  she  could  nei- 
ther read  nor  draw,  and  the  tones  of  her  lute 
were  so  utterly  discordant  with  the  present  state 
of  her  fecliugB,  that  she  could  not  endure  them 
for  a  moment. 

The  sun  at  length  set  behind  the  western 
mountains ;  his  fiery  beams  faded  from  the 
clouds,  and  then  a  dun,  melancholy  purple  drew 
over  them,  and  gradually  involved  the  features 
of  the  country  below.  Soon  after,  the  sentinel* 
passed  on  the  rampart  to  commence  the  watch. 

Twilight  had  now  spread  its  gloom  over  every 
object ;  the  dismal  obscurity  of  ner  chamber  re- 
called fearful  thoughts,  but  she  remembered  that, 
to  procure  a  light,  she  must  pass  through  a  great 
extent  of  the  castle,  and,  above  all,  through  the 
halls,  where  she  had  already  experienced  so 
much  horror.  Darkness,  indeed,  in  the  present 
state  of  her  spirits,  made  silence  and  solitude 
terrible  to  her ;  it  would  also  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  finding  her  way  to  the  turret,  and 
condemn  her  to  remain  in  suspense  concerning 
the  fate  of  her  aunt ;  yet  she  dared  not  to  ven- 
ture forth  for  a  lamp. 

Continuing  at  the  casement,  that  she  might 
catch  the  last  lingering  gleam  of  evening,  a 
thousand  vague  images  of  fear  floated  on  her  fan- 
cy. What  if  some  of  these  ruffians,  said  she, 
should  find  out  the  private  staircase,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  night  steal  into  my  chamber  !  Then, 
recollecting  the  mysterious  inhabitant  of  the 
neighbouring  apartment,  her  terror  changed  its 
object.  Me  is  not  a  prisoner,  said  she,  (hough  t 
he  remains  in  one  chamber,  for  Montoni  did  not 
fasten  the  door  when  he  left  it ;  the  unknown 
person  himself  did  this  ;  it  is  certain,  therefore, 
he  can  come  out  when  he  pleases. 

She  paused,  for,  notwithstanding  the  terrors 
of  darkness,  she  considered  it  to  be  very  impro- 
bable, whoever  he  was,  that  he  could  nave  any 
interest  in  intruding  upon  her  retirement ;  and 
again  the  subject  of  her  emotion  changed,  when, 
remembering  her  nearness  to  the  chamber  where 
the  veil  had  formerly  disclosed  a  dreadful  spec- 
tacle, she  doubted  whether  some  passage  might 
not  communicate  between  it  and  the  insecure 
door  of  the  staircase. 

It  was  now  entirely  dark,  and  she  left  the 
casement.  As  she  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  hearth,  she  thought  she  perceived  there  a 
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spark  of  light ;  it  twinkled  and  then  disappear-  the  voice  of  complaint,  and  her  belief  was  sooi 
ed,  and  then  again  was  risible.  At  length  with  confirmed  by  a  low  moaning  sound,  that  seem- 
much  care  she  fanned  the  embers  of  a  wood-fire,  ed  to  proceed  from  one  of  the  chambers  open- 
that  had  been  lighted  in  the  morning,  into  flame,  ing  into  the  gallery.  It  instantly  occurred  to 
and,  having  communicated  it  to  a  lamp,  which  her  that  Madame  Montoni  might  be  there  con- 
always  stood  in  her  room,  felt  a  satisfaction  not  fined,  and  she  advanced  to  the  door  to  speak, 
to  be  conceived,  without  a  review  of  her  situa-  but  was  checked  by  considering  that  she  was, 
tion.  Her  first  care  tras  to  guard  the  door  of  perhaps,  going  to  commit  herself  to  a  stranger, 
the  staircase,  for  which  purpose  she  placed  who  might  discover  her  to  Montoni ;  for,  though 
against  it  all  the  furniture  she  could  move,  and  this  person,  whoever  it  was,  seemed  to  be  in  af- 
ahe  was  thus  employed  for  some  time,  at  the  end  fliction,  it  did  not  follow  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
of  which  she  had  another  instance  how  much  While  these  thoughts  passed  over  her  mind, 
more  oppressive  misfortune  is  to  the  idle  than  and  left  her  still  in  hesitation,  the  voice  spoke 
to  the  busy  ;  for,  having  then  leisure  to  think  again,  and,  calling  Ludovico,  she  then  percei- 
over  all  the  circumstances  of  her  present  affile-  ved  it  to  he  that  of  Annette ;  on  which,  no  long- 
•         tions,  she  imagined  a  thousand  evils  for  futuri-  er  hesitating,  she  went  in  joy  to  answer  her. 

ty,  and  these  real  and  ideal  subjects  of  distress  Ludovico  !  cried  Annette, '  sobbing— Ludo- 

alikc  wounded  her  mind.  vico  ! 

Thus  heavily  moved  the  hours  till  midnight,  It  is  I,  said  Emily,  trying  to  open  the  door, 

when  she  counted  the  sullen  notes  of  the  great  How  came  you  here  ?  Who  shut  you  up  ? 

clock,  as  they  rolled  along  the  rampart,  unmin-  Ludovico !  repeated  Annette — 0  Ludovico  ! 

gled  with  any  sound,  except  the  distant  foot-fall  It  is  not  Ludovico,  it  is  I — Mademoiselle 

of  a  sentinel,  who  came  to  relieve  guard.    She  Emily. 

now  thought  she  might  venture  towards  the  tur-  Annette  ceased  sobbing  and  was  silent, 

ret,  and,  having  gently  opened  the  chamber  door  If  you  can  open  the  door,  let  me  in,  said  Enii- 

to  examine  the  corridor,  and  to  listen  if  any  per-  ly  ;  here  is  no  person  to  hurt  you. 

son  was  stirring  in  the  castle,  found  all  around  Ludovico  !— -O  Ludovico !— cried  Annette, 

in  perfect  stillness.    Yet  no  sooner  had  she  left  Emily  now  lost  her  patience,  and,  her  fear  of 

the  room,  than  she  perceived  a  light  flash  on  the  being  overheard  increasing,  she  was  even  nearly 

walls  of  the  corridor,  and,  without  waiting  to  about  to  leave  the  door,  when  she  considered 

gee  by  whom  it  was  carried,  she  shrunk  back,  that  Annette  might,  possibly,  know  something 

and  closed  her  door.   No  one  approaching,  she  6f  the  situation  of  Madame  Montoni,  or  direct 

conjectured  that  it  was  Montoni  going  to  pay  her  to  the  turret.   At  length  she  obtained  a  re- 

his  midnight  visit  to  her  unknown  neighbour,  ply,  though  little  satisfactory,  to  her  questions, 

and  she  determined  to  wait  till  he  should  have  for  Annette  knew  nothing  of  Madame  Montoni, 

retired  to  his  own  apartment  and  only  conjured  Emily  to  tell  her  what  was 

When  the  chimes  had  tolled  another  half  become  of  Ludovico.  Of  him  she  had  no  infor- 

hour,  she  once  more  opened  the  door,  and,  per-  raation  to  give,  and  she  again  asked  who  had 

ceiving  that  no  person  was  in  the  corridor,  has-  shut  Annette  up. 

tily  crossed  into  a  passage  that  led  along  the  Ludovico,  said  the  poor  girl,  Ludovico  shut 

south  side  of  the  castle  towards  the  staircase,  me  up.    When  I  ran  away  from  the  dressing- 

whence  she  believed  she  could  easily  find  her  room  door  to-day,  I  went  I  scarcely  knew 

way  to  the  turret.   Often  pausing  on  her  way,  where  for  safety ;  and,  in  this  gallery,  here,  I 

listening  apprehensively  to  the  murmurs  of  the  met  Ludovico,  whoTiurried  me  into  this  cham- 

wind,  and  looking  fearfully  onward  into  the  ber,  and  locked  me  up  to  keep  me  out  of  harm,  as 

gloom  of  the  long  passages,  she  at  length  reach-  he  said.  But  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  himself,  he 

ed  the  staircase ;  out  there  her  perplexity  began,  hardly  spoke  ten  words,  but  he  told  me  he  would 

Two  passages  appeared,  of  which  she  knew  not  come  and  let  me  out  when  all  was  quiet,  and  he 

how  to  prefer  one,  and  was  compelled,  at  last,  to  took  away  the  key  with  him.    Now  all  these 

decide  by  chance  rather  than  by  circumstances,  hours  have  passed,  and  I  have  neither  seen  nor 

That  she  entered  opened  first  into  a  wide  gal-  heard  a  word  of  him  ;  they  have  murdered  him 

lery,  along  which  she  passed  lightly  and  swift-  — I  know  they  have ! 

ly  ;  for  the  lonely  aspect  of  the  place  awed  her,  Emily  suddenly  remembered  the  wounded 

and  she  started  at  the  echo  of  her  own  steps.  person  whom  she  nad  seen  borne  into  the  ser- 

On  a  sudden,  she  thought  she  heard  a  voice,  vants'  hall,  and  she  scarcely  doubted  that  he  was 

and,  not  distinguishing  from  whence  it  came,  Ludovico,  but  she  concealed  the  circumstance 

feared  equally  to  proceed  or  to  return.  For  some  from  Annette,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  her. 

moments  she  stood  in  an  attitude  of  listening  Then,  impatient  to  learn  something  of  her 

expectation,  shrinking  almost  from  herself,  and  aunt,  she  again  inquired  the  way  to  the  turret, 

scarcely  daring  to  look  round  her.   The  voice  O  !  you  are  not  going,  ma'amselle,  aaid  An- 

came  again,  but  though  it  was  now  near  her,  nette ;  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  go  and  leave 

terror  did  not  allow  her  to  judge  exactly  whence  me  here  by  myself. 

it  proceeded.  She  thought,  however,  that  it  was  Nay,  Annette,  you  do  not  think  I  can  wait  in 
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the  gallery  all  night,  replied  Emily.  Direct  me 
to  the  turret ;  in  the  morning,  I  will  endeavour 
to  release  you. 

O  holy  Mary !  exclaimed  Annette,  am  I  to 
stay  here  by  myself  all  night !  I  shall  be  fright- 
ened out  of  my  senses,  and  I  shall  die  of  hun- 
ger ;  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  dinner ! 

Emily  could  scarcely  forbear  smiling  at  the 
heterogeneous  distresses  of  Annette,  though  she 
sincerely  pitied  them,  and  said  what  she  could 
to  soothe  her.  At  length  she  obtained  some- 
thing like  a  direction  to  the  east  turret,  and 
quitted  the  door,  from  whence,  after  many  in- 
tricacies and  perplexities,  she  reached  the  steep 
and  winding  stairs  of  the  turret,  at  the  foot  of 
which  she  stopped  to  rest,  and  to  reanimate  her 
courage  with  a  sense  of  her  duty.  As  she  sur- 
veyed this  dismal  place,  she  perceived  a  door  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  staircase,  and/anxious 
to  know  whether  it  would  lead  her  to  Madame 
Montoni,  she  tried  to  undraw  the  boks  which 
fastened  it.  A  fresher  air  came  to  her  face,  as 
she  unclosed  the  door,  which  opened  upon  the 
east  rampart,  and  the  sudden  current  had  near- 
ly extinguished  her  light,  which  she  now  remo- 
ved to  a  distance ;  ana  again,  looking  out  upon 
the  obscure  terrace,  she  perceived  only  the  faint 
outline  of  the  walls  and  some  towers,  while, 
above,  heavy  clouds,  borne  along  the  wind,  seem- 
ed to  mingle  with  the  stars  ana  wrap  the  night 
in  thicker  darkness.  As  she  gazed,  now  willing 
to  defer  the  moment  of  certainty,  from  which 
she  expected  only  confirmation  of  evil,  a  distant 
footstep  reminded  her  that  she  might  be  obser- 
ved by  the  men  on  watch,  and  hastily  closing 
the  door,  she  took  her  lamp  and  passed  up  the 
staircase.  Trembling  came  upon  her  as  she  as- 
cended through  the  gloom.  To  her  melancholy 
fancy  this  seemed  to  be  a  place  of  death,  and  the 
chilling  silence  that  reigned  confirmed  its  cha- 
racter. Her  spirits  faltered.  Perhaps,  said  she, 
I  am  come  hither  only  to  learn  a  dreadful  truth, 
or  to  witness  some  horrible  spectacle ;  I  feel  that 
my  senses  would  not  survive  such  an  addition  of 
horror. 

The  image'  of  her  aunt  murdered — murdered, 
perhaps,  by  the  hand  of  Montoni,  rose  to  her 
mind  ;  she  trembled,  gasped  for  breath— re- 
pented that  she  had  dared  to  venture  hither,  and 
checked  her  steps.  But,  after  she  had  paused  a 
few  minutes,  the  consciousness  of  her  duty  re- 
turned as  she  went  on.  Still  all  was  silent.  At 
length  a  track  of  blood,  upon  a  stair,  caught  her 
eye  ;  and  instantly  she  perceived  that  the  wall 
and  several  other  steps  were  stained.  She  pau- 
sed, again  struggled  to  support  herself,  ana  the 
lamp  almost  fell  from  her  trembling  hand.  Still 
no  sound  was  beard,  no  living  being  seemed  to 
inhabit  the  turret ;  a  thousand  times  she  wish- 
ed herself  again  in  her  chamber ;  dreaded  to  in- 
quire farther — dreaded  to  encounter  some  hor- 
rible spectacle,  and  yet  could  not  resolve,  now 
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that  she  was  so  near  the  termination  of  her  ef- 
forts, to  desist  from  them.  Having  again  col- 
lected courage  to  proceed,  after  ascending  about 
half  way  up  the  turret,  she  came  to  another  door, 
but  here  again  she  stopped  in  hesitation ;  listen- 
ed for  sounds  within,  and  then,  summoning  all 
her  resolution,  unclosed  it,  and  entered  a  cham- 
ber, which,  as  her  lamp  shot  its  feeble  rays 
through  the  darkness,  seemed  to  exhibit  only 
dew-stained  and  deserted  walls.  As  she  stood 
examining  it,  in  fearful  expectation  of  discover- 
ing the  remains  of  her  unfortunate  aunt,  she 
perceived  something  lying  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  the  room,  and,  struck  with  a  horrible  con- 
viction, she  became  for  an  instant  motionless 
and  nearly  insensible.  Then,  with  a  kind  of 
desperate  resolution,  she  hurried  towards  the  ob- 
ject that  excited  her  terror,  when,  perceiving 
the  clothes  of  some  person  on  the  floor,  she 
caught  hold  of  them,  and  found  in  her  grasp  the 
old  uniform  of  a  soldier,  beneath  which  appear- 
ed a  heap  of  pikes  and  other  arms.  Scarcely 
daring  to  trust  her  sight,  she  continued  for  some 
moments  to  gaze  on  the  object  of  her  late  alarm, 
and  then  left  the  chamber,  so  much  comforted 
and  occupied  by  the  conviction  that  her  aunt 
was  not  there,  that  she  was  going  to  descend  the 
turret  without  inquiring  farther;  when,  on  turn- 
ing to  do  so,  she  observed,  upon  some  steps  on 
the  second  flight,  an  appearance  of  blood,  and 
remembering  that  there  was  yet  another  cham- 
ber to  be  explored,  she  again  followed  the  wind- 
ings of  the  ascent.  Still,  as  she  ascended,  the 
track  of  blood  glared  upon  the  stairs. 

It  led  her  to  the  door  of  a  landing-place  that 
terminated  them,  but  she  was  unable  to  follow 
it  farther.  Now  that  she  was  so  near  the  sough  t- 
for  certainty,  she  dreaded  to  know  it  even  more 
than  before,  and  had  not  fortitude  sufficient  to 
speak,  or  to  attempt  opening  the  door. 

Having  listened  in  vain  for  some  sound  that 
might  confirm,  or  destroy  her  fears,  she  at  length 
laiu  her  hand  on  the  lock,  and,  finding  it  fasten- 
ed, called  on  Madame  Montoni;  but  only. a  * 
chilling  silence  ensued. 

She  is  dead  !  she  cried,— murdered  f— her 
blood  is  on  the  stairs ! 

Emily  grew  very  faint ;  could  support  herself 
no  longer ;  and  had  scarcely  presence  of  mind  to 
set  down  the  lamp,  and  place  herself  on  a  step. 

When  her  recollection  returned,  she  spoke 
again  at  the  door,  and  again  attempted  to  open 
it,  and,  having  lingered  for  some  time,  without 
receiving  any  answer,  or  hearing  a  sound,  she 
descended  the  turret,  and  with  all  the  swiftness 
her  feebleness  would  permit,  sought  her  own 
apartment. 

As  she  turned  into  the  corridor,  the  door  of  a 
chamber  opened,  from  whence  Montoni  came 
forth ;  but  Emily,  more  terrified  than  ever  to 
behold  him,  shrunk  back  into  the  pass  age  soon 
enough  to  escape  being  noticed,  and  heard  him 
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close  the  door,  which  bIic  had  perceived  was  the 
same  she  formerly  observed.  Having  here  listen- 
ed to  his  departing  steps,  till  their  faint  sound 
was  lost  in  distance,  she  ventured  to  her  apart- 
ment, and,  securing  it  once  again,  retired  to  her 
bed,  leaving  the  lamp  burning  on  the  hearth. 
But  sleep  was  fled  from  her  harassed  mind,  to 
which  images  of  horror  alone  occurred.  She  en- 
deavoured to  think  it  possible  that  Madame 
Montoni  had  not  been  taken  to  the  turret ;  but, 
when  she  recollected  the  former  menaces  of  her 
husband,  and  the  terrible  spirit  of  vengeance 
which  he  had  displayed  on  a  late  occasion  ;  when 
she  remembered  nis  general  character,  the  looks 
of  the  men  who  had  forced  Madame  Montoni 
from  her  apartment,  and  the  written  traces  on 
the  stairs  of  the  turret — she  could  not  doubt  that 
her  aunt  had  been  carried  thither,  and  could 
scarcely  hope  that  she  had  not  been  carried  to  be 
murdered. 

The  grey  of  morning  had  long  dawned  through 
her  casements,  before  Emily  closed  her  eyes  in 
sleep ;  when  wearied  nature,  at  length,  yielded 
her  a  respite  from  Buffering. 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Who  rears  the  bloody  hand  f 

Savib. 

Emily  remained  in  her  chamber  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  without  receiving  any  notice 
from  Montoni,  or  seeing  a  human  being,  except 
the  armed  men,  who  sometimes  passed  on  the 
terrace  below.  Having  tasted  no  food  since  the 
dinner  of  the  preceding  day,  extreme  faintness 
made  her  feel  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  asy- 
lum of  her  apartment  to  obtain  refreshment,  and 
she  was  also  very  anxious  to  procure  liberty  for 
Annette.  Willing,  however,  to  defer  venturing 
forth,  as  long  as  possible,  and  considering  whe- 
ther she  should  apply  to  Montoni,  or  to  the  com- 
passion of  some  other  person,  her  excessive  an- 
xiety concerning  her  aunt,  at  length,  overcame 
her  abhorrence  of  his  presence,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  go  to  him,  and  to  entreat  that  he  would 
suffer  her  to  see  Madame  Montoni. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  too  certain,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  Annette,  that  some  accident  had  be- 
fallen Ludovico,  and  that  she  was  still  in  con- 
finement ;  Emily,  therefore,  resolved  also  to 
visit  the  chamber  where  she  had  spoken  to  her 
on  the  preceding  night,  and,  if  the  poor  girl  was 
yet  there,  to  inform  Montoni  of  her  situation. 

It  was  near  noon,  before  she  ventured  from 
her  apartment,  and  went  first  to  the  south  gal- 
lery, whither  she  passed  without  meeting  a  single 
person,  or  hearing  a  sound,  except,  now  and 
then,  the  echo  of  a  distant  footstep. 

It  was  unnecessary  to  call  Annette,  whose  la- 
mentations were  audible  upon  the  first  approach 
to  the  gallery,  and  who,  bewailing  her  own  and 


Ludovico'8  fate,  told  Emily,  that  she  should  cer- 
tainly be  starved  to  death  if  she  was  not  let  out 
immediately.  Emily  reph'ed,  that  she  was  go- 
ing to  beg  her  release  of  Montoni :  but  the  ter- 
rors of  hunger  now  yielded  to  these  of  the  Sig- 
nor,  and,  when  Emily  left  her,  she  was  loudly 
entreating  that  her  place  of  refuge  might  be  con- 
cealed from  him. 

As  Emily  drew  near  the  great  hall,  the  sounds 
she  heard,  and  the  people  she  met  in  the  pass- 
ages renewed  her  alarm.   The  latter,  however, 
were  peaceable,  and  did  not  interrupt  her,  though 
they  looked  earnestly  at  her  as  she  passed,  and 
sometimes  spoke.  On  crossing  the  hall  towards 
the  cedar  room,  where  Montoni  usually  sat,  she 
perceived,  on  the  pavement,  fragments  of  swords, 
some  tattered  garments  stained  with  blood,  and 
almost  expected  to  have  seen  among  them  a  dead 
body ;  but  from  such  a  spectacle  she  was,  at  pre- 
sent, spared.  As  she  approached  the  room/the  j 
sound  of  several  voices  issued  from  within,  and 
a  dread  of  appearing  before  many  strangers,  as 
well  as  of  irritating  Montoni  by  such  an  intru- 
sion, made  her  pause  and  falter  from  her  pur- 
pose.  She  looked  up  through  the  long  arcades 
of  the  hall,  in  search  of  a  servant,  who  might 
bear  a  message,  but  no  one  appeared,  and  the 
urgency  of  what  she  had  to  request  made  her 
still  linger  near  the  door.   The  voices  within 
were  not  in  contention,  though  shedistinguished 
those  of  several  of  the  guests  of  the  preceding 
day ;  but  still  her  resolution  failed,  whenever 
she  would  have  tapped  at  the  door,  and  she  had 
determined  to  walk  in  the  hall,  till  some  person 
should  appear  who  might  call  Montoni  from  the 
room,  when,  as  she  turned  from  the  door,  it  was 
suddenly  opened  by  himself.  Emily  trembled, 
and  was  confused,  while  he  almost  started  with 
surprise,  and  all  die  terrors  of  his  countenance 
unfolded  themselves.  She  forgot  all  she  would 
have  said,  and  neither  inquired  for  her  aunt, 
nor  entreated  for  Annette,  but  stood  silent  and 
embarrassed. 

After  closing  the  door,  he  reproved  her  for  a 
meanness,  of  which  she  had  not  been  guilty, 
and  sternly  questioned  her  what  she  had  over- 
heard ;  an  accusation  which  revived  her  recol- 
lection so  far,  that  she  assured  him  she  had  not 
come  thither  with  an  intention  to  listen  to  his 
conversation,  but  to  entreat  his  compassion  for 
her  aunt,  and  for  Annette.  Montoni  seemed  to 
doubt  this  assertion,  for  he  regarded  her  with  a 
scrutinizing  look ;  and  the  doubt  evidently  arose 
from  no  trifling  interest.   Emily  then  farther  [ 
explained  herself,  and  concluded  with  entreat- 
ing him  to  inform  her  where  her  aunt  was  pla-  ) 
ced,  and  to  permit  that  she  might  visit  her ;  but  i 
he  looked  upon  her  only  with  a  malignant  smile,  | 
which  instantaneously  confirmed  her  worst  fears  | 
for  her  aunt,  and,  at  that  moment,  she  had  not  j 
courage  to  renew  her  entreaties. 

For  Annette,  said  he — if  you  go  to  Carlo,  he  ^ 
will  release  the  girl;  the  foolish  fellow,  who  J 
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shut  her  up,  died  yesterday.  Emily  shuddered 

 But  my  aunt,  Signor,  said  she — 0  tell  me 

of  my  aunt ! 

She  is  taken  care  of,  replied  Montoni,  hastily : 
I  have  no  time  to  answer  idle  questions. 

He  would  have  passed  on,  hut  Emily,  in  a 
voice  of  agony,  that  could  not  be  wholly  resisted, 
conjured  nim  to  tell  her  where  Madame  Mon- 
toni was ;  while  he  paused,  and  she  anxiously 
watched  his  countenance,  a  trumpet  sounded, 
and,  in  the  next  moment,  she  heard  the  heavy 
gates  of  the  portal  open,  and  then  the  clattering 
of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  court,  with  the  confusion 
of  many  voices.  She  stood  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tating whether  she  should  follow  Montoni,  who, 
at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  had  passed  through 
the  hall,  and,  turning  her  eyes  whence  it  came, 
she  saw  through  the  door,  that  opened  beyond  a 
lone  perspective  of  arches  into  the  courts,  a  party 
of  horsemen,  whom  she  judged,  as  well  as  the 
distance  and  her  embarrassment  would  allow,  to 
be  the  same  she  had  seen  depart,  a  few  days  be- 
fore. But  she  staid  not  to  scrutinize,  for,  when 
the  trumpet  sounded  again,  the  chevaliers  rush- 
ed out  of  the  cedar  room,  and  men  came  running 
into  the  hall  from  every  quarter  of  the  castle. 
Emily  once  more  hurried  for  shelter  to  her  own 
apartment.  Thither  she  was  still  pursued  by 
images  of  horror.  She  re-considered  Montoni  s 
manner  and  words,  when  he  had  spoken  of  his 
wife,  and  they  served  only  to  confirm  her  most 
terrible  suspicions.  Tears  refused  any  longer 
to  relieve  her  distress,  and  she  had  sat  for  a  con- 
siderable time  absorbed  in  thought,  when  a 
knocking  at  the  chamber  door  roused  her,  on 
opening  which  she  found  old  Carlo. 

Dear  young  lady,  said  he,  I  have  been  so  flur- 
ried, I  never  once  thought  of  you  till  just  now. 
I  have  brought  you  some  fruit  and  wine,  and  I 
am  sure  you  must  stand  in  need  of  them  by  this 
time. 

Thank  you,  Carlo,  said  Emily,  this  is  very 
good  of  you.  Did  the  Signor  remind  you  of  me  r 

No,  Signora,  replied  Carlo,  his  ExceUenza  has 
business  enough  on  his  hands. — Emily  then  re- 
newed her  inquiries  concerning  Madame  Mon- 
toni, but  Carlo  had  been  employed  at  the  other 
end  of  the  castle,  during  the  time  that  she  was 
removed,  and  be  bad  heard  nothing  since  con- 
cerning her. 

While  he  spoke,  Emily  looked  steadily  at 
him,  for  she  scarcely  knew  whether  he  was  really 
ignorant,  or  concealed  his  knowledge  of  the  truth 
from  a  fear  of  offending  his  master.  To  several 

Questions,  concerning  the  contentions  of  y ester- 
ay,  he  gave  very  limited  answers ;  but  told, 
that  the  disputes  were  now  amicably  settled,  and 
that  the  Signor  believed  himself  to  have  been 
mis  taken  in  his  suspicions  of  his  guests.  The 
fighting  was  about  that,  Signora,  said  Carlo; 
but  I  trust  I  shall  never  see  such  another  day  in 
this  castle,  though  strange  things  are  about  to 
be  done. 


On  her  inquiring  his  meaning,  Ah,  Signora ! 
added  he,  it  is  not  for  me  to  betray  secrets,  or 
tell  all  I  think,  but  time  will  tell. 

She  then  desired  him  to  release  Annette,  and 
having  described  the  chamber  in  which  the  poor 
girl  was  confined,  he  promised  to  obey  her  im- 
mediately, and  was  departing,  when  she  remem- 
bered to  ask  who  were  the  persons  just  arrived. 
Her  late  conjecture  was  right ;  it  was  Verezzi, 
with  hiR  party. 

Her  spirits  were  somewhat  soothed  by  this 
short  conversation  with  Carlo ;  for,  in  her  pre- 
sent circumstances,  it  afforded  some  comfort  to 
hear  the  accents  of  compassion,  and  to  meet  the 
look  of  sympathy. 

An  hour  passed  before  Annette  appeared,  who 
then  came  weeping  and  sobbing :  O  Ludovico, 
Ludovico !  cried  she. 

My  poor  Annette !  said  Emily,  and  made  her 
sit  down. 

Who  could  have  foreseen  this,  ma'am  selle  ?  O 
miserable,  wretched  day — that  ever  I  should  live 
to  see  it !  and  she  continued  to  moan  and  la- 
ment, till  Emily  thought  it  necessary  to  check 
her  excess  of  grief.  We  are  continually  losing 
dear  friends  by  death,  said  she,  with  a  sigh, 
that  came  from  her  heart.  We  must  submit  to 
the  will  of  Heaven— our  tears,  alas !  cannot  re- 
call the  dead ! 

Annette  took  the  handkerchief  from  her  face. 

You  will  meet  Ludovico  in  a  better  world,  I 
hope,  added  Emily. 

Yes — yes — ma'aroselle,  sobbed  Annette,  but 
I  hope  I  shall  meet  him  again  in  this— though 
he  is  so  wounded  ! 

Wounded  !  exclaimed  Emily,  does  he  live  ? 

Yes,  ma'am,  but — but  he  has  a  terrible  wound, 
and  could  not  come  to  let  me  out.  They  thought 
him  dead  at  first,  and  he  has  not  been  rightly 
himself  till  within  this  hour. 

Well,  Annette,  1  rejoice  to  hear  he  lives. 

Lives  !  Holy  Saints  !  why  he  will  not  die, 
surely ! 

Emily  said  she  hoped  not ;  but  this  expres- 
sion of  hope  Annette  thought  implied  fear,  and 
her  own  increased  in  proportion,  as  Emily  en- 
deavoured to  encourage  her.  To  inquiries  con- 
cerning Madame  Montoni,  she  could  give  no 
satisfactory  answers. 

I  quite  forgot  to  ask  among  the  servants, 
ma'amselle,  said  she,  for  I  could  think  of  nobody 
but  poor  Ludovico. 

Annette's  grief  was  now  somewhat  assuaged, 
and  Emily  sent  her  to  make  inquiries  concern- 
ing her  lady,  of  whom,  however,  she  could  ob- 
tain no  intelligence,  some  of  the  people  she 
Bpoke  with  being  really  ignorant  of  her  fate,  and 
others  having  probably  received  orders  to  con- 
ceal it. 

This  day  passed  with  Emily  in  continued 
grief  and  anxiety  for  her  aunt ;  but  she  was  un- 
molested by  any  notice  from  Montoni ;  and, 
now  that  Annette  was  liberated,  she  obtained 
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food  without  exposing  herself  to  danger  or  to-  state  of  departed  souls ;  remembered,  also,  the 

pertinence.  solemn  music,  she  had  heard,  and  to  which  the 

Two  following  days  passed  in  the  seme  man-  tenderness  of  her  spirits  had,  in  spite  of  her 

ner,  unmarked  by  any  occurrence,  during  which  reason,  given  a  superstitious  meaning.  At  these 

the  obtained  no  information  of  Madame  Mon-  recollections  she  wept  again,  and  continued  mu- 

toni.  On  the  evening  of  the  second,  having  die-  sing,  when  suddenly  the  notes  of  sweet  music 

missed  Annette,  and  retired  to  bed,  her  mind  passed  on  the  air.   A  superstitious  dread  stole 

became  haunted  by  the  most  dismal  images,  such  over  her ;  she  stood  listening  for  some  moments, 

as  her  long  anxiety  concerning  her  aunt  sug-  in  trembling  expectation,  and  then  endeavoured 

gested ;  and,  unable  to  forget  herself  for  a  mo-  to  recollect  her  thoughts,  and  to  reason  herself 

ment,  or  to  vanquish  the  phantoms  that  tor-  into  composure ;  but  human  reason  cannot  eata- 

mented  her,  she  rose  from  her  bed,  and  went  to  bliah  her  laws  on  subjects  lost  in  the  obscurity 

one  of  the  casements  of  her  chamber  to  breathe  of  imagination,  any  more  than  the  eye  can  as- 

a  freer  air.  certain  the  form  of  objects  that  only  glimmer 

All  without  was  silent  and  dark,  unless  that  through  the  dimness  of  night, 
could  be  called  light  which  was  only  the  faint  Her  surprise,  on  hearing  such  soothing  and 
glimmer  of  the  stars,  shewing  imperfectly  the  delicious  sounds,  was,  at  least,  justifiable ;  for 
outline  of  the  mountains,  the  western  towers  of  it  was  long— very  long,  since  she  had  listened  to 
the  castle,  and  the  ramparts  below,  where  a  so-  anything  like  melody.  The  fierce  trumpet  and 
litary  sentinel  was  pacing.  What  an  image  of  the  shrill  fife  were  the  only  instruments  she  had 
repose  did  this  scene  present !  The  fierce  and  heard  since  her  arrival  at  Udolpho. 
terrible  passions,  too,  which  so  often  agitated  When  her  mind  was  somewhat  more  com- 
the  inhabitants  of  this  edifice,  seemed  now  posed,  she  tried  to  ascertain  from  what  quarter 
hushed  in  sleep ; — those  mysterious  workings  the  sounds  proceeded,  and  thought  they  came 
that  rouse  the  elements  of  man's  nature  into  from  below ;  but  whether  from  a  room  of  the 
tempest — were  calm.  Emily's  heart  was  not  so ;  -  castle,  or  from  the  terrace,  she  could  not  with 
but  her  sufferings,  though  deep,  partook  of  the  certainty  judge.  Fear  and  surprise  now  yielded 
gentle  character  of  her  min  d.  H  erswasa  silent  to  the  enchantment  of  a  strain  that  floated  on 
anguish,  weeping,  vet  enduring ;  not  the  wild  the  silent  night  with  the  most  soft  and  melan- 
energy  of  passion,  inflaming  imagination,  bear-  choly  sweetness.  Suddenly  it  seemed  removed 
ing  down  the  barriers  of  reason,  and  living  in  a  to  a  distance,  trembled  faintly,  and  then  entire- 
world  of  its  own.  ly  ceased. 

The  air  refreshed  her,  and  she  continued  at  She  continued  to  listen,  sunk  in  that  pleasing 
the  casement,  looking  on  the  shadowy  scene,  repose  which  soft  music  leaves  on  the  mind- 
over  which  the  planets  burned  with  a  clear  but  it  came  no  more.  Upon  this  strange  circum- 
light,  amid  the  deep  blue  ether,  as  they  silently  stance  her  thoughts  were  long  engaged,  for 
moved  in  their  destined  course.  She  remember-  strange  it  certainly  was  to  hear  music  at  raid- 
ed how  often  she  had  gazed  on  them  with  her  night,  when  every  inhabitant  of  the  castle  had 
dear  father,  how  often  he  had  pointed  out  their  long  since  retired:  to  rest,  and  in  a  place  where 
way  in  the  heavens,  and  explained  their  laws ;  nothing  like  harmony  had  been  heard  before, 
ana  these  reflections  led  to  others,  which,  in  an  probably,  for  many  years.  Long-suffering  had 
almost  equal  degree,  awakened  her  grief  and  made  her  spirits  peculiarly  sensible  to  terror, 
astonishment.  and  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  illusions  of  su- 
They  brought  a  retrospect  of  all  the  strange  Dentition.— It  now  seemed  to  her,  as  if  her  dead 
and  mournful  events,  which  had  occurred  since  father  had  spoken  to  her  in  that  strain,  to  in- ; 
she  lived  in  peace  with  her  parents.   And  to  spire  her  with  comfort  and  confidence,  on  the 
Emily,  who  had  been  so  tenderly  educated,  so  subject  which  had  then  occupied  her  mind, 
tenderly  loved,  who  once  knew  only  goodness  Yet  reason  told  her  that  this  was  a  wild  conjeo- 
and  happiness— to  her,  the  late  events  and  her  ture,  and  she  was  inclined  to  dismiss  it ;  but, 
present  situation— in  a  foreign  land — in  a  re-  with  the  inconsistency  so  natural,  when  imagi- 
mote  castle— surrounded  by  vice  and  violence,  nation  guides  the  thoughts,  she  then  wavered 
seemed  more  like  the  visions  of  a  distempered  towards  a  belief  as  wild.    She  remembered  the 
imagination,  than  the  circumstances  of  truth,  singular  event  connected  with  the  castle,  which 
She  wept  to  think  of  what  her  parents  would  had  given  it  into  the  possession  of  its  present 
have  suffered,  could  they  have  foreseen  the  owner ;  and,  when  she  considered  the  mysterious 
events  of  her  future  life.  manner  in  which,  its  late  possessor  had  disap- 
Whileshe raised  her  streaming  eyes  to  Heaven,  peared,  and  that  she  had  never  since  been  heard 
she  observed  the  same  planet  which  she  had  of,  her  mind  was  impressed  with  a  high  degree 
seen  in  Languedoc  on  the  night  preceding  her  of  solemn  awe ;  so  that,  though  there  appeared 
father's  death,  rise  above  the  eastern  towers  of   no  clue  to  connect  that  event  with  the  late  rnu- 
the  castle,  while  she  remembered  the  conversa-    sic,  she  was  inclined  fancifully  to  think  they 
tion  which  had  passed  concerning  the  probable   had  some  relation  to  each  other.  At  this  con- 
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Jecture,  a  sudden  dullness  ran  through  her 
frame  ;  she  looked  fearfully  upon  the  duskiness 
of  her  chamber,  and  the  dead  silence  that  pre- 
vailed there  heightened  to  her  fancy  its  gloomy 


At  length  she  left  the  casement,  but  her  steps 
faltered  as  she  approached  the  bed,  and  she  stop- 
ped and  looked  round.  The  single  lamp  that 
burned  in  her  spacious  chamber  was  expiring ; 
for  a  moment  she  shrunk  from  the  darkness  be- 
yond ;  and  then,  ashamed  of  the  weakness, 
which,  however,  she  could  not  wholly  conquer, 
went  forward  to  the  bed,  where  her  mind  did 
not  soon  know  the  soothings  of  sleep.  She  still 
roused  on  the  late  occurrence,  and  looked  with 
anxiety  to  the  next  night,  when,  at  the  same 
hour,  she  determined  to  watch  whether  the  mu- 
sic returned.— It  those  sounds  were  human,  said 
she,  I  shall  probably  hear  them  again. 


CHAP.  xxvr. 


Then,  oh  !  you  blcsted  minister*  adotp, 
Keep  mt  in  patience ;  and,  in  ripen'd  time. 
Unfold  the  evil  which  I  ' 
In  countenance. 


Amkitts  came  almost  breathless  to  Emily's 
apartment  in  the  morning.  O  ma'amselle !  said 
•he,  in  broken  sentences,  what  news  I  hare  to 
tell !  I  have  found  oat  who  the  prisoner  is— but 
be  was  no  prisoner  neither  y— he  that  was  shut 
up  in  the  chamber  I  told  you  of.  I  must  think 
him  a  ghost,  forsooth  ! 

Who  was  the  prisoner?  inquired  Emily,  while 
her  thoughts  glanced  back  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  preceding  night. 

You  mistake,  ma'am,  said  Annette,  he  was 
not  a  prisoner,  after  all. 

Who  is  the  person,  then  ? 

Holy  Saints !  rejoined  Annette ;  How  I  was 
surprised !  I  met  him  just  now,  on  the  rampart 
below,  there.  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my 
life !  Ah !  ma'amselle !  this  is  a  strange  place ! 
I  should  never  have  done  wondering,  if  I  was 
to  live  here  an  hundred  years.  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  met  biro  just  now  on  the  rampart,  and 
I  was  thinking  of  nobody  less  than  of  him. 

This  trifling  is  insupportable,  said  Emily; 
pr'ythee,  Annette,  do  not  torture  my  patience 
any  longer. 

Nay,  ma'amselle,  guess — guess  who  it  was ; 
it  was  somebody  you  know  very  welL 

I  cannot  guess,  said  Emily,  impatiently. 

Nay,  ma'amselle,  IH  tell  you  something  to 
guess  by — A  tall  signor,  with  a  longish  face, 
who  walks  so  stately,  and  used  to  wear  such  a 
high  feather  in  his  hat ;  and  used  often  to  look 
down  upon  the  ground  when  people  spoke  to 
him  ;  and  to  look  at  people  from  under  his  eye- 


brows, as  it  were,  all  so  dark  and  frowning.  You 
have  seen  him,  often  and  often,  at  Venice, 
ma'am.  Then  he  was  so  intimate  with  the 
Signor,  too.  And,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  wonder 
what  he  could  be  afraid  of  in  this  lonely  old 
castle,  that  he  should  shut  himself  up  for.  But 
he  is  come  abroad  now,  for  I  met  him  on  the 
rampart  just  this  minute.  I  trembled  when  I 
saw  him,  for  I  always  was  afraid  of  him,  some- 
how ;  but  I  determined  I  would  not  let  him  see 
it;  so  I  went  up  to  him,  and  made  him  a  low 
curtsey :  You  are  welcome  to  the  castle,  Sig- 
nor Orsino,  said  I. 

O,  it  was  Signor  Orsino,  then  ?  said  Emily. 

Yes,  ma'amselle,  Signor  Orsino  himself,  who 
caused 'that  Venetian  gentleman  to  be  killed, 
and  has  been  popping  about  from  place  to  place 
ever  since,  as  I  hear. 

Good  God !  exclaimed  Emily,  recovering  from 
the  shock  of  this  intelligence ;  and  is  he  come  to 
Udolpho  ?  He  does  well  to  endeavour  to  conceal 
himself. 

Yes,  ma'amselle,  but  if  that  was  all,  this  de- 
solate place  would  conceal  him,  without  his 
shutting  himself  up  in  one  room.  Who  would 
think  of  coming  to  look  for  him  here  ?  I  am  sure 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  going  to  look  for  any- 
body in  the  world. 

There  is  some  truth  in  that,  said  Emily,  who 
nn\A  nM»  ;*  — |  Orsino  s  ma- 


would  now  have  concluded  it 
sic  which  she  had  heard  on  the  preceding  night, 
had  she  not  known  that  he  had  neither  taste 
nor  skill  in  the  art.  But  though  she  was  un- 
willing to  add  to  the  number  of  Annette's  sur- 
prises, by  mentioning  the  subject  of  her  own, 
she  inquired  whether  any  person  in  the  castle 
played  on  a  musical  instrument. 

O  yes,  ma'amselle ;  there  is  Benedetto  plays 
the  great  drum  to  admiration  ;  and  then  there 
is  Launcelot  the  trumpeter ;  nay,  for  that  mat- 
ter, Ludovico  himself  can  play  on  the  trumpet; 
—but  he  is  ill  now.   I  remember  once 

Emily  interrupted  her ;  Have  you  heard  no 
other  music  since  you  came  to  the  castle  ?— 
none  last  night? 

Why,  did  yon  hear  any  last  night,  ma'am- 
selle? 

Emily  evaded  this  question,  by  repeating  her 
own. 

Why,  no,  ma'am,  replied  Annette :  I  never 
heard  any  music  here,  I  must  say,  but  the  drums 
and  the  trumpet ;  and,  as  for  last  night,  I  did 
nothing  but  dream  I  saw  my  late  lady's  ghost. 

Your  late  lady's,  said  Emily,  in  a  tremulous 
voice :  you  have  heard  more  then.  Tell  me — 
tell  me  all,  Annette,  I  entreat :  tell  me  the  worst 
at  once. 

Nay,  ma'amselle— you  know  the  worst  al- 
ready. 

I  know  nothing,  said  Emily. 
Yes,  you  do,  ma'amselle:  you  know,  that 
nobody  knows  anything  about  her ;  and  it  is 
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i plain,  therefore,  she  is  gone  the  way  of  the  first 
lady  of  the  castle— nobody  ever  knew  anything 
about  her. 

Emily  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and 
was,  for  some  time,  silent :  then,  telling  An- 
nette she  wished  to  be  alone,  the  latter  left  the 
room. 

The  remark  of  Annette  had  revived  Emily's 
terrible  suspicion  concerning  the  fate  of  Ma- 
dame Montoni ;  and  she  resolved  to  make  an- 
other effort  to  obtain  certainty  on  this  subject, 
by  applying  to  Montoni  once  more. 

When  Annette  returned,  a  few  hours  after, 
she  told  Emily  that  the  porter  of  the  castle 
wished  very  much  to  speak  with  her,  for  that 
he  had  something  of  importance  to.  say ;  her 
spirits  had,  however,  of  late  been  so  subject  to 
alarm,  that  any  new  circumstance  excited  it; 
and  this  message  from  the  porter,  when  her  first 

I surprise  was  over,  made  her  look  round  for  some 
lurking  danger— the  more  suspiciously,  per- 
haps, because  she  had  frequently  remarked  the 
unpleasant  air  and  countenance  of  this  roan. 
She  now  hesitated  whether  to  speak  with  him, 
doubting,  even,  that  this  request  was  only  a 
pretext  to  draw  her  into  some  danger :  but  a 
little  reflection  shewed  her  the  improbability  of 
this ;  and  she  blushed  at  her  weak  fears. 

I  will  speak  to  him,  Annette,  said  she :  de- 
sire him  to  come  to  the  corridor  immediately. 
Annette  departed,  and  soon  after  returned. 
Barnardine,  ma'amselle,  said  she,  dare  not 
come  to  the  corridor,  lest  he  should  be  disco- 
vered, it  is  so  far  from  his  post ;  and  he  dare 
not  even  leave  the  gates  for  a  moment  now ; 
but,  if  you  will  come  to  him,  at  the  portal, 
through  some  round-about  passages  he  told  me 
of,  without  crossing  the  courts,  he  has  that  to 
tell  which  will  surprise  you :  but  you  must  not 
come  through  the  courts,  lest  the  bignor  should 
see  you. 

Emily,  neither  approving  these  round-about 
passages,  nor  the  other  part  of  the  request,  now 
ositively  refused  to  go.   Tell  him,  said  she,  if 
e  has  anything  of  consequence  to  impart,  I  will 
hear  him  in  the  corridor,  whenever  ne  has  an 
opportunity  of  coming  thither. 

Annette  went  to  deliver  this  message,  and 
was  absent  a  considerable  time.  When  she  re- 
turned—It won't  do,  ma'amselle,  said  she :  Bar- 
nardine has  been  considering,  all  this  time,  what 
can  be  done ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  his  place  is 
worth  to  leave  his  post  now :  but,  if  you  will 
come  to  the  east  rampart,  in  the  dust  of  the 
evening,  he  can,  perhaps,  steal  away,  and  tell 
you  all  he  has  to  say. 

Emily  was  surprised,  and  alarmed,  at  the  se- 
crecy which  this  man  seemed  to  think  so  neces- 
sary, and  hesitated  whether  to  meet  him — till, 
considering  that  he  might  mean  to  warn  her  of 
some  serious  danger,  she  resolved  to  go. 

Soon  after  sun-set,  said  she,  I  will l>e  at  the 
end  of  the  east  rampart.   But  then  the  watch 
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will  be  set,  she  added,  recollecting  herself ;  an  d 
how  can  Barnardine  pass  unobserved  ? 

That  is  just  what  I  said  to  him,  ma'am ;  and 
he  answered  me,  that  he  had  the  key  of  the 
gate,  at  the  end  of  the  rampart,  that  leads  to- 
wards the  courts,  and  could  let  himself  through 
that  way  ;  and  as  for  the  sentinels,  there  were 
none  at  this  end  of  the  terrace,  because  the  place 
is  guarded  enough  by  the  high  walls  of  the  cas- 
tle, and  the  east  turret ;  and,  he  said,  those  at 
the  other  end  were  too  far  off*  to  see  him,  if  it 
was  pretty  dusky ish. 

Well,  said  Emily,  I  must  hear  what  he  has 
to  tell ;  and,  therefore,  desire  you  will  go  with 
me  to  the  terrace,  this  evening. 

Hedesired  it  might bepretty  tluskyish,  ma'am- 
selle, repeated  Annette,  because  of  the  watch. 

Emily  paused ;  and  then  said  she  would  be 
on  the  terrace  an  hour  after  sun-set ; — and  tell 
Barnardine,  she  added,  to  be  punctual  to  the 
time ;  for  that  I,  also,  may  be  observed  by  Sig- 
nor  Montoni.— Where  is  the  Signor  ?  I  would 
speak  with  him. 

He  is  in  the  cedar-chamber,  ma'am,  counsel- 
ling with  the  other  Signors.  He  is  going  to  give 
them  a  sort  of  a  treat  to-day,  to  make  up  for 
what  passed  at  the  last,  I  suppose :  the  people 
arc  all  very  busy  in  the  kitchen. 

Emily  now  inquired  if  Montoni  expected  any 
new  guests ;  ana  Annette  believed  that  he  did 
not.  Poor  Ludovico !  added  she :  he  would  be 
as  merry  as  the  best  of  them,  if  he  was  well. 
But  he  may  recover  yet ;  Count  Morano  was 
wounded  as  bad  as  he,  and  he  is  got  well  again, 
and  is  gone  back  to  Venice. 

Is  he  so  ?  said  Emily.  When  did  you  hear 
this? 

I  heard  it  last  night,  ma'amselle ;  but  I  for- 
got to  tell  it. 

Emily  asked  some  farther  questions;  and 
then,  desiring  Annette  would  observe,  and  in- 
form her,  when  Montoni  was  alone,  the  girl 
went  to  deliver  her  message  to  Barnardine. 

Montoni  was,  however,  so  much  engaged  du- 
ring the  whole  day,  that  Emily  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeking  a  release  from  ner  terrible  sus- 
pense concerning  her  aunt.  Annette  was  em- 
ployed in  watching  his  steps,  and  in  attending 
upon  Ludovico,  whom  she,  assisted  by  Catcrina, 
nursed  with  the  utmost  care  ;  and  Emily  was, 
of  course,  left  much  alone.  Her  thoughts  dwelt 
often  on  the  message  of  the  porter,  and  were 
employed  in  conjecturing  the  subject  that  oc- 
casioned it ;  which  she  sometimes  imagined 
concerned  the  fate  of  Madame  Montoni;  at 
others,  that  it  related  to  some  personal  danger 
which  threatened  herself.  The  cautious  secrecy 
which  Barnardine  observed  in  his  conduct,  in- 
clined her  to  believe  the  latter. 

As  the  hour  of  appointment  drew  near,  her 
impatience  increased.  At  length  the  sun  set : 
she  heard  the  passing  steps  of  the  sentinels  go- 
ing to  their  posts,  and  waited  only  for  Annette 
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to  accompany  her  to  the  terrace ;  who,  soon  af- 
ter, came ;  and  they  descended  together.  When 
Emily  expressed  apprehensions  of  meeting  Mon- 
toni, or  some  of  his  guests — O !  there  is  no  fear 
of  that,  ma'amselle,  said  Annette :  they  are  all 
set  in  to  feasting  yet ;  and  that  Barnardine 
knows. 

They  reached  the  first  terrace,  where  the  sen- 
tinels demanded  who  passed  ;  and  Emily,  ha- 

n answered,  walked  on  to  the  east  rampart ; 
e  entrance  of  which  they  were  again  stop- 
ped ;  and  having  again  replied,  were  permitted 
to  proceed.  But  Emily  did  not  like  to  expose 
herself  to  the  discretion  of  these  men,  at  such 
an  hour ;  and  impatient  to  withdraw  from  the 
situation,  she  stepped  hastily  on  in  search  of 
Barnardine.  He  was  not  yet  come.  She  leaned 
pensively  on  the  wall  of  the  rampart,  and  wait- 
ed for  him.  The  gloom  of  twilight  sat  deep  on 
the  surrounding  objects,  blending,  in  soft  con- 
fusion, the  valley,  the  mountains,  and  the 
woods ;  whose  tafl  heads,  stirred  by  the  even- 
ing breeze,  gave  the  only  sounds  that  stole  on 
silence— except  a  faint,  faint  chorus  of  distant 
voices,  that  arose  from  within  the  castle. 

What  voices  are  those  ?  said  Emily,  as  she 
fearfully  listened. 

It  is  only  the  Signor  and  his  guests  carou- 
sing, replied  Annette. 

Good  God !  thought  Emily,  can  this  man's 
heart  be  so  gay,  when  he  has  made  another  be- 
ing so  wretched  ? — if,  indeed,  my  aunt  is  yet 
suffered  to  feel  her  wretchedness ! — O !  what- 
ever are  my  own  sufferings,  may  my  heart  ne- 
ver, never  be  hardened  against  those  of  others ! 

She  looked  up,  with  a  sensation  of  horror  to 
the  east  turret,  near  which  she  then  stood.  A 
light  glimmered  through  the  grates  of  the  lower 
chamber,  but  those  of  the  upper  one  were  dark. 
Presently,  she  perceived  a  person  moving  with 
a  lamp  across  the  lower  room :  but  this  circum- 
stance revived  no  hope  concerning  Madame 
Montoni,  whom  she  had  vainly  sought  in  that 
apartment,  which  had  appeared  to  contain  only 
soldiers'  accoutrements:  Emily,  however,  de- 
termined to  attempt  the  outer  door  of  the  tur- 
ret, as  soon  as  Barnardine  should  withdraw ; 
and,  if  it  was  unfastened,  to  make  another  ef- 
fort to  discover  her  aunt. 

The  moments  passed,  but  still  Barnardine 
did  not  appear ;  and  Emily,  becoming  uneasy, 
hesitated  whether  to  wait  any  longer.  She 
would  have  sent  Annette  to  the  portal  to  hasten 
him,  but  feared  to  be  left  alone ;  for  it  was  now 
almost  dark,  and  a  melancholy  streak  of  red, 
that  still  lingered  on  the  west,  was  the  only 
vestige  of  departed  day.  The  strong  interest, 
however,  which  Bamardine's  message  had  awa- 
kened, overcame  other  apprehensions,  and  still 
detained  her. 

While  she  was  conjecturing  with  Annette 
what  could  thus  occasion  his  absence,  they  heard 
a  key  turn  in  the  lock  of  the  gate  near  them, 


and  presently  saw  a  man  advancing.    It  was 

Barnardine ;  of  whom  Emily  hastily  inquired 
what  he  had  to  communicate,  and  desired  that 
he  would  tell  her  quickly — for  I  am  chilled  with 
this  evening  air,  said  she. 

You  must  dismiss  your  maid,  lady,  said  the 
man,  in  a  voice,  the  deep  tone  of  which  shock- 
ed her :  what  I  have  to  tell,  is  to  you  only. 

Emily,  after  some  hesitation,  desired  Annette 
to  withdraw  to  a  little  distance.— Now,  my 
friend,  what  would  you  say  ? 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  as  if  considering  ; 
and  then  said, 

That  which  would  cost  roe  my  place,  at  least, 
if  it  came  to  the  Signor 's  ears.  You  must  pro- 
mise, lady,  that  nothing  shall  ever  make  you 
tell  a  syllable  of  the  matter.  I  have  been  trust- 
ed in  this  affair ;  and,  if  it  was  known  that  I 
betrayed  my  trust,  my  life,  perhaps,  might  an- 
swer it :  but  I  was  concerned  for  you,  lady ; 
and  I  resolved  to  tell  you.   He  paused. 

Emily  thanked  him,  assured  him  that  he 
might  repose  on  her  discretion,  and  entreated 
him  to  dispatch. 

Annette  told  us,  in  the  hall,  how  unhappy 
you  was  about  Signora  Montoni,  and  how  much 
you  wished  to  know  what  was  become  of  her. 

Most  true,  said  Emily,  eagerly :  and  you  can 
inform  roe  ?  I  conjure  you,  tell  me  the  worst, 
without  hesitation. — She  rested  her  trembling 
arm  upon  the  wall. 

I  can  tell  you,  said  Barnardine,  and  paused. 

Emily  had  no  power  to  enforce  her  entrea- 
ties. 

Ieort  tell  you, resumed  Barnardine: — but— — 
But  what?  exclaimed  Emily,  recovering  her 
resolution. 

Here  I  am,  ma'amselle,  said  Annette ;  who, 
having  heard  the  eager  tone  in  which  Emily 
pronounced  these  words,  came  running  towards 
her. 

Retire !  said  Barnardine,  sternly ;  you  are 
not  wanted:  and  as  Emily  said  nothing,  An- 
nette obeyed. 

I  con  tell  you,  repeated  the  porter ;— but  I 
know  not  how : — you  was  afflicted  before 

I  am  prepared  for  the  worst,  my  friend,  said 
Emily,  in  a  firm  and  solemn  voice :  I  can  sup- 
port any  certainty  better  than  this  suspense. 

Well,  Signora,  if  that  is  the  case,  you  shall 
hear.— You  know,  I  suppose,  that  the  Signor 
and  his  lady  used  sometimes  to  disagree.  It  is 
none  of  my  concerns  to  inquire  what  it  was 
about ;  but  I  believe  you  know  it  was  so. 

Well,  said  Emily,  proceed. 

The  Signor,  it  seems,  had  lately  been  very 
wroth  against  her.  1  saw  all,  and  heard  all — a 
great  deal  more  than  people  thought  for ;— but 
it  was  none  of  my  business,  so  I  said  nothing. 
A  few  days  ago,  the  Signor  sent  for  me.  Bar- 
nardine, says  he,  you  are — an  honest  man  :  I 
think  I  can  trustyou.  I  assured  his  ExceUenxa 
that  he  could.  Then,  says  he— as  near  as  I  can 
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remember — I  have  an  affair  in  hand,  which  I 
want  you  to  assist  me  in.  Then  he  told  me 
what  I  was  to  do ; — but  that  I  shall  say  nothing 
about — it  concerned  only  the  Signora. 

0  Heavens!  exclaimed  Emily — what  have 
you  done  ? 

Barnardine  hesitated,  and  was  silent. 

What  fiend  could  tempt  him,  or  you,  to  such 
an  act !  cried  Emily,  chilled  with  norror,  and 
scarcely  able  to  support  her  fainting  spirits. 

It  was  a  fiend,  said  Barnardine,  in  a  gloomy 
tone  of  voice.  They  were  now  both  silent: 
Emily  had  not  courage  to  inquire  farther,  and 
Barnardine  seemed  to  shrink  from  telling  more. 
At  length  he  said,  It  is  of  no  use  to  think  of 
the  past.  The  Signor  was  cruel  enough,  but  he 
would  be  obeyed.  What  signified  my  refusing? 
He  would  have  found  others,  who  had  no  scru- 
ples. 

You  have  murdered  her,  then  !  said  Emily, 
in  a  hollow  and  inward  voice— I  am  talking 
with  a  murderer  !— Barnardine  Btood  silent  ; 
while  Emily  turned  from  him,  and  attempted 
to  leave  the  place. 

Stay,  lady  !  said  he.  You  deserve  to  think 
ao  still — since  you  can  believe  me  capable  of  such 
a  deed. 

If  you  are  innocent,  tell  me  quickly,  said 
Emily,  in  faint  accents ;  for  I  feel  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  hear  you  long. 

1  will  tell  you  no  more,  said  he,  and  walked 
away.  Emily  had  just  strength  enough  to  bid 
him  stay,  and  then  to  call  Annette ;  on  whose 
arm  she  leaned ;  and  then  walked  slowly  up  the 
rampart,  till  they  heard  steps  behind  them.  It 
was  Barnardine  again. 

Send  away  the  girl,  said  he,  and  I  will  tell  you 


She  must  not  go,  said  Emily :  what  you  have 
to  say  she  may  hear. 

May  she  so,  lady  ?  said  he.  You  shall  know  no 
more,  then ;  and  he  was  going,  though  slowly ; 
when  Emily's  anxiety,  overcoming  the  resent- 
ment and  fear  which  the  man's  behaviour  had 
roused,  she  desired  him  to  stay,  and  bade  An- 
nette retire. 

The  Signora  is  alive,  said  he,  for  me.  She  is 
my  prisoner,  though :  his  Excellenza  has  shut 
her  up  in  the  chamber  over  the  great  gates  of 
the  court,  and  I  have  the  charge  of  her.  I  wag 
going  to  have  told  you  you  might  see  her— but 
now  

Emily,  relieved  from  an  unutterable  load  of 
anguish  by  this  speech,  had  now  only  to  ask 
Barnardine  s  forgiveness,  and  to  conjure  that 
he  would  let  her  visit  her  aunt 

He  complied,  with  less  reluctance  than  she 
expected  ;  and  told  her,  that  if  she  would  repair, 
on  the  following  night,  when  the  Signor  was  re- 
tired to  rest,  to  the  postern-gate  of  the  castle, 
she  should,  perhaps,  see  Madame  Montoni. 

Amid  all  the  thankfulness  which  Emily  felt 
for  this  concession,  she  thought  she  observed  a 


malicious  triumph  in  his  manner,  when  he  pro-  j 

nounced  the  last  words ;  but,  in  the  next  moment,  1 
she  dismissed  the  thought ;  and,  having  again  ^ 
thanked  him,  commended  her  aunt  to  his  pity, 
and  assured  him,  that  she  would  herself  reward 
him,  and  would  be  punctual  to  her  appointment : 
she  bade  him  good  night,  and  retired,  unobser- 
ved to  her  chamber.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
before  the  tumult  of  joy,  which  Bamardine's 
unexpected  intelligence  had  occasioned,  allowed 
Emily  to  think  with  clearness,  or  to  be  consci- 
ous of  the  real  dangers  that  still  surrounded 
Madame  Montoni  and  herself.  When  this  agi- 
tation subsided,  she  perceived  that  her  aunt  was 
yet  the  prisoner  of  a  man,  to  whose  vengeance, 
or  avarice,  she  might  fall  a  sacrifice;  and,  when 
she  farther  considered  the  savage  aspect  of  the 
person  who  was  appointed  to  guard  Madame 
Montoni,  her  doom  appeared  to  be  already  seal- 
ed— for  the  countenance  of  Barnardine  seemed 
to  bear  the  stamp  of  a  murderer ;  and,  when  she 
had  looked  upon  it,  she  felt  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  deed,  however  black,  which 
he  might  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  execute. 
These  reflections  brought  to  her  remembrance 
the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  had  promised  to 
grant  her  request  to  see  his  prisoner ;  and  she 
mused  upon  it  long,  in  uneasiness  and  doubt. 
Sometimes  she  even  hesitated  whether  to  trust 
herself  with  him  at  the  lonely  hour  he  had  ap- 
pointed ;  and  once,  and  only  once,  it  struck  her, 
that  Madame  Montoni  might  be  already  mur- 
dered, and  that  this  ruffian  was  appointed  to  de- 
coy herself  to  some  secret  place,  where  her  life 
also  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  of  Mon- 
toni, who  then  could  claim  securely  the  contested 
estates  in  Languedoc.  The  consideration  of  the 
enormity  of  such  guilt  did,  at  length,  relieve  her 
from  the  belief  of  its  probability,  but  not  from  all 
the  doubts  and  fears  which  a  recollection  of  Bar- 
nardine's  manner  had  occasioned.    From  these 
subjects,  her  thoughts,  at  length,  passed  toothers ; 
and,  as  the  evening  advanced,  she  remembered, 
with  somewhat  more  than  surprise,  the  music  she 
had  heard  on  the  preceding  night,  and  now 
awaited  its  return  with  more  than  curiosity. 

She  distinguished,  till  a  late  hour,  the  distant 
carousals  of  Montoni  and  his  companions — the 
loud  contest,  the  dissolute  laugh,  and  the  choral 
song,  that  made  the  halls  re-echo.  At  length,  she 
heard  the  heavy  gates  of  the  castle  shut  for  the 
night,  and  those  sounds  instantly  sunk  into  a 
silence ;  which  was  disturbed  only  by  the  whis- 


fiering  steps  of  persons  passing  through  the  gal- 
eries  to  their  remote  rooms.  Emily  now,  judg- 
ing it  to  be  about  the  time  when  she  had  heard 
the  music  on  the  preceding  night,  dismissed  An- 
nette, and  gently  opened  the  casement  to  watch 
for  its  return.  The  planet  she  had  so  particularly 
noticed,  at  the  recurrence  of  the  music,  was  not 
yet  risen ;  but,  with  superstitious  weakness,  she 
kept  " 


kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  that  part  of  the 
sphere  where  it  would  rise,  almost  expecting 
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that,  when  it  appeared,  the  sounds  would  return. 
»  At  length  it  came,  serenely  bright,  over  the  east- 
\  em  towers  of  the  castle.    Her  heart  trembled 
when  she  perceived  it ;  and  she  had  scarcely 
} courage  to  remain  at  the  casement,  lest  the  re- 
turning music  should  confirm  her  terror,  and 
subdue  the  little  strength  she  yet  retained.  The 
clock  soon  after  struck  one ;  and,  knowing  this 
to  be  about  the  time  when  the  sounds  had  occur- 
red, she  sat  down  in  a  chair  near  the  casement, 
and  endeavoured  to  compose  her  spirits ;  but  the 
anxiety  of  expectation  yet  disturbed  them. 
Everything,  however,  remained  still:  she  heard 
only  the  solitary  step  of  a  sentinel,  and  the  lull- 
ing murmur  of  the  woods  below :  and  she  again 
leaned  from  the  casement,  and  again  looked,  as 
if  for  intelligence,  to  the  planet,  which  was  now 
risen  high  above  the  towers. 
|     Emily  continued  to  listen — but  no  music  came. 
I  Those  were  surely  no  mortal  sounds !  said  she, 
J  recollecting  their  entrancing  melody :  no  inha- 
{  bitant  of  this  castle  could  utter  such :  and  where 
]  is  die  feeling  that  could  modulate  such  exquisite 
I  expression  ?  We  all  know  that  it  has  been  af- 
firmed celestial  sounds  have  sometimes  been 
heard  on  earth.  Father  Pierre  and  Father  An- 
toine  declared  that  they  had  sometimes  heard 
them  in  the  stillness  of  night,  when  they  alone 
were  waking  to  offer  their  orisons  to  heaven. 
Nay,  my  dear  father  himself  once  said,  that,  soon 
after  my  mother's  death,  as  he  lay  watchful  in 

gief,  sounds  of  uncommon  sweetness  called  him 
om  his  bed ;  and,  on  opening  his  window,  he 
heard  lofty  music  pass  along  the  midnight  air. 
It  soothed  him,  he  said :  he  looked  up  with  con- 
fidence to  Heaven  ;  and  resigned  her  to  his  God. 

Emily  paused  to  weep  at  this  recollection. 
Perhaps,  resumed  she — ]>erhaps  those  strains  I 
heard  were  sent  to  comfort,  to  encourage  me ! 
Never  shall  I  forget  those  I  heard  at  this  hour  in 
Languedoc !  Perhaps  my  father  watches  over  me 
at  this  moment  1  She  wept  again  in  tenderness. 
Thus  passed  the  hour,  in  watchfulness  and  solemn 
thought — but  no  sounds  returned ;  and,  after  re- 
maining at  the  casement  till  the  light  tint  of 
dawn  began  to  edge  the  mountain-tops,  and  steal 
upon  the  night  shade,  she  concluded  that  they 
would  not  return,  and  retired  reluctantly  to  re- 
pose. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


Ehily  was  somewhat  surprised,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  to  find  that  Annette  had  heard  of 
Madame  Montoni's  confinement  in  the  chamber 
over  the  portal,  as  well  as  of  her  purposed  visit 
there,  on  the  approaching  night.  That  the  cir- 
cumstance, which  Bamardine  had  so  solemnly 


enjoined  her  to  conceal,  he  had  himself  told  to  so 
indiscreet  an  hearer  as  Annette,  appeared  very 
improbable,  though  he  had  now  charged  her 
with  a  message,  concerning  the  intended  inter- 
view.    He  requested,  that  Emily  would  meet 
him,  unattended,  on  the  terrace,  at  a  little  after 
midnight,  when  he  himself  would  lead  her  to  die 
place  ne  had  promised  ;  a  proposal,  from  which 
she  immediately  shrunk,  for  a  thousand  vague 
fears  darted  athwart  her  mind,  such  as  had  tor- 
mented her  on  the  preceding  night,  and  which 
she  neither  knew  how  to  trust,  or  to  dismiss.  It 
frequently  occurred  to  her,  that  Barnardine  m  i  gh  t 
have  deceived  her,  concerning  Madame  Mon- 
toni,  whose  murderer,  perhaps,  he  really  was  ; 
and  that  he  had  deceived  her  by  order  or  Mon- 
toni,  the  more  easily  to  draw  her  into  some  of 
the  desperate  designs  of  the  latter.  The  terrible 
suspicion,  that  Madame  Montoni  no  longer  lived, 
thus  came,  accompanied  by  one  not  less  dreadful 
for  herself.  Unless  the  crime,  by  which  the  aunt 
had  suffered,  was  instigated  merely  by  resent- 
ment, unconnected  with  profit,  a  motive,  upon 
which  Montoni  did  not  appear  very  likely  to  act, 
its  object  roust  be  unattained,  till  the  niece  was 
also  dead,  to  whom  Montoni  knew  that  his  wife's 
estates  must  descend.    Emily  remembered  the 
words,  which  had  informed  her,  that  the  con- 
tested estates  in  France  would  devolve  to  her,  if 
Madame  Montoni  died,  without  con  signing  them 
to  her  husband :  and  the  former  obstinate  per- 
severance of  her  aunt  made  it  too  probable,  that 
she  had,  to  the  last,  withheld  them.  At  this  in- 
stant, recollecting  Bamardine's  manner  on  the 
preceding  night,  she  now  believed  what  she  had 
then  fancied,  that  it  expressed  malignant  tri- 
umph. She  shuddered  at  the  recollection,  which 
confirmed  her  fears,  and  determined  not  to  meet 
him  on  the  terrace.   Soon  after,  she  was  incli- 
ned to  consider  these  suspicions  as  the  extrava- 
gant exaggerations  of  a  timid  and  harassed  mind, 
and  could  not  believe  Montoni  liable  to  such 
preposterous  depravity  as  that  of  destroying, 
from  one  motive,  his  wife  and  her  niece.  She 
blamed  herself  for  suffering  her  romantic  ima- 
gination to  carry  her  so  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  probability,  and  determined  to  endeavour  to 
check  its  rapid  flights,  lest  they  should  sometimes 
extend  into  madness.  Still,  however,  she  shrunk 
from  the  thought  of  meeting  Barnardine,  on  the 
terrace  at  midnight ;  and  stul  the  wish  to  be  re- 
lieved from  this  terrible  suspense,  concerning 
her  aunt,  to  see  her,  and  to  soothe  her  suffer- 
ings, made  her  hesitate  what  to  do. 

Yet  how  is  it  possible,  Annette,  I  can  pass  to 
the  terrace  at  that  hour  ?  said  she,  recollecting 
herself,  the  sentinels  will  stop  me,  and  Sign  or 
Montoni  will  hear  of  the  affair. 

O.  ma'amselle !  that  is  well  thought  of,  replied 
Annette.  That  is  what  Barnardine  told  roe 
about.  He  gave  me  this  key,  and  bade  me  say 
it  unlocks  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  vaulted  gal- 
lery, that  opens  near  the  end  of  the  east  rampart, 
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so  that  you  need  not  peas  any  of  the  men  on 
watch.  'He  bade  me  say,  too,  that  his  reason 
for  requesting  you  to  come  to  the  terrace  was, 
because  he  could  take  you  to  the  place  you  want 
to  go  to,  without  opening  the  great  doors  of  the 
hall,  which  grate  so  heavily. 

Emily's  spirits  were  somewhat  calmed  by  this 
explanation,  which  seemed  to  be  honestly  given 
to  Annette.  But. why  did  he  desire  I  would 
come  alone,  Annette  ?  said  she, 

Why,  that  was  what  I  asked  him  myself, 
ma'amselle.    Says  I,  why  is  my  young  lady  to 
come  alone  ? — Surely  I  may  come  with  her ! — 
What  harm  can  I  do?  But  ne  said,  No— no — I 
tell  you  not,  in  his  gruff  way.   Nay,  says  I,  I 
have  been  trusted  in  as  great  affairs  as  this,  I 
warrant,  and  it's  a  hard  matter  if  I  can't  keep  a 
secret  now.   Still  he  would  say  nothing  but — 
No — no— no.   Well,  says  I,  if  you  will  only 
trust  me,  I  will  tell  you  a  great  secret,  that  was 
told  me  a  month  ago,  and  I  have  never  opened 
my  lips  about  it  yet — so  you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  telling  me.   But  all  would  not  do.  Then, 
ma'amselle,  I  went  so  far  as  to  offer  him  a  beau- 
tiful new  sequin,  that  Ludovico  gave  me  for  a 
keep-sake,  and  I  would  not  have  parted  with  it 
for  all  St  Marco's  Place ;  but  even  that  would 
not  do !  Now  what  can  be  the  reason  of  this ! 
But  I  know,  you  know,  ma'am,  who  you  are 
going  to  see. 
Pray  did  Barnardine  tell  you  this  ? 
He !  No,  ma'amselle,  that  he  did  not 
Emily  inquired  who  did,  but  Annette  shew- 
ed, that  she  could  keep  a  secret. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  Emily's 
mind  was  agitated  with  doubts  and  fears  and 
contrary  determinations,  on  the  subject  of  meet- 
ing this  Barnardine  on  the  rampart,  and  submit- 
ting herself  to  his  guidance,  she  scarcely  knew 
whither.  Pity  for  her  aunt,  and  anxiety  for 
herself,  alternately  swayed  her  determination, 
and  night  came,  before  she  had  decided  upon 
her  conduct.  She  heard  the  castle  clock  strike 
eleven — twelve — and  yet  her  mind  wavered.  The 
time,  however,  was  now  come,  when  she  could 
hesitate  no  longer:  and  then  the  interest  she 
felt  for  her  aunt  overcame  other  considerations, 
and,  bidding  Annette  follow  her  to  the  outer 
door  of  the  vaulted  gallery,  and  there  await  her 
return,  she  descended  from  her  chamber.  The 
castle  was  perfectly  still,  and  the  great  hall, 
where  so  lately  she  had  witnessed  a  scene  of 
dreadful  contention,  now  returned  only  the  whis- 
pering footsteps  of  the  two  solitary  figures  gli- 
ding fearfully  between  the  pillars,  and  gleam- 
ed only  to  the  feeble  lamp  they  carried.  Emi- 
ly, deceived  by  the  long  shadows  of  the  pillars, 
and  by  the  catching  lights  between,  often  stop- 
ped, imagining  she  saw  some  person  moving  in 
the  distant  obscurity  of  the  perspective ;  and,  as 
she  passed  these  pillars,  she  feared  to  turn  her 
eyes  toward  them:  almostcxpectingtosce  a  figure 
start  out  from  behind  their  broad  shaft.  She 


reached,  however,  the  vaulted  gallery  without 

interruption,  but  unclosed  its  outer  door  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and,  charging  Annette  not  to 
quit  it,  and  to  keep  it  a  little  open,  that  she 
might  be  heard  if  she  called,  she  delivered  to 
her  the  lamp,  which  she  did  not  dare  to  take 
herself,  because  of  the  men  on  watch,  and, 
alone,  stepped  out  upon  the  dark  terrace.  Every- 
thing was  so  still,  that  she  feared  lest  her  own 
light  steps  should  be  heard  by  the  distant  sen- 
tinels, and  she  walked  cautiously  towards  the 
spot,  where  she  had  before  met  Barnardine,  lis- 
tening for  a  sound,  and  looking  onward  through 
the  gloom  in  search  of  him.  At  length,  she  was 
startled  by  a  deep  voice,  that  spoke  near  her,  and 
she  paused,  uncertain' whether  it  was  his,  till  it 
spoke  again,  and  she  then  recognized  the  hollow 
tones  of  Barnardine,  who  had  been  punctual  to 
the  moment,  and  was  at  the  appointed  place, 
resting  on  the  rampart  wall.  After  chiding  her 
for  not  coming  sooner,  and  saying,  that  he  had 
been  waiting  nearly  half  an  hour,  he  desired 
Emily,  who  made  no  reply,  to  follow  him  to 
the  door,  through  which  henad  entered  the  ter- 
race. 

While  he  unlocked  it,  she  looked  back  to  that 
she  had  left,  and,  observing  the  rays  of  the  lamp 
stream  through  a  small  opening,  was  certain 
that  Annette  was  still  there.  But  her  remote 
situation  could  little  befriend  Emily,  after  she 
had  quitted  the  terrace ;  and,  when  Barnardine 
unclosed  the  gate,  the  dismal  aspect  of  the  pas- 
sage beyond,  shewn  by  a  torch  burning  on  the 
pavement,  made  her  shrink  from  following  him 
alone,  and  she  refused  to  go,  unless  Annette 
might  accompany  her.  This,  however,  Barnar- 
dine absolutely  refused  to  permit,  mingling  at 
the  same  time  with  his  refusal  such  artful  cir- 
cumstances to  heighten  the  pity  and  curiosity  of 
Emily  towards  her  aunt,  that  she,  at  length,  con- 
sented to  follow  him  alone  to  the  portal 

He  then  took  up  the  torch,  and  led  her  along 
the  passage,  at  the  extremity  of  which  he  un- 
locked another  door,  whence  they  descended,  a 
few  steps,  into  a  chapel,  which,  as  Barnardine 
held  up  the  torch  to  light  her,  Emily  observed 
to  be  in  ruins,  and  she  immediately  recollected 
a  former  conversation  of  Annette,  concerning  it, 
with  very  unpleasant  emotions.  She  looked  fear- 
fully on  the  almost  roofless  walls,  green  with 
damps,  and  on  the  gothic  points  of  the  windows, 
where  the  ivy  and  the  briony  had  long  supplied 
the  place  of  glass,  and  ran  mantling  among  the 
broken  capitals  of  some  columns,  that  had  once 
supported  the  roof.  Barnardine  stumbled  over  the 
broken  pavement,  and  his  voice,  as  he  uttered  a 
sudden  oath,  was  returned  in  hollow  echoes,  that 
made  it  more  terrific.  Emily's  heart  sunk  ;  but 
she  still  followed  him,  and  he  turned  out  of  what 
had  been  the  principal  aisle  of  the  chapel.  Down 
these  steps,  lady,  said  Barnardine,  as  he  descended 
a  flight,  which  appeared  to  lead  into  the  vaults  ; 
but  Emily  paused  on  the  top,  and  demanded,  in 
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a  tremulous  tone,  whither  he  was  conducting 
her. 

To  tbe  portal,  said  Barnard  ine. 

Cannot  we  go  through  the  chapel  to  the  por- 
tal ?  said  EmUy. 

No,  Signora,  that  leads  to  the  inner  court, 
which  I  don't  choose  to  unlock.  Thia  way,  and 
we  shall  reach  the  outer  court  presently. 

Emily  still  hesitated :  fearing  not  only  to  go 
on,  but,  since  she  had  gone  thus  far,  to  irritate 
Barnardine  by  refusing  to  go  farther. 

Come,  lady,  said  the  man,  who  had  nearly 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  flight,  make  a  little 
haste ;  I  cannot  wait  here  all  night 

Whither  do  these  stepsjead?  said  Emily,  yet 
pausing. 

To  the  portal,  repeated  Barnardine,  in  an 
angry  tone ;  I  will  wait  no  longer.  As  he  said 
this,  he  moved  on  with  the  light,  and  Emily, 
fearing  to  provoke  him  by  farther  delay,  re- 
luctantly followed.  From  the  steps,  they  pro- 
ceeded through  a  passage,  adjoining  tbe  vaults, 
the  walls  of  which  were  dropping  with  unwhole- 
some dews,  and  the  vapours,  that  crept  along 
the  ground,  made  the  torch  burn  so  dimly  that 
Erauy  expected  every  moment  to  see  it  extin- 
guished, and  Barnardine  could  scarcely  find  his 
way.  As  they  advanced,  these  vapours  thick- 
ened, and  Barnardine,  believing  the  torch  was 
expiring,  stopped  for  a  moment  to  trim  it.  As 

]  he  then  rested  against  a  pair  of  iron  gates  that 
opened  from  the  passage,  Emily  saw,  oy  uncer- 
tain flashes  of  light,  the  vaults  beyond,  and  near 
her,  heaps  of  earth,  that  seemed  to  surround  an 

■  open  grave.  Such  an  object,  in  such  a  scene, 
would,  at  any  time,  have  disturbed  her;  but 
now  she  was  shocked  by  an  instantaneous  pre- 
sentiment, that  this  was  the  grave  of  her  unfor- 
tunate aunt,  and  that  the  treacherous  Barnar- 
dine was  leading  herself  to  destruction.  The 
obscure  and  terrible  place,  to  which  he  had  con- 
ducted her,  seemed  to  justify  the  thought ;  it 
was  a  place  suited  for  murder,  a  receptacle  for 

.  the  dead,  where  a  deed  of  horror  might  be  com- 

i  roitted,  and  no  vestige  appear  to  proclaim  it. 
Emily  was  so  overwhelmed  with  terror,  that  for 
a  moment  she  was  unable  to  determine  what 
conduct  to  pursue.  She  then  considered,  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  escape  from  Bar- 
nardine, by  flight,  since  the  length  and  intrica- 
cy of  the  way  she  had  passed  would  soon  enable 
him  to  overtake  her,  who  was  unacquainted  with 
the  turnings,  and  whose  feebleness  would  not 
suffer  her  to  run  long  with  swiftness.  She  fear- 
ed equally  to  irritate  him  by  a  disclosure  of  her 

nirions,  which  a  refusal  to  accompany  him 
lcr  certainly  would  do  ;  and,  since  she  was 
already  as  much  in  his  power  as  it  was  possible 
she  could  be,  if  she  proceeded,  she,  at  length, 
determined  to  suppress,  as  far  as  she  could,  the 
appearance  of  apprehension,  and  to  follow  silent- 
S  ly  whither  he  designed  to  lead  her.  Pale  with 
|  horror  and  anxiety,  she  now  waited  till  Barnar- 


dine had  trimmed  the  torch,  and,  as  her  sight 
glanced  again  upon  the  grave,  she  could  not  for- 
bear inquiring  for  whom  it  was  prepared.  He 
took  his  eyes  from  the  torch,  and  fixed  them  upon 
her  face  without  speaking.  She  faintly  repeated 
the  question,  but  the  man,  shaking  the  torch, 
passed  on ;  and  she  followed,  trembling,  to  a  se- 
cond flight  of  steps,  having  ascended  which,  a 
door  delivered  them  into  the  first  court  of  the 
castle.  As  they  crossed  it,  the  light  shewed  the 
high  black  walls  around  them,  fringed  with 
long  grass  and  dank  weeds,  that  found  a  scanty 
soil  among  the  mouldering  stones ;  the  heavy 
buttresses,  with  here  and  there  between  them  a 
narrow  grate,  that  admitted  a  freer  circulation 
of  air  to  the  court,  the  massy  iron  gates,  that  led 
to  the  castle,  whose  clustering  turrets  appeared 
above,  and,  opposite,  the  huge  towers  and  arch 
of  the  portal  itself.  In  this  scene  the  large,  un- 
couth person  of  Barnardine,  bearing  the  torch, 
f  ormed  a  characteristic  figure.  This  Barnardine 
was  wrapt  in  a  long  dark  cloak,  which  scarcely 
allowed  the  kind  of  half-boots,  or  sandals,  that 
were  laced  upon  his  legs,  to  appear,  and  shewed 
only  the  point  of  a  broadsword,  which  he  usu- 
ally wore,  slung  in  a  belt  across  his  shoulders. 
On  his  head  was  a  heavy  flat  velvet  cap,  some- 
what resembling  a  turban,  in  which  was  a  short 
feather ;  the  visage  beneath  it  shewed  strong  fea- 
tures, and  a  countenance  furrowed  with  the 
lines  of  cunning,  and  darkened  by  habitual  dis- 
content. 

The  view  of  the  court,  however,  reanimated 
Emily,  who,  as  she  crossed  silently  towards  the 
portal,  began  to  hope,  that* her  own  fears,  and 
not  the  treachery  of  Barnardine,  had  deceived 
her.  She  looked  anxiously  up  at  the  first  case- 
ment that  appeared  above  the  lofty  arch  of  the 
portcullis ;  but  it  was  dark,  and  she  inquired, 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  chamber,  where 
Madame  Montoni  was  confined.  Emily  spoke 
low,  and  Barnardine,  perhaps,  did  not  hear  her 
question,  for  he  returned  no  answer ;  and  they, 
soon  after,  entered  the  postern  door  of  the  gate- 
way, which  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  a  nar- 
row staircase,  that  wound  up  one  of  the  towers. 

Up  thia  staircase  the  Signora  lies,  said  Bar- 
nardine. 

Lies !  repeated  Emily  faintly,  as  she  began  to 
ascend. 

She  lies  in  the  upper  chamber,  said  Barnar- 
dine. 

As  they  passed  up,  the  wind,  which  poured 
through  the  narrow  cavities  in  the  wall,  made 
the  torch  flare,  and  it  threw  a  stronger  gleam 
upon  the  grim  and  sallow  countenance  of  Bar- 
nardine, and  discovered  more  fully  the  desola- 
tion of  the  places — the  rough  stone  walls,  the 
spiral  stairs  black  with  age,  and  a  suit  of  an- 
cient armour,  with  an  iron  visor,  that  hung  upon 
the  walls,  and  appeared  a  trophy  of  some  for- 
mer victory. 

Having  reached  a  landing-place,  You  may 
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wait  here,  lady,  said  he,  applying  a  key  to  the 
door  of  a  chamber,  while  I  go  up  and  tell  the 
Signora  you  are  coming. 

That  ceremony  is  unnecessary,  replied  Emily, 
my  aunt  will  rejoice  to  aee  me. 

I  am  not  ao  sure  of  that,  said  Barnardine, 

Eointing  to  the  room  he  had  opened :  Come  in 
ere,  lady,  while  I  step  up. 
Emily,  surprised  and  somewhat  shocked,  did 
not  dare  to  oppose  him  farther,  but,  as  he  was 
turning  away  with  the  torch,  desired  he  would 
not  leave  her  in  darkness.  He  looked  around, 
and,  observing  a  tripod  lamp,  that  stood  on  the 
stairs,  lighted  and  gave  it  to  Emily,  who  stepped 
forward  into  a  large  old  chamber,  and  he  closed 
the  d-or.  As  she  listened  anxiously  to  his  de- 
parting steps,  she  thought  he  descended,  instead 
of  ascending,  the  stairs ;  but  the  gusts  of  wind, 
that  whistled  round  the  portal,  would  not  allow 
her  to  hear  distinctly  any  other  sound.  Still, 
however,  she  listened,  ana.  perceiving  no  step  in 
the  room  above,  where  he  had  affirmed  Madame 
Montoni  to  be,  her  anxiety  increased,  though 
she  considered,  that  the  thickness  of  the  floor  in 
this  strong  building  might  prevent  any  sound 
reaching  her  from  the  upper  chamber.  The 
next  moment,  in  a  pause  of  the  wind,  she  dis- 
tinguished Barnardinc's  step  descending  to  the 
court,  and  then  thought  she  heard  his  voice; 
but,  the  rising  gust  again  overcoming  other 
sounds,  Emily,  to  be  certain  on  this  point, 
moved  softly  to  the  door,  which,  on  attempting 
to  open  it,  she  discovered  was  fastened.  AD  the 
horrid  apprehensions,  that  had  lately  assailed 
her,  returned  at  this  instant  with  redoubled 
force,  and  no  longer  appeared  like  the  exagger- 
ations of  a  timid  spirit,  but  seemed  to  have  been 
aent  to  warn  her  of  her  fate.  She  now  did  not 
doubt,  that  Madame  Montoni  had  been  mur- 
dered, perhaps  in  this  very  chamber ;  or  that 
abe  herself  was  brought  hither  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  countenance,  the  manners,  and  the 
recollected  words  of  Barnardine,  when  he  had 
spoken  of  her  aunt,  confirmed  her  worst  fears. 
For  some  moments,  she  was  incapable  of  consi- 
dering of  any  means,  by  which  she  might  attempt 
an  escape.  Still  she  listened,  but  heard  foot- 
steps neither  on  the  stairs,  nor  in  the  room  above ; 
ahe  thought,  however,  that  she  again  distin- 
guished Barnardine'a  voice  below,  and  went  to 
a  grated  window,  that  opened  upon  the  court, 
to  inquire  farther.  Here  she  plainly  heard  his 
hoarse  accents  mingling  with  the  blast,  that 
Bwept  by,  but  they  were  lost  again  so  quickly, 
that  their  meaning  could  not  De  interpreted; 
and  then  the  light  of  a  torch,  which  seemed  to 
issue  from  the  portal  below,  flashed  across  the 
court,  and  the  long  shadow  of  a  man,  who  was 
under  the  archway,  appeared  upon  the  pave- 
ment. Emily,  from  the  hugeness  of  this  sud- 
den portrait,  concluded  it  to  be  that  of  Barnar- 
dine ;  but  other  deep  tones,  wluch  past  in  the 


wind,  soon  convinced  her  he  was  not  alone,  and 
that  his  companion  was  not  a  person  very  liable 
to  pity. 

'When  her  spirits  had  overcome  the  first  shock 
of  her  situation,  ahe  held  up  the  lamp  to  exa- 
mine, if  the  chamber  afforded  a  jwssibility  of  an 
escape.    It  was  a  spacious  room,  whose  walls, 
wainscoted  with  rough  oak,  shewed  no  casement 
but  the  grated  one  which  Emily  had  left,  and  no 
other  door  than  that  by  which  she  had  entered. 
The  feeble  rays  of  the  lamp,  however,  did  not 
allow  her  to  sec  at  once  its  full  extent ;  ahe  per- 
ceived no  furniture,  except,  indeed,  an  iron 
chair,  fastened  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  im- 
mediately over  which,  depending  on  a  chain 
from  the  ceiling,  hung  an  iron  ring.  Having 
gazed  upon  these,  for  some  time,  with  wonder 
and  horror,  ahe  next  observed  iron  bars  below, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  feet,  and 
on  the  arms  of  the  chair  were  rings  of  the  same 
metal.   As  ahe  continued  to  survey  them,  she 
concluded  that  they  were  instruments  of  torture, 
and  it  struck  her,  that  some  poor  wretch  had 
once  been  fastened  in  this  chair,  and  had  there 
been  starved  to  death.    She  was  chilled  by  the 
thought ;  but,  what  was  her  agony,  when,  in 
the  next  moment,  it  occurred  to  her,  that  her  t 
aunt-might  have  been  one  of  these  victims,  and  \ 
that  she  herself  might  be  the  next!  An  acute 
pain  seized  her  head,  she  was  scarcely  able  to 
hold  the  lamp,  and,  looking  round  for  support,  was  ; 
seating  herself,  unconsciously,  in  the  iron  chair  ' 
itself ;  but  suddenly  perceiving  where  she  was,  she  : 
started  from  it  in  horror,  and  sprung  towards  a 
remote  end  of  the  room.    Here  again  she  look- 
ed round  for  a  seat  to  sustain  her,  and  perceived 
only  a  dark  curtain,  which,  descending  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  floor,  was  drawn  along  the  whole 
side  of  the  chamber.  Ill  as  she  was,  the  appear- 
ance of  this  curtain  struck  her,  and  she  paused 
to  gaze  upon  it,,  in  wonder  and  apprehension. 

It  seemed  to  conceal  a  recess  of  the  chamber  ; 
she  wished,  yet  dreaded,  to  lift  it,  and  to  disco- 
ver what  it  veiled :  twice  she  was  withheld  by 
a  recollection  of  the  terrible  spectacle  her  daring 
hand  had  formerly  unveiled  in  an  apartment  of 
the  castle,  till,  suddenly,  conjecturing  that  it 
concealed  the  body  of  her  murdered  aunt,  ahe 
seized  it,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  and  drew  it 
aside.  Beyond,  appeared  a  corpse,  stretched  on 
a  kind  of  low  couch,  which  waa  crimsoned  with 
human  blood,  as  was  the  floor  beneath.  The 
features,  deformed  by  death,  were  ghastly  and 
horrible,  and  more  than  one  livid  wound  appear- 
ed in  the  face.  Emily,  bending  over  the  body, 
gazed,  for  a  moment,  with  an  eager,  frenzied 
eye  ;  but,  in  the  next,  the  lamp  dropped  from 
her  hand,  and  she  fell  senseless  at  the  foot  of  the 
couch. 

When  her  senses  returned,  she  found  herself 
surrounded  by  men,  among  whom  was  Barnar- 
dine, who  were  lifting  her  from  the  floor,  and 
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then  bore  her  along  the  chamber.  She  was  sen-  they  had  undertaken,  galloped  off,  while  Bar- 
sible  of  what  passed,  but  the  extreme  languor  nardine  had  run  far  enough  to  be  lost  in  the 
of  her  spirits  did  not  permit  her  to  speak,  or  darkness,  and  Emily  was  led  back  into  the  cas- 
move,  or  even  to  feel  any  distinct  fear.  They  tie.  Ab  she  re-nassed  the  courts,  the  rem  em  - 
carried  her  down  the  staircase,  by  which  she  had  brance  of  what  she  had  seen  in  the  portal-cham- 
aseended ;  when,  having  reached  the  archway,  ber  came,  with  all  its  horror,  to  her  mind ;  and 
they  stopped,  and  one  of  the  men,  taking  the  when,  soon  after,  she  heard  the  gate  close  that 
torch  from  Barnardine,  opened  a  small  door,  that  shut  her  once  more  within  the  castle  walls,  she 
was  cut  in  the  great  gate,  and,  as  he  stepped  out  shuddered  for  herself,  and,  almost  forgetting  the 
upon  the  road,  the  light  he  bore  sbewea  several  danger  she  had  escaped,  could  scarcely  think, 
men  on  horseback,  in  waiting.  Whether  it  was  that  anything  less  precious  than  liberty  and 
the  freshness  of  the  air,  that  revived  Emily,  or  peace  was  to  be  found  beyond  them, 
that  the  objects  she  now  saw,  roused  the  spirit  Montoni  ordered  Emily  to  await  htm  in  the 
of  alarm,  she  suddenly  spoke,  and  made  an  in-  cedar  parlour,  whither  he  soon  followed,  and 
effectual  effort  to  disengage  herself  from  the  then  sternly  questioned  her  on  this  mysterious 
grasp  of  the  ruffians  who  held  her.  affair.  Though  she  now  viewed  him  with  hor- 
Barnardine,  meanwhile,  called  loudly  for  the  ror,  as  the  murderer  of  her  aunt,  and  scarcely 
torch,  while  distant  voices  answered,  and  seve-  knew  what  she  said  in  reply  to  his  impatient  in- 
ral  persons  approached,  and,  in  the  same  instant,  quiries,  her  answers  and  her  manner  convinced 
a  light  flashed  upon  the  court  of  the  castle,  him,  that  she  had  not  taken  a  voluntary  part  in 
Again  he  vociferated  for  the  torch,  and  the  men  the  late  scheme,  and  he  dismissed  her  upon  the 
hurried  Emily  through  the  gate.  At  a  abort  appearance  of  his  servants,  whom  he  had  order- 
distance,  under  the  shelter  ofthe  castle  walls,  ed  to  attend,  that  he  might  inquire  farther  into 
she  perceived  the  fellow,  who  had  taken  the  the  affair,  and  discover  those  who  had  been  ac- 
light  from  the  porter,  holding  it  to  a  man,  busi-  complices  in  it. 

ly  employed  in  altering  the  saddle  of  a  horse,      Emily  had  been  some  time  in  her  apartment, 

round  which  were  several  horsemen  looking  on,  before  the  tumult  of  her  mind  allowed  her  to 

whose  harsh  features  received  the  full  glare  of  remember  several  of  the  passed  circumstances, 

the  torch ;  while  the  broken  ground  beneath  Then,  again,  the  dead  form,  which  the  curtain 

them,  the  opposite  walls,  with  the  tufted  shrubs,  in  the  portal-chamber  had  disclosed,  came  to  her 

that  overhung  their  summits,  and  an  embattled  fancy,  and  she  uttered  a  groan,  which  terrified 

watch-tower  above,  were  reddened  with  the  Annette  the  more,  as  Emily  forbore  to  satisfy 

gleam,  which,  fading  gradually  away,  left  the  her  curiosity  on  the  subject  of  it,  for  she  feared 

remoter  ramparts  and  the  woods  below  to  the  to  trust  her  with  so  fatal  a  secret,  lest  her  in- 

obscurity  of  night.  discretion  should  call  down  the  immediate  ven- 

What  do  you  waste  time  for,  there  ?  Raid  Bar-  geance  of  Montoni  on  herself, 
nardine,  with  an  oath,  as  he  approached  the       Thus  compelled  to  bear  within  her  own  mind 

horsemen.  Dispatch— dispatch  f  the  whole  horror  of  the  secret  that  oppressed  it, 

The  saddle  will  be  ready  in  a  minute,  replied  her  reason  seemed  to  totter  under  the  intolerable 

the  man  who  was  buckling  it,  at  whom  B  a  roar-  weight.  She  often  fixed  a  wild  and  vacant  look 

dine  now  swore  again  for  his  negligence,  and  on  Annette,  and,  when  she  spoke,  either  did  not 

Emily,  calling  feebly  for  help,  was  hurried  to-  hear  her,  or  answered  from  the  purpose.  Long 

wards  the  horses,  while  the  ruffians  disputed  on  fits  of  abstraction  succeeded  ;  Annette  spoke  re- 

which  to  place  her,  the  one  designed  for  ber  not  peatedly,  but  her  voice  seemed  not  to  make  any 

being  ready.  At  this  moment  a  cluster  of  lights  impression  on  the  sense  of  the  long-agitated 

issued  from  the  great  gates,  and  she  immediate-  Emily,  who  sat  fixed  and  silent,  except  that, 

ly  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  Annette,  above  those  now  and  then,  she  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  but 

of  several  other  persons,  who  advanced.  In  the  without  tears. 

same  moment,  she  distinguished  Montoni  and  Terrified  at  her  condition,  Annette,  at  length, 
Cavigni,  followed  by  a  number  of  ruffian-faced  left  the  room,  to  inform  Montoni  of  it,  who  had 
fellows,  to  whom  she  no  longer  looked  with  ter-  justdismissed  his  servants,  without  having  made 
ror,  but  with  hope;  for  at  this  instant  she  did  not  any  discoveries  on  the  subject  of  his  inquiry, 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  any  dangers  that  The  wild  description  which  this  girl  now  gave 
might  await  her  within  the  castle,  whence  so  of  Emily,  induced  him  to  follow  her  immediate- 
la  tely,  and  so  anxiously,  she  had  wished  to  es-  ly  to  the  chamber. 

cape.    Those  which  threatened  her  from  with-      At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Emily  turned  her 

out,  had  engrossed  all  her  apprehensions.  ey£s>  and  a  gleam  of  recollection  seemed  to  shoot 

A  short  contest  ensued  between  the  parties,  athwart  her  mind,  for  she  immediately  rose 

in  which  that  of  Montoni,  however,  were  pre-  from  ber  seat,  and  moved  slowly  to  a  remote 

sentlv  victors,  and  the  horsemen,  perceiving  that  part  of  the  room.    He  spoke  to  her  in  accents 

numbers  were  against  them,  and  being,  per-  somewhat  softened  from  their  usual  harshness, 

haps,  not  very  warmly  interested  in  the  affair  bat  she  regarded  him  with  a  kind  of  half  curi- 
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ous,  half  terrified  look,  and  answered  only  Yes, 
to  whatever  he  said.  Her  mind  still  seemed  to 
retain  no  other  impression,  than  that  of  fear. 

Of  this  disorder  Annette  could  give  no  ex- 
planation, and  Montoni,  having  attempted,  for 
some  time,  to  persuade  Emily  to  talk,  retired, 
after  ordering  Annette  to  remain  with  her  du- 
ring the  night,  and  to  inform  him,  in  the  morn- 
ing, of  her  condition. 

When  he  was  gone,  Emily  again  came  for- 
ward, and  asked  who  it  was  that  had  been  there 
to  disturb  her.  Annette  said  it  was  the  Signor 
— Signor  Montoni.  Emily  repeated  the  name 
afterher  several  times,  as  if  she  did  not  recollect 
it,  and  then  suddenly  groaned,  and  relapsed  in- 
to abstraction. 

With  some  difficulty,  Annette  led  her  to  the 
bed,  which  Emily  examined  with  an  eager, 
frenzied  eye,  before  she  lay  down,  and  then, 
pointing,  turned  with  shuddering  emotion  to 
Annette,  who,  now  more  terrified,  went  towards 
the  door,  that  she  might  bring  one  of  the  female 
servants  to  pass  the  night  with  them  ;  but  Emi- 
ly, observing  her  going,  called  her  by  name,  and 
then,  in  the  naturally  soft  and  plaintive  tone  of 
her  voice,  begged,  that  she,  too,  would  not  for- 
sake her— For  since  my  father  died,  added  she 
sighing,  everybody  forsakes  me. 

Your  father,  ma'amselle !  said  Annette,  he 
was  dead  before  you  knew  me. 

He  was,  indeed !  rejoined  Emily,  and  her 
tears  began  to  flow.  She  now  wept  silently  and 
long,  after  which,  becoming  quite  calm,  she  at 
length  sunk  to  sleep,  Annette  having  had  dis- 
cretion enough  not  to  interrupt  her  tears.  This 
girl,  as  affectionate  as  she  was  simple,  lost  in 
these  moments  all  her  former  fears  of  remaining 
in  the  chamber,  and  watched  alone  by  Emily, 
during  the  whole  night. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

 Unfold 

What  workU,  or  what  vast  regions,  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind,  that  hath  torwxik 
Her  mansion  In  this  fleshy  nook ! 


Emiiy's  mind  was  refreshed  by  sleep.  On 
waking  in  the  morning,  she  looked  with  surprise 
on  Annette,  who  sat  sleeping  in  a  chair  beside 
the  bed,  and  then  endeavoured  to  recollect  her- 
self;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  preceding 
night  were  swept  from  her  memory,  which  seem- 
ed to  retain  no  trace  of  what  had  passed,  and 
she  was  still  gazing  with  surprise  on  Annette, 
when  the  latter  awoke. 

O  dear  ma'amselle !  do  you  know  me  ?  cried 
ahe. 

Know  you !  Certainly,  replied  Emily,  you  are 
Annette:  but  why  are  you  sitting  by  me  thus  ? 


O  you  have  been  very  ill,  ma'amselle — very 
ill  indeed !  and  I  am  sure  I  thought—— 

This  is  very  strange !  said  Emily,  still  trying 
to  recollect  the  past. — But  I  think  I  do  remem- 
ber, that  my  fancy  has  been  haunted  by  fright- 
ful dreams.  Good  God !  she  added,  suddenly 
starting,  surely  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
dream! 

She  fixed  a  terrified  look  upon  Annette,  who, 
intending  to  quiet  her,  said,  Yes,  ma'amselle,  it 
was  more  than  a  dream,  but  it  is  all  over  now. 

She  i*  murdered,  then  !  said  Emily  in  an  in- 
ward voice,  and  shuddering  instantaneously. 
Annette  screamed ;  for,  being  ignorant  of  the 
circumstance  to  which  Emily  referred,  she  attri- 
buted her  manner  to  a  disordered  fancy ;  but, 
when  she  had  explained  to  what  her  own  speech 
alluded,  Emily,  recollecting  the  attempt  that 
had  been  made  to  carry  her  off,  asked  if  tne  con- 
triver of  it  had  been  discovered.  Annette  re- 
plied, that  he  had  not,  though  he  might  easily 
be  guessed  at ;  and  then  told  Emily  she  might 
thank  her  for  her  deliverance,  who,  endeavour- 
ing to  command  the  emotion,  which  the  remem- 
brance of  her  aunt  had  occasioned,  appeared 
calmly  to  listen  to  Annette,  though,  in  truth, 
she  heard  scarcely  a  word  that  was  said. 

And  so,  ma'amselle,  continued  the  latter,  I 
was  determined  to  be  even  with  Barnardine  for 
refusing  to  tell  me  the  secret,  by  finding  it  out 
myself ;  so  I  watched  you,  on  tne  terrace,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  had  opened  the  door  at  the  end,  I 
stole  out  from  the  castle,  to  try  to  follow  you  ; 
for,  says  I,  I  am  sure  no  good  can  be  planned, 
or  why  all  this  secrecy  ?  So,  sure  enough,  he 
had  not  bolted  the  door  after  him,  and,  when  I 
opened  it,  I  saw,  by  the  glimmer  of  the  torch, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  which  way  you 
were  going.  I  followed  the  light,  at  a  distance, 
till  you  came  to  the  vaults  of  the  chapel,  and 
there  I  was  afraid  to  go  farther,  for  I  had  heard 
strange  things  about  these  vaults.  But  then, 
again,  I  was  afraid  to  go  back,  all  in  darkness, 
by  myself ;  so  by  the  time  Barnardine  had  trim- 
med the  light,  I  had  resolved  to  follow  you,  and 
I  did  so,  till  you  came  to  the  great  court,  and 
there  I  was  afraid  he  would  see  me ;  so  I  stop- 
ped at  the  door  again,  and  watched  you  across 
to  the  gates,  and,  when  you  was  gone  up  the 
stairs,  I  whipt  after.  There,  as  I  stood  under 
the  gate-way,  I  heard  horses'  feet  without,  and 
several  men  talking ;  and  I  heard  them  swear- 
ing at  Barnardine  for  not  bringing  you  out,  and 
just  then  he  had  like  to  have  caught  me,  for  he 
came  down  the  stairs  again,  and  I  had  hardly 
time  to  get  out  of  his  way.  But  I  had  heard 
enough  of  his  secret  now,  and  I  determined  to 
be  even  with  him,  and  to  save  you,  too,  ma'am- 
selle, for  I  guessed  it  to  be  some  new  scheme  of 
Count  Morano,  though  he  was  gone  away.  I 
ran  into  the  castle,  but  I  had  hard  work  to  find 
my  way  through  the  passage  under  the  chapel ; 
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and  what  is  very  strange,  I  quite  forgot  to  look 
for  the  ghosts  they  had  told  me  about,  though  I 
would  not  go  into  that  place  again  by  myself  for 
all  the  world !  Luckily  the  Signor  and  Sign  or 
Cavigni  were  up,  so  we  had  soon  a  train  at  our 
heels,  sufficient  to  frighten  that  Barnardine  and 
his  rogues,  all  together. 

Annette  ceased  to  speak,  but  Emily  still  ap- 
peared to  listen.  At  length  she  said  suddenly, 
I  think  I  will  go  to  him  myself ;— where  is  he  ? 

Annette  asked  who  was  meant. 

Signor  Montoni,  replied  Emily.  I  would 
speak  with  him ;  and  Annette,  now  remember- 
ing the  order  he  had  given,  on  the  preceding 
night,  respecting  her  young  lady,  rose,  and  said, 
she  would  seek  him  herself. 

This  honest  girl's  suspicions  of  Count  Morano 
were  perfectly  just ;  Emily,  too,  when  she 
thought  on  the  scheme,  had  attributed  it  to  him ; 
and  Montoni,  who  had  not  a  doubt  on  this  sub- 
ject, also,  began  to  believe  that  it  was  by  the  di- 
rection of  Morano  that  poison  had  formerly  been 
mingled  with  his  wine. 

Tne  professions  of  repentance  which  Morano 
had  made  to  Emily,  under  the  anguish  of  his 
wound,  were  sincere  at  the  moment  he  offered 
them ;  but  he  had  mistaken  the  subject  of  his 
sorrow ;  for  while  he  thought  he  was  condemn- 
ing the  cruelty  of  his  late  design,  he  was  lament- 
ing only  the  state  of  suffering  to  which  it  bad 
reduced  him.  As  these  sufferings  abated,  his 
former  views  revived,  till,  hia  health  being  re- 
established, he  again  found  himself  ready  for 
enterprise  and  difficulty.  The  porter  of  the 
castle,  who  had  served  mm  on  a  former  occasion, 
willingly  accepted  a  second  bribe ;  and,  having 
concerted  the  means  of  drawing  Emily  to  the 

res,  Morano  publicly  left  the  hamlet,  whither 
had  been  carried  after  the  affray,  and  with- 
drew with  his  people  to  another  at  several  miles 
distance.  From  thence,  on  a  night  agreed  upon 
by  Barnardine,  who  had  discovered,  from  the 
thoughtless  prattle  of  Annette,  the  most  proba- 
ble means  of  decoying  Emily,  the  Count  sent 
back  his  servants  to  the  castle,  while  he  awaited 
her  arrival  at  the  hamlet,  with  an  intention  of 
carrying  her  immediately  to  Venice.  How  this, 
his  second  scheme,  was  frustrated,  has  already 
appeared ;  but  the  violent  and  various  passions 
with  which  this  Italian  lover  was  now  agita- 
ted, on  his  return  to  that  city,  can  only  be  ima- 
gined. 

Annette  having  made  her  report  to  Montoni 
of  Emily's  health,  and  of  her  request  to  see  him, 
he  replied,  that  she  might  attend  him  in  the 
cedar-room,  in  about  an  hour.  It  was  on  the 
subject  that  pressed  so  heavily  on  her  mind,  that 
Emily  wished  to  speak  to  him,  yet  she  did  not 
distinctly  know  what  good  purpose  this  could 
answer,  and  sometimes  she  even  recoiled  in  hor- 
ror from  the  expectation  of  his  presence.  She 
wished,  also,  to  petition,  though  she  scarcely 


dared  to  believe  the  request  would  be  granted, 
that  he  would  permit  her,  since  her  aunt  was  no 
more,  to  return  to  her  native  country. 

As  the  moment  of  interview  approached,  her 
agitation  increased  so  much,  that  she  almost  re- 
solved to  excuse  herself  under  what  could  scarce- 
ly be  called  a  pretence  of  illness ;  and,  when  she 
considered  what  could  be  said,  either  concern- 
ing herself,  or  the  fate  of  her  aunt,  she  was 
equally  hopeless  as  to  the  event  of  her  entreaty, 
and  terrified  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  vengeful* 
spirit  of  Montoni.  Vet,  to  pretend  ignorance  of 
her  death,  appeared,  in  some  degree,  to  be  sha- 
ring its  criminality ;  and,  indeed"  this  event  was 
the  only  ground  on  which  Emily  could  rest  her 
petition  for  leaving  Udolpho. 

While  her  thoughts  thus  wavered,  a  message 
was  brought,  importing,  that  Montoni  could  not 
see  her  till  the  next  day ;  and  her  spirits  were 
then  relieved  for  a  moment,  from  an  almost  in- 
tolerable weight  of  apprehension.  Annette  said, 
she  fancied  tne  chevaliers  were  going  out  to  the 
wars  again,  for  the  court-yard  was  filled  with 
horses,  and  she  heard,  that  the  rest  of  the  party 
who  went  out  before  were  expected  at  the  castle. 
And  I  heard  one  of  the  soldiers,  too,  added  she, 
say  to  his  comrade,  that  he  would  warrant  they'd 
bring  home  a  rare  deal  of  booty. — So,  thinks  I, 
if  the  Signor  can,  with  a  safe  conscience,  send 
his  people  outa-robbing — why  it  is  no  business 
of  mine.  I  only  wish  I  was  once  safe  out  of  this 
castle ;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  poor  Ludovi- 
co's  sake,  I  would  have  let  Count  Morano's  peo- 
ple run  away  with  us  both,  for  it  would  nave 
been  serving  you  a  good  turn,  ma'aroselle,  as 
well  as  myself. 

Annette  might  have  continued  thus  talking 
for  hours  for  any  interruption  she  would  have 
received  from  Emily,  who  was  silent,  inatten- 
tive, absorbed  in  thought,  and  ]>assed  the  whole 
of  this  day  in  a  kind  of  solemn  tranquillity, 
such  as  is  often  the  result  of  faculties  over- 
strained by  suffering. 

When  night  returned,  Emily  recollected  the 
mysterious  strains  of  music,  that  she  had  lately 
heard,  in  which  she  still  felt  some  degree  of  in- 
terest, and  of  which  she  hoped  to  hear  again  the 
soothing  sweetness.  The  influence  of  supersti- 
tion now  gained  on  the  weakness  of  her  long- 
harassed  mind  ;  she  looked  with  enthusiastic 
expectation  to  the  guardian  spirit  of  her  father, 
and,  having  dismissed  Annette  for  the  night, 
determined  to  Watch  alone  for  their  return.  It 
•  was  not  yet,  however,  near  the  time  when  she 
had  heard  the  music  on  a  former  night,  and 
anxious  to  call  off  her  thoughts  from  distressing 
subjects,  she  sat  down  with  one  of  the  few  books 
that  she  had  brought  from  France ;  but  her 
mind,  refusing  control,  became  restless  and  agi- 
tated, and  she  went  often  to  the  casement  to 
listen  for  a  sound.  Once,  she  thought  she  heard 
a  voice,  but  then,  everything  without  the  case- 
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ment  remaining  still,  she  concluded  that  her 
fancy  had  deceived  her. 

Thus  passed  the  time  till  twelve  o'clock,  soon 
after  which  the  distant  sounds,  that  murmured 
through  the  castle,  ceased,  and  sleep  seemed  to 
reign  over  alL  Emily  then  seated  herself  at  the 
casement,  where  she  was  soon  recalled  from  the 
reverie,  into  which  she  sunk,  by  very  unusual 
sounds,  not  of  music,  but  like  the  low  mourning 
of  some  person  in  distress.  As  ahe  listened,  her 
heart  faltered  in  terror,  and  she  became  convin- 
ced that  the  former  sound  was  more  than  ima- 
ginary. Still,  at  intervals,  she  heard  a  kind  of 
feeble  lamentation,  and  sought  to  discover 
whence  it  came  There  were  several  rooms  un- 
derneath, adjoining  the  rampart,  which  had  been 
long  shut  up,  and,  as  the  sound  probably  rote 
from  one  of  these,  she  leaned  from  the  casement 
to  observe,  whether  any  light  was  visible  there. 
The  chambers,  as  far  as  she  could  perceive, 
were  quite  dark,  but  at  a  little  distance,  on  the 
rampart  below,  she  thought  she  saw  something 
moving. 

The  faint  twilight,  which  the  stars  shed,  did 
not  enable  her  to  distinguish  what  it  was ;  but 
she  judged  it  to  be  a  sentinel  on  watch,  and  ahe 
remov  ed  her  light  to  a  remote  part  of  the  cham- 
ber, that  she  might  escape  notice,  during  her 
farther  observation. 

The  same  object  still  appeared.  Presently,  it 
advanced  along  the  rampart,  towards  her  win- 
dow, and  she  then  distinguished  something  like 
a  human  form ;  but  the  silence  with  which  it 
moved,  convinced  her  it  was  no  sentinel.  As  it 
drew  near,  she  hesitated  whether  to  retire;  a 
thrilling  curiosity  inclined  her  to  stay,  but  a 
dread  of  she  scarcely  knew  what  warned  her  to 
withdraw. 

While  she  paused,  the  figure  came  opposite 
to  her  casement,  and  was  stationary.  Every- 
thing remained  quiet ;  she  had  not  heard  even 
a  foot-fall ;  and  the  solemnity  of  this  silence, 
with  the  mysterious  form  she  saw,  subdued  her 
spirits,  so  that  she  was  moving  from  the  case- 
ment, when,  on  a  sudden,  she  observed  the 
figure  start  away,  and  glide  down  the  rampart, 
after  which  it  was  soon  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
night.  Emily  continued  to  gaze,  for  some  time, 
on  the  way  it  had  passed,  and  then  retired  with- 
in her  chamber,  musing  on  this  strange  circum- 
stance, and  scarcely  doubting  that  she  had  wit- 
nessed a  supernatural  appearance. 

When  her  spirits  recovered  composure,  she 
looked  round  for  some  other  explanation.  Re- 
membering what  she  had  heard  of  the  daring 
enterprizes  of  Montoni,  it  occurred  to  her,  that 
she  had  just  seen  some  unhappy  person,  who, 
having  been  plundered  by  his  banditti,  was 
brought  hither  a  captive ;  and  that  the  music 
she  had  formerly  heard,  came  from  him.  Yet, 
if  they  had  plundered  him,  it  still  appeared  im- 
probable, that  they  should  have  brought  him  to 
the  castle,  and  it  was  also  more  consistent  with 


the  manners  of  banditti  to  murder  those  they 
rob,  than  to  make  them  prisoners.  But  what, 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  contradicted 
the  supposition  that  it  was  a  prisoner,  was,  that 
it  wandered  on  the  terrace  without  a  guard ;  s 
consideration,  which  made  her  dismiss  imme- 
diately her  first  surmise. 

Afterwards,  she  wss  inclined  to  believe  that 
Count  Morano  had  obtained  admittance  into 
the  castle ;  but  she  soon  recollected  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  that  must  have  opposed  such 
an  enterprise,  and  that,  if  he  had  so  far  succeed- 
ed, to  come  alone  and  in  silence  to  her  casement 
at  midnight,  was  not  the  conduct  he  would  have 
adopted,  particularly  since  the  private  staircase, 
communicating  with  her  apartment,  was  known 
to  him  ;  neither  would  he  have  uttered  the  dis- 
mal sounds  she  had  heard. 

Another  suggestion  represented,  that  this 
might  be  some  person,  who  had  designs  upon 
the  castle ;  but  the  mournful  sounds  destroyed, 
also,  that  probability.  Thus,  inquiry  only  per- 

Elexed  her.  Who,  or  what,  it  could  be  that 
aunted  this  lonely  hour,  complaining  in  such 
doleful  accents  and  in  such  sweet  music,  (for 
she  was  still  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  former 
strains  and  the  late  appearance  were  connected,) 
she  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  ;  and  imagi- 
nation again  assumed  her  empire,  and  roused 
the  mysteries  of  superstition. 

She  determined,  however,  to  watch  on  the 
following  night,  when  her  doubts  might,  per- 
haps, be  cleared  up  ;  and  she  almost  resolved  to 
the  figure,  if  it  should  appear  again. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


ahadowi  damp, 

and  icpulrhret, 

Mjltox. 


On  the  following  day,  Montoni  sent  a  second 
excuse  to  Emily,  who  was  surprised  at  the  cir- 
cumstance. This  is  very  strange  !  said  she  to 
herself.  His  conscience  tells  him  the  purport  of 
my  visit,  and  he  defers  it,  to  avoid  an  explana- 
tion. She  now  almost  resolved  to  throw  herself 
in  his  way,  but  terror  checked  the  intention, 
and  this  day  passed,  as  the  preceding  one,  with 
Emily,  except  that  a  degree  of  awful  expecta- 
tion, concerning  the  approaching  night,  now 
somewhat  disturbed  the  dreadful  calmness  that 
had  pervaded  her  mind. 

Towards  evening,  the  second  part  of  the  band, 
which  had  made  the  first  excursion  among  the 
mountains,  returned  to  the  castle,  where,  as 
they  entered  the  courts,  Emily,  in  her  remote 
chamber,  heard  their  loud  shouts  and  strains  of 
'  exultation,  like  the  orgies  of  furies  over  some 
horrid  sacrifice.  She  even  feared  they  were  about 
to  commit  some  barbarous  deed  ;  a  conjecture 
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from  which,  however,  Annette  soon  relieved 
her,  by  telling,  that  the  people  were  only  exult- 
ing over  the  plunder  they  had  brought  with 
them.  This  circumstance  still  farther  confirm- 
ed her  in  the  belief,  that  Montoni  had  really 
commenced  to  be  a  captain  of  banditti,  and 
meant  to  retrieve  his  broken  fortunes  by  the 
plunder  of  travellers !  Indeed,  when  she  consi- 
dered all  the  circumstances  of  his  situation — in 
an  armed,  and  almost  inaccessible  castle,  retired 
far  among  the  recesses  of  wild  and  solitary 
mountains,  along  whose  distant  skirts  were  scat- 
tered towns,  and  cities,  whither  wealthy  travel- 
lers were  continually  passing — this  appeared  to 
be  the  situation  of  all  others  most  suited  for  the 
success  of  schemes  of  rapine,  and  she  yielded  to 
the  strange  thought,  that  Montoni  was  become 
a  captain  of  robbers.  His  character  also,  un- 
principled, dauntless,  cruel,  and  enterprizing, 
seemed  to  fit  him  for  the  situation.  Delighting 
in  the  tumult  and  in  the  struggles  of  life,  he 
was  equally  a  stranger  to  pity  and  to  fear  ;  his 
very  courage  was  a  sort  of  animal  ferocity  ;  not 
the  noble  impulse  of  a  principle,  such  as  inspi- 
rits the  mind  against  the  oppressor,  in  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed ;  but  a  constitutional  hardiness 
of  nerve,  that  cannot  feel,  and  that,  therefore, 
cannot  fear. 

Emily  s  supposition,  however  natural,  was  in 
part  erroneous,  for  she  was  a  Btranger  to  the 
state  of  this  country,  and  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  its  frequent  wars  were  partly  con- 
ducted. The  revenues  of  the  many  states  of 
Italy  being,  at  that  time,  insufficient  to  the 
support  of  standing  armies,  even  during  the 
short  periods  which  the  turbulent  habits  both 
of  the  governments  and  the  people  permitted  to 
pass  in  peace,  an  order  of  men  arose  not  known 
in  our  age,  and  but  faintly  described  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  own.  Of  the  soldiers  disbanded  at 
the  end  of  every  war,  few  returned  to  the  safe, 
hut  unprofitable  occupations,  then  usual  in 
peace.  Sometimes  they  passed  into  other  coun- 
tries, and  mingled  witn  armies,  which  still  kept 
the  field.  Sometimes  they  formed  themselves 
into  bands  of  robbers,  and  occupied  remote  for- 
tresses, where  their  desperate  character,  the 
weakness  of  the  governments  which  they  of- 
fended, and  the  certainty,  that  they  could  be 
recalled  to  the  armies,  when  their  presence 
should  be  again  wanted,  prevented  them  from 
being  much  pursued  by  the  civil  power ;  and, 
sometimes,  they  attached  themselves  to  the  for- 
tunes of  a  popular  chief,  by  whom  they  were 
led  into  the  service  of  any  state,  which  could 
settle  with  him  the  price  of  their  valour.  From 
this  latter  practice  arose  their  name — Condot- 
tieri ;  a  term  formidable  all  over  Italy,  for  a 
period,  which  concluded  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  of  which  it  is  not 
ao  easy  to  ascertain  the  commencement. 

Contests  between  the  smaller  states  were  then, 
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for  the  most  part,  affairs  of  enterprize  alone,  and 
the  probabilities  of  success  were  estimated,  not 
from  the  skill,  but  from  the  personal  courage 
of  the  general,  and  the  soldiers.  The  ability, 
which  was  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  tedious 
operations,  was  little  valued.  It  was  enough 
to  know  how  a  party  might  be  led  towards  their 
enemies  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  or  conduct- 
ed from  them  in  the  cotnpactest  order.  The  of- 
ficer was  to  precipitate  himself  into  a  situation, 
where,  but  for  his  example,  the  soldiers  might 
not  have  ventured ;  and  as  the  opposed  parties 
knew  little  of  each  other's  strength,  the  event 
of  the  day  was  frequently  determined  by  the 
boldness  of  the  first  movements.  In  such  ser- 
vices the  Condottieri  were  eminent,  and  in  these, 
where  plunder  always  followed  success,  their 
characters  acquired  a  mixture  of  intrepidity  and 
profligacy,  which  awed  even  those  whom  they 
served. 

When  they  were  not  thus  engaged,  their 
chief  had  usually  his  own  fortress,  in  which,  or 
in  its  neighbourhood,  they  enjoyed  an  irksome 
rest ;  and  though  their  wants  were,  at  one  time, 
partly  supplied  from  the  property  of  the  inha- 
bitants, the  lavish  distribution  of  their  plunder 
at  others,  prevented  them  from  being  obnoxi* 
ous ;  and  tne  peasants  of  such  districts  gradually 
shared  the  character  of  their  warlike  visitors. 
The  neighbouring  governments  sometimes  pro- 
fessed, out  seldom  endeavoured,  to  suppress 
these  military  communities  ;  both  because  it 
was  difficult  to  do  so,  and  because  a  disguised 
protection  of  them  insured,  for  the  service  of 
their  wars,  a  body  of  men,  who  could  not  other- 
wise be  so  cheaply  maintained,  or  so  perfectly 
qualified.  The  commanders  sometimes  even  re- 
lied so  far  upon  this  policy  of  the  several  powers, 
as  to  frequent  their  capitals ;  and  Montoni,  ha- 
ving met  them  in  the  gaming  parties  of  Venice 
and  Padua,  conceived  a  desire  to  emulate  their 
characters,  before  his  ruined  fortunes  tempted 
him  to  adopt  their  practices.  It  was  for  the  4r* 
rangement  of  his  present  plan  of  life,  that  the 
midnight  councils  were  held  at  his  mansion  in 
Venice,  and  at  which  Orsino  and  some  other 
members  of  the  present  community  then  assist- 
ed with  suggestions,  which  they  had  since  exe- 
cuted with  the  wreck  of  their  fortunes. 

On  the  return  of  night,  Emily  resumed  her 
station  at  the  casement.  There  was  now  a 
moon ;  and,  as  it  rose  over  the  tufted  woods, 
its  yellow  light  served  to  shew  the  lonely  terrace 
and  the  surrounding  objects  more  distinctly  than 
the  twilight  of  the  stars  had  done,  and  promised 
Emily  to  assist  her  observations,  should  the 
mysterious  form  return.  On  this  subject,  she 
again  wavered  in  conjecture,  and  hesitated 
whether  to  speak  to  the  figure,  to  which  a 
strong  and  almost  irresistible  interest  urged 
her ;  but  terror,  at  intervals,  made  her  reluo 
taut  to  do  so. 
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If  this  is  a  person  who  has  designs  upon  the 
castle,  said  she,  my  curiosity  may  prove  fatal 
to  me ;  yet  the  mysterious  music,  and  the  la- 
mentations I  heard,  must  surely  have  proceed- 
ed from  him  :  if  so,  he  cannot  he  an  enemy. 

She  then  thought  of  her  unfortunate  aunt, 
and,  shuddering  with  grief  and  horror,  the  sug- 
gestions of  imagination  seized  her  mind  with  all 
the  force  of  truth,  and  she  helieved,  that  the 
form  she  had  seen  was  supernatural.  She  trem- 
bled, breathed  with  difficulty,  an  icy  coldness 
touched  her  cheeks,  and  her  fears  for  a  while 
overcame  her  judgment.  Her  resolution  now 
forsook  her,  and  she  determined,  if  the  figure 
should  appear,  not  to  speak  to  it. 

Thus  the  time  passed,  as  she  sat  at  her  case- 
ment, awed  by  expectation,  and  by  the  gloom 
and  stillness  or  midnight ;  for  she  saw  obscurely 
in  the  moonlight  only  the  mountains  and  woods, 
a  cluster  of  towers,  that  formed  the  west  angle 
of  the  castle,  and  the  terrace  below ;  and  heard 
no  sound,  except  now  and  then  the  lonely  watch- 
word, passed  by  the  sentinels  on  duty,  and  af- 
terwards the  steps  of  the  men  who  came  to  re- 
lieve guard,  and  whom  she  knew  at  a  distance 
on  the  rampart  by  their  pikes,  that  glittered  in 
the  moon-beam,  and  then,  by  the  few  short 
words,  in  which  they  hailed  their  fellows  of  the 
night.  Emily  retired  within  her  chamber  while 
they  passed  the  casement.  When  she  returned 
to  it,  all  was  again  quiet.  It  was  now  very  late, 
she  was  wearied  with  watching,  and  began  to 
doubt  the  reality  of  what  she  had  seen  on  the 
preceding  night;  but  she  still  lingered  at  the 
window,  for  her  mind  was  too  perturbed  to  ad- 
mit of  sleep.  The  moon  shone  with  a  clear 
lustre,  that  afforded  her  a  complete  view  of  the 
terrace ;  but  she  saw  only  a  solitary  sentinel, 
pacing  at  one  end  of  it ;  and,  at  length,  tired 
with  expectation,  she  withdrew  to  seek  rest. 

Such,  however,  was  the  impression  left  on 
her  mind  1>y  the  music,  and  the  complaining 
she  had  formerly  heard,  as  well  as  by  the  figure, 
which  she  fancied  she  had  seen,  that  she  deter- 
mined to  repeat  the  watch,  on  the  following 
night. 

Montoni,  on  the  next  day,  took  no  notice  of 
Emily's  appointed  visit,  but  she,  more  anxious 
than  before  to  see  him,  sent  Annette  to  inquire 
at  what  hour  he  would  admit  her.  He  men- 
tioned eleven  o'clock,  and  Emily  was  punctual 
to  the  moment ;  at  which  she  called  up  all  her 
fortitude  to  support  the  shock  of  his  presence, 
and  the  dreadful  recollections  it  enforced.  He 
was  with  several  of  his  officers,  in  the  cedar- 
room  ;  on  observing  whom  she  paused ;  and  her 
agitation  increased,  while  he  continued  to  con- 
verse with  them,  apparently  not  observing  her, 
rill  some  of  his  officers,  turning  round,  saw 
Emily,  and  uttered  an  exclamation.  She  was 
hastily  retiring  when  Montoni's  voice  arrested 
her,  and,  in  a  faltering  accent,  she  said,—! 


would  speak  with  you,  Signor  Montoni,  if  you 
are  at  leisure. 

These  are  my  friends,  he  replied ;  whatever 
you  would  say,  they  may  hear. 

Emily,  without  replying,  turned  from  the 
rude  gaze  of  the  chevaliers,  and  Montoni  then 
followed  her  to  the  hall,  whence  he  led  her  to 
a  small  room,  of  which  he  shut  the  door  with 
violence.  As  she  looked  on  his  dark  counte- 
nance, she  again  thought  she  saw  the  murder- 
er of  her  aunt ;  and  her  mind  was  60  convulsed 
with  horror,  that  she  had  not  power  to  recall 
thought  enough  to  explain  the  purport  of  her 
visit ;  and  to  trust  herself  with  the  mention  of 
Madame  Montoni  wan  more  than  she  dared. 

Montoni  at  length  impatiently  inquired  what 
she  had  to  say  ?  I  have  no  time  for  trifling,  he 
added,  my  moments  are  important. 

Emily  then  told  him,  that  she  wished  to  re- 
turn to  France,  and  came  to  beg,  that  he  would 
permit  her  to  do  so. — But  when  he  looked  sur- 
prised, and  inquired  for  the  motive  of  the  re- 
quest, she  hesitated,  became  paler  than  before, 
trembled,  and  had  nearly  sunk  at  his  feet.  He 
observed  her  emotion  with  apparent  indifference, 
and  interrupted  the  silence,  by  telling  her  he 
must  be  gone.  Emily,  however,  recalled  her 
spirits  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  repeat  her 
request.  And,  when  Montoni  absolutely  refu- 
sed it,  her  slumbering  mind  was  roused. 

I  can  no  longer  remain  here  with  propriety, 
air,  said  she,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  by 
what  right  you  detain  me  ? 

It  is  my  will  that  you  remain  here,  said  Mon- 
toni, laying  his  hand  on  the  door  to  go;  let  that 
suffice  you. 

Emily,  considering  that  ehe  had  no  appeal 
from  this  will,  forbore  to  dispute  his  right,  and 
mnde  a  feeble  effort  to  persuade  him  to  be  just. 
While  my  aunt  lived,  air,  said  she,  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice,  my  residence  here  was  not  improper ; 
but  now,  that  she  is  no  more,  I  may  surely  be 
permitted  to  depart.  My  stay  cannot  benefit  you, 
sir,  and  will  only  distress  me. 

Who  told  you  that  Madame  Montoni  was 
dead  ?  said  Montoni,  with  an  inquisitive  eye. 
Emily  hesitated,  for  nobody  had  told  her  so, 
and  she  did  not  dare  to  avow  the  having  seen 
mat  spectacle  in  the  portal,  chamber,  which  had 
compelled  her  to  the  belief. 

Who  told  you  so  ?  he  repeated,  more  stern- 
ly. 

Alas!  I  know  it  too  well,  replied  Emily: 
spare  me  on  this  terrible  subject. 

She  sat  down  on  a  bench  to  support  herself. 

If  you  wish  to  see  her,  said  Montoni,  you 
may  ;  she  lies  in  the  east  turret. 

He  now  left  the  room,  without  awaiting  her 
reply,  and  returned  to  the  cedar- chamber,  where 
such  of  the  chevaliers  as  had  not  before  seen 
Emily,  began  to  rally  him  on  the  discovery  they 
had  made ;  but  Montoni  did  not  appear  dis- 
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posed  to  bear  this  mirth,  and  they  changed  the 
subject. 

Having  talked  with  the  subtile  Oraino,  on  the 

J »lan  of  an  excursion,  which  he  meditated  for  a 
uture  day,  his  friend  advised  that  they  should 
lie  in  wait  for  the  enemy,  which  Verezzi  im- 
petuously opposed,  reproached  Orsino  with  want 
of  spirit,  ana  swore,  that,  if  Alontoni  would  let 
him  lead  on  fifty  men,  he  would  conquer  all  that 
should  oppose  him. 

Orsino  smiled  contemptuously ;  Montoni  smi- 
led too,  but  he  also  listened.  Verezzi  then  pro- 
ceeded with  vehement  dec]  am  ation  and  assertion, 
till  be  was  stopped  by  an  argument  of  Orsino, 
which  he  knew  not  how  to  answer  better  than 
by  invective.  His  fierce  spirit  detested  the  cun- 
ning caution  of  Oraino,  whom  he  constantly 
opposed,  and  whoso  inveterate,  though  silent, 
hatred  he  had  long  ago  incurred.  And  Mon- 
toni was  a  calm  observer  of  both,  whose  differ- 
ent qualifications  he  knew,  and  how  to  bend 
their  opposite  character  to  the  perfection  of  his 
own  designs.  But  Verezzi,  in  the  heat  of  oppo- 
sition, now  did  not  scruple  to  accuse  Orsino  of 
cowardice,  at  which  the  countenance  of  the  lat- 
ter, while  he  made  no  reply,  was  overspread 
with  a  livid  paleness ;  and  Montoni,  who  watch- 
ed his  lurking  eye,  saw  him  put  his  hand  has- 
tily into  his  bosom.  But  Verezzi,  whose  face, 
glowing  with  crimson,  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  complexion  of  Orsino,  remarked  not 
the  action,  ana  continued  boldly  declaiming 
against  cowards  to  Cavigni,  who  was  slily  laugh- 
ing at  his  vehemence,  and  at  the  silent  mortifi- 
cation of  Orsino,  when  the  latter,  retiring  a  few 
steps  behind,  drew  forth  a  stiletto  to  stab  his 
adversary  in  the  back.  Montoni  arrested  hia 
half-extended  arm,  and,  with  a  significant  look, 
made  him  return  the  poniard  into  his  bosom, 
unseen  by  all  except  himself;  for  most  of  the 
party  were  disputing  at  a  distant  window,  on 
the  situation  of  a  dell  where  they  meant  to  form 
an  ambuscade. 

When  Verezzi  had  turned  round,  the  deadly 
hatred,  expressed  on  the  features  of  hia  oppo- 
nent, raising,  for  the  first  time,  a  suspicion  of 
his  intention,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and 
then,  seeming  to  recollect  himself,  strode  up  to 
Montoni. 

Signor,  said  he,  with  a  significant  look  at  Or- 
sino, we  are  not  a  band  of  assassins ;  if  you  have 
business  for  brave  men,  employ  me  on  this  ex- 
pedition :  you  shall  have  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood :  if  you  have  only  work  for  cowards — keep 
him,  pointing  to  Oraino,  and  let  me  quitUdol- 
pho. 

Orsino,  still  more  incensed,  again  drew  forth 
bis  stiletto,  and  rushed  towards  Verezzi,  who, 
at  the  same  instant,  advanced  with  his  sword, 
when  Montoni  and  the  rest  of  the  party  inter- 
fered and  separated  them. 

This  is  the  conduct  of  s  boy,  said  Montoni  to 


Verezzi,  not  of  a  man :  be  more  moderate  in 
your  speech. 

Moderation  is  the  virtue  of  cowards,  retorted 
Verezzi ;  they  are  moderate  in  everything— but 
in  fear. 

I  accept  your  words,  said  Montoni,  turning 
upon  him  with  a  fierce  and  haughty  look,  ana 
drawing  his  sword  out  of  the  scabbard. 

With  all  my  heart,  cried  Verezzi,  though  I 
did  not  mean  them  for  you. 

He  directed  a  pass  at  Montoni ;  and,  while 
they  fought,  the  villain  Oraino  made  another 
attempt  to  stab  Verezzi,  and  was  again  prevent- 
ed. 

The  combatanta  were,  at  length,  separated  ; 
and,  after  a  very  long  and  violent  dispute,  re- 
conciled. Montoni  then  left  the  room  with  Or- 
sino, whom  he  detained  in  private  consultation 
for  a  considerable  time. 

Emily,  meanwhile,  stunned  by  the  last  words 
of  Montoni,  forgot  for  the  moment,  his  decla- 
ration, that  she  should  continue  in  the  castle, 
while  she  thought  of  her  unfortunate  aunt,  who, 
he  had  said,  was  laid  in  the  eaat  turret.  In  suf- 
fering the  remains  of  hia  wife  to  lie  thus  long 
unburied,  there  appeared  a  degree  of  brutality 
more  shocking  than  she  had  suspected  even  Mon- 
toni could  practise. 

After  a  long  struggle,  she  determined  to  ac- 
cept his  permission  to  visit  the  turret,  and  to 
take  a  last  look  of  her  ill-fated  aunt:  with  which 
design  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  and  while 
she  waited  for  Annette  to  accompany  her,  en- 
deavoured to  acquire  fortitude  sufficient  to  sup- 
port her  through  the  approaching  scene ;  for, 
though  she  trembled  to  encounter  it,  she  knew 
that  to  remember  the  performance  of  this,  last 
act  of  duty  would  hereafter  afford  her  consoling 
satisfaction. 

Annette  came,  and  Emily  mentioned  her  pur- 
pose, from  which  the  former  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  her,  though  without  effect,  and  An- 
nette was,  with  much  difficulty,  prevailed  upon 
to  accompany  her  to  the  turret ;  but  no  consi- 
deration could  make  her  promise  to  enter  the 
chamber  of  death. 

They  now  left  the  corridor,  and,  having  reach- 
ed the  foot  of  the  staircase,  which  Emily  had 
formerly  ascended,  Annette  declared  she  would 
go  no  farther,  and  Emily  proceeded  alone.  When 
she  saw  the  track  of  blood,  which  she  had  be- 
fore observed,  her  spirits  fainted,  and,  being 
compelled  to  rest  on  the  stairs,  she  almost  de- 
termined to  proceed  no  farther.  The  pause  of. 
a  few  momenta  restored  her  resolution,  and  she 
went  on. 

As  she  drew  near  the  landing-place,  upon 
which  the  upper  chamber  opened,  she  remem- 
bered, that  the  door  was  formerly  fastened,  and 
apprehended,  that  it  might  still  be  so.  In  this 
expectation,  however,  she  was  mistaken ;  for 
the  door  opened  at  once  into  a  dusky  and  silent 
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chamber,  round  ■which  Bhe  fearfully  looked,  and 
then  slowly  advanced,  when  a  hollow  voice  spoke. 
Emily,  who  was  unable  to  speak,  or  to  move 
from  the  spot,  uttered  no  sound  of  terror.  The 
voice  spoke  again ;  and  then,  thinking  that  it 
resembled  that  of  Madame  Montoni,  Emily's 
spirits  were  instantly  roused;  she  rushed  to- 
wards a  bed,  that  stood  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
room,  and  drew  aside  the  curtains.  Within, 
appeared  a  pale  and  emaciated  face.  She  start- 
ed back,  then  again  advanced,  shuddered  as  she 
took  up  the  skeleton  hand  that  lay  stretched 
upon  the  quilt ;  then  let  it  drop,  and  then  view- 
ed the  face  with  a  long,  unsettled  gaze.  It  was 
that  of  Madame  Montoni,  though  so  changed 
by  illness,  that  the  resemblance  of  what  it 
had  been,  could  scarcely  be  traced  in  what  it 
now  appeared.  She  was  still  alive,  and,  rai- 
sing her  heavy  eyes,  she  turned  them  on  her 
niece. 

Where  have  you  been  so  long  ?  said  she,  in 
the  same  hollow  tone ;  I  thought  you  had  for- 
saken me. 

Do  you  indeed  live,  said  Emily,  at  length,  or 
is  this  but  a  terrible  apparition  r  She  received 
no  answer,  and  again  she  snatched  up  the  hand. 
This  is  substance,  she  exclaimed,  but  it  is  cold, 
—cold  as  marble !  She  let  it  fall.  O,  if  you 
really  live,  speak !  said  Emily,  in  a  voice  of  des- 
peration, that  I  may  not  lose  my  senses,— say 
you  know  me ! 

I  do  live,  replied  Madame  Montoni,  but— I 
feel  that  I  am  about  to  die. 

Emily  clasped  the  hand  she  held,  more  eager- 
ly, and  groaned.  They  were  both  silent  for  some 
rnoment8.  Then  Emily  endeavoured  to  soothe 
her,  and  inquired  what  had  reduced  her  to  this 
present  deplorable  state. 

Montoni,  when  he  removed  her  to  the  tur- 
ret, under  the  improbable  suspicion  of  having  at- 
tempted his  life,  had  ordered  the  men  employ- 
ed on  the  occasion  to  observe  a  strict  secrecy  con- 
cerning her.  To  this  he  was  influenced  by  a 
double  motive.  He  meant  to  debar  her  from  the 
comfort  of  Emily's  visits,  and  to  secure  an  op- 
portunity of  privately  dispatching  her,  should 
any  new  circumstances  occur  to  confirm  the  pre- 
sent suggestions  of  his  suspecting  mind.  His 
consciousness  of  the  hatred  he  deserved,  it  was 
natural  enough  should  at  first  lead  him  to  attri- 
bute to  her  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  up- 
on his  life  ;  and,  though  there  was  no  other  rea- 
son to  believe  that  she  was  concerned  in  that 
atrocious  design,  his  suspicions  remained ;  he 
continued  to  confine  her  in  the  turret,  under  a 
strict  guard ;  and,  without  pity  or  remorse,  had 
suffered  her  to  lie,  forlorn  and  neglected,  under 
a  raging  fever,  till  it  had  reduced  her  to  the  pre- 
sent state. 

The  track  of  blood,  which  Emily  had  seen  on 
the  stairs,  had  flowed  from  the  unbound  wound 
of  one  of  the  men  employed  to  carry  Madame 
Montoni,  and  which  he  had  received  in  the  late 


affray.  At  night  these  men,  having  contented 
themselves  with  securing  the  door  of  their  pri- 
soner's room,  had  retired  from  guard ;  and  in  en 
it  was,  that  Emily,  at  the  time  of  her  first  in- 
quiry, had  found  the  turret  bo  silent  and  desert- 
ed. 

When  she  had  attempted  to  open  jhe  door  of 
the  chamber,  her  aunt  was  sleeping,  and  this  oc- 
casioned the  silence,  which  had  contributed  to 
delude  her  into  a  belief,  that  she  was  no  more ; 

J ret  had  her  terror  permitted  her  to  persevere 
onger  in  the  call,  she  would  probably  have 
awakened  Madame  Montoni,  and  have  been  spa- 
red much  suffering.  The  spectacle  in  the  por- 
tal-chamber, which  afterwards  confirmed  £mi« 
Ly's  horrible  suspicion,  was  the  corpse  of  a  man 
who  had  fallen  in  the  affray,  and  the  same  which 
had  been  borne  into  the  servants'  hall,  where 
she  took  refuge  from  the  tumult.  This  man 
had  lingered  under  his  wounds  for  some  days  ; 
and,  soon  after  his  death,  his  body  had  been  re- 
moved, on  the  couch  on  which  he  died,  for  in- 
terment in  the  vault  beneath  the  chapel  through 
which  Emily  and  Barnardine  had  passed  to  the 
chamber. 

Emily,  after  asking  Madame  Montoni  a  thou- 
sand questions  concerning  herself,  left  her,  and 
sought  Montoni ;  for  the  more  solemn  interest 
she  felt  for  her  aunt,  made  her  now  regardless 
of  the  resentment  her  remonstrances  might  draw 
upon  herself,  and  of  the  improbability  of  his 
granting  what  she  meant  to  entreat. 

Madame  Montoni  is  now  dying,  sir,  said 
Emily,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him — Your  resent- 
ment, surely,  will  not  pursue  her  to  the  last  mo- 
ment !  Suffer  her  to  be  removed  from  that  for- 
lorn room  to  her  own  apartment,  and  to  have  ne- 
cessary comforts  administered.  , 

Of  what  service  will  that  be,  if  she  is  dying  ?| 
said  Montoni,  with  apparent  indifference. 

The  service,  at  least,  of  saving  you,  sir,  from 
a  few  of  those  pangs  of  conscience  you  must 
suffer,  when  you  shall  be  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, said  Emily,  with  imprudent  indignation, 
of  which  Montoni  soon  made  her  sensible,  by 
commanding  her  to  quit  his  presence..  Then, 
forgetting  her  resentment,  and  impressed  only 
by  compassion  for  the  piteous  state  of  her  aunt, 
dying  without  succour,  she  submitted  to  humble 
herself  to  Montoni,  and  to  adopt  every  persua- 
sive means  that  might  induce  him  to  relent  to- 
wards his  wife. 

For  a  considerable  time  he  was  proof  against 
all  she  said,  and  all  she  looked ;  but  at  length 
the  divinity  of  pity,  beaming  in  Emily's  eyes, 
seemed  to  touch  his  heart.  He  turned  away, 
ashamed  of  his  better  feelings,  half  sullen,  and 
half  relenting ;  but  finally  consented,  that  his 
wife  should  be  removed  to  her  own  apartment, 
and  that  Emily  should  attend  her.  Dreading 
equally,  that  this  relief  might  arrive  too  late, 
and  that  Montoni  might  retract  his  concession, 
Emily  scarcely  staid  to  thank  him  for  it,  but, 
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assisted  by  Annette,  she  quickly  prepared  Ma- 
dame Montoni 's  bed,  and  they  carried  her  a 
cordial,  that  might  enable  her  feeble  frame  to 
sustain  the  fatigue  of  a  removal. 

Madame  was  scarcely  arrived  in  her  own 
apartment,  when  an  order  was  given  by  her  hus- 
band, that  she  should  remain  in  the  turret ;  but 
Emily,  thankful  that  she  had  made  such  dis- 
patch, hastened  to  inform  him  of  it,  as  well  as 
that  a  second  removal  would  instantly  prove  fa- 
tal, and  he  suffered  his  wife  to  continue  where 
she  was. 

During  this  day,  Emily  never  left  Madame 
Montoni,  except  to  prepare  such  little  nourish- 
ing things  as  she  judged  necessary  to  sustain  her, 
and  which  Madame  Montoni  received  with  quiet 
acquiescence,  though  she  seemed  sensible  that 
they  could  not  save  her  from  approaching  dis- 
solution, and  scarcely  appeared  to  wish  for  life. 
Emily  meanwhile  watched  over  her  with  the  most 
tender  solicitude,  no  longer  seeing  her  imperi- 
ous aunt  in  the  poor  object  before  her,  but  the 
sister  of  her  late  beloved  father,  in  a  situation 
that  called  for  all  her  compassion  and  kindness. 
When  night  came,  she  determined  to  sit  up  with 
her  aunt,  but  this  the  latter  positively  forbade, 
commanding  her  to  retire  to  rest,  and  Annette 
alone  to  remain  in  her  chamber.  Rest  was,  in- 
deed, necessary  to  Emily,  whose  spirits  and 
frame  were  equally  wearied  by  the  occurrences 
and  exertions  of  the  day ;  but  she  would  not 
leave  Madame  Montoni  till  after  the  turn  of 
midnight,  a  period  then  thought  so  critical  by 
the  physicians. 

Soon  after  twelve,  having  enjoined  Annette 
to  be  wakeful,  and  to  call  her,  should  any  change 
appear  for  the  worse,  Emily  sorrowfully  bade 
Madame  Montoni  good-night,  and  withdrew  to 
her  chamber.  Her  spirits  were  more  than  usual- 
ly depressed  by  the  piteous  condition  of  her  aunt, 
whose  recovery  she  scarcely  dared  to  expect.  To 
her  own  misfortunes  she  saw  no  period,  enclosed 
as  she  was,  in  a  remote  castle,  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  friends,  bad  she  jx>ssessed  such,  and  be- 
yond the  pity  even  of  strangers ;  while  she  knew 
herself  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  man  capable  of 
any  action,  which  his  interest,  or  his  ambition, 
might  suggest. 

Occupied  by  melancholy  reflections  and  by 
anticipations  as  sad,  she  did  not  retire  immedi- 
ately to  rest,  but  leaned  thoughtfully  on  her 
open  casement.  The  scene  before  her  of  woods 
and  mountains,  reposing  in  the  moon-light, 
formed  a  regretted  contrast  with  the  state  of  her 
mind ;  but  the  lonely  murmur  of  these  woods, 
and  the  view  of  this  sleeping  landscape  ,  gradual- 
ly soothed  her  emotions,  and  softened  her  to 
tears. 

She  continued  to  weep,  for  some  time,  lost  to 
everything,  but  to  a  gentle  sense  of  her  misfor- 
tunes. When  she,  at  length,  took  the  handker- 
chief from  her  eyes,  she  perceived  before  her,  on 
the  terrace  below,  the  figure  she  had  formerly 


observed,  which  stood  fixed  and  silent,  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  her  casement  On  perceiving 
it,  she  started  back,  and  terror  for  some  time 
overcame  curiosity  at  length,  she  returned  to 
the  casement,  and  still  the  figure  was  before  it, 
which  she  now  compelled  herself  to  observe, 
but  was  utterly  unable  to  speak,  as  she  had  for- 
merly intended.  The  moon  shone  with  a  clear 
light,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  agitation  of  her 
mind,  that  prevented  her  distinguishing,  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  form  before  her.  It 
was  still  stationary,  and  she  began  to  doubt,  whe- 
ther it  was  really  animated. 

Her  scattered  thoughts  were  now  so  far  re- 
turned, as  to  remind  her  that  her  light  exposed 
her  to  dangerous  observation,  and  she  was  step- 
ping back  to  remove  it,  when  she  perceived  the 
figure  move,  and  then  wave  what  seemed  to  be 
its  arm,  as  if  to  beckon  her ;  and,  while  she  ga- 
zed, fixed  in  fear,  it  repeated  the  action.  She 
now  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  words  died  on 
her  hps,  and  she  went  from  the  casement  to  re- 
move her  light ;  as  she  was  doing  which,  she 
heard  from  without,  a  faint  groan.  Listening, 
but  not  daring  to  return,  she  presently  heard  it 
repeated. 

Good  God ! — what  can  this  mean !  said  she. 

Again  she  listened,  but  the  sound  came  no 
more ;  and,  after  a  long  interval  of  silence,  she 
recovered  courage  enough  to  go  to  the  casement, 
when  she  again  saw  the  same  appearance !  It 
beckoned  again,  and  again  uttered  a  low  sound. 

That  groan  was  surely  human !  said  she.  I 
will  speak. — Who  is  it,  cried  Emily  in  a  faint 
voice,  that  wanders  at  this  late  hour  ? 

The  figure  raised  its  head,  but  suddenly  start- 
ed away,  and  glided  down  the  terrace.  She 
watched  it  for  a  long  while,  passing  swiftly  in 
the  moon-light,  but  heard  no  footstep,  till  a 
sentinel  from  the  other  extremity  of  the  rampart 
walked  slowly  along.  The  man  stopped  under 
her  window,  and,  looking  up,  called  her  by  name. 
She  was  retiring  precipitately,  but  a  second  sum- 
mons inducing  ner  to  reply,  the  soldier  then  re- 
spectfully asked  if  she  had  seen  anything  pass. 
On  her  answering,  that  she  had,  he  said  no  more ; 
but  walked  away  down  the  terrace,  Emily  fol- 
lowing him  with  her  eyes,  till  he  was  lost  in  the 
distance.  But,  as  he  was  on  guard,  she  knew 
he  could  not  go  beyond  the  rampart,  and,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  await  his  return. 

Soon  after,  his  voice  was  heard  at  a  distance, 
calling  loudly ;  and  then  a  voice  still  more  dis- 
tant answered,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  the 
watch- word  was  given,  and  passed  along  the  ter- 
race. As  the  soldiers  moved  hastily  under  the 
casement,  she  called  to  inquire  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  they  passed  without  regarding  her. 

Emily's  thoughts  returning  to  the  figure  she 
had  seen,  It  cannot  be  a  person,  who  has  de- 
signs upon  the  castle,  said  she ;  such  an  one 
would  conduct  himself  very  diflerently.  He 
would  not  venture  where  sentinels  were  on 
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watch,  nor  fix  himself  opposite  to  a  window, 
where  he  perceived  he  must  be  observed ;  much 
less  would  he  beckon,  or  utter  a  sound  of  com- 
plaint. Yet  it  cannot  be  a  prisoner,  for  how 
could  he  obtain  the  opportunity  to  wander  thus  ? 

If  she  had  been  subject  to  vanity,  she  might 
have  supposed  this  figure  to  be  some  inhabitant 
"of  the  castle,  who  wandered  under  the  casement 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  her,  and  of  being  allowed 
to  declare  his  admiration  ;  but  this  opinion 
never  occurred  to  Emily,  and,  if  it  had,  she 
would  have  dismissed  it  as  improbable,  on  con- 
sidering, that,  when  the  opportunity  of  speaking 
had  occurred,  it  had  been  suffered  to  pass  in 
silence ;  and  that,  even  at  the  moment  in  which 
she  had  spoken,  the  form  had  abruptly  quitted 
the  place. 

While  she  mused,  two  sentinels  walked  up 
the  rampart  in  earnest  conversation,  of  which 
she  caught  a  few  words,  and  learned  from  these, 
that  one  of  their  comrades  had  fallen  down  sense- 
less. Soon  after,  three  other  soldiers  appeared 
slowly  advancing  from  the  bottom  of  the  terrace, 
but  she  heard  only  a  low  voice,  that  came  at  in- 
tervals. As  they  drew  near,  she  perceived  this 
to  be  the  voice  of  him  who  walked  in  the  mid- 
dle, apparently  supported  by  his  comrades ;  and 
she  again  called  to  them,  inquiring  what  had 
happened.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  they  stop- 
ped, and  looked  up,  while  she  repeated  her  que  s- 
tion, and  was  tola,  that  Roberto,  their  fellow  of 
the  watch,  had  been  seized  with  a  fit,  and  that 
his  cry  as  he  fell  had  caused  a  false  alarm. 

Is  he  subject  to  fits  ?  said  Emily. 

Yes,  Signora,  replied  Roberto ;  but  if  I  had 
not,  what  I  saw  was  enough  to  have  frightened 
the  Pope  himself. 

What  was  it  ?  inquired  Emily,  trembling. 

I  cannot  tell  what  it  was,  lady,  or  what  I  saw, 
or  how  it  vanished,  replied  the  soldier,  who  seem- 
ed to  shudder  at  the  recollection. 

Was  it  the  person  whom  you  followed  down 
the  rampart,  that  has  occasioned  you  this  alarm  ? 
said  Emily,  endeavouring  to  conceal  her  own. 

Person!  exclaimed  the  man, — it  was  the 
devil,  and  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  seen 
him ! 

Nor  will  it  be  the  last,  observed  one  of  his 
comrades,  laughing. 

No,  no,  I  warrant  not,  said  another. 

Well,  rejoined  Roberto,  you  may  be  as  merry 
now,  as  you  please ;  you  was  not  so  jocose  the 
other  night,  Sebastian,  when  you  was  on  watch 
with  Launcelot. 

Launcelot  need  not  talk  of  that,  replied  Se- 
bastian, let  him  remember  how  he  stood  trem- 
bling, and  unable  to  give  the  word  till  the  man 
was  gone.  If  the  man  had  not  come  so  silently 
upon  us,  I  would  have  seized  him,  and  soon 
made  him  tell  who  he  was. 

What  man  ?  inquired  Emily. 

It  was  no  man,  lady,  said  Launcelot,  who 
•tood  by,  but  the  devil  himself,  as  my  comrade 


says.  What  man,  who  does  not  live  in  the  castle, 
could  get  within  the  walls  at  midnight?  I 
might  just  as  well  pretend  to  march  to  Venice, 
and  get  among  all  the  senators,  when  they  are 
counselling ;  and  I  warrant  I  should  have  more 
chance  of  getting  out  again  alive,  than  any  fel- 
low that  we  should  catch  within  the  gates  after 
dark.  So  I  think  I  have  proved  plainly  enough, 
that  this  can  be  nobody'that  livesoutof  the  castle ; 
and  now  I  will  prove,  that  it  can  be  nobody  that 
lives  in  the  castle — for  if  he  did — why  should 
he  be  afraid  to  be  seen  ?  So  after  this,  I  hope 
nobody  will  pretend  to  tell  me  it  was  anybody. 
No,  I  say  again,  by  holy  Pope  !  it  was  the  devil, 
and  Sebastian,  there,  knows  this  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  seen  him. 

When  did  you  see  the  figure,  then,  before  ? 
said  Emily,  half  smiling,  who,  though  she 
thought  the  conversation  somewhat  too  much, 
felt  an  interest,  which  would  not  permit  her  to 
conclude  it. 

About  a  week  ago,  lady,  said  Sebastian,  taking 
up  the  story. 

And  where  ? 

On  the  rampart,  lady,  higher  up. 

Did  you  pursue  it,  that  it  fled  ? 

No,  Signora.  Launcelot  and  I  were  on  watch 
together,  and  everything  was  so  still  you  might 
have  heard  a  mouse  stir,  when,  suddenly,  Laun- 
celot says — Sebastian  !  do  you  see  nothing  ?  I 
turned  my  head  a  little  to  the  left,  as  it  might 
be — thus.  No,  says  I. — Hush  !  said  Launcelot, 
—look  yonder — just  by  the  last  cannon  on  the 
rampart !  I  looked,  and  then  thought  I  did  see 
something  move  :  but  there  being  no  light,  but 
what  the  stars  gave,  I  could  not  be  certain.  We 
stood  quite  silent,  to  w%tch  it,  and  presently  saw 
something  pass  along  the  castle-wall,  just  op- 
posite to  us !  - 

Why  did  not  you  seize  it,  then  ?  cried  a  sol- 
dier, who  had  scarcely  spoken  till  now. 

Ay,  why  did  not  you  seize  it  ?  said  Roberto. 

You  should  have  been  there  to  have  done 
that,  replied  Sebastian.  You  would  have  been 
bold  enough  to  have  taken  it  by  the  throat, 
though  it  had  been  the  devil  himself ;  we  could 
not  take  such  a  liberty,  perhaps,  because  we  are 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  him  as  you  are. 
But,  as  I  was  saying,  it  stole  by  us  so  quickly, 
that  we  had  not  time  to  get  rid  of  our  surprise, 
before  it  was  gone.  Then,  we  knew  it  was  in 
vain  to  follow.  We  kept  constant  watch  ell  that 
night,  but  we  saw  it  no  more.  Next  morning, 
we  told  some  of  our  comrades,  who  were  on  duty 
on  other  parts  of  the  ramparts,  what  we  had 
seen  ;  but  they  had  seen  nothing,  and  laughed 
at  us,  and  it  was  not  till  to-night  that  the  same 
figure  walked  again. 

Where  did  you  lose  it,  friend  ?  said  Emily  to 
Roberto. 

When  I  left  you,  lady,  replied  the  man,  you 
might  see  me  go  down  die  rampart,  but  it  was 
not  till  I  reached  the  east  terrace,  that  I  saw 
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anything.  Then,  the  moon  shining  bright,  I 
saw  something  like  a  shadow  fliuing  before  me, 
;  as  it  were,  at  some  distance.  I  stopped,  when  1 
<  turned  the  corner  of  the  east  tower,  where  1  had 
i  seen  this  figure  not  a  moment  before, — but  it 
was  gone !  As  I  stood  looking  through  the  old 
arch  which  leads  to  the  east  rampart,  and  where 
I  am  sure  it  bad  passed,  I  heard,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, such  a  souna ! — It  was  not  like  a  groan,  or 
a  cry,  or  a  shout,  or  anything  I  ever  heard  in 
my  life.  I  heard  it  only  once,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me ;  for  I  know  nothing  that  hap- 
:  pened  after,  till  I  found  my  comrades,  here, 
about  me. 

Come,  said  Sebastian,  let  us  go  to  our  posts — 
the  moon  is  setting. — Good-night,  lady  f 

Ay,  let  us  go,  rejoined  Hoberto. — Good-night, 
lady! 

Good-night ;  the  holy  mother  guard  you  ! 
said  Emily,  as  she  closed  her  casement  and  re- 
tired to  reflect  upon  the  strange  circumstance 
that  had  just  occurred,  connecting  which  with 
what  had  happened  on  former  nights,  she  en- 
deavoured to  derive  from  the  whole  something 
more  positive  then  conjecture.  But  her  ima- 
gination was  inflamed,  while  her  judgment 
not  enlightened,  and  the  terrors  of  i 
again  pervaded  her  mind. 


CHAP.  XXX. 


  There  b  one  within. 

Beside  the  thing*  that  we  have  heard  and  seen, 
t borrid  light*  »een  by  the  watch. 


In  the  morning;  Emily  found  Madame  Mon- 
toni  nearly  in  the  same  condition,  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding night ;  she  had  slept  little,  and  that  lit- 
tle had  not  refreshed  her;  she  smiled  on  her 
niece,  and  seemed  cheered  by  her  presence,  but 
spoke  only  a  few  words,  a'hd  never  named  Mon- 
toni,  who,  however,  soon  after  entered  the  room. 
His  wife,  when  she  understood  that  he  was  there, 
appeared  much  agitated,  but  was  entirely  si- 


lent, till  Emily  rose  from  a  chair  at  the  bed- 
side, when  she  begged,  in  a  feeble  voice,  that  she 
would  not  leave  her. 

The  visit  of  Montoni  was  not  to  soothe  his 
wife,  whom  he  knew  to  be  dying,  or  to  console, 
or  to  ask  her  forgiveness,  but  to  make  a  hut  ef- 
fort to  procure  that  signature,  which  would 
transfer  her  estates  in  Languedoc,  after  her 
death,  to  him,  rather  than  to  Emily.  This  was 
a  scene,  that  exhibited  on  his  part  his  usual  in- 
humanity, and,  on  that  of  Madame  Montoni,  a 
persevering  spirit,  contending  with  a  feeble 
frame  ;  while  Emily  repeatedly  declared  to  him 
her  willingness  to  resign  all  chum  to  those  es- 
tates, rather  than  that  the  last  hours  of  her  aunt 
i  should  be  disturbed  by  contention.  Montoni, 
I  however,  did  not  leave  the  room,  till  his  wife, 
exhausted  bv  the  obstinate  dispute,  had  fainted. 


and  she  lay  so  long  insensible,  that  Emily  began  j 
to  fear  that  the  spark  of  life  was  extinguished.  \ 
At  length,  she  revived,  and,  looking  feebly  up 
at  her  niece,  whose  tears  were  falling  over  her, 
made  an  effort  to  speak,  but  her  words  were  un- 
intelligible, and  Emily  again  apprehended  she 
was  dying.  Afterwards,  nowever,  she  recover- 
ed her  speech,  and,  being  somewhat  restored  by 
a  cordial,  conversed  for  a  considerable  time  on 
the  subject  of  her  estates  in  France,  with  clear- 
ness and  precision.  She  directed  her  niece 
where  to  find  some  papers  relative  to  them, 
which  she  had  hitherto  concealed  from  the 
search  of  Montoni,  and  earnestly  charged  her 
never  to  suffer  these  papers  to  escape  her. 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  Madame  Mon- 
toni sunk  into  a  doze,  and  continued  slumbering 
till  evening,  when  she  seemed  better  than  sho 
had  been  since  her  removal  from  the  turret. 
Emily  never  left  her,  for  a  moment,  till  long 
after  midnight,  and  even  then  would  not  have 
quitted  the  room,  had  not  her  aunt  entreated 
that  she  would  retire  to  rest.  She  then  obeyed 
the  more  willingly,  because  her  patient  appear- 
ed somewhat  recruited  by  sleep ;  and,  giving 
Annette  the  same  injunction,  as  on  the  prece- 
ding night,  she  withdrew  to  her  own  apartment, 
but  her  spirits  were  wakeful  and  agitated,  and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  sleep,  she  determined  to 
watch  once  more  for  the  mysterious  appearance 
that  had  so  much  interested  and  alarmed  her. 

It  was  now  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  and 
about  the  time  when  the  figure  had  before  ap- 
peared. Emily  heard  the  passing  steps  of  the 
sentinels  on  the  rampart,  as  they  changed  guard  ; 
and,  when  all  was  again  silent,  she  took  her  sta- 
tion at  the  casement,  leaving  her  lamp  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  chamber,  that  she  might  es- 
cape notice  from  without.  The  moon  gave  a 
faint  and  uncertain  light,  for  heavy  vapours 
surrounded  it,  and,  often  rolling  over  the  disk, 
left  the  scene  below  in  total  darkness.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  moments  of  obscurity,  that  she 
observed  a  small  and  lambent  flame,  moving  at 
some  distance  on  the  terrace.  While  she  gazed,  it 
disappeared,  and,  the  moon  again  emerging  from 
the  lurid  and  heavy  thunder  clouds,  she  turned 
her  attention  to  the  heavens,  where  the  vivid 
lightnings  darted  from  cloud  to  cloud,  and  flash- 
ed silently  on  the  woods  below.  She  loved  to 
catch,  in  the  momentary  gleam,  the  gloomy 
landscape.  Sometimes  a  cloud  opened  its  light 
upon  a  distant  mountain,  and,  while  the  sud- 
den splendour  illumined  all  its  recesses  of  rock 
and  wood,  the  rest  of  the  scene  remained  in  deep 
Bhadow ;  at  others,  partial  features  of  the  castle 
were  revealed  by  the  glimpse— the  ancient  arch 
leading  to  the  east  rampart,  the  turret  above,  or 
the  fortifications  beyond ;  and  then,  perhaps, 
the  whole  edifice,  with  all  its  towers,  its  dark 
massy  walls,  and  pointed  casements,  would  ap- 
pear, and  vanish  in  an  instant. 
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Emily,  looking  again  upon  the  rampart,  per-  hart  seen  any  person  besides  his  fellow-watch, 

ceived  the  flame  she  had  seen  before ;  it  moved  walking  on  the  terrace,  about  midnight ;  and 

onward ;  and  soon  after,  she  thought  she  heard  a  tlien  briefly  related  what  she  had  herself  ob- 

footstep.   The  light  appeared  and  disappeared  served. 

frequently,  while,  as  she  watched,  it  glided  un-  I  was  not  on  guard  that  niebt,  lady,  replied 

der  her  casement,  and,  at  the  same  instant,  she  the  man,  but  I  heard  of  what  happened.  There 

was  certain  that  a  footstep  passed,  but  the  dark-  are  amongst  us  who  believe  strange  things, 

ness  did  not  permit  her  to  distinguish  any  ob-  Strange  stories,  too,  have  long  been  told  of  this 

iect  except  the  flame.  It  moved  away,  and  then,  castle,  but  it  is  no  business  of  mine  to  repeat 

by  a  gleam  of  lightning,  she  perceived  some  per-  them  ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  reason  to 

son  on  the  terrace.  All  the  anxieties  of  the  pre*  complain  ;  our  chief  does  nobly  by  us. 

ceding  night  returned.   This  person  advanced,  I  commend  your  prudence,  said  Emily.  Good- 

and  the  playing  flame  alternately  appeared  and  night,  and  accept  this  from  me,  she  added, 

vanished   Emily  wished  to  speak,  to  end  her  throwing  lum  a  small  piece  of  coin,  and  then 

doubts,  whether  this  figure  were  human  or  su-  closing  the  casement  to  put  an  end  to  the  dia- 

pernatural ;  bu t  her  courage  failed  as  often  as  she  course. 

attempted  utterance,  till  the  light  moved  again  When  he  was  gone,  she  opened  it  again,  lis- 

under  the  casement,  and  she  faintly  demanded  tened  with  a  gloomy  pleasure  to  the  distant 

who  passed.  thunder  that  began  to  murmur  among  the  moun- 

A  friend,  replied  a  voice.  tains,  and  watched  the  arrowy  lightnings,  which 

"What  friend?  said  Emily,  somewhat  encou-  broke  over  the  remoter  scene.    The  pealing 

raged  ;  who  are  you,  and  what  is  that  light  you  thunder  rolled  onward,  and  then,  reverbed  by 

carry  ?  the  mountains,  other  thunder  seemed  to  answer 

I  am  Anthonio,  one  of  the  Signer's  soldiers,  from  the  opposite  horizon  ;  while  the  accumu- 

replied  the  voice.  la  ting  clouds,  entirely  concealing  the  moon,  as- 

And  what  is  that  tapering  light  you  bear  ?  sumed  a  red  sulphureous  tinge,  that  foretold  a 

said  Emily :  see  how  it  darts  upwards, — and  now  violent  storm. 

it  vanishes!  Emily  remained  at  her  casement,  till  the  vi- 

This  light,  lady,  said  the  soldier,  has  appear-  vid  lightning,  that  now,  every  instant,  revealed 

ed  to-night  as  you  see  it,  on  the  point  of  my  the  wide  horizon  and  the  landscape  below,  made 

lance,  ever  since  I  have  been  on  watch ;  but  it  no  longer  safe  to  do  so,  and  she  went  to  her 

what  it  means  1  cannot  tell.  couch  ;  but,  unable  to  compose  her  mind  to 

This  is  very  strange !  said  Emily.  sleep,  still  listened  in  silent  awe  to  the  tremen- 

My  fellow-guard,  continued  tne  man,  has  dous  sounds,  that  seemed  to  shake  the  castle  to 

the  same  flame  on  his  arms ;  he  says  he  has  its  foundation. 

sometimes  seen  it  before.  I  never  did ;  I  am  but  She  had  continued  thus  for  a  considerable 

lately  come  to  the  castle,  for  .  I  have  not  been  time,  when  amidst  the  uproar  of  the  storm  she 

long  a  soldier.  thought  she  heard  a  voice,  and  raising  herself  to 

How  does  your  comrade  account  for  it  ?  said  listen,  saw  the  chamber  door  open,  and  Annette 

Emily.  enter  with  a  countenance  of  wild  affright. 

He  says  it  is  an  omen,  lady,  and  bodes  no  She  is  dying,  ma'amselle ;  my  lady  is  dying  ! 

good.  said  she. 

And  what  harm  can  it  bode  ?  rejoined  Emily.  Emily  started  up,  and  ran  to  Madame  Mon- 

He  knows  not  so  much  as  that,  lady.  toni's  room.    When  she  entered,  her  aunt  ap- 

Whether  Emily  was  alarmed  by  this  omen,  peared  to  have  fainted,  for  she  was  quite  still 

or  not,  she  certainly  was  relieved  from  much  and  insensible ;  and  Emily,  with  a  strength 

terror,  by  discovering  this  man  to  be  only  a  sol-  of  mind,  that  refused  to  yield  to  grief  while 

dier  on  duty,  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  her,  any  duty  required  her  activity,  applied  every 

that  it  might  be  he  who  had  occasioned  so  much  means  that  seemed  likely  to  restore  her.  But 

alarm  on  the  preceding  night.    There  were,  the  last  struggle  was  over — she  was  gone  for 

however,  some  circumstances  that  still  required  ever. 

explanation.   As  far  as  she  could  judge  by  the  When  Emily  perceived  that  all  her  effort* 

faint  moon-light,  that  had  assisted  her  observa-  were  ineffectual,  she  interrogated  the  terrified 

tion,  the  figure  she  had  seen  did  not  resemble  Annette,  and  learned  that  Madame  Montoni  had 

this  man  either  in  shape  or  size ;  besides,  she  fallen  into  a  doze,  soon  after  Emily's  departure, 

was  certain  it  had  carried  no  arms.  The  silence  in  which  she  had  continued,  until  a  few  minutes 

of  its  steps,  if  steps  it  had,  the  moaning  sounds,  before  her  death. 

too,  which  it  had  uttered,  and  its  strange  disap-  I  wondered,  ma'amselle,  said  Annette,  what 
pearance,  were  circumstances  of  mysterious  im-  was  the  reason  my  lady  did  not  seem  frit;h ten- 
port,  that  did  not  apply,  with  probability,  to  a  ed  at  the  thunder,  when  I  was  so  terrified,  and 
soldier  engaged  in  the  duty  of  his  guard.  I  went  often  to  the  bed  to  speak  to  her,  but  ah  e 
She  now  inquired  of  the  sentinel,  whether  he  appeared  to  be  asleep ;  till  presently  I  heard  a 
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strange  noise,  and,  on  going  to  her,  saw  she  was 
dying. 

Emily,  at  this  recital,  shed  tears.  She  had 
no  doubt  but  that  the  violent  change  in  the  air, 
which  the  tempest  produced,  had  effected  this 
fatal  one  on  the  exhausted  frame  of  Madame 
Montoni. 

After  some  deliberation,  she  determined  that 
Montoni  should  not  he  informed  of  this  event 
till  the  morning;  for  she  considered  that  he 
might,  perhaps,  utter  some  inhuman  expres- 
sions, such  as  in  the  present  temper  of  her  spi- 
rits she  could  not  bear.  With  Annette  alone, 
therefore,  whom  she  encouraged  by  her  own  ex- 
ample, she  performed  some  of  the  last  solemn 
offices  for  the  dead,  and  compelled  herself  to 
watch  during  the  night,  by  the  body  of  her  de- 
ceased aunt.  During  this  solemn  period,  ren- 
dered more  awful  by  the  tremendous  storm  that 
shook  the  air,  she  frequently  addressed  herself 
to  Heaven,  for  support  and  protection,  and  her 
pious  prayers,  we  may  believe,  were  accepted  of 
the  God  that  giveth  comfort. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

The  midnight  clock  ha*  toll'd ;  and  hark,  the  bell 
Of  death  beau  ilow  !  hcanl  ye  the  note  profound  I 
It  jwtue*  dow  :  and  now  with  i uing  knell 

nS*  MASOM. 

When  Montoni  was  informed  of  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  considered  that  she  had  died 
without  giving  him  the  signature  so  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  no  sense  of 
decency  restrained  the  expression  of  his  resent- 
ment. Emily  anxiously  avoided  his  presence, 
and  watched,  during  two  days  and  two  nights, 
with  little  intermission,  by  the  corpse  of  her  late 
aunt  Her  mind  deeply  impressed  with  the  un- 
happy fate  of  this  object,  she  forgot  all  her 
faults,  her  unjust  and  imperious  conduct  to  her- 
self;  and,  remembering  only  her  sufferings, 
thought  of  her  only  with  tender  compassion. 
Sometimes,  however,  she  could  not  avoid  mu- 
sing upon  the  strange  infatuation  that  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  her  aunt,  and  had  involved 
nerself  in  a  labyrinth  of  misfortune,  from  which 
she  saw  no  means  of  escaping, — the  marriage 
with  Montoni.  But,  when  she  considered  this 
circumstance,  it  was  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  more  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  lamen- 
tation, than  reproach. 

In  her  pious  cares  she  was  not  disturbed  by 
Montoni,  who  not  only  avoided  the  chamber, 
where  the  remains  of  nis  wife  were  laid,  but 
that  part  of  the  castle  adjoining  to  it,  as  if  he 
had  apprehended  a  contagion  in  death.  He 
seemed  to  have  given  no  orders  respecting  the 
funeral,  and  Emily  began  to  fear  he  meant  to 
offer  a  new  insult  to  the  memory  of  Madame 
Montoni ;  but  from  this  apprehension  she  was 


relieved,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  Annette  informed  her,  that  the  interment 
was  to  take  place  that  night.  She  knew  that 
Montoni  would  not  attend ;  and  it  was  so  very 
grievous  to  her  to  think  that  the  remains  of  her 
unfortunate  aunt  would  pass  to  the  grave  without 
one  relative  or  friend,  to  pay  them  the  last  de- 
cent rites,  that  she  determined  to  be  deterred  by 
no  considerations  for  herself,  from  observing 
this  duty.  She  would  otherwise  have  shrunk 
from  the  circumstance  of  following  them  to  the 
cold  vault,  to  which  they  were  to  oe  carried  by 
men,  whose  air  and  countenances  seemed  to 
stamp  them  for  murderers,  at  the  midnight  hour 
of  silence  and  privacy,  which  Montoni  had  cho- 
sen for  committing,  if  possible,  to  oblivion  the 
relics  of  a  woman,  whom  his  harsh  conduct 
had,  at  least,  contributed  to  destroy. 

Emily,  shuddering  with  emotions  of  horror 
and  grief,  assisted  by  Annette,  prepared  the 
corpse  for  interment  ,*  and,  having  wrapt  it  in 
cerements,  and  covered  it  with  a  winding-sheet, 
they  watched  beside  it,  till  past  midnight,  when 
they  heard  the  approaching  footsteps  of  the 
men,  who  were  to  lay  it  in  its  earthy  bed.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Emily  overcame  her 
emotion,  when,  the  door  of  the  chamber  being 
thrown  open,  their  gloomy  countenances  were 
seen  by  the  glare  of  the  torch  they  carried,  and 
two  ot  them,  without  speaking,  lifted  the  body 
on  their  shoulders,  while  the  third  preceding 
them  with  Ihe  light,  descended  through  the 
castle  towards  the  grave,  which  was  in  the 
lower  vault  of  the  chapel  within  the  castle  walls. 

They  had  to  cross  two  courts,  towards  the 
east  wing  of  the  castle,  which,  adjoining  the 
chapel,  was,  like  it,  in  ruins:  but  die  silence 
and  gloom  of  these  courts  had  now  little  power 
over  Emily's  mind,  occupied  as  it  was  with  more 
mournful  ideas ;  and  she  scarcely  heard  the  low 
and  dismal  hooting  of  the  night-birds,  that 
roosted  among  the  ivied  battlements  of  the  ruin, 
or  perceived  the  still  flit  tings  of  the  bat,  which 
frequently  crossed  her  way.  But,  when,  ha- 
ving entered  the  chapel,  and  passed  between  the 
mouldering  pillars  of  the  aisles,  the  bearers 
stopped  at  a  flight  of  steps,  that  led  down  to  a 
low  arched  door,  and,  their  comrade  having  de- 
scended to  unlock  it,  she  saw  imperfectly  the 
gloomy  abyss  beyond — saw  the  corpse  of  her 
aunt  carried  down  these  steps,  and  the  ruffian- 
like  figure,  that  stood  with  a  torch  at  the  bot- 
tom to  receive  it— all  her  fortitude  was  lost  in 
emotions  of  inexpressible  grief  and  terror.  She 
turned  to  lean  upon  Annette,  who  was  cold  and 
trembling  like  herself,  and  she  lingered  so  long 
on  the  summit  of  the  flight,  that  the  gleam  of 
the  torch  began  to  die  away  on  the  pillars  of  the 
chapel,  and  the  men  were  almost  beyond  her 
view.  Then,  the  gloom  around  her  awakening 
other  fears,  and  a  sense  of  what  she  considered 
to  be  her  duty  overcoming  her  reluctance,  she 
descended  to  the  vaults,  following  the  echo  of 
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footsteps,  and  the  faint  ray  that  pierced  the 
darkness,  till  the  harsh  grating  of  a  distant  door, 
that  was  opened  to  receive  the  corpse,  again  ap- 
palled her. 

After  the  pause  of  a  moment,  she  went  on, 
and  as  she  entered  the  vaults,  saw  between  the 
arches,  at  some  distance,  the  men  lay  down  the 
body  near  the  edge  of  an  open  grave,  where 
stood  another  of  Montoni's  men  and  a  priest, 
whom  she  did  not  observe,  till  he  began  the  bu- 
rial service;  then  lifting  her  eyes  from  the 
ground,  she  saw  the  venerable  figure  of  the  friar, 
and  heard  him  in  a  low  voice,  equally  solemn 
and  affecting,  perform  the  service  for  the  dead. 
At  the  moment,  in  which  they  let  down  the 
body  into  the  earth,  the  scene  was  such  as  only 
the  dark  pencil  of  a  Domenichino,  perhaps, 
could  have  done  justice  to.  The  fierce  features 
and  wild  dress  of  the  Condottieri,  bending  with 
their  torches  over  the  grave,  into  which  the 
corpse  was  descending,  were  contrasted  by  the 
venerable  figure  of  the  monk,  wrapt  in  long 
black  garments,  his  cowl  thrown  back  from  his 
pale  face,  on  which  the  lijjht  gleaming  strongly 
shewed  the  lines  of  affliction  softened  by  piety, 
and  the  few  grey  locks,  which  time  had  spared 
on  his  temples :  while,  beside  him,  stood  the 
softer  form  of  Emily,  who  leaned  for  support 
upon  Annette ;  her  face  half  averted,  and  shaded 
by  a  thin  veil,  that  fell  over  her  figure ;  and  her 
mild  and  beautiful  countenance  fixed  in  grief  so 
solemn  as  admitted  not  of  tears,  while  she  thus 
saw  committed  untimely  to  the  earth  her  last 
relative  and  friend.  The  gleams  thrown  be- 
tween the  arches  of  the  vaults,  where,  here  and 
there,  the  broken  ground  marked  the  spots  in 
which  other  bodies  had  been  recently  interred, 
and  the  general  obscurity  beyond,  were  circum- 
stances that  alone  would  have  led  on  the  ima- 

S nation  of  a  spectator  to  scenes  more  horrible, 
an  even  that,  which  was  pictured  at  the  grave 
of  the  misguided  and  unfortunate  Madame  Mon- 
toni. 

When  the  service  was  over,  the  friar  regard- 
ed Emily  with  attention  and  surprise,  and  look- 
ed as  if  he  wished  to  speak  to  her,  but  was  re- 
strained by  the  presence  of  the  Cotidottieri,  who, 
as  they  now  led  the  way  to  the  courts,  amused 
themselves  with  iokes  upon  his  holy  order, 
which  he  endured  in  silence,  demanding  only 
to  be  conducted  safely  to  his  convent,  and  to 
which  Emily  listened  with  concern,  and  even 
horror.  When  they  reached  the  court,  the 
monk  gave  her  his  blessing,  and,  after  a  linger- 
ing look  of  pity,  turned  awav  to  the  portal, 
whither  one  of  the  men  carried  a  toroh  ;  while 
Annette,  lighting  another, preceded  Emily  to  her 
apartment.  The  appearance  of  the  friar,  and 
the  expression  of  tender  compassion  with  which 
he  had  regarded  her,  had  interested  Emily,  who, 
though  it  was  at  her  earnest  supplication  that 
Montoni  had  consented  to  allow  a  priest  to  per- 
forin the  last  rites  for  his  deceased  wife,  knew 


nothing  concerning  this  person,  till  Annette  now 
informed  her,  that  he  belonged  to  a  monastery, 
situated  among  the  mountains  at  a  few  miles 
distance.  The  Superior;  who  regarded  Mon- 
toni and  his  associates,  not  only  with  aversion, 
but  with  terror,  had  probably  feared  to  offend 
him  by  refusing  his  request,  and  had,  therefore, 
ordered  a  monk  to  officiate  at  the  funeral,  who, 
with  the  meek  spirit  of  a  Christian,  had  -over- 
come his  reluctance  to  enter  the  walls  of  such  a 
castle,  by  the  wish  of  performing  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  his  duty,  and,  as  the  chapel  was 
built  on  consecrated  ground,  had  not  objected  to 
commit  to  it  the  remains  of  the  late  unhappy 
Madame  Montoni. 

Several  days  passed  with  Emily  in  total  se- 
clusion, and  in  a  state  of  mind  partaking  both 
of  terror  for  herself,  and  grief  for  the  dejxartedj. 
She,  at  length,  determined  to  make  other  efforts 
to  persuade  Montoni  to  permit  her  return  to 
France.  Why  he  should  wish  to  detain  her, 
she  could  scarcely  dare  to  conjecture ;  but  it  was 
too  certain  that  he  did  so,  and  the  absolute  re- 
fusal he  had  formerly  given  to  her  departure  al- 
lowed her  little  hope  that  he  would  now  con- 
sent to  it.  But  the  horror  which  his  presence 
inspired,  made  hir  defer,  from  day  to  day,  the 
mention  of  this  subject ;  and  at  last  she  was 
awakened  from  her  inactivity  only  by  a  message 
from  him  desiring  her  attendance  at  a  certain 
hour.  She  began  to  hope  he  meant  to  resign, 
now  that  her  aunt  was  no  more,  the  authority 
he  had  usurped  over  her ;  till  she  recollected, 
that  the  estates,  which  had  occasioned  so  much 
contention,  were  now  hers,  and  she  then  fear- 
ed Montoni  was  about  to  employ  some  strata- 
gem for  obtaining  them,  and  that  he  would  de- 
tain her  his  prisoner,  till  he  succeeded.  Tliis 
thought,  instead  of  overcoming  her  with  de- 
spondency, roused  all  the  latent  powers  of  her 
fortitude  into  action  ;  and  the  property,  which  . 
she  would  willingly  have  resigned  to  secure  the  • 
peace  of  her  aunt,  she  resolved  that  no  common 
sufferings  of  her  own  should  ever  compel  her  to  • 
give  to  Montoni.  For  Valancourt's  sake  also  she  \ 
determined  to  preserve  these  estates,  since  they  ; 
would  afford  that  competency,  by  which  she  [ 
hoped  to  secure  the  comfort  of  their  future  lives.  } 
As  she  thought  of  this,  she  indulged  the  tender- 
ness as  often,  and  anticipated  the  delight  of 
that  moment,  when,  with  affectionate  generosi- 
ty, she  might  tell  him  they  were  his  own.  She 
saw  the  smile  that  lighted  up  his  features — the 
affectionate  regard,  which  spoke  at  once  his  joy 
and  thanks ;  and  at  this  instant  she  believed 
she  could  brave  any  suffering,  which  the  evil 
spirit  of  Montoni  might  be  preparing  for  her. 
Remembering  then,  for  the  first  time  since  her 
aunt's  death,  the  papers  relative  to  the  estates 
in  question,  she  determined  to  search  for  them, 
as  soon  as  her  interview  with  Montoni  was 
over. 

With  these  resolutions  she  met  him  at  the 
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appointed  time,  and  waited  to  hear  his  intention  one,  since  he  designed  to  sacrifice  to  hers  the 
before  she  renewed  her  request.  With  him  were  character  and  understanding  of  her  whole  sex. 
Orrino  and  another  officer,  and  both  were  stand-  Judging  as  I  do,  resumed  Montoni,  I  cannot 
ing  near  a  table,  covered  with  papers,  which  he  believe  you  will  oppose  where  you  know  you 
appeared  to  be  examining.  cannot  conquer,  or  indeed,  that  you  would  wish 
I  sent  for  you,  Emily,  said  Montoni,  raising  to  conquer,  or  be  avaricious  of  any  property, 
his  head,  that  you  might  be  a  witness  in  some  when  you  have  not  justice  on  your  side.  I 
business,  which  1  am  transacting  with  my  friend  think  it  proper,  however,  to  acquaint  you  with 
Orsino.  All  that  is  required  of  you  will  be  to  the  alternative.  If  you  have  a  just  opinion  of 
sign  your  name  to  this  paper :  he  then  took  one  the  subject  in  question,  you  shall  be  allowed  a 
up,  hurried  unintelligibly  over  some  lines,  and,  safe  conveyance  to  France,  within  a  short  pe- 
laying  it  before  her  on  the  table,  offered  her  a  riotl ;  but,  if  you  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  mis- 
pen.  She  took  it,  and  was  going  to  write — when  led  by  the  late  assertion  of  the  Signora,  you 
the  design  of  Montoni  came  upon  her  mind  like  shall  remain  my  prisoner,  till  you  are  convinced 
a  flash  of  lightning;  she  trembled,  let  the  pen  of  your  error, 
fall,  and  refused  to  sign  what  she  had  not  read.       Emily  calmly  said, 

Montoni  affected  to  laugh  at  her  scruples,  and       I  am  not  so  ignorant,  Signer,  of  the  laws  on 

taking  up  the  paper  again,  pretended  to  read ;  this  subject,  as  to  be  misled  by  the  assertion  of 

but  Emily,  who  still  trembled  on  perceiving  any  person.   The  law,  in  the  present  instance, 

her  danger,  and  was  astonished  that  her  own  gives  me  the  estates  in  question,  and  my  own 

credulity  had  so  nearly  betrayed  her,  positively  hand  shall  never  betray  my  right, 
refused  to  sign  any  paper  whatever.   Montoni,       I  have  been  mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  you, 

for  some  time,  persevered  in  affecting  to  ridicule  it  appears,  rejoined  Montoni,  sternly.  You 


refusal ;  but,  when  he  perceived  by  her    speak  boldly,  and  presumptuously,  upon  a  i 
perseverance,  that  she  understood  his   ject,  which  you  do  not  understand.    For  once, 


design,  "he  changed  his  manner,_and  bade  her    I  am  willing  to  pardon  the  conceit  of  ignorance ; 


follow  him  to  another  room.  There  he  told  the  weakness  of  your  sex,  too,  from  which,  it 
her,  that  he  had  been  willing  to  spare  himself  seems,  you  are  not  exempt,  claims  some  allow- 
and  her  the  trouble  of  useless  contest,  in  an  af-  ance ;  nut,  if  you  persist  in  this  strain — you 
fair  where  his  will  was  justice,  and  where  she  have  everything  to  fear  from  my  justice, 
should  And  it  law  ;  and  bad,  therefore,  endea-  From  your  justice,  Signor,  rejoined  Emily, 
voured  to  persuade,  rather  than  to  compel,  her  I  have  nothing  to  fear — I  have  only  to  hope, 
to  the  practice  of  her  duty.  Montoni  looked  at  her  with  vexation,  and 
I,  as  the  husband  of  the  late  Signora  Monto-  seemed  considering  what  to  say.  I  find  that  you 
ni,  he  added,  am  the  heir  of  all  she  possessed ;  are  weak  enough,  he  resumed,  to  credit  the  idle 
the  estates,  therefore,  which  she  refused  to  me  assertion  I  alluded  to !  For  your  own  sake  I  la- 
in her  life-time,  can  no  longer  be  withheld,  and  mcnt  this :  as  to  ine,  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
for  your  own  sake,  I  would  undeceive  you  re-  Your  credulity  can  punish  only  yourself;  and 
s  pec  ting  a  foolish  assertion  she  once  made  to  you  I  must  pity  the  weakness  of  mind  which  leads 


; 


in  my  hearing— that  these  estates  would  be  you  to  so  much  suffering  as  you  are 

yours,  if  she  died  without  resigning  them  to  me  to  prepare  for  you. 

me.    She  knew  at  that  moment  she  had  no  You  may  find,  perhaps,  Signor,  said  Emily, 

power  to  withhold  them  from  me  after  her  de-  with  mild  dignity,  that  the  strength  of  my  mind 

cease ;  and  I  think  you  have  more  sense  than  to  is  equal  to  the  justice  of  ray  cause ;  and  that  I 

provoke  my  resentment  by  advancing  an  unjust  can  endure  with  fortitude,  when  it  is  in 

claim.    I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  flattering,  and  ance  of  oppression. 

:  you  will  therefore  receive,  as  sincere,  the  praise  You  speak  like  a  heroine,  said  Montoni, 

\  I  bestow,  when  I  say  that  you  possess  an  under-  temptuously  ;  we  shall  see  whether  you  can 

standing  superior  to  that  of  your  sex  ;  and  that  suffer  like  one. 

you  have  none  of  those  contemptible  foibles  Emily  was  silent,  and  he  left  the  room, 
that  frequently  mark  the  female  character —  Recollecting  that  it  was  for  Valancourt's  sake 
such  as  avarice  and  the  love  of  power,  which  she  had  thus  resisted,  she  now  smiled  compla- 
latter  makes  women  delight  to  contradict  and  to  cently  upon  the  threatened  sufferings,  and  re- 
tease,  when  they  cannot  conquer.  If  I  under-  tired  to  the  spot  which  her  aunt  had  pointed 
stand  your  disposition  and  your  mind,  you  hold  out  as  the  repository  of  the  papers  relative  to 
in  sovereign  contempt  these  common  failings  of  the  estates,  where  she  found  them  as  described  ; 
your  sex.  and,  since  she  knew  of  no  better  place  of  con- 
Montoni  paused ;  and  Emily  remained  silent  cealment  than  this,  returned  them  without  ex- 
and  expecting ;  for  she  knew  him  too  well,  to  amining  their  contents,  being  fearful  of  disco- 
believe  he  would  condescend  to  such  flattery,  very,  while  she  should  attempt  a  perusal, 
unless  he  thought  it  would  promote  his  own  in-  To  her  own  solitary  chamber  she  once  mere 
terest ;  and  though  he  had  forborne  to  name  returned,  and  there  thought  again  of  the  late 
vanity  among  the  foibles  of  woman,  it  was  evi-  conversation  with  Montoni,  and  of  the  evil  she 
dent  that  he  considered  it  to  be  a  predominant  might  expect  from  opposition  to  his  will.  But 
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his  power  did  not  appear  so  terrible  to  her  ima- 
gination, as  it  was  wont  to  do :  a  sacred  pride  was 
in  her  heart,  that  taught  it  to  swell  against  the 
pressure  of  injustice,  and  almost  to  glory  in  the 

r'  st  sufferance  of  ills,  in  a  cause  which  had 
the  interest  of  Valancourt  for  its  object. 
For  the  first  time,  she  felt  the  full  extent  of  her 
own  superiority  to  Montoni,  and  despised  the 
authority  which,  till  now,  she  had  only  feared. 

As  she  sat  musing,  a  peal  of  laughter  rose 
from  the  terrace,  and,  on  going  to  the  casement, 
she  saw,  with  inexpressible  surprise,  three  la- 
dies, dressed  in  the  gala  habit  of  Venice,  walking 
with  several  gentlemen  below.  She  gazed  in  an 
astonishment  that  made  her  remain  at  the  win- 
dow, regardless  of  being  observed,  till  the  group 
passed  under  it ;  and,  one  of  the  strangers  look- 
ing up,  she  perceived  the  features  of  Signora 
Lavona,  with  whose  manners  she  had  been  so 
much  charmed,  the  day  after  her  arrival  at  Ve- 
nice, and  who  had  been  there  introduced  at  the 
table  of  Montoni.  This  discovery  occasioned 
her  an  emotion  of  doubtful  joy  ;  for  it  was  mat- 
ter of  joy  and  comfort  to  know,  that  a  person, 
of  a  mind  so  gentle  as  that  of  Signora  Livona 
seemed  to  be,  was  near  her ;  yet  there  was  some- 
thing so  extraordinary  in  her  being  at  this  cas- 
tle, circumstanced  as  it  now  was,  and  evidently, 
by  the  gaiety  of  her  air,  with  her  own  consent, 
that  a  very  painful  surmise  arose  concerning  her 
character.  But  the  thought  was  so  shocking  to 
Emily,  whose  affection  the  fascinating  manners 
of  the  Signora  had  won,  and  appeared  so  im- 
probable, when  she  remembered  these  manners, 
that  she  dismissed  it  almost  instantly. 

On  Annette's  appearance,  however,  she  in- 
quired concerning  these  strangers  ;  and  the  for- 
mer was  as  eager  to  tell,  as  Emily  was  to  learn. 

They  are  just  come,  ma'amselle,  said  Annette, 
with  two  Signora  from  Venice,  and  I  was  glad 
to  see  such  Christian  faces  once  again. — But 
what  can  they  mean  by  coming  here  ?  They 
must  surely  be  stark  mad  to  come  freely  to  sucn 
a  place  as  this !  Yet  they  do  come  freely,  for 
they  seem  merry  enough,  1  am  sure. 

They  were  taken  prisoners,  perhaps?  said 
Emily. 

Taken  prisoners !  exclaimed  Annette ;  no, 
indeed,  ma'amselle,  not  they.  I  remember  one 
of  them  very  well  at  Venice :  she  came  two  or 
three  times  to  the  Signor's,  you  know,  ma'am- 
selle, and  it  was  said,  but  I  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  it— it  was  said  that  the  Signor  liked  her 
better  than  he  should  do.  Then  why,  says  I, 
bring  her  to  my  lady  ?  Very  true,  said  Ludo- 
vico  ;  but  he  looked  as  if  he  knew  more  too. 

Emily  desired  Annette  would  endeavour  to 
learn  wno  these  ladies  were,  as  well  as  all  she 
could  concerning  them ;  and  she  then  changed 
the  subject,  and  spoke  of  distant  France. 

Ah,  ma'amselle  !  we  shall  never  see  it  more ! 
said  Annette,  almost  weeping.— I  must  come  on 
my  travels,  forsooth ! 


Emily  tried  to  soothe  and  to  cheer  her,  with 
a  hope,  in  which  she  scarcely  herself  indulged. 

How — how,  ma'amselle,  could  you  leave 
France,  and  leave  Mons.  Valancourt,  too?  said 
Annette,  sobbing.  I — I — am  sure,  if  Ludovi- 
co  bad  been  in  France,  I  would  never  have 
left  it. 

Why  do  you  lament  quitting  France,  then  ? 
said  Emily,  trying  to  smile,  since,  if  you  had  re- 
mained there,  you  would  not  have  found  Ludo- 
vico? 

Ah,  ma'amselle !  I  only  wish  I  was  out  of 
this  frightful  castle,  serving  you  in  France,  and 
I  would  care  about  nothing  else ! 

Thank  you,  my  good  Annette,  for  your  affec- 
tionate regard ;  the  time  will  come,  I  hope, 
when  you  may  remember  the  expression  of  that 
wish  with  pleasure. 

Annette  departed  on  her  business,  and  Emily 
sought  to  lose  the  sense  of  her  own  cares,  in  the 
visionary  scenes  of  the  poet ;  but  she  had  again 
to  lament  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances 
over  the  taste  and  powers  of  the  mind ;  and 
that  it  requires  a  spirit  at  ease  to  be  sensible 
even  to  the  abstract  pleasures  of  pure  intellect. 
The  enthusiasm  of  genius,  with  all  its  pictured 
scenes,  now  appeared  cold  and  dim.  As  she 
mused  upon  the  book  before  her,  she  involun- 
tarily exclaimed,  Are  these,  indeed,  the  passa- 
ges that  have  so  often  given  me  exquisite  de- 
light? Where  did  the  charm  exist  r — Was  it 
in  my  mind,  or  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet  ? 
It  lived  in  each,  said  she,  pausing.  But  the  * 
fire  of  the  poet  is  vain,  if  the  mind  of  his  read-  \ 
er  is  not  tempered  like  his  own,  however  it  may  : 
be  inferior  to  his  in  power. 

Emily  would  have  pursued  this  train  of  think- 
ing, because  it  relieved  her  from  more  painful 
reflection,  but  she  found  again,  that  thought 
cannot  always  be  controlled  by  will ;  and  hers 
returned  to  the  consideration  of  her  own  situa- 
tion. 

In  the  evening,  not  choosing  to  venture  down 
to  the  ramparts,  where  she  would  be  exposed  to 
the  rude  gaze  of  Montoni's  associates,  she  walk- 
ed for  air  in  the  gallery  adjoining  her  chamber  ; 
on  reaching  the  farther  end  of  which  she  beard 
distant  sounds  of  merriment  and  laughter.  It  was 
the  wild  uproar  of  riot,  not  the  cheering  gaiety  of 
tempered  mirth ;  and  seemed  to  come  from  that 
art  of  the  castle  where  Montoni  usually  was. 
uch  sounds  at  this  time,  when  her  aunt  had 
been  so  few  days  dead,  particularly  shocked 
her,  consistent  as  they  were  with  the  late  con- 
duct of  Montoni. 

As  she  listened,  she  thought  she  distinguish- 
ed female  voices  mingling  with  the  laughter,  and 
this  confirmed  her  worst  surmise  concerning  the 
character  of  Signora  Livona  and  her  companions. 
It  was  evident  that  they  had  not  been  brought 
hither  by  compulsion  ;  and  Bhe  beheld  herself 
in  the  remote  wilds  of  the  A  pen  nine,  surrounded 
by  men,  whom  she  considered  to  be  little  less 
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than  ruffians,  and  their  worst  associates,  amid 
scenes  of  vice,  from  which  her  soul  recoiled  in 
horror.  It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  scenes 
of  the  present  and  the  future  opened  to  her  ima- 
gination, that  the  image  of  Valancourt  failed  in 
its  influence,  and  her  resolution  shook  with 
dread.  She  thought  she  understood  all  the  hor- 
rors which  Montoni  was  preparing  for  her,  and 
shrunk  from  an  encounter  with  such  remorse- 
less vengeance  as  he  could  inflict.  The  dispu- 
ted estates  she  now  almost  determined  to  yield 
at  once,  whenever  he  should  again  call  upon  her, 
that  she  might  regain  safety  and  freedom ;  but, 
then,  the  remembrance  of  Valancourt  would 
steal  to  her  heart,  and  plunge  her  into  the  dis- 
tractions of  doubt. 

She  continued  walking  in  the  gallery  till 
evening  threw  its  melancholy  twilight  through 
the  painted  casements,  and  deepened  the  gloom 
of  the  oak  wainscoting  around  her ;  while  the 
distant  perspective  of  the  corridor  was  so  much 
obscured,  as  to  be  discernible  only  by  the  glim- 
mering window  that  terminated  it. 

Along  the  vaulted  halls  and  passages  below, 
peals  of  laughter  echoed  faintfy,  at  intervals, 
to  this  remote  part  of  the  castle,  and  seemed  to 
render  the  succeeding  stillness  more  dreary. 
Emily,  however,  unwilling  to  return  to  her  more 
forlorn  chamber,  whither  Annette  was  not  yet 
come,  still  paced  the  gallery.  As  she  passed  the 
door  of  the  apartment,  where  she  had  once  da- 
ted to  lift  the  veil  which  discovered  to  her  a  spec- 
tacle so  horrible,  that  she  had  never  after  remem- 
bered it  but  with  emotions  of  indescribable  awe, 
j  this  remembrance  suddenly  recurred.    It  now 
brought  with  it  reflections  more  terrible,  than  it 
had  yet  done,  which  the  late  conduct  of  Mon- 
toni occasioned  ;  and,  hastening  to  quit  the  gal- 
lery, while  she  had  power  to  do  so,  she  heard  a 
j  sudden  Btep  behind  her. — It  might  be  that  of 
!  Annette ;  but,  turning  fearfully  to  look,  she  saw, 
:  through  the  gloom,  a  tall  figure  following  her, 
and  au  the  horrors  of  that  chamber  rushed  up- 
on her  mind.    In  the  next  moment,  she  found 
.  herself  clasped  in  the  arms  of  some  person,  and 
heard  a  deep  voice  murmur  in  her  ear. 

When  she  had  power  to  speak,  or  to  distin- 
guish articulated  sounds,  she  demanded  who  de- 
tained her. 

It  is  I,  replied  the  voice — Why  are  you  thus 
alarmed  ? 

She  looked  on  the  face  of  the  person  who  spoke, 
but  the  feeble  light  that  gleamed  through  the 
high  casement  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  did  not 
permit  her  to  distinguish  the  features. 

Whoever  you  are,  said  Emily,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  for  heaven'B  sake,  let  me  go ! 

My  charming  Emily,  said  the  roan,  why  will 
you  shut  yourself  up  in  this  obscure  place,  when 
there  is  so  much  gaiety  below?  Return  with 
'  me  to  the  cedar  parlour,  where  you  will  be  the 
fairest  ornament  of  the  party ; — you  shall  not 
repent  the  exchange. 


Emily  disdained  to  reply,  and  still  endeavour- 
ed to  liberate  herself. 

Promise  that  you  will  come,  he  continued,  and 
I  will  release  you  immediately  ;  but  first  give 
me  a  reward  for  so  doing. 

Who  are  you?  demanded  Emily,  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  terror  and  indignation,  while  she  still 
struggled  for  liberty — who  are  you,  that  have 
the  cruelty  thus  to  insult  me  ? 

Why  call  me  cruel  ?  said  the  man  ;  I  would 
remove  you  from  this  dreary  solitude  to  a  merry 
party  below.   Do  you  not  know  me  ? 

Emily  now  faintly  remembered  that  he  was 
one  of  the  officers  who  were  with  Montoni 
when  she  attended  him  in  the  morning.  I  thank 
you  for  the  kindness  of  your  intention,  she  re- 

flied,  without  appearing  to  understand  him,  but 
wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  that  you  would 
leave  me. 

Charming  Emily !  said  he,  give  up  this  fool- 
ish whim  for  solitude,  and  come  with  me  to  the 
company,  and  eclipse  the  beauties  who  make 
part  of  it ;  you,  only,  are  worthy  of  my  love* 
He  attempted  to  kiss  her  hand,  but  the  strong 
impulse  of  her  indignation  gave  her  power  to  li- 
berate herself,  and  she  fled  towards  the  cham- 
ber. She  closed  the  door  before  he  reached  it, 
having  secured  which,  she  sunk  in  a  chair,  over* 
come  by  terror  and  by  the  exertion  she  had  made, 
while  she  heard  his  voice,  and  his  attempts  to 
open  the  door,  without  having  the  power  to  raise 
herself.  At  length  she  perceived  him  depart, 
and  had  remained  listening,  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  was  somewhat  revived  by  not  bearing 
any  sound,  when  suddenly  she  remembered  the 
door  of  the  private  staircase,  and  that  he  might 
enter  that  way,  since  it  was  fastened  only  on 
the  other  side.  She  then  employed  herself  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  it,  in  the  manner  she  had 
formerly  done.  It  appeared  to  her,  that  Mon- 
toni had  already  commenced  his  scheme  of  ven- 
geance, by  withdrawing  from  her  his  protection, 
and  she  repented  of  the  rashness  that  had  made 
her  brave  the  power  of  such  a  man.  To  retain 
the  estates  seemed  to  be  now  utterly  impossible ; 
and  to  preserve  her  life,  perhaps  her  honour,  she 
resolved,  if  she  should  escape  the  horrors  of  this 
night,  to  give  up  all  claims  to  the  estates,  on  the 
morrow,  provided  Montoni  would  suffer  her  to 
depart  from  Udolpho. 

When  she  had  come  to  this  decision,  her  mind 
became  more  composed,  though  she  still  anxi- 
ously listened,  and  often  started  at  ideal  sounds, 
that  Appeared  to  issue  from  the  staircase. 

Having  sat  in  darkness  for  some  hours,  du- 
ring all  which  time  Annette  did  not  appear,  she 
began  to  have  serious  apprehensions  for  her  ; 
but,  not  daring  to  venture  down  into  the  castle, 
was  compelled  to  remain  in  uncertainty,  as  to, 
the  cause  of  this  unusual  absence. 

Emily  often  stole  to  the  staircase-door  to  lis- 
ten if  any  step  approached,  but  still  no  sound 
alarmed  her;  determining,  however,  to  watch 
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daring  the  night,  she  once  more  rested  on  her 
dark  and  desolate  couch,  and  bathed  the  pillow 
with  innocent  tears.  She  thought  of  her  decea- 
sed parents,  and  then  of  the  absent  Valancourt, 
and  frequently  called  upon  their  names ;  for  the 
profound  stillness  that  now  reigned,  was  propi- 
tious to  the  musing  sorrow  of  her  mind. 

While  she  thus  remained,  her  ear  suddenly 
caught  the  notes  of  distant  music,  to  which  she 
listened  attentively,  and,  soon  perceiving  this  to 
be  the  instrument  she  had  formerly  heard  at 
midnight,  she  rose  and  stepped  softly  to  the 
casement,  to  which  the  sounds  appeared  to  come 
from  a  lower  room. 

In  a  few  moments,  their  soft  melody  was  ac- 
companied by  a  voice  so  full  of  pathos,  that  it 
evidently  sang  not  of  imaginary  sorrows.  Its 
sweet  and  peculiar  tones  she  thought  she  had 
somewhere  heard  before ;  yet,  if  this  was  not 
fancy,  it  was,  at  most,  a  very  faint  recollection. 

It  stole  over  her  mind,  amidst  the  anguish  of 
her  present  suffering,  like  a  celestial  strain, 
soothing,  and  reassuring  her : — "  Pleasant  as  the 
gale  of  spring,  that  signs  on  the  hunter's  ear, 
when  he  awakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has 
heard  the  music  of  the  spirits  of  the  hill."- 

But  her  emotion  can  scarcely  he  imagined, 
when  she  heard  sung,  with  the  taste  and  simpli- 
city of  true  feeling,  one  of  the  popular  airs  of 
her  native  province,  to  which  she  had  so  often 
listened  with  delight,  when  a  child,  and  which 
she  had  so  often  neard  her  father  repeat !  To 
this  well-known  song,  never,  till  now,  heard  but 
in  her  native  country,  her  heart  melted,  while 
the  memory  of  past  times  returned.  Thepleasant, 
peaceful  scenes  of  Gascony,  the  tenderness  and 
goodness  of  her  parents,  the  taste  and  simplici- 
ty of  her  former  life — all  rose  to  her  fancy, 
and  formed  a  picture,  so  sweet  and  glowing,  so 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  scenes,  the  cha- 
racters, and  the  dangers  which  now  surrounded 
her — that  her  mind  could  not  bear  to  pause  up- 
on the  retrospect,  and  shrunk  at  the  acuteness 
of  its  own  sufferings. 

Her  sighs  were  deep-and  convulsed ;  she  could 
no  longer  listen  to  the  strain,  that  had  so  often 
charmed  her  to  tranquillity,  and  she  withdrew 
from  the  casement  to  a  remote  part  of  the  cham- 
ber. But  she  was  not  yet  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  music ;  she  heard  the  measure  change,  and 
the  succeeding  air  called  her  again  to  the  win- 
dow, for  she  immediately  recollected  it  to  be  the 
ame  she  had  formerly  heard  in  the  fishing- 
house  in  Gascony.  Assisted,  perhaps,  by  the 
mystery  which  had  then  accompanied  this  strain, 
it  had  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  her  memo- 
ry, that  she  had  never  since  entirely  forgotten 
it ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  now  sung, 
convinced  her,  however  unaccountable  the  cir- 
cumstance appeared,  that  this  was  the  same  voice 

« 


she  had  then  heard.  Surprise  soon  yielded  to 
other  emotions ;  a  thought  darted,  like  light- 
ning, upon  her  mind,  which  discovered  a  train 
of  hopes  that  revived  all  her  spirits.  Yet  these 
hopes  were  so  new,  so  unexpected,  so  astonish- 
ing, that  she  did  not  dare  to  trust,  though  she 
could  not  resolve  to  discourage  them.  She  sat 
down  by  the  casement,  breathless,  and  overcome 
with  the  alternate  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  ; 
then  rose  again,  leaned  from  the  window,  that 
she  might  catch  a  nearer  sound,  listened,  now 
doubting,  and  then  believing,  softly  exclaimed 
the  name  of  Valancourt,  and  then  sunk  again 
into  the  chair.  Yes,  it  was  po&sihle  that  Valan- 
court was  near  her,  and  she  recollected  circum- 
stances, which  induced  her  to  believe  it  waa  his 
voice  she  had  just  heard.  She  remembered  he 
had  more  than  once  said  that  the  fishing-house, 
where  she  had  formerly  listened  to  this  voice,  and 
air,  and  where  she  had  seen  pencilled  sonnets, 
addressed  to  herself,  had  been  his  favourite 
haunt,  before  he  had  been  made  known  to  her : 
there,  too,  she  had  herself  unexpectedly  met 
him.  It  appeared,  from  these  circumstances, 
more  than  probable,  that  he  was  the  musician 
who  had  formerly  charmed  her  attention,  and 
the  author  of  the  lines  which  had  expressed  such 
tender  admiration ;  who  else,  indeed,  could  it  be  ? 
She  was  unable,  at  that  time,  to  form  a  conjec- 
ture as  to  the  writer ;  but  since  her  acquaintance 
with  Valancourt,  whenever  he  had  mentioned 
the  fishing-house  to  have  been  known  to  him, 
she  had  not  scrupled  to  believe  that  he  was  the 
author  of  the  sonnets. 

As  these  considerations  passed  over  her  mind, 
joy,  fear,  and  tenderness  contended  at  her  heart ; 
she  leaned  again  from  the  casement,  to  catch  the 
sounds  which  might  confirm  or  destroy  her  hope, 
though  she  did  not  recollect  to  have  ever  heard 
him  sing :  but  the  voice  and  the  instrument  now 


She  considered  for  a  moment  whether  she 
should  venture  to  speak :  then,  not  choosing,  lest 
it  should  be  he,  to  mention  his  name,  and  yet 
too  much  interested  to  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  inquiring,  she  called  from  the  casement,  Is 
that  song  from  Gascony  ?  Her  anxious  attention 
was  not  cheered  by  any  reply ;  everything  re- 
mained silent  Her  impatience  increasing  with 
her  fears,  she  repeated  the  question,  but  still  no 
sound  was  heard,  except  the  sighing  of  the  wind 
among  the  battlements  above  ;  and  she  endea- 
voured to  console  herself  with  a  belief,  that  the 
stranger,  whoever  he  was,  had  retired,  before 
she  had  spoken,  beyond  the  reach  of  her  voice, 
which,  it  appeared  certain,  had  Valancourt 
heard  and  recognised,  he  would  instantly  have 
replied  to.  Presently,  however,  she  considered, 
that  a  motive  of  prudence,  and  not  an  acciden- 
tal removal,  might  occasion  his  silence ;  but  the 
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surmise  that  led  to  this  reflection  suddenly 
changed  her  hope  and  joy  to  terror  and  grief ; 
for,  if  Valancourt  were  in  the  castle,  it  was  too 
probable  that  he  was  here  a  prisoner,  taken  with 
some  of  his  countrymen,  many  of  whom  were  at 
that  time  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  or  inter- 
cepted in  some  attempt  to  reach  her.  Had  he 
even  recollected  Emily's  voice,  he  would  have 
feared,  in  these  circumstances,  to  reply  to  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  men  who  guarded  his  prison. 

What  so  lately  she  had  eagerly  hoped  she  now 
believed  she  dreaded;— dreaded  to  know  that 
Valancourt  was  near  her ;  and,  while  8he  was 
anxious  to  be  relieved  from  her  apprehension  for 
his  safety,  she  still  was  unconscious  that  a  hope 
of  soon  seeing  him  struggled  with  the  fear. 

She  remained  listening  at  the  casement  till 
the  air  began  to  freshen,  and  one  high  moun- 
tain in  the  east  to  glimmer  in  the  morning ; 
when,  wearied  with  anxiety,  she  retired  to  her 
couch,  where  she  found  it  utterly  impossible  to 
sleep,  for  joy,  tenderness,  doubt,  and  apprehen- 
sion, distracted  her  during  the  whole  night. 
Now  she  rose  from  -the  couch,  and  opened  the 
casement  to  listen ;  then  she  would  pace  the 
room  with  impatient  steps,  and,  at  length,  re- 
turn with  despondence  to  her  pillow.  Never 
did  hours  appear  to  move  so  heavily,  as  those 
of  this  anxious  night ;  after  which  she  honed 
that  Annette  might  appear,  and  conclude  her 
present  Btate  of  torturing  suspense. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 

............  Might  we  but  hrar 

Tho  folded  flock*  penn'tl  in  their  wattled  cote*, 
Or  found  of  put/iral  r«il  with  oaten  itop*. 
Or  whUtle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
(\»unt  thenifiht  watche*  to  hi*  feathery  dame*), 

om  ungeo  of  innumerou*  bought 

In  the  morning  Emily  was  relieved  from  her 
fear  for  Annette,  who  came  at  an  early  hour. 

Here  were  fine  doings  in  the  castle,  last  night, 
ma'amselle,  said  she,  as  soon  as  she  entered  the 
room, — fine  doings,  indeed !  Was  you  not  fright- 
ened, ma'amselle,  at  not  seeing  me? 

I  was  alarm«l  both  on  your  account  and  on 
my  own,  replied  Emily — What  detained  you  ? 

Ay,  I  said  so,  I  told  him  so ;  but  it  would 
not  do.  It  was  not  my  fault,  indeed,  ma'amselle, 
for  I  could  not  get  out.  That  rogue  Ludovico 
locked  me  up  again. 

Locked  you  up !  said  Emily,  with  displeasure ; 
"Why  do  you  permit  Ludovico  to  lock  you  up  ? 

Holy  Saints  !  exclaimed  Annette,  How  can  I 
help  it !  If  he  will  lock  the  door,  ma'amselle, 
ana  take  away  the  key,  how  am  I  to  get  out, 
unless  I  jump  through  the  window  ?  But  that 
I  should  not  mind  so  much,  if  the  casements 
here  were  not  all  so  high ;  one  can  hardly  scram- 


ble up  to  them  on  the  inside,  and  one  should  break 
one's  neck,  I  suppose,  going  down  on  the  outside. 
But  you  know,  I  dare  say,  ma'am,  what  a  hur- 
ly-burly the  castle  was  in  last  night :  you  must 
have  heard  some  of  the  uproar. 

What,  were  they  disputing,  then  ?  said  Emily. 

No,  ma'amselle,  not  fighting,  but  almost  as 
good,  for  I  believe  there  was  not  one  of  the 
Signors  sober ;  and  what  is  more,  not  one  of 
those  fine  ladies  sober  either.  I  thought,  when 
I  saw  them  first,  that  all  those  fine  silks  and 
fine  veils, — why,  ma'amselle,  their  veils  were 
worked  with  silver !  and  fine  trimmings — boded 
no  good — I  guessed  what  they  were ! 

Good  God!  exclaimed  Emily,  what  will  be- 
come of  me ! 

Ay,  ma'am,  Ludovico  said  much  the  same 
thing  of  me.  Good  God  !  said  he,  Annette, 
what  is  to  become  of  you,  if  you  are  to  go  run- 
ning about  the  castle  among  all  these  drunken 
Signors  ? 

O !  says  I,  for  that  matter,  I  only  want  to  go 
to  my  young  lady's  chamber,  and  I  have  only 
to  go,  you  know,  along  the  vaulted  passage  and 
across  the  great  hall  and  up  the  marble  staircase 
and  along  the  north  gallery  and  through  the  west 
wing  of  the  castle,  and  I  am  in  the  corridor  in  a 
minute.  Are  you  so  ?  says  he,  and  what  is  to 
become  of  you,  if  you  meet  any  of  those  noble 
cavaliers  in  the  way  ?  Well,  says  I,  if  you  think 
there  is  danger  then,  go  with  me,  and  guard 
me ;  I  am  never  afraid  when  you  are  by.  What ! 
says  he,  when  I  am  scarcely  recovered  of  one 
wound,  shall  I  put  myself  in  the  way  of  getting 
another  ?  for  it  any  of  the  cavaliers  meet  you, 
they  will  fall  a-fighting  with  me  directly.  No, 
no,  says  he,  I  will  cut  the  way  shorter,  than 
through  the  vaulted  passage  and  up  the  marble 
staircase  and  along  the  north  gallery  and  through 
the  west  wing  of  the  castle,  for  you  shall  stay 
here,  Annette ;  you  shall  not  go*  out  of  this 
room  to-night.   So  with  that,  I  says  

Well,  well,  said  Emily,  impatiently,  and 
anxious  to  inquire  on  another  subject — so  he 
locked  you  up  r 

Yes,  he  did  indeed,  ma'amselle,  notwith- 
standing all  I  could  say  to  the  contrary ;  and 
Catarina  and  I  and  he  s(aid  there  all  night. 
And  in  a  few  minutes  after  I  was  not  so  vexed, 
for  there  came  Signor  Verezzi  roaring  along  the 
passage,  like  a  mad  bull,  and  be  mistook  Ludo- 
vico's  hall  for  old  Carlo's ;  so  he  tried  to  burst 
open  the  door,  and  called  out  for  more  wine, 
for  that  he  had  drunk  all  the  flasks  dry,  and 
was  dying  of  thirst.  So  we  were  all  as  still  as 
night,  that  he  might  suppose  there  was  nobody 
in  the  room ;  but  the  Signor  was  as  cunning 
as  the  best  of  us,  and  kept  calling  out  at  the 
door.  Come  forth,  my  ancient  hero !  said  he, 
here  is  no  enemy  at  the  gate,  that  you  need 
hide  yourself:  come  forth,  my  valorous  Signor 
Steward ! — Just  then  old  Carlo  opened  his  door, 
and  he  came  with  a  flask  in  his  hand :  for,  as 
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won  as  the  Signor  saw  him,  he  was  as  tame 

as  could  he,  and  followed  him  away  as  natural- 
ly as  a  dog  does  a  butcher  with  a  piece  of  meat 
in  liia  basket.  All  this  I  saw  through  the  key- 
hole. Well,  Annette,  said  Ludovico,  jeeringlv, 
shall  I  let  you  out  now  ?  O  no,  says  I,  I  would 
not  

I  have  some  questions  to  ask  you  on  another 
subject,  interrupted  Emily,  quite  wearied  by 
this  story.  Do  you  know  whether  there  arc 
any  prisoners  in  the  castle,  and  whether  they 
are  confined  at  this  end  of  the  edifice  ? 

I  was  not  in  the  way,  ma'amselle,  replied  An- 
nette, when  the  first  party  came  in  from  the 
.mountains,  and  the  last  party  is  not  come  back 
yet,  so  I  don't  know  whether  there  are  any  pri- 
soners ;  but  it  is  expected  back  to-night,  or  to- 
morrow, and  I  shall  know  then,  perhaps. 

Emily  inquired  if  she  had  ever  heard  the  Ber- 
vants  talk  of  prisoners. 

Ah,  ma'amselle,  said  Annette,  archly,  now  I 
dare  say  you  are  thinking  of  Monsieur  Valan- 
court, and  that  he  may  have  come  among  the 
armies,  which,  they  say,  are  come  from  our 
country,  to  fight  against  this  state,  and  that  he 
has  met  with  some  of  our  people,  and  is  taken 
captive.  O  Lord !  how  glad  I  should  be,  if  it 
was  so! 

Would  you,  indeed,  be  glad?  said  Emily,  in 
a  tone  of  mournful  reproach. 

To  be  sure  I  should,  ma'am,  replied  Annette, 
and  would  not  you  be  glad  too,  to  see  Signor 
Valancourt  ?  I  don't  know  any  chevalier  1  like 
better  j  I  have  a  very  great  regard  for  the  Signor, 
truly. 

Your  regard  for  him  cannot  be  doubted,  said 
Emilv,  since  you  wish  to  see  him  a  prisoner. 

Why  no,  ma'amselle,  not  a  prisoner  either ; 
but  one  must  be  glad  to  see  him,  you  know. 
And  it  was  only  the  other  night  I  dreamt — I 
dreamt  I  saw  him  drive  into  the  castle-yard  all 
in  a  coach  and  six,  and  dressed  out,  with  a  laced 
coat  and  a  sword,  like  a  lord  as  he  is. 

Emily  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  Annette's 
ideas  of  Valancourt,  and  repeated  her  inquiry, 
whether  she  had  heard  the  servants  talk  of  pri- 
soners. 

No,  ma'amselle,  replied  she,  never ;  and  late- 
ly they  have  done  nothing  but  talk  of  the  appa- 
rition, that  has  been  walking  about  of  a  night 
on  the  ramparts,  and  that  frightened  the  senti- 
nels into  fits.  It  came  among  them  like  a  flush 
of  fire,  they  say,  and  they  all  fell  down  in  a  row, 
till  they  came  to  themselves  again ;  and  then  it 
was  gone,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  old 
castle  walls  ;  so  they  helped  one  another  up 
again  as  fast  as  they  could.  You  would  not  be- 
lieve, ma'amselle,  though  I  shewed  you  the  very 
cannon  where  it  used  to  appear. 

And  are  you,  indeed,  so  simple,  Annette,  said 
Emilv,  smiling  at  this  curious  exaggeration  of 
the  circumstances  she  had  witnessed,  as  to  cre- 
dit these  stories  ? 


Credit  them,  ma'amselle !  whv  all  the  world 

could  not  persuade  me  out  of  them.  Roberto 
and  Sebastian,  and  half-a-dozen  more  of  them, 
went  into  fits !  To  be  sure,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  that ;  I  said,  myself,  there  was  no  need 
of  that,  for,  says  I,  when  the  enemy  comes, 
what  a  pretty  figure  they  will  cut,  if  they  are 
to  fall  down  in  fits  all  of  a  row !  The  enemy 
won't  be  so  civil,  perhaps,  as  to  walk  off  like  the 
ghost,  and  leave  them  to  help  one  another  up, 
but  will  fall  to,  cutting  and  slashing,  till  he 
makes  them  all  rise  up  dead  men.  No,  no,  says 
I,  there  is  reason  in  all  things :  though  I  might 
have  fallen  down  in  a  fit,  that  was  no  rule  for 
them,  being  because  it  was  no  business  of  mine 
to  look  gruff  and  fight  battles. 

Emily  endeavoured  to  correct  the  superstiti- 
ous weakness  of  Annette,  though  she  could  not 
entirely  subdue  her  own ;  to  which  the  latter 
only  replied,  Nay,  ma'amselle,  you  will  believe 
nothing ;  you  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  Signor 
himself,  who  was  in  a  great  passion  when  they  | 
told  him  of  what  had  happened,  and  swore  that 
the  first  man,  who  repeated  suchnonsense,  should  , 
be  thrown  into  the  dungeon  under  the  east  tur-1/ 
ret.  This  was  a  hard  punishment  too,  for  only1 
talking  nonsense,  as  he  called  it ;  but  I  dare  say 
he  had  other  reasons  for  calling  it  so,  than  you 
have,  ma'am. 

Emily  looked  displeased,  and  made  no  reply. 
As  she  mused  upon  the  recollected  appearance, 
which  had  lately  so  much  alarmed  her,  and  consi- 
dered the  circumstances  of  the  figure  having  sta- 
tioned itself  opposite  to  her  casement,  she  was 
for  a  moment  inclined  to  believe  it  was  Valan- 
court whom  she  had  seen.  Yet,  if  it  was  he, 
why  did  he  not  speak  to  her,  when  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so— and,  if  he  was  a  pri- 
soner in  the  castle,  and  he  could  be  there  in  no 
other  character,  how  could  he  obtain  the  means 
of  walking  abroad  on  the  rampart  ?  Thus  she 
was  utterly  unable  to  decide,  whether  the  musi- 
cian and  the  form  she  had  observed  were  the 
same,  or,  if  they  were,  whether  this  was  Valan- 
court. She,  however,  desired  that  Annette  would 
endeavour  to  learn  whether  any  prisoners  were 
in  the  castle,  and  also  their  names. 

O  dear,  ma'amselle!  said  Annette,  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  what  you  bade  me  ask  about — the  la- 
dies, as  they  call  themselves,  who  are  lately 
come  to  Udolpho.  Why,  that  Signora  Livona, 
that  the  Signor  brought  to  see  my  late  lady  at 
Venice,  is  his  mistress  now,  and  was  little  better 
then,  I  dare  say.  And  Ludovico  says,  (but  pray 
be  secret,  ma'am,)  that  his  Excdlenxa  introdu- 
ced her  only  to  impose  upon  the  world,  that  had 
begun  to  make  free  with  her  character.  So  when 
people  sa w  ray  lady  notice  her,  they  thought 
what  they  had  heard  must  be  scandal.  The 
other  two  are  the  mistresses  of  Signor  Verezzi 
and  Signor  Bertolini ;  and  Signor  Montoni  in- 
vited them  all  to  the  castle ;  and  so,  yesterday, 
he  gave  a  great  entertainment ;  and  there  they 
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were,  all  drinking  Tuscany  wine  and  all  sorts,  Emily's  resolution  was  for  a  moment  awed: 

and  laughing  and  singing,  till  they  made  the  —she  shrunk  at  the  recollections  he  revived, 

castle  ring  again.  But  I  thought  they  were  (lis-  and  from  the  vengeance  he  threatened;  but 

mal  Rounds,  so  soon  after  my  poor  lady's  death  then,  the  image  of  Valancourt,  who  so  long  had 

too ;  and  they  brought  to  my  mind  what  she  loved  her,  and  who  was  now,  perhaps,  so  near 

would  have  thought,  if  she  had  heard  them—  her,  came  to  her  heart,  and,  together  with  the 

but  she  cannot  hear  them  now,  poor  soul !  said  I.  strong  feelings  of  indignation,  with  which  Bhe 

Emily  turned  away  to  conceal  her  emotion,  had  always,  from  her  infancy,  regarded  an  act 

and  then  desired  Annette  to  go,  and  make  in-  of  injustice,  inspired  her  with  a  noble,  though 

quiry  concerning  the  prisoners  that  might  be  in  imprudent,  courage. 

tne  castle,  but  conjured  her  to  do  it  with  can-  Sign  the  papers !  said  Montoni,  more  impa- 

tion,  and  on  no  account  to  mention  her  name,  tienuy  than  before. 

or  that  of  Monsieur  Valancourt.  Never,  sir,  replied  Emily ;  that  request  would 

Now,  I  think  of  it,  ma'am selle,  said  Annette,  have  proved  to  me  the  injustice  of  your  claim, 

I  do  believe  there  are  prisoners,  for  I  overheard  had  I  even  been  ignorant  of  my  right, 

one  of  the  SignoT's  men  yesterday,  in  the  ser-  Montoni  turned  pale  with  anger,  while  his 

vants'  hall,  talking  something  about  ransoms,  quivering  lip  and  lurking  eye  made  her  almost 

and  saying  what  a  <jne  thing  it  was  for  his  Es~  repent  the  boldness  of  her  speech. 

cellenza  to  catch  up  men,  and  they  were  as  good  Then  all  my  vengeance  falls  upon  you  !  he 

booty  as  any  other,  because  of  the  ransoms,  exclaimed,  with  an  norrible  oath.   And  think 

And  the  other  man  was  grumbling,  and  saying  not  it  shall  be  delayed.    Neither  the  estates  in 

it  was  fine  enough  for  the  Signor,  but  none  so  Languedoc,  or  Gascony,  shall  be  yours ;  you 

fine  for  his  soldiers,  because,  said  he,  we  don't  have  dared  to  question  my  right — now  dare  to 

go  shares  there.                          ^  question  my  power.  I  have  a  punishment  which 

This  information  heightened  Emily's  imps-  you  think  not  of ;  it  is  terrible !  This  night— 

tience  to  know  more,  and  Annette  immediately    this  very  night  

departed  on  her  inquiry.  This  night !  repeated  another  voice. 

The  late  resolution  of  Emily  to  resign  her  Montoni  paused,  and  turned  half  round,  but, 

estates  to  Montoni,  now  gave  way  to  new  consi-  seeming  to  recollect  himself,  he  proceeded  in  a 

derations ;  the  possibility  that  Valancourt  was  lower  tone. 

near  her,  revived  her  fortitude,  and  she  deter-  You  have  lately  seen  one  terrible  example  of 

mined  to  brave  the  threatened  vengeance,  at  obstinacy  and  folly ;  yet  this,  it  appears,  has 

-I 


least  till  she  could  be  assured  whether  he  was  not  been  sufficient  to  deter  yc  .u.-I  could  tell 

really  in  the  castle.   She  was  in  this  temper  of  you  of  others     »I  could  make  you  tremble  at 

mind,  when  she  received  a  message  from  Mon-  the  bare  recital. 

toni,  requiring  her  attendance  in  the  cedar  par-  He  was  interrupted  by  a  groan,  which  seemed 

lour,  which  she  obeyed  with  trembling,  and,  on  to  rise  from  underneath  the  chamber  they  were 

her  way  thither,  endeavoured  to  animate  her  in ;  and,  as  he  threw  a  glance  round  it,  impa- 

fortitude  with  the  idea  of  Valancourt.  tience  and  rage  flashed  from  his  eyes,  vet  some- 

Montoni  was  alone.  I  sent  for  you,  said  he,  thing  like  a  shade  of  fear  passed  over  his  coun- 

to  give  you  another  opportunity  of  retracting  tenance.   Emily  sat  down  in  a  chair,  near  the 

your  late  mistaken  assertions  concerning  the  door,  for  the  various  emotions  she  had  suffered 

Languedoc  estates.  I  will  condescend  to  advise,  now  almost  overcame  her ;  but  Montoni  paused 

where  I  may  command. — If  you  are  really  de-  scarcely  an  instant,  and,  commanding  his  fea- 

luded  by  an  opinion,  that  you  have  any  right  to  tures,  resumed  his  discourse  in  a  lower,  yet 

these  estates,  at  least  do  not  persist  in  the  error  sterner,  voice. 

— an  error  which  you  may  perceive,  too  late,  I  say,  I  could  give  you  other  instances  of  my 
baa  been  fatal  to  you.  Dare  my  resentment  no  power,  and  of  my  character,  which  it  seems  you 
farther,  but  sign  the  papers.  do  not  understand,  or  you  would  not  defy  me — - 
If  I  have  no  right  in  these  estates,  sir,  said  I  could  tell  you,  that  when  once  my  resolution 
Emily,  of  what  service  can  it  be  to  you,  that  I  is  taken — But  I  am  talking  to  a  baby.  Let  me, 
should  sign  any  papers  concerning  them  ?  If  the  however,  repeat,  that  terrible  as  are  the  exam- 
lands  are  yours  by  law,  you  certainly  may  pos-  pies  I  could  recite,  the  recital  could  not  now 
them  without  my  interference,  or  my  con-  benefit  you ;  for,  though  your  repentance  would 


sent.  put  an  immediate  end  to  opposition,  it  would 

I  will  have  no  more  argument,  said  Montoni,  not  now  appease  my  indignation — I  will  have 

with  a  look  that  made  her  tremble.  What  had  vengeance  as  well  as  justice. 

I  but  trouble  to  expect,  when  I  condescended  to  Another  groan  filled  the  pause  which  Montoni 

reason  with  a  baby !  But  I  will  be  trifled  with  made. 

no  longer :  let  the  recollection  of  your  aunt's  Leave  the  room  instantly  !  ssid  he,  seeming 

sufferings,  in  consequence  of  her  folly  and  ob-  not  to  notice  this  strange  occurrence. — Without 

atinacy,  teach  you  a  lesson. — Sign  the  papers.  power  to  implore  his  pity,  she  rose  to  go,  but 

vol.  X.  2  c 
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found  that  she  could  not  support  herself;  awe 
and  terror  overcame  her,  and  she  sunk  again 
into  the  chair. 

Quit  ray  presence  !  cried  Montoni.  This  af- 
fectation of  fear  ill  becomes  the  heroine  who  has 
just  dared  to  brave  my  indignation. 

Did  you  hear  nothing,  Signor  ?  said  Emily, 
trembling,  and  still  unable  to  leave  the  room. 

I  heard  my  own  voice,  rejoined  Montoni, 
sternly. 

And  nothing  else  ?  said  Emily,  speaking  with 
difficulty.— There  again  !— Do  you  hear  nothing 
now? 

Obey  my  order,  repeated  Montoni.  And  for 
these  fool's  tricks — I  will  soon  discover  by  whom 
they  are  practised. 

Emily  again  rose,  and  exerted  herself  to  the 
utmost  to  leave  the  room,  while  Montoni  fol- 
lowed her ;  but,  instead  of  calling  aloud  to  his 
servants  to  search  the  chamber,  as  he  had  for- 
merly done  on  a  similar  occurrence,  passed  to  the 
ramparts. 

As,  in  her  way  to  the  corridor,  she  rested  for 
a  moment  at  an  open  casement,  Emily  saw  a 
party  of  Montoni's  troops  winding  down  a  dis- 
tant mountain,  whom  Bhe  noticed  no  farther  than 
as  they  brought  to  her  mind  the  wretched  pri- 
soners they  were,  perhaps,  bringing  to  the  castle. 
At  length,  having  reached  her  apartment,  she 
threw  herself  upon  the  couch,  overcome  with 
the  new  horrors  of  her  situation.  Her  thoughts 
lost  in  tumult  and  perplexity,  she  could  neither 
repent  of,  nor  approve,  her  late  conduct ;  she 
could  only  remember  that  she  was  in  the  power 
of  a  man  who  had  no  principle  of  action — but 
his  will ;  and  the  astonishment  and  terrors  of 
superstition,  which  had,  for  a  moment,  so  strong- 
ly assailed  her,  now  yielded  to  those  of  reason. 

She  was,  at  length,  roused  from  the  reverie 
which  engaged  her,  by  a  confusion  of  distant 
voices,  and  a  clattering  of  hoofs,  that  seemed  to 
come,  on  the  wind,  from  the  courts.  A  sudden 
hope,  that  some  good  was  approaching,  seized 
her  mind,  till  she  remembered  the  troops  she 
had  observed  from  the  casement,  and  concluded 
this  to  be  the  party  which  Annette  had  said 
were  expected  at  Udolpho. 

Soon  after,  she  heard  voices  faintly  from  the 
halls,  and  the  noise  of  horses'  feet  sunk  away 
in  the  wind ;  silence  ensued.  Emily  listened 
anxiously  for  Annette's  step  in  the  corridor,  but 
a  pause  of  total  stillness  continued,  till  again 
the  castle  seemed  to  be  all  tumult  and  confusion . 
She  heard  the  echoes  of  many  footsteps,  passing 
to  and  fro  in  the  halls  and  avenues  below,  ana 
then  busy  tongues  were  loud  on  the  rampart. 
Having  hurried  to  her  casement,  she  perceived 
Montoni,  with  some  of  his  officers,  leaning  on 
the  walls,  and  pointing  from  them,  while  several 
soldiers  were  employed  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
rampart  about  some  cannon  ;  and  she  continued 
to  observe  them,  careless  of  the  passing  time. 

Annette  at  length  appeared,  but  brought  no 


intelligenceof  Valancourt ;  For,  ma'amselle,  said 
she,  all  the  people  pretend  to  know  nothing 
about  any  prisoners.  But  here  is  a  fine  piece  of 
business  1  The  rest  of  the  party  are  just  arrived, 
ma'am ;  they  came  scampering  in,  as  if  they 
would  have  broken  their  necks;  one  scarcely 
knew  whether  the  man,  or  his  horse,  would  get 
within  the  gates  first.  And  they  have  brought 
word— and  such  news !  they  have  brought  word, 
that  a  party  of  the  enemy,  as  they  call  them,  are 
coming  towards  the  castle ;  so  we  shall  have  all 
the  officers  of  justice,  I  suppose,  besieging  it ! 
all  those  terrible-looking  fellows  one  used  to  see 
at  Venice. 

Thank  God  !  exclaimed  Emily,  fervently, 
there  is  yet  a  hope  left  for  me,  then  ! 

What  mean  you,  ma'amselle  ?  Do  you  wish 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  sad-looking  men  ? 
Why  I  used  to  shudder  as  I  passed  them,  and 
should  have  guessed  what  they  were,  if  Ludo- 
vico  had  not  told  me. 

We  cannot  be  in  worse  hands  than  at  present, 
replied  Emily,  unguardedly ;  but  what  reason 
have  you  to  suppose  these  are  officers  of  jus. 
tice? 

Why  our  people,  ma'am,  are  all  in  such  a 
fright,  and  a  fuss ;  and  I  don't  know  anything 
but  the  fear  of  justice,  that  could  make  them  so. 
1  used  to  think  nothing  on  earth  could  fluster 
them,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  a  ghost,  or  so ;  but 
now,  some  of  them  are  for  hiding  down  in  the 
vaults  under  the  castle ;  but  you  roust  not  tell 
the  Signor  this,  ma'amsellc ;  and  I  overheard 

two  of  them  talking  Holy  Mother!  what 

makes  you  look  so  sad,  ma'amseUe  ?  You  don't 
hear  what  I  say  ! 

Yes,  I  do,  Annette ;  pray  proceed. 

Well,  ma'amselle,  all  the  castle  is  in  such 
hurly-burly.  Some  of  the  meu  are  loading  the 
cannon,  and  some  are  examining  the  great  gates, 
and  the  walls  all  round,  and  are  hammering  and 
patching  up,  just  as  if  all  those  repairs  had  ne- 
ver been  made,  that  were  so  long  about.  But 
what  is  to  become  of  me  and  you,  ma'amselle, 
and  Ludovico  ?  O  !  when  I  hear  the  sound  of 
the  cannon,  I  shall  die  with  fright.  If  I  could 
but  catch  the  great  gate  open  for  one  minute,  I 
would  be  even  with  it  for  shutting  me  within 
these  walls  so  long! — it  should  never  see  me 
again. 

Emily  caught  the  latter  words  of  Annette. 
O !  if  you  could  find  it  open,  but  for  one  mo- 
ment !  she  exclaimed,  my  peace  might  yet  be 
saved !  The  heavy  groan  she  uttered,  and  the 
wildncss  of  her  look,  terrified  Annette,  still  more 
than  her  words ;  who  entreated  Emily  to  ex- 

fibrin  the  meaning  of  them,  to  whom  it  sudden- 
y  occurred,  that  Ludovico  might  be  of  some 
service,  if  there  should  be  a  possibility  of  escape, 
and  who  repeated  the  substance  of  what  bad 
passed  between  Montoni  and  herself,  but  con- 
jured her  to  mention  this  to  no  person  except  to 
Ludovico.  It 
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she  added,  to  effect  our  escape.  Go  to  him,  An- 
nette, tell  Dim  what  I  have  to  apprehend,  and 
■what  I  have  already  suffered  ;  but  entreat  him 
to  be  secret,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  attempting 
to  release  us.  If  he  is  willing  to  undertake  this, 
he  shall  be  amply  rewarded.  I  cannot  speak 
with  him  myself,  for  we  might  be  observed, 
and  then  effectual  care  would  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent our  flight.  But  be  quick,  Annette,  and, 
above  all,  be  discreet — I  will  await  your  return 
in  this  apartment. 

The  girl,  whose  honest  heart  had  been  much 
affected  by  the  recital,  was  now  as  eager  to  obey, 
as  Emily  was  to  employ  her,  and  she  imme- 
diately quitted  the  room. 

Emily's  surprise  increased,  as  she  reflected 
upon  Annette's  intelligence.  Alas !  said  she, 
what  can  the  officers  of  justice  do  against  an 
armed  castle?  these  cannot  be  such.  Upon 
farther  consideration,  however,  she  concluded* 
that  Montoni's  bands  having  plundered  the 
country  round,  the  inhabitants  had  taken  arms, 
and  were  coming  with  the  officers  of  police  and 
a  party  of  soldiers,  to  force  their  way  into  the 
castle.  But  they  know  not,  thought  she,  its 
strength,  or  the  armed  numbers  within  it. 
Alas  f  except  from  flight,  I  have  nothing  to 
hope! 

Montoni,  though  not  precisely  what  Emily 
apprehended  him  to  be — a  captain  of  banditti 
—had  employed  his  troops  in  enterprizes  not 
less  daring,  or  less  atrocious,  than  such  a  cha- 
racter would  have  undertaken.   They  had  not 
only  pillaged,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  the 
helpless  traveller,  but  had  attacked,  and  plun- 
dered the  villas  of  several  persons,  which,  being 
situated  among  the  solitary  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, were  totally  unprepared  for  resistance.  In 
these  expeditions  the  commanders  of  the  party 
did  not  appear,  and  the  men,  partly  disguised, 
had  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  common  rob- 
bers, and,  at  others,  for  bands  of  the  foreign 
enemy,  who  at  that  period  invaded  the  country. 
But,  though  they  had  already  pillaged  several 
mansions,  and  brought  home  considerable  trea- 
sures, they  had  ventured  to  approach  only  one 
castle,  in  the  attack  of  which  they  were  assisted 
by  other  troops  of  their  own  order ;  from  this, 
however,  they  were  vigorously  repulsed,  and 
pursued  by  some  of  the  foreign  enemy,  who 
were  in  league  with  the  besieged.  Montoni's 
troops  fled  precipitately  towards  Udolpho,  but 
were  so  closely  tracked  over  the  mountains,  that 
when  they  reached  one  of  the  heights  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  and  looked  back 
upon  the  road,  they  perceived  the  enemy  wind- 
ing among  the  cliffs  below,  and  not  more  than 
a  league  distant.    Upon  this  discovery,  they 
hastened  forward  with  increased  speed,  to  pre- 
pare Montoni  for  the  enemy ;  ana  it  was  their 
arrival  which  had  thrown  the  castle  into  such 
confusion  and  tumult. 

As  Emily  awaited  anxiously  some  informa- 


tion from  below,  she  now  saw  from  her  case- 
ments a  body  of  troops  pour  over  the  neigh- 
bouring heights ;  and,  though  Annette  had  been 
gone  a  very  short  time,  and  had  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  business  to  accomplish,  her  impa- 
tience for  intelligence  became  pamful ;  she  list- 
ened ;  opened  her  door ;  and  often  went  out 
upon  the  corridor  to  meet  her. 

At  length  she  heard  a  footstep  approach  her 
chamber ;  and,  on  opening  the  door,  saw  not 
Annette,  but  old  Carlo !  New  fears  rushed  up- 
on her  mind.  He  said  he  came  from  the  Sig- 
nor,  who  had  ordered  him  to  inform  her,  that 
she  must  be  ready  to  depart  from  Udolpho  im- 
mediately, for  that  the  castle  was  about  to  be 
besieged;  and  that  mules  were  preparing  to 
convey  her,  with  her  guides,  to  a  place  of  safe- 
ty* 

Of  safety  !  exclaimed  Emily,  thoughtlessly  ; 
has,  then,  the  Signor  so  much  consideration  for 
me? 

Carlo  looked  upon  the  ground,  and  made  no 
reply.  A  thousand  opposite  emotions  agitated 
Emily,  successively,  as  she  listened  to  old  Car- 
lo ;  those  of  joy,  grief,  distrust  and  apprehen- 
sion, appeared,  and  vanished  from  her  mind, 
with  the  quickness  of  lightning.  One  moment, 
it  seemed  impossible  that  Montoni  could  take 
this  measure  merely  for  her  preservation ;  and 
so  very  strange  was  his  sending  her  from  the 
castle  at  all,  that  she  could  attribute  it  only  to 
the  design  of  carrying  into  execution  the  new 
scheme  of  vengeance,  with  which  he  had  me- 
naced her.  In  the  next  instant,  it  appeared  so 
desirable  to  quit  the  castle,  under  any  circum- 
stances, that  she  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the 
prospect,  believing  that  change  must  be  for  the 
better,  till  she  remembered  the  probability  of 
Valancourt  being  detained  in  it,  when  sorrow 
and  regret  usurped  her  mind,  and  she  wished, 
much  more  fervently  than  she  had  yet  done, 
that  it  might  not  be  his  voice  which  she  had 
heard. 

Carlo  having  reminded  her  that  she  had  no 
time  to  lose,  for  that  the  enemy  were  within 
sight  of  the  castle,  Emily  entreated  him  to  in- 
form her  whither  she  was  to  go ;  and,  after 
some  hesitation,  he  said  he  had  received  no  or* 
ders  to  tell ;  but,  on  her  repeating  the  question, 
replied,  that  he  believed  she  was  to  be  carried 
into  Tuscany. 

To  Tuscany!  exclaimed  Emily— and  why 
thither? 

Carlo  answered,  that  he  knew  nothing  far- 
ther, than  that  she  was  to  be  lodged  in  a  cot- 
tage on  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  at  the  feet  of 
the  Apennines — Not  a  day's  journey  distant, 
said  he. 

Emily  now  dismissed  him ;  and,  with  trem- 
bling hands,  prepared  the  small  package  that 
she  meant  to  take  with  her;  while  she  was 
employed  about  which.  Annette  returned. 

O  ma'amsclle,  said  she,  nothing  can  be  done ! 
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Ludovico  says  the  new  porter  is  more  watchful 
even  than  Barnardine  was,  and  we  might  as 
well  throw  ourselves  in  the  way  of  a  dragon  as 
in  his.  Ludovico  is  almost  as  hroken-hearted 
as  you  are,  ma'am,  on  my  account,  he  says,  and 
I  am  sure  I  shall  never  live  to  hear  the  cannon 
fire  twice ! 

She  now  began  to  weep,  but  revived  upon 
hearing  of  what  had  just  occurred,  and  entreat- 
ed Emily  to  take  her  with  her. 

That  I  will  do  most  willingly,  replied  Emily, 
if  Si pnor  Montoni  permits  it ;  to  which  Annette 
made  no  reply,  but  ran  out  of  the  room,  and 
immediately  sought  Montoni,  who  was  on  the 
terrace,  surrounded  by  his  officers,  where  she 
began  her  petition.  He  sharply  bade  her  go 
into  the  castle,  and  absolutely  refused  her  re- 
quest. Annette,  however,  not  only  pleaded  for 
herself,  but  for  Ludovico;  and  Montoni  had 
ordered  some  of  his  men  to  take  her  from  his 
presence,  before  she  would  retire. 

In  an  agony  of  disappointment,  she  returned 
to  Emily,  who  foreboded  little  good  towards 
herself,  from  this  refusal  to  Annette,  and  who, 
soon  after,  received  a  summons  to  repair  to  the 
great  court,  where  the  mules,  with  ner  guides, 
were  in  waiting.  Emily  here  tried  in  vain  to 
soothe  the  weeping  Annette,  who  persisted  in 
saying,  that  she  should  never  see  her  dear  young 
lady  again ;  a  fear,  which  her  mistress  secretly 
thought  too  well  justified,  but  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  restrain,  while,  with  apparent 
composure,  she  bade  this  affectionate  servant 
farewell.  Annette,  however,  followed  to  the 
courts,  which  were  now  thronged  with  people, 
busy  in  preparation  for  the  enemy ;  and,  having 
seen  her  mount  her  mule,  and  depart  with  her 
attendants  through  the  portal,  turned  into  the 
castle  and  wept  again. 

Emily,  meanwhile,  as  she  looked  back  upon 
the  gloomy  courts  of  the  castle,  no  longer  si- 
lent as  when  she  had  first  entered  them,  but 
resounding  with  the  noise  of  preparation  for 
their  defence,  as  well  as  crowded  with  soldiers 
and  workmen,  hurrying  to  and  fro ;  and,  when 
she  passed  once  more  under  the  huge  portcullis, 
which  had  formerly  struck  her  with  terror  and 
dismay ;  and,  looking  round,  saw  no  walls  to 
confine  her  steps — felt,  in  spite  of  anticipation, 
the  sudden  joy  of  a  prisoner,  who  unexpectedly 
finds  himself  at  liberty.  This  emotion  would 
not  suffer  her  now  to  look  impartially  on  the 
dangers  that  awaited  her  without ;  on  moun- 
tains infested  by  hostile  parties,  who  seized 
every  opportunity  for  plunder ;  and  on  a  jour- 
ney commenced  under  the  guidance  of  men, 
whose  countenances  certainly  did  not  speak  fa- 
vourably of  their  dispositions.  In  the  present 
moments,  she  could  only  rejoice,  that  sne  was 
liberated  from  those  walls,  which  she  had  en- 
tered with  such  dismal  forebodings ;  and,  re- 
membering the  superstitious  presentiment  which 


had  then  seized  her,  she  could  now  smile  at  the 
impression  it  had  made  upon  her  mind. 

As  she  gazed,  with  these  emotions,  upon  the 
turrets  of  the  castle,  rising  high  over  the  woods, 
among  which  she  wound,  the  stranger,  whom 
she  believed  to  be  confined  there,  returned  to 
her  remembrance,  and  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion, lest  he  should  be  Valancourt,  again  pass- 
ed like  a  cloud  upon  her  joy.  She  recollected 
every  circumstance  concerning  this  unknown 
person,  since  the  night  when  she  had  first  heard 
him  play  the  song  of  her  native  province 
circumstances  which  she  had  so  often  recollect- 
ed, and  compared  before,  without  extracting 
from  them  anything  like  conviction,  and  which 
still  only  prompted  her  to  believe  that  Valan- 
court was  a  prisoner  at  Udolpho.  It  was  pos- 
sible, however,  that  the  men  who  were  her  con- 
ductors, might  afford  her  information  on  this 
subject ;  but,  fearing  to  question  them  imme- 
diately, lest  they  should  be  unwilling  to  discover 
any  circumstance  to  her  in  the  presence  of  each 
other,  she  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing with  them  separately. 

Soon  after,  a  trumpet  echoed  faintly  from  a 
distance ;  the  guides  stopped,  and  looked  to- 
ward the  quarter  whence  it  came,  but  the  thick 
woods,  which  surrounded  them,  excluding  all 
view  of  the  country  beyond,  one  of  the  men 
rode  on  to  the  point  of  an  eminence,  that  af- 
forded a  more  extensive  prospect,  to  observe 
how  near  the  enemy,  whose  trumpet  he  guessed 
this  to  be,  were  advanced ;  the  other,  mean- 
while, remained  with  Emily,  and  to  him  she 
put  some  questions  concerning  the  stranger  at 
Udolpho.  Ugo,  for  this  was  his  name,  said, 
that  there  were  several  prisoners  in  the  castle, 
but  he  neither  recollected  their  persons,  or  the 
precise  time  of  their  arrival,  and  could  therefore 
give  her  no  information.  There  was  a  surliness 
in  his  manner,  as  he  spoke,  that  made  it  pro- 
bable he  would  not  have  satisfied  her  inquiries, 
even  if  he  could  have  done  so. 

Having  asked  him  what  prisoners  had  been 
taken,  about  the  time,  as  nearly  as  she  could 
remember,  when  she  had  first  heard  the  music, 
All  that  week,  said  Ugo,  I  was  out  with  a  party 
upon  the  mountains,  and  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  doing  at  the  castle.  We  had  enough  upon 
our  hands,  we  had  warm  work  of  it. 

Bertrand,  the  other  man,  being  now  return- 
ed, Emily  inquired  no  farther,  and,  when  he 
had  related  to  his  companion  what  he  had  seen, 
they  travelled  on  in  deep  silence ;  while  Emily 
often  caught,  between  the  opening  woods,  par- 
tial glimpses  of  the  castle  above — the  west 
towers,  whose  battlements  were  now  crowded 
with  archers,  and  the  ramparts  below,  where 
soldiers  were  seen  hurrying  along,  or  busy  up- 
on the  walls,  preparing  the  cannon. 

Having  emerged  from  the  woods,  they  wound 
along  the  valley  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
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from  whence  the  enemy  were  approaching. 
Emily  had  now  a  full  view  of  Udolpho,  with 
its  grey  walls,  towers,  and  terraces,  high  over- 
topping the  precipices  and  the  dark  woods,  and 
glittering  partially  with  the  arms  of  the  Con- 
dottieri,  as  the  sun's  rays,  streaming  through 
an  autumnal  cloud,  glanced  upon  a  part  of  the 
edifice,  whose  remaining  features  stood  in  dark- 
ened majesty.  She  continued  to  gasse,  through 
her  tears,  upon  walls  that,  perhaps,  confined 
Valancourt,  and  which  now,  as  the  cloud  float- 
ed away,  were  lighted  up  with  sudden  splen- 
dour, and  then,  as  suddenly  were  shrouded  in 
gloom ;  while  the  passing  gleam  fell  on  the 
wood-tops  below,  and  heightened  the  first  tints 
of  autumn,  that  had  begun  to  steal  upon  the 
foliage.  The  winding  mountains,  at  length, 
shut  Udolpho  from  her  view,  and  she  turned, 
with  mournful  reluctance,  to  other  objects.  The 
melancholy  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  pines, 
that  waved  high  over  the  steeps,  and  the  distant 
thunder  of  a  torrent,  assisted  her  musings,  and 
conspired,  with  the  wild  scenery  around,  to  dif- 
fuse over  her  mind  emotions  solemn,  yet  not 
unpleasing,  but  which  were  soon  interrupted  by 
the  distant  roar  of  cannon,  echoing  among  the 
mountains.  The  sounds  rolled  along  the  wind, 
and  were  repeated  in  faint  and  fainter  reverbe- 
ration, till  they  sunk  in  sullen  murmurs.  This 
was  a  signal,  that  the  enemy  had  reached  the 
castle,  and  fear  for  Valancourt  again  tormented 
Emily.  She  turned  her  anxious  eye  towards 
that  part  of  the  country,  where  the  edifice  stood, 
but  the  intervening  heights  concealed  it  from 
her  view ;  still,  however,  she  saw  the  tall  head 
of  a  mountain,  which  immediately  fronted  her 
late  chamber,  and  on  this  she  fixed  her  gaze,  as 
if  it  could  have  told  her  of  all  that  wax  passing 
in  the  scene  it  overlooked.  The  guides  twice 
reminded  her  that  she  was  losing  time,  and  that 
they  had  far  to  go,  before  she  could  turn  from 
this  interesting  object,  and,  even  when  she  again 
moved  onward,  she  often  sent  a  look  back,  till 
only  its  blue  point,  brightening  in  a  gleam  of 
sunshine,  appeared  peeping  over  other  moun- 
tains. 

The  sound  of  the  cannon  affected  Ugo,  as 
the  blast  of  the  trumpet  does  the  war-horse ;  it 
called  fmh  all  the  fire  of  his  nature ;  he  was 
impatient  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  and 
uttered  frequent  execrations  against  Montoni 
for  having  sent  him  to  a  distance.  The  feelings 
of  his  comrade  seemed  to  be  very  opposite,  and 
adapted  rather  to  the  cruelties  than  to  the  dan- 
gers of  war. 

Emily  asked  frequent  questions,  concerning 
the  place  of  her  destination,  but  could  only  learn, 
that  she  was  going  to  a  cottage  in  Tuscany ; 
and,  whenever  she  mentioned  the  subject,  she 

:  fancied  she  perceived  in  the  countenances  of 
these  men,  an  expression  of  malice  and  cunning 

|  that  alarmed  her. 

It  was  afternoon  when  they  had  left  the  cas- 


tle. During  several  hours,  they  travelled  through 
regions  of  profound  solitude,  where  no  bleat  of 
sheep,  or  bark  of  watch-dog,  broke  on  silence, 
and  they  were  now  too  far  off  to  hear  even  the 
faint  thunder  of  the  cannon.  Towards  evening, 
they  wound  down  precipices,  black  with  forests 
of  cypress,  pine,  and  cedar,  into  a  glen  so  sa- 
vage and  secluded,  that,  if  Solitude  ever  had  lo- 
cal habitation,  this  might  have  been  her  place 
of  dearest  residence.  To  Emily  it  appeared  a 
spot  exactly  suited  for  the  retreat  of  banditti, 
and,  in  her  imagination,  she  already  saw  them 
lurking  under  the  brow  of  some  projecting  rock, 
whence  their  shadows,  lengthened  by  the  set- 
ting sun,  stretched  across  the  road,  and  warned 
the  traveller  of  his  danger.  She  shuddered  at 
the  idea,  and,  looking  at  her  conductors,  to  ob- 
serve whether  they  were  armed,  thought  she 
saw  in  them  the  banditti  she  dreaded  ! 

It  was  in  this  glen  that  they  proposed  to 
alight,  For,  said  (Tgo,  night  will  come  on  pre- 
sently, and  then  the  wolves  will  make  it  dan- 
gerous to  stop.  This  was  a  new  subject  of 
alarm  to  Emily,  but  inferior  to  what  sue  suf- 
fered from  the  thought  of  being  left  in  these 
wilds,  at  midnight,  with  two  such  men  as  her 
present  conductors.  Dark  and  dreadful  hints 
of  what  might  be  Montoni's  purpose  in  sending 
her  hither,  came  to  her  mind.  She  endeavour- 
ed to  dissuade  the  men  from  stopping,  and  in- 
quired, with  anxiety,  how  far  they  had  yet  to 
go. 

Many  leagues  yet,  replied  Bertrand.  As  for 
you,  Signora,  you  may  do  as  you  please  about 
eating,  hut  for  us,  we  will  make  a  hearty  sup- 
per, while  we  can.  We  shall  have  need  of  it,  I 
warrant,  before  we  finish  our  journey.  The 
sun's  going  down  apace ;  let  us  alight  under 
that  rock  yonder. 

His  comrade  assented,  and  turning  the  mules 
out  of  the  road,  they  advanced  towards  a  cliff, 
overhung  with  cedars,  Emily  following  in  trem- 
bling silence.  They  lifted  her  from  her  mule, 
and,  having  seated  themselves  on  the  grass,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rocks,  drew  some  homely  fare 
from  a  wallet,  of  which  Emily  tried  to  eat  a 
little,  the  better  to  disguise  her  apprehensions. 

The  sun  was  now  sunk  behind  the  high  moun- 
tains in  the  west,  upon  which  a  purple  haze  be- 
gan to  spread,  and  the  gloom  of  twilight  to  draw 
over  the  surrounding  objects.  To  the  low  and 
sullen  murmur  of  the.breeze,  passing  among  the 
woods,  she  no  longer  listened  with  any  degree 
of  pleasure,  for  it  conspired  with  the  wildness 
of  the  scene  and  the  evening  hour,  to  depress 
her  spirits. 

Suspense  had  so  much  increased  her  anxiety, 
as  to  the  prisoner  at  Udolpho,  that  finding  it 
Impracticable  to  speak  alone  with  Bertrand  on 
that  subject,  she  renewed  her  questions  in  the 
presence  of  Ugo;  but  he  either  was,  or  pre* 
tended  to  be,  entirely  ignorant,  concerning  the 
strautrcr.  When  he  had  dismissed  the  question. 
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he  talked  with  Ugo  on  some  subject,  which  led 
to  the  mention  of  Signer  Orsino,  and  of  the  af- 
fair that  had  banished  him  from  Venice ;  re- 
specting which  Emily  had  ventured  to  ask  a 
few  questions.  Ugo  appeared  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstances  of  that  tragical  event, 
and  related  some  minute  particulars,  that  both 
shocked  and  surprised  her ;  for  it  appeared  very 
extraordinary  how  such  particulars  could  be 
known  to  any,  but  to  persons  present  when  the 
assassination  was  committed. 

He  was  of  rank,  said  Bertrand,  or  the  State 
would  not  have  troubled  itself  to  inquire  after 
his  assassins.  The  Signor  has  been  lucky  hi- 
therto ;  this  is  not  the  first  affair  of  the  Kind 
he  has  had  upon  his  hands ;  and  to  be  sure, 
when  a  gentleman  has  no  other  way  of  getting 
redress — why  he  must  take  this. 

Ay,  said  Ugo,  and  why  is  not  this  as  good  as 
another  ?  This  is  the  way  to  have  justice  done 
at  once,  without  more  ado.  If  you  go  to  law, 
you  must  stay  till  the  judges  please,  and  may 
lose  your  cause  at  last.  Why,  the  best  way, 
then,  is  to  make  sure  of  your  right  wlule  you 
can,  and  execute  justice  yourself. 

Yes,  yes,  rejoined  Bertrand,  if  you  wait  till 
justice  is  done  you — you  may  stay  long  enough. 
Why,  if  I  want  a  friend  of  mine  properly  served, 
how  am  I  to  get  my  revenge  ?  Ten  to  one  they 
will  tell  me  he  is  in  the  right,  and  I  am  in  the 
wrong.  Or,  if  a  fellow  has  got  possession  of 
property,  which  I  think  ought  to  be  mine,  why 
I  may  wait  till  I  starve,  perhaps,  before  the  law 
will  give  it  me,  and  then,  after  all,  the  judge 
may  say — the  estate  is  his.  What  is  to  be  done 
then  ? — Why,  the  case  is  plain  enough,  I  must 
take  it  at  last. 

Emily's  horror  at  this  conversation  washeight- 
ened  by  a  suspicion,  that  the  latter  part  of  it 
was  pointed  against  herself,  and  that  these  men 
had  been  commissioned  by  Montoni  to  execute 
a  similar  kind  of  justice,  in  his  cause. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  Signor  Orsino,  resumed 
Bertrand ;  he  is  one  of  those  who  love  to  do  jus- 
tice at  once.  I  remember,  about  ten  years  ago, 
the  Signor  had  a  quarrel  with  a  cavaliero  of 
Milan.  The  story  was  told  me  then,  and  it  is 
still  fresh  in  my  head.  They  quarrelled  about 
a  lady  that  the  Signor  liked,  and  she  was  per- 
verse enough  to  prefer  the  gentleman  of  Milan, 
and  even  carried  her  whim  so  far  as  to  marry 
him.  This  provoked  the  Signor,  as  well  it  might, 
for  he  had  tried  to  talk  reason  to  her  a  long  while, 
and  used  to  send  people  to  serenade  her,  under 
her  windows,  of  a  night ;  and  used  to  make 
verses  about  her,  and  would  swear  she  was  the 
handsomest  lady  in  Milan — But  all  would  not 
do — nothing  would  bring  her  to  reason ;  and, 
as  I  said,  she  went  so  far  at  last,  as  to  marry  thi<? 
other  cavaliero.  This  made  the  Signor  wroth, 
with  a  vengeance ;  he  resolved  to  be  even  with 
her  though,  and  he  watched  bis  opportunity,  and 


did  not  wait  long,  for  soon  after  the  marriage, 
they  set  out  for  Padua,  nothing  doubting,  I  war- 
rant, of  What  was  preparing  for  them.  The  ca- 
valiero thought,  to  be  sure,  he  was  to  be  called 
to  no  account,  but  was  to  go  off  triumphant ; 
but  he  was  soon  made  to  know  another  sort  of 
story. 

What,  then  the  lady  had  promised  to  have 
Signor  Orsino  ?  said  Ugo. 

Promised !  No,  replied  Bertrand,  she  had  not 
wit  enough  even  to  tell  him  she  hiked  him,  as  I 
heard,  but  the  contrary,  for  she  used  to  say, 
from  the  first,  she  never  meant  to  have  him. 
And  this  was  what  provoked  the  Signor  so,  and 
with  good  reason,  for  who  likes  to  be  told  that 
he  is  disagreeable  ?  and  this  was  saying  as  good. 
It  was  enough  to  tell  him  this ;  she  need  not 
have  gone  and  married  another. 

What,  she  married,  then,  on  purpose  to  plague 
the  Signor  ?  said  Ugo. 

I  don't  know  as  for  that,  replied  Bertrand  ; 
they  said,  indeed,  that  she  had  had  a  regard  for 
the  other  gentleman  a  great  while ;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose, she  should  not  have  mar- 
ried him,  and  then  the  Signor  would  not  have 
been  so  much  provoked.  She  might  have  ex- 
pected what  was  to  follow  ;  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed he  would  bear  her  ill-usage  tamely,  and 
she  might  thank  herself  for  What  happened. 
But,  as  I  said,  they  set  out  for  Padua,  she  and 
her  husband,  and  the  road  lay  over  some  barren 
mountains  like  these.  This  suited  the  Signor 's 
purpose  well.  He  watched  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture, and  sent  his  men  after  them,  with  di- 
rections what  to  do.  They  kept  their  distance, 
till  they  saw  their  opportunity,  and  this  did  not 
happen  till  the  second  day's  journey,  when,  the 
gentleman  having  sent  his  servants  forward  to 
the  next  town,  maybe,  to  have  horses  in  readi- 
ness, the  Signor's  men  quickened  their  pace,  and 
overtook  the  carriage,  in  a  hollow  between  two 
mountains,  where  the  woods  prevented  the  ser- 
vants from  seeing  what  passed,  though  they 
were  then  not  far  off.  When  we  came  up,  we 
fired  our  tromboni,  but  missed. 

Emily  turned  pale  at  these  words,  and  then 
hoped  she  had  mistaken  them;  while  Bertrand 
proceeded : 

The  gentleman  fired  again,  but  he  was  soon 
made  to  alight,  and  it  was  as  he  turned  to  call 
his  people,  that  he  was  struck.  It  was  the  most 
dexterous  feat  you  ever  saw — he  was  struck  in 
the  back  with  three  stilettos  at  once.  He  fell, 
and  was  dispatched  in  a  minute ;  but  the  lady 
escaped,  for  the  servants  had  heard  the  firing, 
and  came  up  before  she  could  be  taken  care  of. 
Bertrand,  said  the  Signor,  when  his  men  return- 

Bertrand  !  exclaimed  Emily,  pale  with  hor- 
ror, on  whom  not  a  syllable  of  this  narrative  had 
been  lost. 

Bertrand,  did  I  say  ?  rejoined  the  man,  with 
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some  confusion — No,  Giovanni.  But  I  have 
forgot  where  I  was ; — Bertrand,  said  the  Sig- 
nor  

Bertrand  again  !  said  Emily,  in  a  faltering 
voice ;  Why  do  you  repeat  that  name  ? 

Bertrand  swore.   What  signifies  it,  he  pro- 
ceeded, what  the  man  was  called — Bertrand,  or 
Giovanni— or  Roberto;  it's  all  one  for  that. 
You  have  put  me  out  twice  with  that— ques- 
tion.   Bertrand,  or  Giovanni — or  what  you 
will — Bertrand,  said  the  Sign  or,  if  your  com- 
rades had  done  their  duty,  as  well  as  you,  I 
should  not  have  lost  the  lady.   Go,  my  honest 
fellow,  and  be  happy  with  this.   He  gave  him 
a  purse  of  gold — and  little  enough  too,  consider- 
ing the  service  he  had  done  him. 
Ay,  ay,  said  Ugo,  little  enough — little  enough . 
Emily  now  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  could 
scarcely  support  herself.   When  first  she  saw 
these  men,  their  appearance  and  their  connec- 
tion with  M  on  torn  had  been  sufficient  to  im- 
k  press  her  with  distrust ;  but  now,  when  one  of 
\  them  had  betrayed  himself  to  be  a  murderer, 
land  she  saw  herself  at  the  approach  of  night, 
i  under  his  guidance,  among  wild  and  solitary 
/mountains,  and  going  she  scarcely  knew  whi- 
/  ther,  the  most  agonizing  terror  seized  her,  which 
was  the  less  supportable  from  the  necessity  she 
found  herself  under  of  concealing  all  symptoms 
of  it  from  her  companions.    Reflecting  on  the 
character  and  the  menaces  of  Montoiu,  it  ap- 
peared not  improbable  that  he  bad  delivered  her 
to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  having  her  murdered, 
and  of  thus  securing  to  himself,  without  farther 
opposition  or  delay,  the  estates  for  which  he  had 
so  long  and  so  desperately  contended.    Yet,  if 
this  was  his  design,  there  appeared  no  necessity 
for  sending  her  to  such  a  distance  from  the  cas- 
tle ;  for,  if  any  dread  of  discovery  had  made 
him  unwilling  to  perpetrate  the  deed  there,  a 
much  nearer  place  might  have  sufficed  for  the 

{mrpose  of  concealment.  These  considerations, 
lowever,  did  not  immediately  occur  to  Emily, 
with  whom  so  many  circumstances  conspired  to 
rouse  terror,  that  she  had  no  power  to  oppose  it, 
or  to  inquire  coolly  into  its  grounds ;  and,  if  she 
had  done  so,  still  there  were  many  appearances 
which  would  too  well  have  justified  her  most 
terrible  apprehensions.  She  did  not  now  dare 
to  speak  to  her  conductors,  at  the  sound  of  whose 
voices  she  trembled ;  and  when,  now  and  then, 
she  stole  a  glance  at  them,  their  countenances, 
seen  imperfectly  through  the  gloom  of  evening, 
served  to  confirm  her  fears. 

The  sun  had  now  been  set  some  time ;  heavy 
clouds,  whose  lower  skirts  were  tinged  with  sul- 
phureous crimson,  lingered  in  the  west,  and 
!  threw  a  reddish  tint  upon  the  pine  forests,  which 
sent  forth  a  solemn  sound,  as  the  breeze  rolled 
I  over  them.   The  hollow  moan  struck  upon 
I  Emily's  heart,  and  served  to  render  more  gloomy 
and  terrific  every  object  around  her,— the  moun- 


tains, shaded  in  twilight— the  gleaming  torrent, 
hoarsely  roaring— the  black  forests,  and  the  deep 
glen,  broken  into  rocky  recesses,  high  oversha- 
dowed by  cypress  ana  sycamore,  and  winding 
into  long  obscurity.  To  this  glen,  Emily,  as 
she  sent  forth  her  anxious  eye,  thought  there 
was  no  end ;  no  hamlet,  or  even  cottage,  was 
seen,  and  still  no  distant  bark  of  watch-dog,  or 
even  faint,  far-off  halloo  came  on  the  wind.  In 
a  tremulous  voice,  she  now  ventured  to  remind 
the  guides,  that  it  was  growing  late,  and  to  ask 
again  how  far  they  had  to  go :  but  they  were 
too  much  occupied T>y  their  own  discourse  to  at- 
tend to  her  question,  which  she  forbore  to  re- 
peat, lest  it  should  provoke  a  surly  answer.  Ha- 
ving, however,  soon  after,  finished  their  supper, 
the  men  collected  the  fragments  into  their  wal- 
let, and  proceeded  along  this  winding  glen,  in 
gloomy  silence ;  while  Emily  again  mused  upon 
her  own  situation,  and  concerning  the  motives 
of  Montoni  for  involving  her  in  it.  That  it  was 
for  some  evil  purpose  towards  herself,  she  could 
not  doubt ;  and  it  seemed,  that  if  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  destroy  her,  with  a  view  of  immediately 
seizing  her  estates,  he  meant  to  reserve  her  a 
while  in  concealment,  for  some  more  terrible  de- 
sign, for  one  that  might  equally  gratify  his  ava- 
rice, and  still  more  his  deep  revenge.  At  this 
moment,  remembering  Signor  Brochio  and  his 
behaviour  in  the  corridor,  a  few  preceding  nights, 
the  latter  supposition,  horrible asit  was,  strength- 
ened in  her  belief.  Yet,  why  remove  her  from 
the  castle,  where  deeds  of  darkness  had,  she  fear- 
ed, been  often  executed  with  secrecy? — from 
chambers,  perhaps 

"  With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  stain'd  ?" 

The  dread  of  what  she  might  be  going  to  en- 
counter was  now  so  excessive,  that  it  sometimes 
threatened  her  senses  ;  and  often  as  she  went, 
she  thought  of  her  late  father  and  of  all  he  would 
have  suffered,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  strange 
and  dreadful  events  of  her  future  life ;  and  how 
anxiously  he  would  have  avoided  that  fatal  con- 
fidence, which  committed  his  daughter  to  the 
care  of  a  woman  so  weak  as  was  Madame  Mon- 
toni. So  romantic  and  improbable,  indeed,  did 
her  present  situation  appear  to  Emily  herself, 
particularly  when  she  compared  it  with  the  re- 
pose and  beauty  of  her  early  days,  that  there 
were  moments  when  she  could  almost  have  be- 
lieved herself  the  victim  of  frightful  visions, 
glaring  upon  a  disordered  fancy. 

Restrained  by  the  presence  of  her  guides  from 
expressing  her  terrors,  thoir  acuteness  was,  at 
length,  lost  in  gloomy  despair.  The  dreadful 
view  of  what  might  await  her  hereafter  render- 
ed her  almost  indifferent  to  the  surrounding  dan- 

§ers.  She  now  looked,  with  little  emotion,  on 
le  wild  dingles,  and  the  gloomy  road  and  moun- 
tains, whose  outlines  only  were  distinguishable 
through  the  dusk objects,  which  but  lately 
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had  affected  her  spirits  so  much,  as  to  awaken  ed  the  nearer  recesses  of  the  woods,  or,  dis- 

horrid  views  of  the  future,  and  to  tinge  these  playing  some  opening  in  their  summits,  illuini- 

with  their  own  gloom.  nea  the  grouna  beneath  with  partial  splendour, 

It  was  now  so  nearly  dark,  that  the  travellers,  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  preserving  the  sur- 

who  proceeded  only  by  the  slowest  pace,  could  rounding  scene  in  deep  shadow, 

scarcely  discern  their  way.   The  clouds,  which  At  length,  Ugo  found  a  flint,  and  the  torch 

seemed  charged  with  thunder,  passed  slowly  was  lighted.   The  men  then  dismounted,  and, 

along  the  heavens,  shewing,  at  intervals,  the  having  assisted  Emily,  led  the  mules  towards 

trembling  stars ;  while  the  groves  of  cypress  the  woods  that  skirted  the  glen,  on  the  left,  over 

and  sycamore,  that  overhung  the  rocks,  waved  broken  ground,  frequently  interrupted  with 

high  in  the  breexe  as  it  swept  over  the  glen,  and  brush-wood  and  wild  plants,  which  she  was  of- 

then  rushed  among  the  distant  woods.    Emily  ten  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  to  avoid, 

shivered  as  it  passed.  She  could  not  approach  these  woods,  without 

Where  is  the  torch  ?  said  Ugo ;  it  grows  dark,  experiencing  keener  sense  of  her  danger.  Their 

Not  so  dark  yet,  replied  Bertrand,  but  we  deep  silence,  except  when  the  wind  swept  among 

may  find  our  way,  ana  'tis  best  not  light  the  their  branches,  and  impenetrable  glooms  shewn 

torch  before  we  can  help,  for  it  may  betray  us,  partially  by  the  sudden  flash,  and  then  by  the 

if  any  straggling  party  of  the  enemy  is  abroad.  red  glare  of  the  torch,  which  served  only  to 

Ugo  muttered  something  which  Emily  did  make  "  darkness  visible,"  were  circumstances 
not  understand,  and  they  proceeded  in  darkness,  that  contributed  to  renew  all  her  most  terrible 
while  she  almost  wished  that  the  enemy  might  apprehensions;  she  thought,  too,  that,  at  this  mo- 
discover  them ;  for  from  change  there  was  some-  ment,  the  countenances  of  her  conductors  dis- 
thing  to  hope,  since  she  could  scarcely  imagine  played  more  than  their  usual  fierceness,  min- 
anysituauon  more  dreadful  than  her  present  one.  gled  with  a  kind  of  lurking  exultation,  which 

As  they  moved  slowly  along,  her  attention  they  seemed  endeavouring  to  disguise.  To  her 
was  surprised  by  a  thin  tapering  flame,  that  ap-  affrighted  fancy  it  occurred,  that  they  were  lead- 
pear  ed,  by  fits,  at  the  point  of  the  pike  which  ing  her  into  these  woods  to  complete  the  will  of 
Bertrand  carried,  resembling  what  sne  had  oh-  Montoni  by  her  murder.  The  horrid  sugges- 
served  on  the  knee  of  the  sentinel  the  night  tion  called  a  groan  from  her  heart,  which  sur- 
Madame  Montoni  died,  and  which  he  had  said  prised  her  companions,  who  turned  round  quick- 
was  an  omen.  The  event  immediately  follow-  Jy  towards  her,  and  she  demanded  why  they  led 
ing  it  appeared  to  justify  the  assertion,  and  &  her  thither,  beseeching  them  to  continue  their 
superstitious  impression  bad  remained  on  Emi-  way  along  the  open  glen,  which  she  represent- 
ors mind,  which  the  present  appearance  con-  ed  to  be  less  dangerous  than  the  woods  in  a 
firmed.  She  thought  it  was  an  omen  of  her  own  thunder-storm. 

fate,  and  watched  it  successively  vanish  and  re-  No,  no,  said  Bertrand,  we  know  best  where 


turn  in  gloomy  silence,  which  was  at  length  in-  the  danger  lies.   See  how  the  clouds  open  over 

terrupted  by  Bertrand.  our  heads.  Besides,  we  can  glide  under  cover  of 

Let  us  light  the  torch,  said  he,  and  get  under  the  woods  with  less  hazard  of  being  seen,  should 

shelter  of  the  woods ; — a  storm  is  coming  on—  any  of  the  enemy  be  wandering  this  way.  By 

look  at  my  lance.  holy  St  Peter  ana  all  the  rest  of  them,  I've  as 

He  held  it  forth,  with  the  flame  tapering  at  Btout  a  heart  as  the  best,  as  many  a  poor  devil 

its  point.*  could  tell,  if  he  were  alive  again—but  what  can 

Ay,  said  Ugo,  you  are  not  one  of  those  that  we  do  against  numbers  ? 
believe  in  omens :  we  have  left  cowards  at  the  What  are  you  whining  about  ?  said  Ugo,  con- 
castle,  who  would  turn  pale  at  such  a  sight.   I  temptuously ;  who  fears  numbers  J  Let  them 
have  often  seen  it  before  a  thunder-storm,  it  is  come,  though  they  were  as  many  as  the  Sig- 
an  omen  of  that,  and  one  is  coming  now,  sure  nor's  castle  coula  hold ;  I  would  shew  the 

enough.   The  clouds  flash  fast  already.  knaves  what  fighting  is.    For  you  I 

Emily  was  relieved  by  this  conversation  from  would  lay  you  quietly  in  a  dry  ditch,  where  you 

some  of  the  terrors  of  superstition ;  but  those  of  might  peep  out,  and  see  me  put  the  rogues  to 

increased,  as,  waiting  while  Ugo  search-  flight — Who  talks  of  fear ! 


ed  for  a  flint  to  strike  fire,  she  watched  the  pale  Bertrand  replied,  with  an  horrible  oath,  that 
lightning  gleam  over  the  woods  they  were  about  he  did  not  like  such  jesting,  and  a  violent  alter- 
to  enter,  and  illumine  the  harsh  countenances  cation  ensued,  which  was,  at  length,  silenced  by 
of  her  companions.  Ugo  could  not  find  a  flint,  the  thunder,  whose  deep  volley  was  heard  afar, 
and  Bertrand  became  impatient,  for  the  thunder  rolling  onward  till  it  burst  over  their  heads  in 
sounded  hollowly  at  a  distance,  and  the  light-  sounds,  that  seemed  to  shake  the  earth  to  its 
ning  was  more  frequent.  Sometimes  it  reveal-  centre.   The  ruffians  paused,  and  looked  upon 

•  See  the  Abb£  Bcrthclon  on  Electricity. 
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each  other.  Between  the  boles  of  the  trees,  the  ing  beauty  of  the  rale,  to  which  they  were  de- 
blue  lightning  flashed  and  Quivered  along  the  clining,  without  a  momentary  sensation  of  plea- 
ground,  while,  as  Emily  looked  under  the  sure.  It  seemed  varied  with  woods,  pastures, 
boughs,  the  mountains  beyond  frequently  ap-  and  sloping  grounds,  and  was  screened  to  the 
peared  to  be  clothed  in  livid  flame.  At  this  north  and  the  east  by  an  amphitheatre  of  the 
moment,  perhaps,  she  felt  less  fear  of  the  storm,  Apennines,  whose  outline  on  the  horizon  was 
than  did  either  of  her  companions,  for  other  here  broken  into  varied  and  elegant  forms ;  to 
terrors  occupied  her  mind.  the  west  and  the  south,  the  landscape  extended 

The  men  now  rested  under  an  enormous  ches-  indistinctly  into  the  low  lands  of  Tuscany, 

nut-tree,  and  fixed  their  pikes  in  the  ground  at  There  is  the  sea  yonder,  said  Bertrand,  as  if 

some  distance,  on  the  iron  points  of  which  Eroi-  he  had  known  that  Emily  was  examining  the 

ly  repeatedly  observed  the  lightning  play,  and  twilight  view,  yonder  in  the  west,  though  we 

then  glide  down  them  into  the  earth.  cannot  see  it. 

I  would  we  were  well  in  the  Signer's  castle !  Emily  already  perceived  a  change  in  the  cli- 
said  Bertrand;  I  know  not  why  be  should  send  mate,  from  that  of  the  wild  and  mountainous 
us  on  this  business.  Hark !  bow  it  rattles  above  tract  she  had  left ;  and  as  she  continued  descend- 
there  !  I  could  almost  find  in  my  heart  to  turn  ing,  the  air  became  perfumed  by  the  breath  of 
priest,  and  pray.   Ugo,  hast  got  a  rosary  ?  a  thousand  naraejess  flowers  among  the  grass, 
No,  replied  Ugo.   I  leave  it  to  cowards  like  called  forth  by  the  late  rain.   So  soothingly 
thee,  to  carry  rosaries—I  carry  a  sword.  beautiful  was  the  scene  around  her,  and  so  stnk- 
And  mucn  good  may  it  do  thee  in  fighting  ingly  contrasted  to  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  those 
against  the  storm  !  said  Bertrand.  to  which  she  had  long  been  confined,  and  to  the 
Another  peal,  which  was  reverberated  in  tre-  manners  of  the  people,  who  moved  among  them, 
mendous  echoes  among  the  mountains,  silenced  that  she  could  almost  have  fancied  herself  again 
them  for  a  moment.   As  it  rolled  away,  Ugo  at  La  Vallee,  and,  wondering  why  Montonihad 
proposed  going  on.   We  are  only  losing  time  sent  her  hither,  could  scarcely  believe  that  he 
here,  said  he,  lor  the  thick  boughs  of  the  woods  had  selected  so  enchanting  a  spot  for  any  cruel 
will  shelter  us  as  well  as  this  chesnut-tree.  design.  It  was,  however,  probably  not  the  spot, 
They  again  led  the  mules  forward,  between  but  the  persons  who  happened  to  inhabit  it,  and 
the  boles  of  the  trees,  and  over  pathless  grass,  to  whose  care  he  could  safely  commit  the  execu- 
that  concealed  their  high  knotted  roots.   The  tion  of  his  plans,  whatever  they  might  be,  that 


rising  wind  was  now  heard  contending  with  had  determined  his  choice, 

the  thunder,  as  it  rushed  furiously  among  the  She  now  ventured  again  to  inquire,  whether 

branches  above,  and  brightened  the  red  flame  of  they  were  near  the  place  of  their  destination,  and 

the  torch,  which  threw  a  stronger  light  forward  was  answered  by  Ugo,  that  they  had  not  far  to 

among  the  woods,  and  shewed  their  gloomy  re-  go.  Only  to  the  wood  of  chesnuts  in  the  valley 


to  be  suitable  resorts  for  the  wolves,  of  yonder,  said  he,  there  by  the  brook  that  spar- 

which  Ugo  had  formerly  spoken.  Ides  with  the  moon ;  I  wish  I  was  once  st  rest 

At  length,  the  strength  of  the  wind  seemed  there,  with  a  flask  of  good  wine,  and  a  slice  of 

to  drive  the  storm  before  it,  for  the  thunder  Tuscany  bacon. 

rolled  away  into  distance,  and  was  only  faintly  Emily's  spirits  revived,  when  she  heard  that 
heard.  After  travelling  through  the  woods  for  the  journey  was  so  nearly  concluded,  and  saw 
nearly  an  hour,  during  which  the  elements  the  wood  of  chesnuts  in  an  open  part  of  the  vale, 
seemed  to  have  returned  to  repose,  the  travel-  on  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
lers,  gradually  ascending  from  the  glen,  found  In  a  short  time  they  readied  the  entrance  of 
themselves  upon  the  open  brow  of  a  mountain,  the  wood,  and  perceived,  between  the  twinkling 
with  a  wide  valley,  extending  in  misty  moon-  leaves,  a  light  streaming  from  a  distant  cottage- 
light  at  their  feet,  and  above,  the  blue  sky  trem-  window.  They  proceeded  along  the  edge  of  the 
bling  through  the  few  thin  clouds  that  lingered  brook  to  where  the  trees  crowding  over  it,  ex- 
after  the  storm,  and  were  sinking  slowly  to  the  eluded  the  moon-beams ;  but  a  long  line  of  light, 
verge  of  the  horizon.  from  the  cottage  above,  was  seen  on  its  dark  tre- 
Emily's  spirits,  now  that  she  had  quitted  the  mulous  surface.  Bertrand  now  stepped  on  first, 
woods,  began  to  revive ;  for  she  considered,  that  and  Emily  heard  him  knock,  and  call  loudly  at 
if  these  men  had  received  an  order  to  destroy  the  door.  As  she  reached  it,  the  small  upper 
her,  they  would  probably  have  executed  then*  casement,  where  the  light  appeared,  was  un- 
bar bar  ous  purpose  in  the  solitary  wild,  from  closed  by  a  man,  who,  having  inquired  what 
whence  they  had  just  emerged,  where  the  deed  they  wanted,  immediately  descended,  let  them 
would  have  been  shrouded  from  every  human  into  a  neat  rustic  cot,  and  called  up  his  wife  to 
eye.  Re-assured  by  this  reflection,  and  by  the  set  refreshments  before  the  travellers.  As  this 
quiet  demeanour  of  her  guides,  Emily,  as  they  man  conversed,  rather  apart,  with  Bertrand, 
proceeded  silently,  in  s  kind  of  sheep  track,  that  Emily  anxiously  surveyed  him.  He  was  a  tall, 
wound  along  the  skirts  of  the  woods,  which  as-  but  not  a  robust  peasant,  of  a  sallow  complexion, 
eended  on  the  right,  could  not  survey  the  sleep-  and  liad  a  shrewd  and  cunning  eye ;  his 
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tenance  was  not  of  a  character  to  win  the  ready 
confidence  of  youth,  and  there  was  nothing  in 
his  manner  that  might  conciliate  a  stranger. 

Ugo  called  impatiently  for  supper,  and  in  a 
tone  as  if  he  knew  his  authority  nere  to  be  un- 

Suestionable.  I  expected  you  an  hour  ago,  said 
le  peasant,  for  I  nave  had  Signor  Montoni's 
letter  these  three  hours,  and  I  and  my  wife  had 
given  you  up,  and  gone  to  bed.  How  did  you 
fare  in  the  storm  ? 

Ill  enough,  replied  Ugo,  ill  enough,  and  we 
are  like  to  fare  ill  enough  here  too,  unless  you  will 
make  more  haste.  Get  us  more  wine,  and  let  us 
see  what  you  have  to  eat. 

The  peasant  placed  before  them  all  that  his 
cottage  afforded — ham,  wine,  figs,  and  grapes  of 
such  size  and  flavour,  as  Emily  had  seldom 
tasted. 

After  taking  refreshment,  she  was  shewn  by 
the  peasant's  wife  to  her  little  bed-chamber, 
where  she  asked  some  questions  concerning 
Montoni,  to  which  the  woman,  whose  name  was 
Dorina,  gave  reserved  answers,  pretending  ig- 
norance of  his  E^cellenza's  intention  in  sending 
Emily  hither,  but  acknowledging  that  her  hus- 
band bad  been  apprized  of  the  circumstance. 
Perceiving  that  she  could  obtain  no  intelligence 
concerning  her  destination,  Emily  dismissed  Do- 
rina, and  retired  to  repose;  but  all  the  busy 
scenes  of  the  past,  and  the  anticipated  ones  of 
the  future,  came  to  her  anxious  mind,  and  con- 
spired with  the  sense  of  her  new  situation  to  ba- 
nish sleep. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Waa  nought  around  but  images  of  rest, 
Sleep- southing  groves  and  quiet  lawns  between. 
And  flowery  bed*  that  slumbrous  influence  kest, 
From  poppies  breathed,  and  banks  of  pleasant  green, 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumber'd  glittering  streamlets  play'd, 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  water's  sheen, 
That,  as  they  bicker*d  through  the  sunny  glade, 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

Thomson. 

When  Emily,  in  the  morning,  opened  her 
casement,  she  was  surprised  to  observe  the 
beauties  that  surrounded  it.  The  cottage  was 
nearly  embowered  in  the  woods,  which  were 
chiefly  of  chesnut,  intermixed  with  some  cy- 
press, larch,  and  sycamore.  Beneath  the  dark 
and  spreading  branches,  appeared  to  the  north 
and  to  the  east  the  woody  Apennines,  rising  in 
majestic  amphitheatre,  not  black  with  pines,  as 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  sec  them ,  but  their 
loftiest  summits  crowned  with  ancient  forests 
of  chesnut,  oak,  and  oriental  plane,  now  ani- 
mated with  the  rich  tints  of  autumn,  and  which 
swept  downward  to  the  valley  uninterruptedly, 
except  where  some  bold  rocky  promontory  look- 
ed out  from  among  the  foliage,  and  caught  the 
passing  gleam.    Vineyards  stretched  along  the 


feet  of  the  mountains,  where  the  elegant  villas  of 
the  Tuscan  nobility  frequently  adorned  the  scene, 
and  overlooked  slopes  clothed  with  groves  of 
olive,  mulberry,  orange,  and  lemon.  The  plain 
to  which  these  declined,  was  coloured  with  the 
riches  of  cultivation,  whose  mingled  hues  were 
mellowed  into  harmony  by  an  Italian  sun. 
Vines,  their  purple  clusters  blushing  between 
the  russet  foliage,  hung  in  luxuriant  festoons 
from  the  branches  of  standard  fig  and  cherry 
trees,  while  pastures  of  verdure  such  as  Emily 
had  seldom  seen  in  Italy,  enriched  the  banks  of 
a  stream,  that,  after  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains, wound  along  the  landscape,  which  it  re- 
flected, to  a  bay  of  the  sea.  There,  far  in  the 
west,  the  waters,  fading  into  the  sky,  assumed  a 
tint  of  the  faintest  purple,  and  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  them  was,  now  and  then,  dis- 
cernible only  by  the  progress  of  a  sail,  bright- 
ened with  the  sun-beam,  along  the  horizon. 

The  cottage,  which  was  shaded  by  the  woods 
from  the  intenser  rays  of  the  sun,  and  was  open 
only  to  his  evening  light,  was  covered  entirely 
with  vines,  fig-trees,  and  jessamine,  whose 
flowers  surpassed  in  size  and  fragrance  any  that 
Emily  had  seen.  These  and  ripening  dusters  I 
of  grapes  hung  round  her  little  casement.  The 
turf,  that  grew  under  the  woods,  was  inlaid  with 
a  variety  of  wild  flowers  and  perfumed  herbs, 
and  on  die  opposite  margin  of  the  6tream,  whose 
current  diffused  freshness  beneath  the  shades, 
rose  a  grove  of  lemon  and  orange  trees.  This, 
though  nearly  opposite  to  Emily's  window,  did 
not  interrupt  her  prospect,  but  rather  heighten- 
ed, by  its  dark  verdure,  the  effect  of  the  per- 
spective ;  and  to  her  this  spot  was  a  bower  of 
sweets,  whose  charms  communicated  impercep- 
tibly to  her  mind  somewhat  of  their  own  sere- 
nity. 

She  was  soon  summoned  to  breakfast  by  the 
peasant's  daughter,  a  girl  about  seventeen,  of  a 
pleasant  countenance,  which,  Emily  was  glad  to 
observe,  seemed  animated  with  the  pure  affec- 
tions of  nature,  though  the  others,  that  sur- 
rounded her,  expressed,  more  or  less,  the  worst 
qualities— cruelty,  ferocity,  cunning,  and  dupli- 
city ;  of  the  latter  style  of  countenance,  especial- 
ly, were  those  of  the  peasant  and  his  wife.  Mad- 
delina  spoke  little,  but  what  she  said  was  in  a 
soft  voice,  and  with  an  air  of  modesty  and  com- 
placency that  interested  Emily,  who  breakfast- 
ed at  a  separate  table  with  Dorina,  while  Ugo 
and  Bert  rand  were  taking  a  repast  of  Tuscany 
bacon  and  wine  with  their  host,  near  the  cottage 
door,  when  they  had  finished  which,  Ugo,  ri- 
sing hastily,  inquired  for  his  mule,  and  Emily 
learned  that  he  was  to  return  to  Udolpho,  while 
Bertrand  remained  at  the  cottage,  a  circum- 
stance, which,  though  it  did  not  surprise,  dis- 
tressed her. 

When  Ugo  was  departed,  Emily  proposed  to 
walk  in  the  neighbouring  woods ;  but,  on  being 
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told  that  she  must  not  quit  the  cottage  without 
having  Bertrand  for  her  attendant,  she  with- 
drew to  her  own  room.  There,  as  her  eyes  set- 
tled on  the  towering  Apennines,  she  recollected 
the  terrific  scenery  they  had  exhibited,  and  the 
horrors  she  had  suffered,  on  the  preceding  night, 
particularly  at  the  moment  when  Bertrand  had 
betrayed  himself  to  be  an  assassin ;  and  these 
remembrances  awakened  a  train  of  iinages.which, 
since  they  abstracted  her  from  a  consideration 
of  her  own  situation,  she  pursued  for  some  time, 
and  then  arranged  in  the  followng  lines ;  plea- 
sed to  have  discovered  any  innocent  means  by 
which  she  could  beguile  an  hour  of  misfortune. 

THE  PILGRIM. 

Slow  o'er  the  Apennine,  with  bleeding  feet, 
A  patient  Pilgrim  wound  hit  lonely  way, 
To  deck  the  lady  of  Loretto's  scat 
With  all  the  little  wealth  his  zeal  could  pay. 
From  mountain-tops  cold  died  the  evening  ray, 
And,  stretch'd  in  twilight,  slept  the  vale  below  ; 
And  now  the  last,  last  purple  streaks  of  day 
Along  the  melancholy  west  fade  alow. 
High  o'er  his  head  the  restless  pines  complain, 
As  on  their  summit  rolls  the  breeze  of  night ; 
Beneath,  the  hoarse  stream  chides  the  rocks  in  vain ; 
The  Pilgrim  pauses  on  the  dizzy  height. 
Then  to  the  vale  his  cautious  step  he  press'd, 
For  there  a  hermit's  cross  was  dimly  seen, 
Cresting  the  rock,  and  there  his  limbs  might  rest, 
Chcer'a,  in  the  good  man's  cave,  by  faggot's  sheen, 
On  leafy  beds,  nor  guile  his  sleep  molest. 
I'nhappy  Luke  !  he  trusts  a  treacherous  clue  ! 
Behind  the  cliff  the  lurking  robber  stood ; 
No  friendly  moon  his  giant  shadow  threw 
Athwart  the  road,  to  save  the  Pilgrim's  blood  ; 
On  as  he  went  a  vesper  hymn  he  sang, 
The  hymn  that  nightly  soothed  htm  to  repose. 
Fierce  on  his  harmless  prey  the  ruffian  sprang ! 
The  Pilgrim  bleeds  to  death,  his  eye-lids  dose. 
Yet  his  meek  spirit  knew  no  vengeful  care, 
But,  dying,  for  his  murd'rer  breathed— a  sainted 
pray'r  1 

Preferring  the  solitude  of  her  room  to  the 
company  of  the  persons  below  stairs,  Emily 
dined  above,  and  Maddclina  was  suffered  to  at- 
tend her,  from  whose  simple  conversation  she 
learned,  that  the  peasant  and  his  wife  were  old 
inhabitants  of  this  cottage,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased for  them  by  Montoni,  in  reward  of  some 
service  rendered  him  many  years  before,  by 
Marco,  to  whom  Carlo,  the  steward  at  the  cas- 
tle, was  nearly  related.  So  many  years  ago, 
Signora,  added  Maddelina,  that  I  know  nothing 
about  it ;  but  my  father  did  the  Signor  a  great 
good,  for  my  mother  has  often  said  to  him,  this 
cottage  was  the  least  he  ought  to  have  had. 

To  the  mention  of  this  circumstance  Emily 
listened  with  a  painful  interest,  since  it  appear- 
ed to  give  a  frightful  colour  to  the  character  of 


Marco,  whose  service,  thus  rewarded  by  Mon 
toni,  she  could  scarcely  doubt  had  been  crimi- 
nal ;  and,  if  so,  had  too  much  reason  to  believe, 
that  she  had  been  committed  into  his  hands  for 
some  desperate  purpose.  Did  you  ever  hear  how 
many  years  it  is,  said  Emily,  who  was  consider- 
ing of  Signora  Lauren tini's  disappearance  from 
Udolpho,  since  your  father  performed  the  ser- 
vice you  spoke  of*? 

It  was  a  little  before  he  came  to  live  at  the 
cottage,  Signora,  replied  Maddclina,  and  that  is 
about  eighteen  years  ago.  * 

This  was  near  the  period  when  Signora  Lau- 
ren tini  had  been  said  to  disappear,  and  it  occur- 
red to  Emily  that  Marco  had  assisted  in  that 
mysterious  affair,  and,  perhaps,  had  been  em- 
ployed in  a  murder !  This  horrible  suggestion 
fixed  her  in  such  profound  reverie,  that  Madde- 
lina quitted  the  room,  unperceived  by  her,  and 
she  remained  unconscious  of  all  around  her  for 
a  considerable  time.  Tears,  at  length,  came  to 
her  relief,  after  indulging  which,  her  spirits  be- 
coming calmer,  she  ceased  to  tremble  at  a  view 
of  evils  that  might  never  arrive ;  and  had  suffi- 
cient resolution  to  endeavour  to  withdraw  her 
thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  her  own 
interests.  Remembering  the  few  books  which 
even  in  the  hurry  of  her  departure  from  Udol- 
pho she  had  put  into  her  little  package,  she  sat 
down  with  one  of  them  at  her  pleasant  case- 
ment, whence  her  eves  often  wandered  from 
the  page  to  the  landscape,  whose  beauty  gra- 
dually soothed  her  mind  into  gentle  melancholy. 

Here  she  remained  alone  till  evening,  and  saw 
the  Bun  descend  the  western  sky,  throw  all  his 
pomp  of  light  and  shadow  upon  the  mountains, 
and  gleam  upon  the  distant  ocean  and  the  steal- 
ing sails,  as  he  sunk  amidst  the  waves.  Then, 
at  the  musing  hour  of  twilight,  her  softened 
thoughts  returned  to  Valancourt ;  she  again  re- 
collected every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
midnight  music,  and  all  that  might  assist  her 
conjecture  concerning  his  imprisonment  at  the 
castle,  and,  becoming  confirmed  in  the  supposi- 
tion, that  it  was  his  voice  she  had  heard  there, 
she  looked  back  to  that  gloomy  abode  with  emo- 
tions of  grief  and  momentary  regret. 

Refreshed  by  the  cool  and  fragrant  air,  and 
her  spirits  soothed  to  a  state  of  gentle  melan- 
choly by  the  still  murmur  of  the  brook  below, 
and  of  the  woods  around,  she  lingered  at  her 
casement  long  after  the  sun  had  set,  watching 
the  valley  sinking  into  obscurity,  till  only  the 
grand  outline  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
shadowed  upon  the  horizon,  remained  visible. 
But  a  clear  moonlight  that  succeeded,  gave  to 
the  landscape  what  time  gives  to  the  scenes  of 
past  life,  when  it  softens  all  their  harsher  fea- 
tures, and  throws  over  the  whole  the  mellowing 
shade  of  distant  contemplation.  The  scenes  of 
La  Vallee,  in  the  early  mom  of  ber  life,  when 
she  was  protected  and  beloved  by  parents  equal- 
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ly  loved,  appeared  In  Emily's  memory  tenderly 
beautiful,  like  the  prospect  before  her,  and 
awakened  mournful  comparisons.  Unwilling  to 
encounter  the  coarse  behaviour  of  the  peasant's 
wife,  she  remained  supperless  in  her  room,  while 
she  wept  again  over  her  forlorn  and  perilous  si- 
tuation, a  review  of  which  entirely  overcame 
the  small  remains  of  her  fortitude,  and,  reducing 
her  to  temporary  despondence,  she  wished  to  be 
released  from  this  heavy  load  of  life  that  had  so 
long  oppressed  her,  and  prayed  to  heaven  to  take 
her,  in  its  mercy,  to  her  parents. 

Wearied  with  weeping,  she,  at  length,  lay 
down  on  her  mattress,  and  sunk  to  sleep,  but 
was  soon  awakened  by  a  knocking  at  her  cham- 
ber-door, and,  starting  up  in  terror,  she  heard 
a  voice  calling  her.  The  image  of  Bertrand, 
with  a  stiletto  in  his  hand,  appeared  to  her 
alarmed  fancy,  and  she  neither  opened  the  door, 
nor  answered,  but  listened  in  profound  silence, 
till,  the  voice  repeating  her  name  in  the  same  low 
tone,  she  demanded  who  called.  It  is  I,  Sig- 
nora,  replied  the  voice,  which  she  now  distin- 
guished to  be  Maddelina's ;  pray  open  the  door. 
Don't  be  frightened,  it  is  I. 

And  what  brings  you  here  so  late,  Maddeli- 
na  ?  said  Emily,  as  she  let  her  in.  Hush !  Sig- 
nora,  for  heaven's  sake,  hush ! — if  we  are  overt 
heard  I  shall  never  be  forgiven.  My  father  and 
mother  and  Bertrand  are  all  gone  to  bed,  con- 
tinued Maddelina,  as  she  gently  shut  the  door, 
and  crept  forward,  and  I  have  brought  you  some 
supper,  for  you  had  none,  you  know,  Signora, 
below  stairs.  Here  are  some  grapes  and  figs  and 
half  a  cup  of  wine. — Emily  thanked  her,  but 
expressed  apprehension  lest  this  kindness  should 
draw  upon  her  the  resentment  of  Dorina,  when 
she  perceived  the  fruit  was  gone.  Take  it  back, 
therefore,  Maddelina,  added  Emily,  I  shall  suf- 
fer much  less  from  the  want  of  it,  than  I  shall 
do,  if  this  act  of  good-nature  was  to  subject  you 
to  your  mother's  displeasure. 

O  Signora,  there  is  no  danger  of  that,  replied 
Maddelina ;  my  mother  cannot  miss  the  fruit,  for 
I  saved  it  from  my  own  supper.  You  will  make 
me  very  unhappy,  if  you  refuse  to  take  it,  Sig- 
nora.— Emily  was  so  much  affected  by  this  in- 
stance of  the  good  girl's  generosity,  that  she  re- 
mained for  some  time  unable  to  reply,  and  Mad- 
delina watched  her  in  silence,  till,  mistaking  the 
cause  of  her  emotion,  she  said,  Do  not  weep  so, 
Signora !  My  mother,  to  be  sure,  is  a  little  cross, 
sometimes,  but  then  it  is  soon  over, — so  don't 
take  it  so  much  to  heart.  She  often  scolds  me, 
too ;  but  then  I  have  learned  to  bear  it ;  and, 
when  she  has  done,  if  I  can  but  steal  out  into 
the  woods,  and  play  upon  my  sticcado,  I  forget 
it  all  directly. 

Emily,  smiling  through  her  tears,  told  Mad- 
delina, that  she  was  a  good  girl,  and  then  ac- 
cepted her  offering.  She  wished  anxiously  to 
know  whether  Bertrand  and  Dorina  had  spoken 


of  Montoni,  or  of  his  designs,  concerning  her- 
self, in  the  presence  of  Maddelina,  but  disdain- 
ed to  tempt  the  innocent  girl  to  a  conduct  so 
mean  as  that  of  betraying  the  private  conversa- 
tion of  her  parents.  When  she  was  departing, 
Emily  requested  that  she  would  come  to  her 
room  as  often  as  she  dared  without  offending  her 
mother ;  and  Maddelina,  after  promising  that 
she  would  do  so,  stole  softly  bark  again  to  her 
own  chamber. 

Thus  several  days  passed,  during  which  Emi- 
ly remained  in  her  own  room,  Maddelina  attend- 
ing her  only  at  her  repast,  whose  gentle  coun- 
tenance ana  manners  soothed  her  more  than  any 
circumstance  she  had  known  for  many  months. 
Of  her  pleasant  embowered  chamber  she  now 
became  fond,  and  began  to  experience  in  it  those 
feelings  of  security,  which  we  naturally  attach 
to  home.  In  this  interval  also,  her  mind,  ha- 
ving been  undisturbed  by  any  new  circumstance 
of  disgust,  or  alarm,  recovered  its  tone  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  her  the  enjoyment  of  her  books, 
among  which  she  found  some  unfinished  sketch- 
es of  landscapes,  several  blank  sheets  of  pa- 
per, with  her  drawing  instruments,  and  she  was 
thus  enabled  to  amuse  herself  with  selecting 
some  of  the  lovely  features  of  the  prospect  that 
her  window  commanded,  and  combining  them 
in  scenes,  to  which  her  tasteful  fancy  gave  a  last 
grace.  In  these  little  sketches  she  generally 
placed  interesting  groups,  characteristic  of  the 
scenery  they  animated,  and  often  contrived  to 
tell,  with  perspicuity,  some  simple  and  affecting 
story,  when,  as  a  tear  fell  over  the  pictured 
griefs  which  her  imagination  drew,  she  would 
forget,  for  a  moment,  her  real  sufferings.  Thus 
innocently  she  beguiled  the  heavy  hours  of  mis- ! 
fortune,  and,  with  meek  patience,  awaited  the 
events  of  futurity. 

A  beautiful  evening,  that  had  succeeded  to  a 
sultry  day,  at  length  induced  Emily  to  walk, 
though  she  knew  that  Bertrand  roust  attend  her, 
and,  with  Maddelina  for  her  companion,  she 
left  the  cottage,  followed  by  Bertrand,  who  al- 
lowed her  to  choose  her  own  way.  The  hour 
was  cool  and  silent,  and  she  could  not  look  up- 
on the  country  around  her  without  delight. 
How  lovely,  too,  appeared  the  brilliant  blue 
that  coloured  all  the  upper  region  of  the  air, 
and,  thence  fading  downward,  was  lost  in  the 
saffron  glow  of  the  horizon  !  Nor  less  so  were  the 
varied  shades  and  warm  colouring  of  the  Apen- 
nines, as  the  evening  sun  threw  its  flaming  rays 
athwart  their  broken  surface.  Emily  followed 
the  course  of  the  stream,  under  the  shades  that 
overhung  its  grassy  margin.  On  the  opposite 
banks,  the  pastures  were  animated  with  nerds 
of  cattle  of  a  beautiful  cream-colour ;  and,  be- 
yond, were  groves  of  lemon  and  orange,  with 
fruit  glowing  on  the  branches,  frequent  almost 
as  the  leaves,  which  partly  concealed  it.  She 
pursued  her  way  towards  the  sea,  which  reflect-  j 
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cd  the  warm  glow  of  sun-set,  while  the  cliffs 
that  rose  over  its  edge,  were  tinted  with  the 
last  rays.  The  valley  was  terminated  on  the 
right  by  a  lofty  promontory,  whose  summit, 
impending  over  the  waves,  was  crowned  with  a 
ruined  tower,  now  serving  for  the  purpose  of  a 
beacon,  whose  shattered  battlements,  and  the 
extended  wings  of  some  sea-fowl  that  circled 
near  it,  were  still  illumined  by  the  upward 
beams  of  the  sun,  though  his  disk  was  now  sunk 
beneath  the  horizon ;  while  the  lower  part  of 
the  ruin,  the  cliff  on  which  it  stood,  and  the 
waves  at  its  foot,  were  shaded  with  the  first  tints 
of  twilight. 

Having  reached  this  headland,  Emily  gazed 
with  solemn  pleasure  on  the  cliffs  that  extend- 
ed on  either  hand  along  the  sequestered  shores, 
some  crowned  with  groves  of  pine,  and  others 
exhibiting  only  barren  precipices  of  a  greyish 
marble,  except  where  the  crags  were  tufted  with 
myrtle  and  other  aromatic  shrubs.  The  sea 
slept  in  a  perfect  calm  ;  its  waves,  dying  in 
murmurs  on  the  shores,  flowed  with  the  gentlest 
undulation,  while  its  clear  surface  reflected  in 

i  softened  beauty  the  vermil  tints  of  the  west. 

\  Emily,  as  she  looked  upon  the  ocean,  thought 
of  France  and  of  past  times,  and  she  wished, 
oh !  how  ardently,  and  vainly — wished  !  that 
its  waves  would  bear  her  to  her  distant  native 
home ! 

Ah  !  that  vessel,  said  she,  that  vessel,  which 
glides  along  so  stately,  with  its  tall  sails  reflect- 
ed in  the  water,  is,  perhaps,  bound  for  France! 
Happy — happy  bark ! — She  continued  to  gaze 
upon  it,  with  warm  emotion,  till  the  grev  of  twi- 
light obscured  the  distance,  and  veiled  it  from 
her  view.  The  melancholy  sound  of  the  waves 
at  her  feet  assisted  the  tenderness  that  occasion- 
ed her  tears,  and  this  was  the  only  sound  that 
broke  upon  the  hour,  till,  having  followed  the 
windings  of  the  beach  for  some  time,  a  chorus 
of  voices  passed  her  on  the  air.  She  paused  a 
moment,  wishing  to  hear  more,  yet,  fearing  to 
be  seen,  and,  for  the  first  time,  looked  back  to 
Bertrand,  as  her  protector,  who  was  following, 
at  a  short  distance,  in  company  with  some  other 
person.  Reassured  by  this  circumstance,  she 
advanced  towards  the  sounds,  which  seemed  to 
arise  from  behind  a  high  promontory,  that  pro- 
jected athwart  the  beach.  There  was  now  a  sud- 
den pause  in  the  music,  and  then  one  female  voice 
was  heard  to  sing  in  a  kind  of  chant.  Emily 
quickened  her  steps,  and  winding  round  the  rock, 
saw,  within  the  sweeping  bay,  beyond,  which 
was  hung  with  woods  from  the  borders  of  the 
beach  to  the  very  summit  of  the  cliffs,  two 
groups  of  peasants,  one  seated  beneath  tile 
shades,  and  the  other  standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  round  the  girl  who  was  singing,  and 

t  of  flow 


ed  in  the  pure  and  elegant  tongue  of  Tuscany, 
and  accompanied  by  a  few  pastoral  instruments. 

TO  A  SEA-NYMPH. 

O  XYMJ»H  !  who  lov'st  to  float  on  tbe  green  wave. 
When  Neptune  sleeps  beneath  the  moon-light  hour, 
Lull'd  by  the  mask  §  melancholy  power, 
O  nymph,  arise  from  out  thy  pearly  cave ! 

For  Hesper  beams  amid  the  twilight  shade, 
And  soon  shall  Cynthia  tremble  o'er  the  tide, 


(rleam  on  these  dins,  that  bound  tbe  ocean's  pride, 
And  lonely  silence  all  the  air  pervade. 

Then,  let  thy  tender  voice  at  distance  swell, 
And  steal  along  this  solitary  shore, 
Sink  on  the  breeze,  till  dying — heard  no  more— 
Thou  wakest  the  sudden  magic  of  thy  shell. 


who  held  in  her  hand  a  chaplet 
which  she  seemed  about  to  drop  into  the  waves. 

Emily,  listening  with  surprise  and  attention, 
distinguished  the  following  invocation,  deliver- 


While  the  long  coast  in  echo  sweet  replies, 
Thy  soothing  strains  the  pensive  heart  beguile, 
And  bid  the  visions  of  the  future  smile, 
O  nymph,  from  out  thy  pearly  cave—  arise  ! 

(Chorus)      Arise  I 
(Semi-chorus)       Arise ! 


The  last  words  being  repeated  by  the  surround- 
ing group,  the  garland  of  flowers  was  thrown 
into  the  waves,  and  the  chorus,  sinking  gradu- 
ally into  a  chant,  died  away  in  silence. 

What  can  this  mean,  Maddelina  ?  said  Emi- 
ly, awakening  from  the  pleasing  trance  into 
which  the  music  had  lulled  her.  This  is  the 
eve  of  a  festival,  Signora,  replied  Maddelina ; 
and  the  peasants  then  amuse  themselves  with  all 
kinds  of  sports. 

But  they  talked  of  a  sea-nymph,  said  Emily : 
how  came  these  good  people  to  think  of  a  sea- 
nymph? 

O  Signora,  rejoined  Maddelina,  mistaking  the 
reason  of  Emily's  surprise,  nobody  believes  in 
such  things,  but  our  old  songs  tell  of  them,  and 
when  we  are  at  our  sports,  we  sometimes  sing  to 
them,  and  throw  garlands  into  the  sea. 

Emily  had  been  early  taught  to  venerate  Flo- 
rence as  the  seat  of  literature  and  of  the  fine 
arts ;  but  that  its  taste  for  classic  story  should 
descend  to  the  peasants  of  the  country,  occa- 
sioned her  both  surprise  and  admiration.  The 
Arcadian  air  of  the  girls  next  attracted  her  at- 
tention. Their  dress  was  a  very  short  full  pet- 
ticoat of  light  green,  with  a  bodice  of  white  silk  ; 
the  sleeves  loose,  and  tied  up  at  the  shoulders 
with  ribbons  and  bunches  of  flowers.  Their 
hair,  falling  in  ringlets  on  their  necks,  was  al- 
so ornamented  with  flowers,  and  with  a  small 
straw  hat,  which,  set  rather  backward  and  on 
one  side  of  the  head,  gave  an  expression  of  gaiety 
and  smartness  to  the  whole  figure.  When  the 
song  had  concluded,  several  of  these  girls  ap- 
proached Emily,  and,  inviting  her  to  sit  down 
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among  them,  offered  her,  and  Maddelina,  whom 
they  knew,  grapes  anil  figs. 

Emily  accepted  their  courtesy,  much  pleased 
with  the  gentleness  and  grace  of  their  manners, 
which  appeared  to  be  perfectly  natural  to  them ; 
and  when  Bertrand,  soon  after,  approached,  and 
was  hastily  drawing  her  away,  a  peasant,  hold- 
ing up  a  flask,  invited  him  to  drink ;  a  tempta- 
tion which  Bertrand  was  seldom  very  valiant  in 
resisting. 

Let  the  young  lady  join  in  the  dance,  my 
friend,  said  the  peasant,  while  we  empty  this 
flask.  They  are  going  to  begin  directly.  Strike 
up  !  my  lads,  strike  up  your  tambourines  and 
merry  flutes ! 

They  sounded  gaily ;  and  the  younger  pea- 
sants formed  themselves  into  a  circle,  which 
Emily  would  readily  have  joined,  had  her  spi- 
rits been  in  unison  with  their  mirth.  Madde- 
lina, however,  tripped  it  lightly,  and  Emily,  as 
she  looked  on  the  nappy  group,  lost  the  sense  of 
her  misfortunes  in  that  of  a  benevolent  pleasure. 
But  the  pensive  melancholy  of  her  mind  return- 
ed, as  she  sat  rather  apart  from  the  company, 
listening  to  the  mellow  music,  which  the  breeze 
softened  as  it  bore  it  away,  and  watching  the 
moon  stealing  its  tremulous  light  over  the  waves 
and  on  the  woody  summits  of  the  cliffs,  that 
wound  along  these  Tuscan  shores. 

Meanwhile,  Bertrand  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  first  flask,  that  he  very  willingly  commenced 
the  attack  of  a  second,  and  it  was  late  before 
Emily,  not  without  some  apprehension,  return- 
ed to  the  cottage. 

After  this  evening,  she  frequently  walked  with 
Maddelina,  but  was  never  unattended  by  Ber- 
trand ;  and  her  mind  became  by  degrees  as  tran- 
quil as  the  circumstances  of  her  situation  would 
permit.  The  quiet,  in  which  she  was  suffered 
to  live,  encouraged  her  to  hope  that  she  was  not 
sent  hither  with  an  evil  design ;  and,  had  it 
not  appeared  probable  that  Valan court  was  at 
this  tune  an  inhabitant  of  Udolpho,  she  would 
have  wished  to  remain  at  the  cottage,  till  an  op- 
portunity should  offer  of  returning  to  her  native 
country.  But,  concerning  Montoni's  motive  for 
sending  her  into  Tuscany,  she  was  more  than 
ever  perplexed,  nor  could  she  believe  that  any 
consideration  for  her  safety  had  influenced  him 
on  this  occasion. 

She  had  been  some  time  at  the  cottage,  before 
she  recollected,  that,  in  the  hurry  of  leaving 
Udolpho,  she  had  forgotten  the  papers  commit- 
ted to  her  by  her  late  aunt,  relative  to  the  Lan- 
guedoc  estates ;  but,  though  this  remembrance 
occasioned  her  much  uneasiness,  she  had  some 
hope,  that,  in  the  obscure  place  where  they 
were  deposited,  they  would  escape  the  detection 
of  Montoni. 


- 

CHAP.  XXXIV. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  talc  to  My. 

I  jilay  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small, 

To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken. 

Richard  II. 

We  now  return,  for  a  moment,  to  Venice, 
where  Count  Morano  was  suffering  under  an  ac- 
cumulation of  misfortunes.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  that  city,  he  had  been  arrested  by  order 
of  the  Senate,  and,  without  knowing  of  what  he 
was  suspected,  was  conveyed  to  a  place  of  con- 
finement, whither  the  most  strenuous  inquiries 
of  his  friends  had  been  unable  to  trace  him. 
Who  the  enemy  was  that  had  occasioned  him 
this  calamity,  he  had  not  been  able  to  guess,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  was  Montoni,  on  whom  his  sus- 
picions rested,  and  not  only  with  much  apparent 
probability,  but  with  justice. 

In  the  affair  of  the  poisoned  cup,  Montoni 
had  suspected  Morano;  but,  being  unable  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  proof  which  was  necessary 
to  convict  him  of  a  guilty  intention,  he  had  re- 
course to  means  of  other  revenge,  than  he  could 
hope  to  obtain  by  prosecution.  He  employed  a 
person,  in  whom  he  believed  he  might  confide, 
to  drop  a  letter  of  accusation  into  the  Denunxie 
secrete,  or  lions'  mouths,  which  are  fixed  in  a 
gallery  of  the  Doge's  palace,  as  receptacles  for 
anonymous  information  concerning  persons  who 
may  be  disaffected  towards  the  state.  As,  on 
these  occasions,  the  accuser  is  pot  confronted 
with  the  accused,  a  man  may  falsely  impeach  his 
enemy,  and  accomplish  an  unjust  revenge,  with- 
out fear  of  punishment  or  detection.  That  Mon- 
toni should  have  recourse  to  these  diabolical 
means  of  ruining  a  person,  whom  he  suspected 
of  having  attempted  his  life,  is  not  in  the  least 
surprising.  In  the  letter,  which  he  had  employ- 
ed as  the  instrument  of  his  revenge,  he  accused 
Morano  of  designs  against  the  state,  which  he 
attempted  to  prove,  with  all  the  plausible  sim- 
plicity of  which  he  was  master ;  and  the  Senate, 
with  whom  a  suspicion  was,  at  that  time,  almost 
equal  to  a  proof,  arrested  the  Count,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  accusation  ;  and,  without  even 
hinting  to  him  his  crime,  threw  him  into  one  of 
those  secret  prisons,  which  were  the  terror  of 
the  Venetians,  and  in  which  persons  often  lan- 
guished, and  sometimes  died,  without  being 
discovered  by  their  friends. 

Morano  had  incurred  the  personal  resentment 
of  many  members  of  the  state ;  his  habits  of  life 
had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  some  ;  and  hist 
ambition,  and  the  bold  rivalship  which  he  dis- 
covered on  several  public  occasions,  to  others ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  mercy  would 
soften  the  rigour  of  a  law,  which  was  to  be  dis- 
pensed from  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

Montoni,  meantime,  was  beset  by  dangers  of 
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another  kind.  His  castle  was  besieged  by  troops, 
who  seemed  willing  to  dare  everything,  and  to 
suffer  patiently  any  hardships,  in  pursuit  of  vic- 
tory. The  strength  of  the  fortress,  however, 
withstood  their  attack,  and  this,  with  the  vigor- 
ous defence  of  the  garrison,  and  the  scarcity  of 
provision  on  these  wild  mountains,  soon  com- 
pelled the  assailants  to  raise  the  siege. 

When  Udolpho  was  once  more  left  to  the 
quiet  possession  of  Montoni,  he  dispatched  Ugo 
into  Tuscany  for  Emily,  whom  he  had  sent, 
from  considerations  of  her  personal  safety,  to  a 
place  of  greater  security  than  a  castle  which 
was,  at  that  time,  liable  to  be  overrun  by  his 
enemies.  Tranquillity  being  once  more  restored 
to  Udolpho,  he  was  impatient  to  secure  her  again 
under  his  roof,  and  had  commissioned  Ugo  to 
assist  Bertrand  in  guarding  her  back  to  the  cas- 
tle. Thus  compelled  to  return,  Emily  bade  the 
kind  Maddelina  farewell,  with  regret,  and,  af- 
ter about  a  fortnight 's  stay  in  Tuscany,  where 
she  had  experienced  an  interval  of  quiet,  which 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  her  long- 
harassed  spirits,  began  once  more  to  ascend  the 
Apennines,  from  whose  heights  she  gave  a  long 
and  sorrowful  look  to  the  beautiful  country  that 
extended  at  their  feet,  and  to  the  distant  Medi- 
terranean, whose  waves  she  had  so  often  wished 
would  bear  her  back  to  France.  The  distress 
she  felt,  on  her  return  towards  the  place  of  her 
former  sufferings,  was,  however,  softened  by  a 
conjecture,  that  Valan court  was  there,  and  she 
found  some  degree  of  comfort  in  the  thought  of 
being  near  him,,  notwithstanding  the  considera- 
tion, that  he  was  probably  a  prisoner. 

It  was  noon,  when  she  had  left  the  cottage, 
and  the  evening  was  closed,  long  before  she 
came  within  the  neighbourhood  of  Udolpho. 
There  was  a  moon,  but  it  shone  only  at  inter- 
vals, for  the  night  was  cloudy  ;  and,  lighted  by 
the  torch,  which  Ugo  carried,  the  travellers 
paced  silently  along,  Emily  musing  on  her  si- 
tuation, and  Bertrand  and  Ugo  anticipating  the 
comforts  of  a  flask  of  wine  and  a  good  fire,  for 
they  had  perceived  for  some  time  the  difference 
between  the  warm  climate  of  the  lowlands  of 
Tuscany  and  the  nipping  air  of  these  upper  re- 
gions. Emily  was,  at  length,  roused  from  her 
reverie  by  the  far-off  sound  of  the  castle-clock, 
to  which  she  listened  not  without  some  degree 
of  awe,  as  it  rolled  away  on  the  breese.  Another 
and  another  note  succeeded,  and  died  in  sullen 
murmur  among  the  mountains : — to  her  mourn- 
ful imagination  it  seemed  a  knell  measuring  out 
some  fatal  period  for  her. 

Ay,  there  is  the  old  clock,  said  Bertrand,  there 
he  is  still ;  the  cannons  have  not  silenced  him ! 

No,  answered  Ugo,  he  crowed  as  loud  as  the 
best  of  them  in  the  midst  of  it  all.  There  he 
was  roaring  out  in  the  hottest  fire  I  have  seen 
this  many  a  day !  I  said  that  some  of  them  would 
have  a  hit  at  the  old  fellow,  but  he  escaped,  and 
tiio  to  wrcr  too* 


The  road  winding  round  the  base  of  a  moun- 
tain, they  now  came  within  view  of  the  castle, 
which  was  shewn  in  the  perspective  of  the  val- 
ley by  a  gleam  of  moon-shine,  and  then  vanish- 
ed in  shade ;  while  even  a  transient  view  of  it 
had  awakened  the  poignancy  of  Emily's  feel- 
ings. Its  massy  and  gloomy  walls  gave  her  ter- 
rible ideas  of  imprisonment  and  suffering ;  yet, 
as  she  advanced,  some  degree  of  hope  mingled 
with  her  terror ;  for,  though  this  was  certainly 
the  residence  of  Montoni,  it  was,  possibly,  also, 
that  of  Valancourt,  and  she  could  not  approach 
a  place  where  he  might  be,  without  experien- 
cing somewhat  of  the  joy  of  hope. 

They  continued  to  wind  along  the  valley,  and, 
soon  after,  she  saw  again  the  old  walls  and 
moon-light  towers  rising  over  the  woods :  the 
strong  rays  enabled  her,  also,  to  perceive  the 
ravages  which  the  siege  had  made— with  the 
broken  walls,  and  shattered  battlements ;  for 
they  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  steep,  on  which 
Udolpho  stood.  Massy  fragments  had  rolled 
down  among  the  woods,  through  which  the  tra- 
vellers now  began  to  ascend,  and  there  mingled 
with  the  loose  earth  and  pieces  of  rock  they  had 
brought  with  them.  The  woods,  too,  haa  suf- 
fered much  from  the  batteries  above,  for  here 
the  enemy  had  endeavoured  to  screen  themselves 
from  the  fire  of  the  ramparts.  Many  noble  trees 
were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  others,  to  a 
wide  extent,  were  entirely  stripped  of  their  up- 
per branches.  We  had  better  dismount,  said 
Ugo,  and  lead  the  mules  up  the  hill,  or  we  shall 
get  into  some  of  the  holes  which  the  balls  have 
left.  Here  are  plenty  of  them.  Give  me  the 
torch,  continued  Ugo,  after  they  had  dismount- 
ed, and  take  care  you  don't  stumble  over  any- 
thing that  lies  in  your  way,  for  the  ground  is 
not  yet  cleared  of  the  enemy. 

How !  exclaimed  Emily,  are  any  of  the  enemy 
here,  then  ? 

Nay,  I  don't  know  for  that,  now,  he  replied, 
but  when  I  came  away,  I  saw  one  or  two  of 
them  lying  under  the  trees. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  torch  threw  a  gloomy 
light  upon  the  ground,  and  far  among  the  re- 
cesses of  the  woods,  and  Emily  feared  to  look 
forward,  lest  some  object  of  horror  should  meet 
her  eye.  The  path  was  often  strewn  with  broken 
heads  of  arrows,  and  with  shattered  remains  of 
armour,  such  as  at  that  period  was  mingled  with 
the  lighter  dress  of  the  soldiers.  Bring  the  light 
hither,  said  Bertrand,  I  have  stumbled  over 
something  that  rattles  loud  enough.  Ugo  hold- 
ing up  the  torch,  they  perceived  a  steel  breast- 
plate on  the  ground,  which  Bertrand  raised, 
and  they  saw  that  it  was  pierced  through,  and 
that  the  lining  was  entirely  covered  with  blood ; 
but  upon  Emily's  earnest  entreaties  that  they 
would  proceed,  Bertrand,  uttering  some  joke 
upon  the  unfortunate  person  to  whom  it  had  be- 
longed, threw  it  hard  upou  the  ground,  and 
they  passed  on. 
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At  every  step  she  took,  Emily  eared  to  see 
some  vestige  of  death.  Coming  soon  after  to  an 
opening  in  the  woods,  Bertrand  stopped  to  sur- 
vey the  ground,  which  was  encumbered  with 
mas6y  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees,  that  had 
so  lately  adorned  it,  and  seemed  to  have  been  a 
spot  particularly  fatal  to  the  besiegers ;  for  it 
was  evident,  from  the  destruction  of  the  trees, 
that  here  the  hottest  fire  of  the  garrison  had 
been  directed.  As  Ugo  held  again  forth  the 
torch,  steel  glittered  between  the  fallen  frees, 
the  ground  beneath  was  covered  with  broken 
arms,  and  with  the  torn  vestments  of  soldiers, 
whose  mangled  forms  Emily  almost  expected  to 
see ;  and  she  again  entreated  her  companions  to 
proceed,  who  were,  however,  too  intent  in  their 
examination,  to  regard  her,  and  she  turned  her 
eves  from  this  desolated  scene  to  the  castle 
above,  where  she  observed  lights  gliding  along 
the  ramparts.  Presently,  the  castle  clock  struck 
twelve,  and  then  a  trumpet  sounded,  of  which 
Emily  inquired  the  occasion. 

O,  they  are  only  changing  watch,  replied  Ugo. 
I  do  not  remember  this  trumpet,  said  Emily ;  it 
is  a  new  custom. — rlt  is  only  an  old  one  revived, 
lady ;  we  always  use  it  in  time  of  war.  We 
have  sounded  it,  at  midnight,  ever  since  the 
place  was  besieged. 

Hark !  said  Emily,  as  the  trumpet  sounded 
again ;  and  in  the  next  moment  she  heard  a  faint 
clash  of  arms,  and  then  the  watch-word  passed 
along  the  terrace  above,  and  was  answered  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  castle ;  after  which  all  was 
again  still.  She  complained  of  cold,  and  begged 
to  go  on.  Presently,  lady,  said  Bertrand,  turn- 
ing over  some  brokenarms  with  the  pike  he 
usually  carried.    What  have  we  here  ? 

Hark !  cried  Emily,  what  noise  was  that  ? 

What  noise  was  it  ?  said  Ugo,  starting  up 
and  listening. 

Hush!  repeated  Emily.  It  surely  came  from 
the  ramparts  above ;  and,  on  looking  up,  they 
perceived  a  light  moving  along  the  walls,  while, 
in  the  next  instant,  the  breeze  swelling,  the  voice 
sounded  louder  than  before. 

Who  goes  yonder?  cried  a  sentinel  of  the 
castle.  Speak,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you.  Ber- 
trand uttered  a  shout  of  joy.  Ha !  my  brave 
comrade,  is  it  you  ?  said  he,  and  he  blew  a  shrill 
whistle,  which  signal  was  answered  by  another 
from  the  soldier  on  watch ;  and  the  party,  then 
passing  forward,  soon  after  emergen  from  the 
woods  upon  the  broken  road  that  led  immedi- 
ately to  the  castle  gates,  and  Emily  saw,  with 
renewed  terror,  the  whole  of  that  stupendous 
structure.  Alas !  said  she  to  herself,  I  am  going 
again  into  my  prison  1 

Here  has  been  warm  work,  by  St  Marco !  cried 
Bertrand,  waving  the  torch  over  the  ground  ; 
the  balls  have  torn  up  the  earth  here,  with  a 
vengeance. 

Ay,  replied  Ugo,  they  were  fired  from  that  re- 
doubt, yonder,  and  rare  execution  they  did. 


The  enemy  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  great 
gates ;  but  they  might  have  guessed  they  could 
never  carry  it  there ;  for,  besides  the  cannon  from  ; 
the  walls,  our  archers,  on  the  two  round  towers, 
showered  down  upon  them  at  such  a  rate,  that, 
by  holy  Peter !  there  was  no  standing  it.  I  ne- 
ver saw  a  better  sight  in  my  life ;  I  laughed, 
till  my  sides  ached,  to  see  how  the  knaves  scam- 
pered. Bertrand,  my  good  fellow,  thou  should'st 
have  been  among  them ;  I  warrant  thou  would'st 
have  won  the  race ! 

Hah !  you  are  at  your  old  tricks  again,  said 
Bertrand,  in  a  surly  tone.  It  is  well  for  thee 
thou  art  so  near  the  castle ;  thou  know'st  I  have 
killed  my  man  before  now. — Ugo  replied  only 
by  a  laugh,  and  then  gave  some  farther  account 
of  the  siege,  to  which  as  Emily  listened,  she 
was  struck  by  the  strong  contrast  of  the  present 
scene  with  that  which  had  so  lately  been  acted 
here. 

The  mingled  uproar  of  cannon,  drums,  and 
trumpets,  the  groans  of  the  conquered,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  conquerors,  were  now  sunk  into  si- 
lence so  profound,  that  it  seemed  as  if  death  had 
triumphed  alike  over  the  vanquished  and  the 
victor.  The  shattered  condition  of  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  great  gates  by  no  means  confirmed 
the  valiant  account  just  given  by  Ugo  of  the 
scampering  party,  who,  it  was  evident,  had  not 
only  made  a  stand,  but  had  done  much  mischief 
before  they  took  to  flight ;  for  this  tower  appear- 
ed, as  far  as  Emily  could  j  udge  by  the  dim  moon- 
light that  fell  upon  it,  to  be  laid  open,  and  the 
battlements  were  nearly  demolished.  While  she 
gazed,  a  light  glimmered  through  one  of  the 
lower  loop-holes,  and  disappeared  •  but  in  the 
next  moment,  she  perceived  through  the  broken 
wall,  a  soldier,  with  a  lamp,  ascending  the  nar- 
row staircase,  that  wound  within  the  tower,  and 
remembering  it  was  the  same  she  had  passed  up, 
on  the  night  when  Barnardine  had  deluded  her 
with  a  promise  of  seeing  Madame  Montoni, 
fancy  gave  her  somewhat  of  the  terror  she  had 
then  suffered.  She  was  now  very  near  the  gates, 
over  which  the  soldier  having  opened  the  door 
of  the  portal-chamber,  the  lamp  he  carried  gave 
her  a  dusky  view  of  that  terrible  apartment,  and 
she  almost  sunk  under  the  recollected  horrors 
of  the  moment,  when  she  had  drawn  aside  the 
curtain,  and  discovered  the  object  it  was  meant 
to  conceal. 

Perhaps  said  she  to  herself,  it  is  now  used  for  a 
similar  purpose ;  perhaps  that  soldier  goes,  at  this 
dead  hour,  to  watch  over  the  corpse  of  his  friend ! 
— The  little  remains  of  her  fortitude  now  gave 
way  to  the  united  force  of  remembered  and  an- 
ticipated horrors,  for  the  melancholy  fate  of  Ma- 
dame Montoni  appeared  to  foretell  her  own.  She 
considered,  that,  though  the  Languedoc  estates, 
if  she  relinquished  them,  would  satisfy  Mon- 
toni's  avarice,  they  might  not  appease  his  ven- 
geance, which  was  seldom  pacified  but  by  a  ter- 
rible sacrifice ;  and  she  even  thought,  that,  were 
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she  to  resign  than,  the  fear  of  justice  might 
urge  him  either  to  detain  her  a  prisoner,  or  to 
take  away  her  life. 

They  were  now  arrived  at  the  gates,  where 
Bertrand,  observing  the  light  glimmer  through 
a  small  casement  of  the  portal- chamber,  called 
aloud ;  and  the  soldier,  looking  out,  demanded 
who  was  there.  Here,  I  have  brought  you  a 
prisoner,  said  Ugo ;  open  the  gate,  and  let  us  in. 
*  Tell  me  first  who  it  is  that  demands  entrance  ? 
replied  the  soldier. — What !  my  old  comrade, 
cried  Ugo,  don't  you  know  me  ?  not  know  Ugo  ? 
I  have  brought  home  a  prisoner  here,  bound 
hand  and  foot — a  fellow  who  has  been  drinking 
Tuscany  wine,  while  we  here  have  been  fight- 
ing. 

You  will  not  rest  till  you  meet  with  your 
match,  said  Bertrand.  sullenly. — Hah !  my  com- 
rade, is  it  you  ?  said  the  soldier — I'll  be  with  you 
directly. 

Emily  presently  heard  his  steps  descending 
the  stairs  within,  and  then  the  heavy  chain  fall, 
and  the  bolts  undraw  of  a  small  postern  door, 
which  he  opened  to  admit  the  party.  He  held 
the  lamp  low,  to  shew  the  step  of  the  gate,  and 
she  found  herself  once  more  beneath  the  gloomy 
arch,  and  heard  the  door  close,  that  seemed  to 
shut  her  from  the  world  for  ever.  In  the  next 
moment  she  was  in  the  first  court  of  the  castle, 
where  she  surveyed  the  spacious  and  solitary 
area,  with  a  kind  of  calm  despair;  while  the 
dead  hour  of  the  night,  the  gothic  gloom  of  the 
surrounding  buildings,  and  the  hollow  and  im- 
perfect echoes  which  they  returned,  as  Ugo  and 
the  soldier  conversed  together,  assisted  to  in- 
crease the  melancholy  forebodings  of  her  heart. 
Passing  on  to  the  second  court,  a  distant  sound 
broke  feebly  on  the  silence,  and  gradually  swell- 
ing louder,  as  they  advanced,  Emily  distin- 
guished voices  of  revelry  and  laughter,  but  they 
were  to  her  far  other  than  sounds  of  joy.  Why, 

nhave  got  some  Tuscany  wine  among  you, 
,  said  Bertrand,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  up- 
roar that  is  going  forward.  Ugo  has  taken  a 
larger  share  of  that  than  of  fighting,  I'll  be 
sworn.   Who  is  carousing  at  this  late  hour  ? 

His  ExctUenza  and  the  Signors,  replied  the 
soldier :  it  is  a  sign  you  are  a  stranger  at  the 
castle,  or  you  would  not  need  to  ask  the  question. 
They  are  brave  spirits  that  do  without  sleep — they 
generally  pass  the  night  in  good  cheer ;  would 
that  we,  who  keep  the  watch,  had  a  little  of  it ! 
It  is  cold  work,  pacing  the  ramparts  so  many 
hours  of  the  night,  if  one  has  no  good  liquor  to 
warm  one's  heart. 

Courage,  my  lad,  courage  ought  to  warm  vour 
heart,  said  Ugo. — Courage !  replied  the  soldier 
sharply,  with  a  menacing  air,  which  Ugo  per- 
ceiving, prevented  his  saying  more,  by  return- 
ing to  the  subject  of  the  carousal.  This  is  a 
new  custom,  said  he ;  when  I  left  the  castle,  the 
Signors  used  to  sit  up  counselling. 
Ay,  and  for  that  matter,  carousing  too,  said 
vol.  x. 


Bertrand  ;  but  since  the  siege,  they  have  done 
nothing  but  make  merry :  and  if  I  was  they,  I 
would  settle  accounts  with  myself,  for  all  my 
hard  fighting,  the  same  way. 

They  had  now  crossed  the  second  court,  and 
reached  the  hall-door,  when  the  soldier,  bidding 
them  good-night,  hastened  back  to  his  post; 
and,  while  they  waited  for  admittance,  Emily 
considered  how  she  might  avoid  seeing  Montoni, 
and  retire  unnoticed  to  her  former  apartment, 
for  she  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  encounter- 
ing either  him,  or  any  of  his  party,  at  this  hour. 

The  uproar  within  the  castle  was  now  so  loud, 
that,  though  Ugo  knocked  repeatedly  at  the  hall- 
door,  he  was  not  heard  by  any  of  the  servants,  a 
circumstance  which  increased  Emily's  alarm, 
while  it  allowed  her  time  to  deliberate  on  the 
means  of  retiring  unobserved ;  for,  though  she 
might,  perhaps,  pass  up  the  great  staircase  un- 
seen, it  was  impossible  she  could  find  the  way 
to  her  chamber  without  a  light,  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  which,  and  the  danger  of  wandering 
about  the  castle  without  one,  immediately  struck 
her.  Bertrand  had  only  a  torch,  and  she  knew 
that  the  servants  never  brought  a  taper  to  the 
door,  for  the  hall  was  sufficiently  lighted  by  the 
large  tri(>od  lamp,  which  hung  in  the  vaulted 
roof;  and,  while  she  should  wait  till  Annette 
could  bring  a  taper,  Montoni,  or  some  of  his 
companions,  might  discover  her. 

The  door  was  now  opened  by  Carlo;  and 
Emily  having  requested  him  to  send  Annette 
immediately  with  a  light  to  the  great  gallery, 
where  she  determined  to  await  her,  passed  on 
with  hasty  steps  towards  the  staircase;  while 
Bertrand  and  Ugo,  with  the  torch,  followed  old 
Carlo  to  the  servants'  hall,  impatient  for  supper 
and  the  warm  blaze  of  a  wood  nre.  Emily,  light- 
ed only  by  the  feeble  rays  which  the  lamp  above 
threw  between  the  arches  of  this  extensive  hall, 
endeavoured  to  find  her  way  to  the  staircase, 
now  hid  in  obscurity  ;  while  the  shouts  of  mer- 
riment, that  burst  from  a  remote  apartment, 
served,  by  heightening  her  terror,  to  increase 
her  perplexity,  and  she  expected,  every  instant, 
to  see  the  door  of  that  room  opened,  and  Mon- 
toni and  his  companions  issue  forth.  Having,  at 
length,  reached  the  staircase,  and  found  her  way 
to  the  top,  she  seated  herself  on  the  last  stair, 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Annette ;  for  the  profound 
darknessof  the  gallery  deterred  her  from  proceed- 
ing farther,  and  while  she  listened  for  her  foot- 
step, she  heard  only  distant  sounds  of  revelry, 
which  rose  in  sullen  echoes  from  among  the  ar- 
cades below.  Once  she  thought  she  heard  a 
low  sound  from  the  dark  gallery  behind  her  ; 
and  turning  her  eyes,  fancied  she  saw  something 
luminous  move  in  it ;  and,  since  she  could  not, 
at  this  moment,  subdue  the  weakness  that  cau- 
sed her  fears,  she  quitted  her  seat,  and  crept 
softly  down  a  few  stairs  lower. 

Annette  not  yet  appearing,  Emily  now  con- 
cluded that  she  was  gone  to  bed,  and  that  no- 
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body  chose  to  call  her  up ;  and  the  prospect 
that  presented  itself,  of  passing  the  night  in 
darkness  in  this  place,  or  in  some  other  equally 
forlorn,  (for  she  knew  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  find  ner  way  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
galleries  to  her  chamber,)  drew  tears  of  mingled 
terror  and  despondency  from  her  eyes. 

While  thus  she  sat,  she  fancied  she  heard 
again  an  odd  sound  from  the  gallery,  and  she 
listened ;  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  but  the  in- 
creasing voices  below  overcame  every  other  sound. 
Soon  after,  she  heard  Montoni  and  his  compa- 
nions burst  into  the  hall,  who  spoke  as  if  they 
were  much  intoxicated,  and  seemed  to  be  ad- 
vancing towards  the  staircase.  She  now  remem- 
bered that  they  must  come  this  way  to  their 
chambers,  and,  forgetting  all  the  terrors  of  the 
gallery,  hurried  towards  it  with  an  intention  of 
secreting  herself  in  some  of  the  passages,  that 
opened  beyond,  and  of  endeavouring,  when  the 
Signers  were  retired,  to  find  her  way  to  her  own 
room,  or  to  that  of  Annette,  which  was  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  castle. 

With  ex  tended  arms  she  crept  along  the  gallery, 
still  hearing  the  voices  of  persons  below,  who 
seemed  to  stop  in  conversation  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase ;  ana  then,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  lis- 
ten,half  fearful  of  going  fartherintothedarkness 
of  the  gallery,  where  she  still  imagined,  from 
the  noise  she  had  heard,  that  some  person  was 
lurking — They  are  already  informed  of  my  ar- 
rival, said  she,  and  Montoni  is  coming  himself 
to  seek  me !  In  the  present  state  of  his  mind,  his 
purpose  must  be  desperate.  Then,  recollecting 
the  scene  that  had  passed  in  the  corridor,  on  the 
night  preceding  her  departure  from  the  castle, 
<)  Valancourt !  said  she,  I  must  then  resign  you 
for  ever.  To  brave  any  longer  the  injustice  of 
Montoni,  would  not  be  fortitude,  but  rashness. 
Still  the  voices  below  did  not  draw'  nearer,  but 
they  became  louder,  and  she  distinguished  those 
of  Verezzi  and  fiertolini  above  the  rest,  while 
the  few  words  she  caught  made  her  listen  more 
anxiously  for  others.  The  conversation  Beemed 
to  concern  herself;  and,  having  ventured  to 
step  a  few  paces  nearer  to  the  staircase,  she  dis- 
covered that  they  were  disputing  about  her,  each 
seeming  to  claim  some  formcT  promise  of  Mon- 
toni, who  appeared,  at  first,  inclined  to  appease 
and  to  persuade  them  to  return  to  their  wine, 
but  afterwards  to  be  weary  of  the  dispute,  and, 
saying  that  he  left  them  to  settle  it  as  they  could, 
was  returning  with  the  rest  of  the  party  to  the 
apartment  he  had  just  emitted.  Verezzi  then 
stopped  him.  Where  is  she,  Signer  ?  said  he,  in 
a  voice  of  impatience ;  tell  us  where  she  is  ? — I 
have  already  told  you  that  I  do  not  know,  re- 
plied Montoni,  who  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
overcome  with  wine ;  but  she  is  most  probably 
gone  to  her  apartment — Verezzi  and  Bertolini 
now  desisted  from  their  inquiries,  and  sprang  to 
the  staircase  together,  while  Emily,  who,  du- 
riug  this  discourse,  had  trembled  so  excessively, 


that  she  had  with  difficulty  supported  herself, 

seemed  inspired  with  new  strength  the  moment 
she  heard  the  bound  of  their  steps,  and  ran  along 
the  gallery,  dark  as  it  was,  with  the  fleetness  of 
a  fawn.  But,  long  before  she  reached  its  extre- 
mity, the  light  which  Verezzi  carried  flashed 
upon  the  walls  ;  both  appeared,  and,  instantly 
perceiving  Emily,  pursuedher.  At  true  moment, 
Bertolini,  whose  steps,  though  swift,  were  not 
steady,  and  whose  impatience  overcame  what 
little  caution  he  had  hitherto  used,  stumbled, 
and  fell  at  his  length.  The  lamp  fell  with  him, 
and  was  presently  expiring  on  the  floor ;  but  Ve- 
rezzi, regardless  of  saving  it,  seized  the  ad- 
vantage this  accident  gave  him  over  his  rival, 
and  followed  Emily,  to  whom,  however,  the 
light  had  shewn  one  of  the  passages  that  branch- 
ed from  the  gallery,  and  she*instantly  turned 
into  it.  Verezzi  could  just  discern  the  way  she 
had  taken,  and  this  he  pursued :  but  the  sound 
of  her  steps  soon  sunk  into  distance,  while  he, 
less  acquainted  with  the  passage,  was  obliged  to 
proceed  through  the  dark  with  caution,  lest  he 
should  fall  down  a  flight  of  steps,  such  as  in  this 
extensive  old  castle,  frequently  terminated  an 
avenue.  This  passage  at  length  brought  Emily 
to  die  corridor,  into  which  ner  own  chamber 
opened,  and,  not  hearing  any  footstep,  she  pau- 
sed to  take  breath,  and  consider  what  was  the 
safest  design  to  be  adopted.  She  had  followed 
this  passage  merely  because  it  was  the  first  that 
appeared,  and  now  that  she  had  reached  the 
end  of  it  was  as  perplexed  as  before.  Whither 
to  go,  or  how  farther  to  find  her  way  in  the  dark, 
she  knew  not ;  she  was  aware  only  that  she  must 
not  seek  her  apartment,  for  tlierc  she  would  cer- 
tainly be  souglit,  and  her  danger  increased  every 
instant,  while  she  remained  near  it.  Her  spirits 
and  her  breath,  however,  were  so  much  exhaust- 
ed, that  she  was  compelled  to  rest,  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  still  she 
heard  no  steps  approaching.  As  thus  she  stood, : 
light  glimmered  under  an  opposite  door  of  the! 
gallery,  and,  from  its  situation,  she  knew  that, 
it  was  the  door  of  that  mysterious  chamber  where* 
she  had  made  a  discovery  so  shocking,  that 
she  never  remembered  it  but  with  the  utmost 
horror.  That  there  should  be  light  in  this 
chamber,  and  at  this  hour,  excited  her  strong 
surprise,  and  she  felt  a  momentary  terror  con-  ' 
cerning  it,  which  did  not  permit  her  to  look 
again,  for  her  spirits  were  now  in  such  a  state  of 
weakness,  that  she  almost  expected  to  sec  the 
door  slowly  open,  and  some  horrible  object  ap- 
pear at  it.  Still  she  listened  for  a  step  along  the 

Eassage,  and  looked  up  it,  where  not  a  ray  of 
ght  appearing,  she  concluded  that  Verezzi  had 
gone  back  for  the  lamp ;  and,  believing  that  he 
would  shortly  be  there,  she  again  considered 
which  way  she  should  go,  or  rather  which  way 
she  could  find  in  the  dark. 

A  faint  ray  still  glimmered  under  the  opposite 
door,  but  so  great,  and  perhaps  so  just  was  her 
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horror  of  that  chamber,  that  she  would  not  again 
have  tempted  its  secrets,  though  she  had  been 
certain  of  obtaining  the  light  so  important  to  her 
safety.  She  was  still  breathing  with  difficulty, 
and  resting  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  when  she 
heard  a  rustling  sound,  and  then  a  low  voice,  so 
very  near  her,  that  it  seemed  close  to  her  ear  ;  but 
\  she  had  presence  of  mind  to  check  her  emotions, 
;  and  to  remain  quite  still ;  in  the  next  moment, 
she  perceived  it  to  be  the  voice  of  Verezzi,  who 
did  not  appear  to  know  that  she  was  there,  but 
to  have  spoken  to  himself.  The  sir  is  fresher 
here,  said  ne  :  this  should  be  the  corridor. — Per- 
haps, he  was  one  of  those  heroes,  whose  courage 
can  defy  an  enemy  better  than  darkness,  and  he 
tried  to  rally  his  spirits  with  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice.  However  this  might  be,  he  turned 
to  the  light,  and  proceeded  with  the  same  steal- 
ing  steps  towards  Emily's  apartment,  apparently 
forgetting  that  in  darkness  she  could  easily  elude 
his  search,  even  in  her  chamber ;  and,  hke  sn  - 
intoxicated  person,  he  followed  pertinaciously 
the  one  idea  that  had  possessed  his  imagination. 

The  moment  she  heard  his  steps  steal  away, 
she  left  her  station,  and  moved  softly  to  the 
other  end  of  the  corridor,  determined  to  trust 
again  to  chance,  and  to  quit  it  by  the  first  ave- 
nue she  could  find ;  hut  before  she  could  effect 
this,  light  broke  upon  the  walls  of  the  gallery, 
and,  looking  back,  she  saw  Verezzi  crossing  it 
towards  her  chamber.  vShe  now  glided  into  a 
passage  that  opened  on  the  left,  without,  as  she 
thought,  being  perceived ;  but,  in  the  next  in- 
stant, another  light  glimmering  at  the  farther  end 
of  this  passage,  threw  her  into  new  terror.  While 
she  stopped  and  hesitated  which  way  to  go,  the 
pause  allowed  her  to  perceive  thst  it  was  An- 
nette, who  advanced,  and  she  hurried  to  meet 
her :  but  her  imprudence  again  alarmed  Emi- 
ly, on  perceiving  whom,  she  Durst  into  a  scream 
of  joy,  snd  it  was  some  minutes  before  she  could 
be  prevailed  with  to  be  silent,  or  to  release  her 
mistress  from  the  ardent  clasp  in  which  she 
held  her.  When,  st  length,  Emily  msde  An- 
nette comprehend  her  danger,  they  hurried  to- 
wards Annette's  room,  which  was  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  castle.  No  apprehensions,  however, 
could  yet  silence  the  latter.  Oh !  dear  ma'am- 
selle,  said  she,  as  they  passed  along,  what  a  ter- 
rified time  have  I  had  of  it !  Oh !  I  thought  I 
should  have  died  a  hundred  times !  I  never 
thought  I  should  live  to  see  you  again  !  and  I 
never  was  so  glad  to  see  snybody  in  my  whole 
life,  as  I  am>  to  see  you  now. — Hark !  cried 
Emily,  we  are  pursued ;  thst  was  the  echo  of 
steps  ! — No, ma  amselle,  said  Annette,  it  was  on- 
ly the  ech  0  of  s  door  shutting ;  sound  runs 
along  these  vaulted  passages  so,  that  one  is  con- 
tinually deceived  by  it ;  if  one  does  but  speak, 
or  cough,  it  makes  s  noise  as  loud  as  a  cannon. — 
Then  there  is  the  greater  necessity  for  us  to  be 
silent,  said  Emily :  Pr'ythee  say  no  more  till  we 
reach  your  chamber.  Here,  at  length,  they  ar- 


rived, without  interruption,  and  Annette  having 
fastened  the  door,  Emily  sat  down  on  her  little 
bed,  to  recover  breath  and  composure.  To  her 
inquiry,  whether  Valancourt  was  among  the 
prisoners  in  the  castle,  Annette  replied,  that  she 
had  not  been  able  to  hear,  but  that  she  knew 
there  were  several  persons  confined.  She  then 
proceeded,  in  her  tedious  way,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  siege,  or  rather  a  detail  of  her  terrors  and 
various  sufferings  during  the  attack.  But,  add- 
ed she,  when  I  heard  the  shouts  of  victory  from 
the  ramparts,  I  thought  we  were  all  taken,  and 
gave  myself  up  for  lost,  instead  of  which,  tee 
had  driven  the  enemy  away.  I  went  then  to  the 
north  gallery,  and  saw  a  great  many  of  them 
scampering  away  among  the  mountains ;  but 
the  rampart  walls  were  all  in  ruins,  as  one  may 
say,  and  there  was  a  dismal  sight  to  see  down 
among  the  woods  below,  where  the  poor  fellows 
were  lying  in  heaps,  but  were  carried  off  pre- 
sently by  their  comrades.  While  the  siege  was 
going  on,  the  Signor  was  here,  and  there,  and 
everywhere,  at  the  same  time,  as  Ludovico  told 
me,  for  he  would  not  let  roe  see  anything  hardly, 
and  locked  me  up  as  he  had  often  done  before,  m 
a  room,  in  the  middle  of  the  castle,  and  used  to 
bring  me  food,  and  come  and  talk  with  me  as 
often  as  he  could ;  and  I  must  say,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Ludovico,  I  should  have  died  outright. 

Well,  Annette,  said  Emily,  and  how  have 
affairs  gone  on  since  the  siege  ? 

O !  sad  hurly-burly  doings,  ma'amselle,  re- 
plied Annette ;  theSignors  havedone nothing  but. 
sit  and  drink  and  game,  ever  since.  They  sit 
up  all  night,  and  play  among  themselves  for  all 
those  riches  and  fine  things  they  brought  in  some 
time  since,  when  they  used  to  go  out  a-robbing, 
or  as  good,  for  days  together  *  and  then  they 
have  dreadful  quarrels,  about  who  loses  and 
who  wins.  That  tierce  Signor  Verezzi  is  always 
losing,  as  they  tell  me,  and  Signor  Orsino  wins 
frornhim,  and  thus  makes  him  very  wroth,  and 
they  havebad  several  hard  set-to's  about  it.  Then, 
all  those  fine  ladies  are  at  the  castle  still ;  and  I 
declare  I  am  frighted  whenever  I  meet*  any  of 
them  in  the  passages. 

Surely,  Annette,  said  Emily,  starting,  I  heard 

a  noise:  listen.  After  a  long  pause,  No, 

ma'amselle,  said  Annette,  it  was  only  the  wind 
in  the  gallery ;  I  often  hear  it,  when  it  shakes 
the  old  doors  at  the  other  end.  But  won't  you 
go  to  bed,  ma'amselle  ?  you  surely  will  not  sit 
up  starving,  all  night — Emily  now  laid  herself 
down  on  the  mattress,  and  desired  Annette  to 
leave  the  lamp  burning  on  the  hearth  ;  having 
done  which,  the  latter  placed  herself  beside 
Emily,  who,  however,  was  not  suffered  to  sleep, 
for  she  again  thought  she  heard  a  noise  from 
the  passage ;  and  Annette  was  again  trying  to 
convince  her  that  it  was  only  the  wind,  when 
footsteps  were  distinctly  heard  near  the  door. 
Annette  was  now  starting  from  the  bed,  but 
Emily  prevailed  with  her  to  remain  there,  and 
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listened  with  her  in  a  Btate  of  terrible  expecta- 
tion. The  steps  still  loitered  at  the  door,  when 
presently  an  attempt  was  made  on  the  lock, 
and,  in  the  next  instant,  a  voice  called.  For 
heaven's  sake,  Annette,  do  not  answer,  said 
Einily,  softly,  remain  quite  still ;  but  I  fear  we 
must  extinguish  the  lamp,  or  its  glare  will  be- 
tray us. — Holy  Virgin  !  exclaimed  Annette,  for- 
getting her  discretion,  I  would  not  be  in  dark- 
ness now  for  the  whole  world. — While  she  spoke, 
the  voice  became  louder  than  before,  and  re- 
peated  Annette's  name :  Blessed  Virgin  !  cried 
she  suddenly,  it  is  only  Ludovico.  She  rose  to 
open  the  door,  but  Emily  prevented  her,  till 
they  should  bemore  certain,  that  it  was  he  alone ; 
with  whom  Annette,  at  length,  talked  for  some 
time,  and  learned,  that  he  was  come  to  inquire 
after  herself,  whom  he  had  let  out  of  her  room 
to  go  to  Emily,  and  that  he  was  now  returned 
to  lock  her  in  again.— Emily,  fearful  of  being 
overheard,  if  they  conversed  any  longer  through 
the  door,  consented  that  it  should  be  opened, 
and  a  young  man  appeared,  whose  open  counte- 
nance confirmed  the  favourable  opinion  of  him, 
which  his  care  of  Annette  had  already  prompt- 
ed her  to  form.  She  entreated  his  protection, 
should  Verezzi  make  this  requisite ;  and  Ludo- 
vico offered  to  pass  the  night  in  an  old  chamber, 
adjoining,  that  opened  from  the  gallery,  and,  on 
the  first  alarm,  to  come  to  their  defence. 

Emily  was  much  soothed  by  this  proposal ; 
and  Ludovico,  having  lighted  his  lamp,  went  to 
his  station,  while  she  once  more  endeavoured  to 
repose  on  her  mattress.  But  a  variety  of  interests 
pressed  upon  her  attention,  and  prevented  sleep. 
She  thought  much  on  what  Annette  had  told 
her  of  the  dissolute  manners  of  Montoni  and 
his  associates,  and  more  of  his  present  conduct 
towards  herself,  and  of  the  danger  from  which 
ahe  had  just  escaped.  From  the  view  of  her 
present  situation  she  shrunk,  as  from  a  new  pic- 
ture of  terror.  She  saw  herself  in  a  castle,  in- 
habited by  vice  and  violence,  seated  beyond  the 
reach  of  law  or  justice,  and  in  the  power  of  a 
man  whose  perseverance  was  equal  to  every  oc- 
casion, and  in  whom  passions,  of  which  revenge 
was  not  the  weakest,  entirely  supplied  the  place 
of  principles.  She  was  compelled,  once  more, 
to  acknowledge,  that  it  would  be  folly,  and  not 
fortitude,  any  longer  to  dare  his  power ;  and,  re- 
signing all  hopes  of  future  happiness  with  Va- 
lancourt,  she  determined,  that,  on  the  following 
morning,  she  would  compromise  with  Montoni, 
and  give  up  her  estates,  on  condition  that  he 
would  permit  her  immediate  return  to  France. 
Such  considerations  kept  her  waking  for  many 
hours ;  but  the  night  passed  without  farther 
alarm  from  Vcrczzi. 

On  the  next  morning,  Emily  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  Ludovico,  in  which  she  iieard 
circumstances  concerning  the  castle,  and  recei- 
ved hints  of  the  designs  of  Montoni,  that  con- 


siderably increased  her  alarms.  On  expressing 
her  surprise,  that  Ludovico,  who  seemed  to  be 
so  sensible  of  the  evils  of  his  situation,  should 
continue  in  it,  he  informed  her,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  do  so,  and  she  then  ventured  to 
ask  him,  if  he  would  assist  her  to  escape  from 
the  castle.  Ludovico  assured  her  of  his  readi- 
ness to  attempt  this,  but  strongly  represented 
tiie  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  certain 
destruction  which  must  ensue,  should  Montoni 
overtake  them  before  they  had  passed  the  moun- 
tains ;  he,  however,  promised  to  be  watchful  of 
every  circumstance  that  might  contribute  to  the 
success  of  the  attempt,  and  to  think  upon  some 
plan  of  departure. 

Emily  now  confided  to  him  the  name  of  Va- 
lancourt,  and  begged  he  would  inquire  for  such 
a  person  among  the  prisoners  in  the  castle ;  for 
the  faint  hope  which  this  conversation  awaken- 
ed, made  her  now  recede  from  her  resolution  of 
an  immediate  compromise  with  Montoni.  She 
determined,  if  possible,  to  delay  this,  till  she 
heard  farther  from  Ludovico ;  and,  if  his  de- 
signs were  found  to  be  impracticable,  to  resign 
the  estates  at  once.  Her  thoughts  were  on  this 
subject,  when  Montoni,  who  was  now  recover- 
ed from  the  intoxication  of  the  preceding  night, 
sent  for  her,  and  she  immediately  obeyed  the 
summons.  He  was  alone.  I  find,  said  he,  that 
you  were  not  in  your  chamber  last  night ;  where 
were  you  ? — Emily  related  to  him  some  circum- 
stances of  her  alarm,  and  entreated  his  protec- 
tion from  a  repetition  of  them.— You  know  the 
terms  of  my  protection,  said  he ;  if  you  really 
value  this,  you  will  secure  it. — His  open  decla- 
ration, that  he  would  only  conditionally  protect 
her,  while  she  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  castle, 
shewed  Emily  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
compliance  with  his  terms ;  but  she  first  de- 
manded, whether  he  would  permit  her  imme- 
diately to  depart,  if  she  gave  up  her  chum  to 
the  contested  estates. — In  a  very  polemn  maimer 
he  then  assured  her  that  he  would,  and  imme- 
diately laid  before  her  a  paper,  which  was  to 
transfer  the  right  of  those  estates  to  himself. 

She  was  for  a  considerable  time  unable  to , 
sign  it,  and  her  heart  was  torn  with  contending : 
interests,  for  she  was  about  to  resign  the  hap- 
piness of  all  her  future  years — the  nope  which  ! 
had  sustained  her  in  so  many  hours  of  adver-  ' 
aity. 

After  hearing  from  Montoni  a  recapitulation 
of  the  conditions  of  her  compliance,  and  a  re- 
monstrance that  his  time  was  valuable,  she  put 
her  hand  to  the  paper ;  when  she  had  done 
which,  she  fell  back  in  her  chair,  but  soon  re- 
covered, and  desired  that  he  would  give  orders 
for  her  departure,  and  that  he  would  allow  An- 
nette to  accompany  her. — Montoni  smiled.  It 
was  necessary  to  deceive  you,  said  he— there 
was  no  other  way  of  making  you  act  reason- 
ably ;  you  shall  go,  but  it  must  not  be  at  pre- 
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sent.   I  must  first  secure  these  estates  by  pos- 
session :  when  that  is  done,  you  may  return  to 
France  if  you  will. 
(     The  deliberate  villainy  with  whichhe had  viola- 
i  ted  the  solemn  engagement  he  had  just  entered 
I  into,  shocked  Emuy  as  much  as  the  certainty 
\  that  she  had  made  a  fruitless  sacrifice,  and  must 
1  still  remain  his  prisoner.  She  had  no  words  to 
express  what  she  felt,  and  knew  that  it  would 
have  been  useless  if  she  had.    As  she  looked 
piteously  at  Montoni,  he  turned  away,  and  at 
the  same  time  desired  she  would  withdraw  to 
her  apartment ;  but,  unable  to  leave  the  room, 
she  sat  down  in  a  chair  near  the  door,  and 
sighed  heavily.    She  had  neither  words  nor 
tears. 

Why  will  you  indulge  this  childish  grief? 
said  he.  Endeavour  to  strengthen  your  mind 
to  bear  patiently  what  cannot  now  be  avoided ; 
you  have  no  real  evil  to  lament ;  be  patient,  and 
you  will  be  sent  back  to  France.  At  present  re- 
tire to  your  apartment. 

I  dare  not  go,  sir,  said  she,  where  I  shall  be 
liable  to  the  intrusion  of  Signor  Verezzi. — Have 
I  not  promised  to  protect  you  ?  said  Montoni. 

— You  have  promised,  'sir,  replied  Emily, 

after  some  hesitation. — And  is  not  my  promise 
sufficient  ?  added  he,  sternly. — You  will  recol- 
lect your  former  promise,  Signor,  said  Emily, 
trembling,  and  may  determine  for  me  whether 
I  ought  to  rely  upon  this. — Will  you  provoke 
me  to  declare  to  you  that  I  will  not  protect  you 
then  ?  said  Montoni,  in  a  tone  of  haughty  dis- 
pleasure.   If  that  will  satisfy  you,  I  will  do  it 
immediately.  Withdraw  to  your  chamber,  be- 
fore I  retract  my  promise ;  you  have  nothing 
to  fear  there. — Emdy  left  the  room,  and  moved 
slowly  into  the  hall,  where  the  fear  of  meeting 
Verezzi,  or  Bertolini,  made  her  quicken  her 
steps,  though  she  could  scarcely  support  her- 
self ;  and  soon  after  she  reached  once  more  her 
own  apartment.  Having  looked  fearfully  round 
her  to  examine  if  any  person  was  there,  and 
having  searched  every  part  of  it,  she  fastened 
the  door,  and  sat  down  by  one  of  the  casements. 
Here,  while  she  looked  out  for  some  hope  to 
support  her  fainting  spirits,  which  bad  been  so 
long  harassed  and  oppressed,  that,  if  she  had 
not  now  struggled  much  against  misfortune, 
they  would  have  left  her,  perhaps  for  ever,  she 
endeavoured  to  believe  that  Montoni  did  really 
'  intend  to  permit  her  to  return  to  France  as  soon 
"as  he  had  secured  her  property,  and  that  he 
would,  in  the  meantime,  protect  her  from  in- 
sult ;  but  her  chief  hope  rested  with  Ludovico, 
who,  she  doubted  not,  would  be  zealous  in  her 
cause,  though  he  seemed  almost  in  despair  of 
success  in  it.    One  circumstance,  however,  she 
had  to  n  joice  in.  Her  prudence,  or  rather  her 
fears,  had  saved  her  from  mentioning  the  name 
of  Valancourt  to  Montoni,  which  she  was  seve- 
ral times  on  the  point  of  doing,  liefore  she  sign- 
al the  paper,  and  of  stipulating  for  his  release, 


if  he  should  be  really  a  prisoner  in  the  castle. 
Had  she  done  this,  Montoni  s  jealous  fears 
would  now  probably  have  loaded  Valancourt 
with  new  severities,  and  have  suggested  the  ad- 
vantage of  holding  him  a  captive  for  life. 

Thus  passed  the  melancholy  day,  as  she  had 
before  passed  many  in  the  same  chamber.  When 
night  drew  on,  she  would  have  withdrawn  her- 
self to  Annette's  bed,  had  not  a  particular  inte- 
rest inclined  her  to  remain  in  this  chamber,  in 
spite  of  her  fears ;  for,  when  the  castle  should 
be  still,  and  the  customary  hour  arrived,  she  de- 
termined to  watch  for  the  music  which  she  had 
formerly  heard.  Though  its  sounds  might  not 
enable  her  positively  to  determine  whether  Va- 
lancourt was  there,  they  would  perhaps  strength- 
en her  opinion  that  he  was,  ana  impart  the  com- 
fort, so  necessary  to  her  present  support.-— But 
on  the  other  hand,  if  all  should  be  silent ! — She 
hardly  dared  to  Buffer  her  thoughts  to  glance 
that  way,  but  waited,  with  impatient  expecta- 
tion, the  approaching  hour. 

The  niglit  was  stormy ;  the  battlements  of 
the  castle  appeared  to  rock  in  the  wind,  and,  at 
intervals,  long  groans  seemed  to  pass  on  the  air, 
such  as  those  which  often  deceive  the  melan- 
choly mind  in  tempests,  and  amidst  scenes  of 
desolation.  Emily  heard,  as  formerly,  the  sen- 
tinels pass  along  the  terrace  to  their  posts,  and, 
looking  out  from  her  casement,  observed  that 
the  watch  was  doubled ;  a  precaution  which  ap- 
peared necessary  enough,  when  she  threw  her 
eyes  on  the  walls,  and  saw  their  shattered  con- 
dition. The  well  known  sounds  of  the  soldiers* 
march,  and  of  their  distant  voices,  which  passed 
her  in  the  wind,  and  were  lost  again,  recalled 
to  her  memory  the  melancholy  sensation  she 
had  suffered,  when  she  formerly  heard  the  same 
sounds ;  and  occasioned  almost  involuntary 
comparisons  between  her  present  snd  her  late 
situation.  But  this  was  no  subject  for  congra- 
tulation, and  she  wisely  checked  the  course  of 
her  thoughts,  while,  as  the  hour  was  not  yet 
come,  in  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear  the  music,  she  closed  the  casement,  and 
endeavoured  to  await  it  in  patience.  The  door 
of  the  staircase  she  tried  to  secure,  as  usual, 
with  some  of  the  furniture  of  the  room  ;  but 
this  expedient  her  fears  now  represented  to  her 
to  be  very  inadequate  to  the  power  and  perse- 
verance of  Verezzi ;  and  she  often  looked  at  a 
large  and  heavy  chest,  that  stood  in  the  cham- 
ber, with  wishes  that  she  and  Annette  had 
strength  enough  to  move  it.  While  she  blamed 
the  long  stay  of  this  girl,  who  was  still  with  Lu- 
dovico and  some  other  of  the  servants,  she  trim- 
med her  wood  fire,  to  make  the  room  appear  less 
desolate,  and  sat  down  beside  it  witn  a  book, 
which  her  eyes  perused,  while  her  thoughts 
wandered  to  Valancourt  and  her  own  misfor- 
tunes. As  she  sat  thus,  she  thought,  in  a  pause 
of  the  wind,  she  distinguished  music,  and  went 
to  the  casement  to  listen,  but  the  loud  swell  of 
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the  gust  overcame  every  other  sound.  When 
the  wind  sunk  again,  she  heard  distinctly,  in 
the  deep  pause  that  succeeded,  the  sweet  strings 
of  a  hite ;  hut  again  the  rising  tempest  bore 
away  the  notes,  and  again  was  succeeded  by  a 
solemn  pause.  Emily,  trembling  with  hope  and 
fear,  opened  her  casement  to  listen,  and  to  try 
whether  her  own  voice  could  be  heard  by  the 
musician  ;  for  to  endure  any  longer  this  state 
of  torturing  suspense  concerning  Valancourt, 
seemed  to  be  utterly  impossible.    There  was  a 
kind  of  breathless  stillness  in  the  chambers  that 
permitted  her  to  distinguish  from  below  the 
tender  notes  of  the  very  lute  she  had  formerly 
heard,  and  with  it  a  plaintive  voice,  made  sweeter 
by  the  low  rustling  sound,  that  now  began  to 
creep  along  the  wood  tops,  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
rising  wind.   Their  tau  heads  then  began  to 
wave,  while,  through  a  forest  of  pine,  on  the 
left,  die  wind,  groaning  heavily,  rolled  onward 
over  the  woods  below,  bending  them  almost  to 
their  roots ;  and,  as  the  long- resounding  gale 
swept  away,  other  woods,  on  the  right,  seemed 
to  answer  the  loud  lament ;  then,  others,  far- 
ther still,  softened  it  into  a  murmur,  that  died 
into  silence.  Emily  listened,  with  mingled  awe 
and  expectation,  hope  and  fear ;  and  again  the 
melting  sweetness  of  the  lute  was  heard,  and 
the  same  solemn-breathing  voice.  Convinced 
that  these  came  from  an  apartment  underneath, 
she  leaned  far  out  of  her  window,  that  she 
might  discover  whether  any  light  was  there ; 
but  the  casements  below,  as  well  as  those  above, 
were  stink  so  deep  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  cas- 
tle, that  she  could  not  see  them,  or  even  the 
faint  ray  that  probably  glimmered  through 
their  bars.    She  then  ventured  to  call ;  but  the 
wind  bore  her  voice  to  the  other  end  of  the  ter- 
race, and  then  the  music  was  heard  as  before, 
in  the  pause  of  the  gust  Suddenly,  she  thought 
she  heard  a  noise  in  her  chamber,  and  she  drew 
herself  within  the  casement ;  but,  in  a  moment 
after,  distinguishing  Annette's  voice  at  the  door, 
she  concluded  it  was  her  she  had  heard  before, 
and  she  let  her  in.   Move  softly,  Annette,  to 
the  casement,  said  she,  and  listen  with  me ;  the 
music  is  returned. — They  were  silent,  till  the 
measure  changing,  Annette  exclaimed,  Holy 
Virgin  !  I  know  that  song  well ;  it  is  a  French 
song,  one  of  the  favourite  songs  of  my  dear 
country.  This  was  the  ballad  Emily  had  heard 
on  a  former  night,  though  not  the  one  she  had 
first  listened  to  front  the  fishing  bouse  in  Gas- 
cony.— O !  it  is  a  Frenchman  that  sings,  said 
Annette:  it  must  be  Monsieur  Valancourt. — 
Hark  !  Annette,  do  not  speak  so  loud,  said 
Emily ;  we  may  be  overheard. — What !  by  the 
Chevalier  ?  said  Annette.   No,  replied  Emily 
mournfully,  but  by  somebody,  who  may  report 
us  to  the  Signor. — What  reason  have  you  to 
think  it  is  Monsieur  Valancourt,  who  sings  ? 
But  hark !  now  the  voice  swells  louder !  Do 
you  recollect  those  tones?  I  fear  to  trust  my 


own  judgment.    I  never  happened  to  hear  the 

Chevalier  sing,  mademoiselle,  replied  Annette, 
who,  as  Emily  was  disappointed  to  perceive, 
had  no  stronger  reason  for  concluding  this  to 
be  Valancourt,  than  that  the  musician  must  be 
a  Frenchman. — Soon  after,  she  heard  the  song 
of  the  fishing-bouse,  and  distinguished  her  own 
name,  which  was  repeated  so  distinctly,  that* 
Annette  heard  it  also.  She  trembled,  sunk  in-^ 
to  a  chair  by  the  window,  and  Annette  called} 
aloud,  Monsieur  Valancourt !  Monsieur  Valan- 
court !  while  Emily  endeavoured  to  check  her, 
but  she  repeated  the  call  more  loudly  than  be- 
fore, and  the  lute  and  the  voice  suddenly  stop- 
ped. Emily  listened,  for  some  time,  in  a  state 
of  intolerable  suspense ;  but  no  answer  being 
returned,  It  does  not  signify,  mademoiselle, 
said  Annette ;  it  is  the  Chevalier,  and  I  will 
speak  to  him. — No,  Annette,  said  Emily,  I  think 
I  will  speak  myself;  if  it  is  he,  he  will  know 
ray  voice,  and  speak  again.  Who  is  it,  said  she, 
that  sings  at  this  late  hour  ? 

A  long  silence  ensued,  and,  having  repeated 
the  -question,  she  perceived  some  faint  accents, 
mingling  in  the  blast  that  swept  by ;  but  the 
sounds  were  so  distant,  and  passed  so  suddenly, 
that  she  could  scarcely  hear  them,  much  less 
distinguish  the  words  they  uttered,  or  recognise 
the  voice.   After  another  pause,  Emily  called 
again;  and  again  they  heard  a  voice,  but  as 
faintly  as  before;  and  they  perceived,  that  there 
were  other  circumstances,  besides  the  strength 
and  direction  of  the  wind,  to  contend  with;  for 
the  great  depth,  at  which  the  casements  were 
fixed  in  die  castle  walls,  contributed,  still  more 
than  the  distance,  to  prevent  articulated  sounds 
from  being  understood,  though  general  ones 
were  easily  heard.   Emily,  however,  ventured 
to  believe,  from  the  circumstance  of  her  voice 
alone  having  been  answered,  that  the  stranger  ! 
was  Valancourt,  as  well  as  that  he  knew  her,  f 
and  she  gave  herself  up  to  speechless  toy.   An-  \ 
nette,  however,  was  not  speechless.   She  renew-  ' 
ed  her  calls,  but  received  no  answer ;  and  Emily, 
fearing  mat  a  farther  attempt,  which  certainly 
was  at  present  highly  dangerous,  might  expose 
them  to  the  guards  of  the  castle,  whuc  it  could 
not  perhaps  terminate  her  suspense,  insisted  on 
Annette's  dropping  the  inquiry  for  this  night, 
though  she  determined  herself  to  question  Lu- 
dovico  on  the  subject,  in  the  morning,  more  ur- 
gently than  she  had  yet  done.   She  was  now 
enabled  to  say,  that  the  stranger,  whom  she  had 
formerly  heard,  was  still  in  the  castle,  and  to 
direct  Ludovico  to  that  part  of  it  in  which  he 
was  confined. 

Emily,  attended  by  Annette,  continued  at 
the  casement  for  some  time,  but  all  remained 
still ;  they  heard  neither  lute  nor  voice  again, 
and  Emily  was  now  as  much  oppressed  by  an- 
xious joy,  as  she  lately  was  by  a  sense  of  bar 
misfortunes.  With  hasty  steps  she  paced  the 
room,  now  half  calling  on  Vaiancourt's  name, 
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then  suddenly  stopping,  and  now  going  to  the 
casement  ana  listening,  where,  however,  she 
heard  nothing  but  the  solemn  waving  of  the 
woods.  Sometimes  her  impatience  to  speak  to 
Ludovico  prompted  her  to  send  Annette  to  call 
him ;  but  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  this  at 
midnight  restrained  her.  Annette,  meanwhile, 
as  impatient  as  her  mistress,  went  as  often  to 
the  casement  to  listen,  and  returned  almost  as 
much  disappointed.  She  at  length,  mentioned 
Signer  Verezzi,  and  her  fear  lest  he  should 
enter  the  chamber  by  the  staircase  door.  But 
the  night  is  now  almost  past,  mademoiselle, 
said  she,  recollecting  herself:  there  is  the 
morning  light  beginning  to  peep  over  those 
mountains  yonder,  in  the  east. 

Emily  had  forgotten,  till  this  moment,  that 
such  a  person  existed  as  Verezzi,  and  all  the 
danger  that  had  appeared  to  threaten  her :  but 
the  mention  of  his  name  renewed  her  alarm, 
and  she  remembered  the  old  chest  that  she  had 
wished  to  place  against  the  door,  which  she 
now,  with  Annette,  attempted  to  move,  but  it 
was  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  lift  it  from 
the  floor.  What  is  in  this  great  old  chest, 
mademoiselle,  said  Annette,  that  makes  it  so 
weighty  ? — Emily  having  replied,  that  she 
found  it  in  the  chamber,  when  she  first  came  to 
the  castle,  and  had  never  examined  it, — Then 
I  will,  ma'amsellc,  said  Annette,  and  she  tried 
to  lift  the  lid  ;  but  this  was  held  by  a  lock,  for 
which  she  had  no  key,  and  which,  indeed,  ap- 
peared, from  its  peculiar  construction,  to  open 
with  a  spring.  The  morning  now  glimmered 
through  the  casements,  and  the  wind  had  sunk 
into  a  calm.  Emily  looked  out  upon  the  dusky 
woods,  and  on  the  twilight  mountains,  just 
stealing  on  the  eye,  and  saw  the  whole  scene, 
after  the  storm,  lying  in  profound  stillness,  the 
woods  motionless,  and  the  clouds  above,  through 
which  the  dawn  trembled,  scarcely  appearing  to 
move  along  the  heavens.  One  soldier  was  pa- 
cing the  terrace  beneath,  with  measured  steps ; 
and  two,  more  distant,  were  sunk  asleep  on  the 
walls,  wearied  with  the  night's  watch.  Having 
inhaled,  for  a  while,  the  pure  spirit  of  the  air, 
and  of  vegetation,  which  the  late  rains  had  call- 
ed forth ;  and  having  listened,  once  more,  for 
a  note  of  music,  she  now  closed  the 
and  retired  to ; 


CHAP.  XXXV. 


For  many  a  long  month  l<»t  in  mow  profound, 
When  i>oi  from  Cancer  tend*  the  tetuon*  blond , 
And  in  their  northern  care  the  storm*  hath  bound  ; 
From  »i)ent  mountain*,  straight,  with  startling  t 
Torrents  are  huri'd,  green  hill*  emerge,  and  lo. 
The  tree*  with  foliage,  clifls  with  flower*  are  rrown'd  j 
Pure  rilU  through  vale*  of  verdure  warbling  go; 
And  wonder,  Jove,  and  joy,  the  pcatanl'*  heart  o'erflow. 

Bhattib. 

Szvzhal  of  her  succeeding  days  passed  in 


suspense,  for  Ludovico  could  only  learn  from 
the  soldiers  that  there  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
apartment  described  to  him  by  Emily,  and  that 
he  was  a  Frenchman,  whom  they  had  taken  in 
one  of  their  skirmishes,  with  a  party  of  his 
countrymen.  During  this  interval,  Emily  esca- 
ped the  persecutions  of  Bertolini  and  Verezzi, 
by  confining  herself  to  her  apartment ;  except 
that  sometimes,  in  an  evening,  she  ventured  to 
walk  in  the  adjoining  corridor.  Montoni  appear- 
ed to  respect  his  last  promise,  though  he  had 
profaned  his  first ;  for  to  his  protection  only 
could  she  attribute  her  present  repose ;  and  in 
this  she  was  now  so  secure,  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  leave  the  castle  till  she  could  obtain 
some  certainty  concerning  Valancourt ;  for 
which  bIic  waited,  indeed,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  her  own  comfort,  since  no  circumstance  had 
occurred  to  make  her  escape  probable. 

On  the  fourth  day,  Ludovico  informed  her, 
that  he  had  hopes  of  being  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  prisoner;  it  being  the  turn  of  a 
soldier,  with  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time 
familiar,  to  attend  him  on  the  following  night. 
He  was  not  deceived  in  his  hope ;  for,  under 
pretence  of  carrying  in  a  pitcher  of  water,  he 
entered  the  prison,  though,  his  prudence  having 
prevented  him  from  telling  the  sentinel  the  real 
motive  of  his  visit,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his 
conference  with  the  prisoner  a  very  short  one. 

Emily  awaited  the  result  in  her  own  apart- 
ment, Ludovico  having  promised  to  accompany 
Annette  to  the  corridor  in  the  evening ;  where, 
after  several  hours  impatiently  counted,  he  ar- 
rived. Emily,  having  then  uttered  the  name 
of  Valancourt,  could  articulate  no  more,  but 
hesitated  in  trembling  expectation.  The  Che- 
valier would  not  intrust  me  with  his  name, 
Signora,  replied  Ludovico;  but  when  I  just 
mentioned  yours,  he  seemed  overwhelmed  with 
joy,  though  he  was  not  so  much  surprised  as  I 
expected. — Does  he  then  remember  me?  she 
exclaimed. 

O!  it  is  Hons.  Valancourt,  said  Annette,  and 
looked  impatiently  at  Ludovico,  who  understood 
her  look,  and  replied  to  Emily :  Yes,  lady,  the 
Chevalier  does,  indeed,  remember  you,  and,  I 
am  sure,  has  a  very  great  regard  for  you,  and  I 
made  bold  to  say,  you  had  for  him.  He  then 
inquired  how  you  came  to  know  he  was  in  the 
castle,  and  whether  you  ordered  me  to  speak  to 
him.  The  first  question  I  could  not  answer, 
but  the  second  I  did ;  and  then  he  went  oft  into 
his  ecstasies  again.  I  was  afraid  his  joy  would 
have  betrayed  him  to  the  sentinel  at  the  door. 

But  how  does  he  look,  Ludovico  ?  interrupt- 
ed Emily :  is  he  not  melancholy  and  ill  with 
his  long  confinement? — Why,  as  to  melancholy, 
I  saw  no  symptom  of  that,  lady,  while  I  was 
with  him,  for  he  seemed  in  the  finest  spirits  I 
ever  saw  anybody  in,  in  all  my  life.  His  coun- 
tenance was  all  joy,  and,  if  one  may  judge  from 
that,  he  was  very  well ;  but  I  did  not  ask  him.— 
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Did  he  send  me  no  message?  said  Emily.— O 
yes,  Signora,  and  something  besides,  replied 
Ludovico,  who  searched  his  pockets.  Surely,  I 
have  not  lost  it,  added  he.  The  Chevalier  said 
he  would  have  written,  madam,  if  he  had  had 
pen  and  ink,  and  was  going  to  have  sent  a  very 
long  message,  when  the  sentinel  entered  the 
room,  but  not  before  he  had  given  me  this. — 
Ludovico  then  drew  forth  a  miniature  from  his 
bosom,  which  Emily  received  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  perceived  to  be  a  portrait  of  herself 
— the  very  picture  which  her  mother  had  lost 
so  strangely  in  the  fishing-house  at  La  Vallee. 

Tears  of  mingled  joy  and  tenderness  flowed  to 
her  eyes,  while  Ludovico  proceeded — Tell  your 
lady,  said  the  Chevalier,  as  be  gave  me  the 
picture,  that  this  has  been  my  companion,  and 
only  solace  in  all  my  misfortunes.  Tell  her, 
that  I  have  worn  it  next  my  heart,  and  that  I 
send  it  her  as  the  pledge  of  an  affection  which 
can  never  die;  that  I  would  not  part  with  it, 
but  to  her,  for  the  wealth  of  worlds ;  and  that 
I  now  part  with  it,  only  in  the  hope  of  soon  re- 
ceiving it  from  her  hands.  Tell  her — Just  then, 
Signora,  the  sentinel  came  in,  and  the  Chevalier 
said  no  more ;  but  he  had  before  asked  me  to 
contrive  an  interview  for  him  with  you;  and 
when  I  told  him  how  little  hope  I  had  of  pre- 
vailing with  the  guard  to  assist  me,  he  said  that 
was  not,  perhaps,  of  so  much  consequence  as  I 
imagined,  and  Dade  me  contrive  to  bring  back 
your  answer,  and  he  would  inform  roe  of  more 
than  he  chose  to  do  then.  So  this,  I  think, 
lady,  is  the  whole  of  what  passed. 

How,  Ludovico,  shall  I  reward  you  for  your 
zeal?  said  Emily:  but,  indeed,  I  do  not  now 
possess  the  means.  When  can  you  see  the 
Chevalier  again  ? — That  is  uncertain,  Signora, 
replied  he.  It  depends  upon  who  stands  guard 
next:  there  are  not  more  than  one  or,  two  among 
them,  from  whom  I  would  dare  to  ask  admiu 
tance  to  the  prison-chamber. 

I  need  not  bid  you  remember,  Ludovico,  re- 
sumed Emily,  how  very  much  interested  I  am 
in  your  seeing  the  Chevalier  soon ;  and,  when 
you  do  so,  tell  him  that  I  have  received  the  pic- 
ture, and  with  the  sentiments  he  wished.  Tell 
him  I  have  Buffered  much,  and  still  suffer — She 
paused. — But  shall  I  tell  him  you  will  see  him, 
lady  ?  said  Ludovico. — Most  certainly  I  will, 
replied  Emily. — But  when,  Signora,  and  where? 
— That  must  depend  upon  circumstances,  return- 
ed Emily.  The  place  and  the  hour  must  be  re- 
gulated by  his  opportunities. 

As  to  the  place,  mademoiselle,  said  Annette, 
there  is  no  other  place  in  the  castle,  besides  this 
corridor,  where  ire  can  see  him  in  safety,  you 
know ;  and,  as  for  the  hour — it  must  be  when 
all  the  Signors  are  asleep,  if  that  ever  happens ! 
— You  may  mention  these  circumstances  to  the 
Chevalier,  Ludovico,  said  she,  checking  the 
flippancy  of  Annette,  and  leave  them  to  his  judg- 
ment and  opportunity.   Tell  him,  my  heart  is 


unchanged.  But,  above  all,  let  him  tee  you 
again  as  soon  as  possible ;  and,  Ludovico,  I 
think  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  I  shall  very  an- 
xiously look  for  you.  Having  then  wished  ber 
good  night,  Ludovico  descended  the  staircase, 
and  Emily  retired  to  rest,  but  not  to  sleep,  far 
joy  now  rendered  her  as  wakeful  as  she  had 
ever  been  from  grief.  Montoni  and  his  castle 
had  all  vanished  from  her  mind,  like  the  fright* 
ful  vision  of  a  necromancer,  and  she  wandered, 
once  more,  in  fairy  scenes  of  unfading  happi- 


 jvs  wncn,  Dcncucn  cne  Drain 

Of  summer  moons,  the  distant  woods  among, 
Or  by  gome  flood,  all  silver'd  with  the  gleam, 
The  soft  embodied  Fay«  through  airy  portal*  stream. 

A  week  elapsed  before  Ludovico  again  visited 
the  prison ;  for  the  sentinels,  during  that  pe- 
riod, were  men  in  whom  he  could  not  confide,  and 
he  feared  to  awaken  curiosity,  by  asking  to  see 
their  prisoner.  In  this  interval,  he  communi- 
cated to  Emily  terrific  reports  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  castle  ;  of  riots,  quarrels,  and  of  ca- 
rousals more  alarming  than  either ;  while,  from 
some  circumstances  which  he  mentioned,  she 
not  only  doubted  whether  Montoni  meant  ever 
to  release  her,  but  greatly  feared  that  he  had 
designs  concerning  her — such  aa  she  bad  for- 
merly dreaded.  Her  name  was  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  conversations  which  Bertobni  and 
Verezzi  held  together,  and,  at  those  times,  they 
were  frequently  in  contention.  Montoni  had 
lost  large  sums  to  Verezzi,  so  that  there  was  a 
dreadfi il  possibility  of  his  designing  her  to  be  a 
substitute  for  the  debt ;  but  as  she  was  igno- 
rant that  he  had  formerly  encouraged  the  ho|>es 
of  Bertolini  also,  concerning  herself,  after  the 
latter  had  done  him  some  signal  service,  she 
knew  not  how  to  account  for  these  contentions 
between  Bertolini  and  Verezzi.  The  cause  of 
them,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  little  conse- 
quence, for  she  thought  she  saw  destruction  ap- 
proaching in  many  forms,  and  her  entreaties 
to  Ludovico  to  contrive  an  escape,  and  to  see 
the  prisoner  again,  were  more  urgent  than  ever. 

At  length,  he  informed  her  that  he  had  again 
visited  the  Chevalier,  who  had  directed  him  to 
confide  in  the  guard  of  the  prison,  from  whom 
he  had  already  received  some  instances  of  kind- 
ness, and  who  had  promised  to  permit  his  going 
into  the  castle  for  half  an  hour,  on  the  ensuing 
night,  when  Montoni  and  his  companions  should 
be  engaged  at  their  carousals.  This  was  kind, 
to  be  sure,  added  Ludovico :  but  Sebastian 
knows  he  runs  no  risk  in  letting  the  Chevalier 
out,  for,  if  he  can  get  beyond  the  bars  and  iron 
doors  of  the  castle, lie  must  be  cunning  indeed. 
But  the  Chevalier  desired  me,  Signora,  to  go  to 
you  immediately,  and  to  beg  you  would  allow 
him  to  visit  you  this  night,  if  it  was  only  for  * 
moment,  for  that  he  could  no  longer  live  under 
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the  same  roof  without  seeing  you  ;  the  hour,  he 
said,  he  could  not  mention,  for  it  must  depend 
on  circumstances,  ( just  an  you  said,  Signora,) 
and  the  place  he  desired  you  would  appoint,  as 
knowing  which  was  best  for  your  own  safety. 

Emily  was  now  bo  much  agitated  by  the  near 
prospect  of  meeting  Val  an  court,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  she  could  give  any  answer  to 
Ludovico,  or  consider  of  the  place  of  meeting ; 
when  she  did,  she  saw  none  that  promised  so 
much  security,  as  the  corridor,  near  her  own 
apartment,  which  she  was  checked  from  leaving, 
by  the  apprehension  of  meeting  any  of  Monto- 
m 's  guests,  on  their  way  to  their  rooms ;  and 
she  dismissed  the  scruples  which  delicacy  op- 
posed, now  that  a  serious  danger  was  to  be 
avoided  by  encountering  them.  It  was  settled, 
therefore,  that  the  Chevalier  should  meet  her  in 
the  corridor,  at  that  hour  of  the  night  which 
Ludovico,  who  whs  to  be  upon  the  watch,  should 
judge  safest :  and  Emily,  as  may  be  imagined, 
passed  this  interval  in  a  tumult  of  hope  and  joy, 
anxiety  and  impatience.  Never,  since  her  resi- 
dence in  the  castle,  had  she  watched,  with  so 
much  pleasure,  the  sun  set  behind  the  moun- 
tains, and  twilight  shade  and  darkness  veil  the 
scene,  as  on  wis  evening.   She  counted  the 
notes  of  the  great  clock,  and  listened  to  the  steps 
.  of  the  sentinels,  as  they  changed  the  watch, 
i  only  to  rejoice  that  another  hour  was  gone.  O 
Vaiancourt !  said  she,  after  all  I  have  suffered  ; 
after  our  long,  long  separation,  when  I  thought 
I  should  never — never  see  you  more — we  are 
still  to  meet  again  !  O !  I  have  endured  grief, 
and  anxiety,  and  terror,  and,  let  me,  then,  not 
sink  beneath  this  joy !  These  were  moments, 
when  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  feel  emotions 
of  regret,  or  melancholy,  for  any  ordinary  inte- 
rests—even the  reflection,  that  she  had  resign- 
ed the  estates  which  would  have  been  a  provi- 
sion for  herself  and  Vaiancourt  for  life,  threw 
only  a  light  and  transient  shade  upon  her  spi- 
rits.  The  idea  of  Vaiancourt,  and  that  she 
should  see  him  so  soon,  alone  occupied  her 
heart. 

At  length  the  clock  struck  twelve;  she  opened 
the  door  to  listen  if  any  noise  was  in  the  castle, 
and  heard  only  distant  shouts  of  riot  and  laugh- 
ter, echoed  feebly  along  the  gallery.  She  guess- 
ed that  the  Signor  and  his  guests  were  at  the 
banquet.  They  are  now  engaged  for  the  night, 
said  she ;  and  Vaiancourt  will  soon  be  here. — 
Having  softly  closed  the  door,  she  paced  the 
room  with  impatient  steps,  and  often* went  to 
the  casement  to  listen  for  the  lute ;  but  all  was 
silent,  and,  her  agitation  every'moment  increa- 
sing, she  was  at  length  unable  to  support  her- 
self, and  sat  down  by  the  window.  Annette, 
f  whom  she  detained,  was,  in  the  meantime,  as 
i  loquacious  as  usual ;  but  Emily  heard  scarcely 
j  anything  she  said,  and  having  at  length  risen 
'<  to  the  casement,  she  distinguished  the  chords 
of  the  lute,  struck  with  an  expressive  hand,  and 


then  the  voice  she  had  formerly  listened  to  ac- 
companied it 

Now  rising  love  they  rann'd,  now  pleasing  dole 
They  breathedjin  Lender  musings  through  the  heart  ; 
And  now  a  graver,  sacred  strain  they  stole. 
As  when  seraphic  hands  an  hytun  impart ! 

Emily  wept  in  doubtful  joy  and  tenderness  ; 
and,  when  the  strain  ceased,  she  considered  it 
as  a  signal  that  Vaiancourt  about  to  leave 
the  prison.  Soon  after,  she  heard  steps  in  the  cor- 
ridor ; — they  were  the  light,  quick  steps  of  hope  ; 
she  could  scarcely  support  herself,  as  they  ap- 
proached, but,  opening  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, she  advanced  to  meet  Vaiancourt,  and 
in  the  next  moment  sunk  in  the  arms  of  a  stran- 
ger 1  His  voice — his  countenance  instantly  con- 
vinced her,  and  she  fainted  away. 

On  reviving,  she  found  herself  supported  by 
the  stranger,  who  was  watching  over  her  reco- 
ver)' with  a  countenance  of  ineffable  tenderness 
and  anxiety.  She  had  no  spirits  for  reply,  or 
inquiry ;  she  asked  no  questions,  but  burst  in- 
to tears,  and  disengaged  herself  from  bis  arms  ; 
when  the  expression  of  his  countenance  chan- 
ged to  surprise  and  dissppointment,[snd  he  turn- 
ed to*  Ludovico  for  an  explanation ;  Annette 
aeon  gave  the  information,  which  Ludovico 
could  not.  O  sir !  said  she,  in  a  voice,  inter- 
rupted with  sobs ;  O  sir !  you  are  not  the  other 
Chevalier.  We  expected  Monsieur  Vaiancourt, 
but  you  are  not  he  !  0  Ludovico !  how  could 
you  deceive  us  so  ?  ray  poor  lady  will  never  re- 
cover it— never ! — The  stranger,  who  now  ap- 

{>eared  much  agitated,  attempted  to  speak,  but 
us  words  faltered ;  and  then  striking  his  hand 
against  his  forehead,  as  if  in  sudden  despair, 
he  walked  abruptly  to  the  other  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor. 

Suddenly,  Annette  dried  her  tears,  and  spoke 
to  Ludovico.  But,  perhaps,  said  she,  after  all, 
the  other  Chevalier  is  not  this :  perhaps  the 
Chevalier  Vaiancourt  is  still  below. — Emily 
raised  her  head.  No,  replied  Ludovico,  Mon- 
sieur Vaiancourt  never  was  below,  if  this  gen- 
tleman is  not  he. — If  you,  sir,  said  Ludovico,  ad- 
dressing the  stranger,  would  but  have  had  the 
goodness  to  trust  me  with  your  name,  this  mis- 
take had  been  avoided. — Most  true,  replied  the 
stranger,  speaking  in  broken  Italian,  but  it  was 
of  the  utmost  consequence  tome  that  my  name 
should  be  concealed:  from  MontonL — Madam, 
added  he  then,  addressing  Emily  in  French, 
will  you  permit  me  to  apologize  for  the  pain  I 
have  occasioned  you,  ana  to  explain  to  you  alone 
my  name,  and  the  circumstance  which  has  led 
me  into  this  error  ?  I  am  of  France ; — I  am  your 
countryman ; — we  are  met  in  a  foreign  land.— 
Emily  tried  to  compose  her  spirits ;  yet  she  he- 
sitated to  grant  his  request.  At  length,  desi- 
ring that  Ludovico  would  wait  on  the  staircase, 
and  detaining  Annette,  she  told  the  stranger 
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that  her  woman  understood  very  little  Italian, 
and  begged  he  would  communicate  what  he 
wished  to  say  in  that  language. — Having  with- 
drawn to  a  distant  part  of  the  corridor,  ne  said, 
with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  You,  madam,  are  no 
stranger  to  me,  though  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to 
be  unknown  to  vou. — My  name  is  Du  Pont ;  I 
am  of  France,  of  Gascony,  your  native  province, 
and  have  long  admired, — and  why  should  I  af- 
fect to  disguise  it  ? — have  long  loved  you.  He 
paused,  but,  in  the  next  moment,  proceeded. 
My  family,  madam,  is  probably  not  unknown 
to  you,  for  we  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  La 
Vallee,  and  I  have  sometimes  had  the  happiness 
of  meeting  you,  on  visits  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  will  not  offend  you  by  repeating  how  much 
you  interested  me ;  how  much  I  loved  to  wan- 
der in  the  scenes  you  frequented ;  how  often  I 
visited  your  favourite  fishing-house,  and  la- 
mented the  circumstance  which  at  that  time 
forbade  me  to  reveal  my  passion.  I  will  not 
explain  how  I  surrendered  to  temptation,  and 
became  possessed  of  a  treasure  which  was  to 
me  inestimable  ;  a  treasure,  which  I  committed 
to  your  messenger,  a  few  days  ago,  with  expec- 
tations very  different  from  my  present  ones.  I 
will  say  nothing  of  these  circum stances,  for  I 
know  they  will  avail  me  little;  let  me  only 
supplicate  from  you  forgiveness,  and  the  pic- 
ture which  I  so  unwarily  returned.  Your  ge- 
nerosity will  pardon  the  theft,  and  restore  the 
prize.  My  crime  has  been  my  punishment; 
for  the  portrait  I  stole  has  contributed  to  nou- 
rish a  passion,  which  must  still  be  my  torment. 

Emily  now  interrupted  him.  I  think,  sir,  I 
may  leave  it  to  your  integrity  to  determine, 
whether,  after  what  has  just  appeared,  concern- 
ing Moris.  Valancourt,  I  ought  to  return  the 
picture.  I  think  that  you  will  acknowledge 
that  this  would  not  be  generosity ;  and  you  will 
allow  me  to  add,  that  it  would  be  doing  myself 
an  injustice.  I  must  consider  myself  honoured 

by  your  good  opinion,  but  and  she  hesitated, 

—the  mistake  of  this  evening  makes  it  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  say  more. 

It  docs,  madam, — Alas  !  it  does !  said  the 
stranger,  who,  after  a  long  pause,  proceeded. — 
But  you  will  allow  me  to  shew  my  disinterest- 
edness, though  not  my  love,  ana  will  accept 
the  services  I  offer.  Yet,  alas !  what  services 
can  I  offer  ?  I  am  myself  a  prisoner,  a  sufferer 
like  you.  But  dear  as  liberty  is  to  me,  I  would 
not  seek  it  through  half  the  hazards  I  would 
encounter  to  deliver  you  from  this  recess  of 
vice.  Accept  the  offered  services  of  a  friend; 
do  not  refuse  me  the  reward  of  having,  at  least, 
attempted  to  deserve  your  thanks. 

You  deserve  them  already,  sir,  said  Emily  ; 
tlie  wish  deserves  my  warmest  thanks.  But 
you  will  excuse  me  for  reminding  you  of  the 
danger  you  incur  by  prolonging  this  interview. 
It  will  be  a  great  consolation  to  me  to  remem- 
ber, whether  your  friendly  attempts  to  release 


me  succeed  or  not,  that  I  have  a  countryman 

who  would  so  generously  protect  me. — Mon- 
sieur Du  Pont  took  her  hand,  which  she  but 
feebly  attempted  to  withdraw,  and  pressed  it 
respectfully  to  his  hps.  Allow  me  to  breathe 
another  fervent  sigh  for  your  happiness,  said  be, 
and  to  applaud  myself  for  an  affection  which  I 
cannot  conquer. — As  he  said  this,  Emily  heard 
a  noise  from  her  apartment,  and,  turning  round, 
saw  the  door  from  the  staircase  oih.h,  and  a  man 
rush  into  her  chamber.  I  will  teach  you  to 
conquer  it,  cried  he,  as  he  advanced  into  the 
corridor,  and  drew  a  stiletto,  which  he  aimed 
at  Du  Pont,  who  was  unarmed,  but  who,  step- 
ping back,  avoided  the  blow,  and  then  sprung 
upon  Verezzi,  from  whom  he  wrenched  the 
stiletto.  While  they  struggled  in  each  other's 
grasp,  Emily,  followed  by  Annette,  ran  farther 
into  the  corridor,  calling  on  Ludovico,  who  was, 
however,  gone  from  the  staircase,  and,  as  she 
advanced,  terrified  and  uncertain  what  to  do,  a 
distant  noise,  that  seemed  to  arise  from  the  hall, 
reminded  her  of  the  danger  she  was  incurring  ; 
and,  sending  Annette  forward  in  search  of  Lu-  < 
dovico,  she  returned  to  the  spot  where  Du  Pont 
and  Verezzi  were  still  struggling  for  victory.  It 
was  her  own  cause  which  was  to  be  decided 
with  that  of  the  former,  whose  conduct,  inde- 
]>endently  of  this  circumstance,  would,  how- 
ever, have  interested  her  in  his  success,  even 
had  she  not  disliked  and  dreaded  Verezzi.  She 
threw  herself  in  a  chair,  and  supplicated  theru 
to  desist  from  farther  violence,  till  at  length  Du 
Pont  forced  Verezzi  to  the  floor,  where  he  lay 
stunned  by  the  violence  of  his  fall ;  and  she 
then  entreated  Du  Pont  to  escape  from  the 
room,  before  Montoni,  or  his  party,  should  ap- 
pear :  but  he  still  refused  to  leave  her  unpro- 
tected ;  and  while  Emily,  now  more  terrified 
for  him  than  for  herself,  enforced  the  entreaty, 
they  heard  steps  ascending  the  private  stair- 
case. 

O,  you  are  lost !  cried  she,  these  are  Monto- 
ni's  people. — Du  Pont  made  no  reply,  but  sup- 
ported Emily,  while,  with  a  steady  though  ea- 
ger countenance,  he  waited  their  appearance, 
and  in  the  next  moment,  Ludovico  alone  mount- 
ed the  landing-place.  Throwing  a  hasty  glance 
round  the  chamber,  Follow  me,  said  he,  aa  you 
value  your  lives ;  we  have  not  an  instant  to 
lose! 

Emily  inquired  what  had  occurred,  and  whi- 
ther they  were  to  go. 

I  cannot  stay  to  tell  you  now,  S  ignora,  re- 
plied Ludovico :  fly !  fly  ! 

She  immediately  followed  hiin,  accompanied 
by  Mons.  Du  Pont,  down  the  staircase,  and 
along  a  vaulted  passage,  when  suddenly  she  re- 
collected Annette,  and  inquired  for  her.  She 
awaits  us  farther  on,  Siguora,  said  Ludovico, 
almost  breathless  with  haste ;  the  gates  were 
open,  a  moment  since,  to  a  party  just  come  in 
from  the  mountains :  they  will  be  shut,  I  fear. 
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before  we  can  reach  them !  Through  this  door,  time.  Go— go,  and  fetch  the  wine ;  the  rogueg 

Signora,  added  Ludovico,  holding  down  the  that  arc  just  come  in  will  drink  it  all  else, 

lamp,  take  care,  here  are  two  steps.  The  soldier  hesitated,  and  then  called  aloud 

Emily  followed,  trembling  still  more  than  to  the  people  in  the  second  court  to  know  why 
before  she  had  understood  that  her  escape  from  they  did  not  send  out  the  horses,  that  the  gates 
the  castle  depended  upon  the  present  moment ;  might  be  shut ;  but  they  were  too  much  en- 
while  Du  Pont  supported  her,  and  endeavour-  gaged  to  attend  to  him,  even  if  they  had  heard 
ed,  as  they  passed  along,  to  cheer  her  spirits.  his  voice. 

Speak  low,  Signor,  said  Ludovico,  these  pas-  Ay — ay,  said  Ludovico,  they  know  betterthan 

sages  send  echoes  all  round  the  castle.  that ;  they  are  sharing  it  all  among  them  ;  if 

Take  care  of  the  light,  cried  Emily,  you  go  you  wait  till  the  horses  come  out,  you  must 

so  fast,  that  the  air  will  extinguish  it.  wait  till  the  wine  is  drunk.    I  have  had  my 

Ludovico  now  opened  another  door,  where  share  already,  but,  since  you  do  not  care  about 

they  found  Annette,  and  the  party  then  de»  yours,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  have 

scended  a  short  flight  of  steps  into  a  passage,  that  too. 

which,  Ludovico  said,  led  round  the  inner  court  Hold,  hold,  not  so  fast,  cried  the  sentinel ;  do 

of  the  castle,  and  opened  into  the  outer  one.  watch,  then,  for  a  moment :  111  be  with  you 

As  they  advanced,  contused  and  tumultuous  presently. 

sounds,  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  inner  Don't  hurry  yourself,  said  Ludovico,  coolly, 

court,  alarmed  Emily.  Nay,  Signora,  said  Lu-  I  have  kept  guard  before  now.    But  you  may 

dovioo,  our  only  hope  is  in  that  tumult ;  while  leave  me  your  trombone,*  that  if  the  castle 

the  Signor's  people  are  busied  about  the  men  should  be  attacked,  you  know,  I  may  be  able  to 

who  are  just  arrived,  we  may,  perhaps,  pass  defend  the  pass  like  a  hero. 

But  hush  .'  he 


unnoticed  through  the  gates.    But  hush  f  he       There,  my  good  fellow,  returned  the  soldier, 


gates  are  open,  and  anybody  is  in  the  way.  bone. 

Pray  extinguish  the  light,  Signor,  if  you  hear  Youll  tell  it  better  when  you  have  had  the 

me  talking,  continued  Ludovico,  delivering  the  wine,  said  Ludovico.  There !  they  are  coming 

lamp  to  Du  Pont,  and  remain  quite  still.  out  from  the  court  already. 

Sayiug  this,  he  stepped  out  upon  the  court,  I'll  have  the  wine,  though,  said  the  sentinel, 

and  they  dosed  the  door,  listening  anxiously  to  running  off.    I  won't  keep  you  a  minute, 

his  departing  steps.    No  voice,  however,  was  Take  your  time,  I  am  in  no  haste,  replied 

heard  in  the  court,  which  he  was  crossing,  though  Ludovico,  who  was  already  hurrying  across  the 

a  confusion  of  many  voices  yet  issued  from  the  court  when  the  soldier  came  back.  Whither  so 

inner  one.  We  shall  soon  be  beyond  the  walls,  fast,  friend — whither  so  fast  ?  said  the  latter, 

said  Du  Pont  softly  to  Emily,  support  yourself  What !  is  this  the  way  you  keep  watch  ?  I  must 

a  little  longer,  madam,  and  all  will  be  well.  stand  to  my  post  myself,  I  see. 

But  soon  they  heard  Ludovico  speaking  loud,  Ay,  well,  replied  Ludovico,  you  have  saved 

and  the  voire  also  of  some  other  person,  and  me  the  trouble  of  following  you  farther,  for  I 

Du  Pont  immediately  extinguished  the  lamp,  want  to  tell  you,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  drink 

Ah  !  it  is  too  late !  exclaimed  Emily,  what  is  to  the  Tuscany  wine,  you  must  go  to  Sebastian, 

become  of  us  ? — They  listened  again,  and  then  he  is  dealing  it  out ;  the  other  that  Frederico 

perceived  that  Ludovico  was  talking  with  a  sen-  has,  is  not  worth  having.    But  you  are  not 

tincl,  whose  voices  were  heard  also  by  Emily's  likely  to  have  any,  I  see,  for  they  are  all  coming 

favourite  dog,  that  had  followed  her  from  the  out. 

chamber,  and  now  barked  loudly.'  This  dog  By  St  Peter !  so  they  are,  said  the  soldier, 
will  betray  us  !  said  Du  Pont,  I  will  hold  him.  and  again  ran  off,  while  Ludovico,  once  more 
— I  fear  ne  has  already  betrayed  us !  replied  at  liberty,  hastened  to  the  door  of  the  passage, 
Emily. — Du  Pont,  however,  caught  him  up,  where  Emily  was  sinking  under  the  anxiety 
and,  again  listening  to  what  was  going  on  with-  this  lone  discourse  had  occasioned ;  but,  on  his 
out,  they  heard  Ludovico  say,  IH  watch  the  telling  them  the  court  was  clear,  they  followed 
gates  the  while.  him  to  the  gates,  without  waiting  another  in- 
Stay  a  minute,  replied  the  sentinel,  and  you  stant,  yet  not  before  he  had  seized  two  horses 
need  not  have  the  trouble,  for  the  horses  will  that  had  strayed  from  the  second  court,  and 
be  sent  round  to  the  outer  stables,  then  the  gates  were  picking  a  scanty  meal  along  the  grass, 
will  be  shut,  and  1  can  leave  my  post. — I  don't  which  grew  between  the  pavement  of  the  first, 
mind  the  trouble,  comrade,  said  Ludovico,  you  They  passed,  without  interruption,  the  dread- 
will  do  such  another  good  turn  for  me,  some  ful  gates,  and  took  the  road  that  led  down  among 

 .  .  ' 

•  A  kind  of 
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the  woods,  Emily,  Monsieur  Du  Pont,  and  An- 
nette on  foot,  and  Ludovico,  who  was  mounted 
on  one  hone,  leading  the  other.  Having  reach- 
ed them,  they  stopped,  while  Emily  and  An- 
nette were  placed  on  horseback  with  their  two 
protectors,  when  Ludovico  leading  the  way, 
they  set  off  as  fast  as  the  broken  road,  and  the 
feeble  light  which  a  rising  moon  threw  among 
the  foliage,  would  permit. 

Emily  was  so  much  astonished  by  this  sud- 
den departure,  that  she  scarcely  dared  to  believe 
herself  awake ;  and  she  yet  much  doubted  whe- 
ther this  adventure  would  terminate  in  escape 
— a  doubt  which  had  too  much  probability  to 
justify  it ;  for,  before  they  quitted  the  woods, 
they  heard  shouts  in  the  wind,  and,  on  emer- 
ging from  them,  saw  lights  moving  quickly  near 
the  castle  above.  Du  Pont  whipped  his  horse, 
and  with  some  difficulty  compelled  him  to  go 

Ah  !  poor  beast,  said  Ludovico,  he  is  weary 
enough ; — he  has  been  out  all  day :  but,  Signor, 
we  must  fly  for  it,  now ;  for  yonder  are  the 
lights  coming  this  way. 

Having  gjvea  his  own  horse  a  lash,  they  now 
both  set  off  on  a  full  gallop ;  and,  when  they 
again  looked  back,  the  lights  were  bo  distant  as 
scarcely  to  be  discerned,  and  the  voices  were 
sunk  into  silence.  The  travellers  then  abated 
their  pace,  and  consulting  whither  they  should 
direct  their  course,  it  was  determined  they 
should  descend  into  Tuscany,  and  endeavour 
to  reach  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  could 
readily  embark  for  France.  Thither  Du  Pont 
meant  to  attend  Emily,  if  he  should  learn  that 
the  regiment  he  had  accompanied  into  Italy  was 
returned  to  his  native  country* 

They  were  now  in  the  road  which  Emily  had 
travelled  with  Ugo  and  Bertrand ;  but  Ludo- 
vico, who  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  ac- 
quainted with  the  passes  of  these  mountains, 
said,  that,  a  little  farther  on,  a  bye-road,  branch- 
ing from  this,  would  lead  them  down  into  Tus- 
cany with  very  little  difficulty ;  and  that  at  a 
few  leagues  distance  was  a  small  town  where 
necessaries  could  be  procured  for  their  journey. 

But,  I  hope,  added  he,  we  shall  meet  with  no 
straggling  parties  of  banditti ;  some  of  them  are 
abroad,  I  know.  However,  I  have  got  a  good 
trombone,  which  will  be  of  some  service,  if  we 
should  encounter  any  of  those  brave  spirits. 
You  have  no  arms,  Signor  ? — Yes,  replied  Du 
Pont,  I  have  the  villain's  stiletto,  who  would 
have  stabbed  me — but  let  us  rejoice  in  our  es- 
cape from  Udolpho,  nor  torment  ourselves  with 
looking  out  for  dangers  that  may  never  arrive. 

The  moon  was  now  risen  high  over  the  woods, 
that  hung  upon  the  sides  of  the  narrow  glen 
through  which  they  wandered,  and  afforded 
them  light  sufficient  to  distinguish  their  way, 
and  to  avoid  the  loose  and  broken  stones  that 
frequently  crossed  it.  They  now  travelled  lei- 
surely, and  in  profound  silence ;  for  they  had 


scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the  astonishment 
into  whicli  this  sudden  had  thrown  them. 

—Emily's  mind,  especially,  was  sunk,  after  the 
various  emotion*  it  nad  suffered,  into  a  kind  of 
musing  stillness,  which  the  reposing  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scene,  and  the  creeping  mur- 
mur of  the  night-breeze  among  the  foliage  above, 
contributed  to  prolong.  She  thought  of  Valan- 
court  and  of  France  with  hope,  and  she  would 
have  thought  of  them  with  joy,  had  not  the 
first  events  of  this  evening  harassed  her  spirits 
too  much,  to  permit  her  now  to  feel  so  lively  a 
sensation.  Meanwhile,  Emily  was  alone  the 
object  of  Du  Pont's  melancholy  consideration  ; 
yet,  with  the  despondency  he  suffered,  as  he 
mused  on  his  recent  disappointment,  was  min- 
gled a  sweet  pleasure,  occasioned  by  her  pre- 
sence, though  they  did  not  now  exchange  a 
single  word.  Annette  thought  of  this  wonder- 
ful escape,  of  the  bustle  in  which  Montoni  and 
his  people  must  be  now  that  their  flight  was 
discovered  ;  of  her  native  country,  whither  she 
hoped  she  was  returning ;  and  of  her  marriage 
with  Ludovico,  to  which  there  no  longer  ap- 
peared any  impediment,  for  poverty  she  did  not 
consider  such.  Ludovico,  on  his  part,  congra- 
tulated himself  on  having  rescued  his  Annette 
and  Signora  Emily  from  the  danger  that  had 
surrounded  them ;  on  his  own  liberation  from 
people,  whose  manners  he  had  long  detested  ; 
on  the  freedom  he  had  given  to  Monsieur  Du 
Pont;  on  his  prospect  of  happiness  with  the 
object  of  his  affections  ;  and  not  a  little  on  the 
address  with  which  he  had  deceived  the  send* 
nel,  and  conducted  the  whole  of  this  affair. 

Thus  variously  engaged  in  thought,  the  tra- 
vellers passed  on  silently,  for  above  an  hour,  a 
question  only  being  now  and  then  asked  by  Du 
Pont,  concerning  the  road,  or  a  remark  uttered 
by  Annette,  respecting  objects  seen  imperfectly 
in  the  twilight.  At  length  lights  were  percei- 
ved twinkling  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and 
Ludovico  had  no  doubt  that  they  proceeded 
from  the  town  he  had  mentioned,  while  Mb  com- 
panions, satisfied  by  this  assurance,  sunk  again 
into  silence.  Annette  was  the  first  who  inter- 
rupted this.  Holy  Peter !  said  she,  what  shall 
we  do  for  money  on  our  journey  ?  for  I  know 
neither  I  not  my  lady  have  a  single  sequin ;  the 
Signor  took  care  of  that ! 

This  remark  produced  a  serious  inquiry,  which 
ended  in  as  serious  an  embarrassment,  for  Du 
Pont  had  been  rifled  of  nearly  all  his  money 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  ;  tne  remainder  he 
had  given  to  the  sentinel,  who  had  enabled  him 
occasionally  to  leave  the  prison-chamber ;  and 
Ludovico,  who  had  for  some  time  found  a  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  any  part  of  the  wages  due 
to  him,  had  now  scarcely  cash  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure necessary  refreshment  at  the  first  town  in 
which  they  should  arrive. 

Their  poverty  was  the  more  distressing,  since 
it  would  detain  them  among  the  mountains. 
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where,  even  In  a  town  ,  they  could  scarcely  con- 
sider themselves  safe  from  Montoni.  The  tra- 
vellers, however,  had  only  to  proceed  and  dare 
the  future  ;  and  they  continued  their  way 
,  through  lonely  wilds  and  dusky  valleys,  where 
i  the  overt-hanging  foliage  now  admitted,  and  then 
\  excluded,  the  moon-hght ; — wilds  so  desolate, 
I  that  they  appeared,  on  the  first  glance,  as  if  no 
i  human  being  had  ever  trod  them  before.  Even 
•  the  road,  in  which  the  party  were,  did  but 
slightly  contradict  this  error,  for  the  high  grass 
and  other  luxuriant  vegetation,  with  which  it 
was  over-grown,  told  how  very  seldom  the  foot 
of  a  traveller  had  passed  it. 

At  length,  from  a  distance,  was  heard  the  faint 
tinkling  of  a  sheep-bell ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
bleat  of  Hocks,  and  the  party  then  knew  that 
they  were  near  some  human  habitation,  for  the 
light  which  Ludovico  had  fancied  to  proceed 
from  a  town  had  long  been  concealed  by  inter- 
vening mountains.  Cheered  by  this  hope,  they 
quickened  their  pace  along  the  narrow  pass  they 
were  winding,  and  it  opened  upon  one  of  those 

Eastoral  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  which  might 
e  painted  for  a  scene  of  Arcadia,  and  whose 
beauty  and  simplicity  are  finely  contrasted  by 
the  grandeur  of  the  snowrtopt  mountains  above. 

The  morning  light  now  glimmering  in  the 
horizon,  shewed  faintly,  at  a  little  distance,  up- 
on the  brow  of  a  hill  which  seemed  to  peep 
from  under  the  opening  eye-lids  of  the  morn, 
the  town  they  were  in  search  of,  and  which  they 
soon  after  reached.  It  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that  they  there  found  a  house  which 
could  afford  shelter  for  themselves  and  their 
horses  ;  and  Emily  desired  they  might  not  rest 
longer  than  was  necessary  for  refreshment.  Her 
ap|>earance  excited  some  surprise ;  for  she  was 
without  a  hat,  having  had  tune  only  to  throw 
on  her  veil  before  she  left  the  castle,  a  circum- 
stance that  compelled  her  to  regret  again  the 
want  of  money,  without  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  procure  this  necessary  article  of  dress. 

Ludovico,  on  examining  his  purse,  found  it 
even  insufficient  to  supply  present  refreshment, 
and  Du  Pont,  at  length,  ventured  to  inform  the 
landlord,  whose  countenance  was  simple  and 
honest,  of  their  exact  situation,  and  requested 
that  he  would  assist  them  to  pursue  their  jour- 
ney ;  a  purpose  which  he  promised  to  comply 
with,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  when  he  learned 
that  they  were  prisoners  escaping  from  Monto- 
ni, whom  he  had  too  much  reason  to  hate. 
But  though  he  consented  to  lend  them  fresh 
horses  to  carry  them  to  the  next  town,  he  was 
too  poor  himself  to  trust  them  with  money,  and 
they  were  again  lamenting  their  poverty,  when 
Ludovico,  who  had  been  with  his  tired  horses 
to  the  hovel  which  served  for  a  stable,  entered 
the  room,  half  frantic  with  joy,  in  which  his 
auditors  soon  participated.  On  removing  the 
saddle  from  one  of  the  horses,  he  had  found 
beneath  it  a  small  bag,  containing,  no  doubt, 


the  booty  of  one  of  the  Condottfcri,  who  had 
returned  from  a  plundering  excursion,  just  be- 
fore Ludovico  left  the  castle,  and  whose  horse 
having  strayed  from  the  inner  court,  while  his 
master  was  engaged  in  drinking,  had  brought 
away  the  treasure  which  the  ruman  had  consi- 
dered the  reward  of  his  exploit. 

On  counting  over  this,  Du  Pont  found  that 
it  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  them 
all  to  France,  where  he  now  determined  to  ac- 
company Emily,  whether  he  should  obtain  in- 
telligence of  his  regiment  or  not ;  for,  though 
he  had  as  much  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
Ludovico,  as  his  small  knowledge  of  him  al- 
lowed, he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  com- 
mitting her  to  his  care  for  the  voyage;  nor, 
perhaps,  had  he  resolution  enough  to  deny  him- 
self the  dangerous  pleasure,  which  he  might  de- 
rive from  her  presence. 

He  now  consulted  them  concerning  the  sea- 
port to  which  they  should  direct  their  way ; 
and  Ludovico,  better  informed  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  country,  said  that  Leghorn  was  the 
nearest  port  of  consequence,-  which  Du  Pont 
knew  also  to  be  the  most  likely  of  any  in  Italy 
to  assist  their  plan,  since  from  thence  vessels  of 
all  nations  were  continually  departing.  Thither, 
therefore,  it  was  determined,  that  they  should 
proceed. 

Emily,  having  purchased  a  little  straw-hat, 
such  as  was  worn  oy  the  peasant  girls  of  Tus- 
cany, and  some  other  little  necessary  equip- 
ments for  the  journey,  and  the  travellers,  ha- 
ving exchanged  their  tired  horses  for  others 
better  able  to  carry  them,  recommenced  their 
joyous  way,  as  the  sun  was  rising  over  the 
mountains,  and  after  travelling  through  the 
romantic  country  for  several  hours,  began  to 
descend  into  the  vale  of  Arno.  And  here  Emily 
beheld  all  the  charms  of  sylvan  and  pastoral 
landscape  united,  adorned  with  the  elegant  vil- 
las of  the  Florentine  nobles,  and  diversified  with 
the  various  riches  of  cultivation.  How  vivid 
the  shrubs,  that  embowered  the  slopes,  with  the 
woods,  that  stretched  amphitheatrically  along 
the  mountains !  and,  above  all,  how  elegant  the 
outline  of  these  waving  Apennines,  now  soften- 
ing from  the  wildness  which  their  interior  re- 
gions exhibited !  At  a  distance,  in  the  east, 
Emily  discovered  Florence,  with  its  towers  ri- 
sing  on  the  brilliant  horizon,  and  its  luxuriant 
plain  spreading  to  the  feet  of  the  Apennines, 
speckled  with  gardens  and  magnificent  villas, 
or  coloured  with  groves  of  orange  and  lemon, 
with  vines,  corn,  and  plantations  of  olives  and 
mulberry  ;  while,  to  the  west,  the  vale  opened 
to  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean ;  so  distant, 
that  they  were  known  only  by  a  bluish  line 
that  appeared  upon  the  horizon,  and  by  the 
light  marine  vapour  which  just  stained  the 
ttther  above. 

With  a  full  heart,  Emily  hailed  the  waves  that 
were  to  bear  her  back  to  her  native  country. 
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the  remembrance  of  which,  however,  brought 
with  it  a  pang ;  for  she  had  there  no  home  to 
receive,  no  parents  to  welcome  her,  but  was 
going,  like  a  forlorn  pilgrim,  to  weep  over  the 
sad  spot,  where  he  who  was  her  father,  lay  in- 
terred. Nor  were  her  spirits  cheered,  when  she 
considered  how  long  it  would  probably  be  be- 
fore she  should  see  Valancourt,  who  might  be 
stationed  with  his  regiment  in  a  distant  part  of 
France,  and  that,  when  they  did  meet,  it  would 
be  only  to  lament  the  successful  villainy  of  Mon- 
toni ;  yet,  still  she  would  have  felt  inexpressi- 
ble delight  at  the  thought  of  being  once  more 
in  the  same  country  with  Valancourt,  had  it 
even  been  certain  that  she  could  not  see  him. 

The  intense  heat,  for  it  was  now  noon,  obli- 
ged the  travellers  to  look  out  for  a  shady  re- 
cess, where  they  might  rest  for  a  few  hours  ; 
and  the  neighbouring  thickets,  abounding  with 
wild  grapes,  raspberries,  and  figs,  promised  them 
grateful  refreshment.  Soon  after,  they  turned 
from  the  road  into  a  grove,  whose  thick  foliage 
erftirely  excluded  the  sun-beams,  and  where  a 
spring,  gushing  from  the  rock,  gave  coolness  to 
the  air ;  and,  naving  alighted  and  turned  the 
horses  to  graze,  Annette  and  Ludovico  ran  to 
gather  fruit  from  the  surrounding  thickets,  of 
which  they  soon  returned  with  an  abundance. 
The  travellers,  seated  under  the  shade  of  a  pine 
and  cypress  grove,  and  on  turf  enriched  with 
such  a  profusion  of  fragrant  flowers,  as  Emily 
had  scarcely  ever  seen,  even  among  the  Pyre- 
nees, took  their  simple  repast,  and  viewed,  with 
new  delight,  beneath  the  dark  umbrage  of  gi- 
gantic pines,  the  glowing  landscape  stretching 
to  the  sea. 

Emily  and  Du  Font  gradually  became  though  t- 
ful  and  silent ;  but  Annette  was  all  joy  and  lo- 
quacity, andLudovico  was  gay,  without  forget- 
ting the  respectful  distance  which  was  due  to 
his  companions.  The  repast  being  over,  Du 
Pont  recommended  Emily  to  endeavour  to  sleep, 
during  these  sultry  hours,  and,  desiring  the  ser- 
vants would  do  the  same,  said  he  would  watch 
the  while  ;  but  Ludovico  wished  to  spare  him 
this  trouble ;  and  Emily  and  Annette,  wearied 
with  travelling,  tried  to  repose,  while  he  stood 
guard  with  his  trombone. 

When  Emily,  refreshed  by  slumber,  awoke, 
she  found  the  sentinel  asleep  on  his  post  and 
Du  Pont  awake,  but  lost  in  melancholy  thought. 
As  the  sun  was  yet  too  high  to  allow  them  to 
continue  their  journey,  and  as  it  was  necessary 
that  Ludovico,  after  the  toils  and  trouble  he 
bad  suffered,  should  finish  his  sleep,  Emily 
took  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  by  what  ac- 
cident Du  Pont  became  Montoni's  prisoner,  and 
he,  pleased  with  the  interest  this  inquiry  ex- 
pressed, and  with  the  excuse  it  gave  him  for 
talking  to  her  of  himself,  immediately  answered 
her  curiosity. 

I  came  into  Italy,  madam,  said  Du  Pont,  in 
the  service  of  my  country.   In  an  adventure 


among  the  mountains,  our  party,  engaging  with 
the  bands  of  Montoni,  was  routed,  and  I,  with 
a  few  of  my  comrades,  was  taken  prisoner. 
When  they  told  me  whose  captive  I  was,  the 
name  of  Montoni  struck  me,  for  I  remembered 
that  Mad  am  e  C  heron,  your  auut,  had  married 
an  Italian  of  that  name,  and  that  you  had  ac- 
companied them  into  Italy.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  some  time  after,  that  I  became  convin- 
ced this  was  the  same  Montoni,  or  learned  that 
you,  madam,  was  under  the  same  roof  with 
myself.  I  will  not  pain  you  by  describing  what 
were  my  emotions  upon  this  discovery,  which 
I  owned  to  a  sentinel,  whom  I  had  so  far  won 
to  my  interest,  that  he  granted  me  many  indul- 
gences, one  of  which  was  very  important  to  me, 
and  somewhat  dangerous  to  himself;  but  he 
persisted  in  refusing  to  convey  any  letter,  or  no- 
tice of  my  situation,  to  you,  for  he  jusdy  dread- 
ed a  discovery,  and  the  consequent  vengeance  of 
Montoni.  lie,  however,  enabled  me  to  see  you 
more  than  once.  You  are  surprised,  madam  ; 
and  I  will  explain  myself.  My  health  and  spi- 
rits suffered  extremely  from  want  of  air  and  ex- 
ercise, and,  at  length,  I  gained  so  far  upon  the 
pity,  or  the  avarice  of  the  man,  that  he  gave  me 
the  means  of  walking  on  the  terrace. 

Emily  now  listened  with  very  anxious  atten- 
tion to  the  narrative  of  Du  Pont,  who  proceeded  : 

In  granting  this  indulgence,  he  knew  that  he 
had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  a  chance  of  my 
escaping  from  a  castle  which  was  vigilantly 
guarded,  and  the  nearest  terrace  of  which  rose 
over  a  perpendicular  rock :  he  shewed  me  also, 
continued  Du  Pont,  a  door  concealed  in  the  ce- 
dar wainscot  of  die  apartment  where  I  was  con- 
fined, which  he  instructed  me  how  to  open ;  aud 
which,  leading  into  a  passage  formed  within  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  that  extended  far  along 
the  castle,  finally  opened  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  eastern  rampart.  I  have  since  been  inform- 
ed, that  there  are  many  jwuisages  of  the  same 
kind  concealed  within  the  prodigious  walla  of 
that  edifice,  and  which  were,  undoubtedly,  con- 
trived for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  escapes 
in  time  of  war.  Through  this  avenue,  at  the 
dead  of  night,  I  often  stole  to  the  terrace,  where 
I  walked  with  the  utmost  caution,  lest  my  steps 
should  betray  me  to  the  sentinels  onxluty  in  dis- 
tant parts  ;  for  this  end  of  it,  being  guarded  by 
high  buildings  was  not  watched  hy  soldiers.  In 
one  of  these  midnight  wanderings,  I  saw  a  light 
in  a  casement  that  overlooked  the  rampart,  and 
which,  I  observed,  was  immediately  over  my  pri- 
son-chamber. It  occurred  to  me,  that  you  might 
be  in  that  apartment,  and  with  the  hope  of  seeing 
you,  I  placed  myself  opposite  to  the  window. 

Emily,  remembering  the  figure  that  had  for- 
merly appeared  on  the  terrace,  and  which  had 
occasioned  her  so  much  anxiety,  exclaimed,  It 
was  you,  then,  Monsieur  Du  Pont,  who  occa- 
sioned me  much  foolish  terror ;  my  spirits  were, 
at  that  time,  so  much  weakened  bv  Ions  sui» 
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fering,  that  they  took  alarm  at  every  hint. — Da 
Pont,  after  lamenting  that  he  had  occasioned  her 
any  apprehension,  added:  As  I  rested  on  the 
wall,  opposite  to  your  casement,  the  considera- 
tion of  your  melancholy  situation,  and  of  ray 
own,  called  from  me  involuntary  sounds  of  la- 
mentation, which  drew  you,  I  fancy,  to  the 
casement ;  I  saw  there  a  person  whom  I  belie- 
ved to  be  you.  O !  I  will  say  nothing  of  my 
emotion  at  that  moment ;  I  wished  to  speak, 
but  prudence  restrained  me,  till  the  distant  foot- 
step of  the  sentinel  compelled  me  suddenly  to 
quit  my  station. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  had  another  oppor- 
tunity of  walking,  for  I  could  only  leave  my 
prison,  when  it  happened  to  be  the  turn  of  one 
man  to  guard  me ;  meanwhile  I  became  convin- 
ced, from  some  circumstances  related  by  him,  that 
your  apartment  was  over  mine,  and  when  again 
I  ventured  forth,  I  returned  to  your  casement, 
where  again  1  saw  you,  but  without  daring  to 
speak.  I  waved  my  hand,  and  you  suddenly 
disappeared  ;  then  it  was  that  I  forgot  my  pru- 
dence, and  yielded  to  lamentation ;  again  you 
appeared — you  spoke — I  heard  the  well-known 
accent  of  your  voice !  and,  at  that  moment, 

•  my  discretion  would  have  forsaken  me  again, 
had  I  not  heard  also  the  approaching  steps  of  a 
soldier,  when  I  instantly  quitted  the  place, 
though  not  before  the  man  had  seen  me.  He 
followed  down  the  terrace,  and  gained  so  fast 

;  upon  me,  that  I  was  compelled  to  make  use  of  a 
stratagem,  ridiculous  enough,  to  save  myself.  I 
had  heard  of  the  superstition  of  many  of  these 
men,  and  I  uttered  a  strange  noise,  with  a  hope 
that  my  pursuer  would  mistake  it  for  something 
supernatural,  and  desist  from  pursuit.  Luckily 
for  myself,  I  succeeded  ;  the  man,  it  seems,  was 
subject  to  fits,  and  the  terror  he  suffered  threw 
him  into  one,  by  which  accident  I  secured  my 
retreat.  A  sense  of  the  danger  1  had  escaped  , 
and  the  increased  watchfulness  which  my  ap- 
pearance had  occasioned  among  the  sentinels, 
deterred  me  ever  after  from  walking  on  the  ter- 
race ;  but,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  I  frequent- 
ly beguiled  myself  with  an  old  lute,  procured  for 
me  by  a  soldier,  which  I  sometimes  accompanied 
with  my  voice,  and  sometimes,  I  will  acknow- 
ledge, with  a  hope  of  making  myself  heard  by 
you :  but  it  was  only  a  few  evenings  ago  that 
this  hope  wan  answered  ;  I  then  thought  I  heard 
a  voice  in  the  wind,  calling  me ;  yet,  even  then, 
I  feared  to  reply,  lest  the  sentinel  at  the  prison- 
door  should  hear  roe.  Was  I  right,  madam,  in 
this  conjecture— was  it  you  who  spoke  ? 

Yes,  said  Emily,  with  an  involuntary  sigh, 
you  were  right  indeed. 

Em  Pont,  observing  the  painful  emotions 
which  this  question  revived,  now  changed  the 
subject.  In  one  of  my  excursions  through  the 
passage,  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  overheard  a 
singular  conversation,  said  he. 
•  In  the  passage !  said  Emily,  with  surprise. 


I  heard  it  in  the  passage,  said  Du  Pont,  but 
it  proceeded  from  an  apartment  adjoining  the 
wall,  within  which  the  passage  wound,  and 
the  shell  of  the  wall  was  there  so  thin,  and  was 
also  somewhat  decayed,  that  I  could  distinctly 
hear  every  word  spoken  on  the  other  side.  It 
happened  that  Montoni  and  his  companions 
were  assembled  in  the  room,  and  Montoni  be- 
gan to  relate  the  extraordinary  history  of  the 
lady,  his  predecessor,  in  the  castle.  He  did,  in- 
deed, mention  some  very  surprising  circumstan- 
ces, and  whether  they  were  strictly  true,  his 
conscience  must  decide ;  I  fear  it  will  determine 
against  him.  But  you,  madam,  have  doubtless 
heard  the  report,  which  he  designs  should  circu- 
late, on  the  subject  of  that  lady's  mysterious 

I  have,  sir,  replied  Emily,  and  I  perceive  that 
you  doubt  it. 

I  doubted  it  before  the  period  I  am  speaking 
of,  rejoined  Du  Pont ; — but  some  circumstances, 
mentioned  by  Montoni,  greatly  contributed  to 
my  suspicions.  The  account  I  then  heard  almost 
convinced  me  that  he  was  a  murderer.  I  trembled 
for  you ;  the  more  so  that  I  had  beard  the  guests 
mention  your  name  in  a  manner  that  threatened 
your  repose ;  and,  knowing  that  the  most  im- 
pious men  are  often  the  most  superstitious,  I 
determined  to  try  whether  I  could  not  awaken 
their  consciences,  and  awe  them  from  the  com-  > 
mission  of  the  crime  1  dreaded.  I  listened 
closely  to  Montoni,  and  in  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages of  his  story  I  joined  my  voice,  and  repeat- 
ed his  last  words  in  a  disguised  and  hollow  tone. 

But  was  you  not  afraid  of  being  discovered  ? 
said  Emily. 

I  was  not,  replied  DuPont ;  for  I  knew,  that,  if 
Montoni  had  been  acquainted  with  the  secret  of 
this  passage, he  would  not  have  confined  me  in  the 
apartment  to  which  it  led.  I  knew  also,  from  bet- 
ter authority,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  it  The 
party,  for  sometime,  appeared  inattentive  to  my 
voice;  but,  at  length,  were  somnch  alarmed,  that 
they  quitted  the  apartment ;  and,  having  heard 
Montoni  order  his  servants  to  search  for  it,  I  re- 
turned to  my  prison,  which  was  very  distant  from 
this  part  of  tne  passage.— I  remember  perfectly 
to  have  heard  of  the  conversation  you  mention, 
said  Emily  ;  it  spread  a  general  alarm  among 
Montoni  s  people,  and  I  will  own  I  was  weak 
enough  to  partake  of  it. 

Monsieur  Du  Pont  and  Emily  thus  continued 
to  converse  of  Montoni,  and  then  of  France,  and 
of  the  plan  of  their  voyage ;  when  Emily  told 
him,  that  it  was  her  intention  to  retire  to  a  con- 
vent in  Languedoc,  where  she  had  been  form- 
erly treated  with  much  kindness,  and  from 
thence  to  write  to  her  relation  Monsieur  Qea- 
nel,  and  inform  him  of  her  conduct  There  she 
designed  to  wait  till  La  Vallee  should  again  be 
her  own,  whither  she  hoped  her  income  would 
some  time  permit  her  to  return ;  for  Du  Pont ! 
now  taught  her  to  expect,  that  the  estates,  of 
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which  Montoiii  had  attempted  to  defraud  her,  thus  be  spared  the  trouble  of  going  to  I^cg- 
were  not  irrecoverably  lost,  and  he  again  congra-  horn.   As  soon  as  Emily  had  reached  the  inn, 
tulatcd  her  on  her  escape  from  Montoiii,  who, he  he  went  therefore  to  the  quay,  to  make  his  in- 
had  not  a  doubt,  meant  to  hare  detained  her  for  quiries ;  but,  after  all  the  endeavours  of  himself 
life.   The  possibility  of  recovering  her  aunt's  and  Ludovico,  they  could  hear  of  no  berk  des- 
estates  for  Valancourt  and  herself,  lighted  up  a  tined  immediately  for  France,  and  the  travellers 
joy  in  Emily  s  heart,  such  as  she  had  not  known  returned  to  their  resting-place.   Here  also,  Du 
for  many  months :  but  she  endeavoured  to  con-  Pont  endeavoured  to  learn  where  his  regiment 
ceal  this  from  Monsieur  Du  Pont,  lest  it  should  then  lay,  but  could  acquire  no  information  con- 
lead  him  to  a  painful  remembrance  of  his  rival,  cerning  it.   The  travellers  retired  early  to  rest, 
They  continued  to  converse,  till  the  sun  was  after  the  fatigues  of  this  day,  and,  on  the  fol- 
declining  in  the  west,  when  Du  Pont  awoke  lowing,  rose  early;  and,  without  pausing  to 
Ludovico,  and  they  set  forward  on  their  jour-  view  the  celebrated  antiquities  of  the  place,  or 
ney.   Gradually  descending  the  lower  slopes  of  the  wonders  of  its  hanging  tower,  pursued  their 
the  valley,  they  reached  the  Arno,  and  wound  journey  in  the  cooler  hours,  through  a  charm-* 
along  its  pastoral  margin  for  many  miles,  de-  ing  country,  rich  with  wine,  and  corn,  and  oil. 
lighted  with  the  scenery  around  them,  and  with  The  Apennines,  no  longer  awful,  or  even  grand, 
the  remembrances  which  its  classic  waves  revi-  here  softened  into  the  beauty  of  sylvan  and 
ved.   At  a  distance,  they  heard  the  gay  song  pastoral  landscape  ;  and  Emily,  as  she  descended 
of  the  peasants  aroomrthe  vineyards,  and  obser-  them,  looked  down  delighted,  on  Leghorn,  and 
ved  the  setting  sun  tint  the  waves  with  yellow  its  spacious  bay,  filled  with  vessels,  and  crown- 
lustre,  and  twilight  draw  a  dusky  purple  over  ed  with  these  beautiful  hills, 
the  mountains,  which,  at  length,  deepened  into  She  was  no  less  surprised  and  amused,  on  en- 
night.   Then  the  lacciola,  the  fire-ny  of  Tub-  tering  this  town,  to  find  it  crowded  with  persons 
cany,  was  seen  to  flash  its  sudden  sparks  among  in  the  dresses  of  all  nations ;  a  scene  which  re* 
the  foliage,  while  the  cicala,  with  its  shrill  note,  minded  her  of  a  Venetian  masquerade,  such  as 
became  more  clamorous  than  even  during  the  she  had  witnessed  at  the  time  of  the  Carnival ; 
noun-day  heat,  loving  best  the  hour  when  the  but  here  was  bustle  without  gaiety,  and  noise 
English  beetle,  with  less  offensive  sound,  instead  of  music ;  while  elegance  was  to  be  look- 
ed for  only  in  the  waving  outlines  of  the  sur- 
.........  winds  rounding  hills. 

His  small  bat  sullen  ham,  Monsieur  Du  Pont,  immediately  on  their  ar- 

At  oft  he  rues  'mid*t  the  twilight  path,  rival,  went  down  to  the  quay,  where  he  heard 

Against  the  pilgrim,  borne  in  heedless  hum.  0f  several  French  vessels,  and  of  one  that  was 

Coi.livs.  to  sail,  in  a  few  days,  for  Marseilles;  from 
whence  another  vessel  could  be  procured,  with- 
The  travellers  crossed  the  A rnoby  moon-light,  out  difficulty,  to  take  them  across  the  gulph  of 
at  a  ferry,  and  learning  that  Pisa  was  distant  Lyons,  towards  Narbonne,  on  the  coast,  not 
only  a  few  miles  down  the  river,  they  wished  to  many  leagues  from  which  city,  he  understood 
have  proceeded  thither  in  a  boat ;  but  as  none  the  convent  was  seated  to  which  Emily  wished 
could  be  procured,  they  set  out  on  their  wearied  to  retire.   He,  therefore,  immediately  engaged 
horses  for  that  city.  As  they  approached  it,  the  with  the  captain  to  take  them  to  Marseilles,  and 
vale  expanded  into  a  plain,  variegated  with  vine-  Emily  was  delighted  to  hear  that  her  passage 
yards,  corn,  olives,  and  mulberry  groves ;  but  it  to  France  was  secured.  Her  mind  was  now  re- 
was  late  before  they  reached  its  gates,  where  lieved  from  the  terror  of  pursuit ;  and  the  plea- 
Emily  was  surprised  to  hear  the  busy  sound  of  sing  hope  of  soon  seeing  her  native  country — 
footsteps,  and  the  tones  of  musical  instruments,  that  country  which  held  Valancourt — restored  : 
as  well  as  to  see  the  lively  groups  that  filled  the  to  her  spirits  a  degree  of  cheerfulness,  such  as  ; 
streets,  and  she  almost  fancied  herself  again  she  had  scarcely  known  since  the  death  of  her  — 
at  Venice ;  but  here  was  no  moon-light  sea—  father.   At  Leghorn  also  Du  Pont  heard  of  his 
no  gay  gondolas  dashing  the  waves— no  Palia-  regiment,  and  that  it  had  embarked  for  France  ; . 
dim  palaces,  to  throw  enchantment  over  the  a  circumstance  which  gave  him  great  sadsfac*. 
fancy,  and  lead  it  into  the  wilds  of  fairy  story,  tion,  for  he  could  now  accompany  Emily  thither,j 
The  Arno  rolled  through  the  town,  but  no  without  reproach  to  his  conscience,  or  apprehen.^ 
music  trembled  from  balconies  over  its  waters ;  sion  of  displeasure  from  his  commander.    Du-  ; 
it  gave  only  the  busy  voices  of  sailors  on  board  ring  these  days,  he  scrupulously  forbore  to  dis- 
vessels  just  arrived  from  the  Mediterranean ;  tress  her  by  a  mention  of  his  passion,  and  she 
the  melancholy  heaving  of  the  anchor,  and  the  was  compelled  to  esteem  and  pity,  though  she 
boatswain's  shrill  whistle ;— sounds,  which,  could  not  love  him.   He  endeavoured  to  amuse 
since  thatperiod,  have  there  sunk  almost  into  her  by  shewing  the  environs  of  the  town,  and 
silence.  They  men  served  to  remind  Du  Pont,  they  often  walked  together  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
that  it  was  probable  he  might  hear  of  a  ves~  on  the  busy  quays,  where  Emily  was  frequently 
sel,  sailing  soon  to  France  from  this  port,  and  interested  by  the  arrival  and  departure  of  ves- 
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and,  sometimes,  shedding  a  sympathetic  tear  to 
the  sorrow  of  those  that  were  separating.  It 
was  after  baring  witnessed  a  scene  of  the  latter 
kind,  that  she  arranged  the  following  stanzas  :— 

THE  MARINER. 

Soft  came  the  breath  of  spring ;  smooth  flow'd  the 
tide; 

And  blue  the  heaven  in  its  mirror  smiled : 

The  white  sail  trembled,  svell'd,  expanded  wide, 

The  busy  sailors  at  the  anchor  tod'd. 

With  anxious  friends,  that  shed  the  parting  tear. 
The  deck  was  throng'd — how  swift  the  moments  fly  t 
The  vessel  heaves,  the  farewell  signs  appear ; 
Mate  is  each  tongue,  and  eloquent  each  eye  ! 

The  last  dread  moment  comes  !— The  sailor  youth 
Hides  the  big  drop,  and  smiles  amid  his  pain, 
Soothes  his  sad  bride,  and  vows  eternal  truth, 
44  Farewell,  my  love— we  shall— shall  meet  again  ln 

I/ong  on  die  stern,  with  waving  hand,  he  stood  ; 
The  crowded  shore  sinks,  lessening  from  his  view, 
As  gradual  glides  the  bark  along^thc  flcK^»  JM 

The  breeze  of  eve  moans  low,  her  smile  Is  o'er, 
Dim  steals  her  twilight  down  the  crimson'd  west ; 
He  climbs  the  top  most  mast,  to  seek  once  more 

He  views  its  dark  line  on  the  distant  sky, 
And  Fancy  leads  him  to  his  little  home ; 
He  sees  his  weeping  love,  he  hears  her  sigh, 
He  soothes  her  griefs,  and  tells  of  joys  to  come. 

Eve  yields  to  night,  the  breeze  to  wintry  gules, 
In  one  vast  shade  the  seas  and  shores  repose  t 
He  turns  his  aching  eyes, — his  spirit  fails, 
The  chill  tear  rails ;— sad  to  the  deck  he  goes  ! 

The  storm  of  midnight  swells,  the  sails  are  forl'd, 
Deep  sounds  the  lead,  but  finds  no  friendly  shore; 
Fast  o'er  the  waves  the  wretehed  bark  is  hurl'd, 
44  O  Ellen,  Ellen  1  we  must  meet  no  more  1" 

Lightnings,  that  shew  the  vast  and  foamy  deep, 
The  rending  thunders  as  they  onward  roll, 
The  loud,  loud  winds,  that  o'er  the  billows  sweep- 
Shake  the  firm  nerve,  appal  the  bravest  soul ! 

Ah  !  what  avails  the  seamen's  toiling  care  !— 
The  straining  cordage  bursts,  the  mast  isriv'n ; 
The  sounds  of  terror  groan  along  the  air. 
Then  sink  afar the  bark  on  rocks  U  driv'n ! 

Fierce  o'er  the  wreck  the  whelming  waters  pass'd, 
The  helpless  crew  sunk  in  the  roaring  main  1 
Henry's  faint  accents  trembled  in  the  blast — 
44  Farewell,  my  love ! — we  ne'er  shall  meet  again  1" 

Oft,  at  the  calm  and  silent  evening  hour. 
When  summer-breezes  linger  on  the  wave, 
A  melancholy  voice  is  heard  to  pour 
Its  lonely  sweetness  o'er  poor  Henry's  grave;— 

VOL.  X. 


And  oft,  at  midnight,  airy  strains  arc  heard 
Around  the  grove  where  Ellen's  form  is  laid  ; 
Nor  is  the  dirge  by  village  maidens  fear'd, 
For  lovers'  spirits  guard  the  holy  shade ! 


CHAP,  xxxvr. 

 Oh  f  the  Joy 

Of  young  idea*  painted  on  trie  mind 
In  the  warm  glowing  colour*  fancy  niread* 
On  object*  not  vet  known,  when  all  1*  new. 
And  ail  to  lovely  I  ^  (iDramaj 

We  now  return  to  Languedoc,  and  to  the 
mention  of  Count  De  VuUefort,  the  nobleman 
who  succeeded  to  an  estate  of  the  Marquis  de 
Villeroi,  situated  near  the  monastery  of  St  Clair. 
It  may  be  recollected,  that  this  chateau  was 
uninhabited,  when  St  Aubert  and  his  daughter 
were  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  form- 
er was  much  affected  on  discovering  himself  to 
be  so  near  Chateau-le-Blanc,  a  place  concerning 
which  the  good  old  La  Voisin  afterwards  drop- 
ped some  hints  that  had  alarmed  Emily's  curio* 
aity. 

It  was  in  the  year  1584,  the  beginning  of  that 
in  which  St  Aubert  died,  that  Francis  Bcauveau, 
Count  De  Villefort,  came  into  possession  of  the 
mansions  and  extensive  domain  called  Chateau- 
le- Blanc,  situated  in  the  province  of  Languedoc, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  estate, 
which  during  some  centuries  had  belonged  to 
his  family,  now  descended  to  bim  on  the  decease 
of  his  relative,  the  Marquis  De  Villeroi,  who  had 
been  latterly  a  man  or  reserved  manners  and 
austere  character ;  circumstances  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  duties  of  his  profession,  that  often 
called  him  into  the  field,  had  prevented  any  de- 
gree of  intimacy  with  his  cousin,  the  Count  De 
Villefort.  For  manv  years  they  had  known  lit- 
tle of  each  other,  and  the  Count  received  the  first 
intelligence  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  a 
distant  part  of  France,  together  with  the  instru- 
ments that  gave  him  possession  of  the  domain 
of  Chateau-le-Blanc ;  out  it  was  not  till  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  he  determined  to  visit  that  es- 
tate, when  he  designed  to  pass  the  autumn 
there.  The  scenes  of  Chateau-le-Blanc  often 
came  to  his  remembrance,  heightened  by  the 
touches  which  a  warm  imagination  gives  to 
the  recollection  of  early  pleasures ;  for,  many 
years  before,  in  the  life-time  of  the  Marchioness, 
and  at  that  age  when  the  mind  is  particularly 
sensible  to  impressions  of  gaiety  and  delight,  he 
had  once  visited  this  spot,  and,  though  he  had 
passed  a  long  intervening  period  amidst  the 
vexations  and  tumults  of  public  affairs,  which 
too  frequently  corrode  the  neart  and  vitiate  the 
taste,  the  shades  of  Languedoc  and  the  gran- 
deur of  its  distant  scenery  had  never  been  re- 
membered by  him  with  indifference. 

During  many  years,  the  chateau  had  been 
2e 
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abandoned  by  the  late  Marquis,  and,  being  in- 
habited only  by  an  old  steward  and  his  wife,  had 
been  suffered  to  fall  much  into  decay.  To  su- 
perintend the  repairs,  that  would  be  requisite  to 
make  it  a  comfortable  residence,  had  been  a  prin- 
cipal motive  with  the  Count  for  passing  the  au- 
tumnal months  in  Langucdoc ;  and  neither  the 
remonstrances  or  the  tears  of  the  Countess,  for 
on  urgent  occasions  she  could  weep,  were  power- 
ful enough  to  overcome  his  determination.  She 
prepared,  therefore,  to  obey  the  command  which 
she  could  not  conquer,  and  to  resign  the  gay  as- 
semblies of 'Paris — where  her  beauty  was  gene- 
rally unrivalled,  and  won  the  applause  to  which 
her  wit  had  but  feeble  claim — for  the  twilight 
canopy  of  woods,  the  lonely  grandeur  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  solemnity  of  gothic  halls,  and  of 
long,  long  galleries,  which  echoed  only  the  so- 
litary step  of  a  domestic,  or  the  measured  clink 
that  ascended  from  the  great  clock— ^he  ancient 
monitor  of  the  hall  below.  From  these  melan- 
choly expectations  she  endeavoured  to  relieve 
her  spirits  by  recollecting  all  that  she  had  ever 
heard  concerning  the  joyous  vintage  of  the  plainB 
of  Languedoc !  but  there,  alas !  no  airy  forms 
would  bound  to  the  gay  melody  of  Parisian 
dances,  and  a  view  of  the  rustic  festivities  of 
peasants  could  afford  little  pleasure  to  a  heart, 
in  which  even  the  feelings  of  ordinary  benevo- 
lence had  long  since  decayed  under  the  corrup- 
tions of  luxury. 

The  Count  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the 
children  of  a  former  marriage,  who  he  designed 
should  accompany  him  to  the  south  of  France ; 
Henri,  who  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  in 
the  French  service ;  and  Blanche,  who  was  not 
yet  e'ghtcen,  had  been  hitherto  confined  to  the 
convmt,  where  she  had  been  placed  immediate- 
ly on  her  father's  second  marriage.  The  present 
Countess,  who  had  neither  sufficient  ability  nor 
inclination  to  superintend  the  education  of  her 
daughter-in-law,  had  advised  this  step ;  and  the 
dread  of  superior  beauty  had  since  urged  her  to 
employ  every  art  that  might  prevail  on  the  Count 
to  prolong  the  period  of  Blanche's  seclusion ;  it 
was,  therefore,  with  extreme  mortification  that 
she  now  understood  he  would  no  longer  submit 
on  tins  subject,  yet  it  afforded  her  some  conso- 
lation to  consider,  that,  though  the  Lady  Blanche 
would  emerge  from  the  convent,  the  shades  of 
the  country  would,  for  some  time,  veil  her  beau- 
ty from  the  public  eye. 

On  the  morning  which  commenced  the  jour- 
ney, the  postilions  stopped  at  the  convent,  by 
the  Count's  order,  to  take  up  Blanche,  whose 
heart  beat  with  delight,  at  the  prospect  of  novelty 
and  freedom  now  before  her.  As  the  time  of  her 
departure  drew  nigh,  her  impatience  had  increa- 
sed ;  and  the  last  night,  during  which  she  count- 
ed every  note  of  every  hour,  had  appeared  the 
most  tedious  of  any  sue  had  ever  known.  The 
morning  light,  at  length,  dawned  ;  the  matin- 
I  ell  rang  ;  she  heard  the  nuns  descending  from 


their  chambers,  and  she  started  from  a  sleepless 
pillow,  to  welcome  the  day  which  was  to  eman- 
cipate her  from  the  severities  of  a  cloister,  and 
introduce  her  to  a  world,  where  pleasure  was 
ever  smiling,  and  goodness  ever  blessed — where, 
in  short,  nothing  but  pleasure  and  goodness 
reigned !  When  the  bell  of  the  great  gate  rang, 
and  the  sound  was  followed  by  that  of  carriage- 
wheels,  she  ran,  with  a  palpitating  heart,  to  her 
lattice,  and,  perceiving  ner  father's  carriage  in 
the  court  below,  danced,  with  airy  steps,  along 
the  gallery,  where  she  was  met  by  a  nun  with  a 
summons  from  the  abbess.  In  the  next  moment 
she  was  in  the  parlour,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  Countess,  who  now  appeared  to  her  as  an 
angel  that  was  to  lead  her  into  happiness.  But)  i 
the  emotions  of  the  Countess,  on  beholding  her, 
were  not  in  unison  with  those  of  Blanche,  who  I 
had  never  appeured  so  lovely  as  at  this  moment,  J 
when  her  countenance,  animated  by  the  light-  \ 
ning  smile  of  joy,  glowed  with  the  beauty  of  i 
happy  innocence. 

After  conversing  for  a  few  minutes  with  the 
Abbess,  the  Countess  rose  to  go.  This  was  the 
moment  which'  Blanche  had  anticipated  with 
such  eager  expectation,  the  summit  from  which 
she  looked  down  upon  the  fairy-land  of  happi- 
ness, and  surveyed  all  its  enchantment ; — was  it 
a  moment,  then,  for  tears  of  regret  ?  Yet  it  was 
so.  She  turned,  with  an  altered  and  dejected 
countenance,  to  her  young  companions,  who 
were  come  to  bid  her  farewell,  ana  wept !  Even 
my  Lady  Abbess,  so  stately  and  so  solemn,  she 
saluted  with  a  degree  of  sorrow,  which  an  hour 
before  she  would  nave  believed  it  impossible  to 
feel,  and  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  consi- 
dering how  reluctantly  we  all  part,  even  with 
im pleasing  objects,  when  the  separation  is  con- 
sciously for  ever.  Again  she  kissed  the  poor 
nuns,  and  then  followed  the  Countess  from  that 
spot  with  tears,  which  she  expected  to  leave 
only  with  smiles. 

But  the  presence  of  her  father,  and  the  variety 
of  objects  on  the  road,  soon  engaged  her  atten- 
tion, and  dissipated  the  shade  which  tender  re- 
gret had  thrown  upon  her  spirits.  Inattentive 
to  a  conversation  which  was  passing  between  the 
Countess  and  a  Mademoiselle  Beam,  her  friend, 
Blanche  sat,  lost  in  pleasing  reverie,  as  she 
watched  the  clouds  floating  silently  along  the 
blue  expanse,  now  veiling  the  sun  and  stretch- 
ing their  shadows  along  the  distant  scene,  and 
then  disclosing  all  his  brightness.  The  journey 
continued  to  give  Blanche  inexpressible  delight, 
for  new  scenes  of  nature  were  every  instant 
opening  to  her  view,  and  her  fancy  became  stored 
with  gay  and  beautiful  imagery. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  that 
the  travellers  came  within  view  of  Chateau-le- 
Blanc,  the  romantic  beauty  of  whose  situation 
strongly  impressed  the  imagination  of  Blanche, 
who  observed,  with  sublime  astonishment,  the 
Pyrcncan  mountains,  which  had  been  seen  only 
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Tit  a  distance  during  the  day,  now  rising  within 
a  few  leagues,  with  their  wild  cliffs  and  immense 
precipices,  which  the  evening  clouds,  floating 
round  them,  now  disclosed,  and  again  veiled. 
The  setting  rays,  that  tinged  their  snowy  sum- 
mits  with  a  roseate  hue,  touched  their  lower 
points  with  various  colouring,  while  the  bluish 
tint,  that  pervaded  their  shadowy  recesses,  gave 
the  strength  of  contrast  to  the  splendour  of  light. 
The  plains  of  Languedoc,  blushing  with  the  pur- 
ple vine,  and  diversified  with  groves  of  mulberry , 
almond,  and  olives,  spread  far  to  the  north  and 
the  east :  to  the  south  appeared  the  Mediter- 
l  ranean,  clear  as  crystal,  and  blue  as  the  heavens 
it  reflected,  bearing  on  its  bosom  vessels,  whose 
,  white  sails  caught  the  sun-beams,  and  gave 
i  animation  to  the  scene.  On  a  high  promontory, 
washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
stood  her  father's  mansion,  almost  secluded  from 
the  eye  by  woods  of  intermingled  pine,  oak,  and 
chesnut,  which  crowned  the  eminence,  and 
sloped  towards  the  plains,  on  one  side ;  while, 
on  the  other,  they  extended  to  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  sea-shores. 

As  Blanche  drew  nearer,  the  gothic  features 
of  this  ancient  mansion  successively  appeared — 
first  an  embattled  turret  risiug  above  the  trees 
— then  the  broken  arch  of  an  immense  gate- way 
retiring  beyond  them  ;  and  she  almost  fancied 
herself  approaching  a  castle,  such  as  is  often 
celebrated  in  early  story,  where  the  knights  look 
out  from  the  battlements  on  some  champion  be- 
i  low,  who,  clothed  in  black  armour,  comes,  with 
his  companions,  to  rescue  the  fair  lady  of  his 
love  from  the  oppression  of  his  rival ;  a  sort  of 
legends,  to  which  she  had  once  or  twice  obtain- 
ed access  in  the  library  of  her  convent,  that,  like 
many  others  belonging  to  the  monks,  was  stored 
with  these  relics  of  romantic  fiction.  • 
The  carriages  stopped  at  a  gate  which  led  in- 
to the  domain  of  the  chateau,  but  which  was 
now  fastened  ;  and  the  great  bell,  that  had  for- 
merly served  to  announce,  the  arrival  of  stran- 
gers, having  long  since  fallen  from  its  station,  a 
servant  climbed  over  a  ruined  part  of  the  adjoin- 
ing wall,  to  give  notice  to  those  within  ot  the 
arrival  of  their  lord. 

As  Blanche  leaned  from  the  coach  window, 
|  she  resigned  herself  to  the  sweet  and  gentle  emo- 
I  tions  which  the  hour  and  the  scenery  awakened. 
The  sun  had  now  left  the  earth,  and  twilight 
began  to  darken  the  mountains ;  while  the  dis- 
tant waters,  reflecting  the  blush  that  still  glow- 
ed in  the  west,  appeared  like  a  line  of  light 
skirting  the  horizon.  The  low  murmur  of  waves 
breaking  on  the  shore,  came  in  the  breeze,  and, 
now  and  then,  the  melancholy  dashing  of  oars 
was  feebly  heard  from  a  distance.  She  was  suf- 
fered to  indulge  her  pensive  mood,  for  the 
thoughts  of  the  rest  of  the  party  were  silently 
engaged  upon  the  subjects  of  their  several  inte- 
rests. Meanwhile,  the  Countess,  reflecting  with 
regret  upon  the  gay  parties  she  had  left  at  Paris, 


surveyed,  with  disgust,  what  she  thought  the 
gloomy  woods  and  solitary  wildness  of  the  scene ; 
and,  shrinking  from  the  prospect  of  being  shut 
in  an  old  castle,  was  prepared  to  meet  every 
ect  with  displeasure.  The  feelings  of  Henri 
were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Countess  ; 
he  gave  a  mournful  sigh  to  the  delights  of  the 
capital,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  a  lady,  who, 
he  believed,  had  engaged  his  affections,  and  who 
had  certainly  fascinated  his  imagination  ;  but 
the  surrounding  country,  and  die  mode  of  life 
on  which  he  was  entering,  had,  for  him,  at  least, 
the  charm  of  novelty,  and  his  regret  was  soften- 
ed by  the  gay  expectations  of  youth. 

The  gates  being  at  length  unbarred,  the  car- 
riage moved  slowly  on,  under  the  spreading 
chesnuts  that  almost  excluded  the  remains  of 
day,  following  what  had  been  formerly  a  road, 
but  which  now,  overgrown  with  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, could  be  traced  only  by  the  boundary, 
formed  by  trees,  on  either  side,  and  which  wound 
for  near  half  a  mile  among  the  woods  before  it 
reached  the  chateau-  This  was  the  very  avenue 
that  St  Aubert  and  Emily  had  formerly  entered, 
on  their  first  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood,  with 
the  hope  of  finding  a  house  that  would  receive 
them  for  the  night,  and  had  so  abruptly  quitted, 
on  perceiving  the  wildness  of  the  place,  and  a 
figure  which  the  postilion  had  fancied  was  a 
robber. 

What  a  dismal  place  is  this !  exclaimed  the 
Countess,  as  the  carriage  penetrated  the  deeper 
recesses  of  the  woods.  Surely,  my  lord,  you  do 
not  mean  to  pass  all  the  autumn  in  this  barba- 
rous spot !  One  ought  to  bring  hither  a  cup  of 
the  waters  of  Lethe,  that  the  remembrance  of 
pleasanter  scenes  may  not  heighten,  at  least,  the 
natural  dreariness  of  these. 

I  shall  be  governed  by  circumstances,  madam, 
said  the  Count ;  this  barbarous  spot  was  inhabi- 
ted by  my  ancestors. 

The  carriage  now  stopped  at  the  chateau, 
where,  at  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  appeared 
the  old  steward  and  the  Parisian  servants,  who 
had  been  sent  to  prepare  the  chateau,  waiting 
to  receive  their  lord.  Lady  Blanche  now  per- 
ceived that  the  edifice  was  not  built  entirely  in 
the  gothic  style,  but  that  it  had  additions  of  a 
more  modern  date  ;  the  large  and  gloomy  hall, 
however,  into  which  she  now  entered,  was  en- 
tirely gothic ;  and  sumptuous  tapestry,  which 
it  was  now  too  dark  to  distinguish,  hung  upon 
the  walls,  and  depictured  scenes  from  some  of 
the  ancient  Provencal  romances.  A  vast  go- 
thic window,  embroidered  with  clemath  and 
eglantine,  that  ascended  to  the  south,  led  the 
eye,  now  that  the  casements  were  thrown  open, 
through  this  verdant  shade,  over  a  sloping  lawn, 
to  the  tops  of  dark  woods  that  hung  upon  the 
brow  of  the  promontory.  Beyond  appeared  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  stretching  far  to 
the  south  and  to  the  east,  where  they  were  lost 
in  the  horizon  ;  while  to  the  north-east,  they 
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were  bounded  by  the  luxuriant  shores  of  Lan- 
guedoc  and  Provence,  enriched  with  wood,  and 
gay  with  vines  and  sloping  pasture ;  and,  to  the 
Bouth-west,  by  the  majestic  Pyrenees,  now  fa- 
ding from  the  eye  beneath  the  gradual  gloom. 

Blanche,  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  stopped  a 
moment  to  observe  this  lovely  prosnect,  which 
the  evening  twilight  obscured,  yet  aid  not  con- 
ceaL  But  she  was  quickly  awakened  from  the 
complacent  delight  which  this  scene  had  dif- 
fused upon  her  mind,,  by  the  Countess,  who, 
discontented  with  every  object  around,  and  im- 
patient for  refreshment  and  repose,  hastened 
forward  to  a  large  parlour,  whose  cedar  wain- 
scot, narrow-pointed  casements,  and  dark  ceiling 
of  carved  cypress  wood,  gave  it  an  aspect  of  pe- 
culiar gloom,  which  the  dingy  green  velvet  of 
the  chairs  and  couches,  fringed  with  tarnished 
gold,  had  once  been  designed  to  enliven. 

While  the  Countess  inn uired  for  refreshment, 
the  Count,  attended  by  bis  son,  went  to  look 
over  some  part  of  the  chateau ;  and  Lady 
Blanche  reluctantly  remained  to  witness  the  dis- 
content and  ill-humour  of  her  step-mother. 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  desolate 
place  ?  said  her  ladyship  to  the  old  house- 
keeper, who  came  to  pay  her  duty. — Above 
twenty  years,  your  ladyslup,  on  the  next  feast 
of  St  Jerome. 

How  happened  it  that  you  have  lived  here  so 
long,  and  almost  alone,  too  ?  I  understood  that 
the  chateau  had  been  shut  up  for  some  years. 

Yes,  madam,  it  was  for  many  years  after  my 
late  lord,  the  Count,  went  to  the  wars ;  but  it 
is  above  twenty  years  since  I  and  my  husband 
came  into  his  service.  The  place  is  so  large,  and 
has  of  late  been  so  lonely,  that  we  were  lost  in 
it,  and,  after  some  time,  we  went  to  live  in  a 
cottage  at  the  end  of  the  woods,  near  some  of 
the  tenants,  and  came  to  look  after  the  chateau 
every  now  and  then.  When  my  lord  returned 
to  1-  ranee,  from  the  wars,  he  took  a  dislike  to 
the  place,  and  never  came  to  live  here  again,  and 
so  be  was  satisfied  with  our  remaining  at  the 
cottage.  Alas — alas !  how  the  chateau  is  chan- 
ged from  what  it  once  was !  What  delight  my 
late  lady  used  to  take  in  it !  I  well  remember 
when  she  came  here  a  bride,  and  how  fine  it 
was.  Now,  it  has  been  neglected  so  long,  and 
is  gone  into  such  decay !  I  snail  never  see  those 
days  again ! 

The.  Countess  appearing  to  be  somewhat 
offended  by  the  thoughtless  simplicity  with 
which  the  old  woman  regretted  former  times, 
Dorothee  added — But  the  chateau  will  now  be 
inhabited,  and  cheerful  again;  not  all  the  world 
could  tempt  me  to  live  in  it  alone. 

Well,  the  experiment  will  not  be  made,  I 
believe,  said  the  Countess,  displeased  that  her 
own  silence  had  been  unable  to  awe  the  loqua- 
city of  this  rustic  old  housekeeper,  now  spared 
from  farther  attendance  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Count,  who  said  he  had  been  viewing  part  of 


the  chateau,  and  found  that  it  would  require 
considerable  repairs,  and  some  alterations,  before 
it  would  be  perfectly  comfortable  as  a  place  of 
residence.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  lord,  re- 
plied the  Countess. — And  why  sorry,  madam? — 
Because  the  place  will  ill  repay  your  trouble ; 
and  were  it  even  a  paradise,  it  would  be  insuffer- 
able at  such  a  distance  from  Paris. 

The  Count  made  no  reply,  but  walked 
abruptly  to  a  window. — There  are  windows, 
my  lord,  but  they  neither  admit  entertainment 
nor  light ;  they  shew  only  a  scene  of  savage 
nature. 

I  am  at  a  loss,  madam,  said  the  Count,  to 
conjecture  what  you  mean  by  savage  nature. 
Do  those  plains,  or  those  woods,  or  that  fine  ex- 
panse of  water,  deserve  the  name? 

Those  mountains  certainly  do,  my  lord,  re- 
joined the  Countess,  pointing  to  the  Pyrenees  ; 
and  this  chateau,  though  not  a  work  of  rude 
nature,  is  to  my  taste,  at  least,  one  of  savage 
art. — The  Count  coloured  highly. — This  place, 
madam,  was  the  work  of  my  ancestors,  said  he, 
and  you  must  allow  me  to  say,  that  your  pre- 
sent conversation  discovers  neither  good  taste  nor 
good  manners. — Blanche,  now  shocked  at  an  al- 
tercation which  appeared  to  be  increasing  to  a 
serious  disagreement,  rose  to  leave  the  room, 
when  her  mother's  woman  entered  it,  and  the 
Countess,  immediately  desiring  to  be  shewn  to 
her  own  apartment,  withdrew,  attended  by 
Mademoiselle  Beam. 

Lady  Blanche,  it  being  not  yet  dark,  took 
this  opportunity  of  exploring  new  scenes,  and, 
leaving  the  parlour,  she  passed  from  the  hall 
into  a  wide  gallery,  whose  walls  were  decorated 
by  marble  pilasters,  which  supported  an  arched 
roof,  composed  of  a  rich  mosaic  work.  Through 
a  distant  window,  that  seemed  to  terminate  the  y 
gallery,  were  seen  the  purple  clouds  of  evening, 
and  a  landscape,  whose  features,  thinly  veiled 
in  twilight,  no  longer  appeared  distinctly,  but, 
blended  into  one  grand  mass,  stretched  to  the 
horizon,  coloured  only  with  a  tint  of  solemn 
grey. 

The  gallery  terminated  in  a  saloon,  to  which 
the  window  she  had  seen  through  an  open  door 
belonged;  but  the  increasing  dusk  permitted 
her  only  an  imperfect  view  of  this  apartment, 
which  seemed  to  be  magnificent,  and  of  modern 
architecture;  though  it  had  been  either  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay,  or  had  never  been  properly 
finished.  The  windows,  which  were  numerous 
and  large,  descended  low,  and  afforded  a  very 
extensive,  and,  what  Blanche's  fancy  represent- 
ed to  be,  a  very  lovely  prospect ;  and  she  stood 
for  some  time  surveying  the  grey  obscurity,  and 
depicturing  imaginary  woods  and  mountains, 
valleys  and  rivers,  on  this  scene  of  night ;  her 
solemn  sensations  rather  assisted,  than  inter- 
rupted, by  the  distant  bark  of  a  watch-dog,  and 
by  the  breese,  as  it  trembled  upon  the  light 
foliage  of  the  shrubs.  Now  and  then  appeared 
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for  a  moment,  among  the  woods,  a  cottage  light; 
and,  at  length,  was  heard,  afar  off,  the  evening 
bell  of  a  convent,  dying  on  the  air.  When  she 
l  withdrew  her  thoughts  from  these  subjects  of 
j  fanciful  delight,  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the 
saloon  somewhat  awed  her ;  and,  having  sought 
j  the  door  of  the  gallery,  and  pursued,  for  a  con- 
•  aiderable  time,  a  dark  paasage,  she  came  to  a 
'  hall,  but  one  totally  different  from  that  she  had 
formerly  seen.  By  the  twilight,  admitted  through 
an  open  portico,  she  could  just  distinguish  this 
apartment  to  be  of  very  light  and  airy  architec- 
ture, and  that  it  was  paved  with  white  marble, 
pillars  of  which  supported  the  roof,  that  rose 
into  arches  built  in  the  Moorish  style.  While 
Blanche  Btood  on  the  steps  of  this  portico,  the 
moon  rose  over  the  sea,  and  gradually  disclosed, 
in  partial  light,  the  beauties  of  the  eminence  on 
which  she  stood,  whence  a  lawn,  now  rude  and 
overgrown  with  high  grass,  sloped  to  the  woods, 
that,  almost  surrounding  the  chateau,  extended 
in  a  grand  sweep  down  the  southern  sides  of  the 
promontory,  to  the  very  margin  of  the  ocean. 
Beyond  the  woods,  on  the  north  side,  appeared 
a  long  tract  of  the  plains  of  Languedoc;  and, 
to  the  east,  the  landscape  she  had  before  dimly 
seen,  with  the  towers  ot  a  monastery,  illumined 
by  the  moon,  rising  over  dark  groves. 

The  soft  and  shadowy  tint  that  overspread 
the  scene,  the  waves  undulating  in  the  moon- 
light, and  their  low  and  measured  murmurs  on 
the  beach,  were  circumstances  that  united  to 
elevate  the  unaccustomed  mind  of  Blanche  to 
enthusiasm. 

And  have  I  lived  in  this  glorious  world  so 
long,  said  she,  and  never  till  now  beheld  such 
a  prospect — never  experienced  these  delights! 
Every  peasant  girl,  on  my  father's  domain,  has 
viewed  from  her  infancy  the  face  of  nature ;  has 
ranged  at  liberty  her  romantic  wilds,  while  I 
have  been  shut  in  a  cloister  from  the  view  of 
these  beautiful  appearances,  which  were  design- 
ed to  enchant  all  eyes,  and  awaken  all  hearts. 
How  can  the  poor  nuns  and  friars  feel  the  full 
fervour  of  devotion,  if  they  never  see  the  sun 
rise  or  set?  Never,  till  this  evening,  did  I  know 
whst  true  devotion  is;  for  never  before  did  I 
see  the  sun  sink  below  the  vast  earth!  To- 
morrow, for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  will  see 
it  rise.  O,  who  would  live  in  Paris,  to  look  upon 
;  black  walls  and  dirty  streets,  when  in  the  coun- 
try, they  might  gase  on  the  blue  heavens  and 
all  the  green  earth ! 

This  enthusiastic  soliloquy  was  interrupted 
by  a  rustling  noise  in  the  hall ;  and,  while  the 
loneliness  of  the  place  made  her  sensible  to  fear, 
she  thought  she  perceived  something  moving 
between  the  pillars.  For  a  moment  she  con- 
tinued nlently  observing  it,  till,  ashamed  of  her 
ridiculous  apprehensions,  she  recollected  courage 
enough  to  demand  who  was  there.  O,  my  young 
I  lady,  it  it  you?  said  the  old  housekeeper!  who 


was  come  to  shut  the  windows ;  I  am  glad  it  is 

you.  The  manner  in  which  she  spoke  this,  with 
a  faint  breath,  rather  surprised  Blanche,  who 
said,  You  seemed  frightened,  Dorothee;  what 
is  the  matter  ? 

No.  not  frightened,  ma'amselle,  replied  Doro- 
thee, hesitating,  and  trying  to  appear  composed  ; 
but  I  am  old,  and — a  little  matter  startles  me.— 
The  lady  Blanche  smiled  at  the  distinction.  I 
am  glad  that  my  lord  the  Count  is  come  to  live 
at  the  chateau,  ma'amselle,  continued  Dorothee ; 
for  it  has  been  many  a  year  deserted,  and  dreary 
enough  ;  now  the  place  will  look  a  little  as  it 
used  to  do,  when  my  poor  lady  waa  alive- 
Blanche  inquired  how  long  it  was  since  the 
Marchioness  died?— Alas!  my  lady!  replied 
Dorothee,  so  lone — that  I  have  ceased  to  count 
the  years!  The  place,  to  my  mind,  has  mourned 
ever  since,  ana  I  am  sure  my  lord's  vassals 
have !  But  you  have  lost  yourself,  ma'amselle 
—shall  I  shew  you  to  the  other  side  of  the 
chateau  ? 

Blanche  inquired  how  long  this  part  of  the 
edifice  had  been  built.  Soon  after  my  lord's 
marriage,  ma'am,  replied  Dorothee.  The  place 
was  large  enoueh  without  this  addition,  for 
many  rooms  of  the  old  building  were  even  then 
never  made  use  of,  and  my  lord  had  a  princely 
household  too;  but  he  thought  the  ancient 
mansion  gloomy,  and  gloomy  enough  it  is  I— 
Lady  Blanche  now  desired  to  be  shewn*  to  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  chateau ;  and,  as  the  pas- 
sages were  entirely  dark,  Dorothee  conducted 
her  along  the  edge  of  the  lawn  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  edifice,  where,  a  door  opening  into 
the  great  hall,  she  was  met  by  Mademoiselle 
Beam.  Where  have  you  been  so  long?  said 
she  ;  I  hsd  begun  to  think  some  wonderful  ad- 
venture had  befallen  you,  and  that  the  giant  of 
this  enchanted  castle,  or  the  ghost  which  no 
doubt  haunts  it,  had  conveyed  you  through  a 
trap-door  into  some  subterranean  vault,  whence 
you  waa  never  to  return. 

No,  replied  Blanche,  laughingly,  you  seem  to 
love  adventures  so  well,  that  I  leave  them  for 
you  to  achieve. 

Well,  I  am  willing  to  achieve  them,  provided 
I  am  allowed  to  describe  them. 

My  dear  Mademoiselle  Beam,  said  Henri,  as 
he  met  her  at  the  door  of  the  parlour,  no  ghost 
of  these  days  would  be  so  savage  as  to  impose 
silence  on  you.  Our  ghosts  are  more  civilized 
than  to  condemn  a  lady  to  a  purgatory  severer 
even  than  their  own,  be  it  what  it  may. 

Mademoiselle  Ream  replied  only  by  a  laugh  ; 
and,  the  Count  now  entering  the  room,  supper 
was  served,  during  which  he  spoke  little,  fre- 
quently appeared  to  be  abstracted  from  the  com- 
pany, anu  more  than  once  remarked,  that  the 
place  was  greatly  altered  since  he  had  last  seen 
it.  •  Many  years  have  intervened  since  that  pe- 
riod, said  he ;  and,  though  the  grand  features 
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of  the  scenery,  admit  6f  no  change,  they  impress 
me  with  sensations  very  different  from  those  I 
formerly  experienced. 

Did  these  scenes,  sir,  said  Blanche,  ever  ap- 
pear more  lovely  than  they  do  now?  To  me 
this  seems  hardly  possible. — The  Count,  regard- 
ing her  with  a  melancholy  smile,  said,  They 
once  were  as  delightful  to  me  as  they  are  now 
to  you ;  the  landscape  is  not  changed,  but  time 
has  changed  me ;  from  my  mind  the  illusion 
which  gave  spirit  to  the  colouring  of  nature  is 
fading  fast !  If  you  live,  my  dear  Blanche,  to 
revisit  this  spot,  at  the  distance  of  many  years, 
you  will,  perhaps,  remember  and  understand 
the  feelings  of  your  father. 
.  Lady  Blanche,  affected  by  these  words,  re- 
mained silent ;  she  looked  forward  to  the  pe- 
riod which  the  Count  anticipated,  and  consider- 
ing, that  he,  who  now  spoke,  would  then  pro- 
bably be  no  more,  her  eyes,  bent  to  the  ground, 
were  filled  with  tears.  She  gave  her  hand  to 
her  father,  who,  smiling  affectionately,  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  went  to  a  window  to  conceal  Ills 
emotion. 

The  fatigues  of  the  day  made  the  party  sepa- 
rate at  an  early  hour,  when  Blanche  retired 
through  a  long  oak  gallery  to  her  chamber, 
whose  spacious  and  lofty  walls,  high  antiquated 
casements,  and,  what  was  the  effect  of  these,  its 
gloomy  air,  did  not  reconcile  her  to  its  remote 
situation  in  this  ancient  building.  The  furni- 
ture, also,  was  of  ancient  date ;  the  bed  was  of 
blue  damask,  trimmed  with  tarnished  gold  lace, 
and  its  lofty  tester  rose  in  the  form  of  a  canopy, 
whence  the  curtains  descended,  like  those  of 
such  tents  as  are  sometimes  represented  in  old 
pictures,  and,  indeed,  much  resembling  those 
exhibited  on  the  faded  tapestry,  with  which  the 
chamber  was  hung.  To  Blanche,  every  object 
here  was  matter  of  curiosity ;  and,  taking  the 
light  from  her  woman  to  examine  the  tapestry, 
she  perceived  that  it  represented  scenes  from 
the  walls  of  Troy,  though  the  almost  colourless 
worsted  now  mocked  the  glowing  actions  they 
once  had  painted.  She  laughed  at  the  ludicrous 
absurdity  she  observed,  till  recollecting  that  the 
hands  which  had  wove  it,  were,  like  the  poet, 
whose  thoughts  of  fire  they  had  attempted  to 
express,  long  since  mouldered  into  dust,  a  train 
of  melancholy  ideas  passe  d  over  her  mind,  and 
she  almost  wept. 

■  Having  given  her  woman  a  strict  injunction 
to  awaken  her  before  sun-rise,  she  dismissed 
her ;  and  then,  to  dissipate  the  gloom  which 
reflection  had  cast  upon  her  spirits,  opened  one 
of  the  high  ensemcnts,  and  was  again  cheered 
by  the  face  of  living  nature.  The  shadowy 
earth,  the  air,  and  tVean — all  was  still.  Along 
the  deep  serene  of  the  heavenB  a  few  light  clouds 
floated  slowly,  through  whose  skirts  the  stars 
now  seemed  to  tremble,  and  now  to  emerge  with 
purer  splendour.  Blanche's  thoughts  arose  in- 
voluntarily to  the  Great  Author  of  the  sublime 


objects  she  contemplated,  and  she  breathed  af 
prayer  of  finer  devotion  than  any  she  had  cver\ 
uttered  beneath  the  vaulted  roof  of  a  cloister.  I 
At  this  casement  she  remained  till  the  glooms 
of  midnight  were  stretched  over  the  prospect 
She  then  retired  to  her  pillow,  and,  with  gay 
visions  of  to-morrow,  to  those  sweet  slumbtrs 
which  health  and  happy  innocence  only  know. 

To-morrow,  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 


CHAP.  XXXVII. 

What  trairs]>or{  to  rctracr  our  surly  |>luys. 
Our  «ury  wim,  when  each  thine  Joy  »u  pplied, 
Tl*  w ix ids,  tin-  mountains,  and  Llii:  warbling  maw 
Of  the  wild  brook*! 

Thomxox. 

Blanche's  slumbers  continued,  till  long  af- 
ter the  hour  which  she  had  so  impatiently  an- 
ticipated ;  for  her  woman,  fatigued  with  tra- 
velling, did  not  call  her  till  breakfast  was  near- 
ly ready.  Her  disappointment,  however,  was 
instantly  forgotten,  when,  on  opening  the  case- 
ment, she  8a w,  on  one  hand,  the  wide  sea  spark- 
ling in  the  morning  rays,  with  its  stealing  sails 
ana  glancing  oars ;  ana,  on  the  other,  the  fresh 
woods,  the  plains  far-stretching,  and  the  blue 
mountains,  all  glowing  with  the  splendour  of 
the  day. 

As  she  inspired  the  pure  breeze,  health  spread 
a  deeper  blush  upon  her  countenance,  and  plea- 
sure danced  in  her  eyes. 

Who  could  first  invent  convents !  said  she, , 
and  who  could  first  persuade  people  to  go  into  \ 
tli  Lin  ?  and  to  make  religion  a  pretence,  too, 
where  all  that  should  inspire  it  is  so  carefully 
shut  out !  God  is  best  pleased  with  the  homage 
of  a  grateful  heart ;  and  when  we  view  his  glo- 
ries, we  feel  most  grateful.  I  never  felt  so  much  | 
devotion,  during  the  many  dull  years  I  was  in  i 
the  convent,  as  I  nave  done  in  the  few  hours 
that  I  have  been  here,  where  I  need  only  look 
on  all  around  me — to  adore  God  in  my  inmost 
heart  1 

Saying  this,  she  left  the  window,  bounded 
along  the  gallery,  and,  in  the  next  moment, 
was  in  the  breakfast-room,  where  the  Count 
was  already  seated.  The  cheerfulness  of  a 
bright  sun-shine  had  dispersed  the  melancholy 
glooms  of  his  reflections,  a  pleasant  smile  was 
on  his  countenance,  and  he  spoke  in  an  enliven- 
ing voice  to  Blanche,  whose  heart  echoed  back 
the  tones.  Henri,  and  soon  after  the  Countess, 
with  Mademoiselle  Beam,  appeared,  and  the 
whole  party  seemed  to  acknowledge  the  influ- 
ence of  the  scene ;  even  the  Countess  was  so 
much  re-animated  as  to  receive  the  civilities  of 
her  husband  with  complacency,  and  but  once 
forgot  her  good  humour,  which  was  when  sbe 
asked  whether  they  had  any  neighbours  who 
were  likely  to  make  this  barbarous  rpot  more  to- 
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lerable,  and  whether  the  Count  believed  it  pos- 
sible for  her  to  exist  here  without  some  amuse- 
ment? 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  party  dispersed ;  the 
Count,  ordering  his  steward  to  attend  him  in 
the  library,  went  to  surrey  the  condition  of  his 
premises,  and  to  Tisit  some  of  his  tenants; 
Henri  hastened  with  alacrity  to  the  shore  to 
examine  a  boat  that  was  to  bear  them  on  a  little 
voyage  in  the  evening,  and  to  superintend  the 
adjustment  of  a  silk  awning ;  whde  the  Coun- 
tess, attended  by  Mademoiselle  Beam,  retired 
to  an  apartment  on  the  modern  side  of  the  cha- 
teau, which  was  fitted  up  with  airy  elegance ; 
and,  as  the  windows  opened  upon  balconies  that 
fronted  the  sea,  she  was  there  saved  from  a  view 
of  the  horrid  Pyrenees.  Here,  while  she  recli- 
ned on  a  sofa,  and,  casting  her  languid  eyes 
over  the  ocean,  which  appeared  beyond  the 
wood-tops,  indulged  in  the  luxuries  of  ennui, 
her  companion  read  aloud  a  sentimental  novel 
on  some  fashionable  system  of  philosophy,  for 
the  Countess  was  herself  somewhat  of  a  philo- 
sopher, especially  as  to  infidelity  ;  and  among  a 
certain  circle  her  opinions  were  waited  for  with 
impatience,  and  received  as  doctrines. 

The  Lady  Blanche,  meanwhile,  hastened  to 
indulge,  amidst  the  wide  wood-walks  around 
the  chateau,  her  new  enthusiasm,  where,  as  she 
wandered  under  the  shades,  her  gay  spirits  gra- 
dually yielded  to  pensive  complacency.  Now 
she  moved  with  solemn  steps  beneath  the  gloom 
of  thickly  interwoven  branches,  where  the  fresh 
dew  still  hung  upon  every  flower  that  peeped 
from  among  the  grass ;  and  now  trippea  spor- 
tively along  the  path  on  which  the  sunbeams 
darted  and  the  chequered  foliage  trembled— 
where  the  tender  greens  of  the  beech,  the  aca- 
cia, and  the  mountain  ash,  mingling  with  the 
solemn  tints  of  the  cedar,  the  pine,  and  cypress, 
exhibited  as  fine  a  contrast  of  colouring  as  the 
majestic  oak  and  oriental  plane  did  of  form,  to 
the  feathery  lightness  of  the  cork-tree  and  the 
waving  grace  of  the  poplar. 

Having  reached  a  rustic  seat  within  a  deep 
recess  of  the  woods,  she  rested  a  while,  and,  as 
her  eyes  caught,  through  a  distant  opening,  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, with  the  white  sail  gliding  on  its  bosom,  or 
of  the  broad  mountain  glowinp  beneath  the 
mid-day  sun,  her  mind  experienced  somewhat 
of  that  exquisite  delight  which  awakens  the  fancy 
and  leads  to  poetry.  The  hum  of  bees  alone 
broke  the  stillness  around  her,  as,  with  other 
insects  of  various  hues,  they  riported  gailv  in 
the  shade,  or  sipped  sweets  from  the  fresh 
flowers ;  and,  while  Blanche  watched  a  butterfly 
flitting  from  bud  to  bud,  she  indulged  herself 
in  imagining  the  pleasures  of  its  short  day,  till 
she  had  composed  the  following  stanzas:— 


THE  BUTTERFLY  TO  HI8  LOVE. 

What  bow'ry  dell,  with  fragrant  breath,  * 
Courts  thee  to  stay  thy  airy  flight ; 

Nor  seek  again  the  purple  heath, 
So  oft  the  scene  of  gay  delight  ? 

Long  I've  watch'd  i*  the  lily's  bell, 

Whose  whiteness  stole  the  morning's  beam  ; 

No  flutt'ring  sounds  thy  coming  tell, 
No  waving  wings,  at  distance,  gleam. 

But  fountain  fresh,  nor  breathing  grove, 
Nor  sunny  mead,  nor  blossom  d  tree, 

So  sweet  as  lily's  cell  shall  prove,— 
The  bower  of  constant  love  and  me. 

When  April  buds  begin  to  blow, 
The  primrose,  and  the  hare-bell  blue, 

That  on  the  verdant  moss-bank  grow, 
With  violet  cups,  that  weep  in  dew ; 

MTien  wanton  gales  breathe  through  the  shade, 
And  shake  the  blooms,  and  steal  their  sweets, 

And  swell  the  song  of  ev'ry  glade, 
I  range  the  forest's  green  retreats : 

There,  through  the  tangled  wood-walks  play, 
Where  no  rude  urchin  paces  near, 

Where  sparely  peeps  the  sultry  day, 
And  light  dews  freshen  all  the  air. 

High  on  a  sun-beam  oft  I  sport, 
O'er  bower  and  fountain,  vale  and  hill ; 

Oft  ev'ry  blushing  flow'ret  court, 
That  hangs  it*  head  o'er  winding  ruL 

But  these  111  leave  to  be  thy  guide, 
And  shew  thee  where  the  jesa'nune  spreads 

Her  snowy  leaf,  where  May-flow'ra  hide, 
And  rose-buds  rear  their  peeping  heads : 

With  me  the  mountain's  summit  scale, 
And  taste  the  wild-thyme's  honey 'd  bloom, 

Whose  fragrance,  floating  on  the  gale, 
Oft  leads  me  to  the  cedar's  gloom. 

Yet,  yet,  no  sound  comes  in  the  breese ! 

What  shade  thus  dares  to  tempt  thy  stay  ? 
Once,  me  alone  thou  wish'd  to  please, 

And  with  me  only  thou  would'st  stray. 

But,  while  thy  long  delay  I  mourn. 

And  chide  the  sweet  shades  for  their  guile, 
Thou  may'st  be  true,  and  they  forlorn, 

And  fairy  favours  court  thy  smile. 

The  tiny  queen  of  fairy-land, 

Who  knows  thy  speed,  hath  sent  thee  far, 
To  bring,  or  ere  the  night-watch  stand, 

Rich  essence  for  her  shadowy  car ; 

Perchance  her  acorn -cups  to  fill 
With  nectar  from  the  Indian  rose, 

Or  gather,  near  some  haunted  rill, 
May-dews,  that  lull  to  sleep  Love's  woes  ; 
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Or,  o'er  the  mountains,  bade  thee  fly, 

To  tell  her  fairy  love  to  speed, 
When  evening  steals  upon  the  »ky, 

To  dance  along  the  twilight  mead. 

But  now  I  see  thee  sailing  low. 

Gay  as  the  brightest  flow'rs  of  spring, 

Thy  coat  of  blue  and  jet  I  know, 
And  well  thy  gold  and  purple  wing. 

Borne  on  the  gale,  thou  com  est  to  me  { 
O  !  welcome,  welcome  to  my  home  ! 

In  lily's  cell  well  live  in  glee, 
Together  o'er  the  mountains  roam ! 

When  Lady  Blanche  returned  to  the  chateau, 
instead  of  going  to  the  apartment  of  the  Coun- 
tess, she  amused  herself  with  wandering  oyer 
that  part  of  the  edifice  which  she  had  not  yet 
examined,  of  which  the  most  ancient  first  at- 
tracted her  curiosity;  for,  though  what  she  had 
seen  of  the  modern  was  gay  and  elegant,  there 
was  something  in  the  former  more  interesting 
to  her  imagination.  Having  passed  up  the  great 
staircase  and  through  the  oak  gallery,  she  en- 
tered upon  a  long  suite  of  chambers,  whose  walls 
were  either  hung  with  tapestry  or  wainscoted 
with  cedar,  the  furniture  of  which  looked  al- 
most as  ancient  as  the  rooms  themselves :  the 
spacious  fire-places,  where  no  mark  of  social 
cheer  remained,  presented  an  image  of  cold  de- 
solation ;  and  the  whole  suite  had  so  much  the 
air  of  neglect  and  desertion,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  venerable  persons,  whose  portraits  hung  upon 
the  walls,  had  been  the  last  to  inhabit  them. 

On  leaving  these  rooms,  she  found  herself  in 
another  gallery,  one  end  of  which  was  termina- 
ted by  a  rack  staircase,  and  the  other  by  a  door 
that  seemed  to  communicate  with  the  north  side 
of  the  chateau,  but  which  being  fastened,  she 
descended  the  staircase,  and,  opening  a  door  in 
the  wall,  a  few  steps  down,  found  herself  in  a 
small  square  room  that  formed  part  of  the  west 
turret  of  the  castle-  Three  windows  presented 
each  a  separate  and  beautiful  prospect ;  that  to 
the  north  overlooking  Languedoc ;  another  to 
the  west,  the  hills  ascending  towards  the  Pyre- 
nees, whose  awful  summits  crowned  the  land- 
scape ;  and  a  third,  fronting  the  south,  gave  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  part  of  the  wild  shores  of 
Rousillon,  to  the  eye. 

Having  left  the  turret  and  descended  the  nar- 
row staircase,  she  found  herself  in  a  dusky  pas- 
sage, where  she  wandered,  unable  to  find  her 
way,  till  impatience  yielded  to  apprehension, 
and  she  called  for  assistance.  Presently  steps 
approached,  and  light  glimmered  through  a  door 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  passage,  which 
was  opened  with  caution  by  some  person  who 
did  not  venture  beyond  it,  and  whom  Blanche 
observed  in  silence,  till  the  door  was  closing, 
when  she  called  aloud,  and,  hastening  towards 
it  .  perceived  the  old  housekeeper. 

Dear  nia'ainscllc  J  is  it  you  ?  said  Dorothea. 


How  could  you  find  your  way  hither?  Had 
Blanche  been  less  occupied  by  her  own  fears, 
she  would  probably  have  observed  the  strong 
expressions  of  terror  and  surprise  on  Dorothea's 
countenance,  who  now  led  her  through  a  long 
succession  of  passages  and  rooms,  that  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  uninhabited  for  a  century, 
till  they  reached  that  appropriated  to  the  house- 
keeper, where  Dorothee  entreated  she  would 
sit  down  and  take  refreshment.  Blanche  ac- 
cepted the  sweetmeats  offered  to  her,  mention- 
ed: her  discovery  of  the  pleasant  turret,  and  her 
wibIi  to  appropriate  it  to  her  own  use.  Whether 
Dorothee  s  taste  was  not  so  sensible  to  the  beau- 
ties of  landscape  as  her  young  lady's,  or  that  the 
constant  view  of  lovely  scenery  had  deadened  it, 
she  forbore  to  praise  the  subject  of  Blanche's 
enthusiasm,  which,  however,  her  silence  did 
not  repress.  To  Lady  Blanche's  inquiry,  of 
whither  the  door  she  had  found  fastened  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery  led,  she  replied,  that  it 
opened  to  a  suite  of  rooms,  which  had  not  been 
entered  during  many  years ;  For,  added  she, 
my  late  lady  died  in  one  of  them,  and  I  could 
never  find  in  my  heart  to  go  into  them  since. 

Blanche,  though  she  wished  to  see  these  cham- 
bers, forbore,  on  observing  that  Dorothea's  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears,  to  ask  her  to  unlock  them, 
and,  soon  after,  went  to  dress  for  dinner,  at 
which  the  whole  party  met  in  good  spirits  and 
good  humour,  except  the  Countess,  whose  va- 
cant mind,  overcome  by  the  languor  of  idleness, 
would  neither  suffer  her  to  be  happy  herself,  nor 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others.  Ma- 
demoiselle Beam,  attempting  to  he  witty,  di- 
rected her  badinage  against  Henri,  who  answer- 
ed because  he  could  not  well  avoid  it,  rather 
than  from  any  inclination  to  notice  her,  whose 
liveliness  sometimes  amused,  but  whose  conceit 
and  insensibility  often  disgusted  him. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  Blanche  rejoin- 
ed the  party  vanished,  on  her  reaching  the  roar- 
gin  of  the  sea ;  she  gazed  with  apprehension 
upon  the  immense  expanse  of  waters,  which,  at 
a  distance,  she  had  beheld  only  with  delight  and 
astonishment,  and  it  was  by  a  strong  effort  that 
she  so  far  overcame  her  fears  as  to  follow  her  fa- 
ther into  the  boat 

As  she  silently  surveyed,  the  vast  horixon, 
bending  round  the  distant  verge  of  the  ocean,  an 
emotion  of  sublimest  rapture  struggled  to  over- 
come a  sense  'of  personal  danger.  A  light  breeze 
played  on  the  water,  and  on  the  silk  awning  of 
the  boat,  and  waved  the  foliage  of  the  receding 
woods,  that  crowned  the  cliffs  for  many  miles, 
and  which  the  Count  surveyed  with  the  pride  of 
conscious  property,  as  well  as  with  the  eye  of 


At  some  distance,  among  these  woods,  stood 
a  pavilion,  which  had  once  been  the  scene  of 
social  gaiety,  and  which  its  situation  still  made 
one  of  romantic  beauty.  Thither,  the  Count 
had  ordered  coffee  and  other  refreshment  to  be 
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carried,  Mid  thither  the  sailors  now  steered  their 
course,  following  the  windings  of  the  shore 
round  many  a  woody  promontory  and  circling 
bay  ;  while  the  pensive  tones  of  horns  and  other 
wind  instruments,  played  by  the  attendants  in 
a  distant  boat,  echoed  among  the  rocks,  and 
died  along  the  waves.  Blanche  had  now  sub- 
dued her  fears ;  a  delightful  tranquillity  stole 
over  her  mind,  and  held  her  in  silence ;  and  she 
was  too  happy  even  to  remember  the  convent, 
or  her  former  sorrows,  as  subjects  of r  compari- 
son with  her  present  felicity. 

The  Countess  felt  less  unhappy  than  she  had 
done  since  the  moment  of  her  leaving  Paris ;  for 
her  mind  was  now  under  some  degree  of  re- 
straint ;  she  feared  to  indulge  its  wayward  hu- 
mours, and  even  wished  to  recover  the  Count's 
good  opinion.  On  his  family,  and  on  the  sur- 
rounding scene,  he  looked  with  tempered  plea- 
sure and  benevolent  satisfaction,  while  his  son 
exhibited  the  gay  spirits  of  youth,  anticipating 
new  delights,  and  regretless  of  those  that  were 

After  near  an  hour's  rowing,  the  party  land- 
ed, and  ascended  a  little  path,  overgrown  with 
vegetation.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  point 
of  the  eminence,  within  the  shadowy  recess  of 
the  woods,  appeared  the  pavilion,  which  Blanche 
perceived,  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  portico 
between  the  trees,  to  be  built  of  variegated  mar- 
ble. As  she  followed  the  Countess,  she  often 
turned  her  eyes  with  rapture  towards  the  ocean, 
seen  beneath  the  dark  foliage  far  below,  and 
from  thence  upon  the  deep  woods,  whose  silence 
and  impenetrable  gloom  awakened  emotions 
more  solemn,  but  scarcely  less  delightful. 

The  pavilion  had  been  prepared,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  on  a  very  short  notice,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  its  visitors ;  but  the  faded  colours  of  its 
painted  walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  decayed  dra- 
pery of  its  once  magnificent  furniture,  declared 
now  long  it  had  been  neglected  and  abandoned 
to  the  empire  of  the  changing  seasons.  While 
the  party  partook  of  a  collation  of  fruit  and  cof- 
fee, the  horns,  placed  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
woods,  where  an  echo- sweetened  and  prolonged 
their  melancholy  tones,  broke  softly  on  the  sull- 
\  ncss  of  the  scene.    This  spot  seemed  to  attract 
I  even  the  admiration  of  the  Countess,  or,  per- 
|  haps,  it  was  merely  the  pleasure  of  planning 
:  furniture  and  decorations  that  made  her  dwell 
I  so  long  on  the  necessity  of  repairing  and  adorn- 
/  ing  it ;  while  the  Count,  never  happier  than 
1  when  he  saw  her  mind  engaged  by  natural  and 
|   simple  objects,  acquiesced  in  all  her  designs 
f    concerning  the  pavilion.  The  paintings  on  the 
walls  and  coved  ceding  were  to  be  renewed ;  the 
canopies  and  sofas  were  to  be  light  green  da- 
mask ;  marble  statues  of  wood-nymphs,  bearing 
on  their  heads  baskets  of  living  flowers,  were  to 
adorn  the  recesses  between  the  windows,  which, 
descending  to  the  ground,  were  to  admit  to  every 
part  of  the  room  (and  it  was  of  octagonal  form) 


the  various  landscape.  One  window  opened  up- 
on a  romantic  glade,  where  the  eye  roved  among 
woody  recesses,  and  the  scene  was  bounded  only 
by  a  lengthened  pomp  of  groves ;  from  another, 
the  woods  receding,  disclosed  the  distant  sum- 
mits of  the  Pyrenees ;  a  third  fronted  an  avenue, 
beyond  which  the  grey  towers  of  Chateau-Ie- 
Blanc,  and  a  picturesque  part  of  its  ruin,  were 
seen  partially  among  the  foliage ;  while  a  fourth 
gave,  between  the  trees,  a  glimpse  of  the  green 
pastures  and  villages  that  diversify  the  banks  of 
the  Aude.  The  Mediterranean,  with  the  bold 
cliffs  that  overlooked  its  shores,  were  the  grand 
objects  of  a  fifth  window,  and  the  others  gave, 
in  different  points  of  view,  the  wild  scenery  of 
the  woods. 

After  wandering  for  some  time  in  these,  the 
party  returned  to  the  shore,  and  embarked ;  and 
the  beauty  of  the  evening  tempting  them  to  ex- 
tend their  excursion,  they  proceeded  farther  up 
the  bay.  A  dead  calm  had  succeeded  the  light 
breeze  that  wafted  them  hither,  and  the  men 
took  to  their  oars.  Around,  the  waters  were 
spread  into  one  vast  expanse  of  polished  mirror, 
reflecting  the  grey  cliffs  and  feathery  woods  that 
overhung  its  surface,  the  glow  of  the  western 
horizon,  and  the  dark  clouds  that  came  slowly 
from  the  east.  Blanche  loved  to  see  the  dipping 
oars  imprint  the  water,  and  to  watch  the  spread- 
ing circles  they  left,  which  gave  a  tremulous 
motion  to  the  reflected  landscape  widiout  de- 
stroying the  harmony  of  its  features. 

Above  the  darkness  of  the  woods,  her  eye  now 
caught  a  cluster  of  high  towers,  touched  with 
the  splendour  of  the  setting  rays ;  and,  soon  af- 
ter, the  horns  being  then  silent,  she  heard  the 
faint  swell  of  choral  voices  from  a  distance. 

What  voices  are  those  upon  the  air  ?  said  the 
Count,  looking  round  and  listening  ; — but  the 
strain  bad  ceased.  It  seemed  to  be  a  vesper 
hymn  which  I  have  often  heard  in  my  convent, 
said  Blanche. 

We  are  near  the  monastery,  then,  observed 
the  Count ;  and  the  boat  soon  after  doubling  a 
lofty  head-land,  the  monastery  of  St  Clair  ap- 
peared, seated  near  the  margin  of  the  sea ; 
where  the  cliffs  suddenly  sinking  formed  a  low 
shore  within  a  small  bay,  almost  encircled  with 
woods,  among  which  partial  features  of  the  edi- 
fice were  seen — the  great  gate  and  gothic  win- 
dow of  the  hall,  the  cloisters,  and  the  side  of  a 
chapel  more  remote ;  while  a  venerable  arch, 
which  had  once  led  to  a  part  of  the  fabric  now 
demolished,  stood  a  majestic  ruin,  detached 
from  the  main  building,  beyond  which  appear- 
ed a  grand  perspective  of  the  woods.  On  the 
grey  walls  the  moss  had  fastened,  and  round 
the  pointed  windows  of  the  chapel  the  ivy  and 
the  briony  hung  in  many  a  fantastic  wreath. 

All  without  was  silent  and  forsaken ;  but 
while  Blanche  gazed  with  admiration  on  this 
venerable  pile,  whose  effect  was  heightened  by 
the  strong  lights  and  shadows  thrown  athwart 
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it  by  a  cloudy  sunset,  a  sound  of  many  voices, 
slowly  chanting,  arose  from  within.  The  Count 
bade  his  men  rest  on  their* oars.  The  monks 
were  singing  the  hymn  of  vespers,  and  some  fe- 
male voices  mingled  with  the  strain ;  which  rose, 
by  soft  degrees,  till  the  high  organ  and  the  choral 
sounds  swelled  into  full  and  solemn  harmony. 
The  strain  soon  after  dropped  into  sudden  si- 
lence, and  was  renewed  in  a  low  and  still  more 
solemn  key ;  till,  at  length,  the  holy  chorus  died 
away,  and  was  heard  no  more.— Blanche  sigh- 
ed ;  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes ;  and  her  thoughts 
seemed  wafted  with  the  sounds  to  heaven. 
While  a  rapt  stillness  prevailed  in  the  boat,  a 
train  of  friars  and  then  of  nuns,  veiled  in  white, 
issued  from  the  cloisters,  and  passed  under  the 
shade  of  the  woods  to  the  main  body  of  the 
edi-ftce. 

The  Countess  was  the  first  of  her  party  to 
awaken  from  this  pause  of  silence. 

These  dismal  hymns  and  friars  make  one 
quite  melancholy,  said  she  ;  twilight  is  coming 
on ;  pray  let  us  return,  or  it  will  be  dark  before 
we  get  home. 

The  Count,  looking  up,  now  perceived  that 
the  twilight  of  evening  was  anticipated  by  an 
approaching  storm.  In  the  east  a  tempest  was 
collecting ;  a  heavy  gloom  came  on,  opposing 
and  contrasting  the  glowing  splendour  of  the  set- 
ting sun  ;  the  clamorous  sea-fowl  skimmed  in 
fleet  circles  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  dipping 
their  light  pinions  in  the  wave  as  they  fled  away 
in  search  of  shelter.  The  boatmen  pulled  hard 
at  their  oars.  But  the  thunder  that  now  mut- 
tered at  a  distance,  and  the  heavy  drops  that  be- 
gan to  dimple  the  water,  made  the  Count  deter- 
mine to  put  back  to  the  monastery  for  shelter ; 
and  the  course  of  the  boat  was  immediately 
changed.  As  the  clouds  approached  the  west, 
their  lurid  darkness  changed  to  a  deep  ruddy 
glow,  which,  by  reflection,  seemed  to  fire  the 
tops  of  the  woods  and  the  shattered  towers  of 
the  monastery. 

The  appearance  of  the  heavens  alarmed  the 
Countess  and -Mademoiselle  Beam  ;  whose  ex- 
pressions of  apprehension  distressed  the  Count, 
and  perplexed  nis  men ;  while  Blanche  conti- 
nued silent — now  agitated  with  fear,  and  now 
with  admiration,  as  she  viewed  the  grandeur  of 
the  clouds,  and  their  effect  on  the  scenery,  and 
listened  to  the  long,  long  peals  of  thunder  that 
rolled  through  the  air. 

The  boat  having  reached  the  lawn  before  the 
monastery,  the  Count  sent  a  servant  to  announce 
his  arrival,  and  to  entreat  shelter  of  the  Supe- 
rior ;  who,  soon  after,  appeared  at  the  great  gate 
attended  by  several  monks  ;  while  the  servant 
returned  with  a  message,  expressive  at  once  of 
hospitality  and  pride — but  of  pride  disguised  in 
submission.  The  party  immediately  disembark- 
ed ;  and,  having  nastily  crossed  the  lawn — for 
the  shower  was  now  heavy — were  received  at 
the  gate  by  the  Superior ;  who,  as  they  entered, 


stretched  forth  his  hands  and  gave  his  blessing  ; 
and  they  passed  into  the  great  hall,  where  the 
Lady  Abbess  waited,  attended  by  several  nuns, 
clothed  like  herself,  in  black,  and  veiled  in  white. 
The  veil  of  the  abbess  was,  however,  thrown 
half  back,  and  discovered  a  countenance,  whose 
chaste  dignity  was  sweetened  by  the  smile  of 
welcome  with  which  she  addressed  the  Countess ; 
whom  she  led,  with  Blanche  and  Mademoiselle 
Bearn,  into  the  convent  parlour,  while  the  Count 
and  Henri  were  conducted  by  the  Superior  to 
the  refectory. 

The  Countess,  fatigued  and  discontented,  re- 
ceived the  politeness  of  the  Abbess  with  careless  : 
haughtiness,  and  had  followed  her  with  indo-  1 
lent  steps  to  the  parlour ;  over  which  the  paint-  : 
ed  casements,  and  wainscot  of  larch  wood,  threw 
at  all  times,  a  melancholy  shade,  and  where  the  \ 
gloom  of  evening  now  loured  almost  to  dark-  j 
ness. 

While  the  lady  abbess  ordered  refreshment, 
and  conversed  with  the  Countess,  Blanche  with- 
drew to  a  window ;  the  lower  panes  of  which 
being  without  painting,  allowed  her  to  observe 
the  progress  of  the  storm  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  whose  dark  waves,  that  had  so  lately  slept, 
now  came  boldly  swelling,  in  long  succession, 
to  the  shore,  where  they  ourst  in  white  foam, 
and  threw  up  a  high  spray  over  the  rocks.  A 
red  sulphureous  tint  overspread  the  long  line  of 
clouds  that  hung  above  the  western  horizon ; 
beneath  whose  dark  skirts  the  sun  looking  out, 
illumined  the  distant  shores  of  Languedoc,  as 
well  as  the  tufted  summits  of  the  nearer  woods, 
and  shed  a  partial  gleam  on  the  western  waves. 
The  rest  of  the  scene  was  in  deep  gloom,  except 
where  a  sun-beam,  darting  between  the  clouds, 
glanced  on  the  white  wings  of  the  sea-fowl  that 
circled  high  among  them,  or  touched  the  swell- 
ing sail  of  a  vessel  which  was  seen  labouring  in 
the  storm.  Blanche,  for  some  time,  anxiously 
watched  the  progress  of  the  bark  as  it  threw  the 
waves  in  foam  around  it ;  and,  as  the  lightnings 
flashed,  looked  to  the  opening  heavens  with 
many  a  sigh  for  the  fate  of  the  poor  mariners. 

Tne  sun  at  length  set,  and  the  heavy  clouds 
which  had  long  impended,  dropped  over  the 
splendour  of  his  course;  the  vessel,  however,  was 
yet  dimly  seen ;  and  Blanche  continued  to  ob- 
serve it,  till  the  quick  succession  of  flashes, 
lighting  up  the  gloom  of  the  whole  horizon, 
warned  her  to  retire  from  the  window,  and  she 

i'oined  the  Abbess ;  who,  having  exhausted  all 
ler  topics  of  conversation  with  the  Countess, 
had  now  leisure  to  notice  her. 

But  their  discourse  was  interrupted  by  tre- 
mendous peals  of  thunder ;  and  the  bell  of  the 
monastery  soon  after  ringing  out,  summoned 
the  inhabitants  to  prayer.  As  Blanche  passed 
the  windows  she  gave  another  look  to  the  ocean  ; 
where,  by  the  momentary  flash  that  illumined 
the  vast  body  of  the  waters,  she  distinguished 
the  vessel  she  had  observed  before,  amidst  a  sea 
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of  foam,  breaking  the  billows — the  matt  now 
bowing  to  the  waves  and  then  rising  high  in 
air. 

She  sighed  fervently  as  she  gased,  and  then 
followed  the  Lady  Abbess  and  the  Countess  to 
the  chapel.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  Count's 
servants  having  gone  by  land  to  the  chateau  for 
carriages,  returned  soon  after  vespers  had  con- 
cluded ;  when,  the  storm  being  somewhat  aba- 
ted, the  Count  and  his  family  returned  home. 
Blanche  was  surprised  to  discover  how  much 
the  windings  of  the  shore  had  deceived  her  con- 
cerning the  distance  of  the  chateau  from  the 
monastery ;  whose  vesper-bell  she  had  heard  on 
the  preceding  evening  from  the  windows  of  the 
west  saloon,  and  whose  towers  Bhe  would  also 
have  seen  from  thence,  had  not  twilight  veiled 
them. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  chateau,  the  Countess, 
affecting  more  fatigue  than  she  really  felt,  with- 
drew to  her  apartment,  and  the  Count,  with  his 
daughter  and  Henri,  went  to  the  supper-room ; 
where  they  had  not  been  long,  when  they  heard, 
in  a  pause  of  the  gust,  a  firing  of  guns ;  which 
the  Count  understanding  to  be  signals  of  distress 
from  some  vessel  in  the  storm,  went  to  a  win- 
dow, that  opened  towards  the  Mediterranean, 
to  observe  farther ;  but  the  sea  was  now  invol- 
ved in  utter  darkness,  and  the  loud  bowlings  of 
tue  tempest  nail  again  overcome  every  otner 
sound.  Blanche,  remembering  the  bark  which 
she  had  before  seen,  now  joined  her  father,  with 
trembling  anxiety.  In  a  few  moments,  the  re- 
port of  guns  was  again  borne  along  the  wind, 
and  as  suddenly  wafted  away ;  a  tremendous 
burst  of  thunder  followed ;  and,  in  the  flash 
that  had  preceded  it,  and  which  seemed  to 
quiver  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  waters,  a 
vessel  was  discovered,  tossing  amidst  the  white 
foam  of  the  waves,  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore.  Impenetrable  darkness  again  involved 
the  scene  ;  out  soon  a  second  flash  shewed  the 
bark,  with  one  sail  unfurled,  driving  towards 
the  coast.  Blanche  hung  upon  her  father's  arm, 
with  looks  full  of  tbe  agony  of  united  terror  and 
pity ;  which  were  unnecessary  to  awaken  the 
heart  of  the  Count,  who  gazed  upon  the  sea  with 
a  piteous  expression,  and,  perceiving  that  no 
boat  could  live  in  the  storm,  iorbore  to  send  one ; 
but  he  gave  orders  to  his  people  to  carry  torches 
out  upon  the  cliffs— hoping  they  might  prove  a 
kind  of  beacon  to  the  vessel,  or,  at  least,  warn 
the  crew  of  the  rocks  they  were  approaching. 
While  Henri  went  out  to  direct  on  what  part  of 
the  cliffs  the  light  should  appear,  Blanche  re- 
mained with  her  father  at  the  window,  catch- 
ing, every  now  and  then,  as  the  lightnings 
flashed,  a  glimpse  of  the  vessel ;  and  she  soon 
saw,  with  reviving  hope,  the  torches  flaming  on 
the  blackness  of  night,  and,  as  they  waved  over 
the  cliffs,  casting  a  red  gleam  on  the  gasping 
billows.  When  the  firing  of  guns  was  repeated, 
the  torches  were  tossed  high  iu  the  air,  as  if 


answering  the  signal,  and  the  firing  was  then 
redoubled ;  but  though  the  wind  bore  the  sound 
away,  she  fancied,  as  the  lightnings  glanced, 
that  the  vessel  was  much  nearer  the  shore. 

The  Count's  servants  were  now  seen,  running 
to  and  fro,  on  the  rocks — some,  venturing  al- 
most to  the  point  of  the  crags,  and  bending  over, 
held  out  their  torches  fastened  to  long  poles  ; 
while  others,  whose  steps  could  be  tracea  only 
by  the  course  of  the  lights,  descended  the  steep 
and  dangerous  path  that  wound  to  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  and,  with  loud  halloos,  hailed  the 
mariners ;  whose  shrill  whistle,  and  then  feeble 
voices,  were  heard,  at  intervals,  mingling  with 
tbe  storm.  Sudden  shouts  from  the  people  on 
the  rocks  increased  the  anxiety  of  Blanche  to  an 
almost  intolerable  degree;  but  her  suspense,  - 
concerning  the  fate  of  the  mariners,  was  soon 
over,  when  Henri,  running  breathless  into  the 
room,  told  that  the  vessel  was  anchored  in  the 
bay  below,  but  in  so  shattered  a  condition  that 
it  was  feared  she  would  part  before  the  crew 
could  disembark.  The  Count  immediately  gave 
orders  for  his  own  boats  to  assist  in  bringing 
them  to  shore,  and  that  such  of  these  unfortu- 
nate strangers  as  could  not  be  accommodated  in 
the  adjacent  hamlet,  chould  be  entertained  at 
the  chateau.  Among  the  latter,  were  Emily  St 
Aubert,  Monsieur  Du  Pont,  Ludovico,  and  An- 
nette ;  who,  having  embarked  at  Leghorn,  and 
reached  Marseilles,  were  from  thence  crossing 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons  when  this  storm  overtook 
them.  They  were  received  by  the  Count  with 
his  usual  benignity ;  who,  though  Emily  wished 
to  have  proceeded  immediately  to  the  monastery 
of  St  Clair,  would  not  allow  her  to  leave  the 
chateau  that  night ;  and,  indeed,  the  terror  and 
fatigue  she  had  suffered,  would  scarcely  have 
permitted  her  to  go  farther. 

In  Monsieur  Du  Pont  the  Count  discovered 
an  old  acquaintance,  and  much  joy  and  congra- 
tulation passed  between  them ;  after  which  Emi- 
ly was  introduced  by  name  to  the  Count's  fami- 
ly, whose  hospitable  benevolence  dissipated  the 
little  embarrassment  which  her  situation  had 
occasioned  her ;  and  the  party  were  soon  seated 
at  the  supper-table.  The  unaffected  kindness 
of  Blanche,  and  the  lively  joy  she  expressed  on 
the  escape  of  the  strangers,  for  whom  her  pity 
had  been  so  much  interested,  gradually  revived 
Emily's  languid  spirits ;  and  Du  Pont,  relieved 
from  nis  terrors  for  her  and  for  himself,  felt  the- 
full  contrast,  between  his  late  situation  on  a 
dark  and  tremendous  ocean,  and  his  present  one, 
in  a  cheerful  mansion,  where  he  was  surround- 
ed with  plenty,  elegance,  and  smiles  of  wel- 
come. 

Annette,  meanwhile,  in  the  servants'  hall, 
was  telling  of  all  the  dangers  she  had  encoun- 
tered, and  congratulating  herself  so  heartily  up- 
on her  own  and  Ludovico's  escape,  and  on  her 
present  comforts,  that  she  often  made  all  that 
part  of  the  chateau  ring  with  merriment  and 
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laughter.  Ludovico's  spirits  were  as  gay  as  her 
own  ;  but  he  had  discretion  enough  to  restrain 
them,  and  tried  to  check  here,  though  in  vain ; 
till  her  laughter,  at  length,  ascended  to  my  lady' 9 
chamber ;  who  sent  to  inquire  what  occasioned 
so  much  uproar  in  the  chateau,  and  to  command 
silence. 

Emily  withdrew  early  to  seek  the  repose  she 
so  much  required ;  but  her  pillow  was  long  a 
sleepless  one.  On  this  her  return  to  her  native 
country,  many  interesting  remembrances  were 
awakened ;  all  the  events  and  sufferings  she  had 
experienced  since  she  quitted  it,  came  in  long 
succession  to  her  fancy,  and  were  chased  only 
by  the  image  of  Valancourt ;  with  whom  to  be- 
lieve herself  once  more  in  the  same  land,  after 
they  had  been  so  long  and  so  distantly  separated, 
gave  her  emotions  of  indescribable  joy ;  but 
.which  afterwards  yielded  to  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension, when  she  considered  the  long  period 
that  had  elapsed  since  any  letter  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  how  much  might  have  hap- 
pened in  this  interval  to  affect  her  future  peace. 
But  the  thought  that  Valancourt  might  be  now 
no  more,  or,  if  living,  might  have  forgotten  her, 
was  so  very  terrible  to  her  heart,  that  she  would 
scarcely  suffer  herself  to  pause  upon  the  possi- 
bility. She  determined  to  inform  him,  on  the 
following  day,  of  her  arrival  in  France ;  which 
it  was  scarcely  possible  he  could  know  but  by  a 
letter  from  herself ;  and,  after  soothing  her  spi- 
rits with  the  hope  of  soon  hearing  that  he  was 
well,  and  unchanged  in  his  affections,  she,  at 
length,  sunk  to  repose. 


CHAP.  XXXVIII. 

Oft  woo'd  the  Rleam  of  Cynthia,  rilveT  bright, 

In  cloUtem  dim,  far  from  the  haunt*  of  folly, 

With  freedom  by  my  side,  and  soft-cycd  melancholy. 

GHAT. 

The  Lady  Blanche  was  so  much  interested 
for  Emily,  that,  upon  hearing  she  was  going  to 
reside  in  the  neighbouring  convent,  she  request- 
ed the  Count  would  invite  her  to  lengthen  her 
stay  at  the  chateau.  And  you  know,  my  dear 
sir,  added  Blanche,  how  delighted  I  shall  be 
with  such  a  companion ;  for,  at  present,  I  have 
no  friend  to  walk  or  to  read  with,  since  Made- 
moiselle Beam  is  my  mamma's  friend  only. 

The  Count  smiled  at  the  youthful  simplicity 
with  which  his  daughter  yielded  to  first  im- 
pressions ;  and,  though  he  chose  to  warn  her  of 
their  danger,  he  silently  applauded  the  benevo- 
lence that  could  thus  readily  expand  in  confi- 
dence to  a  stranger.  He  had  observed  Emily 
with  attention  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
wu»  as  much  pleased  with  her  as  it  was  possible 
he  could  be  with  any  person  on  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance ;  the  mention  made  of  her  by  Mon- 
sieur Du  Pont  had  also  given  him  a  favourable 


impression  of  Emily  ;  but,  extremely  cautious 
as  to  those  whom  he  introduced  to  die  intimacy 
of  bis  daughter,  he  determined,  on  hearing  that 
the  former  was  no  stranger  at  the  convent  of  St 
Clair,  to  visit  the  Abbess :  and,  if  her  account 
corresponded  with  his  wish,  to  invite  Emily  to 
pass  some  time  at  the  chateau.  On  this  subject 
ne  was  influenced  by  a  consideration  of  the 
Lady  Blanche's  welfare,  still  more  than  by  ei- 
ther a  wish  to  oblige  her,  or  to  befriend  the  or- 
phan Emily ;  for  whom,  however,  he  felt  con- 
siderably interested. 

On  the  following  morning,  Emily  was  too  much 
fatigued  to  appear ;  but  Monsieur  Du  Pont  was 
at  the  breakfast-table  when  the  Count  entered 
the  room  ;  who  pressed  him,  as  his  former  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  son  of  a  very  old  friend,  to 
prolong  his  stay  at  the  chateau — an  invitation 
which  Du  Pont  willingly  accepted,  since  it 
would  allow  him  to  be  near  Emily ;  and,  though 
he  was  not  conscious  of  encouraging  a  hope  that 
she  would  ever  return  his  affection,  he  had  not 
fortitude  enough  to  attempt,  at  present,  to  over-  , 
come  it.  < 

Emily,  when  she  was  somewhat  recovered, 
wandered  with  her  new  friend  over  the  grounds 
belonging  to  the  chateau,  as  much  delighted 
with  the  surrounding  views,  as  Blanche,  in  the 
benevolence  of  her  neart,  had  wished ;  from 
thence  she  perceived,  beyond  the  woods,  the 
towers  of  the  monastery,  and  remarked  that  it 
was  to  this  convent  she  designed  to  go. 

Ah  {  said  Blanche  with  surprise,  I  am  but 
just  released  from  a  convent,  and  would  you  go 
into  one  ?  If  you  could  know  what  pleasure  I 
feel  in  wandering  here,  at  liberty,  and  in  seeing 
the  sky,  and  the  fields,  and  the  woods  all  around 
me,  I  think  you  would  not: — Emily,  smiling  at 
the  warmth  with  which  the  Lady  Blanche  spoke, 
observed,  that  she  did  not  mean  to  confine  her- 
self to  a  convent  for  life. 

No,  you  may  not  intend  it  now,  said  Blanche; 
but  you  do  not  know  to  what  the  nuns  may  per- 
suade you  to  consent ;  I  know  how  kind  they 
will  appear,  and  how  happy,  for  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  their  art. 

When  they  returned  to  the  chateau,  Lady 
Blanche  conducted  Emily  to  her  favourite  tur- 
ret ;  and  from  thence  they  rambled  through  the 
ancient  chambers ;  which  Blanche  had  visited 
before.  Emily  was  amused  by  observing  the 
structure  of  these  apartments,  and  the  fashion 
of  their  old  but  still  magnificent  furniture,  and 
by  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  Castle  of 
Udolpho,  which  were  yet  more  antique  and 
grotesque.  She  was  also  interested  by  Dorothee 
the  housekeeper,  who  attended  them ;  whose 
appearance  was  almost  as  antique  as  the  objects 
around  her,  and  who  seemed  no  less  interested 
by  Emily  ;  on  whom  she  frequently  gazed  with 
so  much  deep  attention,  as  scarcely  to  hear  what 
was  said  to  her. 

While  Emily  looked  from  one  of  the  case* 
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ments,  she  perceived,  with  surprise,  some  ob- 
jects that  were  familiar  to  her  memoir — the 
fields  and  woods,  with  the  gleaming  crook, 
which  she  had  passed  with  La  Voisin,  one  even- 
ing, soon  after  the  death  of  Mons.  St  Aubert,  in 
her  way  from  the  monastery  to  the  cottage ;  and 
she  now  knew  this  to  be  the  chateau  which  she 
had  then  avoided,  and  concerning  which  he  had 
dropped  some  remarkable  hints. 

Shocked  by  this  discovery,  yet  scarcely  know- 
ing why,  she  mused  for  some  time  in  silence, 
and  remembered  the  emotion  which  her  father 
had  betrayed  on  finding  himself  so  near  this 
mansion,  and  some  other  circumstances  of  his 
conduct,  that  now  greatly  interested  her.  The 
music,  too,  which  she  had  formerly  heard,  and 
respecting  which  La  Voisin  had  given  such  an 
odd  account,  occurred  to  her ;  and,  desirous  of 
knowing  more  concerning  it,  she  asked  Doro- 
thee whether  it  returned  at  midnight,  us  usual, 
and  whether  the  musician  had  yet  been  disco- 
vered? 

Yes,  ma'amselle,  replied  Dorothee  ;  that  mu- 
sic is  still  heard ;  but  the  musician  has  never 
been  found  out,  nor  ever  will,  I  believe ;  though 
there  are  some  people  who  can  guess. 

Indeed,  said  Emily ;  then  why  do  they  not 
pursue  the  inquiry  ? 

Ah,  young  lady !  inquiry  enough  has  been 
made—but  who  can  pursue  a  spirit  ? 

Emily  smiled,  and,  remembering  how  lately 
she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  led  away  by  su- 
perstition,  determined  now  to  resist  its  conta- 
gion ;  yet,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  she  felt  awe 
mingled  with  her  curiosity  on  this  subject ;  and 
Blanche,  who  had  hitherto  listened  in  silence, 
now  inquired  what  this  music  was,  and  how 
long  it  had  been  heard. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  my  lady,  madam,  re- 
plied Dorothee. 

Why,  the  place  is  not  haunted,  surely  ?  said 
Blanche,  between  jesting  and  seriousness. 

I  have  heard  that  music  almost  ever  since  my 
dear  lady  died,  continued  Dorothee,  and  never 
before  then.  But  that  is  nothing  to  some  things 
I  could  tell  of. 

Do,  pray,  tell  them,  then,  said  Lady  Blanche, 
now  more  in  earnest  than  in  jest ;  I  am  much 
interested ;  for  I  have  heard  sister  Henriette, 
and  sister  Sophie,  in  the  convent,  tell  of  such 
strange  appearances  which  they  themselves  had 
witnessed  L— 

You  never  heard,  my  lady,  I  suppose,  what 
us  leave  the  chateau,  and  go  and  live  in  a 
co  ttage,  said  Dorothee. — Never !  replied  Blanche, 
with  impatience. 

Nor  the  reason  that  my  lord  the  Marquis—— 
Dorothee  checked  herself,  hesitated,  and  then 
endeavoured  to  change  the  topic  ;  but  the  curio- 
sity of  Blanche  was  too  much  awakened  to 
suffer  the  subject  thus  easily  to  escape  htr,  and 
she  pressed  the  old  housekeeper  to  proceed  with 
: ;  upon  whom,  however,  no  eutrea-* 


ties  could  prevail ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  she 
was  alarmed  for  the  imprudence  into  which  she 
had  already  betrayed  herself. 

I  perceive,  said  Emily,  smiling,  that  all  old 
mansions  are  haunted ;  I  am  lately  come  from 
a  place  of  wonders ;  hut  unluckily,  since  I  left 
it,  I  have  heard  almost  all  of  them  explained. 

Blanche  was  silent ;  Dorothee  looked  grave 
and  sighed  ,•  and  Emily  felt  herself  still  inclined 
to  believe  more  of  the  wonderful  than  she  chose 
to  acknowledge.  Just  then  she  remembered  the 
spectacle  she  had  witnessed  in  a  chamber  of 
Udolpho,  and,  by  an  odd  kind  of  coincidence, 
the  alarming  words  that  had  accidentally  met 
her  eye  in  the  MS.  papers  which  she  had  de- 
stroyed in  obedience  to  the  command  of  her  fa- 
ther ;  and  she  shuddered  at  the  meaning  they 
seemed  to  impart,  almost  as  much  as  at  the  hor- 
rible appearance  disclosed  by  the  black  veil. 

The  Lady  Blanche,  meanwhile,  unable  to 
prevail  with  Dorothee  to  explain  the  subject  of 
her  late  hints,  had  desired,  on  reaching  the  door 
that  terminated  the  gallery,  and  which  she 
found  fastened  on  the  preceding  day,  to  see  the 
suite  of  rooms  beyond.  Dear  young  lady,  said 
the  housekeeper,  I  have  told  you  my  reason  for 
not  opening  them ;  I  have  never  seen  them  since 
my  dear  lady  died ;  and  it  would  go  hard  with 
me  to  see  them  now.  Pray,  madam,  do  not  ask 
me  again. 

Certainly  I  will  not,  replied  Blanche,  if  that 
is  really  your  objection. 

Alas !  it  is,  said  the  old  woman  ;  we  all  loved 
her  well,  and  I  shall  always  grieve  for  her. 
Time  runs  round ! — it  is  now  many  years  since 
she  died ;  but  I  remember  everything  that  hap- 
pened then,  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday.  Many 
things  that  have  passed  of  late  years  are  gone 
quite  from  my  memory ;  while  those  so  long  ago 
I  can  see  as  if  in  a  glass.  She  paused  ;  but  af- 
terwards, as  they  walked  up  the  gallery,  added 
of  Emily,  This  young  lady  sometimes  brings 
the  late  Marchioness  to  my  mind :  I  can  re- 
member when  she  looked  just  as  blooming,  and 
very  like  her  when  she  smiles.  Poor  lady  1  how 
gay  she  was  when  she  first  came  to  the  cha- 
teau ! 

And  was  she  not  gay  afterwards,  said  Blanche. 
Dorothee  shook  her  head ;  and  Emily  obser- 
ved her,  with  eyes  strongly  expressive  of  the  in- 
terest she  now  felt  Let  us  sit  down  in  this 
window,  said  the  Lady  Blanche,  on  reaching 
the  opposite  end  of  the  gallery ;  and  pray,  Do- 
rothee, if  it  is  not  painful  to  you,  tell  us  some- 
thing more  about  the  Marchioness.  I  should 
like  to  look  into  the  glass  you  spoke  of  just  now, 
and  see  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  you 
say  often  pass  over  it 

No,  my  lady,  replied  Dorothee ;  if  you  knew 
as  much  as  I  do,  you  would  not ;  for  you  would 
And  there  a  dismal  train  of  them.  I  often  wish 
I  could  shut  them  out,  but  they  will  rise  to  my 
I  see  my  dear  lady  on 
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her  very  look — and  remember  all  she  said : — it 

wan  a  terrible  scene  ! 

Why  was  it  bo  terrible?  said  Emily,  with 
emotion. 

Ah,  dear  young  lady !  is  not  death  always 
terrible  ?  rep  lied  Dorothee. 

To  some  farther  inquiries  of  Blanche,  Doro- 
thee was  silent ;  and  Emily,  observing  the  tears 
in  her  eyes,  forbore  to  urge  the  subject,  and  en- 
deavoured to  withdraw  the  attention  of  her 
young  friend  to  some  object  in  the  gardens ; 
where  the  Count,  with  the  Countess  and  Mon- 
sieur Du  Pont,  appearing,  they  went  down  to 
join  them. 

When  he  perceived  Emily,  he  advanced  to 
meet  her,  and  presented  her  to  the  Counter  in 
a  manner  so  benign,  that  it  recalled  most  power- 
fully to  her  mind  the  idea  of  her  late  father ; 
and  she  felt  more  gratitude  to  him  than  embar- 
rassment towards  the  Countess ;  who,  however, 
received  her  with  one  of  those  fascinating  smiles 
which  her  caprice  sometimes  allowed  her  to  as- 
sume, and  which  was  now  the  result  of  a  con- 
versation the  Count  had  held  with  her  concern- 
ing Emily.  Whatever  this  might  be,  or  what- 
ever had  passed  in  his  conversation  with  the  Lady 
Abbess,  whom  he  had  just  visited,  esteem  and 
kindness  were  strongly  apparent  in  his  manner 
when  he  addressed  Emily ;  who  experienced  that 
sweet  emotion  which  arises  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  possessing  the  approbation  of  the  good : 
for  to  the  Count's  worth  she  had  been  inclined 
to  yield  her  confidence  almost  from  the  first 
moment  in  which  she  had  seen  him. 

Before  she  could  finish  her  acknowledgments 
for  the  hospitality  she  had  received,  and  mention 
her  design  of  going  immediately  to  the  convent, 
she  was  interrupted  by  an  invitation  to  lengthen 
her  stay  at  the  chateau ;  which  was  pressed  by 
the  Count  and  the  Countess,  with  an  appearance 
of  such  friendly  sincerity,  that  though  she  much 
wished  to  see  her  old  friends  at  the  monastery, 
and  to  sigh  once  more  over  her  father's  grave, 
she  consented  to  remain  a  few  days  at  the  cha- 
teau. 

To  the  Abbess,  however,  she  immediately 
wrote,  mentioning  her  arrival  in  Languedoc, 
and  her  wish  to  be  received  into  the  convent  as 
a  boarder;  she  also  sent  letters  to  Monsieur 
Quesnel,  and  to  Valancourt,  whom  Bhe  merely 
informed  of  her  arrival  in  France ;  and,  as  she 
knew  not  where  the  latter  might  be  stationed, 
she  directed  her  letter  to  his  brother's  scat  in 
Gas  cony. 

In  the  evening,  Lady  Blanche  and  Mons.  Du 
Pont  walked  with  Emily  to  the  cottage  of  La 
Voisin  ;  which  she  had  now  a  melancholy  plea- 
sure in  approaching ;  for  time  had  softened  her 
grief  for  the  loss  of  St  Aubert,  though  it  could 
not  annihilate  it,  and  she  felt  a  soothing  sad- 
ness in  indulging  the  recollections  which  this 
scene  recalled.  La  Voisin  was  still  living,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy,  as  much  as  formerly,  the  tran- 


quil evening  of  a  blameless  life.  He  was  sit- 
ting at  the  door  of  his  cottage,  watching  some 
of  his  grandchildren  playing  on  the  grass  be- 
fore him,  and  now  and  then,  with  a  laugh  or  a 
commendation,  encouraging  their  sports.  He  im- 
mediately recollected  Emily,  whom  he  was  much 
pleased  to  see ;  and  she  was  as  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  he  had  not  lost  one  of  his  family  since  her 
departure.  , 

Yes,  ma'am  sellc,  said  the  old  man,  we  all 
live  merrily  together  still,  thank  God !  and 
I  believe  there  is  not  a  happier  family  to  be 
found  in  Languedoc  than  ours. 

Emily  did  not  trust  herself  in  the  chamber 
where  St  Aubert  died  ;  and,  after  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  La  Voisin  and  his  family,  she 
left  the  cottage. 

During  these  the  first  days  of  her  stay  at  Cba- 
teau-le-Blanc,  she  was  often  affected,  by  obser- 
ving the  deep  but  silent  melancholy  which  at 
times  stole  over  Du  Pont ;  and  Emily,  pitying 
the  self-delusion  which  disarmed  him  of  the 
will  to  depart,  determined  to  withdraw  herself 
as  soon  as  the  respect  she  owed  the  Count  and 
Countess  Villefort  would  permit.  The  dejec- 
tion of  his  friend  scon  alarmed  the  anxiety  of 
the  Count ;  to  whom  Du  Pont  at  length  confi- 
ded the  secret  of  his  hopeless  affection ;  which, 
however,  the  former  could  only  commiserate, 
though  he  secretly  determined  to  befriend  his 
suit,  if  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  should  ever 
occur.  Considering  the  dangerous  situation  of 
Du  Pont,  he  but  feebly  opposed  his  intention 
of  leaving  Chateau-le-Blanc  on  the  following 
day,  but  drew  from  him  a  promise  of  a  longer 
visit,  when  he  could  return  with  safety  to  his 
peace.  Emily  herself,  though  she  could  not  \ 
encourage  his  affection,  esteemed  him,  both  for  [ 
the  many  virtues  he  possessed,  and  for  the  scr-  \ 
vices  she  had  received  from  him  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  tender  emotions  of  gratitude  and 
pity,  that  she  now  saw  him  depart  for  his  fa- 
mily-seat in  Gascon y  ;  while  he  took  leave  of 
her  with  a  countenance  so  expressive  of  love 
and  grief,  as  to  interest  the  Count  more  warmly 
in  his  cause  than  before. 

In  a  few  days,  Emily  also  left  the  chateau ; 
but  not  before  the  Count  and  Countess  had  re- 
ceived her  promise  to  repeat  her  visit  very  soon ; 
and  she  was  welcomed  by  the  Abbess  with  the 
same  maternal  kindness  she  had  formerly  expe- 
rienced, and  by  the  nuns  with  much  expression 
of  regard.  The  well-known  scenes  of  the  con- 
vent occasioned  her  many  melancholy  recollec- 
tions ;  but  with  these  were  mingled  others,  that 
inspired  gratitude  for  having  escaped  the  vari- 
ous dangers  that  had  pursued  her  since  she 
quitted  it,  and  for  the  good  which  she  yet  poa- 
sessed ;  and,  though  Hiie  once  more  wept  over 
her  father's  grave  with  tears  of  tender  a  flec- 
tion, her  grief  was  softened  from  its  former 
acutencss. 

Some  time  after  her  return  to  the  monastery, 
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she  received  a  letter  from  her  uncle,  Monsieur 
Quesuel,  in  answer  to  information  that  she  had 
arrived  in  France,  and  to  her  inquiries  concern- 
ing such  of  her  affairs  as  he  had  undertaken  to 
conduct  during  her  absence,  especially  as  to  the 
period  for  which  La  Vallee  had  been  let ;  whi- 
ther it  was  her  wish  to  return,  if  it  should  ap- 
that  her  income  would  permit  her  to  do  so. 
reply  of  Mons.  Quesnel  was  cold  and  form- 
al, as  she  expected,  expressing  neither  concern 
for  the  evils  she  had  suffered,  nor  pleasure  that 
she  was  now  removed  from  them  ;  nor  did  he 
allow  the  opportunity  to  pass,  of  reproving  her 
for  her  rejection  of  Count  Morano,  whom  he 
affected  still  to  believe  a  man  of  honour  and 
fortune ;  nor  of  vehemently  declaiming  against 
Montoni,  to  whom  he  had  always,  till  now,  felt 
himself  to  be  inferior.  On  Emily's  pecuniary 
concerns  he  was  not  very  explicit :  he  informed 
her,  however,  that  the  term  for  which  La  Val- 
lee bad  been  engaged  was  nearly  expired ;  but, 
without  inviting  her  to  his  own  house,  added, 
that  her  circumstances  would  by  no  means  al- 
low her  to  reside  there,  and  earnestly  advi- 
sed her  to  remain,  for  the  present,  in  the  con- 
vent of  St  Clair.  To  her  inquiries  respecting 
poor  old  Theresa,  her  late  father's  servant,  he 
gave  no  answer.  In  the  postscript  to  his  letter, 
Monsieur  Quesnel  mentioned  M.  Motteville,  in 
whose  hands  the  late  St  Aubert  had  placed  the 
chief  of  his  personal  property,  as  being  likely  to 
arrange  his  affairs  nearly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  creditors,  and  that  Emily  would  recover 
much  more  of  her  fortune  than  she  had  former- 
ly reason  to  expect.  The  letter  also  enclosed  to 
Emily  an  order  upon  a  merchant  at  Narbonne, 
for  a  small  sura  01  money. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  monastery,  and  the 
liberty  she  was  suffered  to  enjoy,  in  wandering 
among  the  woods  and  shores  of  this  delightful 
province,  gradually  restored  her  spirits  to  their 
natural  tone ;  except  that  anxiety  would  some- 
times intrude  concerning  Valancourt,  as  the 
time  approached  when  it  was  possible  that  she 
might  receive  an  answer  to  her  letter. 


CHAP.  XXXIX. 

A»  when  a  wave,  that  from  a  cloud  Impends, 
And,  s  weird  with  tern  pent*,  on  the  ship  descends: 
White  are  the  decks  with  foam ;  the  wind*,  aloud. 
Howl  o'er  the  masts,  and  sins  through  cv*ry  shroud: 
Pale,  trembling.  Used,  the  sailors  frees*  with  fears ; 
And  instant  death  on  every  wave  appears. 

Pops'!  Homer. 

The  Lady  Blanche,  meanwhile,  who  was  left 
much  alone,  became  impatient  for  the  company 
of  her  new  friend,  whom  she  wished  to  observe 
sharing  in  the  delight  she  received  from  the 
beautiful  scenery  around.  She  had  now  no  per- 
son to  whom  she  could  express  her  admiration, 
and  communicate  her  pleasures;  no  eye  that 


sparkled  to  her  smile,  or  countenance  that  re- 
flected her  happiness ;  and  she  became  spiritless 
and  pensive.  The  Count,  observing  her  dissa- 
tisfaction, readily  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and 
reminded  Emily  of  her  promised  visit.  But  the 
silence  of  Valancourt,  which  was  now  prolong- 
ed far  beyond  the  period  when  a  letter  might 
have  arrived  from  Estuviere,  oppressed  Emily 
with  severe  anxiety,  and,  rendering  her  averse 
to  society,  she  would  willingly  have  deferred 
her  acceptance  of  this  invitation,  till  her  spirits 
should  be  relieved.  The  Count  and'  his  family, 
however,  pressed  to  see  her ;  and,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances that  prompted  her  wish  for  solitude 
could  not  be  explained,  there  was  an  appearance 
of  caprice  in  her  refusal,  which  she  could  not 
persevere  in,  without  offending  the  friends  whose 
esteem  she  valued.  At  length,  therefore,  she 
returned  upon  a  second  visit  to  Chateau-le- 
Blanc.  Here  the  friendly  manner  of  Count  de 
Villefort  encouraged  Emily  to  mention  to  hira 
her  situation  respecting  the  estates  of  her  late 
aunt,  and  to  consult  him  on  the  means  of  reco- 
vering them.  He  had  little  doubt  that  the  law 
would  decide  in  her  favour ;  and,  advising  her 
to  apply  to  it,  offered,  first,  to  write  to  an  advo- 
cate at  Avignon,  on  whose  opinion  he  thought 
he  could  rely.  His  kindness  was  gratefully  ac- 
cepted by  Emily ;  who,  soothed  by  the  courtesy 
she  daily  experienced,  would  have  been  once 
more  happy,  could  she  have  been  assured  of  Va~ 
lancourL  s  welfare  and  unaltered  affection.  She 
had  now  been  above  a  week  at  the  chateau, 
without  receiving  intelligence  of  him  ;  and, 
though  she  knew  that,  if  he  was  absent  from 
his  brother's  residence,  it  was  scarcely  probable 
her  letter  had  yet  reached  him,  she  could  not 
forbear  to  admit  doubts  and  fears  that  destroy- 
ed her  peace.  Again  she  would  consider  of  all 
that  might  have  happened  in  the  long  period 
since  her  first  seclusion  at  Udolpho ;  and  her 
mind  was  sometimes  so  overwhelmed  with  an. 
apprehension  that  Valancourt  was  no  more,  or 
that  he  lived  no  longer  for  her,  that  the  com- 
pany even  of  Blanche  became  intolerably  op- ^ 
prcssive ;  and  she  would  sit  alone  in  her  apart- 
ment for  hourB  together,  when  the  engagements 
of  the  family  allowed  her  to  do  so  without  inci- 
vility. 

In  one  of  these  solitary  hours,  she  unlocked 
a  little  box,  which  contained  some  letters  of 
Valancourt,  with  some  drawings  she  bad  sketch- 
ed during  her  stay  in  Tuscany ;  the  latter  of 
which  were  no  longer  interesting  to  her  ;  but, 
in  the  letters,  she  now,  with  melancholy  indul- 
gence, meant  to  retrace  the  tenderness  that  had 
so  often  soothed  her,  and  rendered  her,  for  a 
moment,  insensible  of  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rated her  from  the  writer.  But  their  effect  was 
now  changed :  the  affection  they  expressed  ap- 
pealed so  forcibly  to  her  heart,  when  she  consi- 
dered that  it  had,  perhaps,  yielded  to  the  powers 
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of  time  and  absence,  and  even  the  view  of  the  and  had  scarcely  a  doubt  that  they  had  concern  - 
hand-writing  recalled  so  many  painful  recollec-  ed  the  Marchioness  de  Villeroi :  but  with  this 
tions,  that  she  found  herself  unable  to  go  through  supposition  came  a  scruple,  whether  she  ought 
the  first  she  had  opened ;  and  sat  musing,  with  to  inquire  farther  on  a  subject  which  might 
her  cheek  resting  on  her  arm,  and  tears  stealing  prove  to  be  the  same  that  her  father  had  so  care- 
fro  m  her  eyes,  when  old  Dorothee  entered  the  fully  endeavoured  to  conceal.  Her  curiosity  con- 
room,  to  inform  her  that  dinner  would  be  ready  cerning  the  Marchioness,  powerful  as  it  was,  it 
an  hour  before  the  usual  time.  Emily  started  is  probable  she  would  now  have  resisted,  as  she 
on  perceiving  her,  and  hastily  put  up  the  pa-  had  formerly  done  on  unwarily  observing  the 
pere ;  but  not  before  Dorothee  had  observed  few  terrible  words  in  the  papers,  which  had  ne- 
both  her  agitation  and  her  tears.  ver  since  been  erased  from  her  memory,  had  she 
Ah,  ma'araselle !  said  she,  you,  who  are  so  been  certain  that  the  history  of  that  lady  was 
young, — have  you  reason  for  sorrow  ?  the  subject  of  these  papers,  or,  that  such  simple 
Emily -tried  to  smile,  but  was  unable  to  particulars  only  as  it  was  probable  Dorothee 
speak.  could  relate,  were  included  in  her  father's  eom- 
Alas,  dear  young  lady !  when  you  come  to  mand.  What  was  known  to  her,  could  be  no 
my  age,  you  will  not  weep  at  trifles ;  and  surely  secret  to  many  other  persons ;  and  since  it  ap- 
you  have  nothing  serious  to  grieve  you  ?  peared  very  unlikely  that  St  Aubert  should  at- 
No,  Dorothee ;  nothing  of  any  consequence,  tempt  to  conceal  what  Emily  might  learn  by 


papei  , 

is  it  I  seep  And  then,  trembling,  sat  down  in  a  which  Dorothee  could  disclose  that  he  bad 
chair  that  stood  by  the  table.  thought  sufficiently  important  to  wish  to  have 
What  is  it  you  do  see  ?  said  Emily,  alarmed  concealed  ;  she  therefore  no  longer  hesitated  to 
by  her  manner,  and  looking  round  the  room.  make  the  inquiries  that  might  lead  to  the  gra- 
il is  herself !  said  Dorothee ;  her  very  self!  tin"  cation  of  her  curiosity, 
just  as  she  looked  a  little  before  she  died !  Ah,  ma'amselle !  said  Dorothee,  it  is  a  sad 
Emily,  still  more  alarmed,  began  now  to  fear  story,  and  cannot  be  told  now ; — but,  what  am 
that  Dorothee  was  seized  with  sudden  frenzy ;  I  saying? — I  never  will  tell  it.   Many  years 
but  entreated  her  to  explain  herself.  have  passed  since  it  happened ;  and  I  never 
That  picture !  said  she ;  where  did  you  find  loved  to  talk  of  the  Marchioness,  to  anybody 
it,  lady  ? — it  is  my  blessed  mistress  herself !  but  my  husband.    He  lived  in  the  family,  at 
She  laid  on  the  table  the  miniature  which  that  time,  as  well  as  myself,  and  he  knew  many 
Emily  had  long  ago  found  among  the  papers  particulars  from  me  which  nobody  else  did ;  for 
her  father  had  enjoined  her  to  destroy,  and  over  I  was  about  the  person  of  my  lady  in  her  last 
which  she  had  once  seen  him  shed  such  tender  illness,  and  saw  and  heard  as  much,  or  more, 
and  affecting  tears ;  and  recollecting  all  the  va-  than  my  lord  himself.   Sweet  saint !  how  pa- 
circumstances  of  his  conduct,  that  had  tient  'she  was !  When  she  died,  I  thought  I 


long  perplexed  her,  her  emotions  increased  to  could  have  died  with  her  ! 

an  excess  which  deprived  her  of  all  power  to  Dorothee,  said  Emily,  interrupting  her,  what 

ask  the  question  she  trembled  to  have  answer-  you  shall  tell,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  shall 

ed ;  and  she  could  only  inquire,  whether  Doro-  never  be  disclosed  by  me.    I  have,  1  repeat  it, 

the*e  was  certain  the  picture  resembled  the  late  particular  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  informed  on 

Marchioness  ?  this  subject,  and  am  willing  to  bind  myself,  in 


O  ma'amselle  !  said  she,  how  came  it  to  strike  the  most  solemn  manner,  never  to  i 

me  so,  the  instant  I  saw  it,  if  it  was  not  my  you  shall  wish  me  to  conceal, 

lady's  likeness  ?  Ah !  added  she,  taking  up  the  Dorothee  seemed  surprised  at  the  earnestness 

miniature,  these  arc  her  own  blue  eyes — look-  of  Emily  s  manner,  ana,  after  regarding  her  for 

ing  so  sweet  and  so  mild !  and  there  is  her  very  some  moments  in  silence,  said, — Young  ladv  ! 

look,  such  as  I  have  often  seen  it,  when  she  had  that  look  of  yours  pleads  for  you — it  is  so  like 

sat  thinking  for  a  long  while  ;  and  then  the  tears  my  dear  mistress's,  that  I  can  almost  fancy  I 

would  often  steal  down  her  cheeks— but  she  ne-  see  her  before  me :  if  you  were  her  daughter, 

ver  would  complain  !  It  was  that  look,  so  meek,  you  could  not  remind  me  of  her  more.  But 

as  it  were,  and  resigned,  that  used  to  break  my  dinner  will  be  ready :  had  you  not  better  go 

heart,  and  make  me  love  her  so !  down  ? 

Dorothee !  said  Emily,  solemnly,  I  am  inte-  You  will  first  promise  to  grant  my  request, 

rested  in  the  cause  of  that  grief — more  so,  per-  said  Emily. 

haps,  than  you  may  imagine ;  and  I  entreat  that  And  ought  not  you  first  to  tell  me,  ma'am- 


you  will  no  longer  refuse  to  indulge  my  curio-  selle,  how  this  picture  fell  into  your  hands,  and 
aity— it  is  not  a  common  one.  the  reasons  you  say  you  have  for  curiosity  about 

As  Emily  said  this,  she  remembered  the  pa-    my  lady? 
pcrs  with  which  the  picture  had  been  found,      Why,  no,  Dorothee,  replied  Emily,  recollect- 
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ing  herself ;  I  have  also  particular  reasons  for 
observing  silence  on  these  subjects,  at  least  till 
I  know  farther ;  and,  remember,  I  do  not  pro- 
mise ever  to  speak  upon  them ;  therefore,  do 
not  let  me  induce  you  to  satisfy  my  curiosity, 
from  an  expectation  that  I  shall  gratify  yours. 
What  I  may  judge  proper  to  conceal,  does  not 
concern  myself  alone,  or  I  should  have  less 
scruple  in  revealing  it :  let  a  confidence  in  my 
honour  alone  persuade  you  to  disclose  what  I 
request. 

Well,  lady !  replied  Dorothee,  after  a  long 
pause,  during  which  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
Emily,  you  seem  so  much  interested — and  this 
picture,  and  that  face  of  yours,  make  me, think 
you  have  some  reason  to  be  so, — that  I  will 
trust  you,  and  tell  some  things,  that  I  never 
told  before  to  anybody  but  my  husband,  though 
f  there  are  people  who  have  suspected  as  much. 
:  I  will  tell  you  the  particulars  of  my  lady's  death, 
\  too,  and  some  of  my  own  suspicions ;  but  you 
i  must  first  promise  me,  by  all  the  saints— — 
j    Emily,  interrupting  her,  solemnly  promised 
(never  to  reveal  what  should  be  confided  to  her, 
I  without  Dorothea's  consent 

But  there  is  the  horn,  ma'amselle,  sounding 
■  for  dinner,  said  Dorothee :  I  must  be  gone. 

When  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  inquired  Emily. 

Dorothee  mused,  and  then  replied,  Why,  ma- 
dam, it  may  make  people  curious,  if  it  is  known 
I  am  so  much  in  your  apartment,  and  that  I 
should  be  sorry  for ;  so  I  will  come  when  I  am 
least  likely  to  be  observed.  I  have  little  leisure 
in  the  day,  and  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say ; 
so,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  I  will  come  when  the 
family  are  all  in  bed. 

That  will  suit  me  very  well,  replied  Emily : 
remember,  then,  to-night  

Ay,  that  is  well  remembered,  said  Dorothee : 
I  fear  I  cannot  come  to-night,  madam  ;  for  there 
will  be  the  dance  of  the  vintage,  and  it  will  be 
late  before  the  servants  go  to  rest ;  for,  when 
they  once  set  in  to  dance,  they  will  keen  it  up, 
in  the  cool  of  the  air,  till  morning ;  at  least,  it 
used  to  be  so  in  mv  time. 

Ah !  is  it  the  dance  of  the  vintage  ?  said 
Emily,  with  a  deep  sigh,  remembering  that  it 
was  on  the  evening  of  this  festival,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  that  St  Aubert  and  herself  had  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chateau-le-Blane. 
She  paused  a  moment,  overcome  by  the  sudden 
recollection  ;  and  then,  recovering  nersclf,  add- 
ed, But  this  dance  is  in  the  open  woods ;  you, 
therefore,  will  not  be  wanted,  and  can  easily 
come  to  me. 

Dorothee  replied,  that  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  present  at  the  dance  of  the  vintage, 
and  she  did  not  wish  to  be  absent  now  : — But  if 
I  can  get  away,  madam,  I  will,  said  she. 

Emily  then  hastened  to  the  dining-room  ; 
where  the  Count  conducted  himself  with  the 
courtesy  which  is  inseparable  from  true  dignity, 
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and  of  which  the  Countess  frequently  practised 
little,  though  her  manner  to  Emily  was  an  ex- 
ception to  her  usual  habit.  But,  if  she  retain- 
ed few  of  the  ornamental  virtues,  she  cherished 
other  qualities,  which  she  seemed  to  consider 
invaluable :  she  had  dismissed  the  grace  of  mo- 
desty ;  but  then  she  knew  perfectly  well  how  to 
manage  the  stare  of  assurance:  her  manners  had 
little  of  the  tempered  sweetness  which  is  neces- 
sary to  render  the  female  character  interesting ; 
but  she  could  occasionally  throw  into  them  an 
affectation  of  spirits,  which  seemed  to  triumph 
over  every  person  who  approached  her.  In  the 
country,  however,  she  generally  affected  an  ele- 
gant languor,  that  persuaded  her  almost  to  faint, 
when  her  favourite  read  to  her  a  story  of  ficti- 
tious sorrow ;  but  her  countenance  suffered  no 
change  when  living  objects  of  distress  solicited 
her  charity,  and  her  heart  beat  with  no  trans- 
port to  the  thought  of  giving  them  instant  re- 
lief :  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  highest  luxury  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  Iranian  mind  can  be  sensi- 
ble—for her  benevolence  had  never  yet  called 
smiles  upon  the  face  of  misery. 

In  the  evening,  the  Count,  with  all  his  fami- 
ly, except  the  Countess  and  Mademoiselle  B earn, 
went  to  the  woods  to  witness  the  festivity  of  the 
peasants.  The  scene  was  in  a  glade ;  where  the 
trees,  opening,  formed  a  circle  round  the  turf 
they  highly  overshadowed.  Between  their  branch- 
es, vines,  loaded  with  ripe  dusters,  were  hung 
in  gay  festoons ;  beneath,  were  tables,  with  fruit, 
wine,  cheese,  and  other  rural  fare,  and  seats  for 
the  Count  and  his  family.  At  a  little  distance 
were  benches  for  the  elder  peasants;  few  of 
whom,  however,  could  forbear  to  join  the  jocund 
dance,  which  began  soon  after  sun-set ;  when 
several  of  sixty  tripped  it  with  almost  as  much 
glee  and  airy  lightness  as  those  of  sixteen. 

The  musicians,  who  sat  carelessly  on  the 
grass,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  seemed  inspired  by 
the  sound  of  their  own  instruments,  which  were 
chiefly  flutes,  and  a  kind  of  a  long  guitar.  Be- 
hind stood  a  boy,  flourishing  a  tamborine,  and 
dancing  a  solo,  except  that,  as  he  sometimes  gaily 
tossed  the  instrument,  he  tripped  among  the 
other  dancers ;  when  his  antic  gestures  called 
forth  a  broader  laugh,  and  heightened  the  rustic 
spirit  of  the  scene. 

The  Count  was  highly  delighted  with  the  hap- 
piness he  witnessed,  to  which  his  bounty  had 
largely  contributed ;  and  the  Lady  Blanche  join- 
ed the  dance  with  a  young  gentleman  of  her  fa- 
ther's party.  Du  Pont  requested  Emily's  hand  ; 
but  her  spirits  were  too  much  depressed  to  per- 
mit her  to  engage  in  the  present  festivity,  which 
called  to  her  remembrance  that  of  the  prece- 
ding year,  when  St  Aubert  was  living,  and  of 
the  melancholy  scenes  which  had  immediately 
followed  it. 

Overcome  by  these  recollections,  she,  at  length , 
left  the  spot,  and  walked  slowly  into  the  woods ; 
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where  the  softened  music,  floating  at  a  distance, 
soothed  her  melancholy  mind.  The  moon  threw 
a  mellow  light  among  the  foliage ;  the  air  was 
balmy  and  cool ;  and  Emily,  lost  in  thought, 
strolled  on,  without  observing  whither,  till  she 
perceived  the  sounds  sinking  afar  off,  and  an 
awful  stillness  around  her,  except  that,  some- 
times, the  nightingale  beguiled  the  silence  with 

Liquid  notes,  that  close  the  eye  of  day. 

At  length  she  found  herself  near  the  avenue 
which,  on  the  night  of  her  father's  arrival, 
Michael  had  attempted  to  pass  in  search  of  a 
house  which  was  still  nearly  as  wild  and  deso- 
late as  it  had  then  appeared  ;  for  the  Count  had 
been  so  much  engaged  in  directing  other  im- 
provements, that  ne  had  neglected  to  give  or- 
ders concerning  this  extensive  approach ;  and 
the  road  was  yet  broken,  and  the  trees  over- 
loaded with  their  own  luxuriance. 

As  she  stood  surveying  it,  and  remembering 
the  emotions  which  she  had  formerly  suffered 
there,  she  suddenly  recollected  the  figure  that 
had  been  seen  stealing  among  the  trees,  and 
which  had  returned  no  answer  to  Michael's  re- 
peated calls ;  and  she  experienced  somewhat  of 
the  fear  that  had  then  assailed  her,  for  it  did 
not  appear  improbable  that  these  deep  woods 
were  occasionally  the  haunt  of  banditti.  She 
therefore  turned  back ;  and  was  hastily  pur- 
suing her  way  to  the  dancers,  when  she  heard 
steps  approaching  from  the  avenue ;  and,  being 
still  beyond  the  call  of  the  peasants  on  the  green, 
for  she  could  neither  hear  their  voices  nor  their 
music,  she  quickened  her  pace ;  but  the  persons 
following  gained  fast  upon  her ;  and,  at  length, 
distinguishing  the  voice  of  Henri,  she  walked 
leisurely  till  he  came  up.  He  expressed  some 
surprise  at  meeting  her  so  far  from  the  company ; 
and,  on  her  saying  that  the  pleasant  moonlight 
had  beguiled  her  to  walk  farther  than  she  in- 
tended, an  exclamation  burst  from  the  lips  of 
his  companion,  and  she  thought  she  heard  Va- 
lancourt  speak  !  It  was  indeed  he !  and  the 
meeting  was  such  as  may  be  imagined,  between 
persons  so  affectionate,  and  so  long  separated  as 
they  had  been. 

In  the  joy  of  these  moments,  Emily  forgot  all 
her  past  sufferings ;  and  Valancourt  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  any  person  but  Emily  ex- 
isted ;  while  Henri  was  a  silent  and  astonished 
spectator  of  the  scene. 

Valancourt  asked  a  thousand  questions,  con- 
cerning herself  and  Montoni,  which  there  was 
now  no  time  to  answer ;  but  she  learned  that 
her  letter  had  been  forwarded  to  Paris,  while  he 
was  on  the  way  to  Gascony  ;  where,  however, 
at  length,  it  informed  hiin  of  her  arrival  in 
France ;  and  he  had  immediately  set  out  for 
Languedoc.  On  reaching  the  monastery,  whence 
she  had  dated  this  letter,  he  found,  to  his  ex- 
treme disappointment,  that  the  gates  were  al- 
ready closed  for  the  night ;  and,  believing  that 


he  should  not  see  Emily  till  the  morrow,  he  was 
returning  to  his  little  inn,  with  the  intention  of 
writing  to  her,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  Hen- 
ri, with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  at  Paris, 
and  was  led  to  her,  whom  he  was  secretly  lament- 
ing that  he  should  not  see  till  the  following  day. 

Emily,  with  Valancourt  and  Henri,  now  re- 
turned to  the  green  ;  where  the  latter  presented  , 
Valancourt  to  the  Count ;  who,  she  fancied,  re-  ! 
ceived  him  with  less  than  his  usual  benignity, . 
though  it  appeared  that  they  were  not  strangers 
to  each  other.  He  was  invited,  however,  to  par- 
take of  the  diversions  of  the  evening  ;  and,  when 
he  had  paid  his  respects  to  the  Count,  and  while 
the  dancers  continued  their  festivity,  he  seated 
himself  by  Emily,  and  conversed  without  re- 
straint. The  lights  which  were  hung  among 
the  trees  under  which  they  sat,  allowed  her  a 
more  perfect  view  of  the  countenance  she  had 
so  frequently  in  absence  endeavoured  to  recol- 
lect, and  she  perceived,  with  some  regret,  that 
it  was  not  the  same  as  when  last  she  saw  it. 
There  was  all  its  wonted  intelligence  and  fire  ; 
but  it  had  lost  much  of  its  simplicity,  and  some- 
what of  the  open  benevolence,  that  used  to  cha- 
racterize it.  Still,  however,  it  was  an  interest- 
ing countenance ;  but  Emily  thought  she  per- 
ceived, at  intervals,  anxiety  contract,  and  me- 
lancholy fix,  the  features  of  Valancourt ;  some- 
times, too,  he  fell  into  a  momentary  rousing, 
and  then  appeared  anxious  to  dissipate  thought ; 
while,  at  others,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  Emily, 
a  sudden  kind  of  horror  seemed  to  cross  his 
mind.  In  her  he  perceived  the  same  goodness 
and  beautiful  simplicity  that  had  charmed  him  . 
on  their  first  acquaintance.  The  bloom  of  her 
countenance  was  somewhat  faded,  but  all  its 
sweetness  remained ;  and  it  was  rendered  more 
interesting  than  ever,  by  the  faint  expression  of 
melancholy  that  sometimes  mingled  with  her 
smile. 

At  his  request,  she  related  the  most  import- 
ant circumstances  that  had  occurred  to  her 
since  she  left  France ;  and  emotions  of  pity  and 
indignation  alternately  prevailed  in  his  mind, 
when  he  heard  how  much  she  had  suffered  from 
the  villainy  of  Montoni.  More  than  once,  when 
she  was  speaking  of  his  conduct,  of  which  the 
guilt  was  rather  softened  than  exaggerated  by 
her  representation,  he  started  from  his  seat  and 
walked  away,  apparently  overcome  as  much  by 
self-accusation  as  by  resentment  Her  suffer- 
ings alone  were  mentioned  in  the  few  words 
which  he  could  address  to  her ;  and  he  listened 
not  to  the  account,  which  she  was  careful  to 
give  as  distinctly  as  possible,  of  the  present  loss 
of  Madame  Montoni's  estates,  and  of  the  little 
reason  there  was  to  expect  their  restoration.  At 
length,  Valancourt  remained  lost  in  thought, 
and  then  some  secret  cause  seemed  to  overcome 
him  with  anguish.  Again  be  abruptly  left  her. 
When  he  returned  she  perceived  that  he  had 
been  weeping,  and  tenderly  begged  that  he 
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would  compose  himself.  My  sufferings  are  all 
passed  now,  said  she ;  for  I  nave  escaped  from 
the  tyranny  of  Montoni ;  and  I  see  you  well — 
let  me  also  see  you  happy. 

Valancourt  was  more  agitated  than  before.  I 
am  unworthy  of  you,  Emily,  said  he  ;  I  am  un- 
worthy of  you ; — words,  by  his  manner  of  ut- 
tering which,  Emily  was  then  more  shocked 
than  by  their  import.  She  fixed  on  him  a 
mournful  and  inquiring  eye.  Do  not  look  thus 
on  me,  said  he,  turning  away,  and  pressing  her 
hand :  I  cannot  bear  these  looks. 

I  would  ask,  said  Emily,  in  a  gentle,  but  agi- 
tated voice,  the  meaning  of  your  words,  but  I 
perceive  that  the  question  would  distress  you 
now.  Let  us  talk  on  other  subjects.  To-mor- 
row, perhaps,  you  may  be  more  composed.  Ob- 
serve those  moonlight  woods,  and  the  towers, 
which  appear  obscurely  in  the  perspective.  You 
used  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  landscape  ;  and  I 
have  heard  you  say,  that  the  faculty  of  deriving 
consolation,  under  misfortune,  from  the  sublime 
prospects  which  neither  oppression  nor  poverty 
withhold  from  us,  was  the  peculiar  blessing  of 
the  innocent. — Valancourt  was  deeply  affected. 
\  Yes,  replied  he ;  I  had  once  a  taste  for  innocent 
\  and  elegant  delights — I  had  once  an  uncorrupt- 
I  ed  heart !  Then  checking  himself ;  he  added, 
Do  you  remember  our  journey  together  in  the 
Pyrenees  r 

Can  I  forget  it  ?  said  Emily. — Would  that  I 
could  !  he  replied ;  that  was  the  happiest  period 
of  my  life :  I  then  loved,  with  enthusiasm,  what- 
ever was  truly  great  or  good. — It  was  some  time 
before  Emily  could  repress  her  tears,  and  try  to 
command  her  emotions.  If  you  wish  to  forget 
that  journey,  said  she,  it  must  certainly  be  ray 
wish  to  forget  it  also.  She  paused,  and  then 
added,  You  make  me  very  uneasy  ; — but  this  is 
not  the  tune  for  farther  inquiry ; — yet,  how  can 
I  bear  to  believe,  even  for  a  moment,  that  you 
are  less  worthy  of  my  esteem  than  formerly  ?  I 
have  still  sufficient  confidence  in  your  candour, 
to  believe,  that,  when  I  shall  ask  for  an  expla- 
nation, you  will  give  it  me. — Yes,  said  Valan- 
court ;  yes,  Emily ;  I  have  not  yet  lost  my  can- 
dour ;  if  1  had,  I  could  better  have  disguised  my 
emotions,  on  learning  what  were  your  sufferings 
— your  virtues ;  while  I — I — but  I  will  say  no 
more:  I  did  not  mean  to  have  said  even  so 
much — I  have  been  surprised  into  the  self-ac- 
cusation. Tell  me,  Emily,  that  you  will  not 
forget  that  iourney — will  not  wish  to  forget  it, 
and  I  shall  be  tranquil.  I  would  not  lose  the 
remembrance  of  it  for  the  whole  earth. 

How  contradictory  is  this !  said  Emily ;  but 
we  may  be  overheard.  My  recollection  of  it 
shall  depend  upon  yours:  I  will  endeavour  to 
forget,  or  to  recollect  it,  as  you  may  do.  Let  us 
join  the  Count — Tell  me,  first,  said  Valancourt, 
that  you  forgive  the  uneasiness  I  have  occasion- 
ad  yon  this  evening,  and  that  you  will  still  love 
5    me. — I  sincerely  forgive  you,  replied  Emily. 


You  best  know  whether  I  shall  continue  to  love 
you,  for  you  know  whether  you  deserve  my 
esteem.  At  present,  I  will  believe  that  you  do. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  added  she,  observing 
his  dejection,  how  much  pain  it  would  give  me 
to  believe  otherwise.  The  young  lady  who  ap- 
proaches, is  the  Count's  daughter. 

Valancourt  and  Emily  now  joined  the  Lady 
Blanche ;  and  the  party,  soon  after,  sat  down 
with  the  Count,  his  son,  and  the  Chevalier  Du 
Pont,  at  a  banquet,  spread  under  a  gay  awning 
beneath  the  trees.  At  a  table  also  were  seated  se- 
veral of  the  moat  venerable  of  the  Count's  te- 
nants :  and  it  was  a  festive  repast— to  all  but  Va- 
lancourt and  Emily.  When  the  Count  retired 
to  the  chateau,  he  did  not  invite  Valancourt  to 
accompany  him  ;  who,  therefore,  took  leave  of 
Emily,  and  retired  to  his  solitary  inn  for  the 
night;  meanwhile,  she  soon  withdrew  to  her 
own  apartment,  where  she  mused,  with  deep 
anxiety  and  concern,  on  his  behaviour,  and  on 
the  Count's  reception  of  him.  Her  attention  was 
thus  so  wholly  engaged,  that  she  forgot  Doro- 
thee  and  her  appointment,  till  morning  was  far 
advanced ;  when,  knowing  that  the  good  old 
woman  would  not  come,  she  retired,  for  a  few 
hours,  to  repose. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  Count  had 
accidentally  joined  Emily  in  one  of  the  walks, 
they  talked  of  the  festival  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing ;  and  this  led  him  to  a  mention  of  Valan- 
court. That  is  a  young  man  of  talents,  said  he ; 
you  were  formerly  acquainted  with  him,  I  per- 
ceive.— Emily  said  that  she  was. — He  was  intro- 
duced to  me  at  Paris,  said  the  Count,  and  I  was 
much  pleased  with  him,  on  our  first  acquaint- 
ance.— He  paused,  and  Emily  trembled,  be- 
tween the  desire  of  hearing  more,  and  the  fear 
of  shewing  the  Count  that  she  felt  an  interest  on 
the  subject— May  I  ask,  said  he,  at  length,  how 
long  you  have  known  Monsieur  Valancourt? — 
Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  your  reason  for  tbe 
question,  sir  ?  said  she ;  and  I  will  answer  it 
immediately. — Certainly,  said  the  Count ;  that 
is  but  just ;  I  will  tell  you  my  reason.  I  cannot 
but  perceive  that  Monsieur  Valancourt  admires 
you.  In  that,  however,  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary ;  every  person  who  sees  you,  must  do 
tbe  same.  I  am  above  using  common-place 
compliments :  I  speak  with  sincerity.  What  I 
fear  is,  that  he  is  a  favoured  admirer ! — Why 
do  you  fear  it,  sir  ?  said  Emily,  endeavouring  to 
conceal  her  emotion. — Because,  replied  the 
Count,  I  think  him  not  worthy  of  your  favour. 
—Emily,  greatly  agitated,  entreated  farther  ex- 
planation.— I  will  give  it,  said  he,  if  you  will 
believe,  that  nothing  but  a  strong  interest  in 
your  welfare  could  induce  me  to  hazard  that  as- 
sertion.— I  must  believe  so,  sir,  replied  Emily. 

But  let  us  rest  under  these  trees,  continued 
the  Count,  observing  the  paleness  of  her  coun- 
tenance :  here  is  a  seat — you  are  fatigued.  They 
sat  down ;  and  the  Count  proceeded— Many 
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young  ladies,  circumstanced  as  you  arc,  would 
think  my  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  and  on  so 
short  an  acquaintance,  impertinent,  instead  of 
friendly :  from  what  I  have  observed  of  your 
temper  and  understanding,  I  do  not  fear  such  a 
return  from  you  ;  our  acquaintance  has  been 
short,  but  long  enough  to  make  me  esteem  you, 
and  feel  a  lively  interest  in  your  happiness.  You 
deserve  to  be  very  happy,  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  be  so, — Emily  sighed  softly,  and  bowed  her 
thanks.  The  Count  paused  again.  I  am  un- 
pleasantly circumstanced,  said  he ;  but  an  op- 
portunity of  rendering  you  important  service 
shall  overcome  inferior  considerations.  Will  vou 
inform  me  of  the  manner  of  your  first  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Chevalier  Valan  court,  if  the  sub- 
ject is  not  too  painful  ? 

Emily  briefly  related  the  accident  of  their 
meeting  in  the  presence  of  her  father ;  and  then 
so  earnestly  entreated  the  Count  not  to  hesitate 
in  declaring  what  he  knew,  that  he  perceived 
the  violent  emotion  against  which  she  was  con- 
tending ;  and,  regarding  her  with  a  look  of  ten- 
der compassion,  considered  how  he  might  com- 
municate his  information  with  least  pain  to  his 
anxious  auditor. 

The  Chevalier  and  my  son,  said  he,  were  in- 
troduced to  each  other,  at  the  table  of  a  brother 
officer  ;  at  whose  house  I  also  met  him,  and  in- 
vited him  to  my  own,  whenever  he  should  be 
disengaged.  I  did  not  then  know  that  he  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  set  of  men,  a  dis- 
grace to  their  species,  who  Uve  by  plunder,  and 
pass  their  lives  in  continual  debauchery.  I  knew 
several  of  the  Chevalier's  family  resident  at  Pa- 
ris, and  considered  them  as  sufficient  pledges  for 
his  introduction  to  my  own.  But  you  are  ill ; — 
I  will  leave  the  subject.— No,  sir,  said  Emily  ; 
I  beg  you  will  proceed :  I  am  only  distressed.— 
Only  f  said  the  Count,  with  emphasis.  How- 
ever, I  will  proceed.  I  soon  learned,  that  these, 
his  associates,  had  drawn  him  into  a  course  of 
dissipation,  from  which  he  appeared  to  have 
neither  the  power,  nor  the  inclination,  to  extri- 
cate liimsclf.  He  lost  large  sums  at  the  gaming- 
table ;  he  became  infatuated  with  play ;  and  was 
ruined.  I  spoke  tenderly  of  this  to  his  friends, 
who  assured  me  that  they  had  remonstrated  with 
him  till  they  were  weary.  I  afterwards  learned, 
that  in  consideration  of  his  talents  for  play, 
which  were  generallysuccesaful  when  unopposed 
by  the  tricks  of  villainy — that  in  consideration 
of  th  ese,  the  party  had  initiated  him  into  the 
secrets  of  then  trade,  and  allotted  him  a  share 
of  their  profits.— Impossible !  said  Emily  sud- 
denly ; — but  pardon  me,  sir  ,*  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  say ; — allow  for  the  distress  of  my  mind — 
I  must,  indeed  I  must,  believe,  that  you  have  not 
been  truly  informed :  the  Chevalier  had,  doubt- 
less, enemies,  who  misrepresented  him. — I 
should  be  most  happy  to  believe  so,  replied  the 
Count ;  but  I  cannot.  Nothing  short  of  convic- 


tion, and  a  regard  for  your  welfare,  could  have 
urged  me  to  repeat  these  unpleasant  reports. 

Emily  was  silent.  She  recollected  Valan- 
court's  sayings,  on  the  preceding  evening,  which 
discovered  the  pangs  of  self-reproach,  and  seem- 
ed to  confirm  all  that  the  Count  had  related. 
Yet  she  had  not  fortitude  enough  to  dare  con- 
viction :  her  heart  was  overwhelmed  with  an- 
guish at  the  mere  suspicion  of  his  guilt,  and  she 
could  not  endure  a  belief  of  it.  After  a  long  si- 
lence, the  Count  said, — I  perceive,  and  can  al- 
low for,  your  want  of  conviction.  It  is  necessary 
I  should  give  some  proof  of  what  I  have  assert- 
ed ;  but  this  I  cannot  do,  without  subjecting  one 
who  is  very  dear  to  me,  to  danger. — What  is  the 
danger  you  apprehend,  sir,  said  Emily.  If  I  can 
prevent  it,  you  may  safely  confide  in  my  honour. 
—On  your  honour  I  am  certain  I  can  rely,  said 
the  Count ;  but  can  I  trust  your  fortitude  ?  Do 
you  think  you  can  resist  the  solicitation  of  a  fa- 
voured admirer,  when  he  pleads,  in  affliction, 
for  the  name  of  one  who  has  robbed  him  of  a 
blessing? — I  shall  not  be  exposed  to  such  a 
temptation,  sir,  said  Emily,  with  modest  pride ; 
for  I  cannot  favour  one  whom  I  must  no  longer 
esteem.  I,  however,  readily  give  my  wordT- — 
Tears,  in  the  meantime,  contradicted  her  first 
assertion  ;-and  she  felt,  that  time  and  effort  only 
could  eradicate  an  affection,  which  had  been 
formed  on  virtuous  esteem,  and  cherished  by 
habit  and  difficulty. 

I  will  trust  you  then,  said  the  Count ;  for 
conviction  is  necessary  to  your  future  peace,  and 
cannot,  I  perceive,  be  obtained  without  this  con- 
fidence. My  son  has  too  often  been  an  eye- ' 
witness  of  the  chevalier's  ill  conduct :  he  was  - 
very  near  being  drawn  in  by  it :  he  waa,  indeed, 
drawn  into  the  commission  of  many  follies,  but  I 
rescued  him  from  guilt  and  destruction.  Judge 
then,  Mademoiselle  St  Aubert,  whether  a  fa- 
ther, who  bad  nearly  lost  his  only  son  by  the 
example  of  the  Chevalier,  has  not,  from  convic- 
tion, reason  to  warn  those  whom  he  esteems 
against  trusting  their  happiness  in  such  hands. 
I  have  myself  seen  the  chevalier  engaged  in 
deep  play  with  men  whom  I  almost  shuddered 
to  look  upon.  If  you  still  doubt,  I  will  refer 
you  to  my  son. 

I  must  not  doubt  what  you  have  yourself 
witnessed,  replied  Emily,  sinking  with  grief, 
or  what  you  assert.  But  the  Chevalier  has,  per- 
haps, been  drawn  only  into  a  transient  folly, 
which  he  may  never  repeat.  If  you  had  known 
the  justness  of  his  former  principles,  you  would 
allow  for  my  present  incredulity. 

Alas !  observed  the  Count,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  which  will  make  us  wretched.  But 
I  will  not  soothe  you  by  flattering  and  false 
hopes.  We  all  know  how  fascinating  the  vice 
of  gaming  is,  and  how  difficult  it  is,  also,  to 
conquer  habit  The  Chevalier  might,  perhaps, 
reform  for  a  while  ;  but  lie  would  soon  relapse 
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v  into  dissipation — for,  I  fear,  not  only  the  bonds 

j  of  habit  would  be  powerful,  but  that  his  mo- 
rals are  corrupted.  And — why  should  I  con. 

1  ceal  from  you,  that  play  is  not  his  only  vice  ? 

|  — he  appears  to  have  a  taste  far  every  vicious 
pleasure. 

The  Count  hesitated  and  paused  ;  while 
Emily  endeavoured  to  support  herself,  as,  with 
increasing  perturbation,  she  expected  what  he 
might  farther  say-  A  long  pause  of  silence  en- 
sued, during  which  he  was  visibly  agitated :  at 
length  he  said,  It  would  be  a  cruel  delicacy 
that  could  prevail  with  me  to  be  silent — and  I 
will  inform  you,  that  the  Chevalier's  extrava- 
gance has  brought  him  twice  into  the  prisons 
of  Paris  ;  from  whence  he  was  last  extricated, 
as  I  was  told  upon  authority  which  I  cannot 
doubt,  by  a  well-known  Parisian  Countess, 
with  whom  he  continued  to  reside  when  I  left 
Paris. 

He  paused  again ;  and,  looking  at  Emily, 
perceived  her  countenance  change,  and  that  she 
was  falling  from  the  seat :  he  caught  her ;  but 
she  had  fainted,  and  he  called  loudly  for  aid. 
They  were,  however,  beyond  the  hearing  of  his 
servants  at  the  chateau,  and  he  feared  to  leave 
her  while  he  went  thither  for  assistance,  yet 
knew  not  how  otherwise  to  obtain  it;  till  a 
fountain  at  no  great  distance  caught  his  eye, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  support  Emily  against 
the  tree  under  which  she  Jiad  been  sitting,  while 
he  went  thither  for  water.  Again  he  was  per- 
plexed, for  he  had  nothing  near  him  in  which 
water  could  be  brought ;  out  while,  with  in- 
creased anxiety,  he  watched  her,  he  thought  he 
perceived  in  her  countenance  symptoms  of  re- 
turning life. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  she  revived,  and 
then  she  found  herself  supported—not  by  the 
Count— but  by  Valan court,  who  was  observing 
her  with  looks  of  earnest  apprehension,  and  who 
now  spoke  to  her  in  a  tone  tremulous  with  his 
anxiety.  At  the  sound  of  his  well-known  voice, 
she  raised  her  eyes  ;  but  presently  closed  them, 
and  a  faintness  again  came  over  her. 

The  Count,  with  a  look  somewhat  stern,  wa- 
ved him  to  withdraw  ;  but  he  only  sighed  hea- 
vily, and  called  on  the  name  of  Emily,  as  he 
again  held  the  water,  that  had  been  brought,  to 
her  lips.  On  the  Count's  repeating  his  action, 
and  accompanying  it  with  words,  Valancourt 
answered  him  with  a  look  of  deep  resentment, 
and  refused  to  leave  the  place  till  she  should 
revive,  or  to  resign  her  for  a  moment  to  the  care 
of  any  person.  In  the  next  instant,  his  con- 
science seemed  to  inform  him  of  what  had  been 
the  subject  of  the  Count's  conversation  with 
Emily,  and  indignation  flashed  in  his  eyes: 
but  it  was  quickly  repressed,  and  succeeded  by 
an  expression  of  serious  anguish,  that  induced 
the  Count  to  regard  him  with  more  pity  than 
resentment,  and  the  view  of  which  so  much  af- 
fected Emily,  when  she  again  revived,  that  she 


yielded  to  the  weakness  of  tears :  but  she  soon 
restrained  them  ;  and,  exerting  her  resolution 
to  appear  recovered,  she  rose,  thanked  the  Count 
and  Henri,  with  whom  Valancourt  had  entered 
the  garden,  for  their  care,  and  moved  towards 
the  chateau,  without  noticing  Valancourt ;  who, 
heart-struck  by  her  manner,  exclaimed  in  a  low 
voice — Good  God !  how  have  I  deserved  this  ? 
— what  has  been  said  to  occasion  this  change  ? 

Emily,  without  replying,  but  with  increased 
emotion,  quickened  her  steps.  What  has  thus 
disordered  you,  Emily?  said  he,  as  he  still 
walked  by  her  side :  give  me  a  few  moments' 
conversation,  I  entreat  you  ; — I  am  very  miser- 
able ! 

Though  this  was  spoken  in  a  low  voice,  it  was 
overheard  by  the  Count ;  who  immediately  re- 
plied, that  Mademoiselle  St  Aubert  was  then 
too  much  indisposed  to  attend  to  any  conversa- 
tion, but  that  be  would  venture  to  promise  she 
would  see  Monsieur  Valancourt  on  the  morrow, 
if  she  was  better. 

Valancourt's  cheek  was  crimsoned  :  he  look- 
ed haughtily  at  the  Count,  and  then  at  Emily 
with  successive  expression  of  surprise,  grief, 
and  supplication,  which  she  could  neither  mis- 
understand nor  resist,  and  she  said  languidly— 
I  shall  be  better  to-morrow ;  and,  if  you  wish 
to  accept  the  Count's  permission,  I  will  see  you 
then. 

See  me !  exclaimed  Valancourt,  as  he  threw 
a  glance  of  mingled  pride  and  resentment  upon 
the  Count ;  and  then,  seeming  to  recollect  him- 
self, he  added— But  I  will  come,  madam ;  I  will 
accept  the  Count's  pernmrion. 

When  they  reached  the  door  of  the  chateau, 
he  lingered  a  moment,  for  his  resentment  was 
now  fled ;  and  then,  with  a  look  so  expressive 
of  tenderness  and  grief  that  Emily's  heart  was 
not  proof  against  it,  he  bade  her  good  morning, 
and,  bowing  slightly  to  the  Count,  disappear- 
ed. 

Emily  withdrew  to  her  own  apartment,  un- 
der such  oppression  of  heart  as  she  had  seldom 
known  ;  when  she  endeavoured  to  recollect  all 
that  the  Count  had  told,  to  examine  the  proba- 
bility of  the  circumstances  he  himself  believed, 
and  to  consider  of  her  future  conduct  towards 
Valancourt  But  when  she  attempted  to  think, 
her  mind  refused  control,  and  she  could  only 
feel  that  she  was  miserable.  One  moment,  she 
sunk  under  the  conviction  that  Valancourt  was 
no  longer  the  same  whom  she  had  so  tenderly 
loved — the  idea  of  whom  had  hitherto  support- 
ed her  under  affliction,  and  cheered  her  with 
the  hope  of  happier  days— but  a  fallen,  a  worth- 
less character,  whom  she  must  teach  herself  to 
despise — if  she  could  not  forget :  then,  unable 
to  endure  this  terrible  supposition,  she  rejected 
it,  and  disdained  to  believe  him  capable  of  con- 
duct such  as  the  Count  had  described ;  to  whom  ' 
she  believed  he  had  been  misrepresented  by 
some  artful  enemy :  and  there  were  moments, 
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when  she  even  ventured  to  doubt  the  integrity 
of  the  Count  himself,  and  to  suspect,  that  he 
was  influenced  by  some  selfish  motive,  to  break 
her  connection  with  Valancourt.  But  this  was 
the  error  of  an  instant  only :  the  Count's  cha- 
racter, which  she  had  heard  spoken  of  by  Du 
Pont,  and  many  other  persons,  and  had  herself 
observed,  enabled  her  to  judge,  and  forbade  the 
supposition  :  had  her  confidence,  indeed,  been 
less,  there  appeared  to  be  no  temptation  to  be- 
tray him  into  conduct  so  treacherous,  and  so 
cruel.  Nor  did  reflection  suffer  her  to  preserve 
the  hope  tbat  Valancourt  had  been  misrepre- 
sented to  the  Count,  who  had  said,  that  he  spoke 
chiefly  from  his  own  observation,  and  from  his 
son's  experience.  She  must  part  from  Valan- 
court, therefore,  for  ever !— for  what  of  either 
happiness  or  tranquillity  could  she  expect  with 
a  man  whose  tastes  were  degenerated  into  low 
inclinations,  and  to  whom  vice  was  become 
habitual  ?  whom  she  must  no  longer  esteem, 
though  the  remembrance  of  what  he  once  was, 
and  the  long  habit  of  loving  him,  would  render 
it  very  difficult  for  her  to  despise  him  ! 

O  Valancourt!  she  would  exclaim,. having 
been  separated  so  long,  do  we  meet  only  to  be 
miserable  !— only  to  part  for  ever  ! 

Amidst  all  the  tumult  of  her  mind,  she  re- 
membered pertinaciously  the  seeming  candour 
and  simplicity  of  his  conduct  on  the  preceding 
night ;  and,  "had  she  dared  to  trust  her  own 
heart,  it  would  have  led  her  to  hope  much  from 
this.  Still  she  could  not  resolve  to  dismiss  him 
for  ever,  without  obtaining  farther  proof  of  his 
ill  conduct ;  yet  she  saw  no  probability  of  pro- 
curing it — if,  indeed,  proof  more  positive  was 
possible.  Something,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  decide  upon  ;  and  she  almost  determined  to 
be  guided  in  her  opinion,  solely  by  the  manner 
with  which  Valancourt  should  receive  her  hints 
concerning  his  late  conduct. 

Thus  passed  the  hours  till  dinner-time;  when 
Emily,  struggling  against  the  pressure  of  her 
grief,  dried  her  tears,  and  joined  the  family  at 
table ;  where  the  Count  preserved  towards  her 
the  most  delicate  attention  ;  but  the  Countess 
and  Mademoiselle  Beam  having  looked,  for  a 
moment,  with  surprise,  on  her  dejected  counte- 
nance, began,  as  usual,  to  talk  of  trifles ;  while 
the  eyes  of  Lady  Blanche  asked  much  of  her 
friend,  who  could  only  reply  by  a  mournful 
smile. 

Emily  withdrew  as  soon  after  dinner  as  pos- 
sible, and  was  followed  by  the  Lady  Blanche  ; 
whose  anxious  inquiries,  however,  she  found 
herself  quite  unequal  to  answer,  and  whom  she 
entreated  to  spare  her  on  the  subject  of  her  dis- 
tress. To  converse  on  any  topic,  was  now,  in- 
deed, so  extremely  painful  to  ner,  that  she  soon 
gave  up  the  attempt ;  and  Blanche  left  her,  with 
pity  of  the  sorrow  which  she  perceived  she  had 
no  power  to  assuage. 


Emily  secretly  determined  to  go  to  her  con- 
vent in  a  day  or  two ;  for  company,  especially 
that  of  the  Countess  and  Mademoiselle  Beam, 
was  intolerable  to  her,  in  the  present  state  of 
her  spirits  ;  and,  in  the  retirement  of  the  con- 
vent, as  well  as  the  kindness  of  the  Abbess,  she 
hoped  to  recover  the  command  of  her  mind,  and 
to  teach  it  resignation  to  the  event  which,  she 
too  plainly  perceived,  was  approaching. 

To  have  lost  Valancourt  by  death,  or  to  have 
seen  him  married  to  a  rival,  would,  she  though  t, 
have  given  her  less  anguish,  than  a  conviction 
of  his  unworthiness,  which  must  terminate  in 
misery  to  himself,  and  which  robbed  her  even  ' 
of  the  solitary  image  her  heart  so  long  had  che- ; 
rished.    These  painful  reflections  were  inter* 
rupted,  for  a  moment,  by  a  note  from  Valan- 
court, written  in  evident  distraction  of  mind, 
entreating  that  she  would  permit  him  to  see 
her  on  the  approaching  evening,  instead  of  the 
following  morning — a  request  which  occasioned 
her  so  much  agitation,  that  she  was  unable  to 
answer  it :  she  wished  to  see  him,  and  to  ter- 
minate her  present  state  of  suspense,  yet  shrunk 
from  the  interview ;  and,  incapable  of  deciding 
for  herself,  she,  at  length,  sent  to  beg  a  few 
momeuts'  conversation  with  the  Count  in  his 
library  ;  where  she  delivered  to  him  the  note, 
and  requested  his  advice.    After  reading  it,  he 
said,  that,  if  she  believed  herself  well  enough 
to  support  the  interview,  his  opinion  was,  that, 
for  the  relief  of  both  parties,  it  ought  to  take 
place  that  evening.    His  affection  for  you  can- 
not be  doubted,  added  the  Count ;  and  he  ap- 
pears so  much  distressed,  and  you,  my  amiable 
friend,  are  so  ill  at  ease— that  the  sooner  the 
affair  is  decided,  the  better. 

Emily  replied,  therefore,  to  Valancourt,  that 
she  would  see  him ;  and  then  exerted  herself 
in  endeavours  to  attain  fortitude  and  compo- 
sure to  bear  her  through  the  approaching  scene 
— a  scene  so  afflictingly  the  reverse  of  any  to 
which  she  had  looked  forward  ! 


CHAP.  XL. 

It  all  the  council  that  wc  two  have  nbarrd, 

 the  hour*  that  we  lave  tpent. 

When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-fix>ntl  time 
For  parting  us— — Oh  !  and  i»  all  forgot  f 

And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  Jove  asunder  ? 

MUtummcr  tilghft  Drcra . 

In  the  evening,  when  Emily  was  at  length 
informed,  that  Count  dc  Villefort  requested  to 
see  her,  she  guessed  that  Valancourt  was  below, 
and,  endeavouring  to  assume  composure,  and 
to  recollect  all  her  spirits,  she  rose  and  left  the 
apartment ;  but  on  reaching  the  door  of  the  li- 
brary, where  she  imagined  him  to  be,  her  emo- 
tion returned  with  such  energy,  that,  fearing  to 
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trust  herself  in  the  room,  she  retained  into  the 
hall,  where  she  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  unable  to  command  her  agitated  spirits. 

When  she  could  recall  them,  she  found  in 
the  library  Valancourt,  seated  with  the  Count, 
who  both  rose  on  her  entrance ;  but  she  did 
not  dare  to  look  at  Valancourt ;  and  the  Count, 
having  led  her  to  a  chair,  immediately  with- 
drew. 

Emily  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
floor,  under  such  oppression  of  heart,  that  she 
could  not  speak,  ana  with  difficulty  breathed ; 
while  Valancourt  threw  himself  into  a  chair  be- 
side her,  and,  sighing  heavily,  continued  silent, 
when,  had  she  raised  her  eyes,  she  would  have 
perceived  the  violent  emotion  he  suffered. 

At  length,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  he  said,  I 
have  solicited  to  see  you  this  evening,  that  I 
might,  at  least,  be  spared  the  farther  torture  of 
suspense,  which  your  altered  manner  had  oc- 
casioned me,  and  which  the  hints  I  have  just 
received  from  the  Count  have  in  part  explain- 
ed. I  perceive  I  have  enemies,  Emily,  who  en- 
vied me  my  late  happiness,  and  who  have  been 
busy  in  searching  out  the  means  to  destroy  it : 
I  perceive,  too,  that  time  and  absence  have 
weakened  the  affection  you  once  felt  for  me,  and 
that  you  can  now  easily  be  taught  to  forget 
me. 

His  last  words  faltered,  and  Emily,  less  able 
to  speak  than  before,  continued  silent. 

O  what  a  meeting  is  this !  exclaimed  Valan- 
court, starting  from  his  seat,  and  pacing;  the 
room  with  hurried  steps;  what  a  meeting  is 
this,  after  our  long,  long  separation ! — Again  he 
sat  down,  and,  after  the  struggle  of  a  moment, 
he  added  in  a  firm  but  despairing  tone,  This  is 
too  much— I  cannot  bear  it !  Emily,  will  you 
not  speak  to  me  ? 

He  covered  his  face  with  bis  hand,  as  if  to 
conceal  his  emotion,  and  took  Emily's,  which 
she  did  not  withdraw.  Her  tears  could  no  long- 
er be  restrained  ;  and,  when  he  looked  up,  and 
perceived  that  she  was  weeping,  all  his  tender- 
ness returned,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared  to 
cross  his  mind,  for  he  exclaimed,  O  !  you  do 
pity  me,  then,  you  do  love  me !  Yes,  you  are 
still  my  own  Emily — let  me  believe  those  tears 
that  tell  me  so ! 

Emily  now  made  an  effort  to  recover  her 
firmness,  and,  hastily  drying  them,  Yes,  said 
she,  I  do  pity  you — I  weep  for  you — but,  ought 
I  to  think  of  you  with  affection  ?  You  may  re- 
member that  yesterday  evening  I  said  I  had 
still  sufficient  confidence  in  your  candour  to  be- 
lieve, that,  when  I  should  request  an  explana- 
tion of  your  words,  you  would  give  it.  This 
explanation  is  now  unnecessary,  I  understand 
them  too  well ;  but  prove,  at  least,  that  your 
;  candour  is  deserving  of  the  confidence  I  give  it, 
'  when  I  ask  you,  whether  you  are  conscious  of 
'  being  the  same  estimable  Valancourt— whom  I 
once  loved. 


Once  loved  ?  cried  he— the  same— the  same ! 
He  paused  in  extreme  emotion,  and  then  add- 
ed, in  a  voice  at  once  solemn  and  dejected,— No 
—I  am  not  the  same ! — I  am  lost — I  am  no 
longer  worthy  of  you  !  1 

He  again  concealed  his  face.  Emily  was  too 
much  affected  by  this  honest  confession  to  re- 
ply immediately,  and,  while  she  struggled  to 
overcome  tbe  pleadings  of  her  heart,  and  to  act 
with  the  decisive  firmness  which  was  necessary 
for  her  future  peace,  she  perceived  all  the  dan- 
ger of  trusting  long  to  her  resolution  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Valancourt,  and  was  anxious  to  con- 
clude an  interview  that  tortured  them  both ;  vet, 
when  she  considered  that  this  was  probably  their 
last  meeting,  her  fortitude  sunk  at  once,  and  she 
experienced  only  emotions  of  tenderness  and  of 
desjxmdency. 

Valancourt,  meanwhile,  lost  in  those  of  re- 
morse and  grief,  which  he  had  neither  the  power 
or  the  will  to  express,  sat  insensible  almost  of 
the  presence  of  Emily,  his  features  still  conceal- 
ed, and  his  breast  agitated  by  convulsive  sighs. 

Spare  me  the  necessity,  said  Emily,  recollect- 
ing her  fortitude,  spare  me  the  necessity  of  men- 
tioning those  circumstances  of  your  conduct 
which  oblige  me  to  break  our  connection  for 
ever.  We  must  part — I  now  see  you  for  the 
last  time. 

Impossible  !  cried  Valancourt,  roused  from  his 
deep  silence ;  you  cannot  mean  what  you  say ! — 
you  cannot  mean  to  throw  me  from  you  for  ever ! 

We  must  part,  repeated  Emily,  with  empha- 
sis,— and  that  for  ever !  Your  own  conduct  has 
made  this  necessary. 

This  is  the  Count's  determination,  said  be 
haughtily,  not  yours ;  and  I  shall  inquire  by 
what  authority  he  interferes  between  us. — He 
now  rose,  and  walked  about  the  room  in  great 
emotion. 

Let  me  save  you  from  this  error,  said  Emily, 
not  less  agitateu — it  is  my  determination  ;  and, 
if  you  reflect  a  moment  on  your  late  conduct, 
you  will  perceive  that  my  future  peace  requires 
it. 

Your  future  peace  requires  that  we  should 
part— part  for  ever !  said  Valancourt :  How  little 
did  I  ever  expect  to  bear  you  say-so ! 

And  how  little  did  I  expect  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  say  so !  rejoined  Emily,  while 
her  voice  softened  into  tenderness,  and  her  tears 
flowed  again. — That  you — you,  Valancourt, 
would  ever  fall  from  my  esteem  ! 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  as  if  overwhelmed 
by  the  consciousness  of  no  longer  deserving  this 
esteem,  as  well  as  the  certainty  of  having  lost 
it ;  and  then,  with  impassioned  grief,  lamented 
the  criminality  of  his  late  conduct,  and  the  mi- 
sery to  which  it  had  reduced  him,  till,  overcome 
by  a  recollection  of  tbe  past,  and  a  conviction  of 
the  future,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  uttered  only 
deep  and  broken  sighs. 

The  remorse  he  had  expressed,  and  thedh* 
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tress  he  suffered,  could  not  be  witnessed  by 
Emily  with  indifference  ;  and,  had  she  not  call- 
ed to  her  recollection  all  the  circumstances  of 
which  Count  de  Villefort  had  informed  her,  and 
all  he  had  said  of  the  danger  of  confiding  in  re- 
pentance formed  under  the  influence  of  passion, 
she  might  perhaps  have  trusted  to  the  assuran- 
ces of  her  heart,  and  have  forgotten  his  miscon- 
duct in  the  tenderness  which  that  repentance 
excited. 

Valancourt,  returning  to  the  chair  beside  her, 
at  length  said,  in  a  subdued  voice,  'Tis  true,  I 
am  fallen — fallen  from  my  own  esteem  1  but 
could  you,  Emily,  so  soon,  so  suddenly  resign, 
if  you  had  not  before  ceased  to  love  me,  or  if 
our  conduct  was  not  governed  by  the  designs — 
will  say  the  selfish  desigus — of  another  per- 
son ?  Would  you  not  otherwise  be  willing  to 
hope  for  my  reformation, — and  could  you  bear, 
by  estranging  me  from  you,  to  abandon  me  to 
misery — to  myself! — Emily  wept  aloud.  No, 
Emily — no— you  would  not  do  this,  if  you  still 
loved  me.  \  ou  would  find  your  own  happiness 
in  saving  mine. 

There  are  too  many  probabilities  against  that 
hope,  said  Emily,  to  justify  me  in  trusting  the 
comfort  of  my  whole  life  to  it.  May  I  not  also 
ask,  whether  you  could  wish  me  to  do  this,  if 
you  really  loved  me  ? 

Really  loved  you !  exclaimed  Valancourt — is 
it  possible  you  can  doubt  my  love  ?  Yet  it  is 
reasonable  that  you  should  do  so,  since  you  see 
that  I  am  less  ready  to  sutler  the  horror  of  part- 
ing with  you,  than  that  of  involving  you  in  my 
nun.  Yes,  Emily — I  am  ruined — irreparably 
ruined — I  am  involved  in  debts  which  I  can 
never  discharge ! 

Valancourt  s  look,  which  was  wild  as  he  spoke 
this,  soon  Bettled  into  an  expression  of  gloomy 
despair ;  and  Emily,  while  she  was  compelled 
to  admire  his  sincerity,  saw,  with  unutterable 
anguish,  new  reasons  for  fear  in  the  suddenness 
of  nis  feelings,  and  the  extent  of  the  misery  in 
which  they  might  involve  him.  After  some  mi- 
nutes, she  seemed  to  contend  against  her  grief, 
and  to  struggle  for  fortitude  to  conclude  the  in- 
terview. I  will  not  prolong  these  moments,  said 
she,  by  a  conversation  which  can  answer  no  good 
purpose.    Valancourt,  farewell. 

You  are  not  going  ?  said  he,  wildly  interrupt- 
ing her — You  will  not  leave  me  thus) — you  will 
not  abandon  roe  even  before  my  mind  has  sug- 
gested any  possibility  of  compromise  between 
the  last  indulgence  of  my  despair  and  the  en- 
durance of  my  loss !— Emily  was  terrified  by  the 
sternness  of  "his  look,  and  said,  in  a  soothing 
voice,  You  have  yourself  acknowledged  that  it 
is  necessary  we  should  part ; — if  ypu  wish  that 
I  should  believe  you  love  me,  you  will  repeat 
the  acknowledgment. — Never,  never !  crieu  he 
—I  was  distracted  when  I  made  it.  O  Emily ! 
this  is  too  much  ; — though  you  are  not  deceived 
as  to  my  faults,  you  must  be  deluded  into  this 


exasperation  against  them.  The  Count  it  tbW 
barrier  between  ua ;  but  he  shall  not  long  re-I 
main  so.  #  ' 

You  are  indeed  distracted,  said  Emily  ;  the 
Count  is  not  your  enemy  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
is  my  friend,  and  that  might,  in  some  degree, 
induce  you  to  consider  him  as  yours. — Your 
friend !  said  Valancourt,  hastily,  how  long  has  he 
been  your  friend,  that  he  can  so  easily  make  you . 
forget  your  lover  ?  Was  it  he  who  recommend-  ' 
ed  to  your  favour  the  Monsieur  Du  Pont,  who,  ■ 
you  say,  accompanied  you  from  Italy,  and  who, ' 
I  say,  has  stolen  your  affections  ?  But  I  have  no 
right  to  question  you ;— you  are  your  own  mis- 
tress. Du  Pont,  perhaps,  may  not  long  triumph 
over  my  fallen  fortunes ! — Emily,  more  fright- 
ened than  before  by  the  frantic  looks  of  Valan- 
court, said,  in  a  tone  scarcely  audible,  For  Hea- 
ven's sake  be  reasonable— be  composed  !  Mon- 
sieur Du  Pont  is  not  your  rival,  nor  is  the  Count 
his  advocate.  You  have  no  rival ;  nor,  except 
yourself,  an  enemy.  My  heart  is  wrung  with 
anguish,  which  must  increase  while  your  fran- 
tic behaviour  shews  me  more  than  ever,  that  you 
are  no  longer  the  Valancourt  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  love  ? 

He  made  no  reply,  but  sat  with  his  arms  rest- 
ed on  the  table,  and  his  face  concealed  by  his 
hands  ;  while  Emily  stood  silent  and  trembling, 
wretched  for  herself,  and  dreading  to  leave  him 
in  this  state  of  mind. 

O  excess  of  misery !  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
that  I  can  never  lament  my  sufferings,  without 
accusing  myself,  nor  remember  you,  without  re- 
collecting the  folly  and  the  vice  by  which  I  have 
lost  you?  Why  was  I  forced  to  Paris,  and  why 
did  I  yield  to  allurements,  which  were  to  make 
me  despicable  for  ever !  0  why  cannot  I  look 
back,  without  interruption,  to  those  dsys  of  in- 
nocence and  peace,  the  days  of  our  early  love  ! — 
The  recollection  seemed  to  melt  his  heart,  and 
the  frensy  of  despair  yielded  to  tears.  After  a 
long  pause,  turning  towards  her,  and  taking  her 
hand,  he  said,  in  a  softened  voice,  Emily,  can 
you  bear  that  we  should  part — can  you  resolve 
to  give  up  a  heart  that  loves  you  like  mine — a 
heart, which,  though  ithas erred — widely  erred — 
is  not  irretrievable  from  error,  aa,  you  well  know, 
it  never  can  be  retrievable  from  love  ? — Emily 
made  no  reply,  but  with  her  tears.  Can  you, 
continued  he,  can  you  forget  all  our  former  days 
of  happiness  and  confidence,  when  I  had  not  a 
thought  that  I  might  wish  to  conceal  from  you 
— when  I  had  no  taste — no  pleasures,  in  which 
you  did  not  participate  ? 

O  do  not  lead  me  to  the  remembrance  of  those 
days,  said  Emily,  unless  you  can  teach  me  to  be 
insensible  to  the  present.  I  do  not  mean  to  re- 
proach you  ;  if  I  did,  I  should  be  spared  these 
tears ;  but  why  will  you  render  your  present  suf- 
ferings more  conspicuous,  by  contrasting  them 
with  your  former  virtues  ? 

Those  virtues,  said  Valancourt,  might  per- 
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haps  again  be  mine,  if  your  affection,  which 
nurtured  them,  was  unchanged :  but,  I  fear,  in- 
deed,— I  see  that  you  can  no  longer  love ;  else 
the  happy  hours  which  we  have  passed  together 
would  plead  for  me,  and  you  could  not  look 
back  upon  them  unmoved.  Yet,  why  should  I 
torture  myself  with  the  remembrance — why  do 
I  linger  here  ?  Am  I  not  ruined— would  it  not 
be  madness  to  involve  you  in  my  misfortunes, 
even  if  your  heart  was  still  my  own  ?  I  will  not 
distress  you  farther.  Yet,  before  I  go,  added 
he,  in  a  solemn  voice,  let  me  repeat,  that,  what- 
ever may  be  my  destiny— whatever  I  may  be 
doomed  to  suffer,  I  must  always  love  you— moat 
fondly  love  you  !  I  am  going,  Emily,  I  am  go- 
ing to  leave  you  —to  leave  you  for  ever  !  As  he 
spoke  the  last  words,  his  voice  trembled,  and  he 
threw  himself  again  into  the  chair  from  which 
he  had  risen.  Emily  was  utterly  unable  to  leave 
the  room,  or  to  say  farewell.  All  impression  of 
bis  criminal  conduct,  and  almost  of  his  follies, 
was  obliterated  from  her  mind,  and  she  was  sen- 
sible only  of  pity  and  grief. 

M  y  fortitude  is  gone,  said  Valancourt  at  length ; 
I  can  no  longer  even  struggle  to  recall  it.  I  can- 
not now  leave  you— I  cannot  bid  you  an  eternal 
farewell ;  say,  at  least,  that  you  will  see  me  once 
again.  Emily's  heart  was  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  request,  and  she  endeavoured  to  believe  that 
she  ought  not  to  refuse  it.  Yet  she  was  embar- 
rassed, by  recollecting  that  she  was  a  visitor  in 
the  house  of  the  Count,  who  could  not  be  plea- 
sed by  the  return  of  Valancourt.  Other  consider- 
ations, however,  soon  overcame  this,  and  she 
granted  his  request,  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  neither  think  of  the  Count  as  his  enemy, 
nor  Du  Pont  as  his  rival.  He  tben  left  her,  with  a 
heart  so  much  lightened  by  this  shortrespite,  that 
he  almost  lost  every  former  sense  of  misfortune. 

Emily  withdrew  to  her  own  room,  that  she 
might  compose  her  spirits  and  remove  the  traces 
of  her  tears,  which  would  encourage  the  censori- 
ous remarks  of  the  Countess  and  her  favourite, 
as  well  as  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  rest  of  the 
family.  She  found  it,  however,  impossible  to 
tranquillize  her  mind,  from  which  she  could  not 
expel  the  remembrance  of  the  late  scene  with 
Valancourt,  or  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
to  see  him  again  on  the  morrow.  This  meeting 
now  appeared  more  terrible  to  her  than  the  last, 
for  the  ingenuous  confession  he  had  made  of  his 
ill  conduct  and  his  embarrassed  circumstances, 
•with  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  affection, 
which  this  confession  discovered,  "had  deeply 
impressed  her,  and,  in  spite  of  all  she  had  heard 
and  believed  to  his  disadvantage,  her  esteem 
began  to  return.  It  frequently  appeared  to  her 
impossible  that  he  could  have  been  guilty  of  the 
depravities  reported  of  him,  which,  if  not  in- 
consistent with  his  warmth  and  impetuosity, 
were  entirely  so  with  his  candour  and  sensibility. 
Whatever  was  the  criminality  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  reports,  she  could  not  now  believe 


them  to  be  wholly  true,  nor  that  his  heart  was 
finally  closed  against  the  charms  of  virtue. 
The  deep  consciousness  which  he  felt,  as  well 
as  expressed  of  his  errors,  seemed  to  justify  the 
opinion  ;  and,  as  she  understood  not  the  insta- 
bility of  youthful  dispositions  when  opposed  by 
habit,  and  that  professions  frequently  deceive 
those  who  make,  as  well  as  those  who  hear  them, 
she  might  have  yielded  to  the  flattering  persua- 
sions of  her  own  heart  and  the  pleadings  of  V*. 
lancourt,  had  she  not  been  guided  by  the  supe- 
rior prudence  of  the  Count.  He  represented  to 
her,  in  a  clear  light,  the  danger  of  her  present 
situation,  that  of  listening  to  promises  of  amend- 
ment made  under  the  influence  of  strong  passion, 
and  the  slight,  hope  which  could  attach  to  a 
connection,  whose  chance  of  happiness  rested 
upon  the  retrieval  of  ruined  circumstances  and 
thereform  of  corrupted  habits.  On  these  accounts, 
he  lamented  that  Emily  had  consented  to  a  se- 
cond interview,  for  he  saw  how  much  it  would 
shake  her  resolution,  and  increase  the  difficulty 
of  her  conquest. 

Her  mind  was  now  so  entirely  occupied  by 
nearer  interests,  that  she  forgot  the  old  house- 
keeper, and  the  promised  history  which  so  lately 
had  excited  her  curiosity,  but  which  Dorothea 
was  probably  not  very  anxious  to  disclose,  for 
night  came,  the  hours  passed,  and  she  did  not 
appear  in  Emily's  chamber.  With  the  latter  it 
was  a  sleepless  and  dismal  night ;  the  more  she 
suffered  her  memory  to  dwell  on  the  late  scene 
with  Valancourt,  the  more  her  resolution  de- 
clined, and  she  was  obliged  to  recollect  all  the 
arguments  which  the  Count  had  made  use  of  to 
strengthen  it,  and  all  the  precepts  which  she 
had  received  from  her  deceased  father  on  the 
subject  of  self-command,  to  enable  her  to  act 
with  prudence  and  dignity  on  this  the  most 
severe  occasion  of  her  life.  There  were  moments 
when  all  her  fortitude  forsook  her,  and  when, 
remembering  the  confidence  of  former  times,  she 
thought  it  impossible  that  she  could  renounce 
Valancourt.  His  reformation  tben  appeared 
certain ;  the  arguments  of  Count  de  Vulefort 
were  forgotten ;  she  readily  believed  all  she 
wished,  and  was  willing  to  encounter  any  evil, 
rather  than  that  of  an  immediate  separation. 

Thus  passed  the  night  in  ineffectual  struggles 
between  affection  and  reason,  and  she  rose,  in 
the  morning,  with  a  mind,  weakened  and  irre- 
solute, and  a  frame  trembling  with  illness. 


CHAP.  XLI. 

Cowe,  weep  with  me;— pert  hope,  past  cure,  put  help! 

liomeo  and  JuOei. 

Valancourt,  meanwhile,  suffered  the  tor- 
tures of  remorse  and  despair.  The  sight  of 
Emily  had  renewed  all  the  ardour  with  which 
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he  first  loved  her,  and  which  had  suffered  a  tem- 
porary abatement  from  absence  and  the  passing 
scenes  of  busy  life.  When  on  the  receipt  of  her 
letter,  he  set  out  for  Languedoc,  he  then  knew 
that  his  own  folly  had  involved  him  in  ruin, 
and  it  was  no  part  of  his  design  to  conceal  this 
from  her.  But  he  lamented  only  the  delay 
which  his  ill-conduct  must  give  to  their  marriage, 
and  did  not  foresee  that  the  information  could 
induce  her  to  break  their  connection  for  ever. 
While  the  prospect  of  this  separation  overwhelm- 
ed his  mind,  before  stung  with  self-reproach, 
he  awaited  their  second  interview  in  a  state  little 
short  of  distraction,  yet  was  still  inclined  to  hope 
that  his  pleadings  might  prevail  upon  her  not 
to  exact  it.  In  the  morning,  he  sent  to  know 
at  what  hour  she  would  see Trim ;  and  his  note 
arrived  when  she  was  with  the  Count,  who  had 
sought  an  opportunity  of  again  conversing  with 
her  of  Valancourt ;  for  he  perceived  the  extreme 
distress  of  her  mind,  and  feared,  more  than  ever, 
that  her  fortitude  would  desert  her.  Emily  ha- 
ving dismissed  the  messenger,  the  Count  return- 
ed to  the  subject  of  their  late  conversation,  ur- 
ging his  fear  of  Valancourt 's  entreaties,  and  again 
pointing  out  to  her  the  lengthened  misery  that 
must  ensue  if  she  should  refuse  to  encounter 
some  present  uneasiness.  His  repeated  argu- 
ments could,  indeed,  alone  have  protected  her 
from  the  affection  she  still  felt  for  Valancourt, 
and  she  resolved  to  be  governed  by  them. 

The  hour  of  interview,  at  length,  arrived. 
Emily  went  to  it,  at  least,  with  composure  of 
manner;  but  Valancourt  was  so  much  agitated, 
that  he  could  not  speak  for  several  minutes,  and 
his  first  words  were  alternately  those  of  lamen- 
tation, entreaty,  and  self-reproach.  Afterward, 
he  said,  Emily,  I  have  loved  you — I  do  love  you 
better  than  my  life ;  but  I  am  ruined  by  my 
own  conduct.  Yet  I  would  seek  to  entangle 
you  in  a  connection,  that  must  be  miserable  for 
you,  rather  than  subject  myself  to  the  punish- 
ment which  is  my  due— the  loss  of  you.  I  am 
a  wretch,  but  I  will  be  a  villain  no  longer.  I 
will  not  endeavour  to  shake  your  resolution  by 
the  pleadings  of  a  selfish  passion.  I  resign  you, 
Emily,  and  will  endeavour  to  find  consolation 
in  considering,  that  though  I  am  miserable,  you, 
at  least,  mav  be  happy.  The  merit  of  the  sa- 
crifice is,  indeed,  not  my  own,  for  I  should  never 
have  attained  strength  of  mind  to  surrender  you, 
if  your  prudence  had  not  demanded  it. 

He  paused  a  moment,  while  Emily  attempted 
to  conceal  the  tears  which  came  to  her  eyes. 
She  would  have  said,  You  speak  now,  as  you 
were  wont  to  do,  but  she  checked  herself. — For- 
give me,  Emily,  said  he,  all  the  sufferings  I 
have  occasioned  you,  and,  sometimes,  when 
you  think  of  the  wretched  Valancourt,  remem- 
ber, that  his  only  consolation  would  be  to  be- 
lieve, that  you  are  no  longer  unhappy  by  his 
folly  ?— The  tears  now  fell  fast  upon  her  cheek, 


and  he  was  relapsing  into  the  frenzy  of  despair, 
when  Emily  endeavoured  to  recall  her  fortitude, 
and  to  terminate  an  interview  which  only  seem- 
ed to  increase  the  distress  of  both.  Perceiving 
her  tears,  and  that  she  was  rising  to  go,  Valan- 
court struggled,  once  more,  to  overcome  his  own 
feelings,  and  to  soothe  hers.  The  remembrance 
of  this  sorrow,  said  he,  shall  in  future  be  my 
protection.  O!  never  again  will  example,  or  ! 
temptation,  have  power  to  seduce  me  to  evil,  1 
exalted  as  I  shall  be  by  the  recollection  of  your 
grief  for  me. 

Emily  was  somewhat  comforted  by  this  as- 
surance. We  are  now  parting  for  ever,  said 
she ;  but  if  my  happiness  is  dear  to  you,  you 
will  always  remember,  that  nothing  can  contri- 
bute to  it  more  than  to  believe  that  you  have  re- 
covered your  own  esteem.— Valancourt  took  her 
hand — his  eyes  were  covered  with  tears,  and 
the  farewell  he  would  have  spoken  was  lost  in 
sighs.  After  a  few  moments,  Emily  said  with 
difficulty  and  emotion,  Farewell,  Valancourt, 
mav  you  be  happy!  She  repeated  her  farewell, 
and  attempted  to  withdraw  her  hand,  but  he 
still  held  it,  and  bathed  it  with  his  tears.  Why 
prolong  these  moments  ?  Emily  said,  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible;  they  are  too  painful  to  us  both. — 
This  is  too — too  much !  exclaimed  Valancourt, 
resigning  her  hand,  and  throwing  himself  into 
a  chair,  where  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  was  overcome  for  some  moments  by  convul- 
sive sighs.  After  a  long  pause,  during  which 
Emily  wept  in  silence,  and  Valancourt  seemed 
struggling  with  his  grief,  she  again  rose  to  take 
leave  of  him.  Then,  endeavouring  to  recover 
his  composure,  I  am  again  afflicting  you,  said 
he,  but  let  the  anguish  I  suffer  plead  for  me. — 
He  then  added  in  a  solemn  voice,  which  fre- 
quently trembled  with  the  agitation  of  his  heart, 
Farewell,  Emily,  you  will  always  be  the  only 
object  of  my  tenderness.  Sometimes  you  will 
think  of  the  unhappy  Valancourt,  and  it  will 
be  with  pity,  though  it  may  not  be  with  esteem. 
O !  what  is  the  whole  world  to  me,  without  you 
—without  your  esteem ! — He  checked  himself — 
I  am  falling  again  into  the  error  I  have  just  la- 
mented. 1  must  not  intrude  longer  upon  your 
patience,  or  I  shall  relapse  into  despair. 

He  once  more  bade  Emily  adieu,  pressed  her 
hands  to  his  lips,  looked  at  her  for  the  last  time, 
and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Emily  remained  in  the  chair,  where  he  had 
left  her,  oppressed  with  a  pain  at  her  heart, 
which  scarcely  permitted  her  to  breathe,  and 
listening  to  his  departing  steps,  sinking  fainter  ' 
and  fainter  as  he  crossed  the  nail.  She  was  at 
length  roused  by  the  voice  of  the  Countess  in 
the  garden,  and,  her  attention  being  then 
awakened,  the  first  object  which  struck  her 
sight  was  the  vacant  chair  where  Valancourt 
had  sat  The  tear  which  had  been  for  some 
time  repressed  by  the  kind  of  astonishment  that 
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followed  his  departure,  now  came  to  her  relief, 
and  she  was  at  length  sufficiently  composed  to 
return  to  her  own  room. 


CHAP.  XLII. 

This  U  no  mortal  bu»inew,  nor  no  tounil 
That  the  earth  owes ! 

» 

Wi  now  return  to  the  mention  of  Montoni, 
whose  rage  and  disappointment  were  soon  lost 
in  nearer  interests  than  any  which  the  unhappy 
Emily  had  awakened.  His  depredations  having 
exceeded  their  usual  limits,  and  reached  an  ex- 
tent, at  which  neither  the  timidity  of  the  then 
commercial  senate  of  Venice,  nor  their  hope  of  his 
occasional  assistance,  would  permit  them  to  con- 
nive, the  same  effort  it  was  resolved  should  com- 
plete the  suppression  of  his  power  and  the  cor- 
rection of  his  outrages.  While  a  corps  of  consi- 
derable strength  was  upon  the  point  of  receiving 
orders  to  march  for  Udolpho,  a  young  officer, 
prompted  partly  by  resentment  for  some  injury 
received  from  Montoni,  and  partly  by  the  hope 
of  distinction,  solicited  an  interview  with  the 
minister  who  directed  the  enterprise.    To  him 
he  represented  that  the  situation  of  Udolpho 
rendered  it  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  open  force, 
except  after  some  tedious  operations ;  that 
Montoni  had  lately  shewn  how  capable  he  was 
of  adding  to  its  strength  all  the  advantages 
which  could  be  derived  from  the  skill  of  a  com- 
mander ;  that  so  considerable  a  body  of  troops  as 
that  allotted  to  the  expedition  could  not  ap- 
proach Udolpho  without  his  knowledge;  and 
that  it  was  not  for  the  honour  of  the  republic  to 
have  a  large  part  of  its  regular  force  employ- 
ed, for  such  a  time  as  the  siege  of  Udolpho 
would  require,  upon  the  attack  of  a  handful 
of  banditti.   The  object  of  the  expedition,  he 
thought,  might  be  accomplished  much  more 
safely  and  speedily  by  mingling  contrivance  with 
force.   It  was  possible  to  meet  Montoni  and  his 
party  without  their  walls,  and  to  attack  them 
then  ;  or,  by  approaching  the  fortress  with  the 
secrecy  consistent  with  the  march  of  smaller 
bodies  of  troops,  to  take  advantage  either  of  the 
treachery  or  negligence  of  some  of  his  party,  and 
to  rush  unexpectedly  upon  the  whole,  even  in 
the  castle  of  Udolpho. 

This  advice  was  seriously  attended  to,  and  the 
officer  who  gave  it  received  the  command  of  the 
troops  demanded  for  his  purpose.  His  first  ef- 
forts were  accordingly  those  of  contrivance  alone. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Udolpho,  he  waited 
till  he  had  secured  the  assistance  of  several  of 
the  condottieri,  of  whom  he  found  none  that  he 
addressed  unwilling  to  punish  their  imperious 
master,  and  to  secure  their  own  pardon  from'the 
senate.  He  learned  also  the  number  of  Mon- 
toni's  troops,  and  that  it  had  been  much  incrca- 


aed  since  his  late  successes.  The  conclusion  of 
his  plan  was  soon  effected.  Having  returned 
with  his  party,  who  received  the  watch-word, 
and  other  assistance  from  their  friends  within, 
Montoni  and  his  officers  were  surprised  by  one 
division,  who  had  been  directed  to  their  apart- 
ment, while  the  other  maintained  the  slight 
combat,  which  preceded  the  surrender  of  the 
whole  garrison.  Among  the  persons  seized  with 
Montoni,  was  Orsino,  the  assassin,  who  had 
joined  him  on  his  first  arrival  at  Udolpho,  and 
whose  concealment  had  been  made  known  to  the 
senate  by  Count  Morano,  after  the  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  of  the  latter  to  carry  off  Emily.  It 
was,  indeed,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
this  man,  by  whom  one  of  the  senate  had  been 
murdered,  that  the  expedition  was  undertaken  ; 
and  its  success  was  so  acceptable  to  them,  that 
Morano  was  instantly  released,  notwithstanding 
the  political  suspicions  which  Montoni,  by  his 
secret  accusation,  had  excited  against  him.  The 
celerity  and  ease  with  which  this  whole  trans- 
action was  completed,  prevented  it  from  attract- 
ing curiosity,  or  even  from  obtaining  a  place  in 
any  of  the  published  records  of  that  time ;  so 
that  Emily  who  remained  in  Languedoc,  was 
ignorant  of  the  defeat  and  signal  humiliation  of 
her  late  persecutor. 

Her  mind  was  now  occupied  with  sufferings 
which  no  effort  of  reason  had  yet  been  able  to 
control.  Count  de  Villefort,  who  sincerely  at- 
tempted whatever  benevolence  could  suggest  for 
softening  them,  sometimes  allowed  her  the  so- 
litude she  wished  for,  sometimes  led  her  into 
friendly  parties,  and  constantly  protected  her,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  the  shrewd  inquiries  and 
critical  conversation  of  the  Countess.  He  often 
invited  her  to  make  excursions  with  him  and  his 
daughter,  during  which  he  conversed  entirely 
on  questions  suitable  to  her  taste,  without  ap- 
pearing to  consult  it,  and  thus  endeavoured 
gradually  to  withdraw  her  from  the  subject  of 
her  grief,  and  to  awake  other  interests  in  her 
mind.  Emily,  to  whom  he  appeared  as  the  en- 
tightened  friend  and  protector  of  her  youth,  soon 
felt  for  him  the  tender  affection  of  a  daughter, 
and  her  heart  expanded  to  her  young  friend 
Blanche  as  to  a  sister,  whose  kindness  and  sim- 

E licity  compensated  for  the  want  of  more  bril- 
ant  qualities.,  It  was  long  before  she  could 
sufficiently  abstract  her  mind  from  Valancourt 
to  listen  to  the  story  promised  by  old  Dorothee, 
concerning  which  her  curiosity  had  once  been  so 
deeply  interested  ;  but  Dorothee,  at  length,  re- 
minded her  of  it,  and  Emily  desired  that  she 
would  come  that  night  to  her  chamber. 

Still  her  thoughts  were  employed  by  consi- 
derations which  weakened  her  curiosity ;  and 
Dorothea's  tap  at  the  door,  soon  after  twelve, 
surprised  her  almost  as  much  as  if  it  had  not  been 
appointed. — I  am  come  at  last,  lady,  said  she  ;  I 
wonder  what  it  is  that  makes  my  old  limbs  shake 
so  to-night.   I  thought  once  or  twice  I  should 
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have  dropped  as  I  was  a- coming.  Emily  seat- 
ed her  in  a  chair,  and  desired  that  she  would 
compose  her  spirits  before  she  entered  upon  the 
subject  that  had  brought  her  thither.  AlaB ! 
said  Dorothee,  it  is  thinking  of  that,  I  believe, 
which  has  disturbed  me  so.  In  my  way  hither, 
too,  I  passed  the  chamber  where  my  dear  lady 
died,  and  everything  was  so  still  and  gloomy 
about  me,  that  I  almost  fancied  I  saw  her  as 
she  appeared  upon  her  death-bed. 

Emily  now  drew  her  chair  near  to  Dorothee, 
who  went  on.  It  is  about  twenty  years  since 
my  lady  Marchioness  came  a  bride  to  the  cha- 
teau. O !  I  well  remember  how  she  looked, 
when  she  came  into  the  great  hall,  where  we 
servants  were  all  assembled  to  welcome  her,  and 
how  happy  my  lord  the  Marquis  seemed.  Ah  1 
who  would  have  thought  then ! — But,  as  I  was 
saying,  ma'amselle,  I  thought  the  Marchioness, 
with  all  her  sweet  looks,  did  not  look  happy  at 
heart ;  and  so  I  told  my  husband,  and  he  said 
it  was  all  fancy :  so  I  said  no  more,  but  I  made 
my  remarks  for  all  that.  My  lady  Marchioness 
was  then  about  your  age,  and,  us  I  have  often 
thought,  very  like  you.  Well!  my  lord  the 
Marquis  kept  open  house  for  a  long  time,  and 
gave  such  entertainments,  and  there  were  such 
gay  doings  as  have  never  been  in  the  chateau 
since.  I  was  younger,  ma'amselle,  then,  than  I 
am  now,  and  was  as  gay  as  the  best  of  them.  I 
remember  I  danced  with  Philip  the  butler,  in  a 
pink  gown  with  yellow  ribbons,  and  a  coif,  not 
such  as  they  wear  now,  but  plaited  high  with 
ribbons  all  about  it.  It  was  very  becoming 
truly ; — my  lord  the  Marquis  noticed  roe.  Ah! 
he  was  a  good-natured  gentleman  then — who 
would  have  thought  that  he  

But  the  Marchioness,  Dorothee,  said  Emily, 
you  was  telling  me  of  her. 

0  yes,  my  lady  Marchioness ;  I  thought  she 
did  not  seem  happy  at  heart,  and  once,  soon  af- 
ter the  marriage,  I  caught  her  crying  in  her 
chamber ;  but,  when  she  saw  me,  she  dried  her 
eves,  and  pretended  to  smile.  I  did  not  dare 
then  to  ask  what  was  the  matter ;  but  the 
next  time  I  saw  her  crying,  I  did,  and  she  seem- 
ed displeased — so  I  said  no  more.  I  found  out, 
some  time  after,  how  it  was.  Her  father,  it 
seems,  had  commanded  her  to  marry  my  lord  the 
Marquis  for  his  money,  and  there  was  another 
nobleman,  or  else  a  chevalier,  that  she  liked 
better,  and  that  was  very  fond  of  her ;  and  she 
fretted  for  the  loss  of  him,  I  fancy,  but  she  never 
told  me  so.  My  lady  always  tried  to  conceal 
her  tears  from  the  Marquis,  for  I  have  often  seen 
her  after  she  has  been  so  sorrowful,  look  so  calm 
and  sweet  when  he  came  into  the  room !  But 
my  lord,  all  of  a  sudden,  grew  gloomy  and  fret- 
ful, and  very  unkind  sometimes  to  my  lady. 
This  afflicted  her  very  much,  as  I  saw,  for  she 
never  complained ;  and  she  used  to  try  so  sweet- 
ly to  oblige  him,  and  to  bring  him  into  a  good 
humour,  that  my  heart  has  often  ached  to  see  it. 


But  he  used  to  be  stubborn,  and  gave  her  harsh 
answers ;  and  then,  when  she  found  it  all  in 
vain,  she  would  go  to  her  own  room  and  cry  so  ! 
— I  used  to  hear  ner  in  the  anti-room,  poor  dear 
lady !  but  I  seldom  ventured  to  go  to  her.  I 
used  sometimes  to  think  my  lord  was  jealous. 
To  be  sure  my  lady  was  greatly  admired,  but 
she  was  too  good  to  deserve  suspicion.  Among 
the  many  chevaliers  that  visited  at  the  chateau, 
there  was  one  that  I  always  thought  seemed  just 
suited  for  my  lady  ;  he  was  so  courteous,  yet  so 
spirited ;  and  there  was  such  a  grace,  as  it  were, 
in  all  he  did  or  said.  I  always  observed,  that 
whenever  he  had  been  there,  the  Marquis  was 
more  gloomy  and  my  lady  more  thoughtful,  and 
it  came  into  my  head  that  this  was  the  cheva- 
lier she  ought  to  have  married,  but  I  never 
could  learn  for  certain. 

What  was  the  chevalier's  name,  Dorothee  ? 
said  Emily. 

Why  that  I  will  not  tell  even  to  you,  ma'am- 
selle, for  evil  may  come  of  h.  I  once  heard 
from  a  person,  who  is  since  dead,  that  the  Mar- 
chioness was  not  in  law  the  wife  of  the  Marquis, 
for  that  she  had  before  been  privately  married 
to  the  gentleman  she  was  so  much  attached  to, 
and  was  afterwards  afraid  to  own  it  to  her  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  very  stern  man  ;  but  this  seems 
very  unlikely,  and  I  never  gave  much  faith  to 
it.  As  I  was  saying  the  Marquis  was  most  out 
of  humour,  as  1  thought,  when  the  chevalier  I 
spoke  of  had  been  at  the  chateau,  and  at  last  his 
ill  treatment  of  my  lady  made  her  quite  miser- 
able. He  would  see  hardly  any  visitors  at  the 
castle,  and  made  her  live  almost  by  herself.  I 
was  her  constant  attendant,  and  saw  all  she  suf- 
fered ;  but  still  she  never  complained. 

After  matters  had  gone  on  thus  for  near  a 
year,  my  lady  was  taken  ill,  and  I  thought  her 
long  fretting  had  made  her  so — but,  alas  !  I  fear 
it  was  worse  than  that. 

Worse !  Dorothee,  said  Emily,  can  that  be 
possible  ? 

I  fear  it  was  so,  madam,  there  were  strange 
appearances !  But  I  will  only  tell  what  happen- 
ed.   My  lord  the  Marquis- 
Hush,  Dorothee,  whatsounds  were  those  ?  said 
Emily. 

Dorothee  changed  countenance,  and,  while 
they  both  listened,  they  heard,  on  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  music  of  uncommon  sweetness. 

I  have  surely  heard  that  voice  before !  said 
Emily,  at  length. 

I  have  often  heard  it,  and  at  this  same  hour, 
said  Dorothee,  solemnly;  and  if  spirits  ever 
bring  music — that  is  surely  the  music  of  one  ! 

Emily  as  the  sounds  drew  nearer,  knew  them 
to  be  the  same  she  had  formerly  heard  at  the  time 
of  her  father's  death ;  and,  whether  it  was  the 
remembrance  they  now  revived  of  that  melan- 
choly event,  or  that  she  was  struck  with  super- 
stitious awe,  it  is  certain  she  was  so  much  af- 
fected, that  she  had  nearly  fainted. 
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I  think  I  once  told  yon,  madam,  said  Doro- 
thea, that  I  first  heard  this  music  soon  after  nay 
lady's  death :  I  well  remember  the  night ! — 

Hark !  it  comes  again  !  said  Emily ;  let  us 
open  the  window,  and  listen. 

They  did  so;  but  soon  the  sounds  floated 
gradually  away  into  distance,  and  all  was  again 
still:  they  seemed  to  have  sunk  among  the 
woods,  whose  tufted  tops  were  visible  upon  the 
clear  horizon,  while  every  other  feature  of  the 
scene  was  involved  in  the  night-shade,  which, 
however,  allowed  the  eye  an  indistinct  view  of 
some  objects  in  the  garden  below. 

As  Emily  leaned  on  the  window,  gazing  with 
a  kind  of  thrilling  awe  upon  the  obscurity  be- 
neath, and  then  upon  the  cloudless  arch  above, 
enlightened  only  by  the  stars,  Do  ro  thee,  in  a 
low  voice  resumed  her  narrative. 

I  was  saying,  ma'amselle,  that  I  well  remem- 
ber when  first  I  heard  that  music.  It  was  one 
night,  soon  after  my  lady's  death,  that  I  had 
sat  up  later  than  usual,  and  I  don't  know  bow 
it  was,  but  I  had  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  my  poor  mistress,  and  of  the  sad  scene  1 
had  lately  witnessed.  The  chateau  was  quite 
still,  and  I  was  in  a  chamber  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  servants,  and  this,  with  the 
mournful  things  I  had  been  thinking  of,  I  sup- 
pose, made  me  low-spirite*!,  for  I  felt  very  lone- 
ly and  forlorn,  as  it  were,  and  listened  often, 
wishing  to  hear  a  sound  in  the  chateau ;  for  you 
know,  ma'amselle,  when  one  can  hear  people 
moving,  one  does  not  so  much  mind  about  one's 
fears.  But  all  the  servants  were  gone  to  bed, 
and  I  sat  thinking  and  thinking,  till  I  was  al- 
most afraid  to  look  round  the  room,  and  my 
poor  lady's  countenance  often  came  to  my  mind, 
such  as  I  had  seen  her  when  she  was  dying ; 
and  once  or  twice  I  almost  thought  I  saw  her 
before  me, — when  suddenly  I  heard  such  sweet 
music!  It  seemed  just  at  my  window,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  what  I  felt.  I  had  not  power 
to  move  from  my  chair,  but  then  when  I  thought 
it  was  my  dear  lady's  voice,  the  tears  came  to  my 
'  eyes.  I  had  often  beard  her  sing  in  her  life- 
time, and  to  be  sure  she  had  a  very  fine  voice: 
it  had  made  me  cry  to  hear  her  many  a  time, 
when  she  has  sat  in  her  oriel,  of  an  evening, 
playing  upon  her  lute  such  sad  songs,  and  sing- 
ing so.— O  .1  it  went  to  one's  heart !  I  have  lis- 
tened in  the  anti-chamber,  for  the  hour  together, 
and  she  would  sometimes  sit  playing^  with  the 
window  open,  when  it  was  summer-time,  till  it 
was  quite  dark  ;  and  when  I  have  gone  in  to  shut 
it,  she  has  hardly  seemed  to  know  what  hour  it 
was.  But,  as  I  said,  madam,  continued  Doro- 
thee, when  first  I  heard  the  music  that  came  just 
now,  I  thought  it  was  my  late  lady's,  and  I  have 
often  thought  so  again  when  I  have  heard  it,  as  I 
havedone  at  intervalsever  since.  Sometimes  many 
months  have  gone  by,  but  still  it  has  returned. 

It  is  extraordinary,  observed  Emily,  that  no 


Ay,  ma'amselle,  if  it  had  been  anything  earth- 
ly it  would  have  been  discovered  long  ago,  but 
who  could  have  courage  to  follow  a  spirit  ?  and 
if  they  had,  what  good  could  it  do  ? — for  spirits 
you  know,  ma'am,  can  take  any  shape,  or  no 
shape,  and  they  will  be  here  one  minute,  and 
the  next,  perhaps,  in  a  quite  different  place ! 

Pray  resume  your  story  of  the  Marchioness, 
said  Emily,  and  acquaint  me  with  the  manner 
of  her  death. 

I  will,  ma'am,  said  Dorothec ;  but  shall  we 
leave  the  window  ? 

This  cool  air  refreshes  me,  replied  Emily, 
and  I  love  to  hear  it  creep  along  the  woods, 
and  to  look  upon  this  dusky  landscape.  You 
was  speaking  of  my  lord  the  Marquis,  when  the 
music  interrupted  us. 

Yes,  madam, my  lord  thcMarquisbecamemore 
and  more  gloomy  ;  and  my  lady  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  one  night  she  was  taken  very  ill  in- 
deed. I  was  called  up,  and  when  I  came  to  her 
bed-side  I  was  shocked  to  see  her  countenance 
— It  was  so  changed  !  she  looked  piteously  up 
at  me,  and  desired  I  would  call  the  Marquis 
again,  for  he  was  not  yet  come,  and  tell  him  she 
had  something  particular  to  say  to  him.  At  last 
he  came,  and  he  did,  to  be  sure,  seem  very  sor- 
ry to  see  her,  but  he  said  very  little.  My  lady 
told  him  she  felt  herself  to  be  dying,  and  wish- 
ed to  speak  with  him  alone ;  and  then  I  left 
the  room,  but  I  shall  never  forget  his  look  as  I 
went. 

When  I  returned,  I  ventured  to  remind  my 
lord  about  sending  for  a  doctor,  for  I  supposed 
he  had  forgot  to  do  so  in  his  grief ;  but  ray  Is* 
dy  said  it  was  then  too  late ;  but  my  lord,  so  far 
from  thinking  so,  seemed  to  think  lightly  of  her 
disorder — till  she  was  seized  with  such  terrible 
pains !  O,  I  never  shall  forget  her  shriek  !  My 
lord  then  sent  off*  a  man  ana  horse  for  a  doctor, 
and  walked  about  the  room  and  all  over  the  cha- 
teau in  the  greatest  distress  ;  and  I  staid  by  my 
dear  lady  and  did  what  I  could  to  ease  her  suf- 
ferings. She  had  intervals  of  ease,  and  in  one 
of  these  she  sent  for  my  lord  again ;  when  he 
came  I  was  going,  but  sue  desired  I  would  not 
leave  her.  O !  I  shall  never  forget  what  a  scene 
passed — 1  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of  it  now  ! 
My  lord  was  almost  distracted ,  for  ray  lady  beha- 
ved with  so  much  goodness,  and  took  such  pains 
to  comfort  him,  that  if  he  ever  had  suffered  a 
suspicion  to  enter  his  head,  he  must  now  have 
been  convinced  he  was  wrong.  And  to  be  sure 
he  did  seem  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  thought 
of  his  treatment  of  her,  and  this  affected  her  so 
much,  that  she  fainted  away. 

We  then  got  my  lord  out  of  the  room ;  he 
went  into  his  library,  and  threw  himself  on  the 
floor,  and  there  he  staid,  and  would  hear  no  rea- 
son that  was  talked  to  him.  When  my  lady  re- 
covered, she  inquired  for  him,  but  afterwards 
said  she  could  not  bear  to  see  his  grief,  and  desired 
we  would  let  her  die  quietly.   She  died  in  my 
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arms,  ma'amselle,  and  she  went  off  an  peaceful- 
_  ly  as  a  child,  for  all  the  violence  of  her  disorder 
was  passed. 

Dorothee  paused  and  wept,  and  Emily  wept 
with  her ;  for  she  was  much  affected  by  the 
goodness  of  the  late  Marchioness,  and  by  the 
meek  patience  with  which  she  had  suffered. 

When  the  doctor  came,  resumed  Dorothee 
— alas  !  he  came  too  late — he  appeared  great- 
ly shocked  to  see  her,  for  soon  after  her  death 
a  frightful  blackness  spread  all  over  her  face. 
When  he  had  sent  the  attendants  out  of  the 
room,  he  asked  me  several  odd  questions  about 
the  Marchioness,  particularly  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  been  seized,  and  he  of- 
ten shook  his  head  at  my  answers,  and  seemed  to 
mean  more  than  he  chose  to  say.  But  I  under- 
stood him  too  well.  However,  I  kept  my  remarks 
to  myself,  and  only  told  them  to  my  husband, 
who  hade  me  hold  my  tongue.  Some  of  the 
other  servants,  however,  suspected  what  I  did, 
and  strange  reports  were  whispered  about  the 
neighbourhood,  but  nobody  dared  to  make  any 
stir  about  them.  When  my  lord  heard  that  my 
lady  was  dead,  he  shut  himself  up,  and  would 
sec  nobody  but  the  doctor,  who  used  to  be  with 
him  alone  sometimes  for  an  hour  together  ;  and 
after  that,  the  doctor  never  talked  with  me  again 
about  my  lady.  When  she  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  convent,  at  a  little  distance  yon- 
der, (if  the  moon  was  up,  you  might  see  the 
towers  here,  ma'amsclle,)  all  my  lord's  vassals 
followed  the  funeral,  and  there  was  not  a  dry 
eye  among  them,  for  she  had  done  a  deal  of  good 
among  the  poor.  My  lord  the  Marquis,  I  ne- 
ver saw  anybody  so  melancholy  as  he  was  after- 
wards, and  sometimes  he  would  be  in  such  fits 
of  violence,  that  we  almost  thought  he  had  lost 
his  senses.  He  did  not  stay  long  at  the  chateau, 
but  joined  his  regiment ;  and  soon  after,  all  the 
servants,  except  my  husband  and  I,  received 
notice  to  go,  for  my  lord  went  to  the  wars.  I 
never  saw  him  after,  for  he  would  not  return  to 
the  chateau,  though  it  is  such  a  fine  place,  and 
never  finished  those  fine  rooms  he  was  building 
on  the  west  side  of  it ;  and  it  has,  in  a  manner, 
been  shut  up  ever  since,  till  my  lord  the  Count 
came  here. 

The  death  of  the  Marchioness  appears  extra- 
ordinary, said  Emily,  who  was  anxious  to  know 
more  than  she  dared  to  ask. 

Yes,  madam,  replied  Dorothee,  it  was  extra- 
ordinary ;  I  have  told  you  all  I  saw,  and  you 
may  easily  guess  what  I  think.  I  cannot  say 
more,  because  I  would  not  spread  reports  that 
might  offend  iny  lord  the  Count. 

You  are  very  right,  said  Emily  ; — where  did 
the  Marquis  die  ? — In  the  north  of  France,  I  be- 
lieve, ma'amselle,  replied  Dorothee.  I  was  very 
glad  when  I  heard  my  lord  the  Count  was  com- 
ing, for  this  had  been  a  sad  desolate  place  these 
many  years,  and  we  heard  such  strange  noises 
sometimes  after  my  lady  's  death,  that,  as  I  told 


you  before,  my  husband  and  I  left  it  for  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage.  And  now,  lady,  I  have  told 
you  all  this  sad  history,  and  all  my  thoughts, 
and  you  have  promised,  you  know,  never  to 
give  the  least  hint  about  it. — I  have,  said  Emi- 
ly, and  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  promise,  Doro- 
thee ; — what  you  have  told  has  interested  me 
more  than  you  can  imagine.  I  only  wish  I 
could  prevail  upon  you  to  tell  the  name  of  the 
chevalier  whom  you  thought  so  deserving  of  the  > 
Marchioness.  / 

Dorothee,  however,  steadily  refused  to  do  this,  j 
and  then  returned  to  the  notice  of  Emily's  like-  j 
ness  to  the  late  Marchioness.  There  is  an-  i 
other  picture  of  her,  added  she,  hanging  in  a 
room  of  the  suite  which  was  shut  up.  It  was 
drawn,  as  I  have  heard,  before  she  was  mar- 
ried, and  is  much  more  like  you  than  the  minia- 
ture. When  Emily  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
see  this,  Dorothee  replied,  that  she  did  not  wish 
to  open  those  rooms  ;  but  Emily  reminded  her, 
that  the  Count  had  talked  the  other  day  of  or- 
dering them  to  be  opened,  of  which  Dorothee 
seemed  to  consider  much  ;  and  then  she  owned 
that  she  should  feel  less,  if  she  went  into  them 
with  Emily  first,  than  otherwise,  and  at  length 
promised  to  shew  the  picture. 

The  night  was  too  far  advanced,  and  Emily 
was  too  much  affected  by  the  narrative  of  the 
scenes  which  had  passed  in  those  apartments,  to 
desire  to  visit  them  at  this  hour ;  but  she  request- 
ed that  Dorothee  would  return  on  the  following 
night,  when  they  were  not  likely  to  be  observed, 
and  conduct  her  thither.  Besides  her  wish  to 
examine  the  portrait,  she  felt  a  thrilling  cu- 
riosity to  see  the  chamber  in  which  the  Mar- 
chioness had  died,  and  which  Dorothee  had  said 
remained,  with  the  bed  and  furniture,  just  as 
when  the  corpse  was  removed  for  interment. 
The  solemn  emotions  which  the  expectations  of 
viewing  such  a  scene  had  awakened,  were  in 
unison  with  the  present  tone  of  her  mind,  de- 
pressed by  severe  disappointment  Cheerful  ob- 
jects rather  added  to,  than  removed,  this  de- 
pression ;  but  perhaps  she  yielded  too  much  to 
her  melancholy  inclination,  and  imprudently  la- 
mented the  misfortune,  which  no  virtue  of  her 
own  could  have  taught  her  to  avoid,  though  no 
effort  of  reason  could  make  her  look  unmoved 
upon  the  self  degradation  of  him  whom  she  had 
once  esteemed  and  loved. 

Dorothee  promised  to  return,  on. the  follow- 
ing night,  with  the  keys  of  the  chambers,  and 
then  wished  Emily  good  repose,  and  departed. 
Emily,  however,  continued  at  the  window,  mu- 
sing upon  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Marchio- 
ness, and  listening,  in  awful  expectation,  for  a 
return  of  the  music.  But  the  stillness  of  the 
night  remained  long  unbroken,  except  by  the 
murmuring  sounds  of  the  woods,  as  they  waved 
in  the  breeze,  and  then  by  the  distant  bell  of  the 
convent,  striking  one.  She  now  withdrew  from 
the  window,  and,  as  she  sat  at  her  bed-side,  indul- 
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ging  melancholy  reveries,  which  the  loneliness 
of  the  hour  assisted,  the  stillness  was  suddenly 
interrupted,  not  by  music,  but  by  very  uncom- 
mon sounds,  that  seemed  to  come  either  from 
the  room  adjoining  her  own,  or  from  one  below. 
The  terrible  catastrophe  that  had  been  related  to 
her,  together  with  the  mysterious  circumstances, 
said  to  have  since  occurred  in  the  chateau,  had 
so  much  shocked  her  spirits,  that  she  now  sunk, 
for  a  moment,  under  the  weakness  of  supersti- 
tion. The  sounds,  however,  did  not  return,  and 
she  retired,  to  forget  in  sleep  the  disastrous  sto- 
ry she  had  heard. 


CHAP.  XLIII. 

Now  U  the  time  of  nicht. 

That.  Us«  |[HV«  all  Raping  wide. 

Every  one  let*  forth  hb  sprite, 
In  the  chunh-waj  path  to  glide. 

SHAKStPXAftl. 

On  the  next  night,  about  the  same  hour  as 
before,  Dorothee  came  to  Emily's  chamber  with 
the  keys  of  that  suite  of  rooms  which  had  been 
particularly  appropriated  to  the  late  Marchioness. 
These  extended  along  the  north  side  of  the  cha- 
teau, forming  part  of  the  old  building ;  and,  as 
Emily's  room  was  in  the  south,  they  had  to  pass 
over  a  great  extent  of  the  castle,  and  by  the 
chambers  of  several  of  the  family,  whose  obser- 
vations Dorothee  was  anxious  to  avoid,  since  it 
might  excite  inquiry  and  raise  reports,  such  as 
would  displease  the  Count.  She  therefore  re- 
quested that  Emily  would  wait  half  an  hour  be- 
fore they  ventured  forth,  that  they  might  be  cer- 
tain all  the  servants  were  gone  to  bed.  It  was 
nearly  one  before  the  chateau  was  perfectly  still, 
or  Dorothee  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the 
chamber.  In  this  interval,  her  spirits  seemed 
to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  remembrance  of 
past  events,  and  by  the  prospect  of  entering 
again  upon  places  where  these  had  occurred,  ana 
in  which  she  had  not  been  for  so  many  years. 
Emily,  too,  was  affected,  but  her  feelings  had 
more  of  solemnity,  and  less  of  fear.  From  the 
silence  into  which  reflection  and  expectation  had 
thrown  them,  they  at  length  roused  themselves, 
and  left  the  chamber.  Dorothee,  at  first,  carried 
the  lamp,  but  her  hand  trembled  so  much  with 
infirmity  and  alarm,  that  Emily  took  it  from 
her,  and  offered  her  arm  to  support  her  feeble 
steps. 

They  had  to  descend  the  great  staircase,  and, 
after  passing  over  a  wide  extent  of  the  chateau, 
to  ascend  another,  which  led  to  the  suite  of  rooms 
they  were  in  quesf  of.  They  stepped  cautiously 
along  the  open  corridor  that  ran  round  the  great 
hall,  and  into  which  the  chambers  of  the  Count, 
Countess,  and  the  Lady  Blanche,  opened,  and, 
from  thence,  descending  the  chief  staircase,  they 
crossed  the  hall  itself.  Proceeding  through  the 


servants'  hall,  where  the  dying  embers  of  a  wood 

fire  6 till  glimmered  on  the  hearth,  and  the  sup- 
per table  was  surrounded  by  chairs  that  ob- 
structed their  passage,  they  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  back  staircase.  Old  Dorothee  here  paused, 
and  looked  around :  Let  us  listen,  said  she,  if 
anything  is  stirring ;  ma'amselle,  do  you  hear  any 
voice? — None, said  Emily,  there  is  certainly  no 
person  up  in  the  chateau,  besides  ourselves. — No, 
ma'amselle,  said  Dorothee,  but  I  have  never  been 
here  at  this  hour  before,  and,  after  what  I  know, 
my  fears  are  not  wonderful. — What  do  you 
know  ?  said  Emily. — O  ma'amselle,  we  have  no 
time  for  talking  now ;  let  us  go  on.  That  door 
on  the  left  is  the  one  we  must  open. 

They  proceeded,  and  having  reached  the  top 
of  the  staircase,  Dorothee  applied  the  key  to  the 
lock.  Ah,  said  she,  as  she  endeavoured  to  turn 
it,  so  many  years  have  passed  since  this  was 
opened,  that  I  fear  it  will  not  move.  Emily 
was  more  successful,  and  they  presently  enter- 
ed a  spacious  and  ancient  chamber. 

Alas !  exclaimed  Dorothee  as  she  entered,  the 
last  time  I  passed  through  this  door — I  follow- 
ed my  poor  lady's  corpse ! 

Emily,  struck  by  the  circumstance,  and  af- 
fected by  the  dusky  and  solemn  air  of  the  apart- 
ment, remained  silent,  and  they  passed  on 
through  a  long  suite  of  rooms,  till  they  came  to 
one  more  spacious  than  the  rest,  and  rich  in  the 
remains  of  faded  magnificence. 

Let  us  rest  here  a  while,  madam,  said  Doro- 
thee faintly,  we  are  goinginto  the  chamber  where 
my  lady  died!  that  door  opens  into  it.  Ah, 
ma'amselle !  why  did  you  persuade  me  to  come  f 

Emily  drew  one  of  the  massy  arm-chairs,  with 
which  the  apartment  was  furnished,  and  begged 
Dorothee  would  sit  down,  and  try  to  compose 
her  spirits. 

How  the  sight  of  this  place  brings  all  that 
passed  formerly  to  my  mind !  said  Dorothee ;  it 
seems  as  if  it  was  but  yesterday  since  all  that 
sad  affair  happened ! 

Hark !  what  noise  is  that  ?  said  Emily. 

Dorothee,  half  starting  from  her  chair,  looked 
round  the  apartment,  and  they  listened — but, 
everything  remaining  still,  the  old  woman  spoke 
again  upon  the  subject  of  her  sorrow: — Thia 
saloon,  ma'amselle,  was  in  my  lady's  time  the 
finest  apartment  in  the  chateau,  and  it  was  fitted 
up  according  to  her  own  taste.  All  this  grand 
furniture — but  you  can  now  hardly  see  what  it 
is  for  the  dust,  and  our  light  is  none  of  the  best 
— ah  !  how  I  have  seen  this  room  lighted  up  in 
my  lady's  time !  all  this  grand  furniture  came 
from  Paris,  and  was  made  after  the  fashion  of 
some  in  the  Louvre  there,  except  those  large 
glasses,  and  they  came  from  some  outlandish 
place,  and  that  rich  tapestry.  How  the  colours 
are  faded  already ! — since  I  saw  it  last ! 

I  understood  that  was  twenty  years  ago,  ob- 
served Emily. 

Thereabout,  madam,  said  Dorothee,  and  well 
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remembered,  but  all  the  time  between  then  and 
now  seems  as  nothing.  That  tapestry  used  to 
be  greatly  admired  at ;  it  tells  the  stories  out  of 
some  famous  book,  or  other,  but  I  have  forgot 
the  name. 

Emily  now  rose  to  examine  the  figures  it  ex- 
hibited, and  discovered,  by  verses  in  the  Pro- 
vencal tongue,  wrought  underneath  each  scene, 
that  it  exhibited  stories  from  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  ancient  romances. 

Dorothea's  spirits  being  now  more  composed, 
she  rose,  and  unlocked  the  door  that  led  into  the 
late  Marchioness's  apartment,  and  Emily  passed 
into  a  lofty  chamber,  hung  round  with  dark  ar- 
ras, and  so  spacious,  that  the  lamp  she  held  up 
did  not  shew  its  extent ;  while  Dorothee,  when 
she  entered,  had  dropped  into  a  chair,  where 
sighing  deeply,  she  scarcely  trusted  herself  with 
the  view  of  a  scene  so  affecting  to  her.  It  was 
some  time  before  Emily  perceived,  through  the 
dusk,  the  bed  on  which  the  Marchioness  was 
said  to  have  died ;  when,  advancing  to  the  up- 
per end  of  the  room,  she  discovered  the  high 
canopied  tester  of  dark  green  damask,  with  the 
curtains  descending  to  the  floor  in  the  fashion 
of  a  tent,  half  drawn,  and  remaining  apparently 
as  they  had  been  left  twenty  years  before ;  and 
over  the  whole  bedding  was  thrown  a  counter- 
pane, or  pall,  of  black  velvet,  that  hung  down 
to  the  floor.  Emily  shuddered,  as  she  held  the 
lamp  over  it,  and  looked  within  the  dark  cur- 
tains, where  she  almost  expected  to  have  seen  a 
"human  face,  and,  suddenly  remembering  the 
horror  she  had  suffered  upon  discovering  the  dy- 
ing Madame  Montoni  in  the  turret  chamber  of 
Udolpho,  her  spirits  fainted,  and  she  was  turn- 
ing from  the  bed,  when  Dorothee,  who  had 
now  reached  it  exclaimed,  Holy  Virgin !  me- 
thinks  I  see  my  lady  stretched  upon  that  pall — 
as  when  hist  I  saw  tier ! 

Emily,  shocked  by  this  exclamation,  looked 
involuntarily  again  within  the  curtains,  but  the 
blackness  of  the  pall  only  appeared ;  while  Do- 
rothee wsa  compelled  to  support  herself  upon 
the  side  of  the  bed,  and  presently  tears  brought 
her  some  relief. 

Ah !  said  she,  after  she  had  wept  a  while,  it 
was  here  I  sat  on  that  terrible  night,  and  held 
my  lady's  hand,  and  heard  her  last  words,  and 
saw  all  her  sufferings — here  she  died  in  my 
arms ! 

Do  not  indulge  these  painful  recollections, 
■aid  Emily,  let  us  go. — Shew  me  the  picture 
you  mentioned,  if  it  will  not  too  much  affect 
you. 

It  hangs  in  the  oriel,  6aid  Dorothee,  rising, 
and  going  towards  a  small  door  near  the  bed's 
head,  which  she  opened,  and  Emily  followed, 
with  the  light,  into  the  closet  of  the  late  Mar- 
chioness. 

Alas !  there  she  is,  ma'amselle,  said  Dorothee, 
pointing  to  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  there  is  her  veiy 
self!  just  as  she  looked  when  she  came  first  to 


the  chateau.    You  see,  madam,  she  was  all 

blooming  like  you,  then— and  so  soon  to  be  cut 
off! 

While  Dorothee  spoke,  Emily  was  attentively 
examining  the  picture,  which  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  miniature,  though  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  in  each  was  somewhat 
different ;  but  still  she  thought  she  perceived 
something  of  that  pensive  melancholy  in  the 
portrait,  which  so  strongly  characterized  the 
miniature. 

Pray,  ma'amselle,  stand  beside  the  picture, 
that  I  may  look  at  you  together,  said  Dorothee, 
who,  when  the  request  was  complied  with,  ex- 
claimed again  at  the  resemblance.  Emily  also, 
as  she  gazed  upon  it,  thought  that  she  had  some- 
where seen  a  person  very  like  it,  though  she 
could  not  now  recollect  who  this  was. 

In  this  closet  were  many  memorials  of  the  de- 
parted Marchioness ;  a  robe  and  several  articles 
of  her  dress  were  scattered  upon  the  chairs,  as 
if  they  had  just  been  thrown  off.  On  the  floor 
were  a  pair  of  black  satin  slippers,  and  on  the 
dressing-table  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  a  long  black 
veil,  which,  as  Emily  took  it  up  to  examine,  she 
perceived  was  dropping  to  pieces  with  age. 

Ah !  said  Dorothee,  observing  the  veil,  my 
lady's  hand  laid  it  there ;  it  has  never  been  mo- 
ved since ! 

Emily,  shuddering,  immediately  laid  it  down 
again.  I  well  remember  seeing  her  take  it  off, 
continued  Dorothee ;  it  was  on  the  night  before 
her  death,  when  she  had  returned  from  a  little 
walk  I  had  persuaded  her  to  take  in  the  gardens, 
and  she  seemed  refreshed  by  it.  I  told  her  how 
much  better  she  looked,  and  I  remember  what  a 
languid  smile  she  gave  me ;  but,  alas !  she  little 
thought,  or  I  either,  that  she  was  to  die  that 
night. 

Dorothee  wept  again,  and  then,  taking  up  the 
veil,  threw  it  suddenly  over  Emily,  who  shud- 
dered to  find  it  wrapped  round  ber,  descending 
even  to  her  feet,  and,  as  she  endeavoured  to 
throw  it  off,  Dorothee  entreated  that  she  would 
keep  it  on  for  one  moment.  I  thought,  added 
she,  how  like  you  would  look  to  my  dear  mis- 
tress, in  that  veil ;  may  your  life,  ma  amselle,  be 
a  happier  one  than  hers  ! 

Emily,  having  disengaged  herself  from  the 
veil,  laid  it  again  on  the  dressing-table,  and 
surveyed  the  closet,  where  every  object  on  which 
her  eye  fixed  seemed  to  speak  or  the  Marchioness. 
In  a  large  oriel  window  of  painted  glass,  stood 
a  table,  with  a  silver  crucifix,  and  a  prayer-book 
open ;  and  Emily  remembered  with  emotion 
what  Dorothee  had  mentioned  concerning  her 
custom  of  playing  on  her  lute  in  this  window, 
before  she  observed  the  lute  itself  lying  on  a 
corner  of  the  table,  as  if  it  had  been  carelessly 
placed  there  by  the  hand  that  had  so  often 
awakened  it. 

This  is  a  sad  forlorn  place !  said  Dorothee,  for, 
when  my  dear  lady  died,  I  had  no  heart  to  put 
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it  to  righto,  or  the  chamber  either ;  and  my  loitl 
newer  came  into  the  rooms  after ;  so  they  remain 
just  as  they  did  when  my  lady  was  removed  for 
interment. 

While  Dorothee  spoke,  Emily  was  still  look- 
ing on  the  lute,  which  was  a  Spanish  one,  and 
remarkably  large ;  and  then,  with  a  hesitating 
hand,  she  took  it  up,  and  passed  her  fingers 
over  the  chords.  They  were  out  of  tune,  out 
uttered  a  deep  and  full  sound.  Dorothee  started 
at  their  well  known  tones,  and  seeing  the  lute 
in  Emily's  hand,  said,  This  is  the  lute  my  lady 
Marchioness  loved  so !  I  remember  when  last 
she  played  upon  it — it  was  on  the  night  that  she 
died.  I  came  as  usual  to  undress  her,  and  aa  I 
entered  the  bed-chamber,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
music  from  the  oriel,  and  perceiving  it  was  my 
lady's,  who  was  sitting  there,  I  stepped  softly  to 
the  door,  which  stood  a  little  open,  to  listen ; 
for  the  music — though  it  was  mournful — was  so 
sweet !  There  I  saw  her,  with  the  lute  in  her 
hand,  looking  upwards,  and  the  tears  fell  upon 
her  cheeks,  while  she  sung  a  vesper  hymn,  so 
soft,  and  so  solemn  !  and  her  voice  trembled,  as 
it  were,  and  then  she  would  stop  for  a  moment, 
and  wipe  away  her  tears,  and  go  on  again,  lower 
than  before.  O !  I  had  often  listened  to  my  lady, 
but  never  heard  anything  so  sweet  as  this ;  it 
made  me  cry  almost  to  hear  it.  She  had  been 
at  prayers,  I  fancy,  for  there  was  the  book  open 
on  the  table  beside  her — ay,  and  there  it  lies 
open  still !  Pray,  let  us  leave  the  oriel,  ma'ara- 
aelle,  added  Dorothee,  this  is  a  heart-breaking 
place ! 

Having  returned  into  the  chamber,  she  desired 
to  look  once  more  upon  the  bed,  when,  as  they 
came  opposite  to  the  open  door,  leading  into  the 
saloon,  Emily,  in  the  partial  gleam,  which  the 
lamp  threw  into  it,  thought  she  saw  something 
glide  along  into  the  obscurer  part  of  the  room. 
Her  spirits  had  been  much  affected  by  the  sur- 
rounding scene,  or  it  is  probable  this  circum- 
stance, whether  real  or  imaginary,  would  not 
Save  affected  her  in  the  degree  it  did ;  but  she 
endeavoured  to  eonceal  her  emotion  from  Doro- 
thee, who,  however,  observing  her  countenance 
change,  inquired  if  she  was  ill 

Let  us  go,  said  Emily,  faintly,  the  sir  of 
these  rooms  is  unwhole  some ;  but  when  she  at- 
tempted to  do  so,  considering  that  she  must  pass 
through  the  apartment  where  the  phantom  of 
her  terror  had  appeared,  this  terror  increased  ; 
and,  too  faint  to  support  herself,  she  sat  down 
on  the  side  of  the  bed. 

Dorothee,  believing  that  she  was  only  affected 
by  a  consideration  of  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
winch  had  happened  on  this  spot,  endeavoured 
to  cheer  her ;  and  then,  as  they  sat  together  on 
the  bed,  she  began  to  relate  other  particulars 
concerning  it,  and  this  without  reflecting  that  it 
might  increase  Emily's  emotion,  but  because 
they  were  particularly  interesting  to  herself.  A 
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little  before  my  lady's  death,  said  she,  when  the 
pains  were  gone  off,  she  called  me  to  her,  and 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  me,  I  sat  down  just 
there — where  the  curtain  falls  upon  the  bed. 
How  well  I  remember  her  look  at  the  tune- 
death  was  in  it ! — I  can  almost  fancy  I  see  her 
now. — There  she  lay,  ma'amselle — her  face  waa 
upon  the  pillow  there !  This  black  counterpane 
waa  not  upon  the  bed  then ;  it  was  laid  on,  after 
her  death,  and  she  was  laid  out  upon  it. 

Emily  turned  to  look  within  the  dusky  cur- 
tains, as  if  she  could  have  seen  the  countenance 
of  which  Dorothee  spoke.  The  edge  of  the 
white  pillow  only  appeared  above  the  Dlackness 
of  the  pall,  but  as  her  eyes  wandered  over  the 
pall  itself,  she  fancied  she  saw  it  move.  With- 
out speaking,  she  caught  Dorothea's  arm,  who, 
surprised  by  the  action,  and  by  the  look  of  ter- 
ror that  accompanied  it,  turned  her  eyes  from 
Emily  to  the  bed,  where,  in  the  next  moment, 
she,  too,  saw  the  pall  slowly  lifted  and  fall 
again. 

Emily  attempted  to  go,  but  Dorothee  stood 
fixed  and  gazing  upon  the  bed ;  and  at  length, 
said— It  is  only  the  wind  that  waves  it,  ma'am- 
selle !  we  have  left  all  the  doors  open ;  see  how 
the  air  waves  the  lamp,  too— it  is  only  the 
wind. 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when 
the  pall  was  more  violently  agitated  than  be- 
fore ;  but  Emily,  somewhat  ashamed  of  her  ter- 
rors, stepped  back  to  the  bed,  willing  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  wind  only  had  occasioned  her 
alarm  :  when,  as  she  gazed  within  the  curtains, 
the  pall  moved  again,  and,  in  the-next  moment, 
the  apparition  of  a  human  countenance  rose 
above  it. 

Screaming  with  terror,  they  both  fled,  and 
got  out  of  the  chamber  as  fast  as  their  trembling 
limbs  would  bear  them,  leaving  open  the  doors 
of  all  the  rooms  through  which  they  passed. 
When  they  reached  the  staircase,  Dorothee 
threw  open  a  chamber  door,  where  some  of  the 
female  servants  slept,  and  sunk  breathless  on  the 
bed  ;  while  Emily,  deprived  of  all  presence  of 
mind,  made  only  a  feeble  attempt  to  conceal  the 
occasion  of  her  terror  from  the  astonished  ser- 
vants ;  and  though  Dorothee,  when  she  could 
speak,  endeavoured  to  laugh  at  her  own  fright, 
and  was  joined  by  Emily,  no  remonstrances 
could  prevail  with  the  servants,  who  had  quick- 
ly taken  the  alarm,  to  pass  even  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  a  room  so  near  to  these  terrific 
chambers. 

Dorothee  having  accompanied  Emily  to  her 
own  apartment,  they  then  began  to  talk  over, 
with  some  degree  of  coolness,  the  strange  cir- 
cumstance that  had  just  occurred ;  and  Emily 
would  almost  have  doubted  her  own  perceptions , 
had  not  those  of  Dorothee  attested  their  truth. 
Having  now  mentioned  what  she  had  observed 
in  the  outer  chamber,  she  asked  the  housckeep- 
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er,  whether  she  was  certain  no  door  had  been 
left  unfastened,  by  which  a  person  might  se- 
cretly have  entered  the  apartments  ?  Dorothee 
replied,  that  she  had  constantly  kept  the  keys  of 
the  several  doors  in  her  own  possession  ;  that, 
when  she  had  gone  her  rounds  through  the  cas- 
tle, as  she  frequently  did,  to  examine  if  all  was 
safe,  she  had  tried  these  doors  among  the  rest, 
and  had  always  found  them  fastened.  It  was, 
therefore,  impossible,  she  added,  that  any  per- 
son could  have  got  admittance  into  the  apart- 
ments ;  and,  if  they  could — it  was  very  impro- 
bable they  should  have  chosen  to  sleep  in  a  place 
so  cold  and  forlorn. 

Emily  observed  that  their  visit  to  these  cham- 
l>ers  had,  perhaps,  been  watched,  and  that  some 
person,  for  a  frolic,  had  followed  them  into  the 
rooms  with  a  design  to  frighten  them  ;  and, 
while  they  were  in  the  oriel,  had  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  concealing  himself  in  the  bed. 

Dorothee  allowed  that  this  was  possible,  till 
she  recollected,  that  on  entering  the  apartments, 
she  had  turned  the  key  of  the  outer  door,  and 
this,  which  had  been  done  to  prevent  their  visit 
being  noticed  by  any  of  the  family,  who  might 
happen  to  be  up,  must  effectually  have  excluded 
every  person,  except  themselves,  from  the  cham- 
bers ;  and  she  now  persisted  in  affirming,  that 
the  ghastly  countenance  she  had  seen  was  no- 
thing human,  but  some  dreadful  apparition. 

Emily  was  very  solemnly  affected.  Of  what- 
ever nature  might  be  the  appearance  she  had 
witnessed,  whether  human  or  supernatural,  the 
fate  of  the  deceased  Marchioness  was  a  truth 
not  to  be  doubted  ;  and  this  unaccountable  cir- 
cumstance, occurring  in  the  very  scene  of  her 
sufferings,  affected  Emily's  imagination  with  a 
superstitious  awe,  to  which,  after  having  detected 
the  fallacies  at  Udolpho,  she  might  not  have 
yielded,  had  she  been  iguorant  of  the  unhappy 
story  related  by  the  housekeeper.  Her  she 
now  solemnly  conjured  to  conceal  the  occurrence 
of  this  night,  and  to  make  light  of  the  terror  6he 
had  already  betrayed,  that  the  Count  might  not 
be  distressed  by  reports,  which  would  ccrtaiidy 
Bprcad  alarm  and  confusion  among  his  family. 
Time,  she  added,  may  explain  this  mysterious 
affair ;  meanwhile  let  us  watch  the  event  in  si- 
lence. 

Dorothee  readily  acquiesced ;  but  she  now  re- 
collected that  she  had  left  all  the  doors  of  the 
north  suite  of  rooms  open,  and,  not  having  cou- 
rage to  return  alone  to  lock  even  the  outer  one, 
Emily,  after  some  effort,  so  far  conquered  her 
own  fears  that  she  offered  to  accompany  her  to 
the  foot  of  the  back  staircase,  and  to  wait  there 
while  Dorothee  ascended  ;  whose  resolution  be- 
ing re-assured  by  tins  circumstance,  she  con- 
sented to  go,  ami  they  left  Emily's  apartment 
together. 

No  sound  disturbed  the  stillness,  as  they  pass- 
ed along  the  halls  and  galleries  ;  but,  on  reach- 
ing the  foot  of  the  back  staircase,  Dorotheas  re- 


solution failed  again.  Having,  however,  paused 
a  moment  to  listen,  and  no  sound  being  heard 
above,  she  ascended,  leaving  Emily  below,  and, 
scarcely  suffering  her  eye  to  glance  within  the 
first  chamber,  she  fastened  the  door,  which  shut 
up  the  whole  suite  of  apartments,  and  returned 
to  Emily. 

As  they  stepped  along  the  passage,  leading 
into  the  great  hall,  a  sound  of  lamentation  was 
heard,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  hall  iu 
self,  and  they  stopped  in  new  alarm  to  listen, 
when  Emily  presently  distinguished  the  voice  of 
Annette,  whom  she  found  crossing  the  hall,  with 
another  female  servant,  and  so  terrified  by  the 
report  which  the  other  maids  had  spread,  that, 
believing  she  could  be  safe  only  where  her  lady 
was,  she  was  going  for  refuge  to  her  apartment. 
Emily's  endeavours  to  laugh,  or  to  argue  her 
out  of  these  terrors,  were  equally  vain  ;  and,  in 
compassion  to  her  distress,  she  consented  that 
she  should  remain  in  her  room  during  the 
night. 


CHAP.  XLIV. 

Hail,  mildly-pleasing  noliiutle ! 
Companion  of  the  wue  and  good  ' 

Thine  I*  the  balmy  breath  of  mora. 
Jiut  as  the  dew-bunt  rose  u  born. 

But  chief  when  evening  scene*  decay. 
And  the  faint  landscape  swim*  away. 
Thine  is  thu  doubtful  soft  decline. 
And  that  best  hour  of  musing  thine. 

T  ROM  SOS. 

Emily's  injunctions  to  Annette  to  be  silent  on 
the  subject  of  her  terror  were  ineffectual,  ami 
the  occurrence  of  the  preceding  night  spread 
such  alarm  among  the  servants,  who  now  all 
affirmed  that  they  had  frequently  heard  unac- 
countable noises  in  the  chateau,  that  a  report 
soon  reached  the  Count  of  the  north  side  of  the 
castle  being  haunted.  He  treated  this,  at  first, 
with  ridicule ;  but  perceiving  that  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  serious  evil,  in  the  confusion  it  occa- 
sioned among  his  household,  he  forbade  auy  per- 
son to  repeat  it  on  pain  of  punishment. 

The  arrival  of  a  party  of  his  frieuds  soon  wi  th- 
drew  his  thoughts  entirely  from  this  subject, 
and  his  servants  had  now  little  leisure  to  brood 
over  it,  except,  indeed,  in  the  evenings  after 
supper,  when  they  all  assembled  in  their  hall, 
and  related  stories  of  ghosts,  till  they  feared  to 
look  round  the  room  ;  started  if  the  echo  of  a 
closing  door  murmured  along  the  passage,  and 
refused  to  go  singly  to  any  part  of  the  castle. 

On  these  occasions  Annette  made  a  distin- 
guished figure.  When  she  told  not  only  of  all 
the  wonders  she  had  witnessed,  but  of  all  that 
she  had  imagined,  in  the  castle  of  Udolpho,  with 
the  story  of  the  strange  disappearance  of  Signora 
Lanrentini,  she  made  no  trifling  impression  on 
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the  mind  of  her  attentive  auditors.  Her  suspi- 
cions concerning  Montoni,  she  would  also  have 
freely  disclosed,  had  not  Ludovico,  who  was 
»ow  in  the  service  of  the  Count,  prudently 
checked  her  loquacity,  -whenever  it  pointed  to 
that  subject. 

Among  the  visitors  at  the  chateau  was  the 
Baron  de  Saint  Foix,  an  old  friend  of  the  Count, 
and  bis  son,  the  Chevalier  St  Foix,  a  sensible 
and  amiable  young  man,  who,  having  in  the 
•  preceding  year  seen  the  Lady  Blanche  at  Paris, 
bad  become  her  declared  admirer.  The  friend- 
ship which  the  Count  had  long  entertained  for 
his  father,  and  the  equality  of  their  circum- 
stances, made  him  secretly  approve  of  the  con- 
nexion ;  but  thinking  his  daughter  at  this  time 
too  young  to  fix  her  choice  for  life,  and  wishing 
to  prove  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  the  Che- 
valier's attachment,  he  then  rejected  his  suit, 
though  without  forbidding  his  future  hope. 
This  young  man  now  came,  with  the  Baron  his 
father,  to  claim  the  reward  of  a  steady  affection, 
a  claim  which  the  Count  admitted,  and  which 
Blanche  did  not  reject. 

While  these  visitors  were  at  the  chateau,  it 
became  a  scene  of  gaiety  and  splendour.  The 
pavilion  in  the  woods  was  fitted  up  and  fre- 
quented, in  the  fine  evenings, as  a  supper-room, 
when  the  hour  usually  concluded  with  a  concert, 
at  which  the  Count  and  Countess,  who  were 
scientific  performers,  and  the  Chevaliers  Henri 
and  St  Foix,  with  the  Lady  Blanche  and  Emi- 
ly, whose  voices  and  fine  taste  compensated  for 
the  want  of  more  skilful  execution,  usually  as- 
sisted. Several  of  the  Count's  servants  per- 
formed on  horns  and  other  instruments,  some  of 
which  placed  at  a  little  distance  among  the 
woods,  spoke  in  sweet  response  to  the  harmony 
that  proceeded  from  the  pavilion. 

At  any  other  period,  these  parties  would  have 
been  delightful  to  Emily  ;  but  her  spirits  were 
now  oppressed  with  a  melancholy,  which  she 
perceived  that  no  kind  of  what  is  called  amuse- 
ment had  power  to  dissipate,  and  which  the 
tender,  and  frequently  pathetic,  melody  of  these 
concerts  sometimes  increased  to  a  very  painful 
degree. 

She  was  particularly  fond  of  walking  in  the 
woods,  that  hung  on  a  promontory  overlooking 
the  sea.  Their  luxuriant  shade  was  soothing  to 
her  pensive  mind;  and,  in  the  partial  views 
which  they  afforded  of  the  Mediterranean,  with 
its  winding  shores  and  passing  sails,  tranquil 
beauty  was  united  with  grandeur.  The  paths 
were  rude,  and  frequently  overgrown  with  ve- 
getation, but  their  tasteful  owner  would  suffer 
little  to  be  done  to  them,  and  scarcely  a  single 
branch  to  be  lopped  from  the  venerable  trees. 
On  an  eminence,  in  one  of  the  most  sequestered 
parts  of  these  woods,  was  a  rustic  seat,  formed 
of  the  trunk  of  a  decayed  oak,  which  had  once 
been  a  noble  tree,  and  of  which  many  lofty 
branches  still  flourishing,  united  with  beech  and 


pines  to  over-canopy  the  spot  Beneath  their 
deep  umbrage,  the  eye  passed  over  the  tops  of 
other  woods,  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  to  the 
left,  through  an  opening,  was  seen  a  ruined 
watch-tower,  standing  on  a  point  of  rock,  near 
the  sea,  and  rising  from  among  the  tufted  foli- 
age. 

Hither  Emily  often  came  alone  in  the  silence 
of  evening,  and,  soothed  by  the  scenery,  and  by 
the  faint  murmur  that  rose  from  the  waves, 
would  sit,  till  darkness  obliged  her  to  return  to 
the  chateau.  Frequently,  also,  she  visited  the 
watch-tower,  whicn  commanded  the  entire  pros- 
pect, and  when  she  leaned  against  its  broken 
walls,  and  thought  of  Valancourt,  she  not  once 
imagined,  what  was  so  true,  that  this  tower  had 
been  almost  as  frequently  his  resort  as  her  own, 
since  his  estrangement  from  the  neighbouring 
chateau. 

One  evening  she  lingered  here  to  a  late  hour. 
She  had  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  building,  watch- 
ing, in  tranquil  melancholy,  the  gradual  effect 
of  evening  over  the  extensive  prospect,  till  the 
grey  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  mas- 
sy woods,  were  almost  the  only  features  of  the 
scene  that  remained  visible ;  when,  as  she  gazed 
alternately  on  these,  and  on  the  mild  blue  of  the 
heavens,  where  the  first  pale  star  of  evening  ap- 
peared, she  personified  the  hour  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

SONG  OF  THE  EVENING  HOUR. 

Last  of  the  Hours,  that  track  the  fading  Day, 
I  move  along  the  realms  of  twilight  air, 
And  hear,  remote,  the  choral-song  decay 
Of  Bister-nymphs,  who  dance  around  his  car. 

Then,  os  I. follow  through  the  azure  void. 
His  parunl  splendour,  from  my  attaining  eye, 
Sinks  in  the  depth  of  space ;  my  only  guide 
H  is  faint  ray  dawning  on  the  farthest  sky  ; 

Save  that  sweet,  lingering  strain  of  gayer  hours  ! 
Whose  close  ray  voice  prolongs  in  dying  notes, 
Wliilc  mortal*  on  the  green  earth  own  its  pow'rs, 
As  downward  on  the  evening  gale  it  floats. 

When  fades  along  the  west  the  sun's  last  beam, 
As  weary,  to  the  nether  world  he  goes, 
And  mountain-summits  catch  the  purple  gleam, 
And  slumbering  ocean  faint  and  fainter  glows  ; 

Silent  upon  the  globe's  broad  shade  I  steal, 
And  o'er  its  dry  turf  shed  the  cooling  dews, 
And  cv'ry  fever'd  herb  and  flow'ret  heal, 
And  all  their  fragrance  on  the  air  diffuse. 


Where'er  I  move,  a  tranquil  pleasure  reigns ; 
O'er  all  the  scene  the  dusky  tints  I  send, 
That  forests  wild,  and  mountains,  stretching 
And  peopled  towns,  in  soft  confusion  blend. 


Wide  o'er  the  world  T  wafi  the  fresh 'ning  wind, 
Low  breathing  through  the  woods,  and  twilight  vale, 
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In  whispers  soft,  that  woo  the  pensive  mind 
Of  him  who  loves  my  lonely  steps  to  hail. 

His  tender  oaten  reed  I  watch  to  hear. 
Stealing  its  sweetness  o'er  some  plaining  rill. 
Or  soothing  ocean's  wave,  when  storms  are  near. 
Or  swelling  in  the  breeze  from  distant  hill ! 

I  wake  the  fairy  elves,  who  shun  the  light : 
When,  from  their  blossom 'd  beds,  they  slyly  peep. 
And  spy  my  pale  star,  leading  on  the  night,— 
Forth  to  their  games  and  revelry  they  leap ; 

Send  all  the  prison 'd  sweets  abroad  in  air, 
That  with  them  slumber'd  in  the  flow'rot's  cell ; 
Then  to  the  shores  and  moonlight  brooks  repair, 
Till  the  high  larks  their  matin-carol  swell. 

The  wood-nymphs  hail  my  airs  and  tempcr'd  shade 
With  ditties  soft,  and  lightly  sportive  dance, 
On  river  margin  of  some  bow'ry  glade, 
And  strew  their  fresh  buds  as  my  steps  advance. 

Bat  swift  I  pass,  and  distant  regions  trace, 
For  moonbeams  silver  all  the  eastern  cloud. 
And  Day's  last  crimson  vestige  fades  apace ; 
Down  the  steep  west  I  fly  from  Midnight's  shroud. 

The  moon  was  now  rising  out  of  the  sea.  She 
watched  its  gradual  progress,  the  extending  line 
of  radiance  it  threw  upon  the  waters,  the  spark- 
ling: oars,  the  sail  faintly  silvered,  and  the  wood- 
tops  and  the  battlements  of  the  watch-tower,  at 
whose  foot  she  was  sitting,  just  tinted  with  the 
rays.  Emily's  spirits  were  in  harmony  with  this 
scene.  As  she  sat  meditating,  sounds  stole  by 
her  on  the  air,  which  she  immediately  knew  to 
be  the  music  and  the  voice  she  had  formerly 
heard  at  midnight,  and  the  emotion  of  awe 
which  she  felt,  was  not  unmixed  with  terror, 
when  she  considered  her  remote  and  lonely  si- 
tuation. The  sounds  drew  nearer.  She  would 
have  risen  to  leave  the  place,  but  they  seemed 
to  come  from  the  way  she  must  have  taken  to- 
wards the  chateau,  and  she  awaited  the  event 
in  trembling  expectation.  The  sounds  conti- 
nued to  approach  for  some  time,  and  then 
ceased.  Emily  sat  listening,  gazing,  and  un- 
able to  move,  when  she  saw  a  figure  emerge 
from  the  shade  of  the  woods,  and  pass  along  the 
bank,  at  some  little  distance  before  her.  It  went 
swiftly ;  and  her  spirits  were  so  overcome  with 
awe,  that,  though  she  saw,  she  did  not  much 
observe  it. 

Having  left  the  spot,  with  a  resolution  never 
again  to  visit  it  alone  at  so  late  an  hour,  she  be- 
gan to  approach  the  chateau,  when  she  heard 
voices  calling  her  from  the  part  of  the  wood 
which  was  nearest  to  it.  They  were  the  shouts 
of  the  Count's  servants,  who  were  sent  to  search 
for  her  ;  and  when  she  entered  the  supper-room, 
where  he  sat  with  Henri  and  Blanche,  he  gently 
reproached  her  with  a  look,  which  she  blushed 
to  have  deserved. 


This  little  occurrence  deeply  impressed  her 
mind,  and,  when  she  withdrew  to  her  own  room, 
it  recalled  so  forcibly  the  circumstances  she  had 
witnessed  a  few  nights  before,  that  she  had 
scarcely  courage  to  remain  alone.  She  watched 
to  a  late  hour ;  when,  no  sound  having  renew- 
ed her  fears,  she,  at  length,  sunk  to  repose.  But 
this  was  of  short  continuance,  for  she  waa  dis- 
turbed by  a  loud  and  unusual  noise,  that  seem- 
ed to  come  from  the  gallery,  into  which  her 
chamber  opened.  Groans  were  distinctly  heard, 
and  immediately  after  a  dead  weight  fell  against 
her  door,  with  a  violence  that  threatened  to 
burst  it  open.  She  called  loudly  to  know  who 
was  there,  but  received  no  answer,  though,  at 
intervals,  she  still  thought  she  heard  something 
like  a  low  moaning.  Fear  deprived  her  of  the 
power  to  move.  Soon  after,  she  heard  footsteps 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  gallery,  and,  as  they  ap- 
proached, she  called  more  loudly  than  before, 
till  the  steps  paused  at  her  door.  She  then  dis- 
tinguished the  voices  of  several  of  the  servants, 
who  seemed  too  much  engaged  by  some  circum- 
stance without,  to  attend  to  her  calls ;  but  An- 
nette, soon  after  entering  the  room  for  water, 
Emily  understood  that  one  of  the  maids  had 
fainted,  whom  she  immediately  desired  them  to 
bring  into  her  room,  where  she  assisted  to  re- 
store her.  When  this  girl  had  recovered  her 
speech,  she  affirmed,  that  as  she  was  passing  up 
the  back  staircase,  in  the  way  to  her  chamber, 
she  had  seen  an  apparition  on  the  second  land- 
ing-place ;  she  held  the  lamp  low,  she  said,  that 
she  might  pick  her  way,  several  of  the  stairs 
being  infirm  and  even  decayed,  and  it  was  upon 
raising  her  eyes  that  she  saw  this  appearance. 
It  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  corner  of  the  land- 
ing-place, which  she  was  approaching,  and  then, 
gliding  up  the  stairs,  vanished  at  the  door  of  the 
apartment  that  had  been  lately  opened.  She 
heard  afterwards  a  hollow  sound. 

Then  the  devil  has  got  the  key  to  that  apart- 
ment, said  Dorothee,  for  it  could  be  nobody  but 
he ;  I  locked  the  door  myself ! 

The  girl,  springing  down~the  stairs,  and  pass-  - 
ing  up  the  great  staircase,  had  run,  with  a  faint 
scream,  till  she  reached  the  gallery,  where  she 
fell,  groaning/at  Emily's  door. 

Gently  chiding  her  for  the  alarm  she  had  oc- 
casioned, Emily  tried  to  make  her  ashamed  of 
her  fears ;  but  the  girl  persisted  in  saying  that 
she  had  seen  an  apparition>  till  she  went  to  her 
own  room,  whither  she  was  accompanied  by  all 
the  servants  present,  except  Dorothee,  who,  at 
Emily's  request,  remained  with  her  during  the 
night.  Emily  was  perplexed,  and  Dorothee  was 
terrified,  and  mentioned  many  occurrences  of 
former  times,  which  had  long  since  confirmed 
her  superstitions ;  among  these,  according  to  her 
belief,  she  had  once  witnessed  an  appearance 
like  that  just  described,  and  on  the  very  same 
spot ;  and  it  was  the  remembrance  of  it  that 
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had  made  her  pause,  when  she  was  going  to  as-  heard  of  his  intention,  and  was  frequently  in- 
tend the  stairs  with  Emily,  and  which  had  in-  dined  to  mention  what  she  had  witnessed  in 
creased  her  reluctance  to  open  the  north  apart-  the  north  apartments,  to  the  Count,  for  she 
men  to.  Whatever  might  be  Emily's  opinions,  could  not  entirely  divest  herself  of  fears  for 
she  did  not  disclose  them,  but  listened  atten-  Ludovico's  safety,  though  her  reason  represent- 
tively  to  all  that  Doro thee  communicated,  which  ed  these  to  be  absurd.  The  necessity,  however, 
occasioned  her  much  thought  and  perplexity.  of  concealing  the  secret  with  which  Doro  thee 
From  this  night  the  terror  of  the  servants  in-  had  intrusted  her,  and  which  must  have  been 
creased  to  such  an  excess,  that  several  of  them  mentioned  with  the  late  occurrence,  in  excuse 
determined  to  leave  the  chateau,  and  requested  for  her  having  so  privately  visited  the  north 
their  discharge  of  the  Count,  who,  if  he  had  any  apartments,  kept  her  entirely  silent  on  the  sub- 
faith  in  the  subjects  of  their  alarm,  thought  ject  of  her  apprehension ;  and  she  tried  only  to 
proper  to  dissemble  it,  and,  anxious  to  avoid  soothe  Annette,  who  held,  that  Ludovico  was 
the  inconvenience  that  threatened  him,  employ-  certainly  to  be  destroyed ;  and  who  was  much 
ed  ridicule,  and  then  argument,  to  convince  them  less  affected  by  Emily  s  consolatory  efforts,  than 
they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  supernatu-  by  the  manner  of  old  Dorothee,  who  often,  as 
ral  agency.  But  fear  had  rendered  their  minds  she  exclaimed  Ludovico,  sighed,  and  threw  up 
inaccessible  to  reason ;  and  it  was  now  that  Lu-  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
dovico  proved  at  once  his  courage  and  his  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  he  had  received  from  the 

Count,  by  offering  to  watch,  during  a  night,  in  CHAP.  XLV. 
the  suite  of  rooms  reputed  to  be  haunted.  He 

feared,  he  said,  no  spirits ;  and  if  anything  of  >'«      of  naiet,  and  of  »iwp  profound  i 

•              m                    *,     ,            ,,              .  *?  .  Whose  soft  dominion  o  er  this  castle  sways, 

human  form  appeared — he  would  prove  that  he  And  all  the  widely-silent  i.Iuct-i  round, 

dreaded  that  as  little.  Forgive  roe,  if  my  trembling  |wn  diaptayi 

j             .1       rp        ...  What  never  yet  was  iung  in  mortal  lays. 

lhc  Count  paused  upon  the  offer,  while  the  Ti 
servants,  who  heard  it,  looked  upon  one  another 

in  doubt  and  amazement ;  and  Annette,  terri-  The  Count  gave  orders  for  the  north  apart- 

fied  for  the  safety  of  Ludovico,  employed  tears  ments  to  be  opened  and  prepared  for  the  recep- 

and  entreaties  to  dissuade  him  from  nis  pur-  tion  of  Ludovico ;  but  Dorothee,  remembering 

pose.  what  she  had  lately  witnessed  there,  feared  to 

You  are  a  bold  fellow,  said  the  Count,  smi-  obey,  and  not  one  of  the  other  servants  daring 

ling ;  think  well  of  what  you  are  going  to  en-  to  venture  thither,  the  rooms  remained  shut  up 

counter  before  you  finally  determine  upon  it.  till  the  time  when  Ludovico  was  to  retire  thi- 

However,  if  you  persevere  in  your  resolution,  I  ther  for  the  night,  an  hour  for  which  the  whole 

will  accept  your  offer,  and  your  intrq>idity  shall  household  waited  with  impatience, 

not  go  unrewarded.  After  supper,  Ludovico,  by  the  order  of  the 

I  desire  no  reward,  your  Exreilenxa,  replied  Count,  attended  him  in  his  closet,  where  they 

Ludovico,  but  your  approbation.  Your  Excel-  remained  alone  for  near  half  an  hour ;  and  on 

lenza  has  been  sufficiently  good  to  me  already ;  leaving  which,  his  lord  delivered  to  him  a  sword, 

but  I  wish  to  have  arms,  that  I  may  be  equal  It  has  seen  service  in  mortal  quarrels,  said  the 

to  my  enemy,  if  he  should  appear.  Count,  jocosely  ;  you  will  use  it  honourably,  no 

Your  sword  cannot  defend  you  against  a  doubt,  in  a  spiritual  one.   To-morrow  let  me 

ghost,  replied  the  Count,  throwing  a  glance  of  hear  that  there  is  not  one  ghost  remaining  in 

irony  upon  the  other  servants  ;  neither  can  bars  the  chateau. 

for  a  spirit,  you  know,  can  glide  Ludovico  received  it  with  a  respectful  bow. 


through  a  key-hole  as  easily  as  through  a  door.  You  shall  be  obeyed,  my  lord,  said  he  ;  I  will 
Give  me  a  sword,  my  lord  Count,  said  Lu-  engage  that  no  spectre  shall  disturb  the  peace  of 
dovico,  and  I  will  lay  all  the  spirits  that  shall  the  chateau  after  this  night, 
attack  me  in  the  Red  Sea.  They  now  returned  to  the  supper-room,  where 
Well,  said  the  Count,  you  shall  have  a  sword,  the  Count's  guests  awaited  to  accompany  him 
and  good  cheer  too ;  ana  your  brave  comrades  and  Ludovico  to  the  door  of  the  north  apart- 
here  will,  perhaps,  have  courage  enough  to  re-  ments,  and  Dorothee  being  summoned  for  the 
main  another  night  in  the  chateau,  since  your  keys,  delivered  them  to  Ludovico,  who  then  led 
boldness  will  certainly,  for  this  night  at  least,  the  way,  followed  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
confine  all  the  malice  of  the  spectre  to  your-  the  chateau.    Having  reached  the  back  stair- 
self,  case,  several  of  the  servants  shrunk  back,  and 
Curiosity  now  struggled  with  fear  in  the  minds  refused  to  go  farther,  but  the  rest  followed  him 
of  several  of  bis  fellow-servants,  and  at  length  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  where  a  broad  land- 
thev  resolved  to  await  the  event  of  Ludovico's  ing- place  allowed  them  to  flock  round  him, 
rashness.  while  he  applied  the  key  to  the  door,  during 
Emily  was  surprised  and  concerned  when  she  which  they  watched  him  with  as  much  eagt  r 
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curiosity  as  if  be  had  been  performing  some  ma- 
gical rite. 

Ludovico,  unaccustomed  to  tbe  lock,  could 
not  turn  it ;  and  Dorothee,  who  had  lingered 
far  behind,  was  called  forward,  under  whose 
hand  the  door  opened  slowly ;  and,  her  eye 
glancing  within  the  dusky  chamber,  she  utter- 
ed a  sudden  shriek,  and  retreated.  At  this  sig- 
.  nal  of  alarm,  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  hur- 
ried down  the  stairs,  and  the  Count,  Henri,  and 
Ludovico,  were  left  alone  to  pursue  the  inqui- 
ry, who  instantly  rushed  into  the  apartment — 
Ludovico  with  a  drawn  sword,  which  he  had 
just  time  to  draw  from  the  scabbard ;  the  Count 
with  the  lamp  in  his  band ;  and  Henri  carrying 
a  basket,  containing  provision  for  the  courage- 
ous adventurer. 

Having  looked  hastily  round  the  first  room, 
where  nothing  appeared  to  justify  alarm,  they 
passed  on  to  the  second ;  and  here  too  all  being 
quiet,  they  proceeded  to  a  third  in  a  more  tem- 
pered step.  The  Count  had  now  leisure  to  smile 
at  the  discomposure  into  which  he  had  been  sur- 
prised, and  to  ask  Ludovico  in  which  room  he 
designed  to  pass  the  night. 

There  are  several  chambers  beyond  these, 
your  Exccllenza,  said  Ludovico,  pointing  to  a 
door,  and  in  one  of  them  is  a  bed,  they  say.  I 
will  pass  the  night  there ;  and  when  I  am  weary 
of  watching,  I  can  lie  down. 

Good,  said  the  Count ;  let  us  go  on.  You  see 
these  rooms  shew  nothing  but  damp  walls  and 
decaying  furniture.  I  have  been  so  much  en- 
gaged since  I  came  to  the  chateau,  that  I  have 
not  looked  into  them  till  now.  Remember,  Lu- 
dovico, to  tell  the  housekeeper,  to-morrow,  to 
throw  open  these  windows.  The  damask  hang- 
ings are  dropping  to  pieces :  I  will  have  them 
taken  down,  and  this  antique  furniture  re- 
moved. 

Dear  sir !  said  Henri,  here  is  an  arm-chair  so 
massy  with  gilding,  that  it  resembles  one  of  the 
state  chairs  at  the  Louvre,  more  than  anything 
else. 

Yes,  said  the  Count,  stopping  a  moment 
to  survey  it,  there  is  a  history  belonging  to 
that  chair,  but  I  liave  not  time  to  tell  it — let 
us  pass  on.  This  suite  runs  to  a  greater  extent 
than  1  had  imagined ;  it  is  many  years  since  I 
was  in  them.  But  where  is  the  bed-room  you 
Bpeak  of,  Ludovico  ?— these  are  only  anti-cham- 
bers to  the  great  drawing-room.  I  remember 
them  in  their  splendour. 

The  bed,  my  lord,  replied  Ludovico,  they 
told  me,  was  in  a  room  that  opens  beyond  the 
saloon,  and  terminates  the  suite. 

O,  here  is  the  saloon,  said  the  Count,  as  they 
entered  the  spacious  apartment,  in  which  Emily 
and  Dorothee  had  rested.  He  here  stood  for  a 
moment,  surveying  the  relics  of  faded  grandeur 
which  it  exhibited — the  sumptuous  tapestry — 
ihc  long  and  low  sofas  of  velvet,  with  frames 


heavily  carved  and  gilded — the  floor  inlaid  with 
small  squares  of  fine  marble,  and  covered  in  tbe 
centre  with  a  piece  of  very  rich  tapestry  work 
— the  casements  of  painted  glass — and  the  large 
Venetian  mirrors,  of  a  size  and  quality  such  as 
at  that  period  France  could  not  make,  which  re- 
flected on  every  side  the  spacious  apartment. 
These  had  formerly  also  reflected  a  gay  and  bril- 
liant scene,  for  this  had  been  the  state-room  of 
the  chateau,  and  here  the  Marchioness  had  held 
the  assemblies  that  made  part  of  the  festivities 
of  her  nuptials.  If  the  wand  of  a  magician  could 
have  recalled  the  vanished  groups,  many  of  them 
vanished  even  from  the  earth !  that  once  had 
passed  over  these  polished  mirrors,  what  a  va- 
ried and  contrasted  picture  would  they  have  ex- 
hibited with  the  present!  Now,  instead  of  a 
blaze  of  lights,  and  a  splendid  and  busy  crowd, 
they  reflected  only  the  rays  of  the  one  glimmer- 
ing  lamp,  which  the  Count  held  up,  and  which 
scarcely  served  to  shew  the  three  forlorn  figures 
that  stood  surveying  the  room,  and  the  spacious 
and  dusky  walls  around  them. 

Ah  !  said  the  Count  to  Henri,  awaking  from 
his  deep  reverie,  how  the  Bcene  is  changed  since 
last  I  saw  it !  I  was  a  young  man  then ;  and 
the  Marchioness  was  alive  and  in  her  bloom  ; 
many  other  persons  were  here,  too,  who  are  now 
no  more !  There  stood  the  orchestra ;  here  we 
tripped  in  many  a  sprightly  maze — the  walls 
echoing  to  the  dance  f  Now,  they  resound  only 
one  feeble  voice — and  even  that  will,  ere  long, 
be  heard  no  more !  My  son,  teniember,  that  I 
was  once  as  young  as  yourself,  and  that  you 
must  pass  away  like  those  who  have  preceded 
you— like  those  who,  as  they  sung  and  danced 
in  this  once  gay  apartment,  forgot  that  years  are 
made  up  of  moments,  and  that  every  step  they 
took  carried  them  nearer  to  their  graves.  But 
such  reflections  arc  useless,  I  hsd  almost  said, 
criminal ;  unless  they  teach  us  to  prepare  for 
eternity,  since,  otherwise,  they  cloud  our  pre- 
sent happiness,  without  guiding  us  to  a  future 
one.    But  enough  of  this — let  us  go  on. 

Ludovico  now  opened  the  door  of  the  bed- 
room, and  the  Count,  as  he  entered,  was  struck 
with  the  funereal  appearance  which  the  dark  ar- 
ras gave  to  it.  He  approached  tbe  bed  with  an 
emotion  of  solemnity,  and,  perceiving  it  to  be 
covered  with  the  pall  of  black  velvet,  paused  : 
What  can  this  mean  ?  said  he,  as  he  gazed  up- 
on it. 

I  have  heard,  my  lord,  said  Ludovico,  as  he 
stood  at  the  feet,  looking  within  the  canopied 
curtains,  that  the  Lady  Marchioness  de  VUleroi 
died  in  this  chamber,  and  remained  here  till  she 
was  removed  to  be  buried ;  and  this,  perhaps, 
Signor,  may  account  for  the  pall. 

The  Count  made  no  reply,  but  stood  for  s 
few  moments  engaged  in  thought,  and  evident- 
ly much  affected.  Then,  turning  to  Ludovico, 
he  asked  him,  with  a  serious 'air,  whether  be 
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thought  his  courage  would  support  him  through 
the  night  ?  If  you  doubt  this,  added  the  Count, 
do  not  be  ashamed  to  own  it ;  I  will  release  you 
from  your  engagement,  without  exposing  you  to 
the  triumphs  of  your  fellow-servants. 

Ludovico  paused ;  pride,  and  something  very 
like  fear,  seemed  struggling  in  his  breast :  pride, 
however,  was  victorious ; — he  blushed,  and  his 
hesitation  ceased. 

No,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  will  go  through  with 
what  I  have  begun  ;  and  I  am  grateful  for  your 
consideration.  On  that  hearth  I  will  make  a 
fire,  and,  with  the  good  cheer  in  this  basket,  I 
doubt  not  1  shall  do  well. 

Be  it  so,  said  the  Count ;  but  how  will  you 
beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  night,  if  you  do 
not  sleep  ? 

When  I  am  weary,  my  lord,  replied  Ludovi- 
co, I  shall  not  fear  to  sleep ;  in  the  meanwhile, 
I  have  a  book  that  will  entertain  me. 

Well,  said  the  Count,  1  hope  nothing  will 
disturb  you ;  but  if  you  should  be  seriously 
alarmed  in  the  night,  come  to  iny  apartment  1 
have  too  much  con  fidence  in  your  good  sense 
and  courage  to  believe  you  will  be  alarmed  on 
slight  grounds ;  or  suffer  the  gloom  of  this  cham- 
ber, or  its  remote  situation,  to  overcome  you 
with  ideal  terrors.  To-morrow  I  shall  have  to 
thank  you  for  an  important  service ;  these  rooms 
shall  then  be  thrown  open,  and  ray  people  will 
be  convinced  of  their  error.  Good  night,  Lu- 
dovico ;  let  me  see  you  early  in  the  morning, 
and  remember  what  I  lately  said  to  you. 

I  will,  my  lord ;  good  night  to  your  Excel- 
Unxa — let  me  attend  you  with  the  light. 

He  lighted  the  Count  and  Henri  through  the 
chambers  to  the  outer  door.  On  the  landing- 
place  stood  a  lamp,  which  one  of  the  affrighted, 
servants  had  left,  and  Henri,  as  he  took  it  up, 
again  bade  Ludovico  good  night,  who,  having 
respectfully  returned  the  wish,  closed  the  door 
upon  them,  and  fastened  it.  Then,  as  he  reti- 
red to  the  bed-chamber,  he  examined  the  rooms 
through  which  he  passed,  with  more  minuteness 
than  he  had  done  before,  for  he  apprehended 
that  some  person  might  have  concealed  himself 
in  them,  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  him.  No 
one,  however,  but  himself,  was  in  these  cham- 
bers, and  leaving  open  the  doors,  through  which 
he  passed,  he  came  again  to  the  great  drawing- 
room,  whose  spaciousness  and  silent  gloom  some- 
what awed  him.  For  a  moment  he  stood,  look- 
ing back  through  the  long  suite  of  rooms  he  had 
quitted,  and  as  he  turned,  perceiving  a  light  and 
his  own  figure  reflected  in  one  of  the  large  mir- 
rors, he  started.  Other  objects,  too,  were  seen 
obscurely  on  its  dark  surface,  but  he  paused  not 
to  examine  them,  and  returned  hastily  into  the 
bed-room,  as  he  surveyed  which,  he  observed 
the  door  of  the  oriel,  and  opened  it.  All  within 
was  still.  On  looking  round:,  his  eye  was  arrest- 
ed by  the  portrait  of  the  deceased  Marchioness, 
upon  which  he  gazed  for  a  considerable  time 


with  great  attention  and  some  surprise;  and 
then,  having  examined  the  closet,  he  returned 
into  the  bea-room,  where  he  kindled  a  wood- 
fire,  the  bright  blaze  of  which  revived  his  spi* 
rits,  which  had  begun  to  yield  to  the  gloom  and 
silence  of  the  place,  for  gusts  of  wind  alone 
broke  at  intervals  this  silence.  He  now  (brew  a 
small  table  and  a  chair  near  the  fire,  took  a  bot- 
tle of  wine  and  some  cold  provision  out  of  his 
basket,  and  regaled  himself.  When  he  had  fi- 
nished his  repast,  he  laid  his  sword  upon  the 
table,  and,  not  feeling  disposed  to  sleep,  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  book  he  had  spoken  of.— It 
was  a  volume  of  old  Provencal  tales. — Having 
stirred  the  fire  into  a  brighter  blaze,  trimmed 
his  lamp,  and  drawn  his  chair  upon  the  hearth, 
he  began  to  read,  and  his  attention  was  soon 
wholly  occupied  by  the  scenes  which  the  page 
disclosed. 

The  Count,  meanwhile,  had  returned  to  the 
supper-room ,  whither  those  of  the  party  who 
had  attended  him  to  the  north  apartments  had 
retreated,  upon  hearing  Dorothc'e  s  scream,  and 
who  were  now  earnest  in  their  inquiries  con- 
cerning those  chambers.  The  Count  rallied  his 
guests  on  their  precipitate  retreat,  and  on  the 
superstitious  inclination  which  had  occasioned 
it ;  and  this  led  to  the  question,  Whether  the 
spirit,  after  it  has  quitted:  the  body,  is  ever  per- 
mitted to  revisit  the  earth ;  and  if  it  is,  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  for  spirits  to  become  visible 
to  the  sense  ?  The  Baron  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  first  was  probable,  and  the  last  was  possi- 
ble ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  justify  this  opi- 
nion by  respectable  authorities,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  which  he  quoted.  The  Count, 
however,  was  decidedly  against  him ;  and  a 
long  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the  usual 
arguments  on  these  subjects  were  on  both  sides 
brought  forward  with  skill,  and  discussed  with 
candour,  but  without  converting  either  party  to 
the  opinion  of  his  opponent.  The  effect  of  their 
conversation  on  their  auditors  was  various. 
Though  the  Count  had  much  the  superiority  of 
the  Baron  in  point  of  argument,  he  had  consi- 
derably fewer  adherents ;  for  that  love/  so  na- 
tural to  the  human  mind,  of  whatever  is  able 
to  distend  its  faculties  with  wonder  and  asto- 
nishment, attached  the  majority  of  the  company 
to  the  side  of  the  Baron ;  and  though  many  of 
the  Count's  propositions  were  unanswerable,  his 
opponents  were  inclined  to  believe  this  the  con- 
sequence of  their  own  want  of  knowledge  on  so 
abstracted  a  subject,  rather  than  that  arguments 
did  not  exist  which  were  forcible  enough  to 
conquer  his. 

Blanche  was  pale  with  attention,  till  the  ri- 
dicule in  her  father's  glance  called  a  blush  up- 
on tier  countenance,  and  she  then  endeavoured 
to  forget  the  superstitious  tales  she  had.  been 
told  in  her  convent.  Meanwhile,  Emily  had 
been  listening  with  deep  attention  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  what  was  to  her  a  very  interesting 
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question,  and  remembering  the  appearance  she  Tbia  is  strange  !  aaid  he,  as  he  turned 
had  witnessed  in  the  apartment  of  the  late  Mar-  the  window — Close  the  casement*,  Pierre, 
dimness,  she  was  frequently  chilled  with  awe.  Pierre  obeyed,  and  the  Count  soon  after  dis- 
Scveral  times  she  was  on  the  point  of  mention-  missed  him,  but  did  not  so  soon  lose  the  reman- 
ing what  she  had  seen,  but  the  fear  of  giving  brance  of  the  music,  which  long  vibrated  in  his 
pain  to  the  Count,  and  the  dread  of  his  ridicule,  fancy  in  tones  of  melting  sweetness,  while  sur- 
restramed  her ;  and  awaiting  in  anxious  expec-  prise  and  perplexity  engaged  his  thoughts, 
tation  the  event  of  Ludovico's  intrepidity,  she  Ludovico,  meanwhile,  in  his  remote  chain- 
determined  that  her  future  silence  should  tie-  ber,  heard  now  and  then  the  faint  echo  of  a  clo- 
Pe"(1 [  "pon  it.  8inK  door  as  the  family  retired  to  rest,  and  then 
When  the  party  had  separated  for  the  night,  the  hall-clock,  at  a  great  distance,  strike  twelve, 
and  the  Count  retired  to  his  dressing-room,  the  It  is  midnight,  said  he,  and  he  looked  suspi-  ■ 
remembrance  of  the  desolate  scenes  lie  had  late-  ciously  round  die  spacious  chamber.  The  fire  on ; 
ly  witnessed  in  his  own  mansion  deeply  affected  the  hearth  was  now  nearly  expiring,  for  his  at- 
nim,  but  at  length  he  was  aroused  from  his  re-  tention  having  been  engaged  by  the  book  before 
verie  and  his  silence.— What  music  is  that  I  him,  he  had  forgotten  everything  besides ;  but 
hear  ?  said  he  suddenly  to  his  valet ;  Who  he  soon  added  fresh  wood,  not  because  he  was 
plays  at  tins  late  hour  ?  cold,  though  the  night  was  stormy,  but  because 
The  man  made  no  reply;  and  the  Count  con-  he  was  cheerless  ;  and*  having  again  trimmed 
turned  to  listen,  and  then  added,  That  is  no  his  lamp,  he  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  drew 
common  musician  ;  he  touches  the  instrument  his  chair  nearer  to  the  crackling  blaze,  tried  to 
with  a  delicate  hand— who  is  it,  Pierre  ?  be  deaf  to  the  wind  that  howled  mournfully  at 
My  lord  I  said  the  man,  hesitatingly.  the  casements,  endeavoured  to  abstract  his  mind  . 
Who  plays  that  instrument  ?  repeated  the 


—  --    from  the  melancholy  that  was  stealing  upon 

Count  Iji,,,^  uu\  again  took  up  his  book.    It  had  been  ; 

Does  not  your  lordship  know,  then?  said  the    lent  to  him  by  Dorothee,  who  had  formerly  ' 


valet. 


picked  it  up  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  Mar- 


U  hat  mean  you  ?  said  the  Count,  somewhat  quis's  library,  and  who,  having  opened  it  and 
atc™\.           .  perceived  some  of  the  marvels  it  related,  had 
.Nothing,  my  lord,  I  meant  nothing,  rejoin-  carefully  preserved  it  for  her  own  entertain- 
ed the  man  submissively — Only — that  music —  ment,  its  condition  giving  her  some  excuse  for 
goes  about  the  house  at  midnight  often,  and  I  detaining  it  from  its  proper  station.  The  damp 
thought  your  lordship  might  have  heard  it  be-  corner  into  which  it  had  fallen  had  caused  the 
*0T?'    .  cover  to  be  disfigured  and  mouldy,  and  the  leaves 
Music  go  about  the  house  at  midnight !  to  be  so  discoloured  with  spots,  that  it  was  not 
Poor  fellow  .'—does  nobody  dance  to  the  music,  without  difficulty  the  letters  could  be  traced. 
.        ...  The  fictions  of  the  Provencal  writers,  whether 
It  is  not  in  the  chateau,  I  believe,  my  lord ;  drawn  from  the  Arabian  legends  brought  by  the 
the  sounds  come  from  the  woods,  they  say,  Saracens  into  Spain,  or  recounting  the  chivalric 
though  they  seem  so  near ;— but  then  a  spirit  exploits  performed  by  the  crusaders  whom  the 
can  do  anything!  troubadours  accompanied  to  the  East,  were 
Ah,  poor  fellow  !  said  the  Count,  I  perceive  generally  splendid,  and  always  marvellous  both 
you  are  as  silly  as  the  rest  of  them  ;  to-morrow  in  scenery  and  incident ;  and  it  is  not  wonder- 
you  will  be  convinced  of  your  ridiculous  error,  ful  that  Dorothee  and  Ludovico  should  be  fas- 
Hut  hark  J— what  voice  is  that  ?  cinated  by  inventions,  which  had  captivated  the 
Oh,  my  lord !  that  is  the  voice  we  often  hear  careless  imagination  in  every  rank  of  society  in 
W,JL    ,mU.8iC',  *  formcr  age.   Some  of  the  tales,  however,  in 
Often  !  said  the  Count ;  How  often,  pray  ?  the  book  now  be  fore  Ludovico,  were  of  simple 
it  i8a  very  fine  one.  structure,  and  exhibited  nothing  of  the  magni- 
fy hy,  my  lord,  I  myself  have  not  heard  it  ficent  machinery  and  heroic  manners  which 
more  than  two  or  three  times,  but  there  are  usually  characterised  the  fables  of  the  twelfth 
those  who  have  lived  here  longer,  that  have  century,  and  of  this  description  was  the  one  he 
heard  it  often  enough.  now  happened  to  open ;  which  in  its  original 
\\  hat  a  swell  was  that !  exclaimed  the  Count,  style  was  of  great  length,  but  which  may  be  thus 
as  be  still  listened— and  now,  what  a  dying  ca-  shortly  related.   The  reader  will  perceive  that  I 
dence !    This  is  surely  something  more  than  it  is  strongly  tinctured  with  the  superstition  of  | 
mortal.^  the  times.  f 

That  is  what  they  say,  my  lord,  said  the  va- 
let;  they  say  it  is  nothing  mortal  that  utters  it ;  The  Provekcal  Talk. 
and  if  I  might  say  my  thoughts 


!  said  the  Count ;  and  he  listened  till       These  lived,  in  the  province  of  Bretagne,  a 
the  strain  died  away.  noble  Baron,  famous  for  his  magnificence  and 
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courtly  hospitalities.  His  castle  was  graced  with 
ladies  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  thronged  with  il- 
lustrious knights ;  for  the  honours  he  paid  to  feats 
of  chivalry  invited  the  brave  of  distant  countries 
to  enter  his  lists,  and  his  court  was  more  splen- 
did than  those  of  many  princes.  Eight  min- 
strels were  retained  in  his  service,  who  used  to 
sing  to  their  harps  romantic  fictions  taken  from 
the  Arabians,  or  adventures  of  chivalry  that  be- 
fell knights  during  the  crusades,  or  the  martial 
deeds  of  the  Baron,  their  lord ;-— while  he,  sur- 
rounded by  his  knights  and  ladies,  banquetted 
in  the  great  hall  of  his  castle,  where  the  costly 
tapestry  that  adorned  the  walls  with  pictured 
exploits  of  his  ancestors,  the  casements  of  paint- 
ed glass  enriched  with  armorial  bearings,  the 
gorgeous  banners  that  waved  along  the  roof,  the 
sumptuous  canopies,  the  profusion  of  gold  and 
silver  that  glittered  on  the  sideboards,  the  nu- 
merous dishes  that  covered  the  tables,  the  num- 
ber and  gay  liveries  of  the  attendants,  with  the 
chivalric  and  splendid  attire  of  the  guests,  uni- 
ted to  form  a  scene  of  magnificence,  such  as 
we  may  not  hope  to  see  in  these  d&jenerate 
day*.  , 

Of  the  Baron  the  following  adventure  is  re- 
lated. One  night,  having  retired  late  from  the 
banquet  to  bis  chamber,  and  dismissed  his  at- 
tendants, he  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
a  stranger  of  a  noble  air,  but  of  a  sorrowful  and 
dejected  countenance.  Believing  that  this  per- 
son had  been  secreted  in  the  apartment,  since  it 
appeared  impossible  he  could  have  lately  passed 
the  anti-room  unobserved  by  the  pages  in  wait- 
ing, who  would  have  prevented  this  intrusion 
on  their  lord,  the  Baron,  calling  loudly  for  his 
people,  drew  his  sword,  which  he  had  not  yet 
taken  from  his  side,  and  stood  upon  his  defence. 
The  stranger,  slowly  advancing,  told  him  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear  ;  that  he  came  with 
no  hostile  design,  but  to  communicate  to  him  a 
terrible  secret,  which  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  know. 

The  Baron,  appeased  by  the  courteous  man- 
ners of  the  stranger,  after  surveying  him  for 
some  time  in  silence,  returned  his  sword  into 
the  scabbard,  and  desired  him  to  explain  the 
means  by  which  he  had  obtained  access  to  the 
chamber,  and  the  purpose  of  this  extraordinary 
visit. 

Without  answering  either  of  these  inquiries, 
the  stranger  said,  that  he  could  not  then  ex- 
plain himself,  but  that,  if  the  Baron  would  fol- 
low him  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  castle  walls,  he  would  there 
convince  him  that  he  had  something  of  import- 
ance to  disclose. 

This  proposal  again  alarmed  the  Baron,  who 
would  scarcely  believe  that  the  stranger  meant 
to  draw  him  to  so  solitary  a  spot  at  this  hour  of 
the  night,  without  harbouring  a  design  against 
his  life ;  and  he  refused  to  go,  observing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  the  stranger s  purpose  was  an 


honourable  one,  he  would  not  persist  in  refu- 
sing to  reveal  the  occasion  of  nis  visit  in  the 
apartment  where  they  were. 

While  he  spoke  this,  he  viewed  the  stranger 
still  more  attentively  than  before,  but  observed 
no  change  in  his  countenance,  or  any  symptom 
that  might  intimate  a  consciousness  of  evu  de- 
sign. He. was  habited  like  a  knight,  was  of  a 
tall  and  majestic  stature,  and  of  dignified  and 
courteous  manners.  Still,  however,  he  refused 
to  communicate  the  subject  of  his  errand  in  any 
place  but  that  he  had  mentioned  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  hints  concerning  the  secret  he 
would  disclose,  that  awakened  a  degree  of  so- 
lemn curiosity  in  the  Baron,  which  at  length 
induced  him  to  consent  to  the  stranger  on  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Sir  knight,  said  he,  I  will  attend  vou  to  the 
forest,  ana  will  take  with  me  only  four  of  my 
people,  who  shall  witness  our  conference. 
To  this,  however,  the  knight  objected. 
What  I  would  disclose,  said  he,  with  solem- 
nity, is  to  you  alone.  There  are  only  three 
living  persons  to  whom  the  circumstance  is 
known :  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  you  and 
your  house  than  I  shall  now  explain.  In  fu- 
ture years  you  will  look  back  to  this  night  with 
satisfaction  or  repentance,accordingly  as  you  now 
determine.  As  you  would  hereafter  prosper — 
follow  me ;  I  pledge  you  the  honour  of  a  knight, 
that  no  evu  shall  befall  you.  If  you  are  content- 
ed to  dare  futurity— remain  in  your  chamber, 
and  I  will  depart  as  I  came. 

Sir  knight,  replied'the  Baron,  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  my  future  peace  can  depend  upon  my 
present  determination  ? 

That  is  not  now  to  be  told,  said  the  stranger  ; 
I  have  explained  myself  to  the  utmost.  It  is 
late ;  if  you  follow  me,  it  must  be  quickly  ;— 
you  will  do  well  to  consider  the  alternative. 

The  Baron  mused,  and  as  he  looked  upon  the 
knight,  he  perceived  his  countenance  assume  a 
singular  solemnity. 

f  Here  Ludovico  thought  he  heard  a  noise, 
and  he  threw  a  glance  round  the  chamber,  and 
then  held  up  the  lamp  to  assist  his  observa- 
tion ;  but  not  perceiving  anything  to  cor11 
his  alarm,  he  took  up  the  book  again,  and 
sued  the  story.]] 

The  Baron  paced  his  apartment  for  some 
time  in  silence,  impressed  by  the  words  of  the 
stranger,  whose  extraordinary  request  he  feared 
to  grant,  and  feared  also  to  refuse.  At  length, 
he  said,  Sir  knight,  you  are  utterly  unknown  to 
me ;  tell  me,  yourself, — is  it  reasonable  that  I 
should  trust  myself  alone  with  a  stranger,  at 
this  hour,  in  a  solitary  forest  ?  Tell  me,  at  least, 
who  you  are,  and  who  assisted  to  secrete  you  in 
this  chamber? 

The  knight  frowned  at  these  latter  words, 
and  was  a  moment  silent :  then,  with  a  counte- 
omewhat  stern>  he  said, 
I  am  an  English  knight;  I  am  called  Sir 
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Bevy*  of  Lancaster, — and  my  deeds  are  not  un- 
known at  the  Holy  City,  whence  I  waa  return- 
ing to  my  native  land,  when  I  was  benighted  in 
the  neighbouring  forest. 

Your  name  is  not  unknown  to  fame,  said  the 
Baron,  I  have  heard  of  it  (The  knight  looked 
haughtily.)  But  why,  since  my  castle  is  known 
to  entertain  all  true  knights,  did  not  your  he- 
rald announce  you  ?  "W  hy  did  you  not  appear 
at  the  banquet,  where  your  presence  would  have 
been  welcomed,  instead  of  hiding  yourself  in 
my  castle,  and  stealing  to  my  chamber  at  mid- 
night ? 

The  stranger  frowned,  and  turned  away  in 
silence ;  but  the  Baron  repeated  the  questions. 

I  come  not,  said  the  knight,  to  answer  inqui- 
ries, but  to  reveal  facta.  If  you  would  know 
more,  follow  me,  and  again  I  pledge  the  honour 
of  a  knight  that  you  shall  return  in  safety.  Be 
quick  in  your  determination — I  must  be  gone. . 

After  some  farther  hesitation,  the  Baron  de- 
termined to  follow  the  stranger,  and  to  see  the 
result  of  his  extraordinary  request ;  he  there- 
fore again  drew  forth  his  sworu,  and,  taking  up 
a  lamp,  bade  the  knight  lead  on.  The  latter 
obeyed,  and,  opening  the  door  of  the  chamber, 
they  passed  into  the  anti-room,  where  the  Ba- 
ron, surprised  to  find  all  his  pages  asleep,  stop- 
ped, and  with  hasty  violence  was  going  to  re- 
primand them  for  their  carelessness,  when  the 
knight  waved  his  hand,  and  looked  so  expres- 
sively upon  the  Baron,  that  the  latter  restrained 
his  resentment,  and  passed  on. 

The  knight,  having  descended  a  staircase, 
opened  a  secret  door  which  the  Baron  had  be- 
lieved was  known  only  to  himself,  and  proceed- 
ing through  several  narrow  and  winding  pas- 
sages, came  at  length  to  a  small  gate  that  open- 
ed beyond  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Meanwhile, 
the  Baron  followed  in  silence  and  amazement, 
on  perceiving  that  these  secret  passages  were  so 
well  known  to  a  stranger,  and  felt  inclined  to 
return  from  an  adventure  that  appeared  to  par- 
take of  treachery  as  well  as  danger.  Then, 
considering  that  he  was  armed,  and  observing 
the  courteous  and  noble  air  of  his  conductor, 
his  courage  returned,  he  blushed  that  it  had 
failed  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  resolved  to 
trace  the  mystery  to  its  source. 

Me  now  found  himself  on  the  heathy  plat- 
form, before  the  great  gates  of  his  castle,  where, 
on  looking  up,  he  perceived  lights  glimmering 
in  the  different  casements  of  the  guests,  who 
were  retiring  to  sleep ;  and,  while  he  shivered 
in  the  blast,  and  looked  on  the  dark  and  deso- 
late scene  around  him,  he  thought  of  the  C0111- 
fortB  of  his  warm  chamber,  rendered  cheerful 
by  the  blaze  of  wood,  and  felt,  for  a  moment, 
the  full  contrast  of  his  present  situation. 

QHere  Ludovico  paused  a  moment,  and,  look- 
ing at  his  own  fire,  gave  it  a  brightening  stir.l 

The  wind  was  strong,  and  the  Baron  watched 
his  lamp  with  anxiety,  expecting  every  moment 


to  Bee  it  extinguished ;  but  though  the  flame 
wavered,  it  did  not  expire,  and  he  still  followed 
the  stranger,  who  often  sighed  as  he  went,  but 
did  not  speak. 

When  they  reached  the  borders  of  the  forest, 
the  knight  turned  and  raised  his  head,  as  if  he 
meant  to  address  the  Baron,  but  then  closing 
his  lips  in  silence,  he  walked  on. 

As  they  entered  beneath  the  dark  and  spread- 
ing boughs,  the  Baron,  affected  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene,  hesitated  whether  to  proceed,  and 
demanded  how  much  farther  they  were  to  go. 
The  knight  replied  only  by  a  gesture,  and  the 
Baron,  with  hesitating  steps  and  a  suspicious 
eye,  followed  through  an  obscure  and  intricate 
path,  till,  having  proceeded  a  considerable  way, 
he  again  demanded  whither  they  were  going, 
and  refused  to  proceed  unless  he  was  informed. 

As  he  said  this,  he  looked  at  his  own  sword 
and  at  the  knight  alternately,  who  shook  his 
head,  and  whose  dejected  countenance  disarmed 
the  Baron,  for  a  moment,  of  suspicion. 

A  little  farther  is  the  place,  whither  I  would 
lead  you,  said  the  stranger ;  no  evil  shall  befall 
you — I  have  sworn  it  on  the  honour  of  a  knight. 

The  Baron,  re-assured,  again  followed  in  si- 
lence, and  they  soon  arrived  at  a  deep  recess  of 
the  forest,  where  the  dark  and  lofty  chesnuta 
entirely  excluded  the  sky,  and  which  was  so 
overgrown  with  underwood,  that  they  proceed- 
ed with  difficulty.  The  knight  sighed  uet  ply  as 
he  passed,  and  sometimes  paused ;  and  having 
at  length  reached  a  spot,  where  the  trees  crowd- 
ed into  a  knot,  he  turned,  and,  with  a  terrific  , 
look,  pointing  to  the  ground,  the  Baron  saw 
there  the  body  of  a  man,  stretched  at  its  length, 
and  weltering  in  blood ;  a  ghastly  wound  was 
on  the  forehead,  and  death  appeared  already  to 
have  contracted  the  features. 

The  Baron,  on  perceiving  the  spectacle,  start- 
ed in  horror,  looked  at  the  knight  for  explana- 
tion, and  was  then  going  to  raise  the  body,  and 
examine  if  there  were  yet  any  remains  of  life ; 
but  the  stranger,  waving  his  hand,  fixed  upon 
him  a  look  so  earnest  and  mournful,  as  not  only 
much  surprised  him,  but  made  him  desist. 

But  what  were  the  Baron's  emotions,  when, 
on  holding  the  lamp  near  the  features  of  the 
corpse,  he  discovered  the  exact  resemblance  of 
the  stranger  his  conductor,  to  whom  he  now 
looked  up  in  astonishment  and  inquiry  !  As  he 
gazed,  he  perceived  the  countenance  of  the 
knight  change  and  begin  to  fade,  till  his  whole 
form  gradually  vanished  from  his  astonished 
sense !  While  the  Baron  stood,  fixed  to  the  spot, 
a  voice  was  heard  to  utter  these  words : — 

[[Ludovico  started,  and  laid  down  the  book, 
for  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  he  looked  toward  the  bed,  where,  how- 
ever, he  saw  only  the  dark  curtains  and  the  pall. 
He  listened,  scarcely  daring  to  draw  his  breath, 
but  heard  only  the  distant  roaring  of  the  sea  in 
the  storm,  and  the  blast  that  rushed  by  the  caso- 
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merits  ;  when,  concluding  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived by  its  sighings,  he  took  up  his  book  to 
finish  the  story.]] 

While  the  Baron  stood,  fixed  to  the  spot,  a 
voice  was  heard  to  utter  these  words : — 

The  body  of  Sir  Bevys  of  Lancaster,  a  noble 
knight  of  England,  lies  before  you.  He  was  this 
night  way-laid  and  murdered,  as  he  journeyed 
from  the  noly  city  towards  his  native  land.  Re- 
spect the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  law  of 
humanity,  inter  the  body  in  Christian  ground, 
and  cause  his  murderers  to  be  punished.  As  ye 
observe  or  neglect  this,  shall  peace  and  happi- 
ness, or  war  and  misery,  light  upon  you  and 
your  house  for  ever ! 

The  Baron,  when  he  recovered  from  the  awe 
and  astonishment  into  which  this  adventure 
had  thrown  him,  returned  to  his  castle,  whither 
he  caused  the  body  of  Sir  Bevys  to  be  removed ; 
and,  on  the  following  day,  it  was  interred,  with 
the  honours  of  knighthood,  in  the  chapel  of  tbe 
castle,  attended  by  all  the  noble  knights  and 
Uulies  who  graced  the  court  of  the  Baron  de 
Brunne. 

Ludovico,  having  finished  this  story,  laid 
aside  the  book,  for  he  felt  drowsy,  and,  after 
putting  more  wood  on  the  fire,  and  taking  an- 
other glass  of  wine,  he  reposed  himself  in  the 
arm-chair  on  the  hearth.  In  his  dream  he  still 
beheld  the  chamber  where  he  really  was,  and, 
once  or  twice,  started  from  imperfect  slumbers, 
imagining  he  saw  a  man's  face  looking  over  the 
high  back  of  his  arm-chair.  This  idea  had  so 
strongly  impressed  him,  that,  when  he  raised 
his  eyes,  he  almost  expected  to  meet  other  eyes, 
fixed  upon  his  own,  and  he  quitted  his  seat,  and 
looked  behind  the  chair,  before  he  felt  perfect- 
ly convinced  that  no  person  was  there. 

Thus  closed  the  hour. 


CHAP.  XLVI. 

Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  dumber } 

Whichh^nnc^rar?i"m  the'S^rf  men ; 
Thcref  jrc  thou  jlt-cn'st  kj  sound. 

Shauspkabk. 

Tbe  Count,  who  had  slept  little  during  the 
night,  rose  early,  and  anxious  to  speak  with 
Ludovico,  went  to  the  north  apartments ;  but 
the  outer  door  having  been  fastened  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  he  was  obliged  to  knock  loudly 
for  admittance.  Neither  the  knocking  or  his 
voice  was  heard  ;  but  considering  the  distance 
of  this  door  from  the  bed-room,  and  that  Ludo- 
vico, wearied  with  watching,  had  probably  fall- 
en into  a  deep  sleep,  the  Count  was  not  surpri- 
sed on  receiving  no  answer ;  and  leaving  the 
door,  he  went  down  to  walk  in  his  grounds. 

It  was  a  grey  autumnal  morning.   The  sun, 


rising  over  Provence,  gave  only  a  feeble  light, 
as  his  rays  struggled  through  the  vapours  that 
ascended  from  the  sea,  and  floated  heavily  over 
the  wood-tops,  which  were  now  varied  with 
many  a  mellow  tint  of  autumn.  The  storm 
was  passed,  but  the  waves  were  yet  violently 
agitated,  and  their  course  was  traced  by  long 
lines  of  foam,  while  not  a  breeze  fluttered  in  the 
sails  of  the  vessels  near  the  shore,  that  were 
weighing  anchor  to  depart.  The  still  gloom  of 
the  hour  was  pleasing  to  the  Count,  and  he  pur« 
sued  his  way  through  the  woods,  sunk  in  deep 
thought. 

Emily  also  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  took 
her  customary  walk  along  the  brow  of  the  pro- 
montory, that  overhung  the  Mediterranean. 
Her  mind  was  now  not  occupied  with  the  oc- 
currences of  the  chateau,  and  Valan  court  was 
the  subject  of  her  mournful  thoughts  ;  whom 
she  had  not  yet  taught  herself  to  consider  with 
indifference,  though  her  judgment  constantly 
reproached  her  for  the  affection  that  lingered  in 
her  heart,  after  her  esteem  for  him  was  depart- 
ed. Remembrance  frequently  gave  her  his  part- 
ing look  and  the  tones  of  his  voice,  when  he  had 
bade  her  a  last  farewell ;  and  some  accidental 
associations  now  recalling  these  circumstances 
to  her  fancy  with  peculiar  energy,  she  shed  bit- 
ter tears  to  the  recollection. 

Having  reached  the  watch-tower,  she  seated 
herself  on  the  broken  steps,  and  in  melancholy 
dejection  watched  the  waves,  half  hid  in  vapour, 
as  they  came  rolling  towards  the  shore,  and 
threw  up  their  light  spray  round  the  rocks  be- 
low. Their  hollow  murmur,  and  the  obscuring 
mists  that  came  in  wreaths  up  the  cliffs,  gave  a 
solemnity  to  the  scene  which  was  in  harmony 
with  the  temper  of  her  mind,  and  she  sat,  given 
up  to  the  remembrance  of  past  times,  till  this 
became  too  painful,  and  6he  abruptly  quitted  the 
place.  On  passing  the  little  gate  of  the  watch- 
tower,  she  observed  letters  engraved  on  the  stone 
postern,  which  she  paused  to  examine,  and 
though  they  appeared  to  have  been  rudely  cut 
with  a  pen-knife,  the  characters  were  familiar  to 
her  ;  at  length,  recognizing  the  hand-writing  of 
Valancourt,  she  read,  with  trembling  anxiety, 
the  following  lines,  entitled 

SHIPWRECK. 

*Tis  solemn  midnight !  On  this  lonely  steep, 
Beneath  litis  watch-tower's  desolated  wall, 
Where  mystic  shapes  the  wondercr  appal, 
I  rest ;  .and  view  below  tbe  desert  deep. 
As  through  tempestuous  clouds  the  moon's  cold 
light 

Gleams  on  the  wave.  Viewless,  tbe  winds  of  night 

With  loud  mysterious  force  tbe  billows  sweep, 

And  sullen  roar  the  surges,  far  below. 

In  the  still  pauses  of  the  gust  I  hear 

Tbe  voice  of  spirits,  rising  sweet  and  alow, 

And  off  among  the  clouds  their  forms  appear. 
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But  hark  f  what  shriek  of  death  comes  in  the  gale  ? 
And  in  the  distant  ray  what  glimmering  sail 
Bends  to  the  storm  ? — Now  sinks  the  note  of  fear  ! 
Ah  !  wretched  mariners ! — no  more  shall  day 
Unclose  his  cheering  eye  to  light  ye  on  your  way  ! 

From  these  lines  it  appeared  that  Valan court 
bad  visited  the  tower ;  that  he  had  probably 
been  here  on  the  preceding  night,  for  it  was 
such  a  one  as  they  described,  and  that  he  had 
left  the  building  very  lately,  since  it  had  not 
long  been  light,  and  without  light  it  was  impos- 
sible these  letters  could  have  been  cut.  It  was 
thus  even  probable  that  he  might  be  yet  in  the 
gardens. 

As  these  reflections  passed  rapidly  over  the 
mind  of  Emily,  they  called  up  a  variety  of  con- 
tending emotions,  that  almost  overcame  her  spi- 
rits ;  but  her  first  impulse  was  to  avoid  him,  and 
immediately  leaving  the  tower,  she  returned  with 
hasty  steps  towards  the  chateau.  As  she  passed 
along,  she  remembered  the  music  she  had  lately 
heard  near  the  tower,  with  the  figure  which  had 
appeared ;  and  in  this  moment  of  agitation  she 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  she  had  then  heard 
and  seen  Valancourt;  but  other  recollections 
soon  convinced  her  of  her  error.  On  turning  in- 
to a  thicker  part  of  the  woods,  she  perceived  a 
person  walking  slowly  in  the  gloom  at  some  little 
distance ;  and  her  mind  engaged  by  the  idea  of 
him,  she  started  and  paused,  imagining  this  to 
be  Valancourt.     The  person  advanced  with 
quicker  steps,  and  before  she  could  recover  re- 
collection enough  to  avoid  him,  he  spoke,  and 
she  then  knew  the  voice  of  the  Count,  who  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  on  finding  her  walking  at 
so  early  an  hour,  and  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
rally  her  on  her  love  of  solitude.    But  he  soon 
jterceived  this  to  be  more  a  subject  of  concern 
than  of  light  laughter,  and  changing  his  man- 
ner, affectionately  expostulated  with  Emily  on 
thuB  indulging  unavailing  regret ;  who,  though 
she  acknowledged  the  justness  of  all  he  said, 
could  not  restrain  her  tears  while  she  did  so, 
and  he  presently  quitted  the  topic.  Expressing 
surprise  at  not  having  yet  heard  from  his  friend, 
the  advocate  at  Avignon,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions proposed  to  him,  respecting  the  estates  of 
the  late  Madame  Montoni,  he,  wiih  friendly 
teal,  endeavoured  to  cheer  Emily  with  hopes  of 
establishing  her  claim  to  them ;  while  she  felt 
that  the  estates  could  now  contribute  little  to 
the  happiness  of  a  life  in  which  Valancourt  had 
no  longer  an  interest. 

When  they  returned  to  the  chateau*  Emily 
retired  to  her  apartment,  and  Count  de  VUlefort 
to  the  door  of  the  north  chambers.  This  was 
still  fastened ;  but,  being  now  determined  to 
arouse  Ludovico,  he  renewed  his  calls  more 
loudly  than  before ;  after  which  a  total  silence 
ensued ;  and  the  Count,  finding  all  bis  efforts  to 
be  heard  ineffectual,  at  length  began  to  fear  that 
some  accident  had  befallen  Ludovico,  whom 


terror  of  an  imaginary  being  might  have  depri- 
ved of  his  senses.  He  therefore  left  the  door 
with  an  intention  of  summoning  his  servants  to 
Yorce  it  open,  some  of  whom  he  now  heard  mo- 
ving in  the  lower  part  of  the  chateau. 

To  the  Count's  inquiries,  whether  they  had 
seen  or  heard  Ludovico,  they  replied,  in  affright, 
that  not  one  of  them  had  ventured  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chateau  since  the  preceding  night 

He  sleeps  soundly  then,  said  the  Count,  and 
is  at  such  a  distance  from  the  outer  door,  which 
is  fastened,  that  to  gain  admittance  to  the  cham- 
bers it  will  be  necessary  to  force  it  Bring  an 
instrument,  and  follow  me. 

The  servants  stood  mute  and  dejected ;  and  it 
was  not  till  nearly  all  the  household  were  as- 
sembled, that  the  Count's  orders  were  obeyed. 
In  the  meantime,  Dorothee  was  telling  of  a  door 
that  opened  from  a  gallery  leading  from  the 
great  staircase  into  the  last  anti-room  of  the  sa- 
loon, aud  this  being  much  nearer  to  the  bed- 
chamber, it  appeared  probable  that  Ludovico 
might  be  easily  awakened  by  an  attempt  to  open 
it  Thither,  therefore,  the  Count  went ;  but  his 
voice  was  as  ineffectual  at  this  door  as  it  had  pro- 
ved at  the  remoter  one ;  and  now,  seriously  in- 
terested for  Ludovico,  he  was  himself  going  to 
strike  upon  the  door  with  the  instrument,  when 
he  observed  its  singular  beauty,  and  withheld 
the  blow.  It  appeared  on  the  first  glance  to  be 
of  ebony,  so  dark  and  close  was  its  grain,  and  so 
high  its  polish ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  of  larch 
wood,  of  the  growth  of  Provence,  then  famous 
for  its  forests  of  larch.  The  beauty  of  its  po- 
lished hue,  and  of  its  delicate  carvings,  deter- 
mined the  Count  to  spare  this  door,  and  he  re- 
turned to  that  leading  from  the  back  staircase, 
which  being  at  length  forced,  he  entered  the 
first  anti-room,  followed  by  Henri  and  a  few  of 
the  most  courageous  of  his  servants,  the  rest 
awaiting  the  event  of  the  inquiry  on  the  stairs 
and  landing-place- 
All  was  silent  in  the  chambers  through  which 
the  Count  passed,  and  having  reached  the  sa- 
loon, he  called  loudly  upon  Ludovico  ;  after 
which,  still  receiving  no  answer,  he  threw  open 
the  door  of  the  bed-room,  and  entered. 

The  profound  stillness  within  confirmed  his 
apprehensions  for  Ludovico,  for  not  even  the 
breathings  of  a  person  in  sleep  were  heard ;  and 
his  uncertainty  was  not  soon  terminated,  since, 
the  shutters  being  all  closed,  the  chamber  was 
too  dark  for  any  object  to  be  distinguished  in  it. 

The  Count  bade  a  servant  open  them,  who,  as 
he  crossed  the  room  to  do  so,  stumbled  over 
something,  and  fell  to  the  floor,  when  his  cry 
occasioned  such  panic  among  the  few  of  his  fel- 
lows, who  had  ventured  thus  far,  that  they  in- 
stantly fled,  and  the  Count  and  Henri  were  left 
to  finish  the  adventure. 

Henri  then  sprung  across  the  room,  and  open- 
ing a  window-shutter,  they  perceived  that  the 
man  had  fallen  over  a  chair  near  the  hearth  in 
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-which  Ludovico  had  been  sitting  ; — for  be  sat 
there  no  longer,  nor  could  anywhere  be  seen  by 
the  imperfect  light  that  was  admitted  into  the 
apartment.  The  Count,  seriously  alarmed,  now 
opened  other  shutters  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  examine  further,  and  Ludovico  not  yet  ap- 
pearing, he  stood  for  a  moment  suspended  in 
astonishment,  and  scarcely  trusting  his  senses, 
till  bis  eyes  glancing  on  the  bed,  he  advanced 
to  examine  whether  he  was  there  asleep.  No 
person,  however,  was  in  it,  and  he  proceeded  to 
the  oriel,  where  everything  remained  as  on  the 
preceding  night,  but  Ludovico  was  nowhere  to 
be  found. 

The  Count  now  checked  his  amazement,  con- 
sidering that  Ludovico  might  have  left  the 
chambers  during  the  night,  overcome  by  the 
terrors  which  their  lonely  desolation  and  the  re- 
collected reports  concerning  them  had  inspired. 
Yet,  if  this  had  been  the  fact,  the  man  would 
naturally  have  sought  society,  and  his  fellow- 
servants  had  all  declared  they  had  not  seen  him ; 
the  door  of  the  outer  room  also  bad  been  found 
fastened,  with  the  key  on  the  inside  ;  it  was  im- 
possible, therefore,  for  him  to  have  passed 
through  that,  and  all  the  outer  doors  of  this  suite 
were  found,  on  examination,  to  be  bolted  and 
locked,  with  the  keys  also  within  them.  The 
Count,  being  then  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
lad  had  escaped  through  the  casements,  next 
examined  them ;  but  such  as  opened  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man  were  found 
to  be  carefully  secured  either  by  iron  bars  or  by 
shutters,  and  no  vestige  appeared  of  any  person 
having  attempted  to  pass  them  ;  neither  was  it 
probable  that  Ludovico  would  have  incurred  the 
risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  by  leaping  from  a 
window,  when  he  might  have  walked  safely 
through  a  door. 

The  Count's  amazement  did  not  admit  of 
words,  but  he  returned  once  more  to  examine 
the  bed -room,  where  was  no  appearance  ot  dis- 
order, except  that  occasioned  by  the  late  over- 
throw of  the  chair,  near  which  had  stood  a 
small  table  ;  and  on  this  Ludovico's  sword,  his 
lamp,  the  book  he  had  been  reading,  and  the 
remnant  of  his  flask  of  wine,  still  remained.  At 
the  foot  of  the  table,  too,  was  the  basket  with 
some  fragments  of  provision  and  wood. 
Henri  and  the  servant  now  uttered  their  asto- 
;  ni&hment  without  reserve,  and  though  the  Count 
i  said  little,  there  was  a  seriousness  in  his  man- 
;  ner  that  expressed  much.  It  appeared  that  Lu- 
j  dovico  roust  have  quitted  these  rooms  by  some 
;  concealed  passage,  for  the  Count  could  not  be- 
/  lieve  that  any  supernatural  means  had  occasion- 
/  ed  this  event ;  yet,  if  there  was  any  such  pas- 
/  sage,  it  seemed  inexplicable  why  he  should  re- 
'   treat  through  it,  and  it  was  equally  surprising, 
that  not  even  the  smallest  vestige  should  appear 
by  which  his  progress  could  be  traced.    In  the 
rooms  everything  remained  as  much  in  order  as 
if  he  had  just  walked  out  by  the  common  way. 


The  Count  himself  assisted  in  lifting  the  arras 
with  which  the  bed-chamber,  saloon,  and  one 
of  the  anti-rooms  were  hung,  that  be  might  dis- 
cover if  any  door  had  been  concealed  behind  it ; 
but  after  a  laborious  search,  none  was  found ; 
and  he  at  length  quitted  the  apartments,  having 
secured  the  door  of  the  last  anti-chamber,  the 
key  of  which  he  took  into  bis  own  possession. 
He  then  gave  orders  that  strict  search  should  be 
made  for  Ludovico,  not  only  in  the  chateau,  but 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  retiring  with  Henri 
to  his  closet,  they  remained  there  in  conversa- 
tion for  a  considerable  time ;  and  whatever  was 
the  subject  of  it,  Henri  from  this  hour  lost 
much  of  his  vivacity,  and  his  manners  were  par- 
ticularly grave  and  reserved  whenever  the  topic, 
which  now  agitated  the  Count's  family  with 
wonder  and  alarm,  was  introduced. 

On  the  disappearing  of  Ludovico,  Baron  St 
Foix  seemed  strengthened  in  all  his  former  opi- 
nions concerning  the  probability  of  apparitions, 
though  it  was  difficult  to  discover  what  connex- 
ion there  could  possibly  be  between  the  two 
subjects,  or  to  account  for  this  effect,  otherwise 
than  by  supposing  that  the  mystery  attending 
Ludovico,  by  exciting  awe  and  curiosity,  redu- 
ced the  mind  to  a  state  of  sensibility,  which  ren- 
dered it  more  liable  to  the  influence  of  supersti- 
tion in  general.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
from  this  period  the  Baron  and  his  adherents 
became  more  bigoted  to  their  own  systems  than 
before,  while  the  terrors  of  the  Count's  servants 
increased  to  an  excess  that  occasioned  many  of 
them  to  quit  the  mansion  immediately,  and  the 
rest  remained  only  till  others  could  be  procured 
to  supply  their  places. 

The  most  strenuous  search  after  Ludovico 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  after  several  days  of 
indefatigable  inquiry,  poor  Annette  gave  her- 
self up  to  despair,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  chateau  to  amazement. 

Emily,  whose  mind  had  been  deeply  affected 
by  the  disastrous  fate  of  the  late  Marchioness, 
and  with  the  mysterious  connexion  which  she 
fancied  had  existed  between  her  and  St  Aubert, 
was  particularly  impressed  by  the  late  extraor- 
dinary event,  and  much  concerned  for  the  loss 
of  Ludovico,  whose  integrity  and  faithful  ser- 
vices claimed  both  her  esteem  and  gratitude. 
She  was,  now  very  desirous  to  return  to  the 
quiet  retirement  of  her  convent,  but  every  hint 
of  this  was  received  with  real  sorrow  by  the 
Lady  Blanche,  and  affectionately  set  aside  by 
the  Count,  for  whom  she  felt  much  of  the  re- 
spectful love  and  admiration  of  a  daughter,  and 
to  whom,  by  Dorothea's  consent,  she  at  length 
mentioned  the  appearance  which  they  had  wit- 
nessed in  the  chamber  of  the  deceased  Mar- 
chioness. At  any  other  period  he  would  have 
smiled  st  such  a  relation,  and  have  believed  that 
its  object  had  existed  only  in  the  distempered 
fancy  of  the  relator ;  but  he  now  attended  to 
Emily  with  seriousness,  and  when  she  conclu- 
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ded,  requested  of  her  a  promise,  that  this  oc- 
currence should  rest  in  silence.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  and  the  import  of  these  extraordi- 
nary occurrences,  added  the  Count,  time  only 
can  explain  them.  I  shall  keep  a  wary  eye  upon 
all  that  passes  in  the  chateau,  and  shall  pursue 
every  possible  mean*  of  discovering  the  fate  of 
Ludovico.  Meanwhile,  we  must  be  prudent, 
and  be  silent.  I  will  myself  watch  in  tne  north 
chambers,  but  of  this  we  will  say  nothing  till 
the  night  arrives  when  I  purpose  doing  so. 

The  Count  then  sent  tor  Do  roth  ee,  and  re- 
quired of  her  also  a  promise  of  silence  concern- 
ing what  she  had  already,  or  might  in  future, 
witness  of  an  extraordinary  nature ;  and  tliis 
ancient  servant  now  related  to  him  the  particu- 
lars of  the  Marchioness  de  Villeroi's  death,  with 
some  of  which  he  appeared  to  be  already  ac- 
quainted, while  by  others  he  was  evidently  sur- 
prised and  agitated.  After  listening  to  this  nar- 
rative, the  Count  retired  to  his  closet,  where  he 
remained  alone  for  several  hours ;  and  when  he 
again  appeared,  the  solemnity  of  his  manner 
surprised  and  alarmed  Emily,  but  site  gave  no 
utterance  to  her  thoughts. 

On  the  week  following  the  disappearance  of 
Ludovico,  all  the  Count's  guests  took  leave  of 
him,  except  the  Baron,  his  son  Monsieur  St 
Foix,  and  Emily  ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  soon 
after  embarrassed  and  distressed  by  the  arrival 
of  another  visitor,  Monsieur  Du  Pont,  which 
made  her  determine  upon  withdrawing  to  her 
convent  immediately.  The  delight  that  appear- 
ed in  his  countenance,  when  he  met  her,  told 
that  he  brought  back  the  same  ardour  of  pas- 
sion which  had  formerly  banished  him  from 
Chateau-le-Blanc.  He  was  received  with  re- 
serve by  Emily,  and  with  pleasure  by  the  Count, 
who  presented  him  to  her  with  a  smile  that 
seemed  intended  to  plead  his  cause,  and  who  did 
not  hope  the  less  for  his  friend,  from  the  em- 
barrassment she  betrayed. 

But  M.  Du  Pont,  with  truer  sympathy,  seem- 
ed to  understand  her  manner,  and  his  counte- 
nance quickly  lost  its  vivacity,  and  sunk  into  the 
languor  of  despondency. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  he  sought  an 
opportunity  of  declaring  the  purport  of  his  visit, 
and  renewed  his  suit ;  a  declaration  which  was 
received  with  real  concern  by  Emily,  who  en- 
deavoured to  lessen  the  pain  she  might  inflict  by 
a  second  rejection,  with  assurances  of  esteem  and 
friendship ;  yetshelefthim  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
claimed  and  excited  her  tenderest  compassion ; 
and  being  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  impro- 
priety of  remaining  longer  at  the  chateau,  she 
immediately  sought  the  Count,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  her  intention  of  returning  to  the 
convent. 

My  dear  Emily,  said  he,  I  observe,  with  ex- 
treme concern,  the  illusion  you  are  encouraging 
—an  illusion  common  to  young  and  sensible 
minds.  Your  heart  has  received  a  severe  shock ; 


you  believe  you  can  never  entirely  recover  it ; 
and  you  will  encourage  this  belief,  till  the  ha- 
bit of  indulging  sorrow  will  subdue  the  strength 
of  your  mind,  and  discolour  your  future  views 
with  melancholy  regret.  Let  me  dissipate  this 
illusion,  and  awaken  you  to  a  sense  of  your  dan- 
ger. 

Emily  smiled  mournfully.  I  know  what  you 
would  say,  my  dear  sir,  said  she,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  answer  you.  I  feel  that  my  heart  can 
never  know  a  second  affection  ;  and  that  I  must 
never  hope  even  to  recover  its  tranquillity — if  I 
suffer  myself  to  enter  into  a  second  engage- 
ment. 

I  know  that  you  feel  all  this,  replied  the 
Count ;  and  I  know  also  that  time  will  over-  ^ 
come  these  feelings,  unless  you  cherish  them  in  ; 
solitude,  and,  pardon  me,  with  romantic  tender- 
ness. Then,  indeed,  time  will  only  confirm  ha-  : 
bit.    1  am  particularly  empowered  to  speak  on  ' 
this  subject,  and  to  sympathize  in  your  suffer- 
ings, added  the  Count,  with  an  air  of  solemnity, 
for  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  love,  and  to 
lament  the  object  of  my  love.   Yes,  continued 
he,  while  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  I  have  suf- 
fered ! — but  those  times  have  passed  away — long 
passed !  and  I  can  now  look  back  upon  them 
without  emotion. 

My  dear  sir,  said  Emily,  timidly,  what  mean 
those  tears  ? — they  speak,  I  fear,  another  lan- 
guage— they  plead  for  me. 

They  are  weak  tears,  for  they  are  useless  ones, 
replied  the  Count,  drying  them,  I  would  have 
you  superior  to  such  weakness.  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  faint  traces  of  a  grief,  which,  if 
it  had  not  been  opposed  by  long  continued  effort, 
might  have  led  me  to  the  verge  of  madness ! 
Judge,  then,  whether  I  have  not  cause  to  want 
you  of  an  indulgence  which  may  produce  so 
terrible  an  effect,  and  which  must  certainly,  if 
not  opposed,  overcloud  the  years  that  otherwise 
might  be  happy.  M.  Du  Pont  is  a  sensible  and 
amiable  man,  who  has  long  been  tenderly  at- 
tached to  you ;  his  family  and  fortune  are  unex- 
ceptionable : — after  what  I  have  said,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  add  that  I  should  Tejoice  in  your 
felicity,  and  that  I  think  M.  Du  Pont  would 
promote  it.  Do  not  weep,  Emily,  continued  the 
Count,  taking  her  hand,  there  it  happiness  re- 
served for  you. 

He  was  silent  a  moment ;  and  then  added,  in 
a  firmer  voice,  I  do  not  wish  that  you  should 
make  a  violent  effort  to  overcome  your  feelings ; 
all  I  at  present  ask  is,  that  you  will  check  the 
thoughts  that  would  lead  you  to  a  remembrance 
of  the  past ;  that  you  will  suffer  your  mind  to 
be  engaged  by  present  objects  ;  that  you  will 
allow  yourself  to  believe  it  possible  you  may  yet 
be  happy ;  and  that  you  will  sometimes  think 
with  complacency  of  poor  Du  Pont,  and  not  con- 
demn him  to  the  state  of  despondency,  from 
which,  my  dear  Emily,  I  am  endeavouring  to 
withdraw  you. 
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Ah  !  ray  dear  sir,  said  Emily,  while  her  tears 
still  fell,  do  not  suffer  the  benevolence  of  your 
wishes  to  mislead  Monsieur  Du  Pont  with  an 
expectation  that  I  can  ever  accept  his  hand.  If 
I  und<*-8tand  my  own  heart,  this  never  can  be ; 
your  instructions  I  can  obey  in  almost  every 
other  particular,  than  that  of  adopting  a  con- 
trary belief. 

Leave  me  to  understand  your  heart,  replied 
the  Count,  with  a  faint  smile.  If  you  pay  me 
the  compliment  to  be  guided  by  my  advice  in 
other  instances,  I  will  pardon  your  incredulity 
respecting  your  future  conduct  towards  Mon- 
sieur Du  Pont.  I  will  not  even  press  you  to  re- 
main longer  at  the  chateau  than  your  own  satis- 
faction will  permit ;  but  though  I  forbear  to 
your  present  retirement,  I  shall  urge  the 
of  friendship  for  your  future  visits. 
Tears  of  gratitude  mingled  with  those  of  ten- 
der regret,  while  Emily  thanked  the  Count  for 
the  many  instances  of  friendship  she  had  recei- 
ved from  him ;  promised  to  be  directed  by  his 
advice  upon  every  subject  but  one  ;  and  assured 
him  of  the  pleasure  with  which  she  should,  at 
some  future  period,  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Countess  ana  himself — if  Monsieur  Du  Pont 
was  not  at  the  chateau. 

The  Count  smiled  at  this  condition.  Be  it  so, 
said  he ;  meanwhile  the  convent  is  so  near  the 
chateau,  that  my  daughter  and  I  shall  often  visit 
you ;  and  if,  sometimes,  we  should  dare  to  bring 
you  another  visitor — will  you  forgive  us  ? 
Emily  looked  distressed,  and  remained  silent. 
Well,  rejoined  the  Count,  I  will  pursue  the 
subject  no  farther,  and  must  now  entreat  your 
for^veness  for  having  pressed  it  thus  far.  You 
will,  however,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that 
I  have  been  urged  only  by  a  sincere  regard  for 

Jour  happiness,  and  that  of  my  amiable  friend 
lonsieur  Du  Pont. 
Emily,  when  she  left  the  Count,  went  to 
mention  her  intended  departure  to  the  Countess, 
who  opposed  it  with  polite  expressions  of  re- 
gret ;  after  which,  she  sent  a  note  to  acquaint 
the  Lady  Abbess  that  she  should  return  to  the 
convent ;  and  thither  she  withdrew  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day.  M.  Du  Pont,  in  ex- 
treme regret,  saw  her  depart,  while  the  Count 
endeavoured  to  cheer  him  with  a  hope  that 
Emily  would  some  time  regard  him  with  a  more 
favourable  eye. 

She  was  pleased  to  find  herself  once  more  in 
the  tranquil  retirement  of  the  convent,  where 
she  experienced  a  renewal  of  all  the  maternal 
kindness  of  the  Abbess,  and  of  the  sisterly  at- 
tentions of  the  nuns.  A  report  of  the  late  ex- 
traordinary occurrence  at  the  chateau  had  al- 
ready reached  them,  and  after  sunper,  on  the 
evening  of  her  arrival,  it  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation in  the  convent  parlour,  where  she  was 
requested  to  mention  some  particulars  of  that 
unaccountable  event.  Emily  was  guarded  in  her 
conversation  on  this  subject,  and  briefly  related 


a  few  circumstances  concerning  Ludovico,  whose 
disappearance,  her  auditors  almost  unanimous- 
ly agreed,  had  been  effected  by  supernatural 

means. 

A  belief  had  so  long  prevailed,  said  a  nun, 
who  was  called  sister  Frances,  that  the  chateau 
was  haunted,  that  I  was  surprised  when  I  heard 
the  Count  had  the  temerity  to  inhabit  -it.  Its 
former  possessor,  I  fear,  had  some  deed  of  con- 
science to  atone  for ;  let  us  hope  that  the  virtues 
of  its  present  owner  would  preserve  him  from 
the  punishment  due  to  the  errors  of  the  last,  if, 
indeed,  he  was  criminal. 

Of  what  crime  then  was  he  suspected  ?  said 
a  Mademoiselle  Feydeau,  a  boarder  at  the  con- 
vent. 

Let  us  prav  for  his  soul !  said  a  nun,  who  had 
till  now  sat  in  silent  attention.  If  he  was  cri- 
minal, his  punishment  in  this  world  was  suffi- 
cient. 

There  was  a  mixture  of  wildness  and  solemni- 
ty in  her  manner  of  delivering  this,  which  struck 
Emily  exceedingly ;  but  Mademoiselle  repeated 
her  question,  without  noticing  the  solemn  eager- 
ness of  the  nun. 

I  dare  not  presume  to  say  what  was  his  crime, 
replied  sister  Frances ;  but  I  have  heard  many 
reports  of  an  extraordinary  nature  respecting  the 
late  Marquis  dc  Villeroi,  and,  among  others, 
that  soon  after  the  death  of  his  lady,  he  quitted 
Chateau-le-Blanc,  and  never  afterwards  return- 
ed to  it.  I  was  not  here  at  the  time,  so  I  can 
only  mention  it  from  report ;  and  so  many  years 
have  passed  since  the  Marchioness  died,  that 
few  of  our  sisterhood,  I  believe,  can  do  more. 

But  I  can,  said  the  nun,  who  had  before 
spoken,  and  whom  they  called  sister  Agnes. 

You,  then,  said  Mademoiselle  Feydeau,  arc 
possibly  acquainted  with  circumstances  that  en- 
able you  to  judge  whether  he  was  criminal  or 
not,  and  what  was  the  crime  imputed  to  him  ? 

I  am,  replied  the  nun  ;  but  who  shall  dare  to 
scrutinize  my  thoughts — who  shall  dare  to  pluck 
out  my  opinion  ?  God  only  is  his  judge,  and  to 
that  judge  he  is  gone. 

Emily  looked  with  surprise  at  sister  Frances, 
who  returned  her  a  significant  glance. 

I  only  requested  your  opinion,  said  Made- 
moiselle Feydeau,  mildly  ;  if  the  subject  is  dis- 
pleasing to  you,  I  will  drop  it. 

Displeasing !  said  the  nun,  with  emphasis  :— 
We  are  idle  talkers ;  we  do  not  weigh  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  we  use ;  dtipleasing  is  a  poor 
word.  I  will  go  pray. — As  she  said  this,  she 
rose  from  her  seat,  and  with  a  profound  sigh 
quitted  the  room. 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  said  Emi- 
ly, when  she  was  gone. 

It  is  nothing  extraordinary,  replied  sister 
Frances,  she  is  often  thus ;  but  she  has  no  mean- 
ing in  what  she  says.  Her  intellects  are  at  times 
deranged.  Did  you  never  see  her  thus  before  ? 

Never,  said  Emily.   I  have,  indeed,  some- 


oppose 
claims 
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times  thought  that  there, was  the  melancholy  of  had  been  brought  to  trial  with  Orsino,  as  his 

madness  in  her  look,  but  never  before  perceived  supposed  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the  Vene- 

it  in  her  speech.  Foot  soul,  I  will  pray  for  her !  tian  nobleman.   Orsino  was  found  guilty,  con- 

Your  prayers  then,  my  daughter,  will  unite  derailed,  and  executed  upon  the  wheel ;  but  no- 

with  ours,  observed  the  Lady  Abbess ;  she  has  thing  being  discovered  to  criminate  AVmtoni 

need  of  them.  and  his  colleagues  on  this  charge,  they  were  all 

Dear  lady,  said  Mademoiselle  Feydeau,  ad-  released  except  Montoni,  who,  being  considered 
dressing  the  Abbess,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  by  the  Senate  as  a  very  dangerous  person,  was, 
late  Marquis?  the  strange  circumstances  that  for  other  reasons,  ordered  again  into  confine- 
have  occurred  at  the  chateau  have  so  much  ment,  where  it  was  said  he  had  died  in  a  doubt- 
awakened  ray  curiosity,  that  I  shall  be  pardon-  ful  and  mysterious  manner,  and  not  without 
ed  the  question.  What  was  his  imputed  crime,  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned.  The  autho- 
and  what  the  punishment  to  which  sister  Agnes  ritv  from  which  Monsieur  Quesnel  had  received 
alluded  ?  this  information  would  not  allow  him  to  doubt 

We  must  be  cautious  of  advancing  our  opi-  its  truth ;  and  he  told  Emily,  that  she  had  now 

nion,  said  the  Abbess,  with  an  air  of  reserve,  only  to  lay  claim  to  the  estates  of  her  late  aunt, 

mingled  with  solemnity — we  must  be  cautious  to  secure  them ;  and  added,  that  he  would  him- 

of  advancing  our  opinion  on  so  delicate  a  sub-  self  assist  in  the  necessary  forms  of  this  busi- 

ject.  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  pronounce  that  ness.  The  term  for  which  La  Vallee  had  been 

the  late  Marquis  was  criminal,  or  to  say  what  let  being  now  also  nearly  expired,  he  acquaint- 


crime  of  which  he  was  suspected ;  but,  ed  her  with  the  circumstance,  and  advised  her 

concerning  the  punishment  our  daughter  Agnes  to  take  die  road  thither,  through  Thoulouse, 

hinted,  I  know  of  none  he  suffered.   She  pro-  where  he  promised  to  meet  her,  and  where  it 

bably  alluded  to  the  severe  one  which  an  ex-  would  be  proper  for  her  to  take  possession  of 


asperated  conscience  can  indict.  Beware,  my  the  estates  of  the  late  Madame  Montoni ;  add- 
children,  of  incurring  so  terrible  a  punishment  rag,  that  he  would  spare  her  any  difficulties 
— it  is  the  purgatory  of  this  life !  The  late  Mar-  that  might  occur  on  that  occasion  from  the  want 
chioncss  I  knew  well ;  she  was  a  pattern  to  such  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  be- 
as  live  in  the  world ;  nay,  our  sacred  order  need  lieved  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  be  at 
not  have  blushed  to  copy  her  virtues !  Our  holy  Thoulouse  in  about  three  weeks  from  the  pre- 
convent  received  her  mortal  part ;  her  heavenly  sent  time. 

spirit,  I  doubt  not,  ascended  to  its  sanctuary.  An  increase  of  fortune  seemed  to  have  awaken- 
As  the  Abbess  spoke  this,  the  last  bell  of  ves-  ed  this  sudden  kindness  in  Monsieur  Quesnel 
pers  struck  up,  and  she  rose.  Let  us  go,  my  towards  his  niece ;  and  it  appeared  that  he  en- 
children,  said  she,  and  intercede  for  the  wretch-  tertained  more  respect  for  the  rich  heiress,  than 
ed ;  let  us  go  and  confess  our  sins,  and  endea-  he  had  ever  felt  compassion  for  the  poor  and  / 


vour  to  purify  our  souls  for  the  heaven  to  which    unfriended  orphan. 
the  is  gone !  The  pleasure  with  which  she  received  this  in- 

Kmily  was  affected  by  the  solemnity  of  this    telligence  was  clouded,  when  she  considered, 
exhortation,  and,  remembering  her  father,  The    that  he,  for  whose  sake  she  had  once  regretted 
heaven  to  which  ke,  too,  is  gone !  said  she,  faint-    the  want  of  fortune,  was  no  longer  worthy  of 
ly,  as  she  suppressed  her  sighs,  and  followed  the    sharing  it  with  her  ;  but,  remembering  the  ' 
Abbess  and  the  nuns  to  the  chapel.  friendly  admonition  of  the  Count,  she  checked 

this  melancholy  reflection,  and  endeavoured  to 
feel  only  gratitude  for  the  unexpected  good  that 
CHAP.  LX\  II.  now  attended  her;  while  it  formed  no  inconsi- 

derable part  of  her  satisfaction  to  know  that  La 
Vallee,  her  native  home,  which  was  endeared  to 
her  by  its  having  been  the  residence  of  her  pa- 
;  •„•  * .  *  * .  *  •  •  •  rents,  would  soon  be  restored  to  her  possession. 

.  .  .  iwiM-eaktothce.  .  .  .  TheTe  she  meant  to  fix  her  future  residence,  for, 

though  it  could  not  be  compared  with  the  cha- 
Couxt  De  Vn.LEroRT  at  length  received  a    teau  at  Thoulouse,  either  for  extent  or  magnifi- 
letter  from  the  advocate  at  Avignon,  encoura-    cence,  its  pleasant  scenes,  and  the  tender  re- 
gin  g  Emily  to  assert  her  claim  to  the  estates  of   membrances  that  haunted  them,  had  claims  up- 
thc  late  M  adarae  Montoni ;  and  about  the  same    on  her  heart  which  she  was  not  inclined  to  i 


Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  gobll 
Bring  with  the*  air*  from  heaven, 
He  thy  intent*  wicked,  or  charitah 


time  a  messenger  arrived  from  Monsieur  Ques-  flee  to  ostentation.    She  wrote  immediately  to 

nel,  with  intelligence  that  made  an  appeal  to  the  thank  Monsieur  Quesnel  for  the  active  interest 

law  on  this  subject  unnecessary,  since  it  appear-  he  took  in  her  concerns,  and  to  say  that  she 

ed  that  the  only  person  who  could  have  opposed  would  meet  'him  at  Thoulouse  at  the  appointed 

her  claim  was  now  no  more.  A  friend  of  Mon-  time. 

sieur  Quesnel,  who  resided  at  Venice,  had  sent  When  Count  deVfllefort,  with  Blanche,  came 

him  an  account  of  the  death  of  Montoni,  who  to  the  convent  to  give  Emily  the  advice  of  the 

T 
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advocate,  he  was  informed  of  the  contents  of 
Monsieur  Qucsnel's  letter,  and  gave  her  his 
sincere  congratulations  on  the  occasion ;  but  she 
observed,  that  when  the  first  expression  of  sa- 
tisfaction had  faded  from  his  countenance,  an 


I  shall  this  night  be  able  to  detect  it.  You  know 
1  am  not  superstitious. 

I  know  that  you  are  incredulous,  interrupted 
the  Baron. 

Well,  call  it  what  you  will ;  I  meant  to  say, 


unusual  gravity  succeeded,  and  she  scarcely  he-  that  though  you  know  1  am  free  from  supersti- 

sitated  to  inquire  its  cause.              .  tion — if  anything  supernatural  has  appeared,  I 

It  has  no  new  occasion,  replied  the  Count ;  doubt  not  it  will  appear  to  me ;  and  if  any 

I  am  harassed  and  perplexed  by  the  confusion  strange  event  hangs  over  my  house,  or  if  any 

into  which  my  family  is  thrown  by  their  fool-  extraordinary  transaction  has  formerly  been  con- 

ish  superstition.  Idle  reports  are  floating  round  nected  with  it,  I  shall  probably  be  made  ac- 


me, which  I  canneither admit  to  be  true,  nor  prove 
to  be  false ;  and  I  am  also  very  anxious  about 
the  poor  fellow  Ludovico,  concerning  whom  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  information.  Every 
part  of  the  chateau,  and  every  part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood too,  has,  I  believe,  been  searched,  and 


Eroi 
i  events,  I  will  invite 
discovery  ;  and,  that  I  may  be  equal  to  a  mortal 
attack,  which,  in  good  truth,  my  friend,  is  what 
I  most  expect,  I  shall  take  care  to  be  well  armed. 

The  Count  took  leave  of  his  family  for  the 
night  with  an  assumed  gaiety,  which  but  ill 


I  know  not  what  farther  can  be  done,  since  I  concealed  the  anxiety  that  depressed  his  spirits, 
have  already  offered  large  rewards  for  the  dis-  and  retired  to  the  north  apartments,  accom- 
eovery  of  him.   The  keys  of  the  north  apart*  panied  by  his  son,  and  followed  by  the  Baron, 
ments  I  have  not  suffered  to  be  out  of  my  pos*  M.  Du  Font,  and  some  of  the  domestics,  who  all 
session  since  he  disappeared,  and  I  mean  to  bade  him  good  night  at  the  outer  door.  In  these 
watch  in  those  chambers  myself  this  very  night,  chambers  everything  appeared  as  when  he  had 
Emily,  seriously  alarmed  for  the  Count,  united  last  been  there  ;  even  in  the  bed-room  no  alter- 
her  entreaties  with  those  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  ation  was  visible,  where  he  lighted  his  own  fire, 
to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  for  none  of  the  domestics  could  be  prevailed  upon 
What  should  I  fear  ?  said  he.   I  have  no  to  venture  thither.    After  carefully  examining 
faith  in  supernatural  combats ;  and  for  human  the  chamber  and  the  oriel,  the  Count  and  Henn 
opposition  I  shall  be  prepared  ;  nay,  I  will  even  drew  their  chairs  upon  the  hearth,  set  a  bottle 
promise  not  to  watch  alone.  of  wine  and  a  lamp  before  them,  laid  their 
But  who,  dear  sir,  wfll  have  courage  enough  swords  upon  the  table,  and  stirring  the  wood  in- 
to watch  with  you  ?  said  Emily.  to  a  blaze,  began  to  converse  on  indifferent  to- 
Aly  son,  replied  the  Count  If  I  am  not  car-  pics.   But  Henri  was  often  silent  and  abstract- 
ried  off  in  the  night,  added  he,  smiling,  you  ed,  and  sometimes  threw  a  glance  of  unmingled 
shall  hear  the  result  of  my  adventure  to-raor-  awe  and  curiosity  round  the  gloomy  apartment ; 
row.  while  the  Count  gradually  ceased  to  converse, 
The  Count  and  Lady  Blanche  shortly  after-  and  sat  either  lost  in  thought,  or  reading  a  volume 
wards  took  leave  of  Emily,  and  returned  to  the  of  Tacitus,  which  he  had  brought  to  beguile  the 

chateau,  where  he  informed  Henri  of  his  inten-  »  *  *   1 

tion,  who,  not  without  some  secret  reluctance, 
consented  to  be  the  partner  of  his  watch ;  and 
when  the  design  was  mentioned  after  supper, 
the  Countess  was  terrified,  and  the  Baron  and 
M.  Du  Pont  joined  with  her  in  entreating  that 
lie  would  not  tempt  his  fate  as  Ludovico  had 
done.  We  know  not,  added  the  Baron,  the  na- 
ture or  the  power  of  an  evil  spirit ;  and  that  such 
a  spirit  haunts  those  chambers  can  now,  I  tlunk, 
scarcely  be  doubted.  Beware,  my  lord,  how  you 

provoke  its  vengeance,  since  it  has  already  given    Counts  closet,  hearing  steps  within,*he  knock- 


CHAP.  XLVIII. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue. 


Thb  Baron  St  Foix,  whom  anxiety  for  his 
friend  had  kept  awake,  rose  early  to  inquire  the 
event  of  the  night,  when,  as  ne  passed  the 

n  1  a.  v  :_  a.  :.v:_   i.  _  i  i_ 


us  one  terrible  example  of  its  malice.   I  allow 
it  may  be  probable  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
are  permitted  to  return  to  the  ea 
casions  of  high  import ;  but  the 
may  be  your  destruction. 

The  Count  could  not  forbear  smiling;  Do 
you  think  then,  Baron,  said  he,  that  my  de- 


ed at  the  door,  and  it  was  opened  by  his  friend 
himself.  Bejoicing  to  see  mm  in  safety,  and 
curious  to  learn  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  he 
had  not  immediately  leisure  to  observe  the  un- 
usual gravity  that  overspread  the  features  of  the 
Count,  whose  reserved  answers  first  occasioned 
him  to  notice  it.  The  Count,  then  smiling,  en- 


struction  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  draw  deavoured  to  treat  the  subject  of  his  curiosity 

back  to  earth  the  soul  of  the  departed  ?  Abu !  with  levity ;  but  the  Baron  was  serious,  and  pur- 

my  good  friend,  there  is  no  occasion  for  such  sued  his  inquiries  so  closely,  that  the  Count,  at 

means  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  any  in-  length,  resuming  his  gravity,  said,  Well,  my 

dividual.   Wherever  the  mystery  rests,  I  trust  friend,  press  the  subject  no  farther,  I 
VOL.  X.  ft  H 
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you;  and  let  me  request,  also,  that  yon  will 
hereafter  be  silent  upon  anything  you  may  think 
extraordinary  in  my  future  conduct.  I  do  not 
scruple  to  tell  you  that  I  am  unhappy,  and  that 
the  watch  of  the  last  night  has  not  assisted  me 
to  discover  Ludovico ;  upon  every  occurrence  of 
the  night  you  must  excuse  my  reserve. 

But  where  is  Henri  P  said  the  Baron,  with 
surprise  and  disappointment  at  this  denial. 

He  is  well,  in  his  own  apartment,  replied  the 
Count.  You  will  not  question  him  on  this  to- 
pic, my  friend,  since  you  know  my  wish. 

Certainly  not,  said  the  Baron,  somewhat  cha- 
grined, since  it  'would  be  displeasing  to  you ; 
but  methinks,  my  friend,  you  might  rely  on  my 
discretion,  and  drop  this  unusual  reserve.  How- 
ever, you  must  allow  me  to  suspect  that  you 
have  seen  reason  to  become  a  convert  to  my  sys- 
tem, and  are  no  longer  the  incredulous  knight 
you  lately  appeared  to  be. 

Let  us  talk  no  more  upon  this  suhject,  said 
the  Count ;  you  may  be  assured  that  no  ordi- 
nary circumstance  has  imposed  this  silence  upon 
me,  towards  a  friend  whom  I  have  called  so  for 
near  thirty  years ;  and  my  present  reserve  cannot 
mnke  you  question  either  my  esteem,  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  friendship. 

I  will  not  doubt  either,  said  the  Baron, 
though  you  must  allow  me  to  express  my  surprise 
at  this  silence. 

To  me  I  will  allow  it,  replied  the  Count ;  but 
I  earnestly  entreat  that  you  will  forbear  to  no- 
tice it  to  my  family,  as  well  as  everything  re- 
markable you  may  observe  in  my  conduct  to- 
wards them. 

The  Baron  readily  promised  this,  and  after 
conversing  for  some  time  on  general  topics,  they 
descended  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  the 
Count  met  his  family  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, and  evaded  their  inquiries  by  employing 
light  ridicule,  and  assuming  an  air  of  uncom- 
mon gaiety,  while  he  assured  them  that  they 
need  not  apprehend  anything  from  the  north 
chambers,  since  Henri  and  himself  had  been 
permitted  to  return  from  them  in  safety. 

Henri,  however,  was  less  successful  in  dis- 
guising his  feelings.  From  his  countenance  an 
expression  of  terror  was  not  entirely  faded ;  he 
was  often  silent  and  thoughtful ;  and  when  he 
attempted  to  laugh  at  the  eager  inquiries  of 
Mademoiselle  Beam,  it  was  evidently  only  an 
attempt. 

In  the  evening,  the  Count  called,  as  he  had 
promised,  at  the  convent,  and  Emily  was  sur- 
prised to  perceive  a  mixture  of  playful  ridicule 
and  of  reserve  in  his  mention  of  the  north  apart- 
ments. Of  what  had  occurred  there,  however,  he 
said  nothing,  and  when  she  ventured  to  remind 
him  of  his  promise  to  tell  her  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries, and  to  ask  if  he  had  received  any  proof 
that  those  chambers  were  haunted,  his  look  be- 
came solemn  for  a  moment ;  then,  seeming  to  re- 
collect himself,  he  smiled ,  and  said,  My  dear  Emi- 


ly,  do  not  suffer  my  Lady  Abbess  to  infect  your 
good  understanding  with  these  fancies :  she  will 
teach  you  to  expect  a  ghost  in  every  dark  room. 
But  believe  me,  added  he,  with  a  profound  sigh, 
the  apparition  of  the  dead  comes  not  on  light  or 
sportive  errands,  to  terrify  or  to  surprise  the  ti- 
mid. He  paused,  and  fell  into  a  momentary 
though tfulness,  and  then  added,  We  will  sty  do 
more  on  this  subject. 

Soon  after  he  took  leave,  and,  when  EmQy 
joined  some  of  the  nuns,  she  was  surprised  to 
find  them  acquainted  with  a  circumstance  which 
she  had  carefully  avoided  to  mention ;  and  ex- 
pressing their  admiration  of  his  intrepidity  in  hi- 
ving dared  to  pass  a  night  in  the  apartment 
whence  Ludovico  had  disappeared ;  for  she  bad 
not  considered  with  what  rapidity  a  tale  of  won- 
der circulates.  The  nuns  had  acqtured  their  in* 
formation  from  peasants  who  brought  fruit  to 
the  monastery,  and  whose  whole  attention  had 
been  fixed,  since  the  disappearance  of  Ludovico, 
on  what  was  passing  in  the  castle. 

Emily  listened  in  silence  to  the  various  opi- 
nions ot  the  nuns  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
Count,  most  of  whom  condemned  it  as  rash  and 
presumptuous,  affirming,  that  it  was  provoking 
the  vengeance  of  an  evil  spirit,  thus  to  intrude 
upon  its  haunts. 

Sister  Frances  contended,  that  the  Count  had 
acted  with  the  bravery  of  a  virtuous  mind.  He 
knew  himself  guiltless  of  aught  that  should  pro- 
voke a  good  spirit,  and  did  not  fear  the  spells 
of  an  evil  one,  since  he  could  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  a  higher  power,  of  Him  who  can  com- 
mand the  wicked,  and  will  protect  the  inno- 
cent. 

The  guilty  cannot  claim  that  protection !  said 
sister  Agnes.  Let  the  Count  look  to  his  con- 
duct, that  he  do  not  forfeit  his  claim  !  Yet  who 
is  he  that  shall  dare  to  call  himself  innocent! 
—all  earthly  innocence  is  but  comparative.  Vet 
still  how  wide  asunder  are  the  extremes  of  guilt, 
and  to  what  an  horrible  depth  may  we  fall! 
Oh !  

The  nun, as  she  concluded,  uttered  a  shudder- 
ing sigh,  that  startled  Emily,  who,  looking  op, 
perceived  the  eyes  of  Agnes  fixed  on  hers ;  after 
which  the  sister  rose,  took  her  hand,  gazed  ear- 
nestly upon  her  countenance  for  some  moments 
in  silence,  and  then  said— 

You  are  young— —you  arc  innocent!  I  mean 
you  are  yet  innocent  of  any  great  crime. — But 
you  have  passions  in  your  heart,— scorpions  : 
they  sleep  now — beware  how  you  awaken  thorn ! 
— they  will  sting  you,  even  unto  death ! 

Emily,  affected  by  these  words,  and  by  the 
solemnity  with  which  they  were  delivered,  could 
not  suppress  her  tears. 

Ah !  is  it  so?  exclaimed  Agnes,  her  counte- 
nance softening  from  its  sternness ;  so  young  and 
so  unfortunate!  We  are  sisters,  then,  indeed. 
Yet  there  is  no  bond  of  kindness  among  the 
guilty,  she  added,  while  her  eyes  resumed  their 
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wild  expression,  no  gentleness— no  peace,  no  despondency  which  Ins  attachment  to  Emily 
hope!  I  knew  them  all  once— my  eyes  could  frequently  occasioned  him,  an  attachment  that 
weep — but  now  they  burn ;  for  now  my  soul  is  had  subsisted  too  long  to  be  easily  subdued,  and 
fixed  and  fearless  ! — I  lament  no  more !  which  had  already  outlived  the  opposition  of  his 
Rather  let  us  repent  and  pray,  said  another  friends.  M.  Du  Pont  had  first  seen  Emily  in 
nun.  We  are  taught  to  hope  that  prayer  and  Gascony,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  parent,  who, 
penitence  will  work  our  salvation.  There  is  on  discovering  his  son's  partiality  for  Mademoi- 
hope  for  all  who  repent !  selle  St  Aubert,  his  inferior  in  point  of  fortune, 
Who  repent  and  turn  to  the  true  faith,  obser-  forbade  him  to  declare  it  to  her  family,  or  to  think 
red  sister  Frances.  .  of  her  more.  During  the  life  of  his  father,  he 
For  all  but  me !  replied  Agnes,  solemnly,  who  had  observed  the  first  command,  but  had  found 
paused,  and  then  abruptly  added,  My  head  burns;  it  impracticable  to  obey  the  second,  and  had 
I  believe  I  am  not  well.  O !  could  I  strike  from  sometimes  soothed  his  passion  by  visiting  her 
my  memory  all  former  scenes— the  figures  that  favourite  haunts,  among  which  was  the  fishing- 
rise  up  like  furies  to  torment  me ! — I  see  them  house,  where,  once  or  twice,  he  addressed  her  in 
when  I  sleep  and  when  I  awake :  they  are  still  verse,  concealing  his  name  in  obedience  to  the 
before  my  eyes !  I  see  them  now — now  1  promise  he  had  given  his  father.  There,  too, 
She  stood  in  a  fixed  attitude  of  horror,  her  he  played  the  pathetic  air  to  which  she  had  lis* 
straining  eyes  moving  slowly  round  the  room,  tened  with  such  surprise  and  admiration ;  and 
as  if  they  followed  something.  One  of  the  nuns  there  he  had  found  the  miniature  that  had  since 
gently  took  her  hand,  to  lead  her  from  the  par-  cherished  a  passion  fatal  to  his  repose.  During 
lour.  Agnes  became  calm,  drew  her  other  hand  this  expedition  into  Italy,  his  father  died ;  but 
across  her  eyes,  looked  again,  and  sighing  deep-  he  received  his  liberty  at  a  moment  when  he 
ly,  amid,  They  are  gone— they  are  gone 7  I  am  was  the  least  enabled  to  profit  by  it,  since  the 
feverish,  I  know  not  what  I  say.  I  am  thus  object  that  rendered  it  most  valuable  was  no 
sometimes,  but  it  will  go  off  again ;  I  shall  soon  longer  within  the  reach  of  his  vows.  By  what 
be  better  — Was  not  that  the  vesper-bell  ?  accident  he  discovered  Emily,  and  assisted  to  re- 
No,  replied  Frances,  the  evening  service  is  lease  her  from  a  terrible  imprisonment,  has  al- 
paased.  Let  Margaret  lead  you  to  your  cell.  ready  appeared,  and  also  the  unavailing  hoi>e 
You  are  right,  replied  sister  Agnes,  I  shall  be  with  which  he  then  encouraged  his  love,  and  the 
better  there.  Good  night,  my  sisters ;  remem-  fruitless  efforts  that  he  had  since  made  to  over- 
ber  me  in  your  orisons.  come  it. 


When  they  had  withdrawn,  Frances,  obser-  The  Count  still  endeavoured,  with  friendly 

ving  Emily's  emotion,  said,  Do  not  be  alarm-  seal,  to  soothe  him  with  a  belief,  that  patience, 

ed,  our  sister  is  often  thus  deranged,  though  I  perseverance,  and  prudence,  would  finally  ob- 

have  not  lately  seen  her  so  frantic ;  her  usual  tain  for  him  happiness  and  Emily :  Time,  said 

mood  is  melancholy.  This  fit  has  been  coming  he,  will  wear  away  the  melancholy  impression 

on  for  several  davs ;  seclusion  and  the  custom-  which  disappointment  has  left  on  her  mind,  and 

ary  treatment  will  restore  her.  she  will  be  sensible  of  your  merit.   Your  ser- 

fiut  how  rationally  she  conversed  at  first !  vices  have  already  awakened  her  gratitude,  and 

observed  Emily ;  her  ideas  followed  each  other  your  sufferings  her  pity ;  and  trust  me,  my 

in  perfect  order.  friend,  in  a  heart  so  sensible  as  hers,  gratitude 

Yes,  replied  the  nun,  this  is  nothing  new:  and  pity  lead  to  love.  When  her  imagination  is 

nay,  I  have  sometimes  known  her  argue  not  on-  rescued  from  its  present  delusion,  she  will  rea- 

ly  with  method  but  with  acuteness,  and  then,  in  dily  accept  the  homage  of  a  mind  like  yours, 

a  moment,  start  off  into  madness.  Du  Pont  sighed  while  he  listened  to  these 

Her  conscience  seems  afflicted,  said  Emily ;  words ;  and,  endeavouring  to  hope  what  his 

did  you  ever  hear  what  circumstance  reduced  friend  believed,  he  willingly  yielded  to  an  invi- 

her  to  this  deplorable  condition  ?  tation  to  prolong  his  visit  at  the  chateau,  which 

I  have,  replied  the  nun,  who  said  no  more  till  we  now  leave  for  the  monastery  of  St  Clair. 

Emily  repeated  the  question ;  when  she  added  When  the  nuns  had  retired  to  rest,  Emily 

in  a  low  voice,  and  looking  significantly  towards  stole  to  her  appointment  with  sister  Frances, 

the  other  boarders,  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but,  whom  she  found  in  her  cell,  engaged  in  prayer, 

if  you  think  it  worth  your  while,  come  to  my  before  a  little  table,  where  appeared  the  image 

cell  to-night,  when  our  sisterhood  are  at  rest,  she  was  addressing,  and,  above,  the  dim  lamp, 

and  you  shall  hear  more ;  but  remember  we  rise  that  gave  light  to  the  place.  Turning  her  eyes, 

to  midnight  prayers,  and  come  either  before  or  as  the  door  opened,  she  beckoned  to  Emily  to 

after  midnight.  come  in,  who,  having  done  so,  seated  herself  in 

Emily  promised  to  remember,  and  the  Abbess  silence  beside  the  nun's  little  mattress  of  straw, 

soon  after  appearing,  they  spoke  no  more  of  the  till  her  orisons  should  conclude.   The  latter 

unhappy  nun.  soon  rose  from  her  knees,  and,  taking  down  the 

The  Count,  meanwhile,  on  his  return  home,  lamp  and  placing  it  on  the  table,  Emily  per- 

had  found  M.  Du  Pont  in  one.  of  those  fits  of  ceived  there  a  human  skull  and  bones  lying  bo- 
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aide  an  hour-glass ;  but  the  nun,  without  ob- 
serving her  emotion,  sat  down  on  the  mattress  by 
her,  saying,  Your  curiosity,  sister,  has  made 
you  punctual,  but  you  have  nothing  remarkable 
to  hear  in  the  history  of  poor  Agnes,  of  whom  I 
avoided  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  my  lay-sis- 
ters, only  because  I  would  not  publish  her  crime 
to  them. 

.  I  shall  consider  your  confidence  in  me  as  a 
favour,  said  Emily,  and  will  not  misuse  it. 

Sister  Agnes,  resumed  the  nun,  is  of  a  noble 
family,  as  the  dignity  of  her  air  must  already 
have  informed  you,  but  I  will  not  dishonour  their 
name  so  much  as  to  reveal  it  Love  was  the  occa- 
sion of  her  crime  and  of  her  madness.  She  was 
beloved  by  a  gentleman  of  inferior  fortune,  and 
her  father,  as  I  have  heard,  bestowing  her  on  a 
nobleman,  whom  she  disliked,  an  ill-governed 
po&sion  proved  her  destruction.   Every  obliga- 
tion of  virtue  and  of  duty  was  forgotten,  and 
she  profaned  her  marriage  vows  ;  but  her  guilt 
was  soon  detected,  and  sue  would  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  her  husband,  had 
not  her  father  contrived  to  convey  her  from  bis 
power.   By  what  means  he  did  this,  I  never 
could  learn ;  but  he  secreted  her  in  this  convent, 
where  he  afterwards  prevailed  with  her  to  take 
the  veil,  while  a  report  was  circulated  in  the 
world  that  she  was  dead,  and  the  father,  to  save 
his  daughter,  assisted  the  rumour,  and  employ- 
ed such  means  as  induced  her  husband  to  be- 
lieve she  had  become  a  victim  to  his  jealousy. 
Vou  look  surprised,  added  the  nun,  observing 
Emily's  countenance ;  I  allow  the  story  is  un- 
common, but  not,  I  believe,  without  a  parallel. 
Pray  proceed,  said  Emily,  I  am  interested. 
The  story  iB  already  told,  resumed  the  nun ; 
I  have  only  to  mention,  that  the  long  struggle 
which  Agnes  suffered  between  love,  remorse, 
and  a  sense  of  the  duties  sbe  had  taken  upon 
herself  in  becoming  of  our  order,  at  length  un- 
settled her  reason.  At  first  she  was  frantic  and 
melancholy  by  quick  alternatives ;  then  she  sunk 
into  a  deep  and  settled  melancholy,  which  still, 
however,  has  at  times  been  interrupted  by  fits 
of  wildness,  and  of  late  these  have  again  been 
frequent. 

Emily  was  affected  by  the  history  of  the  sis- 
ter, some  parts  of  whose  story  brought  to  her 
remembrance  that  of  the  Marchioness  de  Ville- 
roi,  who  had  also  been  compelled  by  her  father  to 
forsake  the  object  of  her  affections,  tor  a  nobleman 
of  his  choice ;  but  from  what  Dorothee  had  re- 
lated, there  appeared  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  had  escaped  the  vengeance  of  ajealoushus- 
band,  or  to  doubt  for  a  moment  the  innocence 
of  her  conduct.  But  Emily,  while  Bhe  sighed 
over  the  misery  of  the  nun,  could  not  forbear 
shedding  a  few  tears  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Marchioness ;  and,  when  she  returned  to  the 
mention  of  sister  Agnes,  she  asked  Frances  if 
she  remembered  her  in  her  youth,  and  whether 
she  was  then  beautiful. 


I  was  not  here  at  the  time  when  she  took  the 
vows,  replied  Frances,  which  is  so  long  ago,  that 
few  of  the  present  sisterhood,  I  behove,  were 
witnesses  of  the  ceremony  ;  nay,  even  our  Lady 
Mother  did  not  then  preside  over  the  convent: 
but  I  can  remember  when  sister  Agnes  was  a 
very  beautiful  woman.  She  retains  that  air  of 
high  rank  which  always  distinguished  her,  but 
her  beauty,  you  roust  perceive,  is  fled ;  I  can 
scarcely  discover  even  a  vestige  of  the  kiveliness 
that  once  animated  her  features. 

It  is  strange,  said  Emily,  but  there  are  mo- 
ments when  her  countenance  has  ap]>eared  fa- 
miliar to  my  memory !  You  will  think  me  fan- 
ciful, and  I  think  myself  so,  for  I  certainly  ne- 
ver saw  sister  Agnes  before  I  came  to  this  con- 
vent, and  I  must  therefore  have  seen  some  per- 
son whom  she  strongly  resembles,  though  of  this 
I  have  no  recollection. 

You  have  been  interested  by  the  deep  melan- 
choly of  her  countenance,  said  Frances,  ami  its 
impression  has  probably  deluded  your  imagina- 
tion ;  for  I  might  as  reasonably  think  I  perceive 
a  likeness  between  you  and  Agnes,  as  you,  that 
you  have  seen  her  anywhere  but  in  this  convent, 
since  this  has  been  her  place  of  refuge  for  nearly 
as  many  years  as  make  your  age. 

Indeed  !  said  Emfly. 

Yes,  rejoined  Frances,  and  why  docs  that  cir. 
cumstancc  excite  your  surprise? 

Emily  did  not  appear  to  notice  this  question, 
but  remained  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  said,  It  was  about  that  same  ]>eriod  that 
the  Marchioness  dc  Villeroi  expired. 

That  is  an  odd  remark,  said  Frances. 

Emily,  recalled  from  her  reverie,  smiled,  and 
gave  the  conversation  another  turn,  but  it  soon 
came  back  to  the  subject  of  the  unhappy  nun, 
and  Emily  remained  in  the  cell  of  sister  Fran- 
ces, till  the  midnight  bell  aroused  her ;  when, 
apologizing  for  having  interrupted  the  sister's 
repose  till  this  late  hour,  they  quitted  the  cell 
together.  Emily  returned  to  her  chamber,  ami 
the  nun,  bearing  a  glimmering  taper,  went  to 
her  devotion  in  the  chapel. 

Several  days  followed,  during  which  Emily 
saw  neither  the  Count,  nor  any  of  his  family ; 
and  when,  at  length,  he  appeared,  she  remark- 
ed, with  concern,  that  his  air  was  unusually 
disturbed. 

My  spirits  are  harassed,  said  he,  in  answer  to 
her  anxious  inquiries,  and  I  mean  to  chanpemy 
residence  for  a  little  while,  an  experiment  w  hich 
I  hope  will  restore  my  mind  to  its  usual  tran- 
quillity. My  daughter  and  myself  will  accom- 
pany the  Baron  St  Foix  to  his  chateau.  It l'« 
in  a  valley  of  the  Pyrenees,  that  opens  toward* 
Gascony  ;  and  I  have  been  thinking.  Emily, 
that,  when  you  set  out  for  La  Vallee,  we  m»y 
go  part  of  the  way  together ;  it  would  be  a  satis- 
faction to  me  to  guard  you  towards  your  home- 

She  thanked  the  Count  for  his  friendly  con- 
sideration, and  lamented  that  the  necessity  f* 
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her  going  first  to  Thoulouse  would  render  this 
plan  impracticable.  Bat  when  you  are  at  the 
Baron's  residence,  she  added,  you  will  be  only  a 
short  journey  from  La  Vallee,  and,  I  think,  air, 
you  will  not  leave  the  country  without  visiting 
me  i  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  with  what  pleasure  I 
should  receive  you  and  the  Lady  Blanche. 

I  do  not  doubt  it,  replied  the  Count,  and  I 
will  not  deny  myself  and  Blanche  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  you,  if  your  affairs  should  allow  you 
to  be  at  La  Vallee  about  the  " 


meet  you  there. 

When  Emily  said  that  she  should  hope  to  see 
the  Countess  also,  she  was  not  sorry  to  learn  that 
this  lady  was  going,  accompanied  by  Mademoi- 
selle Beam,  to  pay  a  visit  for  a  few  weeks  to  a 
family  in  Lower  Languedoc. 

The  Count,  after  some  farther  conversation 
on  this  intended  journey,  and  on  the  arrange- 
ment of  Emily's,  took  leave ;  and  many  days  did 
not  succeed  this  visit,  before  a  second  tetter  from 
M.  Quesncl  informed  her  that  he  was  then  at 
Thoulouse,  that  La  Vallee  was  at  liberty,  and 
that  he  wished  her  to  set  off  for  the  former  place, 
where  he  awaited  her  arrival,  with  all  possible 
dispatch,  since  his  own  affairs  pressed  him  to 
return  to  Gascony.  Emily  did  not  hesitate  to 
obey  him ;  and  having  taken  an  affecting  leave 
of  the  Count's  family,  in  which  M.  Du  Pont  was 
still  included,  and  of  her  friends  at  the  convent, 
she  set  out  for  Thoulouse,  attended  by  the  un- 
happy Annette,  and  guarded  by  a  steady  ser- 
vant of  the  Count. 

CHAP.  XLIX. 

Lull'd  In  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughts  nrc  link'd  by  ninny  n  hidden  chain ; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo  !  what  myriads  rlst ! 
Each  stomp*  it*  image  as  the  other  flics. 

of  Memory. 

Emily  pursued  her  journey,  without  any  ac- 
cident, along  the  plains  of  Languedoc  towards  the 
north-west ;  ana,  on  this  her  return  to  Thou- 
louse, which  she  had  last  left  with  Madame  Mon- 
toni, she  thought  much  on  the  melancholy  fate 
of  her  aunt,  who,  but  for  her  own  imprudence, 
might  now  have  been  living  in  happiness  there. 
Montoni,  too,  often  rose  to  her  fancy,  such  as 
she  had  seen  him  in  his  days  of  triumph,  bold, 
spirited,  and  commanding ;  such  also  as  she  bad 
since  beheld  him  in  his  days  of  vengeance ;  and 
now,  only  a  few  short  months  had  passed,  and 
he  had  no  longer  the  power  or  the  will  to  afflict ; 
— he  had  become  a  clod  of  earth,  and  liis  life 
was  vanished  like  a  shadow  !  Emily  could  have 
wept  at  his  fate,  had  she  not  remembered  his 
crimes :  for  that  of  her  unfortunate  aunt  she  did 
ween ;  and  all  sense  of  her  errors  was  overcome 
by  the  recollection  of  her  misfortunes. 

Other  thoughts  and  other  emotions  succeed- 
ed, as  Emily  drew  near  the  well-known  scenes 
of  her  early  love,  and  considered  that  Valancourt 


was  lost  to  her  and  to  himself  for  ever.  At  length 
she  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  whence,  on  her 
departure  for  Italy,  she  had  given  a  farewell  look 
to  this  beloved  landscape,  amongst  whose  woods 
and  fields  she  had  so  often  walked  with  Valan- 
court, and  where  he  was  then  to  inhabit,  when 
she  would  be  far,  far  away !  She  saw,  once  more, 
that  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  which  overlooked  La 
Vallee,  rising  like  faint  clouds  on  the  horizon. 
There,  too,  is  Gascony  extended  at  their  feet, 
said  she ;  O  my  father — my  mother !  And  there, 
too,  is  the  Garonne  !  she  added,  drying  the  tears 
that  obscured  her  sight — and  Thoulouse,  and 
my  aunt's  mansion,  and  the  groves  in  her  gar- 
den ! — O  my  friends !  are  ye  all  lost  to  me — 
must  I  never,  never  see  ye  more !  Tears  rushed 
again  to  her  eyes,  and  she  continued  to  weep, 
till  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  road  had  nearly  occa- 
sioned the  carriage  to  overset,  when,  looking  up, 
she  perceived  another  part  of  the  well-known 
scene  around  Thoulouse ;  and  all  the  reflections 
and  anticipations  which  she  had  suffered  at  the 
moment  when  she  bade  it  last  adieu,  came  with 
recollected  force  to  her  heart.  She  remembered 
now  anxiously  she  had  looked  forward  to  the  fu- 
turity which  was  to  decide  her  happiness  con- 
cerning Valancourt,  and  what  depressing  fears 
had  assailed  her  ;  the  very  words  she  had  utter- 
ed, as  she  withdrew  her  last  look  from  the  pro- 
spect, came  to  her  memory.  Could  I  but  be  cer- 
tain, she  had  then  said,  that  I  should  ever  re- 
turn, and  that  Valancourt  would  still  live  for 
me,  I  should  go  in  peace ! 

Now  that  futurity  so  anxiously  anticipated 
was  arrived,  she  was  returned, — but  what  a 
dreary  blank  appeared ! — Valancourt  no  longer 
lived  for  her !  She  had  no  longer  even  the  me- 
lancholy satisfaction  of  contemplating  his  image 
in  her  heart,  for  he  was  no  longer  the  same  Va- 
lancourt she  had  cherished  there — the  solace  of 
many  a  mournful  hour,  the  animating  friend 
that  "had  enabled  her  to  bear  up  against  the  op- 
pression of  Montoni — the  distant  nope  that  had 
ljeamed  over  her  gloomy  prospect !  On  percei- 
ving this  beloved  idea  to  be  an  illusion  of  her 
own  creation,  Valancourt  seemed  to  be  annihi- 
lated, and  her  soul  sickened  at  the  blank  that  re- 
mained. His  marriage  with  a  rival,  even  his 
death,  she  thought,  she  could  have  endured  with 
more  fortitude  than  this  discovery ;  for  then, 
amidst  all  her  grief,  she  could  have  looked  in  se- 
cret upon  the  image  of  goodness  which  her  fan- 
cy had  drawn  of  him,  and  comfort  would  have 
mingled  with  her  suffering. 

Drying  her  tears,  she  looked  once  more  upon 
the  landscape  which  had  excited  them,  and  per- 
ceived that  she  was  passing  the  very  bank  where 
she  had  taken  leave  of  Valancourt  on  the  morn- 
ing of  her  departure  from  Thoulouse,  and  she 
now  saw  him  through  her  returning  tears,  such 
as  he  had  appeared  when  she  looked  from  the 
carriage  to  give  him  a  last  adieu — saw  hiin  lean- 
ing mournfully  against  the  high  trees,  and  re- 
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merabered  the  fixed  look  of  mingled  tenderness 
and  anguish  with  which  he  had  then  regarded 
her.  This  recollection  was  too  much  for  her 
heart,  and  she  sunk  back  in  the  carriage,  nor 
once  looked  up  till  it  stopped  at  the  gates  of 
what  was  now  ner  own  mansion. 

These  being  opened,  and  by  the  servant  to 
whose  care  the  chateau  had  been  intrusted,  the 
carriage  drove  into  the  court,  where  alighting, 
she  hastily  passed  through  the  great  hall,  now 
silent  and  solitary,  to  a  large  oak  parlour,  the 
common  sitting-room  of  the  late  Madame  Mon- 
toni, where,  instead  of  being  received  by  M. 
Quesnel,  she  found  a  letter  from  him,  inform- 
ing her  that  business  of  consequence  had  obliged 
him  to  leave  Thoulouse  two  days  before.  Emily 
was,  upon  the  whole,  not  sorry  to  be  spared  his 
presence,  since  his  abrupt  departure  appeared  to 
indicate  the  same  indifference  with  which  he  had 
formerly  regarded  her.  This  letter  informed  her 
also  of  the  progress  he  had  made  in  the  settle- 
ment of  her  affairs ;  and  concluded  with  direc- 
tions- concerning  the  forms  of  some  business 
which  remained  for  her  to  transact.   But  M. 
Quesnel  s  unkindness  did  not  long  occupy  her 
thoughts,  which  returned  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  persons  she  had  been  accustomed  to  sec 
in  this  mansion,  and  chiefly  of  the  ill-guided 
and  unfortunate  Madame  Montoni.  In  the  room 
where  she  now  sat,  she  had  breakfasted  with  her 
on  the  morning  of  their  departure  for  Italy ;  and 
the  view  of  it  Drought  most  forcibly  to  ner  re- 
collection all  she  had  herself  suffered  at  that 
time,  and  the  many  gay  expectations  which  her 
aunt  had  formed  respecting  the  journey  before 
her.  While  Emily's  mind  was  thus  engaged,  her 
eyes  wandered  unconsciously  to  a  luge  window 
that  looked  upon  the  garden,  and  here  new  me- 
morials of  the  past  spoke  to  her  heart ;  for  she 
saw  extended  before  her  the  very  avenue  in 
which  she  had  parted  with  Valancourt  on  the 
eve  of  her  journey ;  and  all  the  anxiety,  the 
tender  interest  he  had  shewn  concerning  her  fu- 
ture happiness,  his  earnest  remonstrances  against 
her  committing  herself  to  the  power  of  Montoni, 
and  the  truth  of  his  affection,  came  afresh  to  her 
memory.  At  this  moment  it  appeared  almost  im- 
possible that  Valancourt  could  nave  become  un- 
worthy of  her  regard  ;  and  she  doubted  all  that 
she  had  lately  heard  to  his  disadvantage,  and 
even  his  own  words,  which  had  confirmed  Count 
de  Villefort's  report  of  him.   Overcome  by  the 
recollections  which  the  view  of  this  avenue  oc- 
casioned, she  turned  abruptly  from  the  window, 
and  sunk  into  a  chair  beside  it,  where  she  sat, 
given  up  to  grief,  till  the  entrance  of  Annette, 
with  coffee,  aroused  her. 

Dear  madam,  how  melancholy  this  place  looks 
now,  said  Annette,  to  what  it  used  to  do !  It  is 
dismal  coming  home,  when  there  is  nobody  to 
welcome  one ! 
This  was  not  the  moment  in  which  Emily 


could  bear  the  remark  ;  her  tears  fell  again,  and, 
as  soon  as  she  had  taken  the  coffee,  she  retired 
to  her  apartment,  where  she  endeavoured  to  re- 
pose her  fatigued  spirits.  But  busy  memory 
would  still  supply  Iter  with  the  visions  of  former 
times ;  she  saw  Valancourt,  interesting  and  be- 
nevolent, as  he  had  been  wont  to  appear  in  the 
days  of  their  early  love,  and  amidst  the  scenes 
where  she  had  believed  that  they  should  some 
time  pass  their  years  together ;  but  at  length 
sleep  closed  these  afflicting  scenes  from  her  view. 

On  the  following  morning,  serious  occupation 
recovered  her  from  such  melancholy  reflections ; 
for,  being  desirous  of  quitting  Thoulouse,  and 
of  hastening  on  to  La  Vallee,  she  made  some  in- 
quiries into  the  condition  of  the  estate,  and  im- 
mediately dispatched  a  part  of  the  necessary 
business  concerning  it,  according  to  the' direc- 
tions of  M.  Quesnel.  It  required  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  abstract  her  thoughts  from  other  interests 
sufficiently  to  attend  to  this ;  but  she  was  re- 
warded for  her  exertions,  by  again  experiencing 
that  employment  is  the  surest  antidote  to  sor- 
row. 

This  day  was  devoted  entirely  to  business ; 
and,  among  other  concerns,  she  employed  means 
to  learn  the  situation  of  all  her  poor  tenants, 
that  she  might  relieve  their  wants,  or  confirm 
their  comforts. 

In  tiie  evening,  her  spirits  were  so  much 
strengthened,  that  she  thought  she  could  bear 
to  visit  the  gardens  where  she  had  so  often  walk- 
ed with  Valancourt ;  and  knowing  that  if  she 
delayed  to  do  so,  their  scenes  would  only  affect 
her  the  more  whenever  they  should  be  viewed, 
she  took  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  her 
mind,  and  entered  them. 

Passing  hastily  the  gate  leading  from  the 
court  into  the  gardens,  she  hurried  up  the  great 
avenue,  scarcely  permitting  her  memory  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  circumstance  of  her  having 
here  parted  with  Valancourt,  and  soon  quitted 
this  for  other  walks  less  interesting  to  her  heart. 
These  brought  her  at  length  to  the  flight  of  steps 
that  led  from  the  lower  garden  to  the  terrace,  on 
seeing  which,  she  became  agitated,  and  hesita- 
ted whether  to  ascend,  but  her  resolution  re- 
turning, she  proceeded. 

Ah !  said  Emily,  as  she  ascended,  these  are 
the  same  high  trees  that  used  to  wave  over  the 
terrace,  ana  these  the  same  flowery  thickets— 
the  laburnum,  the  wild  rose,  and  the  cerinthe— 
which  were  wont  to  grow  beneath  them !  Ah ! 
and  there,  too,  on  that  bank,  are  the  very  plant* 
which  Valancourt  so  carefully  reared !  On !  when 
last  I  saw  them ! — She  checked  the  thought,  but 
could  not  restrain  her  tears ;  and,  after  walking 
slowly  on  for  a  few  moments,  her  agitation  up- 
on the  view  of  this  well-known  scene  increased 
so  much,  that  she  was  obliged  to  stop  and  lean 
upon  the  wall  of  the  terrace. 

It  was  a  mild  and  beautiful  evening.  The  sun 
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was  setting  over  the  extensive  landscape,  to 
which  his  beams,  sloping  from  beneath  a  dark 
cloud  that  overhung  the  west,  gave  rich  and  par- 
tial colouring,  and  touched  the  tufted  summits 
of  the  groves,  that  rose  from  the  garden  below, 
with  a  yellow  gleam.  Emily  and  Valancourt  had 
often  admired  together  this  scene  at  the  same 
hour ;  and  it  was  exactly  on  this  spot  that,  on 
the  night  preceding  her  departure  for  Italy,  she 
had  listened  to  hia  remonstrances  against  the 
journey,  and  to  the  pleadings  of  passionate  af- 
fection. Some  observations  which  she  made  on 
the  landscape  brought  this  to  her  remembrance, 
and  with  it  all  the  minute  particulars  of  that 
conversation ;  the  alarming  doubts  he  had  ex- 
pressed concerning  M  on toni— doubts  which  had 
since  been  fatally  confirmed ;  the  reasons  and 
entreaties  he  had  employed  to  prevail  with  her 
to  consent  to  an  immediate  marriage ;  the  ten- 
derness of  his  love,  the  paroxysms  of  his  grief, 
and  the  conviction  he  had  repeatedly  expressed 
that  they  should  never  meet  again  in  happiness 
— all  these  circumstauces  rose  afresh  to  her  mind, 
and  awakened  the  various  emotions  she  had  then 
suffered.  Her  tenderness' for  Valancourt  became 
as  powerful  as  in  the  moments  when  she  thought 
that  she  was  parting  with  him  and  happiness  to- 
gether, and  when  the  strength  of  her  mind  had 
enabled  her  to  triumph  over  present  suffering, 
rather  than  to  deserve  the  reproach  of  her  con- 
science by  engaging  in  a  clandestine  marriage. 
Alas !  said  Emily,  as  these  recollections  came  to 
her  mind,  and  what  have  I  gained  by  the  forti- 
tude I  then  practised  ? — am  I  happy  now  ?  He 
said  we  should  meet  no  more  in  happiness  ;  but 
O !  he  little  thought  hia  own  misconduct  would 
separate  us,  and  lead  to  the  very  evil  he  then 
dreaded! 

Her  reflections  increased  her  anguish,  while 
she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  for- 
titude she  had  formerly  exerted,  if  it  had  not 
conducted  her  to  happiness,  had  saved  her  from 
irretrievable  misfortune,  from  Valancourt  him- 
self !  But  in  these  momenta  she  could  not  con- 
gratulate herself  on  the  prudence  that  had  sa- 
ved her ;  she  could  only  lament,  with  bitterest 
anguish,  the  circumstances  which  had  conspi- 
red to  betray  Valancourt  into  a  course  of  life  so 
different  from  that  which  the  virtues,  the  taste, 
and  the  pursuits  of  hia  early  years  had  promi- 
sed ;  but  she  still  loved  him  too  well  to  believe 
that  his  heart  was  even  now  depraved,  though 
his  conduct  had  been  criminal.  An  observation, 
which  had  fallen  from  M.  St  Aubert  more  than 
once,  now  occurred  to  her.  This  young  man, 
said  he,  speaking  of  Valancourt,  has  never  been 
at  Paris  ;  a  remark  that  had  surprised  her  at 
the  time  it  was  uttered,  but  which  she  now  un- 
derstood ;  and  she  exclaimed,  sorrowfully,  O 
Valancourt !  if  such  a  friend  as  my  father  had 
been  with  you  at  Paris — your  noble,  ingenuous 
nature,  would  not  have  fallen  t 

The  sun  was  now  set,  and,  recalling  her 


thoughts  from  their  melancholy  subject,  she 
continued  her  walk;  for  the  pensive  shade  of 
twilight  was  pleasing  to  her,  and  the  nightin- 
gales, from  the  surrounding  groves,  began  to 
answer  each  other  in  the  long-drawn  plaintive 
note  which  always  touched  her  heart ;  while  all 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowery  thickets  that  bound- 
ed the  terrace,  was  awakened  by  the  cool  even- 
ing air,  which  floated  so  lightly  among  their 
leaves,  that  they  scarcely  trembled  as  it  passed. 

Emily  came  at  length  to  the  steps  of  the  pa- 
vilion that  terminated  the  terrace,  and  where 
her  last  interview  with  Valancourt,  before  her 
departure  from  Thou  louse,  had  so  unexpected- 
ly taken  place.  The  door  was  now  shut,  and 
she  trembled,  while  she  hesitated  whether  to 
open  it ;  but  her  wish  to  see  again  a  place  which 
had  been  the  chief  scene  of  ner  former  happi- 
ness, at  length  overcoming  her  reluctance  to  en- 
counter the  painful  regret  it  would  renew,  she 
entered.  The  room  was  obscured  by  a  melan- 
choly shade  ;  but  through  the  opening  lattices, 
darkened  by  the  hanging  foliage  of  the  vines, 
appeared  the  dusky  landscape,  the  Garonne  re- 
flecting the  evening  light,  and  the  west  still 
glowing.  A  chair  was  placed  near  one  of  the 
balconies  as  if  some  person  had  been  sitting 
there,  but  the  other  furniture  of  the  pavilion 
remained  exactly  as  usual,  and  Emily  thought 
it  looked  as  if  it  had  not  once  been  moved  since 
she  set  out  for  Italy.  The  silent  and  deserted 
air  of  the  place  added  solemnity  to  her  emo- 
tions, for  she  heard  only  the  low  whisper  of  the 
breese  as  it  shook  the  leaves  of  the  vines,  and 
the  very  faint  murmur  of  the  Garonne. 

She  seated  herself  in  a  chair,  near  the  lattice, 
and  yielded  to  the  sadness  of  her  heart,  while 
she  recollected  the  circumstances  of  her  parting 
interview  with  Valancourt  on  this  spot.  It  was 
here,  too,  that  she  had  passed  some  of  the  hap- 

Jriest  hours  of  her  life  with  him,  when  her  aunt 
avoured  the  connexion,  for  here  she  had  often 
sat  and  worked,  while  he  conversed  or  read ; 
and  she  now  well  remembered  with  what  dis- 
criminating judgment,  with  whnt  tempered  en- 
ergy, he  used  to  repeat  some  of  the  sublimest 
passages  of  their  favourite  authors ;  how  often 
he  would  pause  to  admire  with  her  their  excel- 
lence, and  with  what  tender  delight  he  would 
listen  to  her  remarks,  and  correct  her  taste. 

And  is  it  possible,  said  Emily,  as  these  recol- 
lections returned — is  it  possible  that  a  mind  so 
susceptible  of  whatever  is  grand  or  beautiful, 
could  stoop  to  low  pursuits,  and  be  subdued  by 
frivolous  temptations  ? 

She  remembered  how  often  she  had  seen  the 
sudden  tear  start  in  his  eye,  and  had  heard  his 
voice  tremble  with  emotion,  while  he  related 
any  great  or  benevolent  action,  or  repeated  a 
sentiment  of  the  same  character.  And  such  a 
mind,  said  she,  such  a  heart,  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  habits  of  a  great  city  ! 
These  recollections  becoming  too  painful  to 
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be  endured^  she  abruptly  left  the  pavilion,  and 
anxious  to  eaeape  from  the  memorials  of  her  de* 
jwrted  happiness,  returned  towards  the  chateau. 
As  she  passed  along  the  terrace,  she  perceived  a 
person  walking  with  a  slow  step  ana  a  deject- 
ed air,  under  the  trees,  at  some  distance.  The 
twilight,  which  was  now  deep,  would  not  allow 
her  to  distinguish  who  it  was,  and  she  imagined 
it  to  be  one  of  the  servants,  till  die  sound  of  her 
steps  seeming  to  reach  him,  he  turned  half  round, 
and  she  thought  she  saw  Valancourt ! 

Whoever  it  was,  he  instantly  struck  among 
the  thickets  on  the  left,  and  disappeared,  while 
Emily,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  place  whence  he 
had  vanished,  and  her  frame  trembling  so  ex- 
cessively that  she  could  scarcely  support  herself, 
remained  for  some  moments  unable  to  quit  the 
spot,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  existence.  With 
her  recollection  her  strength  returned,  and  she 
hurried  towards  the  house,  where  she  did  not 
venture  to  inquire  who  had  been  in  the  gardens, 
lest  she  should  betray  her  emotion ;  and  she  sat 
down  alone,  endeavouring  to  recollect  the  figure, 
air,  and  features  of  the  parson  she  had  just  seen. 
Her  view  of  him,  however,  had  been  so  tran- 
sient, and  the  gloom  had  rendered  it  so  imper- 
fect, that  she  could  remember  nothing  with  ex- 
actness ;  yet  the  general  appearance  of  his  figure, 
and  his  abrupt  departure,  made  her  still  believe 
that  this  person  was  Valancourt.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  she  thought  that  her  fancy,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  idea  of  him,  had  suggest- 
ed his  image  to  her  uncertain  sight :  but  this 
conjecture  was  fleeting.  If  it  was  himself  whom 
she  had  seen,  she  wondered  much  that  he  should 
be  at  Thoulouse,  and  more,  how  he  had  gained 
admittance  into  the  garden ;  but  as  often  as  her 
impatience  prompted  her  to  inquire  whether 
any  stranger  had  been  admitted,  she  was  re- 
strained by  an  unwillingness  to  betray  her 
doubts ;  and  the  evening  was  passed  in  anxious 
conjecture,  and  in  efforts  to  dismiss  the  subject 
from  her  thoughts.  But  these  endeavours  were 
ineffectual,  and  a  thousand  inconsistent  emo- 
tions assailed  her,  whenever  she  fancied  that 
Valancourt  might  be  near  her ;  now  she  dread- 
ed it  to  be  true,  and  now  she  feared  it  to  be 
false ;  and  while  she  constantly  tried  to  per- 
suade herself  that  she  wished  the  person  whom 
she  had  seen  might  not  be  Valancourt,  her  heart 
as  constantly  contradicted  her  reason. 

The  following  day  was  occupied  by  the  visits 
of  several  neighbouring  families,  formerly  inti- 
mate with  Madame  Montoni,  who  came  to  con- 
dole with  Emily  on  her  death,  to  congratulate 
her  upon  the  acquisition  of  these  estates,  and  to 
inquire  about  Montoni,  and  concerning  the 
strange  reports  they  had  heard  of  her  own  situa- 
tion ;  all  which  was  done  with  the  utmost  de- 
corum, and  the  visitors  departed  with  as  much 
composure  as  they  had  arrived. 

Emily  was  wearied  by  these  formalities,  and 
disgusted  by  the  subservient  manners  of  many 


persons,  who  had  thought  her  scarcely  worthy 
of  common  attention,  while  she  was  believed  to 
be  a  dependant  on  Madame  Montoni. 

Surely,  said  she,  there  ib  some  magic  in  wealth, 
which  can  thus  make  persons  pay  their  court  to 
it,  when  it  does  not  even  benefit  themselves. 
How  strange  it  is,  that  a  fool  or  a  knave,  with 
riches,  should  be  treated  with  more  respect  by 
the  world,  than  a  good  man  or  a  wise  man  in 
poverty ! 

It  was  evening  before  she  was  left  alone,  and 
she  then  wished  to  have  refreshed  her  spirits  in 
the  free  sir  of  her  garden ;  but  she  feared  to  go 
thither,  lest  she  should  meet  again  the  person 
whom  she  had  seen  on  the  preceding  night,  and 
he  should  prove  to  be  Valancourt.  The  sus- 
pense and  anxiety  she  suffered  on  this  subject, 
she  found  all  her  efforts  unable  to  control,  and 
her  secret  wish  to  see  Valancourt  once  more, 
though  unseen  by  him,  powerfully  prompted 
her  to  go,  but  prudence  and  a  delicate  pride  re- 
strained her,  and  she  determined  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  throwing  herself  in  his  way,  by 
forbearing  to  visit  the  gardens  for  several  days. 

When,  after  near  a  week,  she  again  ventured 
thither,  she  made  Annette  her  companion,  and 
confined  her  walk  to  the  lower  grounds,  but 
oi ten  started  as  the  leaves  rustletl  m  the  breeze, 
imagining  that  some  person  was  among  the 
thickets ;  and  at  the  turn  of  every  alley  ahc 
iookcu  lorwara  witn  apprehensive  expectation. 
She  pursued  her  walk  thoughtfully  and  silent- 
ly, for  her  agitation  would  not  suffer  her  to  con- 
verse with  Annette,  to  whom,  however,  thought 
and  silence  were  so  intolerable,  that  she  did  not 
scruple  at  length  to  talk  to  her  mistress. 

Dear  madam,  said  she,  why  do  yon  start  so  ? 
one  would  think  you  knew  what  has  happened. 

What  has  happened  ?  said  Emily,  in  a  fal- 
tering voice,  and  trying  to  command  her  emo- 
tion. 

The  night  before  last,  you  know,  madam — 

I  know  nothing,  Annette,  replied  her  lady  in 
a  more  hurried  voice. 

The  night  before  last,  madam,  there  was  a 
robber  in  the  garden. 

A  robber !  said  Emily,  in  an  eager,  yet  doubt- 
ing tone. 

I  suppose  he  was  a  robber,  madam.  What 
else  could  he  be  ? 

Where  did  you  see  him,  Annette  ?  rejoined 
Emily,  looking  round  her,  and  turning  back  to- 
wards the  chateau. 

It  was  not  I  that  saw  him,  madam,  it  was 
Jean,  the  gardener.  It  was  twelve  o'clock  at 
night ;  and  as  he  was  coming  across  the  court 
to  go  the  back  way  into  the  house,  what  should 
he  sec — but  somebody  walking  in  the  avenue 
that  fronts  the  garden  gate !  So,  with  that,  Jean 
guessed  how  it  was,  and  he  went  into  the  house 
for  Ids  gun. 

His  gun  !  exclaimed  Emily. 

Yes,  madam,  his  gun ;  and  then  he  came  out 
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into  the  court  to  watch  him.    Presently  he  sees 
him  come  slowly  down  the  avenue  and  lean  over 
the  garden  gate,  and  look  up  at  the  house  for  a 
long  time ;  and  I  warrant  he  examined  it  well, 
and  settled  what  window  he  should  break  in  at. 
But  the  gun,  said  Emily — the  gun ! 
Yes,  madam,  all  in  good  time.  Presently, 
Jean  says,  the  robber  opened  the  gate,  and  was 
coming  into  the  court,  and  then  he  thought  pro- 
per to  ask  him  his  business ;  so  he  called  out 
again,  and  bade  him  say  who  he  was,  and  what 
he  wanted.    But  the  man  would  do  neither ; 
but  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  passed  into  the 
garden  again.   Jean  knew  then  well  enough 
now  it  was,  and  so  he  fired  after  him. 
Fired !  exclaimed  Emily. 
Yes,  madam,  fired  off  his  gun ; — but,  Holy 
Virgin  !  what  makes  you  look  bo  pale,  madam  r 
The  man  was  not  killed, — I  dare  say ;  but  if  he 
.  was,  his  comrades  carried  him  off:  for,  when 
'  Jean  went  in  the  morning  to  look  for  the  body, 
it  was  gone,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  track 
of  blood  on  the  ground.   Jean  followed  it  that 
.  he  might  find  out  where  the  man  got  into  the 

garden,  but  it  was  lost  in  the  grass,  and-  

Annette  was  interrupted:  for  Emily's  spirits 
died  away,  and  she  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground,  if  the  girl  had  not  caught  her,  and  sup- 
ported her  to  a  bench,  close  to  them. 

When,  after  a  long  absence,  her  senses  re- 
turned, Emily  desired  to  be  led  to  her  apart- 
ment ;  and,  though  she  trembled  with  anxiety 
to  inquire  farther  on  the  subject  of  her  alarm, 
she  found  herself  too  ill  at  present  to  dare  the 
intelligence  which  it  was  possible  she  might  re- 
ceive of  Valancourt.  Having  dismissed  An- 
nette that  she  might  weep  and  think  at  liberty, 
she  endeavoured  to  recollect  the  exact  air  of  the 
person  whom  Bhe  had  seen  on  the  terrace,  and 
still  her  fancy  gave  her  the  figure  of  Valancourt. 
She  had,  indeed,  scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  was  he 
whom  she  had  seen,  ana  at  whom  the  gardener 
had  fired ;  for  the  manner  of  the  latter  person, 
as  described  by  Annette,  was  not  that  of  a  rob- 
ber ;  nor  did  it  appear  probable  that  a  robber 
would  have  come  alone  to  break  into  a  house  so 
spacious  as  this. 

When  Emily  thought  herself  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  listen  to  what  Jean  might  have  to  re- 
late, she  sent  for  him ;  but  he  could  inform  her 
of  no  circumstance  that  might  lead  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  person  who  had  been  shot,  or  of  the 
consequence  of  the  wound ;  and  after  severely 
reprimanding  bim  for  having  fired  with  bullets, 
and  ordering  diligent  inquiry  to  be  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  the  discovery  of  the  wound- 
ed person,  she  dismissed  him,  and  herself  re- 
mained in  the  same  state  of  terrible  suspense. 
All  the  tenderness  she  had  ever  felt  for  Valan- 
court was  recalled  by  the  sense  of  his  danger  : 
and  the  more  she  considered  the  subject,  the 

/more  her  conviction  strengthened  that  it  was  he 
who  had  visited  the  gardens  for  the  purpose  of 


soothing  the  misery  of  disappointed  affection 
amidst  the  scenes  of  his  former  happiness. 

Dear  madam,  said  Annette,  when  she  return* 
ed,  I  never  saw  you  so  affected  before ;  I  dare 
say  the  man  is  not  killed. 

Emily  shuddered,  and  lamented  bitterly  the 
rashness  of  the  gardener  in  having  fired. 

I  knew  you  would  be  angry  enough  about 
that,  madam,  or  I  should  have  told  you  before ; 
and  he  knew  so  too ;  For,  says  he,  Annette,  say 
nothing  about  this  to  my  laav.  She  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house,  so  did  not  hear  the  gun, 
perhaps ;  but  she  would  be  angry  with  me,  if 
she  knew,  seeing  there  is  blood.  But  then,  says 
he,  how  is  one  to  keep  the  garden  clear  if  one  is 
afraid  to  fire  at  a  robber  when  one  sees  him  ? 

No  more  of  this,  said  Emily,  pray  leave  me. 

Annette  obeyed,  and  Emily  returned  to  the 
agonizing  considerations  that  had  assailed  her 
before,  but  which  she,  at  length,  endeavoured 
to  soothe  by  a  new  remark.  If  the  stranger  was 
Valancourt,  it  was  certain  he  had  come  alone, 
and  it  appeared,  therefore,  that  he  had  been 
able  to  quit  the  gardens  without  assistance  ;  a 
circumstance  which  did  not  seem  probable  had 
his  wound  been  dangerous.  With  this  consi- 
deration, she  endeavoured  to  support  herself  du- 
ring the  inquiries  that  were  making  by  her  ser- 
vants in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  day  after  day 
came,  and  still  closed  in  uncertainty  concerning 
this  affair ;  and  Emily,  suffering  m  silence,  at 
length  drooped,  and  sunk  under  the  pressure  of 
her  anxiety.  She  was  attacked  by  a  slow  fever  ; 
and  when  she  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  An- 
nette to  send  for  medical  advice,  the  physician 
prescribed  little  besides  air,  gentle  exercise,  and 
amusement ;  but  how  was  this  last  to  be  ob- 
tained ?  She,  however,  endeavoured  to  abstract 
her  thoughts  from  the  subject  of  her  anxiety,  by 
employing  them  in  promoting  that  happiness  in 
others  which  she  had  lost  herself;  and  when 
the  evening  was  fine,  she  usually  took  an  airing, 
including  in  her  ride  the  cottages  of  some  of  her 
tenants,  on  whose  condition  she  made  such  ob- 
servations as  often  enabled  her,  unasked,  to  ful- 
fil their  wishes. 

Her  indisposition,  and  the  business  she  enga- 
ged in  relative  to  this  estate,  had  already  protract- 
ed her  stay  at  Thoulouse  beyond  the  period  she 
had  formerly  fixed  for  her  departure  to  La  Val- 
lee ;  and  now  she  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
only  place  where  it  seemed  possible  that  certain- 
ty could  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  her  dis- 
tress. But  the  time  was  come  when  her  pre- 
sence was  necessary  at  La  Vallee,  a  letter  from 
the  Lady  Blanche  now  informing  her  that  the 
Count  and  herself,  being  then  at  the  chateau  of 
the  Baron  St  Foix,  proposed  to  visit  her  at  La 
Vallee  on  their  way  home,  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  informed  of  her  arrival  there.  Blanche  add- 
ed, tliat  they  made  this  visit  with  the  hope  of 
inducing  her  to  return  with  them  to  Chatcau- 
le-Blanc. 
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Emily  having  replied  to  the  letter  of  her  friend, 
and  said  that  she  should  he  at  La  Vallee  in  a 
fow  days,  made  hasty  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney; and,  in  thus  leaving  Thoulouse,  endea- 
voured to  support  herself  with  a  belief,  that, 
if  any  fatal  accident  had  happened  to  Valancourt, 
she  must  in  this  interval  nave  heard  of  it. 

On  the  evening  before  her  departure,  she  went 
to  take  leave  of  the  terrace  and  the  pavilion. 
The  day  had  been  sultry,  but  a  light  shower 
that  fell  just  before  sun-set  had  cooled  the  air, 
and  given  that  soft  verdure  to  the  woods  and 
pastures  which  is  so  refreshing  to  the  eye ;  while 
the  rain-drops  still  trembling  on  the  shrubs, 
glittered  in  the  last  yellow  gleam  that  lighted 
up  the  scene,  and  the  air  was  Riled  with  fragrance 
exhaled  by  the  late  shower,  from  herbs  and 
flowers,  and  from  the  earth  itself.  But  the  love- 
ly prospect  which  Emily  beheld  from  the  terrace, 
was  no  longer  viewed  by  her  with  delight;  she 
sighed  deeply  as  her  eye  wandered  over  it ;  and  her 
spirits  were  in  a  state  of  such  dejection,  that  she 
could  not  think  of  her  approaching  return  to  La 
Vallce  without  tears,  ana  seemed  to  mourn  again 
the  death  of  her  father,  as  if  it  had  been  an  event 
of  yesterday.  Having  reached  the  pavilion,  she 
seated  herself  at  the  open  lattice,  and,  while  her 
eye  settled  on  the  distant  mountains  that  over- 
looked Gascony,  still  gleaming  on  the  horizon, 
though  the  sun  bad  now  left  the  plains  below, 
Alas  I  said  she,  I  return  to  your  long-lost  scenes, 
but  shall  meet  no  more  the  parents  that  werewont 
to  render  them  delightful ! — no  more  shall  see 
the  smile  of  welcome,  or  hear  the  well-known 
voice  of  fondness ;— all  will  now  be  cold  and  si- 
lent in  what  was  once  my  happy  home ! 

Tears  stole  down  her  cheek,  as  the  remem- 
brance of  what  that  home  had  been  returned  to 
her ;  but,  after  indulging  her  sorrow  for  some 
time,  she  checked  it,  accusing  herself  of  ingra- 
titude in  forgetting  the  friends  that  she  possess- 
ed, while  she  lamented  those  that  were  depart- 
ed ;  and  she  at  length  left  the  pavilion  and  the 
terrace,  without  having  observed  a  shadow  of 
Valancourt,  or  of  any  other  person. 

CHAP.  L. 

Ah  happy  bu%!  ah  pleating  shade  1 

Ah  fichU  beloved  in  vain! 

Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stxayM, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  I 

1  fcvl  the  Rales  lliat  from  yc  blow 

A  momentary  blivi  be»tow, 

As  waving  frcnh  their  gladsome  wing 

My  weary  soul  they  »ccm  to  soothe. 

Gray. 

On  the  following  morning,  Emily  left  Thou- 
louse at  an  early  hour,  and  reached  La  Vallce 
about  sun-set.  With  the  melancholy  she  ex- 
perienced on  the  review  of  a  place  which  had 
been  the  residence  of  her  parents,  and  the  scene 
of  her  earliest  delight,  was  mingled,  after  the 
first  shock  had  subsided,  a  tender  and  inde- 


scribable pleasure.  For  time  had  so  far  blunted 
the  acutencss  of  her  grief,  that  she  now  courted 
every  scene  that  awakened  the  memory  of  her 
friends;  in  every  room  where  she  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  them,  they  also  seemed  to  live 
again;  and  she  felt  that  La  Vallee  was  still 
her  happiest  home.  One  of  the  first  apartments 
she  visited  was  that  which  had  been  her  father's 
library,  and  here  she  seated  herself  in  his  arm- 
chair, and  while  she  contemplated,  with  tem- 
pered resignation,  the  picture  of  past  times, 
-which  her  memory  gave,  the  tears  she  shed 
could  scarcely  be  called  those  of  grief. 

Soon  after  her  arrival,  she  was  surprised  by 
a  visit  from  the  venerable  M.  Barreaux,  who 
came  impatiently  to  welcome  the  daughter  of 
his  late  respected  neighbour  to  her  long  desert- 
ed home.  Emily  was  comforted  by  the  presence 
of  an  old  friend,  and  they  passed  an  interesting 
hour  in  conversing  of  former  times,  and  in  re- 
lating some  of  the  circumstances  that  had  oc- 
curred to  each  since  they  parted. 

The  evening  was  so  far  advanced,  when  M. 
Barreauxf  left  Emily,  that  she  could  not  visit 
the  garden  that  night;  but, -on  the  following 
morning,  she  traced  its  long-regretted  scenes 
with  fond  impatience  ;  and,  as  ahe  walked  be- 
neath the  groves  which  her  father  had  planted, 
and  where  she  had  so  often  sauntered  in  affec- 
tionate conversation  with  him,  his  countenance, 
his  smile,  even  the  accents  of  his  voice,  returned 
with  exactness  to  her  fancy,  and  her  heart 
melted  to  the  tender  recollections. 

This,  too,  was  his  favourite  season  of  the 
year,  at  which  they  bad  often  together  admired 
the  rich  and  variegated  tints  of  these  woods, 
and  the  magical  effect  of  autumnal  lights  upon 
the  mountains ;  and  now,  the  view  of  these  cir- 
cumstances made  memory  eloquent.  As  she 
wandered  pensively  on,  she  fancied  the  follow- 
ing address 

TO  AUTUMN. 

Swzet  Autumn  !  how  thy  melancholy  grace 
Steals  on  my  heart,  as  through  these  Shades  I  wind  ! 
Soothed  by  thy  breathing  sign,  I  fondly  trace 
Each  lonely  image  of  die  pensive  mind ! 
Loved  scenes,  loved  friends— long  lost !  around  me 
rise, 

And  wake  the  melting  thought,  the  tender  tear ! 
That  tear,  that  thought,  which  more  than  mirth  I 

prise- 
Sweet  as  the  gradual  tint  that  paints  thy  year ! 
Thy  farewell  smile,  with  fond  regret,  I  view. 
Thy  beaming  liphts,  soft  gilding  o'er  the  woods, 
Thy  distant  landscape,  touch'd  with  yellow  hue. 
While  falls  the  lengthen'd  gleam;  thy  winding  floods, 
Now  vcil'd  in  shade,  save  where  the  skiffs  white  sails 
Swell  to  the  breeze,  and  catch  thy  streaming  ray. 
Bui  now,  e'en  now !— the  partial  vision  fails, 
And  the  wave  smiles,  as  sweeps  the  cloud  away  ! 
Emblem  of  life ! — Thus  checquer'd  is  its  plan, 
Thus  joy  succeeds  to  grief— thus  smiles  the  varied 
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One  of  Emily's  earliest  inquiries,  after  her 
arrival  at  La  Vallee,  was  concerning  Theresa, 
her  father's  old  servant,  whom  it  may  be  re- 
membered that  M.  Quesnel  had  turned  from 
the  house,  when  it  was  let,  without  any  provision. 
Understanding  that  she  lived  in  a  cottage  at  no 
great  distance,  Emily  walked  thither,  and,  on 
approaching,  was  pleased  to  see  that  her  habita- 
tion was  pleasantly  situated  on  a  green  slope, 
sheltered  by  a  tuft  of  oaka,  and  had  an  appear- 
ance of  comfort  and  extreme  neatness.  She 
found  the  old  woman  within,  picking  vine- 
stalks,  who,  on  perceiving  her  young  mistress, 
was  nearly  overcome  with  joy. 

Ah!  my  dear  young  lady!  said  she,  I  thought 
I  should  never*  see  you  again  in  this  world, 
when  I  heard  you  was  gone  to  that  outlandish 
country.  I  have  been  hardly  used  since  you 
went ;  I  little  thought  they  would  have  turned 
me  out  of  my  old  roaster's  family  in  my  old 
»»e! 

Emily  lamented  the  circumstance,  and  then 
assured  her  that  she  would  make  her  latter 
days  comfortable,  and  expressed  satisfaction  on 
seeing  her  in  so  pleasant  a  habitation. 

Theresa  thanked  her  with  tears  adding,  Yes, 
mademoiselle,  it  is  a  very  comfortable  home, 
thanks  to  the  kind  friend  who  took  me  out  of 
my  distress  when  you  was  too  far  off  to  help 
me,  and  placed  me  here !  I  little  thought!— 
but  no  more  of  that — 

And  who  was  this  kind  friend  ?  said  Emily  ; 
whoever  it  was,  I  shall  consider  him  as  mine 
also. 

Ah,  mademoiselle  1  that  friend  forbade  me 
to  blaion  the  good  deed'— I  must  not  say  who 
it  was.  But  how  you  are  altered  since  I  saw 
you  last !  You  look  so  pale  now,  and  so  thin, 
too ;  but  then,  there  is  my  old  master's  smile  j 
Yes,  that  will  never  leave  you,  any  more  than 
the  goodness  that  used  to  make  him  smile. 
Alas-a-day  !  the  poor  lost  a  friend  indeed  when 
he  died! 

Emily  was  affected  by  this  mention  of  her 
rather,  which  Theresa  observing,  changed  die 
subject.  I  heard,  mademoiselle,  said  she,  that 
Madame  Cheron  married  a  foreign  gentleman, 
after  all,  and  took  you  abroad;  how  does  she 
do? 

Emily  now  mentioned  her  death.  Alas !  said 
Theresa,  if  she  had  not  been  my  master's  sister, 
I  should  never  have  loved  her ;  she  was  always 
so  cross.  But  how  does  that  dear  young  gentle- 
man do,  M.  Valancourt  ?  he  was  a  handsome 
youth,  and  a  good  one;  is  he  well,  mademoiselle? 

Emily  was  much  agitated. 

A  blessing  on  him  '  continued  Theresa.  Ah, 
my  dear  young  lady,  you  need  not  look  so  shy; 
I  know  all  about  it.  Do  you  think  I  do  not 
know  that  he  loves  you  ?  why,  when  you  was 
away,  mademoiselle,  he  used  to  come  to  the 
chateau  and  walk  about  it,  so  disconsolate!  He 
would  go  into  every  room  in  the  lower  part  of 


the  house,  and  sometimes  he  would  sit  himself 
down  in  a  chair,  with  his  arms  across  and  his 
eyes  on  the  floor,  and  there  he  would  Bit  and 
think,  and  think  for  the  hour  together.  He 
used  to  be  very  fond  of  the  south  parlour,  be- 
cause I  told  him  it  used  to  be  yours ;  and  there 
he  would  stay,  looking  at  the  pictures  which  I 
said  you  drew,  and  playing  upon  your  lute  that 
hung  up  by  the  window ;  and  reading  in  your 
books  till  sun-set ;  and  then  he  must  go  back 
to  his  brother's  chateau.    And  then 

It  is  enough,  Theresa,  said  Emily. — How 
long  have  you  lived  in  this  cottage — and  how 
can  1  serve  you .  will  you  remain  here,  or  re- 
turn and  live  with  me  ? 

Nay,  ma'amselle !  said  Theresa,  do  not  be  so 
shy  to  your  poor  old  servant.  I  am  sure  it  is 
no  disgrace  to  like  such  a  good  young 


A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  Emily. 

Ah !  how  ne  did  love  to  talk  of  you !  I  loved 
him  for  that.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  he  liked 
to  hear  me  talk,  for  he  did  not  say  much  him- 
self. But  I  soon  found  out  what  he  came  to 
the  chateau  about.  Then  he  would  go  into  the 
garden,  and  down  to  the  terrace,  and  sit  under 
that  great  tree  there  for  the  day  together  with 
one  of  your  books  in  his  hand ;  but  he  did  not 
read  much  I  fancy ;  for  one  day  I  happened  to 
go  that  way,  ana  I  heard  somebody  talking. 
Who  can  be  here  ?  says  I :  I  am  sure  I  let  no- 
body into  the  garden  but  the  chevalier!  so  I 
walked  softly  to  see  who  it  could  be ;  and  behold .' 
it  was  the  chevalier  himself,  talking  to  himself 
about  you.  And  he  repeated  your  name,  and 
sighed  so !  and  said  he  had  lost  you  for  ever, 
for  that  you  would  never  return  for  him.  I 
thought  he  was  out  in  his  reckoning  there,  but 
I  said  nothing,  and  Btole  away. 

No  more  of  this  trifling,  said  Emily,  awaken- 
ing from  her  reverie:  it  displeases  me. 

But  when  M.  Quesnel  let  the  chateau,  I 
thought  it  would  have  broke  the  chevalier's 
heart. 

Theresa,  said  Emily  seriously,  you  must  name 
the  chevalier  no  more ! 

Not  name  him,  mademoiselle!  cried  Theresa: 
what  times  are  come  up,  now  ?  Why,  I  love  the 
chevalier  next  to  my  old  master  and  you, 
mademoiselle. 

Perhaps  your  love  was  not  well  bestowed, 
then,  replied  Emily,  trying  to  conceal  her  tears ; 
but,  however  that  might  be,  we  shall  meet  no 
more. 

Meet  no  more!— -not  well  bestowed!  exclaim- 
ed Theresa.  What  do  I  hear?  No,  mademoi- 
selle, my  love  was  well  bestowed,  for  it  was  the 
Chevalier  Valancourt  who  gave  me  this  cottage, 
and  has  supported  me  in  my  old  sge,  ever  since 
M.  Quesnel  turned  me  from  my  master's  house. 

The  Chevalier  Valancourt!  said  Emily,  trem- 
bling extremely. 

Yes,  mademoiselle,  he  himself,  though  he 
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made  roe  promise  not  to  tell;  but  how  could 
one  help,  when  one  heard  him  ill  spoken  of? 
Ah!  dear  young  lady,  you  may  well  weep  if 
you  have  behaved  unkindly  to  him,  for  a  more 
tender  heart  than  his  never  young  gentleman 
had.  He  found  me  out  in  my  distress,  when 
you  was  too  far  off  to  help  me ;  and  M.  Quesnel 
refused  to  do  so,  and  bade  me  go  to  service 
again. — Alas  !  I  was  too  old  for  that ! — The 
chevalier  found  me,  and  bought  roe  this  cottage, 
and  gave  me  money  to  furnish  it,  and  bade  me 
seek  out  another  poor  woman  to  live  widi  me  ; 
and  he  ordered  his  brother's  steward  to  pay  me 
every  quarter  that  which  has  supported  me  in 
comfort.  Think,  then,  mademoiselle,  whether 
I  have  not  reason  to  speak  well  of  the  chevalier. 
And  there  are  others  who  could  have  afforded  it 
better  than  he ;  and  I  am  afraid  he  has  hurt 
himself  by  his  generosity,  for  quarter-day  is 

Sone  by  long  since,  and  no  money  for  me !  But 
o  not  weep  so,  mademoiselle:  you  arc  not 
sorry  surely  to  hear  of  the  poor  chevalier's 
goodness  ? 

Sorry !  said  Emily,  and  wept  the  more.  But 
how  long  is  it  since  you  have  seen  him  ? 

Not  this  many  a  day,  mademoiselle. 

When  did  you  hear  of  him?  inquired  Emily, 
with  increased  emotion. 

Alas !  never  since  he  went  away  so  suddenly 
into  Languedoc;  and  he  was  but  just  come 
from  Pans  then,  or  I  should  have  seen  him  I 
am  sure.  Quarter-day  is  gone  by  long  since, 
and,  as  I  said,  no  money  for  me ;  andl  begin  to 
fear  some  harm  has  happened  to  him ;  and  if 
I  was  not  so  far  from  Kstuviere  and  so  lame,  I 
should  have  gone  to  inquire  before  this  time ; 
and  I  have  nobody  to  send  so  far. 

Emily's  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  Valancourt 
was  now  scarcely  endurable;  and  since  pro- 
priety would  not  suffer  her  to  send  to  the  cha- 
teau of  his  brother,  she  requested  that  Theresa 
would  immediately  hire  some  person  to  go  to 
his  steward  from  herself;  and,  when  he  asked 
for  the  quarterage  due  to  her,  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  Valancourt.  But  she  first  made 
Theresa  promise  never  to  mention  her  name  in 
this  affair,  or  ever  with  that  of  the  Chevalier 
Valancourt ;  and  her  former  faithfulness  to  M. 
St  Aubert  induced  Emily  to  confide  in  her  as- 
surances. Theresa  now  joyfully  undertook  to 
procure  a  person  for  this  errand;  and  then 
Emily,  after  giving  her  a  sura  of  money  to  sup- 
ply her  with  present  comforts,  returned  with 
spirits  heavily  oppressed  to  her  home,  lamenting, 
more  than  ever,  that  a  heart  possessed  of  so 
much  benevolence  as  Valancourt's  should  have 
been  contaminated  by  the  vices  of  the  world ; 
but  affected  by  the  delicate  affection  which  his 
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Meanwhile  Count  de  Villefort  and  Lady 
Blanche  had  passed  a  pleasant  fortnight  at  the 
Chateau  de  St  Foix,  with  the  Baron  and  Baroness, 
during  which  they  made  frequent  excursions 
among  the  mountains,  and  were  delighted  with 
the  romantic  wildnesa  of  the  Pyrenean  scenery. 
It  was  with  regret  that  the  Count  bade  adieu  to 
Ins  old  friends,  although  with  the  hope  of  being 
soon  united  with  them  in  one  family ;  for  it  was 
settled  thatM.  St  Foix,  who  now  attended  them 
into  Gasconv,  should  receive  the  hand  of  the 
Ladv  Blancne,  upon  their  arrival  at  Chateau- 
le-Blanc.  As  the  road  from  the  Baron's  resi- 
dence to  La  Vallee,  was  over  some  of  the  wild- 
est tracks  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  where  a  carriage- 
wheel  had  never  passed,  the  Count  hired  mules 
for  himself  and  his  family,  as  well  as  a  couple 
of  stout  guides,  who  were  well  armed ;  inform- 
ed of  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  who 
boasted,  too,  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
every  brake  and  dingle  in  the  way ;  could  tell 
the  names  of  all  the  highest  points  of  this  chain 
of  Alps,  knew  every  forest  that  spread  along 
the  narrow  valleys,  the  shallowest  part  of  every 
torrent  they  must  cross,  and  the  exact  distance 
of  every  goat-herd's  and  hunter's  cabin,  they 
should  nave  occasion  to  pass — which  last  article 
of  learning  required  no  very  capacious  memory, 
for  even  such  simple  inhabitants  were  but  thin- 
ly scattered  over  these  wilds. 

The  Count  left  the  Chateau  de  St  Foix  early 
in  the  morning,  with  the  intention  of  passing 
the  night  at  a  little  inn  upon  the  mountains, 
about  half  way  to  La  Vallee,  of  which  his  guides 
had  informed  him  ;  and  though  this  was  fre- 
quented chiefly  by  the  Spanish  muleteers  on 
their  route  into  France,  and,  of  course,  would 
afford  only  sorry  accommodation,  the  Count 
had  no  alternative,  for  it  was  the  only  place 
like  an  inn  on  the  road. 

After  a  day  of  admiration  and  fatigue,  the 
travellers  found  themselves,  about  sunset,  in  a 
woody  valky,overlooked  on  every  side  by  abrupt 
heights.  They  had  proceeded  for  many  leagues 
without  seeing  a  human  habitation,  and  had 
only  heard  now  and  then  at  a  distance  the  me- 
lancholy tinkling  of  a  sheep-bell :  but  now  they 
caught  the  notes  of  merry  music,  and  presently 
saw  within  a  little  green  recess  among  the  rocks,  a 
group  of  mountaineers  tripping  through  a  dance. 
The  Count,  who  could  not  look  upon  the  hap- 
piness any  more  than  on  the  misery  of  others 
with  indifference,  halted  to  enjoy  this  scene  of 
simple  pleasure.   The  group  before  him  con- 
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slated  of  French  and  Spanish  peasants,  the  in- 
habitants of  a  neighbouring  hamlet,  some  of 
whom  were  performing  a  sprightly  dance,  the 
women  with  castanets  in  their  hands,  to  the 
sounds  of  a  lute  and  a  tamborine,  till,  from  the 
brisk  melody  of  France,  the  music  softened  into 
a  alow  movement,  to  which  two  female  peasants 
danced  a  Spanish  pavan. 

The  Count,  comparing  this  with  the  scenes 
of  such  gaiety  as  he  had  witnessed  at  Paris, 
where  false  taste  painted  the  features,  and, 
while  it  vainly  triea  to  supply  the  glow  of  na- 
ture, concealed  the  charms  of  animation — where 
affectation  so  often  distorted  the  air,  and  vice 
V  perverted  the  manners — dghed  to  think  that  na- 
tural graces  and  innocent  pleasures  flourished 
in  the  wilds  of  solitude,  while  they  drooped 
amidst  the  concourse  of  polished  society.  But 
the  lengthened  shadows  reminded  the  travellers 
that  they  had  no  time  to  lose ;  and  leaving  the 
joyous  group,  they  pursued  their  way  towards 
the  little  inn,  which  was  to  shelter  them  from 
the  night. 

The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  now  threw  a  yel- 
low gleam  upon  the  forests  of  pine  and  chesnut 
that  swept  down  the  lower  region  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  gave  resplendent  tints  to  the  snowy 
points  above.  But  soon  even  this  light  faded 
fast,  and  the  scenery  assumed  a  more  tremen- 
dous appearance,  invested  with  the  obscurity  of 
twilight.  Where  the  torrent  had  been  seen  it 
was  now  only  heard ;  where  the  wild  cliffs  had 
dinplayed  every  variety  of  form  and  attitude,  a 
dark  mass  of  mountains  now  alone  appeared  ; 
and  the  vale  which  far,  far  below  had  opened 
its  dreadful  chasm,  the  eye  could  no  longer  fa- 
thom. A  melancholy  gleam  still  lingered  on 
the  summits  of  the  highest  Alps,  overlooking 
the  deep  repose  of  evening,  and  seeming  to  make 
the  stillness  of  the  hour  more  awfuL 

Blanche  viewed  the  scene  in  silence,  and  lis- 
tened with  enthusiasm  to  the  murmur  of  the 
pines,  that  extended  in  dark  lines  along  the 
mountains,  and  to  the  faint  voice  of  the  izard 
among  the  rocks,  that  came  at  intervals  on  the 
air.  But  her  enthusiasm  sunk  into  apprehen- 
sion, when,  as  the  shadows  deepened,  she  look- 
ed upon  the  doubtful  precipice  that  bordered 
the  road,  as  well  as  on  the  various  fantastic 
forms  of  danger  that  glimmered  through  the 
obscurity  beyond  it ;  and  she  asked  her  father 
how  far  they  were  from  the  inn,  and  whether 
he  did  not  consider  the  road  to  be  dangerous  at 
this  late  hour.  The  Count  repeated  the  first 
question  to  the  guides,  who  returned  a  doubt- 
ful answer,  adding,  that  when  it  was  darker,  it 
would  be  safest  to  rest  till  the  moon  rose.  It 
is  scarcely  safe  to  proceed  now,  said  the  Count ; 
but  the  guides  assuring  him  that  there  was  no 
danger,  went  on.  Blanche,  revived  by  this  as- 
surance, again  indulged  a  pensive  pleasure  as 


spreading  its  tints  over  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains, and  stealing  from  the  eye  every  minuter 
feature  of  the  scene,  till  the  grand  outlines  of 
nature  alone  remained.  Then  fell  the  silent 
dews  ;  and  every  wild  flower  and  aromatic  plant 
that  bloomed  among  the  cliffs  breathed  forth  its 
sweetness ;  then,  too,  when  the  mountain-bee 
had  crept  into  its  blossomed  bed,  and  the  hum 
of  every  little  insect  that  had  floated  gaily  in 
the  sun-beam,  was  hushed,  the  sound  of  many 
Btreams,  not  heard  till  now,  murmured  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  bats  alone,  of  all  the  animals  inha- 
biting this  region,  seemed  awake;  and  while 
they  flitted  across  the  silent  path  which  Blanche 
was  pursuing,  she  remembered  the  following 
lines  which  Emily  had  given  her  :— 

TO  THE  BAT. 

Fhom  haunt  of  man,  from  day's  obtrusive  glare, 
Thou  shroud  'tX  thee  in  the  ruin's  ivy'd  tower, 
Or  in  some  shadowy  glen's  romantic  bower, 
Where  wizard  forms  their  mystic  charms  prepare, 
Where  Horror  lurks,  and  ever-boding  Care  ! 
But,  at  the  sweet  and  aQcnt  cv'ning  hour, 
When  closed  in  sleep  is  ev'ry  languid  flow'r, 
Thou  lorest  to  sport  upon  the  twilight  air, 
Mocking  the  eye  that  would  thy  course  pursue, 
In  many  a  wanton  round ;  elastic,  gay, 
Thou  flitt'st  athwart  the  pensive  wanderer's  way, 
As  his  lone  footsteps  print  the  mountain-dew. 
From  Indian  isles  thou  earnest,  with  Summer'*  car, 
Twilight  thy  love— thy  guide  her  beaming  star  1 

To  a  warm  imagination,  the  dubious  forms 
that  float  lialf- veiled  in  darkness,  afford  a  higher 
delight  than  the  most  distinct  scenery  that  the 
sun  can  shew.  While  the  fancy  thus  wanders 
over  landscapes  partly  of  its  own  creation,  a 
sweet  complacency  steals  upon  the  mind,  and 

Refines  it  all  to  subtlest  feeling, 
Bids  the  tear  of  rapture  roll. 

The  distant  note  of  a  torrent,  the  weak  trem- 
bling of  the  breeze  among  the  woods,  or  the  far- 
off  sound  of  a  human  voice,  now  lost  and  heard 
again,  are  circumstances  which  wonderfully 
heighten  the  enthusiastic  tone  of  the  mind. 
The  young  St  Foix,  who  saw  the  presentations 
of  a  fervid  fancy,  and  felt  whatever  enthusiasm 
could  suggest,  sometimes  interrupted  the  silence 
which  the  rest  of  the  party  seemed  by  mutual 
consent  to  preserve,  remarking  and  pointing  out 
to  Blanche  the  most  striking  effect  of  the  hour 
upon  the  scenery  ;  while  Blanche,  whose  appre- 
hensions were  beguiled  by  the  conversation  of 
her  lover,  yielded  to  the  taste  so  congenial  to 
his,  and  they  conversed  in  a  low,  restrained 
voice,  the  effect  of  the  pensive  tranquillity  which 
twilight  and  the  scene  inspired,  rather  than  of 
any  fear  that  they  should  be  heard.  But  while 
the  heart  was  thus  soothed  to  tenderness,  St 
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Foix  gradually  mingled  with  his  admiration  of 
the  country  a  mention  of  his  affection ;  and  he 
continued  to  speak,  and  Blanche  to  listen,  till 
the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the  magical  il- 
lusions of  twilight  were  remembered  no  more. 

The  shadows  of  evening  soon  shifted  to  the 
gloom  of  night,  which  was  somewhat  anticipa- 
ted by  the  vapours,  that,  gathering  fast  round 
the  mountains,  rolled  in  dark  wreaths  along  their 
sides  ;  and  the  guides  proponed  to  rest  till  the 
moon  should  rise,  adding,  that  they  thought  a 
storm  was  coming  on.  As  they  looked  round 
for  a  spot  that  might  afford  some  kind  of  shel- 
ter, an  object  was  perceived  obscurely  through 
the  dusk,  on  a  point  of  rock,  a  little  way  down 
the  mountain,  which  they  imagined  to  be  a 
hunter's  or  a  shepherd's  cabin,  and  the  party 
with  cautious  steps  proceeded  towards  it.  Their 
labour,  however,  was  not  rewarded,  or  their  ap- 
prehensions soothed ;  for,  on  reaching  the  object 
of  their  search,  they  discovered  a  monumental 
cross,  which  marked  the  spot  to  have  been  pol- 
luted by  murder. 

The  darkness  would  not  permit  them  to  read 
the  inscription ;  but  the  guides  knew  this  to  be 
•  cross  raised  to  the  memory  of  a  Count  de  Be- 
liard,  who  had  been  murdered  here  by  a  horde 
of  banditti  that  had  infested  this  part  of  the 
Pyrenees  a  few  years  before ;  and  the  uncom- 
mon size  of  the  monument  seemed  to  justify  the 
supposition  that  it  was  erected  for  a  person  of 
some  distinction.  Blanche  shuddered  as  she 
listened  to  some  horrid  particulars  of  the  Count's 
fate,  which  one  of  the  guides  related  in  a  low, 
restrained  tone,  as  if  the  sound  of  his  own  voice 
frightened  him  ;  but  while  they  lingered  at  the 
cross,  attending  to  his  narrative,  a  flash  of  light- 
ning glanced  upon  the  rocks,  thunder  muttered 
at  a  distance,  and  the  travellers,  now  alarmed, 
quitted  this  scene  of  solitary  horror  in  search  of 
shelter. 

Having  regained  their  former  track,  the guides, 
as  they  passed  on,  endeavoured  to  interest  the 
Count  by  various  stories  of  robbery,  and  even 
of  murder,  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the 
very  places  they  must  unavoidably  pass,  with 
accounts  of  their  own  dauntless  courage  and 
wonderful  escapes.  The  chief  guide,  or  rather 
he  who  was  the  roost  completely  armed,  draw- 
ing forth  one  of  the  four  pistols  that  were  tuck- 
ed into  his  belt,  swore  that  it  had  shot  three 
robbers  within  the  year.  He  then  brandished 
a  clasp-knife  of  enormous  length,  and  was  go- 
ing to  recount  the  wonderful  execution  it  had 
done,  when  St  Foix,  perceiving  that  Blanche 
was  terrified,  interrupted  him.  The  Count, 
meanwhile,  secretly  laughing  at  the  terrible  his- 
tories and  extravagant  boastings  of  the  man,  re- 
solved to  humour  nim,  and,  telling  Blanche  in 
a  whisper  his  design,  began  to  recount  some  ex- 
ploits of  his  own,  which  infinitely  exceeded  any 
related  by  the  guide. 


To  these  surprising  circumstances  he  so  art- 
fully gave  the  colouring  of  truth,  that  the  cou- 
rage of  the  guides  was  visibly  affected  by  them, 
who  continued  silent  long  after  the  Count  had 
ceased  to  speak.  The  loquacity  of  the  chief  " 
hero  thus  hud  asleep,  the  vigilance  of  his  eyes 
and  ears  seemed  more  thoroughly  awakened,  for 
he  listened,  with  much  appearance  of  anxiety, 
to  the  deep  thunder  which  murmured  at  inter- 
vals, and  often  paused,  as  the  breeze,  that  was 
now  rising,  rushed  among  the  pines.  But  when 
he  made  a  sudden  halt  before  a  tuft  of  cork 
trees  that  projected. over  the  road,  and  drew 
forth  a  pistol,  before  he  would  venture  to  brave 
the  banditti  which  might  lurk  behind  it,  the 
Count  could  no  longer  refrain  from  laughter. 

Having  now,  however,  arrived  at  a  level  spot, 
somewhat  sheltered  from  the  air  by  overhang- 
ing cliffs,  and  by  a  wood  of  larch  that  rose  over 
a  precipice  on  the  left,  and  the  guides  being  yet 
ignorant  how  far  they  were  from  the  inn,  the 
travellers  determined  to  rest  till  the  moon  should 
rise  or  the  storm  disperse.  Blanche,  recalled  to 
a  sense  of  the  present  moment,  looked  on  the 
surrounding  gloom  with  terror  ;  but  giving  her 
hand  to  St  Foix,  she  alighted,  and  the  whole 
party  entered  a  kind  of  cave,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  which  was  only  a  shallow  cavity,  form- 
ed by  the  curve  of  impending  rocks.  A  light 
being  struck,  a  fire  was  kindled,  whose  blaze 
afforded  some  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  no 
small  comfort,  for  though  the  day  had  been  hot, 
the  night  air  of  this  mountainous  region  was 
chilling  ;  a  fire  was  partly  necessary  also  to 
keep  off  the  wolves,  with  which  those  wilda  j 
were  infested. 

Provisions  being  spread  upon  a  projection  of 
the  rock,  the  Count  and  his  family  partook  of 
a  supper,  which,  in  a  scene  less  rude,  would  cer- 
tain fy  have  been  thought  less  excellent.  When 
the  repast  was  finished,  St  Foix,  impatient  for 
the  moon,  sauntered  along  the  precipice,  to  a 
point  that  fronted  the  east;  but  all  was  yet 
wrapped  in  gloom,  and  the  silence  of  night  was 
broken  only  by  the  murmuring  of  woods,  that 
waved  far  below,  or  by  distant  thunder,  and 
now  and  then  by  the  faint  voices  of  the  party 
he  had  quitted.  He  viewed,  with  emotions  of 
awful  sublimity,  the  long  volumes  of  sulphu- 
reous clouds  that  floated  along  the  upper  and 
middle  regions  of  the  air,  and  the  lightnings 
that  flashed  from  them,  sometimes  silently,  and 
at  others  followed  by  sullen  peak  of  thunder, 
which  the  mountains  feebly  prolonged,  while 
the  whole  horizon,  and  the  abyss  on  which  he 
stood,  were  discovered  in  the  momentary  light. 
Upon  the  succeeding  darkness,  the  flre  which 
had  been  kindled  in  the  cave  threw  a  partial 
gleam,  illumining  some  points  of  the  opposite 
rocks,  and  the  summits  01  pine-woods  that  nung 
beetling  on  the  cliffs  below,  while  their  recesses 
seemed  to  frown  in  deeper  shade. 
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St  Foix  stopped  to  observe  the  picture  which 
the  party  in  the  cave  presented,  where  the  ele- 
gant form  of  Blanche  wan  finely  contrasted  by 
the  majestic  figure  of  the  Count,  who  was  seat- 
ed by  her  on  a  rude  stone,  and  each  was  ren- 
dered more  impressive  by  the  grotesque  habits 
and  strong  features  of  the  guides  and  other  at- 
tendants, who  were  in  the  oack  ground  of  the 
piece.  The  effect  of  the  light,  too,  was  inte- 
resting ;  on  the  surrounding  figures  it  threw  a 
strong,  though  pale  gleam,  and  glittered  on 
their  bright  arms  ;  while  upon  the  foliage  of  a 
gigantic  larch,  that  impended  its  shade  over  the 
cliff  above,  appeared  a  red,  dusky  tint,  deepen- 
ing almost  imperceptibly  into  the  blackness  of 
night. 

\\  hile  St  Foix  contemplated  the  scene,  the 
moon,  broad  and  yellow,  rose  over  the  eastern 
■'  summits,  from  among  embattled  clouds,  and 
shewed  dimly  the  grandeur  of  the  heavens,  the 
mass  of  vapours  that  rolled  half  way  down  the 
precipice  beneath,  and  the  doubtful  mountains. 

What  dreadful  pleasure!  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  Bhipwreck'd  mariner  on  desert  coast, 
And  view  the  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  tost 
In  billows  length'ning  to  the  horizon  round  I 

The  MitutrcL 

r  rom  this  romantic  reverie  he  was  awakened 
by  the  voices  of  the  guides  repeating  his  name, 
which  was  reverberated  from  cliff  to  cliff,  till 
an  huodred  tongues  seemed  to  call  him  ;  when  he 
soon  quieted  the  fears  of  the  Count  and  the  Lady 
Blanche,  by  returning  to  the  cave.  As  the  storm, 
however,  seemed  approaching,  they  did  not  quit 
their  place  of  shelter ;  and  the  Count,  seated 
between  his  daughter  and  St  Foix,  endeavour- 
ed to  divert  the  fears  of  the  former,  and  con- 
versed on  subjects  relating  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  scene,  among  which  they  wandered.  He 
spoke  of  the  mineral  and  fossil  substances  found 
in  the  depths  of  these  mountains ;  the  veins  of 
marble  and  granite  with  which  they  abounded ; 
the  strata  of  shells  discovered  near  their  sum- 
mits, many  thousand  fathom  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  at  a  vast  distance  from  its  present 
shore ;  of  the  tremendous  chasms  and  caverns 
of  the  rocks,  the  grotesque  form  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  various  phenomena  that  seem  to 
sump  upon  the  world  the  history  of  the  deluge. 
From  the  natural  history  he  descended  to  the 
mention  of  events  and  circumstances  connected 
with  the  civil  story  of  the  Pyrenees ;  named 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  fortresses  which 
France  and  Spain  had  erected  in  the  passes  of 
these  mountains ;  and  gave  a  brief  account  of 
some  celebrated  sieges  and  encounters  in  early 
times,  when  Ambition  first  frightened  Solitude 
from  these  her  deep  recesses,  made  her  moun- 
tains, which  before  had  echoed  only  to  the  tor- 
rent s  : 


when  man's  first  footsteps  in  her  sacred  haunts 

had  left  the  print  of  blood ! 

As  Blanche  sat,  attentive  to  the  narrative, 
that  rendered  the  scenes  doubly  interesting,  and 
resigned  to  solemn  emotion,  while  she  consider- 
ed that  she  was  on  the  very  ground  once  pollu- 
ted tty  these  events,  her  reverie  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  a  sound  that  came  in  the  wind 
—it  was  the  distant  bark  of  a  watch  dog.  The 
travellers  listened  with  eager  hope,  and,  as  the 
wind  blew  stronger,  fancied  that  the  sound 
came  from  no  great  distance ;  and  the  guides 
having  little  doubt  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
inn  they  were  in  search  of,  the  Count  determi- 
ned to  pursue  his  way.  The  moon  now  afford- 
ed a  stronger,  though  still  an  uncertain  light,  as 
she  moved  among  broken  clouds ;  and  the  tra- 
vellers, led  by  the  sound,  recommenced  their 
journey  along  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  prece- 
ded by  a  single  torch,  that  now  contended  with 
the  moonlight ;  for  the  guides,  believing  they 
should  reach  the  inn  soon  after  sun-set,  had 
neglected  to  provide  more.   In  silent  caution 
they  followed  the  sound,  which  was  heard  but 
at  intervals,  and  which,  after  some  time,  entire- 
ly ceased.   The  guides  endeavoured,  however, 
to  point  their  course  to  the  quarter  whence  it 
had  issued ;  but  the  deep  roaring  of  a  torrent 
soon  seised  their  attention,  and  presently  they 
came  to  a  tremendous  chasm  of  the  mountain, 
which  seemed  to  forbid  all  farther  progress. 
Blanche  alighted  from  her  mule,  as  did  the 
Count  and  St  Foix,  while  the  guides  traversed 
the  edge  in  search  of  a  bridge,  which,  however 
rude,  might  convey  them  to  die  opposite  side  ; 
and  they  at  length  confessed,  what  the  Count 
had  begun  to  suspect,  that  they  had  been  for 
some  time  doubtful  of  their  way,  and  were  now 
certain  only  that  they  had  lost  it. 

At  a  little  distance  was  discovered  a  rude  and 
dangerous  passage,  formed  by  an  enormous  pine, 
which,  thrown  across  the  chasm,  united  the  op- 
posite precipices,  and  which  had  been  felled  pro- 
bably by  the  hunter  to  facilitate  his  chace  of  the 
izaru  or  the  wolf.  The  whole  party,  the  guides 
excepted,  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  crossing 
this  Alpine  bridge,  whose  sides  afforded  no  kind 
of  defence,  and  from  which  to  fall  was  to  die. 
The  guides,  however,  prepared  to  lead  over  the 
mules,  while  Blanche  stood  trembling  on  the 
brink,  and  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  waters, 
which  were  seen  descending  from  rocks  above, 
overhung  with  lofty  pines,  and  thence  precipi- 
tating themselves  into  the  deep  abyss,  where 
their  white  surges  gleamed  faintly  in  the  moon- 
light.  The  poor  animals  proceeded  over  this 
perilous  bridge  with  instinctive  caution,  neither 
frightened  by  the  noise  of  the  cataract,  or  de- 
ceived by  the  gloom  which  the  impending  fo- 
liage threw  athwart  their  way.   It  was  now 
that  the  solitary  torch,  which  had  been  hither- 
to of  little  service,  was  found  to  be  ai 
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blc  treasure ;  and  Blanche,  terrified,  shrinking, 
but  endeavouring  to  recollect  all  her  firmness 
and  presence  of  mind,  preceded  by  her  lover, 
and  supported  by  her  father,  followed  the  red 
gleam  of  the  torch  in  safety  to  the  opposite 
cliff. 

As  they  went  on,  the  heights  contracted  and 
formed  a  narrow  pass,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
the  torrent  they  had  just  crossed  was  heard  to 
thunder.   But  they  were  again  cheered  by  the 
bark  of  a  dog  keeping  watch,  perhaps  over 
the  flocks  of  the  mountains,  to  protect  them 
from  the  nightly  descent  of  the  wolves.  The 
sound  was  much  nearer  than  before ;  and  while 
they  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  soon  reaching  a 
place  of  repose,  a  light  was  seen  to  glimmer  at 
a  distance.  It  appeared  at  a  height  considerably 
above  the  level  of  their  path,  and  was  lost  and 
seen  again,  as  if  the  waving  branches  of  trees 
sometimes  excluded  and  then  admitted  its  rays. 
The  guides  hallooed  with  all  their  strength,  but 
the  sound  of  no  human  voice  was  heard  in  re 
turn  ;  and  at  length,  as  a  more  effectual  means 
of  making  themselves  known,  they  fired  a  pis- 
tol.   But  while  they  listened  in  anxious  expec- 
tation, the  noise  of  the  explosion  was  alone 
heard  echoing  among  the  rocks,  and  it  gradually 
sunk  into  silence,  which  no  friendly  hint  of  man 
disturbed.   The  light,  however,  that  had  been 
seen  before,  now  became  plainer,  and  soon  after 
voices  were  heard  indistinctly  on  the  wind ;  but 
upon  the  guides  repeating  the  call,  the  voices 
suddenly  ceased,  and  the  light  disappeared. 

The  Lady  Blanche  was  now  almost  sinking 
beneath  the  pressure  of  anxiety,  fatigue,  and 
apprehension ;  and  the  united  efforts  of  the 
Count  and  St  Foix  could  scarcely  support  her 
spirits.  As  they  continued  to  advance,  an  ob- 
ject was  perceived  on  a  point  of  rock  above, 
which,  the  strong  rays  of  the  moon  then  falling 
en  it,  appeared  to  be  a  watch-tower.  The  Count, 
from  its  situation  and  some  other  circumstances, 
had  little  doubt  that  it  was  such  ;  and  believing 
that  the  light  had  proceeded  from  thence,  he  en- 
deavoured to  re-animate  his  daughter's  spirits 
by  the  near  prospect  of  shelter  and  repose, 
which,  however  rude  the  accommodation,  a 
ruined  watch-tower  might  afford. 

Numerous  watch-towers  have  been  erected 
among  the  Pyrenees,  said  the  Count,  anxious 
only  to  call  Blanche's  attention  from  the  subject 
of  her  fears;  and  the  method  by  which  they 
give  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
is,  you  know,  by  fires  kindled  on  the  summits  of 
these  edifices.  Signals  have  thus  sometimes  been 
communicated  from  post  to  post  along  a  frontier 
line  of  several  hundred  miles  in  length.  Then, 
as  occasion  may  require,  the  lurking  armies 
emerge  from  their  fortresses  and  the  forests,  and 
march  forth,  to  defend,  perhaps,  the  entrance  of 
some  grand  pass,  where,  planting  themselves  on 
the  heights,  they  assail  their  astonished  enemies, 
who  wind  along  the  glen  below,  with  fragments 


of  the  shattered  cliff,  and  pour  death  and  defeat 
upon  them.  The  ancient  forts  and  watch-towers, 
overlooking  the  grand  passes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
ore  carefully  preserved ;  but  some  of  those  in  in- 
ferior stations  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into  de- 
cay, and  are  now  frequently  converted  into  the 
more  peaceful  habitation  of  the  hunter  or  the 
shepherd,  who  after  a  day  of  toil  retires  hither, 
and,  with  his  faithful  dogs,  forgets,  near  a  cheer- 
ful blaze,  the  labour  of  the  chace,  or  the  anxiety 
of  collecting  his  wandering  flocks,  while  he  W 
sheltered  from  the  nightly  storm. 

But  are  they  always  thus  peacefully  inha- 
bited ?  said  the  Lady  Blanche. 

No,  replied  the  Count,  they  are  sometimes  the 
asylum  of  French  and  Spanish  smugglers,  who 
cross  the  mountains  with  contraband  goods  from 
their  respective  countries,  and  the  latter  are  par- 
ticularly numerous,  against  whom  strong  parties 
of  the  king's  troops  are  sometimes  sent.  But  the 
desperate  resolution  of  these  adventurers,  who, 
knowing  that  if  they  arc  taken  they  must  expi- 
ate the  breach  of  the  law  by  the  most  cruel 
death,  travel  in  large  parties  well  armed,  often 
daunts  the  courage  of  the  soldiers.  The  smug- 
glers, who  seek  only  safety,  never  engage  when 
they  can  possibly  avoid  it ;  the  military  also, 
who  know  that  in  these  encounters  danger  is 
certain,  and  glory  almost  unattainable,  are 
equally  reluctant  to  fight ;  an  engagement  there- 
fore very  seldom  happens  ;  but  when  it  does,  it 
never  concludes  till  after  the  most  desperate  and 
bloody  conflict.    You  arc  inattentive,  Blanche, 
added  the  Count ;  I  have  wearied  you  with  a  dull 
subject ;  but  see,  yonder,  in  the  moon-light,  is 
the  edifice  we  have  been  in  search  of,  and  we 
are  fortunate  to  be  so  near  it  before  the  storm 
bursts. 

Blanche  looking  up,  perceived  that  they  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  on  whose  summit  the 
building  stood,  but  no  light  now  issued  from  it ; 
die  barking  of  the  dog,  too,  had  for  some  time 
ceased ;  and  the  guides  began  to  doubt  whether 
this  was  really  the  object  of  their  search.  From 
the  distance  at  which  they  surveyed  it,  shewn 
imperfectly  by  a  cloudy  moon,  it  appeared  to  be 
of  more  extent  than  a  single  wateh-tower;  but 
die  difficulty  was  how  to  ascend  the  height, 
whose  abrupt  declivities  seemed  to  afford  no 
kind  of  path-way. 

While  the  guides  carried  forward  the  torch 
to  examine  the  cliff,  the  Count  remaining  with 
Blanche  and  St  Foix  at  its  foot,  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  woods,  endeavoured  again  to  beguile 
the  time  by  conversation,  but  again  anxiety  ab- 
stracted the  mind  of  Blanche  ;  and  he  then  con- 
sulted apart  with  St  Foix,  whether  it  would  be 
advisable,  should  a  path  be  found,  to  venture  to 
an  edifice  which  might  |>ossihly  harbour  ban- 
ditti. They  considered  that  their  own  party  was 
not  small,  and  that  several  of  them  were  well 
armed ;  and  after  enumerating  the  dangers  to 
be  incurred  by  passing  the  night  in  the  open 
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wild,  exposed  perhaps  to  the  effect*  of  a  thun- 
der-storm , th ere  remained  not  a  doubt  that  they 
ought  to  endeavour  to  obtain  admittance  to  the 
edifice  above,  at  any  hazard  respecting  the  inha- 
;  bitanta  it  might  harbour ;  but  the  darkness  and 
1  the  dead  silence  that  surrounded  it,  appeared  to 
contradict  the  probability  of  its  being  inhabited 
at  all. 

A  shout  from  the  guides  arousal  their  atten- 
tion, after  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  one  of  the 
Count's  servants  returned  with  intelligence  that 
a  path  was  found,  and  they  immediately  has- 
tened to  join  the  guides,  when  they  all  ascended 
a  little  winding  way  cut  in  the  rock  among 
duckets  of  dwarf  wood,  and  after  much  toil  and 
some  danger,  reached  the  summit,  where  seve- 
ral ruined  towers,  surrounded  by  a  massy  wall, 
rose  to  their  view,  partially  illumined  by  the 
moonlight.  The  space  around  the  building  was 
silent,  and  apparently  forsaken,  but  the  Count 
was  cautious:  Step  softly,  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
while  we  reconnoitre  the  edifice. 

Having  proceeded  silently  along  for  some  pa- 
ces, they  stopped  at  a  gate  whose  portals  were 
terrible  even  in  ruins;  and,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  passed  on  to  the  court  of  entrance, 
but  paused  again  at  the  head  of  a  terrace,  which, 
branching  from  it,  ran  along  the  brow  of  a  pre- 
cipice. Over  this  rose  the  main  body  of  the  edi- 
fice, which  was  now  seen  to  be  not  a  watch- 
tower,  but  one  of  those  ancient  fortresses  that 
from  age  and  neglect  had  fallen  into  decay. 
Many  parts  of  it,  however,  appeared  to  be  still 
'  entire ;  it  was  built  of  grey  stone,  in  the  heavy 
•  Saxon-Gothic  style,  with  enormous  round  towers, 
buttresses  of  proportionable  strength,  and  the 
arch  of  the  large  gate  which  seemed  to  open 
into  the  hall  of  the  fabric  was  round,  as  was 
that  of  a  window  above.  The  air  of  solemnity 
which  must  so  strongly  have  characterized  the 
pile  even  in  the  days  of  its  early  strength,  was 
now  considerably  heightened  by  its  shattered 
battlements  and  naif-demolished  walls,  and  by 
the  huge  masses  of  ruin  scattered  in  its  wide 
area,  now  silent  and  grass-grown.  In  this  court 
of  entrance  stood  the  gigantic  remains  of  an 
oak,  that  seemed  to  have  flourished  and  decay- 
ed with  the  building,  which  it  still  appeared 
frowningly  to  protect  by  the  few  remaining 
branches,  leafless  and  moss-grown,  that  crown- 
ed its  trunk,  and  whose  wide  extent  told  how 
enormous  the  tree  had  been  in  a  former  age. 
This  fortress  was  evidently  once  of  great  strength, 
and  from  its  situation,  on  a  point  of  rock,  im- 
pending over  a  deep  glen,  tad  been  of  great 
power  to  annoy  as  well  as  to  resist ;  the  Count, 
therefore,  as  he  stood  surveying  it,  was  some- 
what surprised  that  it  had  been  suffered,  an- 
cient as  it  was,  to  sink  into  ruins,  and  its  pre- 
sent lonely  and  deserted  air  excited  in  his  breast 
emotions  of  melancholy  awe.  While  he  indul- 
ged for  a  moment  these  emotions,  he  thought 
he  heard  a  sound  of  remote  voices  steal  upon 
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the  stillness  from  within  the  building,  the  front 
of  which  he  again  surveyed  with  scrutinizing 
eyes,  but  yet  no  light  was  visible.  He  now  de- 
termined to  walk  round  the  fort,  to  that  remote 
part  of  it  whence  he  thought  the  voices  had 
arisen,  that  he  might  examine  whether  any 
light  could  be  discerned  there  before  he  ventu- 
red to  knock  at  the  gate ;  for  this  purpose  he 
entered  upon  the  terrace,  where  the  remains  of 
cannon  were  yet  apparent  in  the  thick  walls  ; 
but  he  had  not  proceeded  many  paces  when  his 
steps  were  suddenly  arrested  by  the  loud  bark- 
ing of  a  dog  within,  and  which  he  fancied  to  be 
the  same  whose  voice  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  the  travellers  thither.  It  now  appear- 
ed certain  that  the  place  was  inhabited,  and  the 
Count  returned  to  consult  again  with  St  Foix, 
whether  he  should  try  to  obtain  admittance,  for 
its  wild  aspect  had  somewhat  shaken  his  for- 
mer resolution  ;  but,  after  a  second  consultation, 
he  submitted  to  the  considerations  which  before 
determined  him,  and  which  were  strengthened 
by  the  discovery  of  the  dog  that  guarded  the 
fort,  as  well  as  by  the  stillness  that  pervaded  it. 
He  therefore  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to 
knock  at  the  gate,  who  was  advancing  to  obey 
him,  when  a  fight  appeared  through  the  loop- 
hole of  one  of  the  towers,  and  the  Count  called 
loudly,  but  receiving  no  answer,  he  went  up  to 
the  gate  himself,  and  struck  upon  it  with  an 
iron-pointed  pole  which  had  assisted  him  to 
climb  the  steep.  When  the  echoes  had  ceased, 
that  this  blow  nad  awakened,  the  renewed  bark- 
ing— and  there  were  now  more  than  one  dog — 
was  the  only  sound  that  was  heard.  The  Count 
stepped  back  a  few  paces  to  observe  whether  the 
light  was  in  the  tower,  and  perceiving  that  it 
was  gone,  he  returned  to  the  portal,  and  had 
lifted  the  pole  to  strike  again,  when  again  he 
fancied  he  neard  the  murmur  of  voices  within, 
and  paused  to  listen.  He  was  confirmed  in  the 
supposition,  but  they  were  too  remote  to  be 
heard  otherwise  than  in  a  murmur,  and  the 
Count  now  let  the  pole  fall  heavily  upon  the  gate, 
when  almost  immediately  a  profound  silence 
followed.  It  was  apparent  that  the  people  with- 
in had  heard  the  sound,  and  their  caution  in  ad- 
mitting strangers  gave  him  a  favourable  opinion 
of  them.  They  are  either  hunters  or  shepherds, 
said  be,  who,  like  ourselves,  have  probably 
sought  shelter  from  the  night  within  these  walls, 
and  are  fearful  of  admitting  strangers,  lest  they 
should  prove  robbers.  I  will  endeavour  to  re- 
move their  fears.  So  saying,  he  called  aloud, 
We  are  friends,  who  ask  shelter  from  the  night. 
— In  a  few  momenta  steps  were  heard  within, 
which  approached,  and  a  voice  then  inquired— 
Who  calls  ? — Friends,  repeated  the  Count ;  open 
the  gates,  and  you  shall  know  more. — Strong 
bolts  were  now  heard  to  be  undrawn,  and  a  man, 
armed  with  a  hunting  spear,  appeared.  What  is 
it  you  want  at  this  hour  ?  said  he— The  Count 
beckoned  his  attendants,  and  then  answered, 
2  i 
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that  he  wished  to  inquire  the  way  to  the  near- 
est cabin. — Are  you  so  little  acquainted  with 
these  mountains,  said  the  man,  as  not  to  know 
that  there  is  none  within  several  leagues  ?  I 
cannot  shew  you  the  way  ;  you  must  seek  it — 
there's  a  moon.  Saying  this,  he  was  closing  the 
gate,  and  the  Count  was  turning  away,  halt  dis- 
appointed and  half  afraid,  when  another  voice 
was  heard  from  above,  and,  on  looking  up,  he 
saw  a  light  and  a  man's  face  at  the  grate  of  the 
portal.  Stay,  friend,  you  have  lost  your  way  ? 
said  the  voice.  You  are  hunters,  I  suppose,  like 
ourselves ;  I  will  be  with  you  present  lv.— The 
voice  ceased,  and  the  light  disappeared.  Blanche 
had  been  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  man 
who  had  opened  the  gate,  and  she  now  entreat- 
ed her  father  to  quit  the  place ;  but  the  Count 
had  observed  the  hunter  s  spear  which  he  car- 
ried ;  and  the  words  from  the  tower  encouraged 
him  to  await  the  event.  The  gate  was  soon 
opened,  and  several  men  in  hunters'  habits,  who 
bad  heard  above  what  had  passed  below,  ap- 
peared, and  having  listened  some  time  to  the 
Count,  told  him  he  was  welcome  to  rest  there 
for  the  night.'  They  then  pressed  him,  with 
much  courtesy,  to  enter  and  to  partake  of  such 
fare  as  they  were  about  to  sit  down  to.  The 
Count,  who  had  observed  them  attentively  while 
they  spoke,  was  cautious  and  somewhat  suspi- 
cious ;  but  he  was  also  weary,  fearful  of  the  ap- 
proaching storm,  and  of  encountering  Alpine 
heights  in  the  obscurity  of  night ;  being  like- 
wise somewhat  confident  in  the  strength  and 
number  of  his  attendants,  he,  after  some  far- 
ther consideration,  determined  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation. With  this  resolution  he  called  his  ser- 
vants, who,  advancing  round  the  tower,  behind 
which  some  of  them  had  silently  listened  to  this 
conference,  followed  their  lord,  the  Lady 
Blanche,  and  St  Foix,  into  the  fortress.  The 
strangers  led  them  on  to  a  large  and  rude  hall, 
partially  seen  by  a  fire  that  blazed  at  its  ex- 
tremity, round  which  four  men  in  the  hunters' 
dress  were  seated,  and  on  the  hearth  were  seve- 
ral dogs  stretched  in  sleep.  In  the  middle  of  the 
hall  stood  a  large  table,  and  over  the  fire  some 
part  of  an  animal  was  boiling.  As  the  Count  ap- 
proached, the  men  arose;  and  the  dogs,  half 
raising  themselves,  looked  fiercely  at  the  stran- 
gers, but  on  hearing  their  masters'  voices,  kept 
their  postures  on  the  hearth. 

Blanche  looked  round  this  gloomy  and  spa- 
cious hall ;  then  at  the  men,  and  to  her  father, 
who,  smiling  cheerfully  at  her,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  hunters.  This  is  an  hospitable  hearth, 
said  he,  the  blaze  of  a  fire  is  reviving  after  ha- 
ving wandered  so  long  in  these  dreary  wilds. 
Your  dogs  are  tired  ;  what  success  have  you 
had  ? — Such  as  we  usually  have,  replied  one  of 
the  men,  who  had  been  seated  in  the  hall ;  we 
kill  our  game  with  tolerable  certainty. — These 
are  fellow  hunters,  said  one  of  the  men  who  had 
brought  the  Count  hither,  that  have  lost  their 


way,  and  I  have  told  them  there  is  room  enough 
in  the  fort  for  us  all. — Very  true,  very  true,  re- 
plied his  companion  :  What  luck  have  you  had 
in  the  chase,  brothers?  We  have  killed  two 
izards,  and  that  you  will  say  is  pretty  well. — 
You  mistake,  friend,  said  the  Count,  we  are 
not  hunters,  but  travellers  ;  but  if  you  will  ad- 
mit us  to  hunters'  fare  we  shall  be  well  content- 
ed, and  will  repay  your  kindness. — Sit  down 
then,  brother,  said  one  of  the  men  :  Jacques, 
lay  more  fuel  on  the  fire,  the  kid  will  soon  be 
ready ;  bring  a  seat  for  the  lady  too.  Ma'amselle, 
will  you  taste  our  brandy  ?  It  is  true  Barce- 
lona, and  as  bright  as  ever  flowed  from  a  keg. 
Blanche  timidly  smiled,  and  was  going  to  re- 
fuse, when  her  father  prevented  her,  by  taking, 
with  a  good-humoured  air,  the  glass  offered  to 
his  daughter ;  and  Monsieur  St  Foix,  who  was 
seated  next  her,  pressed  her  hand,  and  gave  her 
an  encouraging  look ;  but  her  attention  was  en- 
gaged by  a  man  who  sat  silently  by  the  fire,  ob- 
serving St  Foix  with  a  steady  and  earnest  eye. 

You  lead  a  jolly  life  here,  said  the  Count. 
The  life  of  a  hunter  is  a  pleasant  and  a  healthy/' 
one,  and  the  repose  is  sweet  which  succeeds  to' 
your  labour. 

Yes,  replied  one  of  his  hosts,  our  life  is  plea- 
sant enough.  We  live  here  only  during  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months ;  in  winter,  the 
place  is  dreary,  and  the  swollen  torrents  that 
descend  from  the  heights  puta  stop  to  the  chase. 

'Tis  a  life  of  liberty  and  enjoyment,  said  the 
Count ;  I  should  like  to  pass  a  month  in  your 
way  very  well. 

We  find  employment  for  our  guns,  too,  said  a 
man  who  stood  behind  the  Count:  here  are 
plenty  of  birds  of  delicious  flavour,  that  feed 
upon  the  wild  thyme  and  herbs  that  grow  in  the 
valleys.  Now,  I  think  of  it,  there  is  a  brace  of 
birds  hung  up  in  the  stone-gallery ;  go  fetch 
them,  Jacques;  we  will  have  them  dressed. 

The  Count  now  made  inquiry  concerning  the 
method  of  pursuing  the  chase  among  the  rocks 
and  precipices  of  these  romantic  regions,  and 
was  listening  to  a  curious  detail,  when  a  horn 
was  sounded  at  the  gate.  Blanche  looked  ti- 
midly at  her  father,  who  continued  to  converse 
on  the  subject  of  the  chase,  but  whose  counte- 
nance was  somewhat  expressive  of  anxiety,  and 
who  often  turned  his  eyes  towards  that  part  of  the 
hall  nearest  the  gate.  The  horn  sounded  again, 
and  a  loud  halloo  succeeded.  These  are  some 
of  our  companions  returned  from  their  day's  la- 
bour, said  a  man,  going  lazily  from  his  seat  to- 
wards the  gate ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  two  men 
appeared,  each  with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder, 
and  pistols  in  his  belt.  What  cheer,  my  lads  ? 
what  cheer  ?  said  they,  as  they  approached. — 
What  luck,  returned  their  companions:  have 
you  brought  home  your  supper?  You  shall 
have  none  else. 

Ha!  who  the  devil  have  you  brought  home? 
said  they  in  bad  Spanish,  on  perceiving  th» 
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Count's  party ;  are  they  from  France  or  Spain? 
—where  did  you  meet  with  them  ? 

They  met  with  us,  and  a  merry  meeting,  too, 
replied  his  companion,  aloud  in  good  French. 
-  This  chevalier  and  his  party  had  lost  their  waV, 
and  asked  a  night's  lodging  in  the  fort  The 
others  made  no  reply,  but  threw  down  a  kind  of 
knapsack,  and  drew  forth  several  brace  of  birds. 
The  bag  sounded  heavily  as  it  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  the  glitter  of  some  bright  metal  within 
'  glanced  on  the  eye  of  the  Count,  who  now  sur- 
veyed with  a  more  inquiring  look,  the  man  that 
held  the  knapsack.  He  was  a  tall,  robust  figure, 
of  a  hard  countenance,  and  had  short  black 
hair  curling  in  his  neck.  Instead  of  the  hunt- 
ers' dress  he  wore  a  faded  military  uniform ; 
sandals  were  laced  on  his  broad  legs;  and  a 
kind  of  short  trowsers  hung  from  nis  waist. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  leathern  cap,  somewhat 
resembling  in  shape  an  ancient  Roman  helmet ; 
but  the  brows  that  scowled  beneath  it  would 
have  characterized  those  of  the  barbarians  who 
conquered  Rome,  rather  than  those  of  a  Ro- 
man soldier.  The  Count,  at  length,  turned 
away  his  eyes,  and  remained  silent  and  thought- 
ful, till,  again  raising  them,  he  perceived  a 
figure  standing  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  hall, 
fixed  in  attentive  gaze  on  St  Foix,  who  was  con- 
versing with  Blanche,  and  did  not  observe  this; 
but  the  Count,  soon  after,  saw  the'  same  man 
looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the  soldier  as  at- 
tentiveJy  at  himself.  He  withdrew  his  eve 
when  tnat  of  the  Count  met  it,  who  felt  mis- 
trust gathering  fast  upon  his  mind,  but  feared 
to  betray  it  in  nis  countenance,  and  forcing  his 
features  to  assume  a  smile,  addressed  Blanche 
on  some  indifferent  subject  When  he  again 
looked  round,  he  perceived  that  the  soldier  and 
his  companion  were  gone. 

The  man  who  was  called  Jacques  now  re- 
turned from  the  stone-gallery.  A  fire  is  lighted 
there,  said  he,  and  the  birds  are  dressing ;  the 
table  too  is  spread  there,  for  that  place  is  warmer 
than  this. 

His  companions  approved  of  the  removal, 
and  invited  their  guests  to  follow  to  the  gallery, 
of  whom  Blanche  appeared  distressed  and  re- 
mained silent,  and  St  Foix  looked  at  the  Count, 
who  said  he  preferred  the  comfortable  blaze  of 
the  fire  he  was  then  near.  The  hunters,  how- 
ever, commended  the  warmth  of  the  other 
apartment,  and  pressed  his  removal  with  such 
seeming  courtesy,  that  the  Count,  half  doubt- 
ing, and  half  fearful  of  betraying  his  doubts, 
consented  to  go.  The  long  and  ruinous  pas- 
sages through  which  they  went,  somewhat 
daunted  him;  but  the  thunder,  which  now 
burst  in  loud  peals  above,  made  it  dangerous 
to  quit  this  place  of  shelter,  and  he  forbore  to 
provoke  his  conductors  by  shewing  that  he  dis- 
trusted them.  The  hunters  led  the  way  with 
a  lamp :  the  Count  and  St  Foix,  who  wished  to 
please  their  hosts  by  some  instances  of  familia- 


rity, carried  each  a  seat,  and  Blanche  followed 
with  faltering  steps.  As  she  passed  on,  part  of 
her  drees  caught  on  a  nail  in  tne  wall,  and  while 
she  stopped,  somewhat  too  scrupulously,  to  dis- 
engage it,  the  Count,  who  was  talking  to  St 
Foix,  and  neither  of  whom  observed  the  cir- 
cumstance, followed  their  conductor  round  an 
abrupt  angle  of  the  passage,  and  Blanche  was 
left  behind  in  darkness.  The  thunder  pre- 
vented them  from  hearing  her  call,  but  having 
disengaged  her  dress,  she  quickly  followed,  as 
she  thought,  the  way  they  had  taken.  A  li^ht 
that  glimmered  at  a  distance  confirmed  this  be- 
lief ;  and  she  proceeded  towards  an  open  door 
whence  it  issued,  conjecturing  the  room  beyond 
to  be  the  stone-gallery  the  men  had  spoken  of. 
Hearing  voices  as  she  advanced,  she  paused 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  chamber,  that  she 
might  be  certain  whethershe  was  right,  and  from 
thence,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  that  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  observed  four  men  seated  round  a 
table,  over  which  they  leaned  in  apparent  con- 
sultation. In  one  of  them  she  distinguished  the 
features  of  him  whom  she  had  observed  gazing  at 
St  Foix  with  such  deep  attention,  and  who  was 
now  speaking  in  an  earnest,  though  restrained 
voice,  till  one  of  his  companions  seeming  to  op- 
pose him,  they  spoke  together  in  a  loud  and 
harsher  tone.  Blanche,  alarmed  by  perceiving 
that  neither  her  father  nor  St  Foix  were  there, 
and  terrified  at  the  fierce  countenances  and  man- 
ners of  these  men,  was  turning  hastily  from  the 
chamber  to  pursue  her  search  for  the  gallery, 
when  she  heard  one  of  the  men  say, — 

Let  all  dispute  end  here.  Who  talks  of  dan- 
ger ?  Follow  my  advice,  and  there  will  be  none 
— secure  them,  and  the  rest  are  an  easy  prey. 
— Blanche,  struck  with  these  words,  paused  a 
moment  to  hear  more.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
got  by  the  rest,  said  one  of  his  companions :  I 
am  never  for  blood  when  I  can  help  it — dis- 

S tch  the  two  others,  and  our  business  is  done ; 
e  rest  may  go. 

May  they  so  ?  exclaimed  the  first  ruffian, 
with  a  tremendous  oath— What!  to  tell  how 
we  have,  disposed  of  their  masters,  and  to  send 
the  king's  troops  to  drag  us  to  the  wheel !  You 
was  always  a  choice  adviser — I  warrant  we  have 
not  yet  forgot  St  Thomas's  eve  last  year. 

Blanche's  heart  now  sunk  with  horror.  Her 
firsj  impulse  was  to  retreat  from  the  door,  but 
when  she  would  have  gone,  her  trembling  frame 
refused  to  support  her,  and,  having  tottered  a 
few  paces  to  a  more  obscure  part  of  the  passage, 
she  was  compelled  to  listen  to  the  dreadful 
councils  of  those,  who,  she  was  no  longer  suf- 
fered to  doubt,  were  banditti.  In  the  next 
moment  she  heard  the  following  worda :  Why, 
you  would  not  murder  the  whole  gang  f 

I  warrant  our  lives  are  as  good  as  theirs,  re- 
plied his  comrade.  If  we  don't  kill  them,  they 
will  hang  us ;  better  they  should  die  than  we 
be  hanged. 
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Better,  better,  cried  his  comrades. 

To  commit  murder  is  a  hopeful  way  of  esca- 
ping the  gallows !  said  the  first  roffian--Many 
an  honest  fellow  has  run  his  head  into  the  noose 
that  way,  though. — There  was  a  pause  of  some 
moments,  during  which  they  appeared  to  be 
considering. 

Confound  those  fellows,  exclaimed  one  of  the 
robbers  impatiently,  they  ought  to  have  been 
here  by  this  time ;  they  will  come  back  pre- 
sently with  the  old  story,  and  no  booty :  if 
they  were  here,  our  business  would  be  plain 
anu  easy.  I  see  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  the 
business  to-night,  for  our  numbers  are  not 
equal  to  the  enemy,  and  in  the  morning  they 
will  be  for  marching  off,  and  how  can  we  de- 
tain them  without  force  ? 

I  have  been  thinking  of  a  scheme  that  will 
do,  said  one  of  his  comrades :  if  we  can  dis- 
patch the  two  chevaliers  silently,  it  will  be  easy 
to  master  the  rest. 

That's  a  plausible  scheme,  in  good  faith,  said 
another,  with  a  smile  of  scorn — If  I  can  eat  my 
way  through  the  prison  wall,  I  shall  be  at  li- 
berty ? — How  can  we  dispatch  them  rilentiy  f 

By  poison,  replied  his  companions. 

Well  said  !  that  will  do,  said  the  second  ruf- 
fian ;  that  will  give  a  lingering  death,  too,  and 
satisfy  my  revenge.  These  barons  shall  take 
care  now  they  again  tempt  our  vengeance. 

I  knew  the  son  the  moment  I  saw  him,  said 
the  man  whom  Blanche  had  observed  gazing 
on  St  Eoix ;  though  he  does  not  know  me:  the 
father  I  had  almost  forgotten. 

Well,  you  may  say  what  you  will,  said  the 
third  ruffian :  but  I  don't  believe  he  is  the  Ba- 
ron ;  and  I  am  as  likely  to  know  as  any  of  you, 
for  I  was  one  of  them  that  attacked  him  with 
our  brave  lads  that  suffered. 

And  was  not  I  another,  said  the  first  ruf- 
fian ;  I  tell  you  he  is  the  Baron ;  but  what  does 
it  signify  whether  he  is  or  not?  — shall  we 
let  all  this  booty  go  out  of  our  hands  ?  It  is 
not  often  we  have  such  luck  as  this.  While 
we  run  the  chance  of  the  wheel  for  smug- 
gling a  few  pounds  of  tobacco,  to  cheat  the 
king  s  manufactory,  and  of  breaking  our  necks 
down  the  precipices  in  the  chase  of  our  food ; 
and  now  and  then  rob  a  brother  smuggler,  or  a 
straggling  pilgrim,  of  what  scarcely  repays  us 
the  powder  we  fire  at  them ;  shall  we  let  such  a 
prise  as  this  go  ?  Why,  they  have  enough  about 
them  to  keep  us  for  

I  am  not  for  that,  I  am  not  for  that,  replied 
the  third  robber ;  let  us  make  the  most  of 
them ;  only,  if  this  is  the  Baron,  I  should  like 
to  have  a  slash  the  more  at  him,  for  the  sake  of 
our  brave  comrades  that  he  brought  to  the  gal- 
lows. 

Ay,  ay,  slash  as  much  as  you  will,  rejoined 
the  first  man,  but  I  tell  you  the  Baron  is  a  taller 
man. 

Confound  your  quibbling,  said  the  second 
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ruffian,  shall  we  let  them  go  or  not  ?  If  we  stay 

here  much  longer,  they  will  take  the  bint,  and 
march  off  without  our  leave.  Let  them  be  who 
they  will,  they  are  rich,  or  why  all  those  ser- 
vants? Did  you  see  the  ring  he  you  call  the 
Baron  had  on  his  finger  ? — it  was  a  diamond ; 
but  he  has  not  got  it  on  now :  he  saw  me  look- 
ing at  it,  I  warrant,  and  took  it  off. 

Ay,  and  then  there  is  the  picture ;  did  you 
see  that  ?  She  has  not  taken  that  off,  observed 
the  first,  ruffian ;  it  hangs  at  her  neck ;  if  it  had 
not  sparkled  so,  I  should  not  have  found  it  out, 
for  it  was  almost  hid  by  her  dress ;  those  are 
diamonds,  too,  and  a  rare  many  of  them  there 
must  be  to  go  round  such  a  large  picture. 

But  bow  are  we  to  manage  this  business  ? 
said  the  second  ruffian ;  let  us  talk  of  that ;  there 
is  no  fear  of  there  being  booty  enough,  but  how 
are  we  to  secure  it  ? 

Ay,  ay,  said  his  comrades,  let  us  talk  of  that, 
and  remember  no  time  is  to  be  lost. 

I  am  still  for  poison,  observed  the  third ;  but 
consider  their  number ;  why,  there  are  nine  or 
ten  of  them,  and  armed  too;  when  I  saw  so 
many  at  the  gate,  I  was  not  for  letting  them  in, 
you  know,  nor  you  either. 

I  thought  they  might  be  some  of  our  enemies, 
replied  the  second ;  I  did  not  so  much  mind 
numbers. 

But  you  must  mind  them  now,  rejoined  his 
comrade,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you.  We  are 
not  more  than  six,  and  how  can  we  master  ten  » 
by  open  force  ?  I  tell  you,  we  must  give  some 
of  them  a  dose,  and  the  rest  may  then  be  ma- 
naged. 

I'll  tell  you  a  better  way,  rejoined  the  other 
impatiently  ;  draw  closer. 

Blanche,  who  had  listened  to  this  conversa- 
tion in  an  agony  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe,  could  no  longer  distinguish  what 
was  said,  for  the  ruffians  now  spoke  in  lowered 
voices ;  but  the  hope  that  she  might  save  her 
friends  from  the  plot,  if  she  could  find  her  way 
quickly  to  them,  suddenly  reanimated  her  spi- 
rits, and  lent  her  strength  enough  to  turn  her 
steps  in  search  of  the  gallery.  Terror,  how- 
ever, and  darkness  conspired  against  her ;  and, 
having  moved  a  few  yards,  the  feeble  light  that 
issued  from  the  chamber  no  longer  even  con- 
tended  with  the  gloom,  and,  her  foot  stumbling 
over  a  step  that  crossed  the  passage,  she  fell  to 
the  ground. 

The  noise  startled  the  banditti,  who  became 
suddenly  silent,-  and  then  all  rushed  to  the 
passage,  to  examine  whether  any  person  was 
there  who  might  have  overheard  their  councils. 
Blanche  saw  them  approaching,  and  perceived 
their  fierce  and  eager  looks:  but  before  she 
could  raise  herself,  they  discovered  and  seized 
her/ and  as  they  dragged  her  towards  the  cham- 
ber they  had  quitted,  her  screams  drew  from 
them  horrible  threatenings. 

Having  reached  the  room,  they  began  to  eon- 
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•alt  what  they  should  do  with  her.  Let  us  first  less  in  the  arms  of  the  robber  who  had  detained 

know  what  she  has  h«trd,  said  the  chief  robber,  her. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  passage,  lady,  When  she  recovered,  she  perceived,  by  the 

and  what  brought  you  there?  gloomy  light  that  trembled  round  her,  that  she 

Let  us  first  secure  that  picture,  said  one  of  his  was  in  the  same  chamber;  but  neither  the 

comrades,  approaching  the  trembling  Blanche.  Count,  St  Foix,  nor  any  other  person  appeared, 

Fair  lady,  by  your  leave,  that  picture  is  mine ;  and  she  continued  for  some  time  entirely  still, 

come,  surrender  it,  or  I  shall  seize  it.  and  nearly  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.    But  the 

Blanche,  entreating  their  mercy,  immediate-  dreadful  images  of  the  past  returning,  she  en- 

ly  gave  up  the  miniature,  while  another  of  the  (lea Toured  to  raise  herself,  that  she  might  seek 

ruffians  fiercely  interrogated  her  concerning  her  friends;  when  a  sullen  groan,  at  a  little 

what  she  had  overheard  of  their  conversation,  distance,  reminded  her  of  St  Foix,  and  of  the 

when,  her  confusion  and  terror  too  plainly  tell-  condition  in  which  she  had  seen  him  enter  this 

ing  what  her  tongue  feared  to  confess,  the  ruf-  room ;  then,  starting  from  the  floor,  by  a  sud- 

fians  looked  expressively  upon  one  another,  and  den  effort  of  horror,  she  advanced  to  the  place 

two  of  them  withdrew  to  a  remote  part  of  the  whence  the  sound  had  proceeded,  where  a  body 

room,  as  if  to  consult  farther.  was  lying  stretched  upon  the  pavement,  and 

These  are  diamonds,  by  St  Peter!  exclaimed  where,  by  the  glimmering  light  of  a  lamp,  she 

the  fellow,  who  had  been  examining  the  minia-  discovered  the  pale  and  disfigured  countenance 

ture ;  and  here  is  a  very  pretty  picture,  too,  of  St  Foix.   Her  horrors  at  that  moment  may 

i'faith  ;  as  handsome  a  young  chevalier  as  you  be  easily  imagined.    He  was  speechless  ;  his 

would  wish  to  see  by  a  summer  sun.    Lady,  eyes  were  half  closed ;  and  on  the  hand  which 

this  is  your  spouse,  I  warrant,  for  it  is  the  spark  she  grasped  in  the  agony  of  despair,  cold  damps 

that  was  in  your  company  just  now.  had  settled.    While  she  vainly  repeated  his 

Blanche,  sinking  with  terror,  conjured  him  name,  and  called  for  assi  stance,  steps  a pproach  ed , 

to  have  pity  on  her,  and,  delivering  him  her  and  a  person  entered  the  chamber,  who,  she 

purse,  promised  to  say  nothing  of  what  had  soon  perceived,  was  not  the  Count  her  father ; 

passed,  if  he  would  suffer  her  to  return  to  her  but  what  was  her  astonishment,  when,  suppli- 

friends.  eating  him  to  give  his  assistance  to  St  Foix,  she 

He  smiled  ironically,  and  was  going  to  reply,  discovered  Ludovico !    He  scarcely  paused  to 

when  his  attention  waa  called  off  by  a  distant  recognise  her,  but  immediately  bound  up  the 

noise,  and,  while  he  listened,  he  grasped  the  wounds  of  the  Chevalier,  and,  perceiving  that 

arm  of  Blanche  more  firmly,  as  if  he  feared  she  he  had  fainted,  probably  from  loss  of  blood,  ran 

would  escape  from  him,  and  she  again  shrieked  for  water ;  but  ne  had  been  absent  only  a  few 

for  help.  moments,  when  Blanche  heard  other  steps  ap- 

The  approaching  sounds  called  the  ruffians  proaching,  and  while  she  was  almost  frantic 

from  the  other  Dart  of  the  chamber.   We  are  with  apprehension  of  the  ruffians,  the  light  of  a 

betrayed,  said  they;  but  let  us  listen  a  mo-  torch  flashed  upon  the  walls,  and  then  Count  de 

ment,  perhaps  it  is  only  our  comrades  come  in  Villefort  appeared  with  an  affrighted  counte- 

from  the  mountains,  and  if  so,  our  work  is  sure  nance,  and  breathless  with  impatience,  calling 

— listen  !  upon  his  daughter.   At  the  sound  of  his  voice 

A  distant  discharge  of  shot  confirmed  this  she  rose,  and  ran  to  his  arms,  while  he,  letting 

supposition  for  a  moment,  but,  in  the  next,  the  fall  the  bloody  sword  he  held,  pressed  her  to 

former  sounds  drawing  nearer,  the  clashing  of  his  bosom  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  and  joy, 

swards,  mingled  with  the  voices  of  loud  con-  and  then  hastily  inquired  for  St  Foix,  who 

tention  and  with  heavy  groans,  were  distin-  now  gave  some  signs  of  life.   Ludovico  soon 

guished  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the  chamber,  after  returning  with  water  and  brandy,  the 

While  the  ruffians  prepared  their  arms,  they  former  was  applied  to  his  hps,  and  the  latter  to 

heard  themselves  called  bv  some  of  their  com-  his  temples  and  hands,  and  Blanche,  at  length, 

rades  afar  off,  and  .then  a  shrill  horn  was  sound-  saw  him  unclose  his  eyes,  and  then  heard  him 

ed  without  the  fortress,  a  signal,  it  appeared,  inquire  for  her ;  but  the  joy  she  felt  on  this  oc- 

they  too  well  understood ;  for  three  of  them  canon  was  interrupted  by  new  alarms,  when 

leaving  the  Lady  Blanche  to  the  care  of  the  Ludovico  said  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove 

fourth,  instantlv  rushed  from  the  chamber.  Mons.  St  Foix  immediately,  and  added,  The 

While  Blanche,  trembling  and  nearly  faint-  banditti  that  are  out,  my  lord,  were  expected 

ing,  was  supplicating  for  release,  she  heard,  home  an  hour  ago,  ana  they  will  certainly 

amid  the  tumult  that  approached,  the  voice  of  find  us,  if  we  delay.   That  shrill  horn  they 

St  Foix :  and  she  had  scarcely  renewed  her  know  is  never  sounded  by  their  comrades,  but 

shriek  when  the  door  of  the  room  was  thrown  on  most  desperate  occasions,  and  it  echoes  among 

open,  and  he  appeared,  much  disfigured  with  the  mountains  for  many  leagues  round.  I  have 

blood,  and  pursued  by  several  ruffians.  Blanche  known  them  brought  home  by  its  sound  even 

neither  saw  or  heard  any  more  j  her  head  from  the  Pied  de  Melicant.  Is  anybody 

swam,  her  sight  failed,  and  she  became  sense-  ing  watch  at  the  great  gate,  my  lord? 
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Nobody,  replied  the  Count ;  the  rest  of  my 
people  are  now  scattered  about,  I  scarcely  know 
where.  Go,  Ludovico,  collect  thera  together,  and 
look  out  yourself,  and  listen  if  you  hear  the  feet 
of  mules. 

Ludovico  then  hurried  away,  and  the  Count 
consulted  as  to  the  means  of  removing  StFoix, 
who  could  not  have  borne  the  motion  of  a  mule, 
even  if  his  strength  would  have  supported  him 
in  the  saddle. 

While  the  Count  was  tolling  that  the  banditti 
whom  they  had  found  in  the  fort  were  secured 
in  the  dungeon,  Blanche  observed  that  he  was 
himself  wounded,  and  that  his  left  arm  was  en- 
tirely useless ;  but  he  smiled  at  her  anxiety,  as- 
suring her  the  wound  was  trifling. 

The  Count's  servants,  except  two  who  kept 
watch  at  the  gate,  now  appeared,  and,  soon  af- 
ter, Ludovico.  I  think  I  hear  mules  coming 
along  the  glen,  my  lord,  said  he,  but  the  roar- 
ing of  the  torrent  below  will  not  let  me  be  cer- 
tain ;  however,  I  have  brought  what  will  serve 
the  Chevalier,  he  added,  shewing  a  bear's  skin 
fastened  to  a  couple  of  long  poles,  which  had 
been  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home 
such  of  the  banditti  as  happened  to  be  wounded 
in  their  encounters.  Ludovico  spread  it  on  the 
ground,  and  placing  the  skins  of  several  goats 
upon  it,  made  a  kind  of  bed,  into  which  the 
Cnevalier,  who  was,  however,  now  much  revi- 
ved, was  gently  lifted,  and  the  poles  being  raised 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  guides,  whose  footing 
among  these  steeps  could  best  be  depended  upon, 
be  was  borne  along  with  an  easy  motion.  Some 
of  the  Count's  servants  were  also  wounded,  but 
not  materially ;  and,  their  wounds  being  bound 
up,  they  now  followed  to  the  great  gate.  As 
they  passed  along  the  hall,  a  loud  tumult  was 
heard  at  some  distance,  and  Blanche  was  terri- 
fied. It  is  only  those  villains  in  the  dungeon,  my 
lady,  said  Ludovico.  They  seem  to  be  hursting 
it  open,  said  the  Count— No,  my  lord,  replied 
Ludovico,  it  has  an  iron  door ;  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  them  ;  but  let  me  go  first,  and  look 
out  from  the  rampart. 

They  quickly  followed  him,  and  found  their 
mules  browsing  before  the  gates,  where  the  party 
listened  anxiously,  but  heard  no  sound,  except 
that  of  the  torrent  below,  and  of  the  early  breeze 
sighing  among  the  branches  of  the  old  oaks  that 
grew  in  the  court ;  and  they  were  now  glad  to 
perceive  the  first  tints  of  dawn  over  the  moun- 
'  tain-tops.  When  they  had  mounted  their  mules, 
Ludovico,  undertaking  to  be  their  guide,  led 
thera,  by  an  easier  path  than  that  by  which  they 
had  formerly  ascended,  into  the  glen.  We  must 
avoid  that  valley  to  the  east,  my  lord,  said  lie, 
or  we  may  meet  the  banditti ;  they  went  out 
that  way  in  the  morning. 

The  travellers  soon  after  quitted  this  glen,  and 
found  themselves  in  a  narrow  valley,  that  stretch- 
ed towards  the  north-west.  The  morning  light 
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upon  the  mountains  now  strengthened  fast,  and 
gradually  discovered  the  green  hillocks  that 
skirted  the  winding  feet  of  the  cliffs,  tufted  with 
cork-tree  and  ever-green  oak.  The  thunder- 
clouds, being  dispersed,  had  left  the  sky  perfect- 
ly serene,  and  Blanche  was  revived  by  the  fresh 
breeze,  and  by  the  view  of  verdure  which  the 
late  rain  had  brightened.  Soon  after,  the  sun; 
arose,  when  the  dripping  rocks,  with  the  shrubs  \ 
that  fringed  their  summits,  and  many  a  turfy  ; 
Blope  below,  sparkled  in  his  rays.  A  wreath  of 
mist  was  seen  floating  along  the  extremity  of  the 
valley,  but  the  gale  bore  it  before  the  travellers, 
and  the  sun-beama  gradually  drew  it  up  towards 
the  summit  of  the  mountains.  They  had  pro- 
ceeded about  a  league,  when  St  Foix  having 
complained  of  extreme  faintness,  they  stopped 
to  give  him  refreshment,  and  that  the  men  who 
bore  him  might  rest.  Ludovico  had  brought 
from  the  fort  some  flasks  of  rich  Spanish  wine, 
which  now  proved  a  reviving  cordial,  not  only 
to  St  Foix,  but  to  the  whole  party,  though  to 
him  it  gave  erdy  temporary  relief,  for  it  fed 
the  fever  that  burned  in  his  veins,  and  he  could 
neither  disguise  in  his  countenance  the  anguish 
he  suffered,  nor  suppress  the  wish  that  he  was  ar- 
rived at  the  inn  where  they  had  designed  to  pass 
the  preceding  night. 

While  they  thus  reposed  themselves  under 
the  shade  of  the  dark  green  pines,-  the  Count  de- 
sired Ludovico  to  explain  shortly  by  what  means 
he  had  disappeared  from  the  north  apartments, 
how  he  came  into  the  hands  of  the  banditti,  and 
how  he  had  contributed  so  essentially  to  serve 
him  and  his  family,  for  to  him  he  justly  attri- 
buted their  present  deliverance.  Ludovico  was 
going  to  obey  him,  when  suddenly  they  heard 
the  echo  of  a  pistol-shot  from  the  way  they  had 
passed,  and  they  rose  in  alarm,  hastily  to  pur- 
sue their  route. 

CHAP.  HI. 

Ah,  why  did  Fate  hi*  uteris  decoy, 

In  stormy  paths  to  roam, 
Remote  from  all  congenial  Joy  ! 

Bsattik. 

£  m  i  ly,  meanwhile,  was  still  suffering  anxiety 
as  to  the  fate  of  Valancourt ;  but  Theresa,  ha- 
ving at  length  found  a  person  whom  she  could 
intrust  on  her  errand  to  the  steward,  informed 
her  that  the  messenger  would  return  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  ;  and  Emily  promised  to  be  at  the 
cottage,  Theresa  being  too  lame  to  attend  her. 

In  the  evening,  therefore,  Emily  set  out  alone  ' 
for  the  cottage,  with  a  melancholy  foreboding 
concerningV  a!an  court,  while,  perhaps,  the  gloom ' 
of  the  hour  might  contribute  to  depress  her  spi- 
rits. It  was  a  grey  autumnal  evening,  towards 
the  close  of  the  season ;  heavy  mists  partially 
obscured  the  mountains,  and  a  chilling  breeze, 
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that  sighed  among;  the  beech  woods,  Btrewed  her 
path  with  some  of  their  last  yellow  leaves.  These, 
circling  in  the  blast,  and  foretelling  the  death  of 
the  year,  gave  an  image  of  desolation  to  her  mind, 
and,  in  her  fancy,  seemed  to  announce  the  death 
of  Valancourt.  Of  this  she  had,  indeed,  more 
than  once,  so  strong  a  presentiment,  that  she  was 
on  the  point  of  returning  home,  feeling  herself 
unequal  to  an  encounter  with  the  certainty  she 
anticipated ;  but,  contending  with  her  emotions, 
she  so  far  commanded  them,  as  to  be  able  to 
proceed. 

While  she  walked  mournfully  on,  gazing  on 
the  long  volumes  of  vapour  that  poured  upon 
the  sky,  and  watching  the  swallows  tossed  along 
the  wind,  now  disappearing  among  tempestuous 
clouds,  and  then  emerging,  for  a  moment,  in 
circles  upon  the  calmer  air,  the  afflictions  and 
vicissitudes  of  her  late  life  seemed  pourtrayed 
in  these  fleeting  images ; — thus  had  she  been 
tossed  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  misfortune  for 
the  last  year,  with  but  short  intervals  of  peace, 
if  peace  that  could  be  called,  which  was  only 
the  delay  of  evils.  And  now,  when  she  had  esca- 
ped from  so  many  dangers,  was  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  will  of  those  who  had  oppressed 
her,  and  found  herself  mistress  of  a  large  for- 
tune— now,  when  she  might  reasonably  have  ex- 
pected happiness,  she  perceived  that  she  was  as 
distant  from  it  as  ever.  She  would  have  accu- 
sed herself  of  weakness  and  ingratitude,  in  thus 
suffering  a  sense  of  the  various  blessings  she 
possessed  to  be  overcome  by  that  of  a  single  mis- 
fortune, had  this  misfortune  affected  herself 
alone ;  but  when  she  had  wept  for  Valancourt, 
even  as  living,  tears  of  compassion  had  mingled 
with  those  of  regret,  and  while  she  lamented  a 
human  being  degraded  to  vice,  ancL  consequent- 
ly to  misery,  reason  and  humanity  claimed  these 
tears,  and  fortitude  had  not  yet  taught  her  to 
separate  them  from  those  of  love.  In  the  pre- 
sent moments,  however,  it  was  not  the  certainty 
of  his  guilt,  but  the  apprehension  of  his  death, 
(of  a  death,  also,  to  which  she  herself,  however 
innocently,  appeared  to  have  been  in  some  de- 
gree instrumental,)  that  oppressed  her.  This 
fear  increased,  as  the  means  of  certainty  con- 
cerning it  approached ;  and  when  she  came  with- 
in view  of  Theresa's  cottage,  she  was  so  much 
disordered,  and  her  resolution  failed  her  so  en- 
tirely, that,  unable  to  proceed,  she  rested  on  a 
bank  beside  her  path ;  where  as  she  sat,  the 
wind,  that  groaned  sullenly  among  the  lofty 
branches  above,  seemed,  to  her  melancholy  ima- 
gination, to  bear  the  sounds  of  distant  lamenta- 
tion, and,  in  the  pauses  of  the  gust,  she  still 
fancied  she  heard  the  feeble  and  far-off  notes  of 
distress.  Attention  convinced  her  that  this  was 
no  more  than  fancy ;  but  the  increasing  gloom, 
which  seemed  the  sudden  close  of  day,  soon 
warned  her  to  depart,  and,  with  faltering  steps, 
slie  again  moved  toward  the  cottage.  Through 
the  easement  appeared  the  cheerful  blaze  of  a 


wood  fire,  and  Theresa,  who  had  observed  Emi- 
ly approaching,  was  already  at  the  door  to  re- 
ceive ner. 

It  is  a  cold  evening,  madam,  said  she ;  storms 
are  coming  on,  and  I  thought  you  would  like  a 
fire. — Do  take  this  chair  by  the  hearth. 

Emily,  thanking  her  for  this  consideration, 
sat  down,  and  then  looking  in  her  face,  on  which 
the  wood-fire  threw  a  gleam,  she  was  struck 
with  its  expression,  and,  unable  to  speak,  sunk 
back  in  her  chair,  with  a  countenance  so  full  of 
woe,  that  Theresa  instantly  comprehended  the 
occasion  of  it,  but  she  remained  silent.  Ah  ! 
said  Emily,  at  length,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  ask  the  result  ofjrour  inquiry — your  silence, 
and  that  look,  sufficiently  explain  it ; — he  ia 
dead ! 

Alas  f  my  dear  young  lady,  replied  Theresa, 
while  tears  filled  her  eyes,  this  world  is  made  up 
of  trouble! — the  rich  nave  their  share  as  well  as 
the  poor !  But  we  must  all  endeavour  to  bear  what 
Heaven  pleases. 

He  is  dead,  then !  interrupted  Emily— Valan- 
court is  dead .' 

A-well-a-day !  I  fear  he  is,  replied  Theresa. 

You  fear  ?  said  Emily  ;  do  you  only  fear  ? 

Alas  1  yes,  madam,  I  fear  he  is !  neither  the 
steward,  or  any  of  the  EpourviUe  family,  have 
heard  of  him  since  he  left  Languedoc ;  and  the 
Count  is  in  great  affliction  about  him,  for  he  says 
he  was  always  punctual  in  writing,  but  that  now 
he  has  not  received  a  line  from  him  since  he  left 
Languedoc.  He  appointed  to  be  at  home  three 
weeks  ago,  but  he  has  neither  come  or  written ; 
and  they  fear  some  accident  has  befallen  him. 
Alas !  that  ever  I  should  live  to  cry  for  his  death  ! 
I  am  old,  and  might  have  died  without  being 
missed  ;  but  he  Emily  was  faint,  and  ask- 
ed for  some  water ;  and  Theresa,  alarmed  by 
the  voice  in  which  she  spoke,  hastened  to  her  as- 
sistance ;  and,  while  she  held  the  water  to  Emi- 
ly's lips,  continued — My  dear  young  mistress, 
do  not  take  it  so  to  heart ;  the  Chevalier  may  be 
alive  and  well,  for  all  this ;  let  us  hope  the  best ! 

O  no !  I  cannot  hope,  said  Emily ;  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  circumstances  that  will  not  suf- 
fer me  to  hope.  I  am  somewhat  better  now,  and 
can  hear  what  you  have  to  say.  Tell  me,  I  en- 
treat, the  particulars  of  what  you  know. 

Stay  till  you  are  a  little  better,  mademoiselle 
— you  look  sadly. 

O  no,  Theresa !  tell  me  all,  while  I  have  the 
power  to  hear  it,  said  Emily ;  tell  me  all,  I  con- 
jure you ! 

Well,  madam,  I  will,  then  ;  but  the  steward 
did  not  say  much ;  for  Richard  says  he  seemed 
shy  of  talking  about  Monsieur  Valancourt,  and 
what  he  gathered  was  from  Gabriel,  one  of  the 
servants,  who  said  he  had  heard  it  from  my 
lord's  gentleman. 

What  did  he  hear  ?  said  Emily. 

Why,  madam,  Richard  has  but  a  bad  me- 
mory, and  could  not  remember  half  of  it ;  and, 
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if  I  had  not  asked  him  a  great  many  questions, 
I  should  have  heard  little  indeed.  But  he  says 
that  Gabriel  said  that  he  and  all  the  other  ser- 
vants were  in  great  trouble  about  M.  Valan- 
court, for  that  he  was  such  a  kind  young  gentle- 
man, they  all  loved  him  as  well  as  if  he  bad  been 
their  own  brotber ;  and  now,  to  think  what  wan 
become  of  him  !  For  he  used  to  be  so  courteous 
to  them  all ;  and  if  any  of  them  had  been  in 
fault,  M.  Valan court  was  the  first  to  persuade 
my  lord  to  forgive  them.  And  then,  if  any  poor 
family  was  in  distress,  M.  Valancourt  was  the 
first,  too,  to  relieve  them,  though  some  folks, 
not  a  great  way  off*,  could  have  afforded  tbat 
much  better  than  he.  And  then,  said  Gabriel, 
he  was  so  gentle  to  everybody,  and  for  all  he 
had  such  a  noble  look  with  him,  he  never  would 
command,  and  call  about  him,  as  some  of  your 
quality  people  do,  and  we  never  minded  him  the 
less  for  that ;  nay,  says  Gabriel,  for  that  matter, 
we  mmdedbim  the  more,  and  would  all  have  run 
to  obey  him  at  a  word,  sooner  than  if  some  folks 
had  told  us  what  to  do  at  full  length  ;  ay,  and 
were  more  afraid  of  displeasing  mm,  too,  tban 
of  them  that  used  rough  words  to  us. 

Emily,  who  no  longer  considered  it  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  listen  to  praise  bestowed  on  Valancourt, 
did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  Theresa,  but  sat 
attentive  to  her  words,  though  almost  over- 
whelmed with  grief.  My  lord,  continued  The- 
resa, frets  about  M.  Valancourt  sadly ;  and  the 
more,  because  they  say  he  had  been  rather  harsh 
against  him  lately.  Gabriel  says  he  had  it  from 
my  lord's  valet,  that  M.  Valancourt  had  com- 
ported  himself  wildly  at  Paris,  and  had  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money,  more  a  great  deal  than 
my  lord  liked,  for  he  loves  money  better  than 
M.  Valancourt,  who  had  been  led  astray  sadly. 
Nay,  for  that  matter,  M.  Valancourt  had  been 
put  into  prison  at  Paris,  and  my  lord,  says  Ga- 
briel, refused  to  take  him  out,  and  said  he  de- 
served to  suffer ;  and,  when  old  Gregoire,  the 
butler,  heard  of  this,  he  actually  bought  a 
walking-stick  to  take  with  him  to  Paris,  to  visit 
his  young  master ;  but  the  next  thing  we  hear 
is,  that  M.  Valancourt  is  coming  home.  O,  it 
was  a  joyful  day  when  he  came !  but  he  was 
sadly  altered,  and  my  lord  looked  very  cool 
upon  him,  and  he  was  very  sad  indeed.  And, 
soon  after,  he  went  away  again  into  Langue- 
doc,  and  since  that  time  we  have  never  seen 
him. 

Theresa  paused,  and  Emily,  sighing  deeply, 
remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor 
without  speaking.  After  a  long  pause,  she  in- 
quired what  farther  Theresa  had  heard.  Yet 
why  should  I  ask  ?  she  added ;  what  you  have 
already  told  is  too  much.  0  Valancourt !  thou 
art  gone — for  ever  gone  !  and  I— -I  have  mur- 
dered thee ! — These  words,  and  the  countenance 
of  despair  which  accompanied  them,  alarmed 
Theresa,  who  began  to  fear  that  the  shock  of 
the  intelligence  Emily  had  just  received  had  af- 


fected her  senses.  My  dear  young  lady,  be 
composed,  said  she,  and  do  not  say  such  fright- 
ful words.  You  murder  M.  Valancourt — clear 
heart ! — Emily  replied  only  by  a  heavy  sigh. 

Dear  lady,  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you  look 
so,  said  Theresa ;  do  not  sit  with  your  eyes  up- 
on the  ground,  and  all  so  pale  and  melancholy  ; 
it  frightens  me  to  see  you.  Emily  was  still  si- 
lent, and  did  not  appear  to  hear  anything  that 
was  said  to  her.  Besides,  mademoiselle,  con* 
tinued  Theresa,  M.  Valancourt  may  be  alive 
and  merry  yet,  for  what  we  know. 

At  the  mention  of  his  name  Emily  raised  her 
eyes,  and  fixed  them  in  a  wild  gaze  upon  The- 
resa, as  if  she  was  endeavouring  to  understand 
what  had  been  said.  Ay,  my  dear  lady,  said 
Theresa,  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  con- 
siderate air,  M.  Valancourt  may  be  alive  and 
merry  yet. 

On  the  repetition  of  these  words,  Emily  com- 

Srehended  their  import,  but  instead  of  pro- 
ucing  the  effect  intended,  they  seemed  only  to  , 
heighten  her  distress.  She  rose  hastily  from  her 
chair,  paced  the  little  room  with  quick  steps, 
and  often  sighing  deeply,  clasped  tier  hands, 
and  shuddered. 

Meanwhile,  Theresa,  with  simple  but  honest 
affection,  endeavoured  to  comfort  her ;  put  more 
wood  on  the  fire,  stirred  it  up  into  a  brighter 
blaze,  swept  the  hearth,  set  the  chair,  which 
Emily  had  left,  in  a  warmer  situation,  and  then 
drew  forth  from  a  cupboard  a  flask  of  wine.  It 
is  a  stormy  night,  madam,  said  she,  and  blows 
cold — do  come  nearer  the  fire,  and  take  a  glass 
of  this  wine ;  it  will  comfort  you,  as  it  has  done 
me,  often  and  often,  for  it  is  not  such  wine  as 
one  gets  every  day ;  it  is  rich  Languedoc,  and 
the  last  of  six  flasks  that  M.  Valancourt  sent 
me  the  night  before  he  left  Gascony  for  Paris. 
They  have  served  me  ever  since  as  cordials ;  and 
I  never  drink  it,  but  I  think  of  him,  and  what 
kind  words  he  said  to  me  when  he  gave  them. 
Theresa,  says  he,  you  are  not  young  now,  and 
should  have  a  glass  of  good  wine  now  and  then. 
I  will  send  you  a  few  flasks ;  and  when  you  taste 
them  you  will  sometimes  remember  me — your 
friend.  Yes— those  were  his  very  words — me 
your  friend  .'"Emily  still  paced  the  room,  with- 
out seeming  to  hear  what  Theresa  said,  who 
continued  speaking.  And  I  have  remembered 
him  often  enough,  poor  young  gentleman ! — 
for  he  gave  me  this  roof  tor  a  shelter,  and  that 
which  has  supported  me.  Ah  !  he  is  in  heaven 
with  my  blessed  master,  if  ever  saint  was  ! 

Theresa's  voice  faltered ;  she  wept,  and  set 
down  the  flask,  unable  to  pour  out  the  wine. 
Her  grief  seemed  to  recall  Emily  from  her  own, 
who  went  towards  her,  but  then  stopped,  and, 
having  gazed  on  her  for  a  moment,  turned 
suddenly  away,  as  if  overwhelmed  by  the  re- 
flection, that  it  was  Valancourt  whom  Theresa 
lamented. 

While  she  yet  paced  the  room,  the  still  soft 
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note  of  an  oboe,  or  flute,  was  heard  mingling 
with  the  blast,  the  sweetness  of  which  affected 
Emily's  spirits :  she  paused  a  moment  in  atten- 
tion. The  tender  tones,  as  they  swelled  along 
the  wind,  till  they  were  lost  again  in  the  ruder 
gust,  came  with  a  plaintiveness  that  touched  her 
heart,  and  she  melted  into  tears. 

Ay,  said  Theresa,  drying  her  eyes,  there  is 
Richard,  our  neighbour  8  son,  playing  on  the 
oboe ;  it  is  sad  enough  to  hear  such  sweet  music 
now.  Emily  continued  to  weep  without  reply- 
ing. He  often  plays  of  an  evening,  added  The- 
resa, and,  sometimes,  the  young  folks  dance  to 
the  sound  of  his  oboe.  But,  dear  young  lady ! 
do  not  cry  so  ;  and  pray  take  a  glass  of  this 
wine,  continued  she,  pouring  some  into  a  glass, 
and  handing  it  to  Emily,  who  reluctantly  took  it. 

Taste  it  for  M.  Valancourt's  sake,  said  The- 
resa, as  Emily  lifted  the  glass  to  her  hps,  for 
he  gave  it  me,  you  know,  madam.  Emily's 
hand  trembled,  and  she  spilt  the  wine  as  she 
withdrew  it  from  her  lips.  For  whose  sake  !— 
who  gave  the  wine?  said  she  in  a  faltering 
voice. — M.  Valancourt,  dear  lady.  I  knew  you 
would  be  pleased  with  it.  It  is  the  hist  flask  I 
have  left. 

Emily  set  the  wine  upon  the  table,  and  burst 
into  tears,  while  Theresa,  disappointed  and 
alarmed,  tried  to  comfort  her ;  but  she  only 
waved  her  hand,  entreated  she  might  be  left 
alone,  and  wept  the  more. 

A  knock  at  the  cottage  door  prevented  The* 
resa  from  immediately  obeying  her  mistress,  and 
she  was  going  to  open  it,  when  Emily  checking 
her,  requested  she  would  not  admit  any  person  ; 
but  afterwards  recollecting  that  she  had  ordered 
her  servant  to  attend  her  home,  she  said  it  was 
only  Philippe,  and  endeavoured  to  restrain  her 
tears,  while  Theresa  opened  the  door. 

A  voice  that  spoke  without  drew  Emily's  at- 
tention. She  listened,  turned  her  eyes  to  the 
door,  when  a  person  now  appeared,  and  imme- 
diately a  bright  gleam  that  hashed  from  the  fire, 
discovered — Valancourt ! 

Emily,  on  perceiving  him,  started  from  her 
chair,  trembled,  and  sinking  into  it  again,  be- 
came insensible  to  all  around  her. 

A  scream  from  Theresa  now  told  that  she 
knew  Valancourt,  whom  her  imperfect  sight 
and  the  duskiness  of  the  place  had  prevented 
her  from  immediately  recollecting ;  but  his  at- 
tention was  immediately  called  from  her  to  the 
person  whom  he  saw  falling  from  a  chair  near 
the  fire ;  and,  hastening  to  her  assistance — be 
perceived  that  he  was  supporting  Emily !  The 
various  emotions  that  seized  him  upon  thus  un- 
expectedly meeting  with  her,  from  whom  he 
had  believed  he  had  parted  for  ever ;  and  on 
beholding  her  pale  and  lifeless  in  his  arms — 
may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  though  they  could 
neither  be  then  expressed,  nor  now  described,  an y 
more  than  Emily  s  sensations,  when  at  length 
she  unclosed  her  eyes,  and,  looking  up,  again 


saw  Valancourt.  The  intense  anxiety  with 
which  he  regarded  her  was  instantly  changed 
to  an  expression  of  mingled  joy  and  tenderness, 
as  his  eye  met  hers,  and  he  perceived  that  she 
was  reviving.  But  he  could  only  exclaim, 
Emily  !  as  he  silently  watched  her  recovery, 
while  she  averted  her  eye,  and  feebly  attempted 
to  withdraw  her  hand ;  but  in  these  the  first 
moments  which  succeeded  to  the  pangs  his  sup- 
posed death  had  occasioned  her,  she  forgot  every 
fault  which  had  formerly  claimed  indignation  ; 
and  beholding  Valancourt  such  as  he  appeared, 
when  he  won  her  early  affection,  she  experi- 
enced emotions  of  only  tenderness  and  ioy. 
This,  alas  !  was  but  the  sunshine  of  a  few  short 
moments ;  recollections  rose  like  clouds  upon 
her  mind,  and  darkening  the  illusive  image 
that  possessed  it,  she  again  beheld  Valancourt 
degraded — Valancourt  unworthy  the  esteem  and 
tenderness  she  had  once  bestowed  upon  him  ; 
her  spirits  faltered ;  and,  withdrawing  her  hand, 
she  turned  from  him  to  conceal  her  grief,  while 
he,  yet  more  embarrassed  and  agitated,  remain- 
ed silent. 

A  sense  of  what  she  owed  to  herself  restrain- 
ed her  tears,  and  taught  her  soon  to  overcome, 
in  some  degree,  the  emotions  of  mingled  joy 
and  sorrow  that  contended  at  her  heart  as  she 
rose :  and,  having  thanked  him  for  the  assist- 
ance he  had  given  her,  bade  Theresa  good  even- 
ing. Aa  she  was  leaving  the  cottage,  Valan- 
court, who  seemed  suddenly  awakened  as  from 
a  dream,  entreated,  in  a  voice  that  pleaded  power- 
fully for  compassion,  a  few  moments'  attention. 
Enuly's  heart,  perhaps,  pleaded  as  powerfully ; 
but  she  had  resolution  enough  to  resist  both, 
together  with  the  clamorous  entreaties  of  The- 
resa, that  she  would  not  venture  home  alone  in 
the  dark,  and  had  already  opened  the  cottage 
door,  when  the  pelting  storm  compelled  her  to 
obey  their  requests. 

Silent  and  embarrassed,  she  returned  to  the 
fire,  while  Valancourt,  with  increasing  agita- 
tion, paced  the  room,  aa  if  he  wished,  yet  fear- 
ed to  speak,  and  Theresa  expressed  without  re- 
straint ner  joy  and  wonder  upon  seeing  him. 

Dear  heart !  sir,  said  she,  I  never  was  so  sur- 
prised and  overjoyed  in  my  life.  We  were  in 
great  tribulation  before  you  came,  for  we  thought 
you  was  dead,  and  were  talking  and  lamenting 
about  you  just  when  you  knocked  at  the  door. 
My  young  mistress  there  was  crying,  fit  to  break 
her  heart  

Emily  looked  with  much  displeasure  at  The- 
resa, but,  before  she  could  speak,  Valancourt, 
unable  to  repress  the  emotion  which  Theresa's 
imprudent  discovery  occasioned,  exclaimed,  O 
my  Emily !  am  I  then  still  dear  to  you !  Did 
you,  indeed,  honour  me  with  a  thought — a 
tear  ?  O  heavens !  you  weep— -you  weep  now ! 

Theresa,  sir,  said  Emily,  with  a  reserved  air, 
and  trying  to  conquer  her  tears,  has  reason  to 
remember  you  with  gratitude,  and  she  was  con- 
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eerned  because  she  had  not  lately  beard  of  yon. 
Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  you 
have  shewn  her,  ana  to  say,  that  since  I  am 
now  upon  the  spot,  she  must  not  be  farther  in- 
debted to  you. 

Emily  !  said  Valancourt,  no  longer  master  of 
his  emotions,  is  it  thus  you  meet  him  whom 
once  you  meant  to  honour  with  your  hand — 
thus  you  meet  him,  who  has  loved  you,  suffer- 
ed for  you  ? — Yet  what  do  I  say  ?  Pardon  me, 
pardon  me,  Mademoiselle  St  Aubert,  I  know 
not  what  I  utter.  I  have  no  longer  any  claim 
upon  your  remembrance — I  have  forfeited  every 
pretension  to  your  esteem,  your  love.  Yes !  let 
me  not  forget  that  I  once  possessed  your  affec- 
tions, though  to  know  that  I  have  lost  them  is 
my  severest  affliction — Affliction  do  I  call  it ! — 
that  is  a  term  of  mildness. 

Dear  heart !  said  Theresa,  preventing  Emily 
from  replying,  talk  of  once  having  her  affec- 
tions !  Why,  my  dear  young  lady  loves  you  now 
better  than  she  docs  anybody  in  the  whole  world, 
though  she  pretends  to  deny  it. 

This  is  insupportable !  said  Emily ;  Theresa, 
you  know  not  what  you  say.— Sir,  if  you  respect 
my  tranquillity,  you  will  spare  me  frcm  the 
continuance  of  this  distress. 

I  do  respect  your  tranquillity  too  much,  vo- 
luntarily to  interrupt  it,  replied  Valancourt,  in 
whose  bosom  pride  now  contended  with  tender- 
ness ;  and  will  not  be  a  voluntary  intruder.  I 
would  have  entreated  a  few  moments  attention 
—yet  I  know  not  for  what  purpose.  You  have 
ceased  to  esteem  me,  and  to  recount  to  you  my 
sufferings  will  degrade  me  more,  without  exci- 
ting even  your  pity.  Yet  I  have  been,  O  Emi- 
ly !  I  am  indeed  very  wretched !  added  Valan- 
court, in  a  voice  that  softened  from  solemnity 
into  grief. 

What !  is  my  dear  young  master  going  out 
in  all  this  rain  !  said  Theresa.  No,  he  shall 
not  stir  a  step.  Dear !  dear !  to  see  how  gentle- 
folks can  afford  to  throw  away  their  happiness ! 
Now,  if  you  were  poor  people,  there  would  be 
none  of  this.  To  talk  of  unworthiness,  and  not 
caring  about  one  another,  when  I  know  there 
are  not  such  a  kind-hearted  lady  and  gentle- 
man in  the  whole  province,  nor  any  that  love  one 
another  half  so  well,  if  the  truth  was  spoken. 

Emily,  in  extreme  vexation,  now  rose  from 
her  chair :  I  must  be  gone,  said  she,  the  storm 


Stay,  Emily ;  stay,  Mademoiselle  St  Aubert ! 
said  Valancourt,  summoning  all  his  resolution, 
I  will  no  longer  distress  you  by  my  presence. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  did  not  sooner  obey  you, 
and,  if  you  can,  sometimes  pity  one,  wno,  in 
losing  you — has  lost  all  hope  of  peace !  May 
you  be  happy,  Emily,  however  wretched  I  re- 
main, happy  as  my  fondest  wish  would  have 
you ! 

His  voice  faltered  with  the  last  words,  and 
his  countenance  changed,  while,  with  a  look  of 


ineffable  tenderness  and  grief,  he  gazed  upon 
her  for  an  instant,  and  then  quitted  the  cot- 
tage. 

Dear  heart !  dear  heart !  cried  Theresa,  fol- 
lowing him  to  the  door,  why,  Monsieur  Valan- 
court !  how  it  rains !  what  a  night  is  this  to 
turn  him  out  in !  Why  it  will  give  him  his 
death  ;  and  it  was  but  now  you  was  crying,  ma- 
demoiselle, because  he  was  dead.  Well !  young 
ladies  do  change  their  mind  in  a  minute,  as  one 
may  say ! 

Emily  made  no  reply,  for  she  heard  not  what 
was  said,  while,  lost  in  sorrow  and  thought,  she 
remained  in  her  chair  by  the  fire,  with  her  eyes 
fixed,  and  the  image  of  Valancourt  still  before 
them. 

M.  Valancourt  is  sadly  altered  !  madam,  said 
Theresa ;  he  looks  so  thin  to  what  be  used  to  do, 
and  so  melancholy,  and  then  he  wears  his  arm 
in  a  sling. 

Emily  raised  her  eyes  at  these  words,  for  she 
had  not  observed  this  last  circumstance,  and 
she  now  did  not  doubt  that  Valancourt  had  re-  1 
ceived  the  shot  of  her  gardener  at  Thoulouse ;  } 
with  this  conviction,  her  pity  for  him  returning,  / 
she  blamed  herself  for  having  occasioned  him  to  I 
leave  the  cottage  during  the  storm. 

Soon  after  her  servants  arrived  with  the  car- 
riage, and  Emily  having  censured  Theresa  for 
her  thoughtless  conversation  to  Valancourt,  and 
strictly  charging  her  never  to  repeat  any  hints 
of  the  same  kind  to  him,  withdrew  to  her  home, 
thoughtful  and  disconsolate. 

Meanwhile  Valancourt  had  returned  to  a  lit- 
tle inn  of  the  village,  whither  he  had  arrived  on- 
ly a  few  moments  before  his  visit  to  Theresa's 
cottage,  on  the  way  from  Thoulouse  to  the  cha- 
teau of  the  Count  de  Duvarney,  where  he  had 
not  been  since  he  bade  adieu  to  Emily  at  Cha- 
teau-le-Blanc,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
he  had  lingered  for  a  considerable  time,  unable 
to  summon  resolution  enough  to  quit  a  place 
that  contained  the  object  most  dear  to  his  heart. 
There  were  times,  indeed,  when  grief  and  de- 
spair urged  him  to  appear  again  before  Emily, 
and,  regardless  of  his  ruined  circumstances,  to 
renew  his  suit.  Pride,  however,  and  the  ten- 
derness of  his  affection,  which  could  not  long  en- 
dure the  thought  of  involving  her  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, at  length  so  far  triumphed  over  passion, 
that  he  relinquished  this  desperate  design,  and 
quitted  Chateau-le-  Blanc.  But  still  his  fancy 
wandered  among  the  scenes,  which  had  wit- 
nessed his  early  love,  and,  on  his  way  to  Gaa- 
cony,  he  stopped  at  Thoulouse,  where  he  re- 
mained when  Emily  arrived,  concealing,  yet  in- 
dulging, his  melancholy,  in  the  gardens  where 
he  had  formerly  passed  with  her  so  many  happy 
hours ;  often  recurring  with  vain  regret  to  the 
evening  before  her  departure  for  Italy,  when  she 
had  60  unexpectedly  met  him  on  the  terrace,  and 
endeavouring  to  recall  to  his  memory  every  word 
and  look  which  had  then  'charmed  nira,  the  ar- 
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rents  he  had  employ cil  to  dissuade  her  from 
journey,  and  the  tenderness  of  their  last 
farewell.  In  Such  melancholy  recollections  he 
had  been  indulging,  when  Emily  unexpectedly 
appeared  to  him  on  this  very  terrace,  the  even- 
ing after  her  arrival  at  ThoulouBe.  His  emo- 
tions, on  thus  seeing  her,  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined ;  but  he  so  far  overcame  the  first  prompt- 
ings of  love,  that  he  forbore  to  discover  himself, 
and  abruptly  quitted  the  gardens.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  vision  he  had  seen  haunted  his  mind ; 
he  became  more  wretched  than  before ;  and  the 
only  solace  of  his  sorrow  was  to  return  in  the 
silence  of  the  night,  to  follow  the  paths  which 
he  believed  her  steps  had  pressed  during  the 
day,  and  to  watch  round  the  habitation  where 
she  reposed.  It  was  in  one  of  these  mournful 
wanderings  that  he  had  received,  by  the  fire  of 
the  gardener,  who  mistook  him  for  a  robber,  a 
wound  in  his  arm,  which  had  detained  him  at 
Thoulouse,  till  very  lately,  under  the  hands  of 
a  surgeon.  There,  regardless  of  himself  and 
careless  of  his  friends,  whose  late  unkindness 
had  urged  him  to  believe  that  they  were  indif- 
ferent aa  to  his  fate,  he  remained,  without  in- 
forming them  of  his  situation ;  and  now,  being 
sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  travelling,  he  had 
taken  La  Vallee  in  his  way  to  Estuviere,  the 
Counts  residence,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  of  Emily,  and  of  being  again  near  her, 
and  partly  for  that  of  inquiring  into  the  situa- 
tion of  poor  old  Theresa,  who,  he  had  reason 
to  suppose,  had  been  deprived  of  her  stipend, 
small  as  it  was,  and  which  inquiry  had  brought 
him  to  her  cottage,  when  Emily  happened  to  be 
there. 

This  unexpected  interview,  which  had  at  once 
shewn  him  the  tenderness  of  her  love  and  the 
strength  of  her  resolution,  renewed  all  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  despair  that  had  attended  their  for- 
mer separation,  and  which  no  effort  of  reason 
could  teach  him,  in  these  moments,  to  subdue. 
Her  image,  her  look,  the  tones  of  her  voice,  all 
dwelt  on  his  fancy,  as  powerfully  as  they  had 
lately  appeared  to  his  senses,  and  banished  from 
his  heart  every  emotion,  except  those  of  love  and 
despair. 

Before  the  evening  concluded,  he  returned  to 
Theresa's  cottage,  that  he  might  hear  her  talk 
of  Emily,  and  be  in  the  place  where  she  had 
so  lately  been.  The  joy,  felt  and  expressed  by 
that  faithful  servant,  was  quickly  changed  to  sor- 
row, when  she  observed,  at  one  moment,  his 
wild  and  frenzied  look,  and,  at  another,  the  dark 
melancholy  that  overhung  him. 

After  he  had  listened,  and  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  all  she  had  to  relate  concerning  Emi- 
ly, he  gave  Theresa  nearly  all  the  money  he 
had  about  him,  though  she  repeatedly  refused 
it,  declaring  that  her  mistress  had  amply  sup- 
plied her  wants  ;  and  then,  drawing  a  ring  of 
value  from  his  finger,  he  delivered  it  to  her  with 
a  solemn  charge  to  present  it  to  Emily,  of  whom 


he  entreated,  as  a  last  favour,  that  she  would 

preserve  it  for  his  sake,  and  sometimes,  when 
she  looked  upon  it,  remember  the  unhappy  giver. 

Theresa  wept  as  she  received  the  ring,  but 
it  was  mere  from  sympathy  than  from  any  pre- 
sentiment of  evil ;  ana  before  she  could  reply, 
Valancourt  abruptly  left  the  cottage.  She  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  door,  calling  upon  his  name, 
and  entreating  him  to  return ;  but  she  received 
no  answer,  and  saw  him  no  more. 


CHAP.  LIII. 

CaO  up  him.  that  left  half  told 
The  itor)  ofCambujcin  bold. 

MlLTO*. 

On  the  following  morning,  as  Emily  sat  in 
the  parlour  adjoining  the  library,  reflecting  on  the 
scene  of  the  preceding  night,  Annette  rushed 
wildly  into  the  room,  and,  without  speaking, 
sunk  breathless  into  a  chair.  It  was  some  time 
before  she  could  answer  the  anxious  inquiries  of 
Emily,  as  to  the  occasion  of  her  emotion,  but  at 
length  she  exclaimed,  I  have  seen  his  ghost, 
madam,  I  have  seen  his  ghost ! 

Whom  do  you  mean  ?  said  Emily,  with  ex- 
treme impatience. 

It  came  in  from  the  hall,  madam,  continued 
Annette,  as  I  was  crossing  to  the  parlour. 

Whom  are  you  speaking  of?  repeated  Emily 
—Who  came  in  from  the  nail? 

It  was  dressed  just  ss  I  have  seen  him,  often 
and  often,  added  Annette.  Ah !  who  could  have 
thought  

Emilys  patience  was  now  exhausted;  and 
she  was  reprimanding  her  for  such  idle  fan- 
cies, when  a  servant  entered  the  room,  and  in- 
formed her,  that  a  stranger  without  begged  leave 
to  speak  with  her. 

It  immediately  occurred  to  Emily  that  this 
stranger  was  Valancourt,  and  she  told  the  ser- 
vant to  inform  him  that  she  was  engaged,  and 
could  not  see  any  person. 

The  servant  having  delivered  his  message,  re- 
turned with  one  from  the  stranger,  urging  the 
first  request,  and  saying  that  he  had  something 
of  consequence  to  communicate ;  while  Annette, 
who  had  hitherto  sat  silent  and  amazed,  now 
started  up,  and  crying,  it  is  Ludovico !— it  is 
Ludovico !  ran  out  of  the  room.— Emily  bade 
the  servant  follow  her,  and,  if  it  really  was  Lu- 
dovico, to  shew  him  into  the  parlour. 

In  a  few  minutes  Ludovico  appeared,  accom- 
panied by  Annette,  who,  as  joy  rendered  her 
forgetful  of  all  rules  of  decorum  towards  her 
mistress,  would  not  suffer  any  person  to  be 
heard  for  some  time  but  herself.  Emily  expres- 
sed surprise  and  satisfaction  on  seeing  Ludo- 
vico in  safety,  and  the  first  emotion  increased, 
when  he  delivered  letters  from  Count  de  Villc- 
fort  and  the  Lady  Blanche,  informing  ber  of 
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their  late  adventure,  and  of  their  present  situa 
tion  at  an  inn  among  the  Pyrenees,  where  they 
had  been  detained  by  the  illness  of  Mono.  St 
Foix,  and  the  indisposition  of  Blanche,  who 
added,  that  the  Baron  St  Foix  was  just  arrived 
to  attend  his  son  to  his  chateau,  where  he  would 
remain  till  the  perfect  recovery  of  his  wounds, 
and  then  return  to  Languedoc ;  but  that  her  fa- 
ther and  herself  proposed  to  be  at  La  Vallee  on 
the  following  day.  She  added,  that  Emily's 
presence  would  be  expected  at  the  approaching 
nuptials,  and  begged  she  would  be  prepared  to 
proceed  in  a  few  days  to  Chateau-le-Blanc.  For 
an  account  of  Ludovico's  adventure  she  referred 
her  to  himself ;  and  Emily,  though  much  inte- 
rested concerning  the  means  by  which  he  had 
disappeared  from  the  north  apartments,  had  the 
forbearance  to  suspend  the  gratification  of  her 
curiosity  till  he  had  taken  some  refreshment, 
and  had  conversed  with  Annette,  whose  joy,  on 
seeing  him  in  safety,  could  not  have  been  more 
extravagant  had  he  arisen  from  the  grave. 

Meanwhile,  Emily  perused  again  the  letters 
of  her  friends,  whose  expressions  of  esteem  and 
kindness  were  very  necessary  consolations  to  her 
heart,  awakened  as  it  was,  by  the  late  interview, 
to  emotions  of  keener  sorrow  and  regret. 

The  invitation  to  Chateau-le-Blanc  was  press- 
ed with  so  much  kindness  by  the  Count  and  his 
daughter,  who  strengthened  it  by  a  message 
from  the  Countess,  and  the  occasion  of  it  was  so 
important  to  her  friend,  that  Emily  could  not 
refuse  to  accept  it ;  nor,  though  she  wished  to 
.  remain  in  the  quiet  shades  of  her  native  home, 
'  could  she  avoid  perceiving  the  impropriety  of 
remaining  there  alone,  since  Valan  court  was 
again  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sometimes,  too, 
she  thought,  that  change  of  scenery  and  the  so- 
ciety of  her  friends  might  contribute  more  than 
retirement  to  restore  her  to  tranquillity. 

When  Ludovico  again  appeared,  she  desired 
him  to  give  a  detail  of  his  adventure  in  the  north 
apartments,  and  to  tell  by  what  means  he  be- 
came a  companion  of  the  banditti  with  whom 
the  Count  had  found  him. 

He  immediately  obeyed,  while  Annette,  who 
had  not  yet  had  leisure  to  ask  him  many  ques- 
tions on  the  subject,  prepared  to  listen  with  a 
countenance  of  extreme  curiosity,  venturing  to 
remind  her  lady  of  her  incredulity  concerning 
spirits  in  the  Castle  of  Udolpho,  and  of  her  own 
sagacity  in  believing  in  them:  while  Emily, 
blushing  at  the  consciousness  of  her  late  credu- 
lity, observed,  that  if  Ludovico's  adventure  could 
justify  Annette's  superstition,  he  had  probably 
not  been  here  to  relate  it. 

Ludovico  smiled  at  Annette,  and  bowed  to 
Emily,  and  then  began  as  follows : — 

You  may  remember,  madam,  that  on  the 
night  when  I  sat  up  in  the  north  chamber,  my 
lord  the  Count  ana  Mons.  Henri  accompanied 
me  thither,  and  that  while  they  remained  there 
nothmghappenedtoexciteanyalarm.  When  they 


were  gone  I  made  a  fire  in  the  bed-room,  and 
not  being  inclined  to  sleep,  I  tat  down  on  the 
hearth  with  a  book  I  had  brought  with  me  to 
divert  my  mind.  I  confess  I  did  sometimes  look 
round  the  chamber  with  something  like  appre- 
hension— 

0  very  like  it,  I  dare  say,  interrupted  An- 
nette ;  and  I  dare  say  too,  if  the  truth  was  known, 
you  shook  from  head  to  foot.— -Not  quite  so  bad 
as  that,  replied  Ludovico,  smiling,  but  several 
times  as  the  wind  whistled  round  the  castle  and 
shook  the  old  casements,  I  did  fancy  I  heard  odd 
noises,  and,  once  or  twice,  I  got  up  and  looked 
about  me ;  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except 
the  grim  figures  in  the  tapestry,  which  seem- 
ed to  frown  upon  me  as  I  looked  at  them.  I 
had  sat  thus  for  above  an  hour,  continued  Lu- 
dovico, when  again  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise, 
and  glanced  my  eyes  around  the  room,  to  discover 
what  it  came  from,  but,  not  perceiving  anything, 
I  began  to  read  again,  and  when  I  had  finished 
the  story  I  was  upon,  I  fell  drowsy  and  drop- 
ped asleep.  But  presently  I  was  awakened  by 
the  noise  I  had  heard  before,  and  it  seemed  to 
come  from  that  part  of  the  chamber  where  the 
bed  stood ;  and  then,  whether  it  was  the  story 
I  had  been  reading  that  a  flee  ted  my  spirits,  or 
the  strange  reports  that  had  been  spread  of  these 
apartments,  I  don't  know,  but  when  I  looked 
towards  the  bed  again,  I  fancied  I  saw  a  man's 
face  within  the  dusky  curtains. 

At  the  mention  of  this  Emily  trembled  and 
looked  anxiously,  remembering  the  spectacle  she 
had  herself  witnessed  there  with  Dorothee. 

1  confess,  madam,  my  heart  did  fail  me  at 
that  instant,  continued  Ludovico  ,*  but  a  return 
of  the  noise  drew  my  attention  from  the  bed, 
and  I  then  distinctly  heard  a  sound  like  that  of 
a  key  turning  in  a  lock,  but  what  surprised  me 
more,  was,  that  I  saw  no  door  where  the  sound 
seemed  to  come  from.  In  the  next  moment, 
however,  the  arras  near  the  bed  was  slowly  lift- 
ed, and  a  person  appeared  behind  it,  entering 
from  a  small  door  in  the  wall.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  aa  if  half  retreating,  with  his  head 
bending  under  the  arras,  which  concealed  the 
upper  part  of  his  face,  except  his  eyes  scowling 
beneath  the  tapestry  as  he  held  it ;  and  then, 
while  he  raised  it  higher,  I  saw  the  face  of  another 
man  behind  looking  over  his  shoulder.  I  know 
not  how  it  was,  but,  though  my  sword  was  up- 
on the  table  before  me,  I  had  not  the  power  just 
then  to  seize  it,  but  sat  quite  still,  Watching 
them  with  my  eyes  half  shut,  as  if  I  was  asleep. 
I  suppose  they  thought  me  so,  and  were  deba- 
ting what  they  should  do,  for  I  heard  them 
whisper,  and  they  stood  in  the  same  posture  for 
the  value  of  a  minute,  and  then  I  thought  I 
perceived  other  faces  in  the  duskiness  beyond 
the  door,  and  heard  louder  whispers. 

This  door  surprises  me,  said  Emily,  because 
I  understood  that  the  Count  had  caused  the 
arras  to  be  lifted  and  the  walls  examined,  sus- 
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pectiug  that  they  might  have  concealed  a  pas-  nothing  about  the  chance  you  had  of  seeing  me 

sage  through  which  you  had  departed.  again. 

It  does  not  appear  so  extraordinary  to  roe,  Ludovico  Kin i led,  and  Emily  also,  who  in- 
mad  am,  replied  Ludovico,  that  this  door  should  quired  what  was  the  motive  of  these  men  for 
escape  notice,  because  it  was  formed  in  a  narrow  carrying  him  off. 

compartment  which  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  I  soon  found  out,  madam,  resumed  Ludovico, 

outward  wall,  and,  if  the  Count  had  not  passed  that  they  were  pirates,  who  had  during  many 

over  if,  he  might  have  thought  it  was  useless  to  years,  secreted  their  spoil  in  the  vaults  of  the 

search  for  a  door  where  it  seemed  as  if  no  passage  castle,  which  being  so  near  the  sea  suited  their 

could  communicate  with  one;  but  the  truth  purpose  weH.   To  prevent  detection  they  had 

was,  that  the  passage  was  formed  within  the  tried  to  have  it  believed  that  the  chateau  was 

wall  itself. — But  to  return  to  the  men  whom  I  haunted,  and  having  discovered  the  private  way 

saw  obscurely  beyond  the  door,  and  who  did  to  the  north  apartments,  which  had  been  shut 

not  suffer  me  to  remain  long  in  suspense  con-  up  ever  since  the  death  of  the  Lady  Marchioness, 

ceming  their  design.  They  all  rushed  into  the  they  easily  succeeded.  The  housekeeper  and  her 

room,  and  surrounded  me,  though  not  before  I  husband,  who  were  the  only  persona  that  had 

had  snatched  up  my  sword  to  defend  myself.  But  inhabited  the  castle  for  some  years,  were  so  ter- 

what  could  one  man  do  against  four  ?  They  soon  rifled  by  the  strange  noises  they  heard  in  the 

disarmed  me,  and,  having  fastened  my  arms  and  nights,  that  they  would  live  there  no  longer ;  a 

gagged  my  mouth,  forced  me  through  the  pri-  report  soon  went  abroad  that  it  was  haunted ; 

▼ate  door,  leaving  ray  sword  upon  the  table,  to  and  the  whole  country  believed  this  the  more 

assist,  as  they  said,  those  who  should  come  in  readily,  I  suppose,  because  it  had  been  said  that 

the  morning  to  look  for  roe  in  righting  against  the  Lady  Marchioness  had  died  in  a  strange 

the  ghosts.   They  then  led  roe  through  many  way,  ana  because  my  lord  never  would  return 

narrow  passages,  cut,  as  I  fancied,  in  the  walls,  to  the  place  afterwards. 

for  I  had  never  seen  them  before,  and  down  se-  But  why,  said  Emily,  were  not  these  pirates 
veral  flights  of  steps,  till  we  came  to  the  vaults  contented  with  the  cave— why  did  they  think  it 
underneath  the  castle ;  and  then  opening  a  stone  necessary  to  deposit  their  spoil  in  the  castle  ? 
door,  which  I  should  have  taken  for  the  wall  The  cave,  madam,  replied  Ludovico,  was  open 
itself,  we  went  through  a  long  passage,  and  down  to  anybody,  and  their  treasures  would  not  long 
other  steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  when  another  have  remained  undiscovered  there,  but  in  the 
door  delivered  us  into  a  cave.  After  turning  vaults  they  were  secure  so  long  as  the  report 
and  twining  about  for  some  time,  we  reached  the  prevailed  of  their  being  haunted.  Thus  then , 
mouth  of  it,  and  I  found  myself  on  the  sea-  it  appears,  that  they  brought  at  midnight  the 
beach  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  with  the  chateau  spoil  they  took  on  die  seas,  and  kept  it  Ull  they 
above.  A  boat  was  in  waiting,  into  which  the  had  opportunities  of  disposing  of  it  to  advantage, 
ruffians  got,  forcing  roe  along  with  them,  and  The  pirates  were  connected  with  Spanish  sroug- 
we  soon  reached  a  small  vessel  that  was  at  an-  glers  and  banditti  who  live  among  the  wilds  of 
chor,  where  other  men  appeared,  when,  setting  the  Pyrenees,  and  carry  on  various  kinds  of  traf- 
me  aboard,  two  of  the  fellows  who  had  seized  fic,  such  as  nobody  would  think  of;  and  with 
me  followed,  and  the  other  two  rowed  back  to  this  desperate  horde  of  banditti  1  remained  till 
the  shore  while  we  set  sail.  I  soon  found  out  my  lord  arrived.  I  shall  never  forget  what  I 
what  all  this  meant,  and  what  was  the  business  felt  when  I  first  discovered  him. — I  almost  gave 
of  these  men  at  the  chateau.  We  landed  in  him  up  for  lost !  but  I  knew  that  if  I  shewed 
Rousillon,  and  after  lingering  several  days  about  myself,  the  banditti  would  discover  who  he  was, 
the  shore,  some  of  their  comrades  came  down  and  probably  murder  us  all,  to  prevent  their 
from  the  mountains,  and  carried  me  with  them  secret  in  the  chateau  being  detected.  I  there- 
to the  fort,  where  I  remained  till  my  lord  so  un-  fore  kept  out  of  my  lord's  sight,  but  had  a  strict 
expectedly  arrived,  for  they  had  taken  good  care  watch  upon  the  ruffians,  and  determined,  if  they 
to  prevent  my  running  away,  having  blindfold-  offered  him  or  his  family  violence,  to  discover 
ed  me  during  the  journey,  and  if  they  had  not  myself,  and  fight  for  our  lives.  Soon  after,  I 
done  this,  I  think  I  never  could  have  found  my  overheard  some  of  them  laying  a  most  diabolical 
road  to  any  town  through  the  wild  country  we  plan  for  the  murder  and  plunder  of  the  whole 
traversed.  After  I  reached  the  fort,  I  was  watch-  party,  when  I  contrived  to  speak  to  some  of  my 
ed  like  a  prisoner,  and  never  suffered  to  go  out  lord  s  attendants,  telling  them  what  was  going 
without  two  or  three  companions,  and  I  became  forward,  and  we  consulted  what  was  best  to  be 
so  weary  of  life  that  I  often  wished  to  get  rid  done.  Meanwhile,  my  lord,  alarmed  at  the  ab- 
of  it.  sence  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  demanded  her,  and 
Well,  but  they  let  you  talk,  said  Annette ;  the  ruffians  having  given  some  unsatisfactory 
they  did  not  gag  you  after  they  got  you  away  answer,  my  lord  and  Monsieur  St  Foix  became 
from  the  chateau,  so  I  don't  see  what  reason  furious ;  so  then  we  thought  it  a  good  time  to 
there  was  to  be  so  very  weary  of  living ;  to  say  discover  the  plot ;  and,  rushing  into  the  cham- 
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ber,  I  called  out  Treachery ! — My  Lord  Count, 
defend  yourself!  His  lordship  and  the  Cheva- 
lier drew  their  swords  directly,  and  a  hard  bat- 
tic  we  had,  but  we  conquered  at  last,  as,  madam, 
you  are  already  informed  of  by  my  Lord  Count. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  adventure,  said  Emi- 
ly, and  much  praise  is  due,  Ludovico,  to  your 
prudence  and  intrepidity.  There  are  some  cir- 
cumstances, however,  concerning  the  north 
apartments  which  still  perplex  me ;  but,  per- 
haps, you  may  be  able  to  explain  them.  Did 
you  ever  hear  the  banditti  relate  anything  extra- 
ordinary of  these  rooms  ? 

No,  madam,  replied  Ludovico,  I  never  heard 
them  speak  about  the  rooms,  except  to  laugh  at 
the  credulity  of  the  old  housekeeper,  who  once 
was  very  near  catching  one  of  the  pirates ;  it 
was  since  the  Count  arrived  at  the  chateau,  he 
said,  and  he  laughed  heartily  as  he  related  the 
trick  he  had  played  off. 

A  blush  overspread  Emily's  cheek,  and  she 
impatiently  desired  Ludovico  to  explain  him- 

Why,  my  lady,  said  he,  as  this  fellow  was 
one  night  in  the  bed-room,  he  heard  somebody 
approaching  through  the  next  apartment,  and 
not  having  time  to  lift  up  the  arras,  and  unfasten 
the  door,  he  hid  himself  in  the  bed  just  by. 
There  he  lay  for  some  time  in  as  great  a  fright, 
I  suppose  

As  you  was  in,  interrupted  Annette,  when 
you  sat  up  bo  boldly  to  watch  by  yourself. 

Ay,  said  Ludovico,  in  as  great  a  fright  as  he 
ever  made  anybody  else  suffer ;  and  presently 
the  housekeeper  and  some  other  person  came  up 
to  the  bed,  wnen  he,  thinking  they  were  going 
to  examine  it,  bethought  him,  that  his  only 
chance  of  escaping  detection  was  by  terrifying 
them ;  so  he  lifted  up  the  counterpane ;  but 
that  did  not  do,  till  he  raised  lus  face  above  it, 
and  then  they  both  set  off,  he  said,  as  if  they 
had  seen  the  devil ;  and  he  got  out  of  the  rooms 
undiscovered. 

Emily  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  this  ex- 
planation of  the  deception  which  had  given  her 
so  much  superstitious  terror,  and  was  surprised 
that  she  could  have  suffered  herself  to  be  thus 
alarmed,  till  she  considered,  that,  when  the 
mind  has  once  begun  to  yield  to  the  weakness 
of  superstition,  trifles  impress  it  with  the  force 
of  conviction.  Still,  however,  she  remembered 
with  awe  the  mysterious  music  which  had  been 
heard  at  midnight,  near  Chateau-le- Blanc,  and 
she  asked  Ludovico  if  he  could  give  any  explana- 
tion of  it ;  but  he  could  not. 

I  only  know,  madam,  he  added,  that  it  did 
not  belong  to  the  pirates ;  for  I  have  heard  them 
laugh  about  it,  and  say  they  believed  the  devil 
was  in  league  with  them  there. 

Yes,  I  will  answer  for  it  he  was,  said  Annette, 
her  countenance  brightening ;  I  was  sure  all 
along  that  he  or  his  spirits  had  something  to  do 


with  the  north  apartments,  and  now  you  see, 
madam,  I  am  right  at  last. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  spirits  were  very 
busy  in  that  part  of  the  chateau,  replied  Emily, 
smiling.  But  I  am  surprised,  Ludovico,  that 
these  pirates  should  persevere  in  their  schemes 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Count.  What  could  they 
expect  but  certain  detection  ? 

I  have  reason  to  believe,  madam,  replied  Lu- 
dovico, that  it  was  their  intention  to  persevere 
no  longer  than  was  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
the  stores,  which  were  deposited  in  the  vaults ; 
and  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  employed  in 
doing  so  from  within  a  short  period  after  the 
Count's  arrival ;  but  as  they  had  only  a  few 
hours  in  the  night  for  this  business,  and  were 
carrying  on  other  schemes  at  the  same  time,  the 
vaults  were  not  above  half  emptied  when  they 
took  me  away.  They  gloried  exceedingly  in  this 
opportunity  of  confirming  the  superstitious  re- 
ports that  had  been  spread  of  the  north  cham- 
bers, were  careful  to  leave  everything  there  as 
they  had  found  it,  the  better  to  promote  the  de- 
ception, and  frequently  in  their  jocose  moods 
would  laugh  at  the  consternation  which  they 
believed  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  had  suf- 
fered upon  my  disappearing ;  and  it  was  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  my  betraying  their  secret, 
that  they  had  removed  me  to  such  a  distance. 
From  that  period  they  considered  the  chateau  as 
nearly  their  own ;  but  I  found  from  the  dis- 
course of  their  comrades,  that,  though  they  were 
cautious  at  first  in  shewing  their  power  there, 
they  had  once  very  nearly  betrayed!  themselves. 
Going,  one  night,  as  was  their  custom,  to  the 
north  chambers  to  repeat  the  noises  that  had 
occasioned  such  alarm  among  the  servants,  they 
heard,  as  they  were  about  to  unfasten  the  secret 
door,  voices  in  the  bed-room.  My  lord  has 
since  told  me  that  himself  and  M.  Henri  were 
then  in  the  apartment,  and  they  heard  very  ex- 
traordinary sounds  of  lamentation,  which,  it 
seems,  were  made  by  these  fellows,  with  their 
usual  design  of  spreading  terror ;  and  my  lord 
has  owned  he  then  felt  somewhat  more  than 
surprise ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  the  peace  of 
his  family  that  no  notice  should  be  taken,  he 
was  silent  on  the  subject,  and  enjoined  silence 
to  his  son. 

Emily,  recollecting  the  change  that  had  ap- 
peared in  the  spirits  of  the  Count,  after  toe 
night  when  he  had  watched  in  the  north  room, 
now  perceived  the  cause  of  it ;  and,  having  made 
some  farther  inquiries  uj>on  this  strange  affair, 
she  dismissed  Ludovico,  and  went  to  give  orders 
for  the  accommodation  of  her  friends  on  the 
following  day. 

In  the  evening,  Theresa,  lame  as  she  was, 
came  to  deliver  the  ring  with  which  Valancourt 
had  intrusted  her ;  and  when  she  presented  it, 
Emily  was  much  affected,  for  she  remembered 
to  have  seen  him  wear  it  often  in  happier  days. 
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She  was,  however,  much  displeased  that  Theresa 

had  received  it,  and  positively  refused  to  accept 
it  herself,  though  to  have  done  so  would  have 
afforded  her  a  melancholy  pleasure.  Theresa 
entreated,  expostulated,  and  then  described  the 
distress  of  Valancourt  when  he  had  given  the 
,  ring,  and  repeated  the  message  with  which  he 
had  commissioned  her  to  deliver  it ;  and  Emily 
could  not  conceal  the  extreme  sorrow  this  recital 
occasioned  her,  but  wept,  and  remained  lost  in 
thought. 

Alas !  my  dear  young  lady !  said  Theresa, 
why  should  all  this  be  ?  I  have  known  you  from 

Cir  infancy,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  I 
e  you  as  if  you  was  my  own,  and  wish  as 
much  to  see  you  happy.  Monsieur  Valancourt, 
to  be  sure,  I  nave  not  known  so  long,  but  then 
I  have  reason  to  love  him  as  though  he  was  my 
own  son.  I  know  how  well  you  love  one  an- 
other, or  why  all  this  weeping  and  wailing? 
Emily  waved  her  hand  for  Theresa  to  be  silent, 
who,  disregarding  the  signal,  continued,  And 
how  much  you  are  alike  in  your  tempers  and 
ways,  and,  that,  if  you  were  married,  you  would 
be  the  happiest  couple  in  the  whole  province — 
then  what  is  there  to  prevent  your  marrying? 
Dear,  dear !  to  see  how  some  people  fling  away 
.'  their  happiness,  and  then  cry  and  lament  about 
'  it,  just  as  if  it  was  not  their  own  doing,  and  as  if 
•  there  was  more  pleasure  in  wailing  and  weeping, 
than  in  being  at  peace.  Learning,  to  be  sure,  is 
a  fine  thing,  but  if  it  teaches  folks  no  better 
than  that,  why  I  had  rather  be  without  it ;  if  it 
would  teach  them  to  be  happier,  I  would  say 
something  to  it ;  then  it  would  be  learning  and 
wisdom  too. 

Age  and  long  services  had  given  There*  i  a 
privilege  to  talk,  but  Emily  now  endeavoured 
to  check  her  loquacity,  and  though  she  felt  the 
justness  of  some  of  her  remarks,  did  not  choose 
to  explain  the  circumstances  that  had  determi- 
ned her  conduct  towards  Valancourt.  She  there- 
fore only  told  Theresa,  that  it  would  much  dis- 
please her  to  hear  the  subject  renewed ;  that  she 
had  reasons  for  her  conduct  which  she  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  mention,  and  that  the  ring 
must  be  returned,  with  an  assurance  that  she 
could  not  accept  it  with  propriety  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  she  forbade  Theresa  to  repeat  any 
future  message  from  Valancourt,  as  she  valued 
her  esteem  and  kindness.  Theresa-was  afflicted, 
and  made  another  attempt,  though  feeble,  to 
interest  her  for  Valancourt,  but  the  unusual  dis- 
pleasure expressed  in  Emily  s  countenance,  soon 
obliged  her  to  desist,  and  she  departed  in  won- 
der and  lamentation. 

To  relieve  her  mind,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
painful  recollections  that  intruded  upon  it,  Emi- 
ly busied  herself  in  preparations  for  the  journey 
into  Languedoc,  and  while  Annette,  who  as- 
sisted her,  spoke  with  joy  and  affection  of  the 
safe  return  of  Ludovico,  she  was  considering 
how  she  might  best  promote  their  happiness,  and 


determined,  if  it  appeared  that  his  affection  was 
as  unchanged  as  that  of  the  simple  and  honest 
Annette,  to  give  her  a  marriage  portion,  and 
settle  ihcm  on  some  part  of  her  estate.  These 
considerations  led  her  to  the  remembrance  of 
her  father's  paternal  domain,  which  his  affairs 
had  formerly  compelled  him  to  dispose  of  to 
Monsieur  Quesnel,  and  which  she  frequently 
wished  to  regain,  because  St  Aubert  had  la- 
mented that  the  chief  hinds  of  his  ancestors  had 
passed  into  another  family,  and  because  they 
had  been  his  birth-place  and  the  haunt  of  his 
early  years.  To  the  estate  at  Thoulouse  she  had 
no  peculiar  attachment,  and  it  was  her  wish  to 
dispose  of  this,  that  she  might  purchase  her  pa- 
ternal domains,  if  Monsieur  Quesnel  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  part  with  them,  which,  as  he 
talked  much  of  living  in  Italy,  did  not  appear 
very  improbable. 


CHAP.  LIV. 

Sweet  U  the  breath  of  vernal  shower. 
The  beet'  collected  treasure*  tweet. 
.  Sweet  music'*  melting  IMJ,  but  sweeter  yet 

TheoiU,  small  voice  of  gratitude. 

CtLAY. 

Ox  the  following  day,  the  arrival  of  her 
friend  revived  the  drooping  Emily,  and  La  Val- 
le'e  became  once  more  the  scene  of  social  kind- 
ness and  of  elegant  hospitality.  Illness  and  the 
terror  she  had  suffered  had  stolen  from  Blanche 
much  of  her  sprightliness,  but  all  her  affection- 
ate simplicity  remained,  and  though  she  ap- 
peared less  blooming,  she  was  not  less  engaging 
than  before.  The  unfortunate  adventure  on  the 
Pyrenees  had  made  the  Count  very  anxious  to 
reach  home,  and,  after  little  more  than  a  week's 
stay  at  La  Vallee,  Emily  prepared  to  set  out 
with  her  friends  for  Languedoc,  assigning  the 
care  of  her  house,  during  her  absence,  to  There- 
sa. On  the  evening  preceding  her  departure, 
this  old  servant  brought  again  the  ring  of  Va- 
lancourt, and,  with  tears,  entreated  her  mistress 
to  receive  it,  for  that  she  had  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  Monsieur  Valancourt  since  the  night 
when  he  delivered  it  to  her.  As  she  said  this, 
her  countenance  expressed  more  alarm  than  she 
dared  to  utter ;  but  Emily,  checking  her  own 
propensity  to  fear,  considered  that  he  had  pro- 
bably returned  to  the  residence  of  his  brother, 
and,  again  refusing  to  accept  the  ring,  bade 
Theresa  preserve  it  till  she  saw  him,  which, 
with  extreme  reluctance,  she  promised  to  do. 

On  the  following  day,  Count  de  Villefort, 
with  Emily  and  the  Lady  Blanche,  left  La 
Vallee,  ana  on  the  ensuing  evening  arrived  at 
the  Chateau-le- Blanc,  where  the  Countess,  Hen- 
ri, and  M.  Du  Pont,  whom  Emily  was  surpri- 
sed to  find  there,  receiyed  them  with  much  joy 
and  congratulation.  She  was  concerned  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Count  still  encoutaged  the  hopes 
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of  his  friend,  whose  countenance  declared  that  of  life,  and  to  console  him,  now  that  he  had  re-  j 

his  affection  had  suffered  no  abatement  from  nounced  its  pleasures,  by  the  certainty  of  having  \ 

absence ;  and  was  much  distressed,  when,  on  escaped  its  evils.   As  Emily  walked  pensively  \ 

the  second  evening  after  her  arrival,  the  Count,  along,  consideringhow  much  Buffering  she  might 

having  withdrawn  her  from  the  Lady  Blanche,  have  escaped  had  she  become  a  votaress  of  the 

with  whom  she  was  walking,  renewed  the  sub-  order,  ana  remained  in  this  retirement  from  the 

ject  of  M.  Du  Pont's  hopes.  The  mildness  with  time  of  her  father's  death,  the  vesper-bell  struck 

which  she  listened  to  his  intercessions  at  first,  de-  up,  and  the  monks  retired  slowly  toward  the 

ceiving  him  as  to  her  sentiments,  he  began  to  chapel,  while  she,  pursuing  her  way,  entered 

believe,  that  her  affection  for  Valan court  being  the  great  hall,  where  an  unusual  silence  seemed 

overcome,  she  was,  at  length,  disposed  to  think  to  reign.  The  parlour,  too,  which  opened  from 

favourably  of  M.  Du  Font ;  and  when  she  af-  it,  she  found  vacant,  but,  as  the  evening  bell 

terwardB  convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  he  ven-  was  sounding,  she  believed  the  nuns  had  with* 

tured,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  wish  to  promote  drawn  into  the  chapel,  and  sat  down  to  rest  for 

what  he  considered  to  be  the  happiness  of  two  a  moment  before  she  returned  to  the  chateau, 

persons  whom  he  so  much  esteemed,  gently  to  where,  however,  the  increasing  gloom  made  her 

remonstrate  with  her  on  thus  suffering  an  ill-  now  anxious  to  be. 

placed  affection  to  poison  the  happiness  of  her  Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  before  a  nun, 

most  valuable  years.  entering  in  haste,  inquired  for  the  Abbess,  and 

Observing  her  silence  and  the  deep  dejection  was  retiring  without  recollecting  Emily,  when 

of  her  countenance,  he-concluded  with  saying,  she  made  herself  known,  and  then  learned  that 

I  will  not  say  more  now,  but  I  will  still  believe,  a  mass  was  going  to  be  performed  for  the  soul  of  ) 

my  dear  Mademoiselle  St  Aubert,  that  you  will  sister  Agnes,  who  had  been  declining  for  some  I 

not  always  reject  a  person  so  truly  estimable  as  time,  and  who  was  now  believed  to  be  dying, 

my  friend  Du  Pont.  Of  her  sufferings  the  sister  gave  a  melancholy 

He  spared  her  the  pain  of  replying  by  lea*  account,  and  of  the  horrors  into  which  she  had 
ving  her ;  and  she  strolled  on,  somewhat  dis-  frequently  started,  but  which  had  now  yielded 
pleased  with  the  Count  for  having  persevered  to  to  a  dejection  so  gloomy,  that  neither  the  pray- 
plead  for  a  suit  which  she  had  repeatedly  re-  ers,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  the  sisterhood, 
jected,  and  lost  amidst  the  melancholy  recollec-  nor  the  assurances  of  her  confessor,  had  power 
tions  which  this  topic  had  revived,  till  she  had  to  recall  her  from  it,  or  to  cheer  her  mind  even 
insensibly  reached  the  borders  of  the  woods  that  with  a  momentary  gleam  of  comfort, 
screened  the  monastery  of  St  Clair,  when  per-  To  this  relation  Emily  listened  with  extreme 
ceiving  bow  far  she  had  wandered,  she  deter-  concern,  and  recollecting  the  frenzied  man- 
mined  to  extend  her  walk  a  little  farther,  and  to  ners  and  the  expressions  of  horror  which  she 
inquire  after  the  Abbess  and  some  of  her  friends  had  herself  witnessed  of  Agnes,  together  with 
among  the  nuns.  the  history  that  sister  Frances  had  communi- 

Though  the  evening  was  now  drawing  to  a  cated,  her  compassion  was  heightened  to  a  very 
close,  she  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  friar,  painful  degree.  As  the  evening  was  already  far 
who  opened  the  gate,  and,  anxious  to  meet  some  advanced,  Emily  did  not  now  desire  to  see  her, 
of  her  old  acquaintance,  proceeded  towards  the  or  to  join  in  the  mass,  snd,  after  leaving  many 
convent  parlour.   As  she  crossed  the  lawn  that  kind  remembrances  with  the  nun  for  her  old 
sloped  from  the  front  of  the  monastery  towards  friends,  she  quitted  the  monastery,  and  return- 
the  sea,  she  was  struck  with  the  picture  of  re-  ed  over  the  cliffs  toward  the  chateau,  meditating 
pose  exhibited  by  some  monks  sitting  in  the  upon  what  she  had  just  heard,  till  at  length  she 
cloisters,  which  extended  under  the  brow  of  the  forced  her  mind  upon  less  interesting  subjects, 
woods  that  crowned  this  eminence ;  where,  as  The  wind  was  high,  and  as  she  drew  near  the 
they  meditated,  at  this  twilight  hour,  holy  sub-  chateau,  she  often  paused  to  listen  to  its  awful 
iects,  they  sometimes  suffered  their  attention  to  sound  as  it  swept  over  the  billows  that  beat  be- 
be  relieved  by  the  scene  before  them,  nor  thought  low,  or  groaned  along  the  surrounding  woods  ; 
it  profane  to  look  at  nature,  now  that  it  had  ex-  and  while  she  rested  on  a  cliff  at  a  short  distance 
changed  the  brilliant  coloure  of  day  for  the  so-  from  the  chateau,  and  looked  upon  the  wide  wa- 
ber  hue  of  evening.   Before  the  cloisters,  how-  ters  seen  dimly  beneath  the  last  shade  of  twi- 
ever,  spread  an  ancient  chesnut, -whose  ample  light,  she  thought  of  the  following  address  :— 
branches  were  designed  to  screen  the  full  mag- 
nificence of  a  scene  that  wight  tempt  the  wish  _„„  WTVTV, 
to  worldly  pleasures;  but  still,  beneath  the  dark  AU  WJHUb. 
and  spreading  foliage,  gleamed  a  wide  extent  of  VlEWLE89,  through  heaven's  vast  vault  your , 
ocean,  and  many  a  passing  sail ;  while,  to  the  _e  gteer)  6 

right  and  left,  thick  woods  were  seen  stretching  Unknown  from  whence  ye  come,  or  whither  go  ♦ 

along  the  winding  shores.  So  much  as  this  had  Mysterious  pow'rs  !  I  hear  yc  murmur  low, 

been  admitted,  perhaps,  to  give  to  the  secluded  Till  swells  your  loud  gust  on  my  startled  ear, 

votary  an  image  of  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  And,  awful !  seems  to  say— some  god  is  near ! 
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I  love  to  list  your  midnight  voices  float 
In  the  dread  stonn,  that  o'er  the  ocean  rolla, 
And,  while  their  charm  the  angry  wave  controls, 
Mix  with  its  sullen  roar,  and  sink  remote. 
Then,  rising  in  the  pause,  a  sweeter  note, 
The  dirge  of  spirits,  who  your  deeds  bewail, 
A  sweeter  note  oft  swells  while  sleeps  the  gale  ! 
But  soon,  ye  sightless  pow'rs !  your  rest  is  o'er, 
Solemn  and  slow,  ye  rise  upon  the  air, 
Speak  in  the  shrouds,  and  bid  the  sea-boy  fear, 
And  the  faint- warbled  dirge—is  heard  no  more  1 

Oh  I  then  I  deprecate  your  awful  reign  ! 
The  loud  lament  yet  bear  not  on  your  breath  1 
Bear  not  the  crash  of  bark  far  on  the  main, 
Bear  not  the  cry  of  men,  who  cry  in  vain, 
The  crew's  dread  chorus  sinking  into  death  1 
Oh  !  give  not  these,  ye  powers  !  1  ask  alone, 
As  rapt  I  climb  these  dark  romantic  steeps, 
The  elemental  war,  the  billow's  moan ; 
I  ask  the  still,  sweet  tear,  that  Hst'ning  Fancy  weeps. 


CHAP.  LV. 

— — ^— —  Unnatural  deeds 

Do  breed  unnatural  trouble*:  infected  mind* 

To  their  deaf  pillow*  will  discharge  their  secret*. 

Mcrre  needs  she  the  divine,  than  the  physician.   ^  ^ 

On  the  following  evening,  the  view  of  the  con- 
vent tower*  rising  among  the  shadowy  woods,  re- 
minded Emily  of  the  nun  whose  condition  had 
so  much  affected  her ;  and  anxious  to  know  how 
she  was,  as  well  as  to  see  some  of  her  former 
friends,  she  and  the  Lady  Blanche  extended 
their  walk  to  the  monastery.  At  the  gate  stood 
a  carriage,  which,  from  the  heat  of  the  horses, 
appeared  to  have  just  arrived ;  hut  a  more  than 
common  stillness  pervaded  the  court  and  the 
cloisters  through  which  Emily  and  Blanche 
passed  in  their  way  to  the  great  hall,  where  a 
nun,  who  was  crossing  to  the  staircase,  replied 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  former,  that  sister  Agnes 
was  still  living  and  sensible,  but  that  it  was 
thought  she  could  not  survive  the  night.  In 
the  parlour  they  found  several  of  the  boarders, 
who  rejoiced  to  see  Emily,  and  told  her  many 
little  circumstances  that  had  happened  in  the 
convent  since  her  departure,  and  which  were  in- 
teresting to  her  only  because  they  related  to  per- 
sons whom  she  had  regarded  with  affection. 
While  they  thus  conversed,  the  Abbess  entered 
,  the  room,  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  at 
seeing  Emily,  but  her  manner  was  unusually 
solemn  and  her  countenance  dejected.  Our 
house,  said  she,  after  the  first  salutations  were 
over,  is  truly  a  house  of  mourning— a  daughter 
is  now  paying  the  debt  of  nature. — You  nave 
heard,  perhaps,  that  our  daughter  Agnes  is 
dying  ? 

Emily  expressed  her  sincere  concern. 

Here  death  presents  to  us  a  great  and  awful 
lesson,  continued  the  Abbess ;  let  us  read  it,  and 
profit  by  it ;  let  it  teach  us  to  prepare  ourselves 

VOL.  x. 


for  the  change  that  awaits  us  all !  You  are 
young,  and  have  it  yet  in  your  power  to  secure 
"  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding"— 
the  peace  of  conscience.  Preserve  it  in  your 
youth  that  it  may  comfort  you  in  age ;  for  vain, 
alas !  and  imperfect  are  the  good  deeds  of  our 
latter  years,  if  those  of  our  early  life  have  been 
evil ! 

Emily  would  have  said,  that  good  deeds,  she 
hoped,  were  never  vain;  but  she  considered 
that  it  was  the  Abbess  who  spoke,  and  she  re- 
mained silent. 

The  latter  days  of  Agnes,  resumed  the  Ab- 
bess, have  been  exemplary ;  would  they  might 
atone  for  the  errors  of  her  former  ones !  Her 
sufferings  now,  alas  !  are  great ;  let  us  believe 
that  they  will  make  her  peace  hereafter !  I  have 
left  her  with  her  confessor,  and  a  gentleman 
whom  she  has  long  been  anxious  to  see,  and 
who  is  just  arrived  from  Paris.  They,  I  hope, 
will  be  able  to  administer  the  repose  which  her 
mind  has  hitherto  wanted. 

Emily  fervently  joined  in  the  wish. 

During  her  illness,  she  has  sometimes  named 
you,  resumed  the  Abbess :  perhaps,  it  would 
eorafort  her  to  sec  you  ;  when  her  present  visi- 
tors have  left  her,  we  will  go  to  her  chamber,  if 
the  scene  will  not  be  too  melancholy  for  your 
spirits.  But,  indeed,  to  such  scenes,  however 
painful,  we  ought  to  accustom  ourselves,  for 
they  are  salutary  to  the  soul,  and  prepare  us  for 
what  we  are  ourselves  to  suffer. 

Emily  became  grave  and  thoughtful ;  for  this 
conversation  brought  to  her  recollection  the 
dying  moments  of  her  beloved  father,  and  she 
wished  once  more  to  weep  over  the  spot,  where 
his  remains  were  buried.  During  the  silence 
which  followed  the  Abbess's  speech,  many  mi- 
nute circumstances  attending  his  last  hours  oc- 
curred to  her — his  emotion  on  perceiving  him- 
self to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chateau-le- 
Blanc — his  request  to  be  interred  in  a  particu- 
lar spot  in  the  church  of  this  monastery — and 
the  solemn  charge  he  had  delivered  her  to  de- 
stroy certain  papers  without  examining  them. — 
She  recollected  also  the  mysterious  and  horrible 
words  in  those  manuscripts,  upon  which  her  eye 
had  involuntarily  glanced ;  and,  though  they 
now,  and  indeed  whenever  she  remembered 
them,  revived  an  excess  of  painful  curiosi  ty  con- 
cerning their  full  import,  and  the  motives  for 
her  father's  command,  it  was  ever  her  chief  con- 
solation that  she  had  stricdy  obeyed  him  in  this 
particular. 

Little  more  was  said  by  the  Abbess,  who  ap- 
peared too  much  affected hy  the  subject  she  had 
lately  left  to  be  willing  to  converse,  and  her 
companions  had  been  for  some  time  silent  front 
the  satne  cause,  when  this  general  reverie  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  Mon- 
sieur Bonnac,  who  had  just  quitted  the  cham- 
ber of  sister  Agnes.  He  appeared  much  dis- 
turbed, but  Emily  fancied  that  his  countenance 
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had  more  the  expression  of  horror  than  of  grief. 
Having  drawn  the  Abbess  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  room,  he  conversed  with  her  for  some  time, 
during  which  she  seemed  to  listen  with  earnest 
attention,  and  he  to  speak  with  caution,  and  a 
more  than  common  degree  of  interest.  When 
he  had  concluded,  he  bowed  silently  to  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  quitted  the  room.  The 
Abbess,  soon  after,  proposed  going  to  the  cham- 
ber of  sister  Agnes,  to  which  Emily  consented, 
though  not  without  some  reluctance,  and  Lady 
Blanche  remained  with  the  boarders  below. 

At  the  door  of  the  chamber  they  met  the  con- 
fessor, whom,  as  he  lifted  up  his  head  on  their 
approach,  Emily  observed  to  be  the  same  that 
had  attended  her  dying  father ;  but  he  passed 
on  without  noticing  her,  and  they  entered  the 
apartment,  where,  on  a  mattress,  was  laid  sister 
Agnes,  with  one  nun  watching  in  the  chair  be- 
side her.  Her  countenance  was  so  much  chan- 
ged, that  Emily  would  scarcely  have  recollected 
her,  had  she  not  been  prepareu  to  do  so  ;  it  was 
ghastly,  and  overspread  with  gloomy  horror; 
her  dim  and  hollow  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  cruci- 
fix, which  she  held  upon  her  bosom ;  and  she 
was  so  much  engaged  in  thought,  as  not  to  per- 
ceive the  Abbess  and  Emily  till  they  stood  at  the 
bed-side.  Then,  turning  her  heavy  eyes,  she 
fixed  them,  in  wild  horror,  upon  Emily  ;  and, 
screaming,  exclaimed,  Ah!  that  vision  comes 
upon  me  in  my  dying  hours ! 

Emily  started  back  in  terror,  and  looked  for 
explanation  to  the  Abbess,  who  made  her  a  sig- 
nal not  to  be  alarmed,  and  calmly  said  to  Agnes, 
Daughter,  I  have  brought  Mademoiselle  St  Au- 
bert  to  visit  you :  I  thought  you  would  be  glad 
to  see  her. 

Agnes  made  no  reply ;  but,  still  gazing  wild- 
ly upon  Emily,  exclaimed,  It  is  her  very  self! 
Oh  f  there  is  all  that  fascination  in  her  look 
which  proved  my  destruction !  What  would  you 
have — what  is  it  you  come  to  demand — Retri- 
bution ?  It  will  soon  be  yours — it  is  yours 

already.  How  many  years  have  passed  since  last 
I  saw  you !  My  crime  is  but  as  yesterday. — Yet 
I  am  grown  olu  beneath  it ;  while  you  are  still 
young  and  blooming — blooming  as  when  you 
forced  me  to  commit  that  most  abhorred  deed  ! 
O  !  could  I  once  forget  it  ? — yet  what  would 
that  avail  ? — the  deed  is  done  ! 

Emily,  extremely  shocked,  would  now  have 
left  the  room ;  but  the  Abbess,  taking  her  hand, 
tried  to  support  her  spirits,  and  begged  she 
woul£  stay  a  few  moments,  when  Agnes  would 
probably  be  calm,  whom  now  she  tried  to  soothe. 
But  the  latter  seemed  to  disregard  her,  while 
she  still  fixed  her  eyes  on  Emily,  and  added, 
What  are  years  of  prayers  and  repentance  ?  they 
cannot  wash  out  the  foulness  of  murder ! — Yes, 
murder  !  Where  is  he — where  is  he  ?— look 
there — look  there — aee  where  he  stalks  along 
the  room !  Why  do  you  come  to  torment  me 
now?  continued  Agnes,  while  her  straining 


eyes  were  bent  on  air,  why  was  not  I  punished 
before  ? — O  !  do  not  frown  so  sternly  !  Ha  ! 
there  again  !  'tis  she  herself!  Why  do  you  look 
so  piteously  upon  roe — and  smile,  too  ?  smile  on 
me !  What  groan  was  that  ? 

Agnes  sunk  down  apparently  lifeless,  and 
Emily,  unable  to  support  herself,  leaned  against 
the  bed,  while  the  Abbess  and  the  attendant 
nun  were  applying  the  usual  remedies  to  Agnes. 
Peace,  said  the  Abbess,  when  Emily  was  going 
to  speak,  the  delirium  is  going  off;  she  will 
soon  revive.  When  was  she  thus  before,  daugh- 
ter? 

Not  of  many  weeks,  madam,  replied  the  nun ; 
but  her  spirits  have  been  much  agitated  by  the 
arrival  of  the  gentleman  she  wished  so  much  to 

Yes,  observed  the  Abbess,  that  has  undoubt- 
edly occasioned  thisparoxysro  of  frenzy.  When 
she  is  better,  we  will  leave  her  to  repose. 

Emily  very  readily  consented,  but,  though 
she  could  now  give  little  assistance,  she  was  un- 
willing to  quit  the  chamber  while  any  might  be 
necessary. 

When  Agnes  recovered  her  senses,  she  again 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Emily,  but  their  wild  expres- 
sion was  gone,  and  a  gloomy  melancholy  had 
succeeded.  It  was  some  moments  before  she 
recovered  sufficient  spirits  to  speak :  she  then 
Baid  feebly — The  likeness  is  wonderful ! — sure- 
ly it  must  be  something  more  than  fancy.  Tell 
me,  I  conjure  you,  she  added,  addressing  Emily, 
though  your  name  is  St  Aubert,  are  you  not  the 
daughter  of  the  Marchioness  ? — What  Marchio- 
ness ?  said  Emily,  in  extreme  surprise ;  for  she 
had  imagined,  from  the  calmness  of  Agnes 's 
manner,  that  her  intellects  were  restored. — The 
Abbess  gave  her  a  significant  glance,  but  she  re-  ! 
pea  ted  the  question. 

WhatMarchioness?  exclaimed  Agnes; I  know 
but  of  one — the  Marchioness  de  Villeroi. 

Emily,  remembering  the  emotion  of  her  late 
father  upon  the  unexpected  mention  of  this  lady, 
and  his  request  to  be  laid  near  the  tomb  of  the 
Villcrois,  now  felt  greatly  interested,  and  she 
entreated  Agnes  to  explain  the  reason  of  her 

Iuestion.  The  Abbess  would  now  have  withd- 
rawn Emily  from  the  room,  who  being,  how- 
ever, detained  by  a  strong  interest,  repeated  her 
entreaties. 

Bring  me  that  casket,  sister,  said  Agnes ;  I  - 
will  shew  her  to  you ;  yet  you  need  only  look  '. 
at  that  mirror,  and  you  will  behold  her ;  you  ; 
surely  arc  her  daughter:  such  striking  resem-  : 
blance  is  never  found  but  among  near  relations.  ■ 

The  nun  brought  the  casket,  and  Agnes  ha- 
ving directed  her  how  to  unlock  it,  she  took  : 
thence  a  miniature,  in  which  Emily  perceived 
the  exact  resemblance  of  the  picture  which  she  : 
had  found  among  her  late  father's  papers.  Agnes 
held  out  her  hand  to  receive  it ;  gazed  upon  it 
earnestly  for  some  moments  in  silence;  and 
then,  with  a  countenance  of  deep  despair,  threw 
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Up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  prayed  inwardly. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  returned  the  minia- 
ture to  Emily.  Keep  it,  said  she,  I  bequeath  it 
to  you,  for  I  must  believe  it  is  your  right.  I 
have  frequently  observed  the  resemblance  be- 
tween you ;  but  never,  till  this  day,  did  it 
strike  upon  my  conscience  so  powerfully !— Stay, 
sister, do  not  remove  the  casket — there  is  another 
picture  I  would  shew. 

Emily  trembled  with  expectation,  and  the 
Abbess  again  would  have  withdrawn  her.  Agnes 
is  still  disordered,  said  she ;  you  observe  how  she 
wanders.  In  these  moods  she  says  anything, 
and  does  not  scruple,  as  you  have  witnessed,  to 
accuse  herself  of  tne  most  horrible  crimes. 

Emily,  however,  thought  she  perceived  some- 
thing more  than  madness  in  the  inconsistencies 
of  Agnes,  whose  mention  of  the  Marchioness, 
and  production  of  her  picture,  had  interested 
her  so  much,  that  she  determined  to  obtain 
farther  information,  if  possible,  respecting  the 
subject  of  it. 

The  nun  returned  with  the  easket,  and  Agnes 
pointing  out  to  her  a  secret  drawer,  she  took 
from  it  another  miniature.  Here,  said  Agnes, 
as  she  offered  it  to  Emily,  learn  a  lesson  for 
your  vanity,  at  least ;  look  well  at  this  picture, 
and  see  if  you  can  discover  any  resemblance  be- 
tween what  I  was  and  what  I  am. 

Emily  impatiently  received  the  miniature, 
which  her  eyes  had  scarcely  glanced  upon,  be- 
fore her  trembling  hands  had  nearly  suffered  it 
to  fall — it  was  the  resemblance  of  the  portrait 
of  Signora  Lauren tini,  which  she  had  formerly 
seen  in  the  castle  of  Udolpho— the  lady  who  had 
disappeared  in  so  mysterious  a  manner,  and 
whom  Montoni  had  been  suspected  of  having 
caused  to  be  murdered. 

In  silent  astonishment,  Emily  continued  to 
gaze  alternately  upon  the  picture  and  the  dying 
nun,  endeavouring  to  trace  a  resemblance  be- 
tween them,  which  no  longer  existed. 

Why  do  you  look  so  sternly  on  me?  said 
Agnes,  mistaking  the  nature  of  Emily's  emo- 
tion. 

I  have  seen  this  face  before,  said  Emily,  at 
length ;  was  it  really  your  resemblance  ? 

You  may  well  ask  that  question,  replied  the 
nun — but  it  was  once  esteemed  a  striking  like- 
ness of  me.  Look  at  me  well,  and  see  what 
guilt  has  made  me.  I  then  was  innocent ;  the 
evil  passions  of  my  nature  slept.  Sister  1  add- 
ed she,  solemnly,  and  stretching  forth  her  cold, 
damp  hand  to  Emily,  who  shuddered  at  its 
touch — Sister!  beware  of  the  first  indulgence 
of  the  passions ;  beware  of  the  first !  Their 
course,  if  not  checked  then,  is  rapid'— their  force 
is  uncontrollable — they  lead  us  we  know  not 
whither — they  lead  us  perhaps  to  the  commis- 
sion of  crimes,  for  which  whole  years  of  prayer 
and  penitence  cannot  atone ! — Such  may  be  the 
force  of  even  a  single  passion,  that  it  overcomes 


every  other,  and  sears  up  every  other  approach 
to  the  heart.  Possessing  us  like  a  fiend,  it  leads 
us  on  to  the  acts  of  a  fiend,  making  us  insensi- 
ble to  pity  and  to  conscience.  And,  when  its 
purpose  is  accomplished,  like  a  fiend,  it  leaves 
us  to  the  torture  of  those  feelings  which  its 
power  had  suspended— not  annihilated — to  the 
tortures  of  compassion,  remorse,  and  consci- 
ence. Then,  we  awaken  as  from  a  dream,  and 
perceive  a  new  world  around  us — we  gaze  in 
astonishment  and  horror — but  the  deed  is  com- 
mitted ;  not  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth 
united  can  undo  it— and  the  spectres  of  consci- 
ence will  not  fly  !  What  are  riches — grandeur 
— health  itself,  to  the  luxury  of  a  pure  consci- 
ence, the  health  of  the  soul ; — and  what  the 
sufferings  of  poverty,  disappointment,  despair 
— to  the  anguish  of  an  afflicted  one  ?  O !  how 
long  is  it  since  I  knew  that  luxury !  I  believed 
that  I  had  suffered  the  most  agonizing  pangs  of 
human  nature,  in  love,  jealousy,  and  despair- 
but  these  pangs  were  ease,  compared  with  the 
stings  of  conscience  which  I  have  since  endured. 
I  tasted,  too,  what  was  called  the  sweet  of  re* 
venge — but  it  was  transient,  it  expired  even 
with  the  object  that  provoked  it.  Remember, 
sister,  that  the  passions  are  the  seeds  of  vices  as 
well  as  of  virtues,  from  which  either  may  spring, 
accordingly  as  they  are  nurtured.  Unhappy  they 
who  have  never  been  taught  the  art  to  govern 
them! 

Alas !  unhappy !  said  the  Abbess,  and  ill-in- 
formed of  our  holy  religion  ! — Emily  listened  to 
Agnes,  in  silent  awe,  while  she  still  examined 
the  miniature,  and  became  confirmed  in  her  opi- 
nion of  its  strong  resemblance  to  the  portrait  at 
Udolpho.  This  face  is  familiar  to  me,  said  6he, 
wishing  to  lead  the  nun  to  an  explanation,  yet 
fearing  to  discover  too  abruptly  her  knowledge 
of  Udolpho. 

You  are  mistaken,  replied  Agnes,  you  cer- 
tainly never  saw  that  picture  before. 

No,  replied  Emily  ;  but  I  have  seen  one  ex- 
tremely like  it. — Impossible,  said  Agnes,  who 
may  now  he  called  the  Lady  Laurentini. 

It  was  in  the  Castle  of  Udolpho,  continued 
Emily,  looking  stedfastly  at  her. 

Of  Udolpho !  exclaimed  Laurentini,  of  Udol- 
pho in  Italy  ? — The  same,  replied  Emily. 

You  know  me  then,  said  Laurentini,  and  you 
are  the  daughter  of  the  Marchioness. — Emily 
was  somewhat  surprised  at  this  abrupt  asser- 
tion-— I  am  the  daughter  of  the  late  Monsieur 
St  Aubert,  said  she,  and  the  lady  you  name  is 
an  utter  Btranger  to  me. 

At  least  you  believe  so,  rejoined  Lauren- 
tini. 

Emily  asked  what  reasons  there  could  be  to 
believe  otherwise. 

The  family  likeness  that  you  bear  her,  said 
the  nun.  The  Marchioness,  it  is  known,  was 
attached  to  a  gentleman  of  Gascony,  at  the  time 
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when  she  accepted  the  hand  of  the  Marquis,  by 
the  command  of  her  father.  Ill-fated,  unhap- 
py woman ! 

Emily,  remembering  the  extreme  emotion 
which  St  Aubert  had  betrayed  on  the  mention 
of  the  Marchioness,  would  now  have  suffered 
something  more  than  surprise,  had  her  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity  been  less  ;  as  it  was,  she 
could  not,  for  a  moment,  believe  what  the  words 
of  Lauren tini  insinuated ;  yet  she  still  felt 
strongly  interested  concerning  them,  and  begged 
that  she  would  explain  them  farther. 

Do  not  urge  me  on  that  subject,  said  the  nun, 
it  is  to  me  a  terrible  one !  Would  that  I  could 
blot  it  from  my  memory ! — She  sighed  deeply, 
and,  after  die  pause  of  a  moment,  asked  Emily 
by  what  means  she  had  discovered  her  name  ? 

By  your  portrait  in  the  Castle  of  Udolpho,  to 
which  this  miniature  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance, replied  Emily. 

You  have  been  at  Udolpho,  then  !  said  the 
nun,  with  great  emotion.  Alas !  what  scenes 
does  the  mention  of  it  revive  in  my  fancy — 
scenes  of  happiness— of  suffering— and  of  hor- 
ror! 

At  this  moment  the  terrible  spectacle  which 
Emily  had  witnessed  in  a  chamber  of  that  cas- 
tle occurred  to  her,  and  she  shuddered,  while 
she  looked  upon  the  nun — and  recollected  her 
late  words — that  years  of  prayer  and  penitence 
could  not  wash  out  the  foulness  of  murder.  She 
was  now  compelled  to  attribute  these  to  another 
cause  than  that  of  delirium.  With  a  depree  of 
horror,  that  almost  deprived  her  of  sense,  she 
now  believed  she  looked  upon  a  murderer.  All 
the  recollected  behaviour  of  Laurentini  seemed 
to  confirm  the  supposition,  yet  Emily  was  still 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  perplexities,  and,  not  know- 
ing how  to  ask  the  questions  which  might  lead 
to  truth,  she  could  only  hint  them  in  broken 
sentences. 

Your  sudden  departure  from  Udolpho,  said 
she — 

Laurentini  groaned. 

The  reports  that  followed  it,  continued  Emi- 
ly— The  west  chamber — the  mourning  veil — 
the  object  it  conceals ! — when  murders  are  com- 
mitted  

The  mm  shrieked — What !  there  again !  said 
she,  endeavouring  to  raise  herself,  while  her 
starting  eyes  seemed  to  follow  some  object  round 
the  room — Come  from  the  grave — What !  blood 
— blood  too ! — There  was  no  blood — thou  canst 
not  say  it ! — Nay,  do  not  smile, — do  not  smile 
so  piteously ! 

Laurentini  fell  into  convulsions  as  she  utter- 
ed the  last  words ;  and  Emily,  unable  any  long- 
er to  endure  the  horror  of  the  scene,  hurried 
from  the  room,  and  sent  some  nuns  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Abbess. 

The  Lady  Blanche,  and  the  boarders  who 
were  in  the  parlour,  now  assembled  round  Emi- 


ly, and,  alarmed  by  her  manner  and  affrighted 
countenance,  asked  a  hundred  questions,  which 
she  avoided  answering  farther,  than  by  saying, 
that  she  believed  sister  Agnes  was  dying.  They 
received  this  as  a  sufficient  explanation  other  ter- 
ror, and  had  then  leisure  to  offer  restoratives, 
which,  at  length,  somewhat  revived  Emily, whose 
mind  was,  however,  so  much  shocked  with  terri- 
ble surmises,  and  perplexed  with  doubts  by  some 
words  from  the  nun,  that  she  was  unable  to 
converse,  and  would  have  left  the  convent  im- 
mediately, had  she  not  wished  to  know  whether 
Laurentini  would  survive  the  late  attack.  After 
waiting  some  time,  she  was  informed,  that  the 
convulsions  having  ceased,  Laurentini  seemed 
to  be  reviving,  and  Emily  and  Blanche  were  de- 
parting, when  the  Abbess  appeared,  who,  draw-, 
ing  the  former  aside,  said  she  had  something  of 
consequence  to  say  to  her,  but,  as  it  was  late, 
she  would  not  detain  her  then,  and  requested 
to  see  her  on  the  following  day. 

Emily  promised  to  visit  her,  and,  having  ta- 
ken leave,  returned  with  the  Lady  Blanche  to- 
wards the  chateau,  on  the  way  to  which  the 
deep  gloom  of  the  woods  made  Blanche  lament 
that  the  evening  was  so  far  advanced ;  for  the 
surrounding  stillness  and  obscurity  rendered  her 
sensible  of  fear,  though  there  was  a  servant  to 

! protect  her ;  while  Emily  was  too  much  engaged 
iv  the  horrors  of  the  scene  she  had  just  witness- 
ed, to  be  affected  by  the  solemnity  of  the  shades, 
otherwise  than  as  they  served  to  promote  her 
gloomy  reverie,  from  which,  however,  she  was 
at  length  recalled  by  the  Lady  Blanche,  who 
pointed  out,  at  some  distance,  in  the  dusky  path 
they  were  winding,  two  pcrsonsslowly  advancing. , 
It  was  impossible  to  avoid  them,  without  stri- 
king into  a  still  more  secluded  part  of  the  wood, 
whither  the  strangers  might  easily  follow  ;  but 
all  apprehension  vanished,  when  Emily  distin- 
guished the  voice  of  Mons.  Du  Pont,  and  per- 
ceived that  his  companion  was  the  gentleman 
whom  she  had  seen  at  the  monastery,  ami  who 
was  now  conversing  with  so  much  earnestness, 
as  not  immediately  to  perceive  their  approach. 
When  Du  Pont  joined  the  ladies,  the  stran- 
ger took  leave,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  cha- 
teau, where  the  Count,  when  he  heard  of  Mons. 
Bonnac,  claimed  him  for  an  acquaintance,  and, 
on  learning  the  melancholy  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  Langueooc,  and  that  he  was  lodged  at  a  small 
inn  in  the  village,  begged  the  favour  of  Mons. 
Du  Pont  to  invite  him  to  the  chateau. 

The  latter  was  happy  to  do  so,  and  the  scru- 
ples of  reserve  which  made  Mons.  Bonnac  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  invitation  being  at  length 
overcome,  they  went  to  the  chateau,  where  the 
kindness  of  the  Count,  and  the  sprightliness  of 
his  son,  were  exerted  to  dissipate  the  gloom  that 
overhung  the  spirits  of  the  stranger.  Mons. 
Bonnac  was  an  officer  in  the  French  service,  and 
appeared  to  be  about  fifty ;  his  figure  was  tall 
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and  com  inanding,  his  manners  had  received  the 
last  polish,  and  there  was  something  in  his 
countenance  uncommonly  interesting ;  for  over 
features  which,  in  youth,  must  have  been  re- 
markably handsome,  was  spread  a  melancholy, 
that  seemed  the  effect  of  long  misfortune,  rather 
than  of  constitution  or  temper. 

The  conversation  he  held  during  supper  was 
evidently  an  effort  of  politeness,  and  there  were 
intervals  in  which,  unable  to  struggle  against 
the  feelings  that  depressed  him,  he  relapsed  in- 
to silence  and  abstraction,  from  which,  however, 
the  Count  sometimes  withdrew  him,  in  a  man- 
ner so  delicate  and  benevolent,  that  Emily,  while 
she  observed  him,  almost  fancied  she  beheld  her 

l^s>  £     i  2e  1 I  \ 

The  party  separated  at  an  early  hour,  and  then, 
in  the  solitude  of  her  apartment,  the  scenes  which 
Emily  had  lately  witnessed  returned  to  her  fan- 
cy with  dreadful  energy.  That  in  the  dying  nun 
she  should  have  discovered  Signora  Laurentini, 
who,  instead  of  having  been  murdered  by  Mon- 
toni,  was,  as  it  now  seemed,  herself  guilty  of 
some  dreadful  crime,  excited  both  horror  and 
surprise  in  a  high  degree ;  nor  did  the  hints 
which  she  had  dropped  respecting  the  marriage 
of  the  Marchioness  de  Villeroi,  and  the  inquiries 
she  had  made  concerning  Emily's  birth,  occasion 
her  a  less  degree  of  interest,  though  it  was  of  a 
different  nature. 

The  history  which  sister  Frances  had  former- 
lyr  elated,  and  had  said  to  be  that  of  Agnes,  it 
nriw  appeared,  was  erroneous ;  but  for  what  pur- 
pose it  had  been  fabricated,  unless  the  more  ef- 
fectually to  conceal  the  true  story,  Emily  could 
not  even  guess.  Above  all,  her  interest  was  ex- 
cited as  to  the  relation  which  the  story  of  the 
late  Marchioness  de  Villeroi  bore  to  that  of  her 
father ;  for,  that  some  kind  of  relation  existed 
between  them,  the  grief  of  St  Aubert  upon  hear- 
ing her  name,  his  request  to  be  buried  near  her, 
and  her  picture,  which  had  been  found  among 
his  papers,  certainly  proved.  Sometimes  it  oc- 
curred to  Emily  that  he  might  have  been  the 
lover  to  whom  it  was  said  the  Marchioness  was 
attached  when  she  was  compelled  to  marry  the 
Marquis  de  Villeroi ;  but  that  he  had  afterwards 
cherished  a  passion  for  her,  she  could  not  suffer 
herself  to  believe  for  a  moment.  The  papers 
which  he  had  so  solemnly  enjoined  her  to  de- 
stroy she  now  fancied  had  related  to  this  con- 
nection, and  she  wished  more  earnestly  than  be- 
fore to  know  the  reasons  that  made  him  consi- 
der the  injunction  necessary,  which,  had  her 
faith  in  his  principles  been  less,  would  have  led 
to  believe  that  there  was  a  mystery  in  her  birth, 
dishonourable  to  her  parents,  which  those  manu- 
scripts might  have  revealed. 

Reflections  similar  to  these  engaged  her  mind 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  and  when 
at  length  she  fell  into  a  slumber,  it  was  only  to 
behold  a  vision  of  the  dying  nun,  and  to  awaken 
in  horrors  like  those  she  had  witnessed. 


On  the  following  morning  she  was  too  much 
indisposed  to  attend  her  appointment  with  the 
Abbess;  and,  before  the  day  concluded,  she 
heard  that  sister  Agnes  was  no  more.  Moris. 
Bonnac  received  this  intelligence  with  concern; 
but  Emily  observed  that  he  did  not  appear  so 
much  affected  now  as  on  the  preceding  evening, 
immediately  after  quitting  the  apartment  of  the 
nun.whose  death  was  probably  less  terrible  to  him 
than  the  confession  he  had  been  then  called  upon 
to  witness.  However  this  might  be,  he  was  per- 
haps consoled,  in  some  degree,  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  legacy  bequeathed  him,  since  his  family 
was  large,  and  the  extravagance  of  some  part  of 
it  had  lately  been  the  means  of  involving  nim  in 
great  distress,  and  even  in  the  horrors  of  a  pri- 
son ;  and  it  was  the  grief  he  had  suffered  from 
the  wild  career  of  a  favourite  son,  with  the  pe- 
cuniary anxieties  and  misfortunes  consequent 
upon  it,  that  had  given  to  his  countenance  the 
air  of  dejection  which  had  so  much  interested 
Emily. 

To  his  friend  Mons.  Du  Pont  he  recited  some 
particulars  of  his  late  sufferings,  when  it  appear- 
ed that  he  had  been  confined  for  several  months 
in  one  of  the  prisons  of  Paris,  with  little  hope  af 
release,  and  without  the  comfort  of  seeing  his 
wife,  who  had  been  absent  in  the  country,  en- 
deavouring, though  in  vain,  to  procure  assist- 
ance from  his  friends.  When,  at  length,  she  had 
obtained  an  order  for  admittance,  she  was  so 
much  shocked  at  the  change  which  long  confine- 
ment and  sorrow  had  made  in  his  appearance, 
that  she  was  seized  with  fits,  which,  by  their 
long  continuance,  threatened  her  life. 

Our  situation  affected  those  who  happened  to 
witness  it,  continued  Mons.  Bonnac ;  and  one 
generous  friend,  who  was  in  confinement  at  the 
same  time,  afterwards  employed  the  first  mo- 
ments of  his  liberty  in  efforts  to  obtain  mine. 
He  succeeded:  the  heavy  debt  that  oppressed  me 
was  discharged  ;  and,  when  I  would  have  ex- 
pressed my  sense  of  the  obligation  I  had  recei- 
ved, my  benefactor  was  fled  from  my  search.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  he  was  the  victim  of  his 
own  generosity,  and  that  he  returned  to  the 
state  of  confinement  from  which  he  had  relea- 
sed me :  but  every  inquiry  after  hiin  was  unsuc- 
cessful— Amiable  and  unfortunate  Valan court ! 

Valancourt !  exclaimed  Mons.  Du  Pont.— Of 
what  family  ? 

The  Valancourts,  Counts  Duvernay,  replied 
Mons.  Bonnac. 

The  emotion  of  Mons.  Du  Pont,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  generous  benefactor  of  his  friend  to 
be  the  rival  of  his  love,  can  only  be  imagined ; 
but,  having  overcome  his  first  surprise,  he  dis- 
sipated the  apprehensions  of  Mons.  Bonnac,  by 
acquainting  him  that  Valancourt  was  at  liberty, 
and  had  lately  been  in  Languedoc ;  after  whicfi, 
his  affection  for  Emily  prompted  him  to  make 
some  inquiries  respecting  the  conduct  of  his  ri- 
val during  his  stay  at  Paris,  of  which  M.  Bon- 
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nac  appeared  to  be  well  informed.  The  answers 
he  received  were  such  as  convinced  him  that 
Valancourt  bad  been  much  misrepresented ;  and, 
painful  as  was  the  sacrifice,  he  formed  the  just 
design  of  relinquishing  his  pursuit  of  Emily,  to 
a  lover  who,  it  now  appeared,  was  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  regard  with  which  she  honoured  him. 

The  conversation  of  M.  Bonnac  discovered 
that  Valancourt,  some  time  after  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  had  been  drawn  into  the  snares  which  de- 
termined vice  had  spread  for  him,  and  that  his 
hours  had  been  chiefly  divided  between  the  par- 
ties of  the  captivating  Marchioness  and  those 
gaming  assemblies,  to  which  the  envy  or  the 
avarice  of  his  brother  officers  had  spared  no  art 
to  seduce  him.  In  these  parties  he  had  lost  large 
sums,  in  efforts  to  recover  small  ones,  and  to 
such  losses  the  Count  deVillefort  and  M.  Henri 
had  been  frequent  witnesses.  His  resources  were 
at  length  exhausted ;  and  the  Count,  his  bro- 
ther, exasperated  by  his  conduct,  refused  to  con- 
tinue the  supplies  necessary  to  his  present  mode 
of  life,  when  Valancourt,  in  consequence  of  ac- 
cumulated debts,  was  thrown  into  confinement, 
where  his  brother  suffered  him  to  remain,  in  the 
hope  that  punishment  might  effect  a  reform  of 
conduct  which  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  by 
long  habit. 

In  the  solitude  of  his  prison,  Valancourt  had 
leisure  for  reflection,  ana  cause  for  repentance ; 
here,  too,  the  image  of  Emily,  which,  amidst 
the  dissipation  of  the  city,  had  been  obscured, 
but  never  obliterated  from  his  heart,  revived, 
with  all  the  charms  of  innocence  and  beauty,  to 
reproach  him  for  having  sacrificed  his  happiness, 
and  debased  his  talents,  by  pursuits  which  his 
nobler  faculties  would  formerly  have  taught  him 
to  consider  were  as  tasteless  as  they  were  degra- 
ding. But,  though  his  passions  had  been  sedu- 
ced, his  heart  was  not  depraved,  nor  had  habit 
riveted  the  chains  that  nung  heavily  on  his 
conscience ;  and,  as  he  retained  that  energy  of 
will  which  was  necessary  to  burst  them,  he  at 
length  emancipated  himself  from  the  bondage 
of  vice,  but  not  till  after  much  effort  and  severe 
suffering.  f 

Being  released  by  his  brother  from  the  prison, 
where  he  had  witnessed  the  affecting  meeting 
between  M.  Bonnac  and  his  wife,  with  whom  he 
had  been  for  some  timfe  acquainted,  the  first  use 
of  his  liberty  formed  a  striking  instance  of  his 
humanity  and  his  rashness ;  for,  with  nearly  all 
the  money  just  received  from' his  brother,  he 
went  to  a  gaming-house,  and  gave  it  as  a  last 
stake  for  the  chance  of  restoring  his  friend  to 
freedom  and  to  his  afflicted  family.  The  event  was 
fortunate ;  and,  while  he  had  awaited  the  issue 
of  this  momentous  stake,  he  made  a  solemn  vow 
never  again  to  yield  to  the  destructive  and  fasci- 
nating vice  of  gaming. 

Having  restored  the  venerable  Mons.  Bonnac 
to  his  rejoicing  family,  he  hurried  from  Paris  to 
Estuvierc ;  and,  in  the  delight  of  having  made 


the  wretched  happy,  forgot,  for  a  while,  his  own 
misfortunes.  Soon,  however,  he  remembered 
that  he  had  thrown  away  the  fortune,  without 
which  he  could  never  hope  to  marry  Emily ; 
and  life,  unless  passed  with  her,  now  scarcely 
appeared  supportable ;  for  her  goodness,  refine- 
ment, and  simplicity  of  heart,  rendered  her  beau- 
ty more  enchanting,  if  possible,  to  his  fancy  than 
it  had  ever  yet  appearecL  Experience  had  taught 
him  to  understand  the  full  value  of  the  qualities 
which  he  had  before  admired,  but  which  the 
contrasted  characters  he  had  seen  in  the  world 
made  him  now  adore  ;  and  these  reflections,  in- 
creasing the  pangs  of  remorse  and  regret  occa- 
sioned the  deep  dejection  that  had  accompanied 
him  even  into  the  presence  of  Emily,  of  whom 
he  considered  himself  no  longer  worthy.  To  the  J 
ignominy  of  having  received  pecuniary  obliga-  ! 
tions  from  the  Marchioness  Chamfort,  or  any  j 
other  lady  of  intrigue,  as  the  Count  de  Villefort  ' 
had  been  informed,  or  of  having  been  engaged 
in  the  depredating  schemes  of  gamesters,  Valan- 
court had  never  submitted ;  and  these  were  some 
of  such  scandals  as  often  mingle  with  truth 
against  the  unfortunate.  Count  de  Villefort  had 
received  them  from  authority  which  he  had  no 
reason  to  doubt,  and  which  tne  imprudent  con- 
duct he  had  himself  witnessed  in  Valancourt  had 
certainly  induced  him  the  more  readily  to  be- 
lieve. Being  such  as  Emily  could  not  name  to 
the  Chevalier,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  refuting 
them  ;  and  when  he  confessed  himself  to  be  un- 
worthy of  her  esteem,  he  little  suspected  that  he 
was  confirming  to  her  the  most  dreadful  calum- 
nies. Thus  the  mistake  had  been  mutual,  and 
had  remained  so,  when  M.  Bonnac  explained  the 
conduct  of  his  generous  but  imprudent  young 
friend  to  Du  Pont,  who,  with  severe  justice,  de- 
termined not  only  to  undeceive  the  Count  on  this 
subject,  but  to  resign  all  hope  of  Emily.  Such 
a  sacrifice  as  his  love  rendered  this,  was  deser- 
ving of  a  noble  reward,  and  M.  Bonnac,  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  him  to  forget  the  benevolent 
Valancourt,  would  have  wished  that  Emily 
might  accept  the  just  Du  Pont.  > 

When  the  Count  was  informed  of  the  error 
he  had  committed,  he  was  extremely  shocked 
at  the  consequence  of  his  credulity  ;  and  the 
account  which  Monsieur  Bonnac  gave  of  his 
friend's  situation  while  at  Paris,  convinced  him 
that  Valancourt  had  been  entrapped  by  the 
schemes  of  a  set  of  dissipated  young  men,  with 
whom  his  profession  had  partly  obliged  him  to 
associate,  rather  than  by  an  inclination  to  vice ; 
and,  charmed  by  the  humanity  and  noble  though 
rash  generosity  which  his  conduct  towards  Mon- 
sieur Bonnac  exhibited,  he  forgave  him  the  tran- 
sient errors  that  had  stained  his  youth,  and  re-  , 
stored  him  to  the  high  degree  of  esteem  with 
which  he  had  regarded  him  during  their  early 
acquaintance.  But  as  the  least  reparation  he 
could  now  make  Valancourt  was  to  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  Emily  his  for- 
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mer  conduct,  he  immediately  wrote,  to  request 
bis  forgiveness  of  the  unintentional  injury  he 
had  done  him,  and  to  invite  him  to  Chateau-le- 
ttlanc.  Motives  of  delicacy  withheld  the  Count 
from  informing  Emily  of  this  letter,  and  of 
kindness  from  acquainting  her  with  the  disco- 
very respecting  Valancourt,  till  hk  arrival 
should  save  her  from  the  possibility  of  anxiety 
as  to  its  event ;  and  this  precaution  spared  her 
even  severer  inquietude  than  the  Count  had 
foreseen,  since  he  was  ignorant  of  the  symptoms 
of  despair  which  Valancourt's  late  conduct  had 
betrayed. 


CHAP.  LVI. 

....  But  in  thew  canes  ^ 
We  (till  have  judgment  heret  that  we  but  teach 
Blcxxlv  iiistr nctioM,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plafliu-  the  inventor;  thus  even-handed  Justice 
Coin  mend  •  the  infredkat*  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lip*.  Macbeth. 

Some  circumstances  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture now  withdrew  Emily  from  her  own  sor- 
rows, and  excited  emotions  which  partook  of 
both  surprise  and  horror. 

A  few  days  following  that  on  which  Signora 
I<aurcntini  died,  her  will  was  opened  at  the  mo- 
nastery, in  the  presence  of  the  superiors  and 
Monsieur  Bonnac,  when  it  was  found  that  oner 
third  of  her  personal  property  was  bequeathed  to 
the  nearest  surviving  relative  of  the  late  Mar- 

;  chionesB  de  Villeroi,  and  that  Emily  was  the 

'.  person. 

With  the  secret  of  Emily's  family  the  Abbess 
had  long  been  acquainted ;  and  it  was  in  obser- 
vance cf  the  earnest  request  of  St  Aubert,  who 
v.  as  known  to  the  friar  that  attended  him  on  his 
death-bed,  that  his  daughter  had  remained  in 
ignorance  of  her  relationship  to  the  Marchioness. 
But  some  hints,  which  had  fallen  from  Signora 
Laurentini  during  her  last  interview  with  Emily, 
and  a  confession  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature 
given  in  her  dying  hours,  had  made  the  Abbess 
think  it  necessary  to  converse  with  her  young 
friend  on  the  topic  she  had  not  before  ventured 
to  introduce ;  and  it  was  for  this  purpose  that 
she  had  requested  to  see  her  on  the  morning 
that  followed  her  interview  with  the  nun. 
Emily's  indisposition  bad  then  prevented  the  in- 
tended conversation ;  but  now,  after  the  will 
had  been  examined,  she  received  a  summons, 
which  she  immediately  obeyed,  and  became  in- 
formed of  circumstances  that  powerfully  affect- 
ed her.  As  the  narrative  of  the  Abbess  was, 
however,  deficient  in  many  particulars,  of  which 
the  reader  may  wish  to  be  informed,  and  the 
history  of  the  nun  is  materially  connected  with 
the  fate  of  the  Marchioness  de  Villeroi.  we  shall 
omit  the  conversation  that  passed  in  the  parlour 
of  the  convent,  and  mingle  with  our  relation  a 
brief  history  of 


LAURENTINI  DI  UDOLPHO, 

who  was  the  only  child  of  her  parents,  and 

heiress  of  the  ancient  house  of  Udolpho,  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  It  was  the  first  misfortune 
of  her  life,  and  that  which  led  to  all  her  suc- 
ceeding misery,  that  the  friends  who  ought  to 
have  restrained  her  strong  passions,  and  mildly 
instructed  her  in  the  art  of  governing  them, 
nurtured  them  by  early  indulgence.  But  they 
cherished  their  own  failings  in  her ;  for  their 
conduct  was  not  the  result  of  rational  kindness ; 
and  when  they  either  indulged  or  opposed  tie 
passions  of  their  child,  they  gratified  their  own. 
Thus  they  indulged  her  with  weakness,  and  re- 
prehended her  with  violence  ;  her  spirit  was  ex- 
asperated by  their  vehemence,  instead  of  being 
corrected  by  their  wisdom  ;  and  their  opposi- 
tions became  contests  for  victory,  in  which  the 
due  tenderness  of  the  parents,  and  the  affection- 
ate duties  of  the  child,  were  equally  forgotten  ; 
but  as  returning  fondness  disarmed  the  parents' 
resentment  soonest,  Laurentini  was  suffered  to 
believe  that  she  had  conquered,  and  her  passions 
became  stronger  by  every  effort  that  had  been 
employed  to  subdue  them. 

The  death  of  her  father  and  mother  in  the 
same  year  left  her  to  her  own  discretion,  under 
the  dangerous  circumstances  attendant  on  youth 
and  beauty.  She  was  fond  of  company,  delight- 
ed with  admiration,  yet  disdainful  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world,  when  it  happened  to  contra- 
dict her  inclinations ;  had  a  gay  and  brilliant 
wit,  and  was  mistress  of  all  the  arts  of  fascina- 
tion. Her  conduct  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected,  from  the  weakness  of  her  principles, 
and  the  strength  of  her  passions. 

Among  her  numerous  admirers  was  the  late 
Marquis  de  Villeroi,  who,  on  his  tours  through 
Italy,  saw  Laurentini  at  Venice,  where  she  usu- 
ally resided,  and  became  her  passionate  adorer. 
Equally  captivated  by  the  figure  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Marquis,  who  was  at  that  pe- 
riod one  of  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  at 
the  French  court,  she  had  the  art  so  effectually 
to  conceal  from  bim  the  dangerous  traits  of  her 
character,  and  the  blemishes  of  her  late  conduct, 
that  he  solicited  her  hand  in  marriage. 

Before  the  nuptials  were  concluded,  she  re- 
tired to  the  Castle  of  Udolpho,  whither  the  Mar- 
quis followed,  and  where  her  conduct,  relaxing 
from  the  propriety  which  shehad  lately  assumed, 
discovered  to  him  the  precipice  on  which  he 
stood.  A  minuter  inquiry  than  he  had  before 
thought  it  necessary  to  make,  convinced  him 
that  be  had  been  deceived  in  her  character,  and 
she,  whom  he  had  designed  for  his  wife,  after- 
wards became  his  mistress. 

Having  passed  some  weeks  at  Udolpho,  ho 
was  called  abruptly  to  France,  whither  he  re- 
turned with  extreme  reluctance,  for  his  heart 
was  still  fascinated  by  the  arts  of  Laurentini ; 
with  whom,  however,  he  had,  on  various  pw- 
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tences,  delayed  his  marriage ;  but,  to  reconcile  . 
her  to  this  separation,  he  now  gave  repeated 
promises  of  returning  to  conclude  the  nuptials, 
as  soon  as  the  affair,  which  thus  suddenly  call- 
ed him  to  France,  should  permit 

Soothed,  in  some  degree,  by  these  assurances, 
she  suffered  him  to  depart ;  and,  soon  after,  her 
relative,  Montoni,  arriving  at  Udolpho,  renewed 
the  addresses  which  she  had  before  refused,  and 
which  she  now  again  rejected.  Meanwhile,  her 
thoughts  were  constantly  with  the  Marquis  de 
Villeroi,  for  whom  she  suffered  all  the  delirium 
of  Italian  love,  cherished  by  the  solitude  to 
which  she  confined  herself ;  for  she  had  now  lost 
all  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  society  and  the 
gaiety  of  amusement.  Her  only  indulgences  were 
to  sigh  and  weep  over  a  miniature  of  the  Mar- 
quis ;  to  visit  the  scenes  that  had  witnessed  their 
happiness ;  to  pour  forth  her  heart  to  him  in 
writing,  and  to  count  the  weeks,  the  days,  which 
must  intervene  before  the  period  that  he  had. 
mentioned  as  probable  for  his  return.  But  this 
period  passed  without  bringing  him  ;  and  week 
after  week  followed  in  heavy  and  almost  intole- 
rable expectation.  During  this  interval,  Lau- 
rentini's  fancy,  occupied  incessantly  by  one  idea, 
became  disordered ;  and,  her  whole  heart  being 
devoted  to  one  object,  life  became  hateful  to  her, 
when  she  believed  that  object  lost. 

Several  months  passed,  during  which  she 
heard  nothing  from  the  Marquis  de  Villeroi, 
and  her  days  were  marked,  at  intervals,  with 
the  frenzy  of  passion  and  the  sullenness  of  de- 
spair. She  secluded  herself  from  all  visitors, 
and  sometimes  remained  in  her  apartment  for 
weeks  together,  refusing  to  speak  to  every  per- 
son, except  her  favourite  female  attendant,  wri- 
ting scraps  of  letters,  reading  again  and  again 
those  she  had  received  from  the  Marquis,  weep- 
ing over  his  picture,  and  speaking  to  it,  for 
many  hours,  upbraiding,  reproaching,  and  ca- 
ressing it  alternately. 

At  length,  a  report  reached  her  that  the  Mar- 
quis had  married  in  France,  and  after  suffering 
all  the  extremes  of  love,  jealousy,  and  indigna- 
tion, she  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  go- 
ing secretly  to  that  country,  and,  if  the  report 
proved  true,  of  attempting  a  deep  revenge.  To 
her  favourite  woman  only  she  confided  the  plan 
of  her  journey,  and  she  engaged  her  to  jiartake 
of  it.  Having  collected  her  jewels,  which,  de- 
scending to  her  from  many  branches  of  her  fa- 
mily, were  of  immense  value,  and  all  her  cash, 
to  a  very  large  amount,  they  were  packed  in  a 
trunk,  which  was  privately  conveyed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring town,  whither  Laurentini,  with  this 
only  servant,  followed,  and  thence  proceeded 
secretly  to  Leghorn,  where  they  embarked  for 
France. 

When,  on  her  arrival  in  Languedoc,  she 
found  that  the  Marquis  de  Villeroi  had  been 
married  for  some  months,  her  despair  almost 
deprived  her  of  reason,  and  she  alternately  pro- 


jected and  abandoned  the  horrible  design  of  \ 
murdering  the  Marquis,  his  wife,  and  herself.  j 
At  length  she  contrived  to  throw  herself  in  his 
way,  with  an  intention  of  reproaching  him  for 
his  conduct,  and  of  stabbing  nerself  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  but  when  she  again  saw  him,  who  so  long 
bad  been  the  constant  object  of  her  thoughts  and 
affections,  resentment  yielded  to  love ;  her  reso- 
lution failed  ;  she  trembled  with  the  conflict  of 
emotions  that  assailed  her  heart,  and  fainted 
away. 

The  Marquis  was  not  proof  against  her  beau- 
ty and  sensibility ;  all  the  energy  with  which 
he  had  first  loved  returned ;  for  his  passion  had 
been  resisted  by  prudence,  rather  than  over- 
come by  indifference ;  and,  since  the  honour  of 
his  family  would  not  permit  him  to  marry  her, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  subdue  his  love,  and  had 
so  far  succeeded  as  to  select  the  then  Marchio- 
ness for  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  at  first  with 
a  tempered  and  rational  affection.  But  the  mild 
virtues  of  that  amiable  lady  did  not  recompense 
him  for  her  indifference,  which  appeared,  not- 
withstanding her  efforts  to  conceal  it ;  and  he 
had  for  some  time  suspected  that  her  affections 
were  engaged  by  another  person,  when  Lau- 
rentini arrived  in  Languedoc  This  artful  Ita-  ' 
lian  soon  perceived  that  she  had  regained  her 
influence  over  him,  and,  soothed  by  the  disco- 
very, she  determined  to  live  and  to  employ  all 
her  enchantments  to  win  his  consent  to  the  dia- 
bolical deed,  which  she  believed  was  necessary 
to  the  security  of  her  happiness.  She  conduct- 
ed her  scheme  with  deep  dissimulation  and  pa- 
tient perseverance,  and,  having  completely  es- 
tranged the  affections  of  the  Marquis  from  his 
wife,  whose  gentle  goodness  and  unirapassioned 
manners  had  ceased  to  please,  when  contrasted 
with  the  captivations  of  the  Italian,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  awaken  in  his  mind  the  jealousy  of 
pride,  for  it  was  no  longer  that  of  love,  and  even 
pointed  out  to  him  the  person  to  whom  she  af- 
firmed the  Marchioness  had  sacrificed  her  ho- 
nour ;  but  Laurentini  had  first  extorted  from 
him  a  solemn  promise  to  forbear  avenging  him- 
self upon  his  rival.  This  was  an  important 
part  of  her  plan,  for  she  knew,  that,  if  bis  de- 
sire of  vengeance  was  restrained  towards  one 
party,  it  would  burn  more  fiercely  towards  the 
other,  and  he  might  then,  perhaps,  be  prevail- 
ed on  to  assist  in  the  horrible  act,  which  would 
release  him  from  the  only  barrier  that  withheld 
him  from  making  her  his  wife. 

The  innocent  Marchioness,  meanwhile,  ob- 
served, with  extreme  grief,  the  alteration  in  her 
husband's  manners.  He  became  reserved  and 
thoughtful  in  her  presence ;  his  conduct  was 
austere,  and  sometimes  even  rude ;  and  he  left 
her,  for  many  hours  together,  to  weep  for  his 
unkindness,  and  to  form  plans  for  the  recovery 
of  his  affection.  His  conduct  afflicted  her  the 
more,  because,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
her  father,  she  had  accepted  his  hand,  though 
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t  her  affections  were  engaged  to  another,  whose 
I  amiable  disposition  she  nad  reason  to  believe 
|  would  have  insured  her  happiness.  This  cir- 
cumstance Laurentini  had  discovered  soon  after 
her  arrival  in  France,  and  had  made  ample  use 
of  it  in  assisting  her  designs  upon  the  Marquis, 
to  whom  she  adduced  such  seeming  proof  ot  his 
wife's  infidelity,  that,  in  the  frantic  rage  of 
wounded  honour,  he  consented  to  destroy  his 
wife.  A  slow  poison  was  administered,  and  she 
fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  and  subtlety  of  Lau- 
rentini, and  to  the  guilty  weakness  of  her  hus- 
band. 

But  the  moment  of  Laurentini's  triumph,  the 
moment  to  which  she  had  looked  forward  for 
the  completion  of  all  her  wishes,  proved  only 
the  commencement  of  a  suffering  that  never  left 
her  to  her  dying  hour. 

The  passion  of  revenge,  which  had  in  part 
stimulated  her  to  the  commission  of  this  atroci- 
ous deed,  died  even  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
f  gratified,  and  left  her  to  the  horrors  of  unavail- 
ing pity  and  remorse,  which  would  probably 
have  empoisoned  all  the  years  she  had  promised 
herself  with  the  Marquis  de  Villeroi,  had  her 
expectations  of  an  alliance  with  him  been  rea- 
lized. But  he,  too,  had  found  the  moment  of 
his  revenge  to  be  that  of  remorse  as  to  himself, 
and  detestation  as  to  the  partner  of  his  crime ; 
the  feeling  which  he  had  mistaken  for  convic- 
tion, was  no  more ;  and  he  stood  astonished  and 
aghast,  that  no  proof  remained  of  his  wife's  in- 
fidelity, now  that  she  had  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  guilt.  Even  when  he  was  informed 
that  she  was  dying,  he  had  felt  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  reassured  of  hes  innocence ;  nor 
'  was  the  solemn  assurance  she  made  him  in  her 
last  hour  capable  of  affording  him  a  stronger 
conviction  of  her  blameless  conduct. 

In  the  first  horrors  of  remorse  and  despair, 
he  felt  inclined  to  deliver  up  himself,  and  the 
woman  who  had  plunged  him  into  this  abyss  of 
guilt,  into  the  hands  of  justice ;  but  when  the 
paroxysm  of  his  suffering  was  over,  his  inten- 
tion changed.  Laurentini,  however,  he  saw  only 
once  afterwards,  and  that  was,  to  curse  her  as 
the  instigator  of  his  crime,  and  to  say,  that  he 
spared  her  life  only  on  condition  that  she  passed 
the  rest  of  her  days  in  prayer  and  penance.  Over- 
whelmed with  disappointment,  on  receiving  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence  from  the  man  for  whose 
sake  she  had  not  scrupled  to  stain  her  conscience 
with  human  blood,  and  touched  with  horror  of 
the  unavailing  crime  she  had  committed,  she  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  retired  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Clair,  a  dreadful  victim  to  unresist- 
ed passion. 

The  Marquis,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
his  wife,  quitted  Chateau-le-Blanc,  to  which  he 
never  returned,  and  endeavoured  to  lose  the 
sense  of  his  crime  amidst  the  tumult  of  war,  or 
the  dissipations  of  a  capital ;  but  bis  efforts  were 


vain  ;  a  deep  dejection  hung  over  him  ever  after, 
for  which  his  most  intimate  friends  could  not 
account,  and  he  at  length  died,  with  a  degree  of 
horror  nearly  equal  to  that  which  Laurentini 
had  suffered.  The  physician,  who  had  observed 
the  singular  appearance  of  the  unfortunate  Mar- 
chioness after  death,  had  been  bribed  to  silence ; 
and,  as  the  surmises  of  a  few  of  the  servants  had 
proceeded  no  farther  than  a  whisper,  the  affair 
nad  never  been  investigated.    Whether  this 
whisper  ever  reached  the  father  of  the  Marchio- 
ness, and  if  it  did,  whether  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining proof  deterred  him  from  prosecuting  the 
Marquis  de  Villeroi,  is  uncertain  ;  but  her  death 
was  deeply  lamented  by  some  part  of  her  family, 
and  particularly  by  her  brother,  M.  St  Aubert ; 
for  that  was  the  degree  of  relationship  which 
had  existed  between  Emily's  father  and  the 
Marchioness ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
suspected  the  manner  of  her  death.  Many  let- 
ters passed  between  the  Marquis  and  him,  soon 
after  the  decease  of  his  beloved  sister,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  not  known,  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  related  to  the  cause  of 
her  death  ;  and  these  were  the  papers,  together 
with  some  letters  of  the  Marchioness,  who  had 
confided  to  her  brother  the  occasion  of  her  un- 
happiness,  which  St  Aubert  had  so  solemnly  en- 
joined his  daughter  to  destroy  ;  and  anxiety  for 
her  peace  had  probably  made  him  forbid  her  to 
inquire  into  the  melancholy  story  to  which  they 
alluded.    Such,  indeed,  had  been  his  affliction 
on  the  premature  death  of  this  his  favourite  sis- 
ter, whose  unhappy  marriage  had  from  the  first 
excited  his  tenderest  pity,  that  he  never  could 
hear  her  named,  or  mention  her  himself  after 
her  death,  except  to  Madame  St  Aubert.  From 
Emily,  whose  sensibility  he  feared  to  awaken, 
he  had  so  carefully  concealed  her  history  and 
name,  that  she  was  ignorant,  till  now,  that  she 
ever  had  such  a  relative  as  the  Marchioness  de 
Villeroi ;  and  from  this  motive  he  had  enjoined 
silence  to  his  only  surviving  sister,  Madame 
Cheron,  who  had  scrupulously  observed  his  re- 
quest. 

It  was  over  some  of  the  last  pathetic  letters 
of  the  Marchioness,  that  St  Aubert  was  weep- 
ing when  he  was  observed  by  Emily  on  the  eve 
of  her  departure  from  La  Vallee,  and  it  was  her 
picture  which  he  had  so  tenderly  caressed.  Her 
disastrous  death  may  account  for  the  emotion 
he  had  betrayed  on  hearing  her  named  by  La 
Voisin,  and  for  his  request  to  be  interred  near 
the  monument  of  the  Villerois,  where  her  re- 
mains were  deposited,  but  not  those  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  buried  where  he  died,  in  the 
north  of  France. 

The  confessor  who  attended  St  Aubert  in  his 
last  moments,  recollected  him  to  be  the  brother 
of  the  late  Marchioness,  when  St  Aubert,  from 
tenderness  to  Emily,  had  conjured  him  to  con- 
ceal the  circumstance,  and  to  request  that  the 
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Abbess,  to  whose  care  he  particularly  recom-  tion  that  had  followed  on  the  recovery  of  her 
mended  her,  would  do  the  same;  a  request  senses,  that  Emily  waa  the  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
which  had  been  exactly  observed.  chioness  de  Villeroi,  arose  from  a  suspicion  that 

Laurentini,  on  her  arrival  in  France,  had  care-    she  was  so;  for,  knowing  that  her  rival,  when 
fully  concealed  her  name  and  family,  and,  the    she  married  the  Marquis,  was  attached  to  an- 
better  to  disguise  her  real  history,  had,  on  en-    other  lover,  she  had  scarcely  scrupled  to  believe 
tering  the  convent,  caused  the  story  to  be  cir-    that  her  honour  had  been  sacrificed,  like  her 
culated  which  had  imposed  on  sister  Frances ;    own,  to  an  unresisted  passion, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Abbess,  who  did  not       Of  a  crime,  however,  to  which  Emily  had 
preside  in  the  convent  at  the  time  of  her  novi-  suspected,  from  her  frenzied  confession  of  raur- 
ciation,  was  also  entirely  ignorant  of  the  truth,  der,  that  she  had  been  instrumental  in  the  Cas- 
The  deep  remorse  that  seized  on  the  mind  of  tie  of  Udolpho,  Laurentini  was  innocent ;  and 
Laurentini,  together  with  the  sufferings  of  dis-  she  had  herself  been  deceived  concerning  the 
appointed  passion,  for  she  still  loved  the  Mar-  spectacle  that  formerly  occasioned  her  no  much 
quia,  again  unsettled  her  intellects,  and  after  the  terror,  and  had  since  compelled  her,  for  a  while, 
first  paroxysms  of  despair  were  passed,  a  heavy  to  attribute  the  horrors  of  the  nun  to  a  consci- 
and  silent  melancholy  had  settled  upon  her  ousness  of  a  murder  committed  in  that  castle, 
spirits,  which  suffered  few  interruptions  from       It  may  be  remembered,  that  in  a  chamber  of 
fits  of  frenzy  till  the  time  of  her  death.   Du-  Udolpho  hung  a  black  veil,  whose  singular  si- 
ring many  years,  it  had  been  her  only  amuse-  tuation  had  excited  Emily's  curiosity,  and  which 
ment  to  walk  in  the  woods  near  the  monastery,  afterwards  disclosed  an  object  that  had  over-  , 
in  the  solitary  hours  of  night,  and  to  play  upon  whelmed  her  with  horror ;  for,  on  lifting  it,  * 
a  favourite  instrument,  to  which  she  sometimes  there  appeared,  instead  of  the  picture  she  had  : 
joined  the  delightful  melody  of  her  voice  in  the  expected,  within  a  recess  of  the  wall  a  human 
most  solemn  and  melancholy  airs  of  her  native  figure,  of  ghastly  paleness,  stretched  at  its  length, 
country,  modulated  by  all  the  energetic  feeling  and  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave, 
that  dwelt  in  her  heart.   The  physician  who  What  added  to  the  horror  of  the  spectacle,  was, 
had  attended  her,  recommended  it  to  the  supe-  that  the  face  appeared  partly  decayed  and  dis- 
rior  to  indulge  her  in  this  whim,  as  the  only  figured  by  worms,  which  were  visible  on  the 
means  of  soothing  her  distempered  fancy  ;  and  features  and  hands.    On  such  an  object  it  will 
she  was  suffered  to  walk  in  the  lonely  hours  of  be  readily  believed  that  no  person  could  endure 
night,  attended  by  the  servant  who  had  accom-  to  look  twice.  Emily,  it  may  be  recollected,  had, 
panied  her  from  Italy ;  but  as  the  indulgence  after  the  first  glance,  let  the  veil  drop,  and  her 
transgressed  against  the  rules  of  the  convent,  it  terror  had  prevented  her  from  ever  after  pro- 
was  kept  as  secret  as  possible  ;  and  thus  the  voking  a  renewal  of  such  suffering  as  she  had 
mysterious  music  of  Laurentini  had  combined,  then  experienced. — Had  she  dared  to  look  again, 
with  other  circumstances,  to  produce  a  report  her  delusion  and  her  fears  would  have  vanished 
that  not  only  the  chateau,  but  its  neighbourhood,  together,  and  she  would  have  perceived,  that  the 
was  haunted.  figure  before  her  was  not  human,  but  formed  of 

Soon  after  her  entrance  into  this  holy  com-  wax.  The  history  of  it  is  somewhat  extraordi- 
munity,  and  before  she  had  shewn  any  symp-  nary,  though  not  without  example  in  the  re- 
toms  of  insanity  there,  she  made  a  will,  in  cords  of  that  fierce  severity  whicn  monkish  su- 
wbich,  after  bequeathing  a  considerable  legacy  perstition  has  sometimes  inflicted  on  mankind, 
to  the  convent,  she  divided  the  remainder  of  A  member  of  the  house  of  Udolpho  having  com- 
ber personal  property,  which  her  jewels  made  mitted  some  offence  against  the  prerogative  of 
very  valuable,  between  the  wife  of  Monsieur  the  church,  had  been  condemned  to  the  pe- 
Bonnac,  who  was  an  Italian  lady,  and  her  rela-  nance  of  contemplating,  during  certain  hours 
tion,  and  the  nearest  surviving  relative  of  the  of  the  day,  a  waxen  image,  made  to  resemble 
late  Marchioness  de  Villeroi.  As  Emily  St  Au-  a  human  body  in  the  state  to  which  it  is  re- 
bert  was  not  only  the  nearest  but  the  sole  rela-  duced  after  death.  This  pensnce,  serving  as\ 
tive,  this  legacy  descended  to  her,  and  thus  ex-  a  memento  of  the  condition  at  which  he  must 
plained  to  her  the  whole  mystery  of  her  father's  himself  arrive,  had  been  designed  to  reprove  r 
conduct.  the  pride  of  the  Marquis  of  Udolpho,  which  had 

The  resemblance  between  Emily  and  her  un-  formerly  so  much  exasperated  that  of  the  Ro~ 

fortunate  aunt  had  frequently  been  observed  by  mish  church  ;  and  he  had  not  only  supersti- 

Laurentini,  and  had  occasioned  the  singular  be-  tiously  observed  this  penance  himself,  which  he 

haviour  which  had  formerly  alarmed  her ;  but  had  believed  was  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  all  his 

it  was  in  the  nun's  dying  hour,  when  her  con-  sins,  but  had  made  it  a  condition  in  his  will, 

science  gave  her  perpetually  the  idea  of  the  Mar-  that  his  descendants  should  preserve  the  image, 

chioness,  that  she  became  more  sensible  than  on  pain  of  forfeiting  to  the  church  a  certain  part 

ever  of  this  likeness,  and,  in  her  frenzy,  deem-  of  his  domain,  that  they  also  might  profit  by  the 

ed  it  no  resemblance  of  the  person  she  had  in-  humiliating  moral  it  conveyed.   The  figure, 

jured,  but  the  original  herself.  The  bold  asser-  therefore,  had  been  suffered  to  retain  its  sta- 
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tion  in  the  wall  of  the  chamber,  but  his  descend- 
ants excused  themselves  from  observing  the  pe- 
nance to  which  he  had  been  enjoined. 

This  image  was  so  horribly  natural,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  Emily  should  have  mistaken  it  for 
(  the  object  it  resembled,  nor,  since  she  had  heard 
.  such  an  extraordinary  account  concerning  the 
!  disappearing  of  the  late  lady  of  the  castle,  and 
had  such  experience  of  the  character  of  Mon- 
toni,  that  she  should  have  believed  this  to  be 
the  murdered  body  of  the  Lady  Lauren tini,  and 
that  he  had  been  the  contriver  of  her  death. 

The  situation  in  which  she  had  discovered 
it,  occasioned  her,  at  first,  much  surprise  and 
perplexity ;  but  the  vigilance  with  which  the 
doors  of  the  chamber,  where  it  was  deposited, 
were  afterwards  secured,  had  compelled  her  to 
believe  that  Montoni,  not  daring  to  confide  the 
secret  of  her  death  to  any  person,  had  suffered 
her  remains  to  decay  in  this  obscure  chamber. 
The  ceremony  of  the  veil,  however,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  doors  having  been  left  open, 
even  for  a  moment,  had  occasioned  her  much 
wonder  and  some  doubts ;  but  these  were  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  her  suspicion  of  Monto- 
ni ;  and  it  was  the  dread  01  his  terrible  ven- 
geance that  had  sealed  her  lips  in  silence,  con- 
cerning what  she  had  seen  in  the  west  cham- 
ber. 

Emily,  in  discovering  the  Marchioness  de 
Villeroi  to  have  been  the  sister  of  Mons.  St 
Aubert,  was  variously  affected ;  but,  amidst  the 
sorrow  which  she  suflered  for  her  untimely 
? death,  she  was  released  from  an  anxious  and 
painful  conjecture,  occasioned  by  the  rash  as- 
sertion of  Signora  Laurentini,  concerning  her 
;  birth  and  the  honour  of  her  parents.  Her  faith 
in  St  Aubert's  principles  would  scarcely  allow 
'  her  to  suspect  that  he  had  acted  dishonourably  ; 
and  she  felt  such  reluctance  to  believe  herself 
the  daughter  of  any  other,  than  her  whom  she 
had  always  considered  and  loved  as  a  mother, 
that  she  would  hardly  admit  such  a  circum- 
stance to  be  possible ;  yet  the  likeness  which  it 
had  frequently  been  affirmed  she  bore  to  the 
late  Marchioness,  the  former  behaviour  of  Do- 
roth  ee,  the  old  housekeeper,  the  assertion  of  Lau- 
rentini, and  the  mysterious  attachment  which  St 
Aubert  had  discovered,  awakened  doubts  as  to 
his  connection  with  the  Marchioness,  which  her 
reason  could  neither  vanquish  norconhxm.  trom 
these,  however,  she  was  now  relieved,  and  all 
the  circumstances  of  her  father  s  conduct  were 
fully  explained  ;  but  her.  heart  was  oppressed 
by  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  her  amiable 
relative,  and  by  the  awful  lesson  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  nun  exhibited,  the  indulgence  of 
whose  passions  had  been  the  means  of  leading 
her  gradually  to  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
from  the  prophecy  of  which  in  her  early  years 
she  would  have  recoiled  in  horror,  and  exclaim- 
ed, that  it  could  not  be ! — a  crime,  which  whole 


J ears  of  repentance,  and  of  the  severest  penance, 
ad  not  been  able  to  obliterate  from  her  con- 
science. 


CHAP.  LVII. 

■ 

.  .......  Then,  fmh  tew* 

Stood  on  her  cheek,  a*  doth  the  honey-dew 
Upon  a  g*thet*d  lily  aimort  wltbcrU 

SflAKBSPSAft*. 

After  the  late  discoveries,  Emily  was  dis- 
tinguished at  the  chateau  by  the  Count  and  his 
family,  as  a  relative  of  the  house  of  Villeroi, 
and  received,  if  possible,  more  friendly  atten- 
tion than  had  yet  been  shewn  her. 

Count  de  VUlefort's  surprise  at  the  delay  of 
an  answer  to  his  letter,  which  had  been  direct- 
ed to  Valancourt  at  Estuviere,  was  mingled 
with  satisfaction  for  the  prudence  which  had 
saved  Emily  from  a  share  of  the  anxiety  he  now 
suffered,  though  when  he  saw  her  still  droop- 
ing under  the  effect  of  his  former  error,  all  his 
resolution  was  necessary  to  restrain  hiin  from 
relating  the  truth,  that  would  afford  her  a  mo- 
mentary relief.  The  approaching  nuptials  of 
the  Lady  Blanche  now  divided  his  attention 
with  this  subject  of  Ids  anxiety,  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  chateau  were  already  busied  in 
preparations  for  that  event,  and  the  arrival  of 
Mons.  St  Foix  was  daily  expected.  In  the  gaiety 
which  surrounded  her,  Emily  vainly  tried  to 
participate,  her  spirits  being  depressed  by  the 
late  discoveries,  and  by  the  anxiety  concerning 
the  fate  of  Valancourt,  that  had  been  occasion- 
ed by  the  description  of  his  manner,  when  he 
had  delivered  the  ring.  She  seemed  to  perceive 
in  it  the  gloomy  wildness  of  despair  ;  and,  when 
she  considered  to  what  that  despair  might  have 
urged  him,  her  heart  sunk  with  terror  and 
grief.  The  state  of  suspense,  as  to  his  safety, 
to  which  she  believed  herself  condemned,  till 
she  should  return  to  La  Vallee,  appeared  in- 
supportable, and,  in  such  moments,  she  could 
not  even  struggle  to  assume  the  composure  that 
had  left  her  mind,  but  would  often  abruptly 
quit  the  company  she  was  with,  and  endeavour 
to  soothe  her  spirits  in  the  deep  solitudes  of  the 
woods,  that  overbrowed  the  shore.  Here  the 
faint  roar  of  foaming  waves  that  beat  below, 
and  the  sullen  murmur  of  the  wind  among  the 
branches  around,  were  circumstances  in  unison 
with  the  temper  of  her  mind ;  and  she  would 
sit  on  a  cliff,  or  on  the  broken  steps  of  her  fa- 
vourite watch-tower,  observing  the  changing 
colours  of  the  evening  clouds,  and  the  gloom  of 
twilight  draw  over  the  sea,  till  the  white  tops 
of  billows,  riding  towards  the  shore,  could 
scarcely  be  discerned  amidst  the  darkened  wa- 
ters. The  lines,  engraved  by  Valancourt  on 
this  tower,  she  frequently  repeated  with  melan- 
choly enthusiasm,  and  then  would  endeavour  to 
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check  the  recollections  and  the  grief  they  occa- 
sioned, and  to  turn  her  thoughts  to  indifferent 
subjects. 

One  evening,  having  -wandered  with  her  lute 
to  this  her  favourite  spot,  she  entered  the  ruin* 
ed  tower,  and  ascended  a  winding  staircase  that 
led  to  a  small  chamber,  which  was  less  decayed 
than  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  whence  she 
bad  often  gased  with  admiration  on  the  wide 
prospect  of  sea  and  land  that  extended  below. 
The  sun  was  now  setting  on  that  tract  of  the 
Pyrenees  which  divides  Languedoc  from  Rou- 
aillon,  and,  placing  herself  opposite  to  a  small 
grated  window,  which,  like  the  wood  tops  be- 
neath, and  the  waves  lower  still,  gleamed  with  the 
red  glow  of  the  west,  she  touched  the  chords  of 
her  lute  in  solemn  symphony,  and  then  accom- 
panied it  with  her  voice,  in  one  of  the  simple 
and  affecting  airs  to  which,  in  happier  days,  Va- 
lancourt had  often  listened  in  rapture,  and 
which  she  now  adapted  to  the  following  lines. 


TO  MELANCHOLY. 

Spirit  of  lore  and  sorrow — hail! 

Thy  solemn  voice  from  far  I  hear, 
Mingling  with  evening's  dying  gale : 

UaU,  with  this  sadly.pleasing  tear  1 

O !  at  this  still,  this  lonely  hour. 
Thine  own  sweet  hour  of  closing  day, 

Awake  thy  lute,  whose  charmful  power 
Shall  call  up  Fancy  to  obey. 

To  paint  the  wild  romantic  dream, 
That  meets  the  poet's  musing  eye, 

As  on  the  bank  of  shadowy  stream, 
He  breathes  to  her  the  fervid  sigh. 

0  lonely  spirit !  let  thy  song 

Lead  me  through  all  thy  sacred  haunt ; 
The  minster's  moonlight  aisles  along 
Where  spectres  raise  the  midnight  chant ! 

1  hear  their  dirges  faintly  swell ! 
Then  sink  at  once  in  silence  drear. 

While,  from  the  pillar'd  cloister's  cell, 
Dimly  their  gliding  forms  appear  1 

Lead  where  the  pincwoods  wove  on  high, 
Whose  pathless  sod  is  darkly  seen, 

As  the  cold  moon,  with  trembling  eye, 
Darts  her  long  beams  the  leaves  between. 

Lead  to  the  mountain's  dusky  head, 
Where,  far  below,  in  shade  profound, 

Wide  forests,  plains,  and  hamlets,  sptcad, 
And  sad  the  chimes  of  vesper  sound. 

Or  guide  roe  where  the  dashing  oar, 
Just  breaks  the  stillness  of  the  vale, 

As  slow  it  tracks  the  winding  shore, 
To  meet  the  ocean's  distant  sail  : 


To  pebbly  bonks,  that  Neptune  laves, 
With  measured  surges,  loud  and  deep. 

Where  the  dark  cliff  bends  o'er  the  waves, 
And  wild  the  winds  of  autumn  sweep. 

There  pause  at  midnight's  spectred  hour, 

And  list  the  long-resounding  gale : 
And  catch  the  fleeting  moonlight's  power, 

O'er  foaming  seas  and  distant  sail. 

The  soft  tranquillity  of  the  scene  below,  where 
the  evening  breeze  scarcely  curled  the  water,  or 
swelled  the  passing  sail  that  caught  the  last 
gleam  of  the  sun,  and  where,  now  and  then,  a 
dipping  oar  was  all  that  disturbed  the  trembling 
radiance,  conspired  with  the  tender  melody  of 
her  lute  to  lull  her  mind  into  a  state  of  gentle 
sadness,  and  she  sung  the  mournful  songs  of 
past  times;  till  the  remembrances  they  awa- 
kened were  too  powerful  for  her  heart,  her  tears 
fell  upon  the  lute,  over  which  she  drooped, 
and  her  voice  trembled,  and  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Though  the  sun  had  now  sunk  behind  the 
mountains,  and  even  his  reflected  light  was  fa- 
ding from  their  highest  points,  Emily  did  not 
leave  the  watch-tower,  but  continued  to  indulge 
her  melancholy  reverie,  till  a  footstep,  at  a  lit- 
tle distance,  startled  her,  and  on  looking  through 
the  grate,  she  observed  a  person  walking  below, 
whom,  however,  soon  perceiving  to  be  Mons. 
Bonnac,  she  returned  to  the  quiet  thoughtful- 
ness  his  step  had  interrupted.  After  some  time, 
she  again  struck  her  lute,  and  sung  her  favour- 
ite air ;  but  again  a  step  disturbed  her,  and,  as 
she  paused  to  listen,  she  heard  it  ascending  the 
staircase  of  the  tower.  The  gloom  of  the  hour, 
perhaps,  made  her  sensible  to  some  degree  of 
fear,  which  site  might  not  otherwise  have  felt ; 
for  only  a  few  minutes  before  6he  had  seen 
Mons.  Bonnac  pass.  The  steps  were  quick  and 
bounding,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  the  door 
of  the  chamber  opened,  and  a  person  entered 
whose  features  were  veiled  in  the  obscurity  of 
twilight ;  but  his  voice  could  not  be  concealed, 
for  it  was  the  voice  of  Valancourt !  At  the  sound, 
never  heard  by  Emily  without  emotion,  she 
started  in  terror,  astonishment,  and  doubtful 
pleasure,  and  had  scarcely  beheld  him  at  her 
feet,  when  she  sunk  into  a  seat,  overcome  by  die 
various  emotions  that  contended  at  her  heart, 
and  almost  insensible  to  that  voice,  whose  car- 
nest  and  trembling  calls  seemed  as  if  endeavour- 
ing to  save  her.   Valancourt,  as  he  hung  over 
Emily,  deplored  his  own  rash  impatience  in  ha- 
ving thus  surprised  her :  for  when  he  had  arri- 
ved at  the  chateau,  too  anxious  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  the  Count,  who,  he  understood,  was  in 
the  grounds,  be  went  himself  to  seek  him,  when, 
as  he  passed  the  tower,  he  was  struck  by  the 
sound  of  Emily's  voice,  and  immediately  as- 
cended. ' 
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It  was  a  considerable  time  before  she  revived, 
bat,  when  her  recollection  returned,  she  repul- 
sed his  attentions  with  an  air  of  reserve,  ana  in- 
quired,  with  as  much  displeasure  as  it  was  pos- 
sible she  could  feel  in  these  first  raomentB  of 
his  appearance,  the  occasion  of  his  visit. 

Ah,  Emily !  said  Valancourt,  that  air,  those 
words— alas !  I  have,  then,  little  to  hope— when 
you  ceased  to  esteem  me,  you  ceased  also  to  love 
me! 

Most  true,  sir,  replied  Emily,  endeavouring 
to  command  her  trembling  voice ;  and  if  you 
had  valued  my  esteem,  you  would  not  have  given 
me  this  new  occasion  for  uneasiness. 

Valancourt's  countenance  changed  suddenly 
from  the  anxieties  of  doubt  to  an  expression  of 
surprise  and  dismay  ;  he  was  silent  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  I  had  been  taught  to  hope  for  a 
very  different  reception  !  Is  It  then  true,  Emi- 
ly, that  I  have  lost  your  regard  for  ever  ?  Am 
I  to  believe,  that  though  your  esteem  for  me 
may  return — you  affection  never  can  ?  Can  the 
Count  have  meditated  the  cruelty  which  now 
tortures  me  with  a  second  death  ? 

The  voice  in  which  he  spoke  this,  alarmed 
Emily  as  much  as  his  words  surprised  her,  and 
with  trembling  impatience  she  begged  that  he 
would  explain  them. 

Can  any  explanation  be  necessary  ?  said  Va- 
lancourt ;  do  you  not  know  how  cruelly  my  con- 
duct has  been  misrepresented?  that  the  actions 
of  which  you  once  believed  me  guilty,  (and  O, 
Emily  !  how  could  you  so  degrade  me  in  your 
opinion,  even  for  a  moment !)  those  actions — I 
hold  in  as  much  contempt  and  abhorrence  as 

Sourself  ?  Are  you  indeed  ignorant,  that  Count 
e  Villefort  has  detected  the  slanders  that  have 
robbed  me  of  all  I  hold  dear  on  earth,  and  has 
invited  me  hither  to  justify  to  you  my  former 
conduct  ?  It  is  surely  impossible  you  can  be  un- 
informed of  these  circumstances,  and  I  am  again 
torturing  myself  with  a  false  hope  ( 

The  silence  of  Emily  confirmed  this  suppo- 
sition ;  for  the  deep  twilight  would  not  allow 
Valancourt  to  distinguish  the  astonishment  and 
doubting  joy  that  fixed  her  features.  For  a 
moment  she  continued  unable  to  speak ;  then  a 
profound  sigh  seemed  to  give  some  relief  to  her 
spirits,  and  she  said, 

Valancourt !  I  was  till  this  moment  ignorant 
of  all  the  circumstances  you  have  mentioned  ; 
the  emotion  I  now  suffer  may  assure  you  of  the 
truth  of  this,  and  that  though  I  had  ceased  to 
esteem,  I  had  not  taught  myself  entirely  to  for- 
get you. 

This  moment,  said  Valancourt,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  leaning  for  support  against  the  window — 
this  moment  brings  with  it  a  conviction  that 
overpowers  me ! — I  am  dear  to  you,  then— still 
dear  to  you,  my  Emily ! 

Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  tell  you  so  ?  she 
replied,  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  say — these 
are  the  first  momeuts  of  joy  I  have  known  since 


your  departure,  and  that  they  repay  me  for  all 
those  of  pain  I  have  suffered  in  the  interval? 

Valancourt  sighed  deeply,  and  was  unable  to 
reply  ;  but,  as  he  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
the  tears  that  fell  over  it  spoke  a  language  which 
could  not  be  mistaken,  and  to  which  words  were 
inadequate. 

Emily,  somewhat  tranquillised,  proposed  re- 
turning to  the  chateau,  and  then,  for  the  first 
time,  recollected  that  the  Count  had  invited 
Valancourt  thither  to  explain  his  conduct,  and 
that  no  explanation  had  yet  been  given.  But 
while  she  acknowledged  this,  her  heart  would 
not  allow  her  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  unworthiness ;  his  look,  his  voice, 
his  manner,  all  spoke  the  noble  sincerity  which 
had  formerly  distinguished  him ;  and  she  again 
permitted  herself  to  indulge  the  emotions  of  a  joy 
more  surprising  and  powerful  than  she  had  ever 
before  experienced. 

Neither  Emily  or  Valancourt  were  conscious 
how  they  reached  the  chateau,  whither  they 
might  have  been  transferred  by  the  spell  of  a 
fairy,  for  anything  they  could  remember ;  and 
it  was  not  tul  they  had  reached  the  great  hall 
that  either  of  them  recollected  there  were  other 
persons  in  the  world  besides  themselves.  The 
Count  then  came  forth  with  surprise,  and  with 
the  joyfulness  of  pure  benevolence,  to  welcome 
Valancourt,  and  to  entreat  his  forgiveness  of  the 
injustice  he  had  done  him ;  soon  after  which 
Mons.Bonnac  joined  this  happy  group,  in  which 
he  and  Valancourt  were  mutually  rejoiced  to 
meet. 

When  the  first  congratulations  were  over, 
and  the  general  joy  became  somewhat  more 
tranquil,  the  Count  withdrew  with  Valancourt 
to  the  library,  where  a  long  conversation  passed 
between  them,  in  which  the  latter  so  clearly 
justified  himself  of  the  criminal  parts  of  the 
conduct  imputed  to  him,  and  so  candidly  con- 
fessed and  so  feelingly  lamented  the  follies 
which  he  had  committed,  that  the  Count  was 
confirmed  in  the  belief  of  all  he  had  hoped ; 
and,  while  he  perceived  so  many  noble  virtues 
in  Valancourt,  and  that  experience  had  taught 
him  to  detest  the  follies  which  before  he  had 
only  not  admired,  he  did  not  scruple  to  believe, 
that  he  would  pass  through  life  with  the  dignity 
of  a  wise  and  good  man,  or  to  intrust  to  his  care 
the  future  happiness  of  Emily  St  Aubert,  for 
whom  he  felt  the  solicitude  of  a  parent.  Of 
this  he  soon  informed  her,  in  a  short  conversa- 
tion, when  Valancourt  had  left  him.  While 
Emily  listened  to  a  relation  of  the  services  that 
Valancourt  had  rendered  Mons.  Bonnac,  her 
eyes  overflowed  with  tears  of  pleasure,  and  the 
farther  conversation  of  Count  de  Villefort  per- 
fectly dissipated  every  doubt,  as  to  the  past  and 
future  conduct  of  him,  to  whom  she  now  re- 
stored, without  fear,  the  esteem  and  affection 
with  which  she  had  formerly  received  him. 

When  they  returned  to  the  supper-room,  the 
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Countess  and  Lady  Blanche  met  Valancourt 
with  sincere  congratulations ;  and  Blanche,  in- 
deed, was  so  much  rejoiced  to  §ee  Emily  re- 
turned to  happiness,  as  to  forget,  for  a  while, 
that  Mons.  St  Foix  was  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
chateau,  though  he  had  been  expected  for  some 
hours ;  but  her  generous  sympathy  was  soon 
after  rewarded  by  his  appearance.  He  was  now 
perfectly  recovered  from  the  wounds  received 
during  his  perilous  adventure  among  the  Py- 
renees, the  mention  of  which  served  to  height- 
en to  the  parties  who  had  been  involved  in  it, 
the  sense  of  their  present  happiness.  New 
congratulationspassed between  them,  and  round 
the  supper-table  appeared  a  group  of  faces, 
smiling  with  felicity,  but  with  a  felicity  which 
had  in  each  a  different  character.  The  smile  of 
Blanche  was  frank  and  gay,  that  of  Emily  ten- 
der and  pensive ;  Valancourt 'a  was  rapturous, 
tender,  and  gay,  alternately  ;  Mons.  St  Foix's 
was  joyous ;  and  that  of  the  Count,  as  he  look- 
ed on  the  surrounding  party,  expressed  the 
tempered  complacency  of  benevolence ;  while 
the  features  of  the  Countess,  Henri,  and  Mons. 
Bonnac,  discovered  fainter  traces  of  animation. 
Poor  Mons.  Du  Pont  did  not,  by  his  presence, 
throw  a  shade  of  regret  over  the  company ;  for, 
when  he  had  discovered  that  Valancourt  was 
not  unworthy  of  the  esteem  of  Emily,  he  deter- 
mined seriously  to  endeavour  at  the  conquest  of 
his  own  hopeless  affection,  and  had  immediate- 
ly withdrawn  from  Chateau-le- Blanc — a  con- 
duct which  Emily  now  understood,  and  reward- 
ed with  her  admiration  and  pity. 

The  Count  and  his  guests  continued  together 
till  a  late  hour,  yielding  to  the  delights  of  so- 
cial gaiety,  ana  to  the  sweets  of  friendship. 
When  Annette  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Valan- 
court, Ludovico  had  some  difficulty  to  prevent 
her  going  into  the  supper-room  to  express  her 
joy,  for  she  declared  that  she  had  never  been 
so  rejoiced  at  any  accident  as  this,  since  she 
1  "d  found  Ludovico  himself. 


CHAP.  LVIII. 


Now  my  taak  it  »moothlr  done, 
t  can  fly,  or  I  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  ktc«ti  earth'*  end, 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  low  doth 
And,  from  thencr,  can  toar  a* 
To  the  corners  of  the  moon. 


Thk  marriages  of  the  Lady  Blanche  and 
Emily  St  Aubert,  were  celebrated  on  the  same 
day,  and  with  the  ancient  baronial  magnificence, 
at  Chateau-le-Blatic.  The  feasts  were  held  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  which,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  hung  with  superb  new  tapestry,  re- 
presenting the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
twelve  peers ;  here  were  seen  the  Saracens,  with 
their  horrible  visors,  advancing  to  battle ;  and 


there  were  displayed  the  wild  solemnities  of  fn- 
cantation,  and  the  necromantic  feats  exhibited 
by  the  magician  Jarl,  before  the  emperor.  The 
sumptuous  banners  of  the  family  of  Villeroi, 
which  had  long  slept  in  dust,  were  once  more 
unfurled,  to  wave  over  the  Gothic  points  of 
painted  casements ;  and  music  echoed,  in  many 
a  lingering  close,  through  every  winding  gal- 
lery and  colonnade  of  that  vast  edifice. 

As  Annette  looked  down  from  the  corridor 
upon  the  hall,  whose  arches  and  windows  were 
illuminated  with  brilliant  festoons  of  lamps,  and 
gazed  on  the  splendid  dresses  of  the  dancers, 
the  costly  liveries  of  the  attendants,  the  cano-  . 
pies  of  purple  velvet  and  gold,  and  listened  to ' 
the  gay  strains  that  floated  along  the  vaulted 
roof,  she  almost  fancied  herself  in  an  enchant- ; 
ed  palace,  and  declared,  that  she  bad  not  met 
with  any  place,  which  charmed  her  so  much, 
since  she  read  the  fairy  tales ;  nay,  that  the 
fairies  themselves,  at  their  nightly  revels  in  this 
old  hall,  could  display  nothing  finer ;  while  old 
Dorothee,  as  she  surveyed  the  scene,  sighed,  and 
said,  the  castle  looked  as  it  was  wont  to  do  in 
the  time  of  her  youth. 

A  fter  gracing  the  festivities  of  Chateau-le* 
Blanc  for  some  days,  Valancourt  and  Emily  took 
leave  of  their  kind  friends,  and  returned  to  La 
Vallee,  where  the  faithful  Theresa  received 
them  with  unfeigned  joy,  and  the  pleasant 
shades  welcomed  them  with  a  thousand  tender 
and  affecting  remembrances ;  and  while  they 
wandered  together  over  the  scenes  so  long  in- 
habited by  the  late  iMons.  and  Madame  St  Au- 
bert, and  Emily  pointed  out  with  pensive  affec- 
tion their  favourite  haunts,  her  present  happi- 
ness was  heightened  by  considering,  that  it 
would  have  been  worthy  of  their  approbation, 
could  they  have  witnessed  it. 

Valancourt  led  her  to  the  plane-tree  on  die ' 
terrace,  where  he  had  first  ventured  to  declare 
his  love,  and  where  now  the  remembrance  of 
the  anxiety  he  had  then  suffered,  and  the  re- 
trospect of  all  the  dangers  and  misfortunes  they 
had  each  encountered,  since  last  they  sat  tope-  . 
ther  beneath  its  broad  branches,  exalted  the 
sense  of  their  present  felicity,  which,  on  this 
spot,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  St  Aubert,  they 
solemnly  vowed  to  deserve,  as  far  as  possible,, 
by  endeavouring  to  imitate  his  benevolence, — 
by  remembering,  that  superior  attainments  of 
every  sort  bring  with  them  duties  of  superior 
exertion, — and,  bv  affording  to  their  fellow- 
beings,  together  with  that  portion  of  ordinary 
comforts  which  prosperity  always  owes  to  mis- 
fortune, the  example  of  lives  passed  in  happy 
thankfulness  to  God,  and,  therefore,  in  careful 
tenderness  to  his  creatures. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  La  Vallee,  the  bro- 
ther of  Valancourt  came  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  marriage,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Emily,  with  whom  he  was  so  much  pleased,  as 
well  as  with  the  prospect  of  rational  happiness, 
17 
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which  these  nuptials  offered  to  Valancourt,  that 
he  immediately  resigned  to  him  a  part  of  the 
rich  domain,  the  whole  of  which,  as  he  had  no 
family,  would,  of  course,  descend  to  his  brother, 
on  his  decease. 

The  estates  at  Thoulouse  were  disposed  of, 
and  Emily  purchased  of  Mons.  Quesnel  the  an- 
cient domain  of  her  late  father,  where,  having 

given  Annette  a  marriage  portion,  she  settled 
er  as  the  housekeeper,  and  Ludovico  as  the 
steward  ;  but,  since  both  Valancourt  and  her- 
self preferred  the  pleasant  and  long-loved  shades 
of  La  Vallee  to  the  magnificence  of  Epourville, 
they  continued  to  reside  there, passing,  however, 
a  few  months  in  the  year  at  the  birth-place 
of  St  Aubert,  in  tender  respect  to  his  memory. 

The  legacy  which  had  been  bequeathed  to 
Emily  by  Signora  Lauren tini,  she  begged  Va- 
lancourt would  allow  her  to  resign  to  Mons. 
Bonnac ;  and  Valancourt,  when  she  made  the 
request,  felt  all  the  value  of  the  compliment  it 
conveyed.  The  Castle  of  Udolpho,  also,  de- 
scended to  the  wife  of  Mons.  Bonnac,  who  was 
the  nearest  surviving  relation  of  the  house  of 
that  name,  and  thus  affluence  restored  his  long 
oppressed  spirits  to  peace,  and  his  family  to 


O  !  how  joyful  it  is  to  tell  of  happiness,  such 
as  that  of  Valancourt  and  Emily ;  to  relate, 
that,  after  suffering  under  the  oppression  of  the 
vicious,  and  the  disdain  of  the  weak,  they  were, 
at  length,  restored  to  each  other — to  the  belo- 
ved landscapes  of  their  native  country — to  the 
securest  felicity  of  this  life,  that  of  aspiring  to 
moral  and  labouring  for  intellectual  improve- 
ment—to the  pleasures  of  enlightened  society, 
and  to  the  exercise  of  the  benevolence  which 
had  always  animated  their  hearts ;  while  the 
bowers  ot  La  Vallee  became,  once  more,  the  re- 
treat of  goodness,  wisdom,  and  domestic  bless- 
edness ! 

O !  useful  may  it  be  to  have  shewn,  that 
though  the  vicious  can  sometimes  pour  afflic- 
tion upon  the  good,  their  power  is  transient  and 
their  punishment  certain  ;  and  that  innocence, 
though  oppressed  by  injustice,  shall,  supported 
by  patience,  finally  triumph  over  misfortune ! 

And  if  the  weak  hand  that  has  recorded  this 
tale,  has,  by  its  scenes,  beguiled  the  mourner 
of  one  hour  of  sorrow,  or,  by  its  moral,  taught 
him  to  sustain  it — the  effort,  however  humble, 
has  not  been  vain,  nor  is  the  writer  unreward- 
ed. 


END  OF  THE  MYSTKE1ES  OF  UDOLFHO. 
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He,  wrapt  in  clouds  of  mystery  and 
Broods  o'er  his  passions,  bodies  them  in  deeds, 
And  sends  them  forth  on  wings  of  Fate  to  others : 
Like  the  invisible  Will,  that  guides  us, 
Unheard,  unknown,  unsearchable ! 


BY 

ANN  RADCLIFFE. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


About  the  year  1764,  some  English  travellers 
in  Italy,  during  one  of  their  excursions  in  the 
environs  of  Naples,  happened  to  stop  hefore  the 
portico  of  the  Santa  Maria  del  Pianto,  a  church 
belonging  to  a  very  ancient  convent  of  the  order 
of  the  Black  Penitents.  The  magnificence  of 
this  portico,  though  impaired  by  time,  excited 
■o  much  admiration,  that  the  travellers  were 
curious  to  survey  the  structure  to  which  it  be- 
longed, and  with  this  intention  they  ascended 
the  marble  steps  that  led  to  it. 

Within  the  shade  of  the  portico,  a  person  with 
folded  arms,  and  eyes  directed  towards  the 
ground,  was  pacing  behind  the  pillars  the  whole 
extent  of  the  pavement,  and  was  apparently  so 
engaged  by  his  own  thoughts,  as  not  to  observe 
that  strangers  were  approaching.  He  turned, 
however,  suddenly,  as  if  startled  by  the  sound 
of  steps,  and  then,  without  farther  pausing,  gli- 
ded to  a  door  that  opened  into  the  church,  and 
disappeared. 

There  was  something  too  extraordinary  in  the 
figure  of  this  man,  and  too  singular  in  his  con- 
duct, to  pass  unnoticed  by  the  visitors.  He  was 
of  a  tall  thin  figure,  bending  forward  from  the 
shoulders ;  of  a  sallow  complexion,  and  harsh 
features,  and  had  an  eye,  which,  as  it  looked  up 
from  the  cloak  that  muffled  the  lower  part  of  his 
countenance,  was  expressive  of  uncommon  fero- 
city. 

The  travellers,  on  entering  the  church,  look- 
ed round  for  the  stranger,  who  had  passed  thi- 
ther before  them,  but  he  was  nowncre  to  be 


seen,  and,  through  all  the  Bhade  of  the  long 
aisles,  only  one  other  person  appeared.  This 
was  a  friar  of  the  adjoining  convent,  who  some- 
times pointed  out  to  strangers  the  objects  in  the 
church,  which  were  most  worthy  of  attention, 
and  who  now,  with  this  design,  approached  the 
party  that  had  just  entered. 

The  interior  of  this  edifice  had  nothing  of 
the  showy  ornament  and  general  splendour, 
which  distinguish  the  churches  of  Italy,  and 
particularly  those  of  Naples;  it  exhibited  a 
simplicity  and  grandeur  of  design,  considerably 
more  interesting  to  persons  of  taste,  and  a  so- 
lemnity of  light  and  shade  much  more  suitable 
to  promote  the  sublime  elevation  of  devotion. 

When  the  party  had  viewed  the  different 
shrines  and  whatever  had  been  judged  worthy 
of  observation,  and  were  returning  through  an 
obscure  aisle  towards  the  portico,  they  perceived 
the  person  who  had  appeared  upon  the  steps, 
passing  towards  a  confessional  on  the  left,  and, 
as  he  entered  it,  one  of  the  party  pointed  him  out 
to  the  friar,  and  inquired  who  he  was  ;  the  friar 
turuing  to  look  after  him,  did  not  immediately 
reply,  but,  on  the  question  being  repeated,  he 
inclined  his  head,  as  in  a  kind  of  obeisance,  and 
calmly  replied,  He  is  an  assassin. 

An  assassin  !  exclaimed  one  of  the  English- 
men ;  an  assassin,  and  at  liberty  ! 

An  Italian  gentleman,  who  was  of  the  party, 
smiled  at  the*  astonishment  of  his  friend. 

He  has  sought  sanctuary  here,  replied  the 
friar ;  within  these  walls  he  may  not  be  hurt. 
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Do  your  altars,  then,  protect  a  murderer? 
said  the  Englishman. 

He  could  find  shelter  nowhere  else,  answer- 
ed the  friar  meekly. 

This  is  astonishing !  said  the  Englishman ; 
of  what  avail  are  your  laws,  if  the  most  atro- 
cious criminal  may  thus  find  shelter  from  them  ? 
But  how  does  he  contrive  to  exist  here !  He  is, 
at  least,  in  danger  of  being  starved  ? 

Pardon  me,  replied  the  friar ;  there  are  al- 
ways people  willing  to  assist  those  who  cannot 
assist  themselves ;  and,  as  the  criminal  may  not 
leave  the  church  in  search  of  food,  they  bring 
it  to  him  here. 

Is  this  possible  ?  said  the  Englishman,  turn- 
ing to  his  Italian  friend. 

Why,  the  poor  wretch  must  not  starve,  re- 

Slied  the  friend ;  which  he  inevitably  would  do, 
t  food  were  not  brought  to  him.  But  have  vou 
never,  since  your  arrival  in  Italy,  happened  to 
see  a  person  in  the  situation  of  this  man  ?  It  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  one. 

Never !  answered  the  Englishman,  and  I  can 
scarcely  credit  what  I  see  now  ! 

Why,  my  friend,  observed  the  Italian,  if  we 
were  to  shew  no  mercy  to  such  unfortunate  per- 
sons, assassinations  are  so  frequent,  that  our  cities 
would  be  half  depopulated. 

In  notice  of  this  profound  remark,  the  Eng- 
lishman could  only  gravely  bow. 

But  observe  yonder  confessional,  added  the 
Italian,  that  beyond  the  pillars  on  the  left  of  the 
aisle,  below  a  painted  window.  Have  you  dis- 
covered it?  The  colours  of  the  glass  throw,  in- 
stead of  light,  a  shade  over  that  part  of  the 
church,  which,  perhaps,  prevents  your  distin- 
guishing what  I  mean. 

The  Englishman  looked  whither  his  friend 
pointed,  and  observed  a  confessional  of  oak,  or 
some  very  dark  wood,  adjoining  the  wall,  and 
remarked  also,  that  it  was  the  same  which  the 
assassin  had  just  entered.  It  consisted  of  three 
compartments,  covered  with  a  black  canopy.  In 
the  central  division  was  the  chair  of  the  confes- 
sor, elevated  by  several  steps  above  the  pavement 
of  the  church ;  and  on  either  hand  was  a  small 
closet  ,  or  box,  with  steps  leading  up  to  a  grated 
partition,  at  which  the  penitent  might  kneel, 
and,  concealed  from  observation,  pour  into  the 
ear  of  the  confessor,  the  consciousness  of  crimes 
that  lay  heavy  on  his  heart. 
You  observe  it  ?  said  the  Italian. 
I  do,  replied  the  Englishman :  it  is  the  same 
which  the  assassin  has  passed  into ;  and  I  think 
it  one  of  the  most  gloomy  spots  I  ever  beheld ; 
the  view  of  it  is  enough  to  strike  a  criminal  with 
despair ! 

We,  in  Italy,  are  not  so  apt  to  despair,  replied 
the  Italian,  smilingly. 


Well,  but  what  of  this  confessional  ?  inqui- 
red the  Englishman.   The  assassin  entered  it. 

He  has  no  relation  with  what  I  am  about  to 
mention,  said  the  Italian ;  but  I  wish  you  to 
mark  the  place,  because  some  very  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  belong  to  it. 

What  are  they?  said  the  Englishman. 
It  is  now  several  years  since  the  confession, 
which  is  connected  with  them,  was  made  at  that 
very  confessional,  added  the  Italian ;  the  view 
of  it,  and  the  sight  of  the  assassin,  with  your  sur- 
prise at  the  liberty  which  is  allowed  him,  led  me 
to  a  recollection  of  the  story.  When  you  return 
to  the  hotel,  I  will  communicate  it  to  you,  if  you 
have  no  pleasanter  way  of  engaging  your  time. 

I  have  a  curiosity  to  near  it,  replied  the  Eng- 
lishman, cannot  you  relate  it  now  ? 

It  is  much  too  long  to  be  related  now ;  that 
would  occupy  a  week ;  I  have  it  in  writing,  and 
will  send  you  the  volume.  A  young  student  of 
Padua,  who  happened  to  be  at  Naples  soon  af- 
ter this  horrible  confession  became  public  

Pardon  me,  interrupted  the  Englishman,  that 
is  surely  very  extraordinary.  I  thought  confes- 
sions were  always  held  sacred  by  the  priest  to 
whom  they  were  made. 

Your  observation  is  reasonable,  rejoined  the 
Italian ;  the  faith  of  the  priest  is  never  broken, 
except  by  an  especial  command  from  a  higher 
power ;  and  the  circumstances  must  even  then 
be  very  extraordinary  to  justify  such  a  departure 
from  the  law.   But,  when  you  read  the  narra- 
tive, your  surprise  on  this  head  will  cease.  I 
was  going  to  tell  you,  that  it  was  written  by  a 
student  of  Padua,  who,  happening  to  be  here 
soon  after  the  affair  became  public,  was  so  much 
struck  with  the  facts,  that,  partly  as  an  exercise, 
and  partly  in  return  for  some  trifling  services  I 
had  rendered  him,  he  committed  them  to  paper 
for  me.  You  will  perceive  from  the  work,  that 
this  student  was  very  young,  as  to  the  arts  of 
composition,  but  the  facts  are  what  you  require, 
and  from  these  he  has  not  deviated.  But  come, 
let  us  leave  the  church. 

After  I  have  taken  another  view  of  this  solemn 
edifice,  replied  the  Englishman,  and  particular- 
ly of  the  confessional  you  have  pointed  to  my 
notice. 

While  the  Englishman  glanced  his  eye  over 
the  high  roofs,  and  along  the  solemn  perspectives 
of  the  Santa  del  Pianto,  he  perceived  the  figure 
of  the  assassin  stealing  from  the  confessional 
across  the  choir,  and,  shocked  on  again  behold- 
ing him,  he  turned  his  eyes,  and  hastily  quitted 
the  church. 

The  friends  then  separated,  and  tbe  English- 
man, soon  after  returning  to  his  hotel,  received 
the  volume.    He  read  as  follows : — 
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CHAP.  I. 

What  U  thlt  Mcttt  tin,  thii  untold  tele. 
That  art  cannot  extract,  nor  penance  cleanse  ? 

Mysterious  Mother. 

\  It  was  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Naples, 
\  in  the  Tear  1 758,  that  Vincentio  di  Viraldi  first 
Baw  Ellena  Rosalba.  The  sweetness  and  fine 
expression  of  her  voice  attracted  his  attention  to 
her  figure,  which  had  a  distinguished  air  of  de- 
licacy and  grace ;  but  her  face  was  concealed  in 
her  veil.  So  much  indeed  was  he  fascinated  by 
the  voice,  that  a  most  painful  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited as  to  her  countenance,  which  he  fancied 
must  express  all  the  sensibility  of  character  that 
the  modulation  of  her  tones  indicated.  He  list- 
ened to  their  exquisite  expression  with  a  rapt 
attention,  and  hardly  withdrew  1m  eyes  from 
her  person  till  the  matin  service  had  concluded  ; 
when  he  observed  her  leave  the  church  with  an 
aged  lady,  who  leaned  upon  her  arm,  and  who 
appeared  to  be  her  mother. 

Vivaldi  immediately  followed  their  steps,  de- 
termined to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  view  of  El  lens's 
face,  and  to  discover  the  home  to  which  she 
should  retire.  They  walked  quickly,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  and  as  they  turned 
into  the  Strada  di  Toledo  he  had  nearly  lost 
them  ;  but,  quickening  his  pace,  and  relinquish- 
ing the  cautious  distance  he  had  hitherto  kept, 
he  overtook  them  as  they  entered  on  the  Tex- 
razzo  Nuoto,  Which  runs  along  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples, and  leads  towards  the  Gran  Corso.  He 
overtook  them  ;  but  the  fair  unknown  still  held 
her  Teil  close,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  introduce 
himself  to  her  notice,  or  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
features  which  excited  his  curiosity.  He  was 
embarrassed  by  a  respectful  timidity,  that  min- 
gled with  his  admiration,  and  which  kept  him 
silent,  notwithstanding  his  wish  to  speak. 

In  descending  the  lsst  steps  of  the  Terrazzo, 
however,  tbe  foot  of  the  elder  lady  faltered,  and, 
while  Vivaldi  hastened  to  assist  her,  the  breeze 
from  the  water  caught  the  veil,  which  Ellena 
had  no  longer  a  hand  sufficiently  disengaged  to 
confine,  and,  wafting  it  partially  aside,  disclosed 
to  him  a  countenance  more  touchingly  beautiful 
than  he  had  dared  to  image.  Her  features  were 
of  the  Grecian  Outline,  and,  though  they  ex- 
pressed theTfanquillity  of  an  elegant  mind,  her 
dark  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  intelligence.  She 
was  assisting  her  companion  so  anxiously,  that 
she  did  not  immediately  observe  the  admiration 
she  had  inspired ;  but  the  moment  her  eyes  met 
those  of  Vivaldi,  she  became  conscious  of  their 
effect,  and  she  hastily  drew  her  veil. 

The  old  lady  was  not  materially  hurt  by  her 
fall,  but,  as  she  walked  difficultly,  Vivaldi 
seized  the  opportunity  thus  offered,  and  insisted 
that  she  should  accept  his  arm.    She  refused 


this  with  many  acknowledgments ;  but  he  press- 
ed the  offer  so  repeatedly  and  respectfully,  that, 
at  length,  she  accepted  it,  and  they  walked  to- 
wards her  residence  together. 

On  the  way  thither,  ne  attempted  to  converse 
with  Ellena,  but  her  replies  were  concise,  and 
he  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  walk  while  he  was 
yet  considering  what  he  could  say,  that  might 
interest  and  withdraw  her  from  wis  severe  re- 
serve- From  the  style  of  their  residence,  he 
imagined  that  they  were  persons  of  honourable 
but  moderate  independence.  The  house  was 
small,  but  exhibited  an  air  of  comfort,  and  even 
of  taste.  It  stood  on  an  eminence,  surrounded 
by  a  garden  and  vineyards,  which  commanded 
toe  city  and  bay  of  Naples,  an  ever-moving  pic- 
ture, and  was  canopied  by  a  thick  grove  of  pines 
and  majestic  date  trees ;  and,  though  the  little 
portico  and  colonnade  in  front  were  of  common 
marble,  the  style  of  architecture  was  elegant. 
While  these  afforded  a  shelter  from  the  sun, 
they  admitted  the  cooling  breezes  that  rose  from 
the  bay  below,  and  a  prospect  of  the  whole  scope 
of  its  enchanting  shores. 

Vivaldi  stopped  at  the  little  gate,  which  led 
into  the  garden,  where  the  elder  lady  repeated 
her  acknowledgments  for  his  care,  but  did  not 
invite  him  to  enter ;  and  he,  trembling  with 
anxiety,  and  sinking  with  disappointment,  re- 
mained for  a  moment  gazing  upon  Ellena,  una- 
ble to  take  leave,  yet  irresolute  what  to  say  that 
might  prolong  the  interview,  till  the  old  lady 
again  bade  him  good  day.  He  then  summoned 
courage  enough  to  request  he  might  be  allowed 
to  inquire  after  her  health,  and,  having  obtain- 
ed her  permission,  his  eyes  bade  adieu  to  Ellena, 
who,  as  they  were  parting,  ventured  to  thank 
him  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  her  aunt.  The 
sound  of  her  voice,  and  this  acknowledgment  of 
obligation,  made  him  less  willing  to  go  than  be- 
fore, but  at  length  he  tore  himself  away.  The 
beauty  of  her  countenance  haunting  his  imagi- 
nation, and  the  touching  accents  of  her  voice 
still  vibrating  on  his  heart,  he  descended  to  the 
shore  below  her  residence,  pleasing  himself  with 
the  consciousness  of  being  near  her,  though  he 
could  no  longer  behold  her,  and  sometimes  ho- 
ping that  he  might  again  see  her,  however  dis- 
tantly, in  a  balcony  of  the  house,  where  the  silk 
awning  seemed  to  invite  the  breeze  from  the  sea. 
He  lingered  hour  after  hour,  stretched  beneath 
the  umbrageous  pines  that  waved  over  the  shore, 
or  traversing,  regardless  of  the  heat,  the  base  of 
the  cliffs  that  crowned  it ;  recalling  to  bis  fancy 
the  enchantment  of  her  smile,  and  seeming  still 
to  listen  to  the  sweetness  of  her  accents. 

In  the  evening,  he  returned  to  his  father's 
palace  at  Naples,  thoughtful  yet  pleased,  anxi- 
ous yet  happy ;  dwelling  with  delightful  hope 
on  tne  remembrance  of  the  thanks  he  had  recei- 
ved from  Ellena,  yet  not  daring  to  form  any 
plan  as  to  his  future  conduct.  He  returned  time 
enough  to  attend  his  mother  in  her  evening  ride 
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on  the  Corso,  where,  in  every  gay  carriage  that  Signora  Bianchi  winding  balls  of  silk,  and  alone  ; 
passed,  he  hoped  to  see  the  object  of  his  constant  though  from  the  position  of  a  chair,  which  stood 
thought ;  but  she  did  not  appear.  His  mother,  near  a  frame  for  embroidery,  he  judged  that 
the  Marchesa  di  Vivaldi,  observed  his  anxiety  Ellena  had  but  just  quitted  the  apartment.  Sig- 
and  unusual  silence,  and  asked  him  some  ques-  nora  Bianchi  received  him  with  a  reserved  po- 
tions, which  she  meant  should  lead  to  an  ex-  li  ten  ess,  and  seemed  very  cautious  in  her  replies 
planation  of  the  change  in  his  manners ;  but  his  to  his  inquiries  after  her  niece,  who,  he  hoped, 
replies  only  excited  a  stronger  curiosity,  and,  every  moment,  would  appear.  He  lengthened 
though  she  forbore  to  press  her  inquiries,  it  was  his  visit  till  there  was  no  longer  an  excuse  for 
only  that  she  might  employ  a  more  artful  means  doing  so ;  till  he  had  exhausted  every  topic  of 
of  renewing  them.  conversation,  and  till  the  silence  of  Signora 

Vincentio  di  Vivaldi  was  the  only  son  of  the  Bianchi  seemed  to  hint,  that  his  departure  was 
Marchese  di  Vivaldi,  a  nobleman  of  one  of  the  expected.  With  a  heart  saddened  by  disappoint- 
most  ancient  families  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ment,  and,  having  obtained  only  a  reluctant  per- 
a  favourite,  possessing  an  uncommon  share  of  mission  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  that  lady 
influence  at  court,  and  a  man  still  higher  in  on  some  future  day,  he  then  took  leave, 
power  than  in  rank.  His  pride  of  birth  was  On  his  way  through  the  garden  he  often  pau- 
equal  to  either,  but  it  was  mingled  with  the  sed  to  look  back  upon  the  house,  hoping  to  ob- 
justifiable  pride  of  a  principled  mind ;  it  govern-  tain  a  glimpse  of  Ellena  at  a  lattice ;  and  threw 
ed  his  conduct  in  morals,  as  well  as  in  the  jea-  a  glance  around  him,  almost  expecting  to  see  her 
lousy  of  ceremonial,  distinctions,  and  elevated  seated  beneath  the  shade  of  the  luxuriant  plan- 
his  practice  as  well  as  his  claims.  His  pride  was  tains ;  but  his  search  was  everywhere  vain,  and 
at  once  his  vice  and  his  virtue,  his  safeguard  he  quitted  the  place  with  the  alow  and  heavy 
and  his  weakness.  step  of  despondency. 

The  mother  of  Vivaldi,  descended  from  a  fa-  Thje  day  was  employed  in  endeavours  to  ob- 
mily  as  ancient  as  that  of  his  father,  was  equally  tain  intelligence  concerning  the  family  of  Ellena, 
jealous  of  her  importance ;  but  her  pride  was  but  of  this  he  procured  little  that  was  satu»fac~ 
that  of  birth  and  distinction,  without  extending  tory.  He  was  told,  that  she  was  an  orphan, 
to  morals.  She  was  of  violent  passions,  haughty,  living  under  the  care  of  her  aunt,  Signora  Bian- 
vindictive,  yet  crafty  and  deceitful ;  patient  m  chi ;  that  heT  family,  which  had  never  been  il- 
stratagein,  and  indefatigable  in  pursuit  of  ven-  lustrious,  was  decayed  in  fortune,  and  that  her 
geance  on  the  unhappy  objects  who  offended  her.  only  dependance  was  upon  this  aunt.  But  he  , 
She  loved  her  son,  rather  as  being  the  last  of  was  ignorant  of  what  was  very  true,  though  very 
two  illustrious  houses,  who  was  to  re-unite  and  secret,  that  she  assisted  to  support  this  aged  re- 
support  the  honour  of  both,  than  with  the  fond-  lative,  whose  sole  property  was  the  small  estate 
ness  of  a  mother.  on  which  they  lived,  and  that  she  passed  whole 

Vincentio  inherited  much  of  the  character  of  days  in  embroidering  silks,  which  were  disposed 

his  father,  and  very  little  of  that  of  his  mother,  of  to  the  nuns  of  a  neighbouring  convent,  who- 

His  pride  was  as  noble  and  generous  as  that  of  sold  them  to  the  Neapolitan  ladies,  that  visited, 

the  Marchese,  but  he  had  somewhat  of  the  fiery  their  grate,  at  a  very  high  advantage.  He  little 

passions  of  the  Marchesa,  without  any  of  her  thought,  that  a  beautiful  robe,  which  he  had 

craft,  her  duplicity,  or  vindictive  thirst  of  re-  often  seen  his  mother  wear,  was  worked  by 

vengel    Frank  in  his  temper,  ingenuous  in  his  Ellena  ;  nor  that  some  copies  from  the  antique, 

sentiments,  quickly  offended,  but  easily  appea-  which  ornamented  a  cabinet  of  the  Vivaldi  pa- 

scd  ;  irritated  by  any  appearance  of  disrespect,  lace,  were  drawn  by  her  hand.  If  he  had  known 

but  melted  by  a  concession,  a  high  sense  of  ho-  these  circumstances,  they  would  only  have  ser- 

nour  rendered  him  no  more  jealous  of  offence,  ved  to  increase  the  passion,  which,  since  they 

than  a  delicate  humanity  made  him  ready  for  were  proofs  of  a  disparity  of  fortune,  that  would 

reconciliation,  and  anxious  to  spare  the  feelings  certainly  render  his  family  repugnant  to  a  con- 

of  others.  nexion  w  ith  hers,  it  would  have  been  prudent 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  he  had  to  discourage, 
seen  Ellena,  he  returned  to  the  Villa  Alticri,  to       Ellena  could  have  endured  poverty,  but  not 

use  the  permission  granted  him  of  inquiring  af-  contempt;  and  it  was  to  protect  herself  from 

ter  the  health  of  Signora  Bianchi.  The  expec-  this  effect  of  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  world 

tation  of  seeing  Ellena  agitated  him  with  impa-  around  her,  that  she  had  so  cautiously  concealed 

tient  joy  and  trembling  hope,  which  still  in-  from  it  a  knowledge  of  the  industry  which  did 

area  sed  as  he  approached  her  residence,  till,  ha-  honour  to  her  character.  She  was  not  ashamed 

ving  reached  the  garden  gate,  he  was  obliged  to  of  poverty,  or  of  the  industry  which  overcame 

rest  for  a  few  moments  to  recover  breath  and  it,  but  her  spirit  shrunk  from  the  senseless  smile 

composure.  and  humiliating  condescension,  which  prospe- 

Having  announced  himself  to  an  old  female  rity  sometimes  gives  to  indigence.    Her  mind 

servant  who  came  to  the  gate,  he  was  soon  after  was  not  yet  strong  enough,  nor  her  views  suf- 

admitted  to  a  small  vestibule,  where  he  found  ficirntly  enlarged,  to  teach  her  a  contempt  of 
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the  sneer  of  vicious  folly,  and  to  glory  In  the 
dignity  of  virtuous  independence.  F.lfena  was 
the  sole  support  of  her  aunt's  declining  years ; 
was  patient  to  her  infirmities,  and  consoling  to 
her  sufferings;  and  repaid  the  fondness  of  a 
mother  with  the  affection  of  a  daughter.  Her 
mother  she  had  never  known,  having  lost  her 
while  she  was  an  infant,  and  from  that  period 
Signora  Bianchi  had  performed  the  duties  of  one 
for  her. 

Thus  innocent  and  happy  in  the  silent  per- 
formance of  her  duties,  and  in  the  veil  of  retire- 
ment, lived  Ellena  Rosalba,  when  she  first  saw 
Vincentio  di  Vivaldi.  He  was  not  of  a  figure  to 
pass  unobserved  when  seen,  and  Ellena  had  been 
struck  by  the  spirit  and  dignity  of  his  air,  and 
by  his  countenance,  so  frank,  noble,  and  full  of 
that  kind  of  expression  which  announces  the 
energies  of  the  soul.  But  she  was  cautious  of 
admitting  a  sentiment  more  tender  than  admi- 
ration, and  endeavoured  to  dismiss  his  image 
from  her  mind,  and,  by  engaging  in  her  usual 
occupations,  to  recover  the  state  of  tranquillity 
which  his  appearance  had  somewhat  inter- 
rupted. 

Vivaldi,  meanwhile,  restless  from  disappoint- 
ment and  impatient  from  anxiety,  having  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  inquiries,  which 
repaid  hiin  only  with  doubt  and  apprehension, 
determined  to  return  to  the  Villa  Altieri,  when 
evening  should  conceal  his  steps,  consoled  by 
the  certainty  of  being  near  the  object  of  his 
thoughts,  and  hoping,  that  chance  might  fa- 
vour him  once  more  with  a  view,  however 
transient,  of  Ellena. 

The  Marchesa  Vivaldi  held  an  assembly  that 
evening,  and  a  suspicion  concerning  the  impa- 
tience he  betrayed,  induced  her  to  detain  him 
about  her  person  to  a  late  hour,  engaging  him 
to  select  the  music  for  her  orchestra,  and  to 
superintend  the  performance  of  a  new  piece, 
the  work  of  a  composer  whom  she  had  brought 
into  fashion.  Her  assemblies  were  among  the 
mo>.t  brilliant  and  crowded  in  Naples,  and  the 
nobility,  who  were  to  be  at  the  palace  this  even- 
ing, were  divided  into  two  parties  as  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  musical  genius,  whom  she  patronised, 
and  those  of  another  candidate  for  fame.  The 
performance  of  the  evening,  it  was  expected, 
would  finally  decide  the  victory.  This,  there- 
fore, was  a  night  of  great  importance  and  anxie- 
ty to  the  Marchesa,  for  she  was  as  jealous  of 
the  reputation  of  her  favourite  composer  as  of 
her  own,  and  the  welfare  of  her  son  did  but 
slightly  divide  her  cares. 

The  moment  he  could  depart  unobserved,  he 
quitted  the  assembly,  and  muffling  himself  in 
his  cloak,  hastened  to  the  Villa  Altieri,  which 
lay  at  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  city. 
He  reached  it  unobserved,  and,  breathless  with 
impatience,  traversed  the  boundary  of  the  gar- 
den, where,  free  from  ceremonial  restraint,  and 
near  the  object  cf  his  affection,  he  experienced 


for  the  few  first  moments  a  Joy  as  exquisite  as 
her  presence  could  have  inspired.  But  this  de- 
light faded  with  its  novelty,  and  in  a  short  time 
he  felt  as  forlorn  as  if  he  was  separated  for  ever 
from  Ellena,  in  whose  presence  he  but  lately  al- 
most believed  himself. 

The  night  was  far  advanced,  and  no  light  ap- 
pearing from  the  house,  he  concluded  the  inha- 
bitants had  retired  to  rest,  and  all  hope  of  see- 
ing her  vanished  from  his  mind.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  was  sweet  to  be  near  her,  and  he  anxi- 
ously sought  to  gain  admission  to  the  gardens, 
that  he  might  approach  the  window  of  the  room 
where  it  was  possible  the  reposed.  The  boun- 
dary, formed  of  trees  and  thick  shrubs,  was  not 
difficult  to  be  passed,  and  he  found  himself 
once  more  in  the  portico  of  the  villa. 

It  was  nearly  midnight,  and  the  stillness  that 
reigned,  was  rather  soothed  than  interrupted  by 
the  gentle  dashing  of  the  waters  of  the  bay  be- 
low, and  by  the  hollow  murmurs  of  Vesuvius 
which  threw  up,  at  intervals',  its  sudden  flame 
on  the  horizon,  and  then  left  it  to  darkness 
The  solemnity  of  the  scene  accorded  with  the 
temper  of  his  mind,  and  he  listened  in  deep  at- 
tention for  the  returning  sounds,  which  broke 
upon  the  ear  like  distant  thunder  muttering 
imperfectly  from  the  clouds.    The  pauses  of 
silence  that  succeeded  each  groan  of  the  moun- 
tain, when  expectation  listened  for  the  rising 
sound,  affected  the  imagination  of  Vivaldi  at 
this  time  with  particular  awe,  and,  rapt  in 
thought,  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  sub- 
lime and  shadowy  outline  of  the  shores,  and 
011  the  sea,  just  discerned  beneath  the  twilight 
of  a  cloudless  sky.  Along  its  grey  surface  many 
vessels  were  pursuing  their  silent  course,  guided 
over  the  deep  waters  only  by  the  polar  star, 
which  burned  with  steady  lustre.  The  air  was 
calm,  and  rose  from  the  bay  with  most  balmy 
and  refreshing  coolness ;  it  scarcely  stirred  the 
heads  of  the  broad  pines  that  overspread  the 
villa,  and  bore  no  sounds  but  of  the  waves,  and 
the  groans  of  the  far-off  mountain, — till  a 
chanting  of  deep  voices  swelled  from  a  dis- 
tance.   The  solemn  character  of  the  strain  en- 
gaged his  attention  ;  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  v 
requiem,  and  he  endeavoured  to  discover  from 
what  quarter  it  came.    It  advanced,  though 
distantly,  and  then  passed  away  on  the  air.  The 
circumstance  struck  him ;  he  knew  it  was  usual, 
in  some  parts  of  Italy,  to  chant  this  6train 
over  the  bed  of  th^  dying ;  but  here  the  mourn- 
ers seemed  to  walk  the  earth,  or  the  air.  He 
was  not  doubtful  as  to  the  strain  itself ; — once 
before  he  had  heard  it,  and  attended  with  circum- 
stances which  made  it  impossible  that  he  should 
ever  forget  it.    As  he  now  listened  to  the  cho- 
ral voices  softening  in  distance,  a  few  pathe- 
tic notes  brought  full  upon  his  remembrance 
the  divine  melody  he  had  heard  Ellena jutter  in 
the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.    Overcome  by  the 
recollection,  he  started  away,  and  wandering 
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over  the  garden,  reached  another  side  of  the 
villa,  where  he  soon  heard  the  voice  of  Ellena 
herself,  singing  the  midnight  hymn  to  the  Vir- 
gin, and  accompanying  herself  on  a  lute,  which 
she  touched  with  most  affecting  and  delicate 
expression.    He  stood  for  a  moment  entranced, 
and  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  lest  he  should 
lose  any  note  of  that  meek  and  holy  strain,  which 
seemed  to  flow  from  a  devotion  almost  saintly. 
Then,  looking  round  to  discover  the  object  of 
his  admiration,  a  light  issuing  from  among  the 
bowery  foliage  of  a  clematis  led  him  to  a  lattice, 
and  shewed  Trim  Ellena.  The  lattice  had  been 
thrown  open  to  admit  the  cool  air,  and  he  had 
a  full  view  of  her  and  the  apartment.  She  was 
rising  from  a  small  altar  where  she  had  con- 
cluded the  service ;  the  glow  of  devotion  was 
still  upon  her  countenance  as  she  raised  her 
eyes,  and  with  a  rapt  earnestness  fixed  them  on 
the  heavens.   She  still  held  the  lute,  but  no 
longer  awakened  it,  and  seemed  lost  to  every 
surrounding  object.    Her  fine  hair  was  negli- 
gently bound  up  in  a  silk  net,  and  some  tresses 
that  had  escaped  it,  played  on  her  neck,  and 
round  her  beautiful  countenance,  which  now 
was  not  even  partially  concealed  by  a  veil.  The 
light  drapery  of  her  dress,  her  whole  figure, 
air,  and  attitude,  were  such  as  might  have  been 
copied  for  a  Grecian  nymph. 

Vivaldi  was  perplexed  and  agitated  between 
the  wish  of  seizing  an  opportunity,  which  might 
never  again  occur,  of  pleading  his  love,  and  the 
fear  of  offending,  by  intruding  upon  her  retire- 
ment at  so  sacred  an  hour.   But  while  he  thus 
hesitated,  he  heard  her  sigh,  and  then,  with  a 
sweetness  peculiar  to  her  accent,  pronounce  his 
name.    During  the  trembling  anxiety,  with 
which  he  listened  for  what  might  follow  this 
mention  of  his  name,  he  disturbed  the  clematis 
that  surrounded  the  lattice,  and  she  turned  her 
eyes  towards  the  window ;  but  Vivaldi  waB  en- 
tirely concealed  by  the  foliage.    She,  however, 
rose  to  close  the  lattice ;  as  she  approached  which, 
Vivaldi,  unable  any  longer  to  command  him- 
self, appeared  before  her.    She  stood  fixed  for 
an  instant,  while  her  countenance  changed  to 
an  ashy  paleness ;  and  then,  with  trembling 
haste  closing  the  lattice,  she  quitted  the  apart- 
ment.  Vivaldi  felt  as  if  all  his  hopes  had  va- 
nished with  her. 

After  lingering  in  the  garden  for  some  time, 
without  perceiving  a  light  in  any  other  part  of 
the  building,  or  hearing  a  sound  proceed  from 
it,  he  took  his  melancholy  way  to  Naples.  He 
now  began  to  ask  himself  some  questions,  which 
he  ought  to  have  urged  before,  and  to  inquire 
wherefore  he  sought  the  dangerous  pleasure  of 
seeing  Ellena,  since  her  family  was  of  such  a 
condition  as  rendered  the  consent  of  his  parents 
to  a  marriage  with  her  unattainable. 

He  was  lost  in  reverie  on  this  subject,  some- 
times half  resolved  to  seek  her  no  more,  and 
then  shrinking  from  this  approach  of  despair, 


when,  as  he  emerged  from  the  dark  arch  of  a 
ruin,  that  extended  over  the  road,  his  steps 
were  crossed  by  a  person  in  the  habit  of  a 
monk,  whose  face  was  shrouded  by  his  cowl 
still  more  than  by  the  twilight-  The  stranger, 
addressing  him  by  his  name,  said,  Signer ! 
your  steps  are  watched ;  beware  how  you  re- 
visit Altieri! — Having  uttered  this,  he  disap- 
peared, before  Vivaldi  could  return  the  sword 
he  had  half  drawn,  into  the  scabbard,  or  de- 
mand an  explanation  of  the  words  he  had 
heard.  He  called  loudly  and  repeatedly,  con- 
juring the  unknown  person  to  appear,  and  lin- 
gered near  the  spot  for  a  considerable  time; 
but  the  vision  came  no  more. 

Vivaldi  arrived  at  home  with  a  mind  occu- 
pied by  this  incident,  and  tormented  by  the  jea-  j 
lousy  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  for,  after  indul-  > 
ghur  various  conjectures,  he  concluded  with  be- 
lieving the  notice,  of  which  he  had  been  warned,  _ 
to  be  that  of  a  rival,  and  that  the  danger  which  f 
menaced  him,  was  from  the  poniard  of  jealousy. 
This  belief  discovered  to  bun  at  once  the  ex- 
tent of  his  passion,  and  of  the  imprudence 
which  had  thus  readily  admitted  it ;  yet  so  far 
was  this  new  prudence  from  overcoming  his  er- 
ror, that,  stung  with  a.  torture  more  exquisite 
than  he  had  ever  known,  he  resolved,  at  every 
event,  to  declare  his  love,  and  sue  for  the  hand 
of  Ellena.    Unhappy  young  man,  he  knew  not  1 
the  fatal  error  into  which  passion  was  precipi- 
tating him !  | 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Vivaldi  palace,  he  learned 
that  the  Marchesa  had  observed  his  absence, 
had  repeatedly  inquired  for  him,  and  had  given 
orders  that  the  time  of  his  return  should  be 
mentioned  to  her.  She  had,  however,  retired 
to  rest ;  but  the  Marchese,  who  had  attended 
the  king  on  an  excursion  to  one  of  the  royal 
villas  on  the  bay,  returned  home  soon  after  Vin- 
centio;  and,  before  he  had  withdrawn  to  his 
apartment,  he  met  his  son  with  looks  of  unu- 
sual displeasure,  but  avoided  saying  anything 
which  should  either  explain  or  allude  to  the 
subject  of  it ;  and,  after  a  short  conversation, 
they  separated. 

Vivaldi  shut  himself  in  his  apartment,  to  de- 
liberate, if  that  may  deserve  the  name  of  deli- 
beration, in  which  a  conflict  of  passions,  rather 
than  an  exertion  of  judgment,  prevailed.  For 
several  hou«-s  he  traversed  his  suite  of  rooms, 
alternately  tortured  by  the  remembrance  of  El- 
lena, fired  with  jealousy,  and  alarmed  for  the 
consequence  of  the  imprudent  step  which  he  was 
about  to  take.  He  knew  the  temper  of  his  father, 
and  some  traits  of  the  character  of  his  mother, 
sufficiently,  to  fear  that  their  displeasure  would 
be  irreconcilable  concerning  the  marriage  he 
meditated;  yet,  when  he  considered  that  he 
was  their  only  son,  he  was  inclined  to  admit  a 
hope  of  forgiveness,  notwithstanding  the  weight 
which  that  circumstance  must  add  to  their  dis- 
appointment. These  reflections  were  frequently 
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interrupted  by  fears  lest  Ellena  had  already 
disposed  of  heT  affection  to  this  imaginary  ri- 
val. He  was,  however,  somewhat  consoled  by 
remembering  the  sigh  she  had  uttered,  and  the 
tenderness  with  which  she  had  immediately 
,  pronounced  his  name.  Yet,  even  if  she  were 
not  averse  from  his  suit,  how  could  he  solicit 
!  her  hand,  and  hope  it  would  be  given  him,  when 
he  should  declare  that  this  must  be  in  secret? 
He  scarcely  dared  to  believe  that  she  would  con- 
descend to  enter  a  family  which  disdained  to  re- 
ceive her;  and  again  despondency  overcame  him. 

The  morning  found  him  as  distracted  as  the 
night  had  left  him ;  his  determination,  how- 
ever,  was  fixed ;  and  this  was,  to  sacrifice  what 
he  now  considered  as  a  delusive  pride  of  birth, 
to  a  choice,  which,  he  believed,  would  ensure 
the  happiness  of  his  life.  But  before  he  ven- 
tured to  declare  himself  to  Ellena,  it  appeared 
necessary-  to  ascertain  whether  he  held  an  inte- 
rest in  her  heart,  or  whether  she  had  devoted 
it  to  the  rival  of  his  love,  and  who  this  rival 
really  was.  It  was  so  much  easier  to  wish  for 
such  information  than  to  obtain  it,  that,  after 
forming  a  thousand  projects,  either  the  delicacy 
of  his  respect  for  Ellena,  or  his  fear  of  offend- 
ing her,  or  an  apprehension  of  discovery  from 
his  family,  before  he  had  secured  an  interest  in 
her  affections,  constantly  opposed  his  views  of 
an  inquiry. 

In  this  difficulty  be  opened  his  heart  to  a 
friend,  who  had  long  possessed  his  confidence, 
and  whose  advice  he  solicited  with  somewhat 
more  anxiety  and  sincerity  than  is  usual  on 
such  occasions.   It  was  not  a  sanction  of  his 
own  opinion  that  he  required,  but  the  impartial 
judgment  of  another  mind.   Bonarmo,  how- 
ever little  he  might  be  qualified  for  the  office  of 
an  adviser,  did  not  scruple  to  give  his  advice. 
As  a  means  of  judging  whether  Ellena  was  dis- 
posed to  favour  Vivaldi's  addresses,  he  proposed 
that,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  a 
serenade  should  be  given ;  he  maintained  that, 
if  she  were  not  disinclined  towards  him,  some 
sign  of  approbation  would  appear ;  and  if  other- 
wise, that  she  would  remain  silent  and  invi- 
.  sible.    Vivaldi  objected  to  this  coarse  and  in- 
adequate mode  of  expressing  a  love  so  sacred  as 
his,  and  he  had  too  Jofty  an  opinion  of  Ellena's 
mind  and  delicacy,  to  believe  that  the  trifling 
homage  of  a  serenade  would  either  flatter  her 
self-love,  or  interest  her  in  his  favour ;  nor,  if 
it  did,  could  he  venture  to  believe,  that  she 
would  display  any  sign  of  approbation. 

His  friend  laughed  at  these  scruples,  and  at 
the  supposition  of  a  delicacy  which,  he  said, 
was  so  romantic,  that  Vivaldi's  ignorance  of  the 
world  could  be  his  only  excuse  tor  having  ima- 
gined it.  But  Vivaldi  interrupted  this  raillery, 
and  would  neither  sutler  him  for  a  moment  to 
speak  thus  of  Ellena,  nor  to  call  such  delicacy 
romantic.  Bonarmo,  however,  still  urged  the 
serenade,  as  at  least  a  possible  means  of  disco- 


vering her  disposition  towards  him  before  he 
made  a  formal  avowal  of  his  suit ;  and  Vivaldi, 
perplexed  and  distracted  with  apprehension  and 
impatience  to  tenninate  his  present  state  of  sus- 
pense, was  at  length  so  far  overcome  by  hia  own 
difficulties,  rather  than  hy  his  friend's  persuasion, 
that  he  consented  to  make  the  adventure  of  a  se- 
renade on  the  approaching  night.  This  was 
adopted  rather  as  a  refuge  from  despondency, 
than  with  any  hope  of  success ;  for  he  still  be- 
lieved that  Ellena  would  not  give  any  hint,  that 
might  terminate  his  uncertainty. 

Beneath  their  cloaks  they  carried  musical  in- 
struments, and,  muffling  up  their  faces,  so  that 
they  could  not  be  known,  they  proceeded  in 
thoughtful  silence  on  the  way  to  the  Villa  Al- 
tieri.  Already  they  hud  passed  the  arch  in 
which  Vivaldi  was  Btopped  by  the  stranger  on 
the  preceding  night,  when  he  heard  a  sudden 
sound  near  him,  and,  raising  his  head  from  the 
cloak,  he  perceived  the  same  figure !  Before  be 
had  time  for  exclamation  the  stranger  crossed 
him  again.  Go  not  to  Altieri,  said  he,  in  a  so- 
lemn voice,  lest  you  meet  the  fate  you  ought  to 
dread.  ■ 
What  fate?  demanded  Vivaldi,  stepping  back; 
Speak,  I  conjure  you ! 

But  the  monk  was  gone,  and  the  darkness  of 
the  hour  baffled  observation  as  to  the  way  of 
his  departure. 

Dio  mi  guardi !  exclaimed  Bonarmo,  this 
is  almost  beyond  belief!  Let  us  return  to 
Naples;  this  second  warning  ought  to  be 
obeyed. 

It  is  almost  beyond  endurance!  exclaimed 
Vivaldi ;  Which  way  did  he  pass  ? 

He  glided  by  me,  replied  Bonarmo,  and  he 
was  gone  before  I  could  cross  him ! 

I  will  tempt  the  worst  at  once,  said  Vivaldi ; 
if  I  have  a  rival,  it  is  best  to  meet  him.  Let  us 
go  on. 

Bonarmo  remonstrated,  and  represented  the 
serious  danger  that  threatened  from  so  rash  a 
proceeding.  It  is  evident  that  you  have  a  rival, 
said  he ;  and  your  courage  cannot  avail  you 
against  hired  bravos. — Vivaldi's  heart  swelled 
at  the  mention  of  a  rival. — If  you  think  it  dan- 
gerous to  proceed,  I  will  go  alone,  said  he. 

Hurt  by  this  reproof,  Bonarmo  accompanied 
his  friend  in  silence,  and  they  reached  without 
interruption  the  boundary  of  the  villa.  Vivaldi 
led  to  the  place  by  which  he  had  entered  on 
the  preceding  night,  and  they  passed  unmo- 
lested to  the  garden. 

Where  are  those  terrible  bravos  of  whom  you 
warned  me  ?  said  Vivaldi,  with  taunting  exul- 
tation. 

Speak  cautiously,  replied  his  friend ;  we  may 
even  now  be  within  their  reach. 

They  also  may  be  within  ours,  observed  Vi- 
valdi. 

At  length  these  adventurous  friends  came  to 
the  orangery,  which  was  near  the  house,  when, 
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tired  by  the  ascent,  they  rested  to  recover  breath, 
and  to  prepare  their  instruments  for  the  sere- 
nade. Ine  night  was  still,  and  they  now  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  murmurs,  as  of  a  distant  mul- 
titude ;  and  then  the  sudden  splendour  of  fire- 
works broke  upon  the  sky.  These  arose  from 
a  villa  on  the  western  margin  of  the  bay,  and 
were  given  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  one  of  the 
royal  princes.  They  soared  to  an  immense 
height,  and,  as  their  lustre  broke  silently  upon 
the  night,  it  lightened  on  the  thousand  up- 
turned faces  of  the  gazing  crowd,  illumined  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  with  every  little  boat  that 
skimmed  its  surface,  and  shewed  distinctly  the 
whole  sweep  of  its  rising  shores,  the  stately 
city  of  Naples  on  the  strand  below,  and,  spread- 
ing far  among  the  hills,  its  terraced  roofs  crowd- 
ed with  spectators,  and  the  Corso  tumultuous 
with  carriages  and  blazing  with  torches. 

While  Bonarrao  surveyed  this  magnificent 
scene,  Vivaldi  turned  his  eves  to  the  residence 
of  EUena,  part  of  which  looked  out  from  among 
the  trees,  with  a  hope  that  the  spectacle  would 
draw  her  to  a  balcony  ;  but  she  did  not  appear, 
nor  was  there  any  light  that  might  indicate  her 
approach. 

While  they  still  rested  on  the  turf  of  the 
orangery,  they  heard  a  sudden  rustling  of  the 
leaves,  as  if  the  branches  were  disturbed  by  6ome 
person  who  endeavoured  to  make  his  way  be- 
tween them,  when  Vivaldi  demanded  who 
passed.  No  answer  was  returned,  and  a  long 
silence  followed. 

We  are  observed,  said  Bonarmo,  at  length, 
and  are  even  now,  perhaps,  almost  beneath  the 
poniard  of  the  assassin.    Let  us  be  gone. 

0  that  my  heart  were  as  secure  from  tjie 
darts  of  love,  the  assassin  of  my  peace,  ex- 
claimed Vivaldi,  as  yours  is  from  those  of  bra- 
vos  !  My  friend,  you  have  little  to  interest  you, 
since  your  thoughts  have  so  much  leisure  for 
apprehension. 

Aly  fear  is  that  of  prudence,  not  of  weakness, 
retorted  Bonarmo,  with  acrimony ;  you  will 
find,  perhaps,  that  I  liave  none,  when  you  most 
wish  me  to  possess  it 

1  understand  you,  replied  Vivaldi ;  let  us 
finish  this  business,  and  you  shall  receive  repa- 
ration, since  you  believe  yourself  injured.  l  ain 
as  anxious  to  repair  an  offence,  as  jealous  of  re- 
ceiving one. 

Yes,  replied  Bonarmo,  you  would  repair  the 
injury  you  have  done  your  friend  with  his 
blood. 

Oh !  never,  never !  said  Vivaldi,  falling  on 
his  neck.  Forgive  my  hasty  violence;  allow 
for  the  distraction  of  my  mind. 

Bonarmo  returned  the  embrace.  It  is  enough, 
said  he  ;  no  more,  no  more  !  I  hold  again  my 
friend  to  my  heart. 

While  this  conversation  passed,  they  had 
quitted  the  orangery,  and  reached  the  walls  of 
the  villa,  where  they  took  their  station  under  a 


balcony  that  overhung  the  lattice  through  which 
Vivaldi  had  seen  Ellena  on  the  preceding 
night.  They  tuned  their  instruments,  and 
opened  the  serenade  with  a  duet. 

Vivaldi's  voice  was  a  fine  tenor,  and  the  same 
susceptibility  which  made  him  passionately 
fond  of  music,  taught  him  to  modulate  its  ca- 
dence with  exquisite  delicacy,  and  to  give  his 
emphasis  with  the  most  simple  and  pathetic 
expression.  His  soul  seemed  to  breathe  in  the 
sounds, — so  tender,  so  imploring,  yet  so  energe- 
tic On  this  night,  enthusiasm  inspired  him  with 
the  highest  eloquence,  perhaps,  which  music  is 
capable  of  attaining;  what  might  be  its  effects  on 
Ellena  he  had  no  means  of  judging,  for  she  did 
not  appear  either  at  the  balcony,  or  the  lattice, 
nor  give  any  hint  of  applause.  No  sounds  stole 
on  the  stillness  of  the  night,  except  those  of  the 
serenade,  nor  did  any  light  from  within  the 
villa  break  upon  the  obscurity  without ;  once, 
indeed,  in  a  pause  of  the  instruments,  Bonar- 
mo fancied  ne  distinguished  voices  near  him, 
as  of  persons  who  feared  to  be  heard,  and  he 
listened  attentively,  but  without  ascertaining  the 
truth.  Sometimes  they  seemed  to  sound  hea- 
vily in  his  ear,  and  then  a  death-like  silence 
prevailed.  Vivaldi  affirmed  the  sound  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  confused  murmur  of  the 
distant  multitude  on  the  shore,  but  Bonarmo 
was  not  thus  easily  convinced. 

The  musicians,  unsuccessful  in  their  first  en- 
deavour to  attract  attention,  removed  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  building,  and  placed  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  portico,  but  with  as  little 
success ;  and,  after  having  exercised  their  powers 
of  harmony  and  of  patience  for  above  an  hour, 
they  resigned  all  farther  effort  to  win  upon  the 
obdurate  Ellena.  Vivaldi,  notwithstanding  the 
feebleness  of  his  first  hope  of  seeing  her,  now 
suffered  an  agony  of  disappointment ;  and  Bo- 
narmo, alarmed  for  the  possible  consequence  of 
his  despair,  was  as  anxious  to  persuade  him  that 
he  had  no  rival,  as  he  had  lately  been  pertina- 
cious in  affirming  that  he  had  one. 

At  length  they  left  the  gardens,  Vivaldi  pro- 
testing that  he  would  not  rest  till  he  had  dis- 
covered the  stranger  who  so  wantonly  de- 
stroyed his  peace,  and  had  compelled  him  to 
explain  his  ambiguous  warnings  ;  and  Bonarmo 
remonstrating  on  the  imprudence  and  difficulty 
of  the  search,  and  representing  that  such  con- 
duct would  probably  be  the  means  of  spreading 
a  report  of  his  attachment,  where  most  he  dread- 
ed it  should  be  known. 

Vivaldi  refused  to  yield  to  remonstrance  or 
considerations  of  any  kind.  We  Bhall  sec,  said 
he,  whether  this  demon  in  the  garb  of  a  monk, 
will  haunt  me  again  at  the  accustomed  place  ; 
if  he  docs,  he  shall  not  escape  my  grasp  ;  and 
if  he  does  not,  I  will  watch  as  vigilantly  for  his 
return,  as  he  seems  to  have  done  for  mine.  I 
will  lurk  in  the  shade  of  the  ruin,  and  wait  for 
him,  though  it  be  till  death  ! 
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Bonarmo  was  particularly  struck  by  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  he  pronounced  the  last  words, 
but  he  no  longer  opposed  his  purpose,  and  only 
bade  him  consider  whether  he  was  well  armed, 
for,  he  added,  you  may  have  need  of  arms  there, 
though  you  had  no  use  for  them  at  the  Villa 
AltierL  Remember  that  the  stranger  told  you 
that  your  steps  were  watched. 

I  nave  my  sword,  replied  Vivaldi,  and  the 
dagger  which  I  usually  wear ;  but  I  ought  to 
inquire  what  are  your  weapons  of  defence. 

Hush  !  said  Bonanno,  as  they  turned  the  foot 
of  a  rock  that  overhung  the  road,  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  spot ;  yonder  is  the  arch  ! — It  ap- 
peared duskily  in  the  perspective,  suspended  be- 
tween two  cliffs,  where  the  road  wound  from 
sight ;  on  one  of  which  were  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  fort  it  belonged  to,  and  on  the  other, 
shadowing  pines  and  thickets  of  oak,  that  tuft- 
ed the  rock  to  its  base. 

They  proceeded  in  silence,  treading  lightly, 
and  often  throwing  a  suspicious  glance  around, 
expecting  every  instant  that  the  monk  would 
steal  out  upon  them  from  some  recess  of  the  cliffs. 
But  they  passed  on  unmolested  to  the  arch- way. 
— We  are  here  before  him,  however,  said  Vi- 
valdi, as  they  entered  the  darkness. — Speak  low, 
my  friend,  said  Bonanno,  others  besides  ourselves 
may  be  shrouded  in  this  obscurity.  I  like  not 
the  place. 

Who  but  ourselves  would  choose  so  dismal  a 
retreat  ?  whispered  Vivaldi,  unless  indeed  it 
were  banditti ;  the  savageness  of  the  spot  would, 
in  truth,  suit  their  humour,  and  it  suits  well  al- 
so with  my  own. 

It  would  suit  their  purpose  too,  as  well  as 
their  humour,  observed  Bonarmo.  Let  us  re- 
move from  this  deep  shade,  into  the  more  open 
road,  where  we  can  as  closely  observe  who  passes. 

Vivaldi  objected  that  in  the  road  they  might 
themselves  be  observed— And  if  we  are  seen  by 
my  unknown  tormentor,  our  design  is  defeated, 
for  he  comes  upon  us  suddenly,  or  not  at  all, 
lest  we  should  be  prepared  to  detain  him. 

Vivaldi,  as  he  said  this,  took  his  station  with- 
in the  thickest  gloom  of  the  arch,  wliich  was  of 
considerable  depth,  and  near  a  flight  of  steps 
that  was  cut  in  the  rock,  and  ascended  to  tne 
fortress.  His  friend  stepped  close  to  his  side. 
After  a  pause  of  silence,  daring  which  Bonar- 
mo was  meditating,  and  Vivaldi  was  impatiently 
watching,  Do  you  really  believe,  said  the  form- 
er, that  any  effort  to  detain  him  would  be  effec- 
tual ?  He  glided  past  me  with  a  strange  facility ; 
it  was  surely  more  than  human  ! 

What  is  it  you  mean  ?  inquired  Vivaldi. 

I  mean,  that  I  could  be  superstitious.  This 
place,  perhaps,  infects  my  mind  with  congenial 
gloom,  for  I  find  that,  at  this  moment,  there 
is  scarcely  a  superstition  too  dark  for  my  cre- 
dulity. 

Vivaldi  smiled.  And  you  must  allow,  added 
Bonanno,  that  he  has  appeared  under  circum- 


stances somewhat  extraordinary.  How  should 
he  know  your  name,  by  which,  you  say,  he  ad- 
dressed you  at  the  first  meeting  ?  How  should 
he  know  from  whence  you  came,  or  that  you 
design  to  return  ?  By  what  magic  could  he  be- 
come acquainted  with  your  plans  ? 

Nor  am  I  certain  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
them,  observed  Vivaldi ;  but  if  he  be,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  superhuman  means  to  obtain 
such  knowledge. 

The  result  of  this  evening  surely  ought  to 
convince  you  that  be  is  acquainted  with  your 
designs,  said  Bonarmo.  Do  you  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  Ellena  could  have  been  insensible  to 
your  attentions,  if  her  heart  had  not  been  pre- 
engaged,  and  that  she  would  not  have  shewn 
herself  at  a  lattice? 

You  do  not  know  Ellena,  replied  Vivaldi,  and 
therefore  I  once  more  pardon  you  the  question. 
Yet  had  she  been  disposed  to  accept  my  address- 
es, surely  some  sign  of  approbation— he  check- 
ed himself. 

The  stranger  warned  you  not  to  go  to  the 
Villa  Altieri,  resumed  Bonarmo  ;  he  seemed  to 
anticipate  the  reception  which  awaited  you,  and 
to  know  a  danger  which  hitherto  you  have  hap- 
pily escaped. 

Yes,  he  anticipated  too  well  that  reception,  said 
Vivaldi,  losing  his  prudence  in  passionate  excla- 
mation ;  and  he  is  himself,  perhaps,  the  rival 
whom  he  has  taught  roe  to  suspect.  He  has  as- 
sumed a  disguise  only  the  more  effectually  to 
impose  upon  my  credulity,  and  to  deter  me  from 
addressing  Ellena.  And  shall  I  tamely  he  in 
wait  for  his  approach  ?  Shall  I  lurk  like  a  guilty 
assassin  for  this  rival  ? 

For  Heaven's  sake !  said  Bonarmo,  moderate 
these  transports  ;  consider  where  you  arc.  This 
surmise  of  yours  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable.— He  gave  his  reasons  for  thinking 
so,  and  these  convinced  Vivaldi,  who  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  be  once  more  patient. 

They  had  remained  watchful  and  still  for  a  ? 
considerable  time,  when  Bonarmo  saw  a  person 
approach  the  end  of  the  arch-way  nearest  to 
Altieri.  He  heard  no  step,  but  he  perceived  a 
shadowy  figure  station  itself  at  the  entrance  of 
the  arch,  where  the  twilight  of  this  brilliant ' 
climate  was,  for  a  few  paces,  admitted.  Vival- 
di's eyes  were  fixed  on  the  road  leading  towards 
Naples,  and  he,  therefore,  did  not  perceive  the 
object  of  Bonanno's  attention,  who,  fearful  of 
his  friend's  precipitancy,  forbore  to  point  out 
immediately  what  he  observed,  judging  it  more 
prudent  to  watch  the  motions  of  this  unknown 
person,  that  he  might  ascertain  whether  it  real- 
ly were  the  monk.  The  size  of  the  figure,  and 
the  dark  drapery  in  which  it  seemed  wrapt,  in- 
duced him,  at  length,  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
expected  stranger  ;  and  he  seized  Vivaldi's  arm 
to  direct  his  attention  to  him,  when  the  form, 
gliding  forward,  disappeared  in  the  gloom,  but 
not  before  Vivaldi  hacl  understood  the  occasion 
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of  liia  friend's  gesture  and  significant  silence. 
They  heard  no  footstep  pass  them,  and,  being 
convinced  that  this  person,  whatever  he  was, 
had  not  left  the  arch- way,  they  kept  their  sta- 
tion in  watchful  stillness.  Presently  they  heard 
a  rustling,  as  of  garments,  near  them,  and  Vi- 
valdi, unable  longer  to  command  his  impatience, 
started  from  his  concealment,  and,  with  arms 
extended  to  prevent  anyone  from  escaping,  de- 
manded who  was  there. 

The  sound  erased,  and  no  reply  was  made. 
Bonarmo  drew  his  Bword,  protesting  he  would 
stab  the  air  till  he  found  the  person  who  lurked 
there ;  but  that  if  the  latter  would  discover  him- 
self, he  should  receive  no  injury.  This  assu- 
rance Vivaldi  confirmed  by  his  promise.  Still 
no  answer  was  returned ;  but  as  they  listened 
for  a  voice,  they  thought  something  passed  them, 
and  pie  avenue  was  not  narrow  enough  to  have 

JMrevented  such  a  circumstance.  Vivaldi  rushed 
brward,  but  did  not  perceive  any  person  issue 
from  the  arch  into  the  highway,  where  the 
stronger  twilight  must  have  discovered  him. 

Somebody  certainly  passed,  whispered  Bonar- 
mo, and  I  think  I  hear  a  sound  from  yonder 
steps  that  lead  to  the  fortress. 

Let  us  follow,  cried  Vivaldi ;  and  he  began  to 
ascend* 

Stop,  for  Heaven's  sake,  stop !  said  Bonarmo  ; 
consider  what  you  are  about  f  Do  not  brave  the 
utter  darkness  of  these  ruins ;  do  not  pursue  the 
assassin  to  his  den  ! 

It  is  the  monk  himself !  exclaimed  Vivaldi, 
still  ascending ;  he  shall  not  escape  me ! 

Bonarmo  paused  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps,  and  his  friend  disappeared  ;  he  hesitated 
what  to  do,  till,  ashamed  of  suffering  him  to  en- 
counter danger  alone,  he  sprang  to  the  flight, 
and  not  without  difficulty  surmounted  the  rug- 
ged steps. 

Having  reached  the  summit  of  the  rock,  he 
found  himself  on  a  terrace  that  ran  along  the 
top  of  the  arch-way,  and  had  once  been  forti- 
fied ;  this,  crossing  the  road,  commanded  the 
defile  each  way.  Some  remains  of  massy  walls, 
that  still  exhibited  loops  for  archers,  were  all 
that  now  hinted  of  its  former  use.  It  led  to  a 
watch-tower,  almost  concealed  in  thick  pines, 
that  crowned  the  opposite  cliff,  and  had  thus 
served  not  only  for  a  strong  battery  over  the 
road,  but,  connecting  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
defile,  had  formed  a  line  of  communication  be- 
tween the  fort  and  this  out-post. 

Bonarmo  looked  round  in  vain  for  his  friend, 
and  the  echoes  of  his  own  voice  only,  among 
the  rocks,  replied  to  his  repeated  calls.  After 
some  hesitation  whether  to  enter  the  walls  of 
the  main  building,  or  to  cross  to  the  watch- 
tower,  he  determined  on  the  former,  and  enter- 
ed a  rugged  area,  the  walls  of  which,  following 
the  declivities  of  the  precipice,  could  scarcely 
now  be  traced.  The  citadel,  a  round  tower,  of 
majestic  strength,  with  some  Roman  arches  scat- 


tered near,  was  all  that  remained  of  this  once 
important  fortress ;  except,  indeed,  a  mass  of 
ruins  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the  construction 
of  which  made  it  difficult  to  guess  for  what 
purpose  it  had  been  designed. 

Bonarmo  entered  the  immense  walls  of  the 
citadel,  but  the  utter  darkness  within  checked 
his  progress,  and  contenting  himself  with  call- 
ing loudly  on  Vivaldi,  he  returned  to  the  open 
air. 

As  he  approached  the  mass  of  ruins,  whose 
singular  form  had  interested  *his  curiosity,  he 
thought  he  distinguished  the  low  accents  of  a 
human  voice,  and  while  he  listened  in  anxiety, 
a  person  rushed  forth  from  a  door- way  of  the 
ruin,  carrying  a  drawn  sword.  It  was  Vivaldi 
himself.  Bonarmo  sprang  to  meet  him  ;  he  was 
le  and  breathless,  and  some  moments  elapsed 
fore  he  could  Bpeak,  or  appeared  to  hear  the 
repeated  inquiries  of  his  friend. 

Let  us  go,  said  Vivaldi ;  let  us  leave  this  place ! 
Most  willingly,  replied  Bonarmo ;  but  where 
have  you  been,  and  who  have  you  seen,  that  you 
arc  thus  affected  ? 

Ask  me  no  more  questions ;  let  us  go,  repeat- 
ed Vivaldi. 

They  descended  the  rock  together,  and  when, 
having  reached  the  arch- way ,  Bonarmo  inquired, 
half  sportively,  whether  they  should  remain  any 
longer  on  the  watch,  his  friend  answered,  No ! 
with  an  emphasis  that  startled  him.  They  pass- 
ed hastily  on  the  way  to  Naples,  Bonarmo  re- 
peating inquiries  which  Vivaldi  seemed  reluc- 
tant to  satisfy,  and  wondering  no  less  at  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  reserve,  than  anxious  to 
know  whom  he  had  seen. 

It  too*  the  monk,  then,  said  Bonarmo  ;  you 
secured  him  at  last  ? 

I  know  not  what  to  think,  replied  Vivaldi ;  I 
am  more  perplexed  than  ever. 

He  escaped  you,  then  ? 

We  will  speak  of  this  in  future,  said  Vivaldi ; 
but  be  it  as  it  mav,  the  business  rests  not  here. 
I  will  return  in  the  night  of  to-morrow  with  a 
torch ;  dare  you  venture  yourself  with  me  ? 

I  know  not,  replied  Bonarmo,  whether  I  ought 
to  do  so,  since  I  am  not  informed  for  what  pur- 
pose. 

I  will  not  press  you  to  go,  said  Vivaldi ;  my 
purpose  is  already  known  to  you. 

Have  you  really  failed  to  discover  the  stran- 
'ger  ?— have  you  still  doubts  concerning  the  per- 
son you  pursued  ? 

I  have  doubts,  which  to-morrow  night,  I  hope, 
will  dissipate. 

This  is  very  strange  !  said  Bonarmo ;  it  was 
but  now  that  I  witnessed  the  horror  with  which 
you  left  the  fortress  of  Paluzzi,  and  already  you 
speak  of  returning  to  it !  And  why  at  night- 
why  not  in  the  day,  when  less  danger  would  be- 
set you  ? 

I  know  not  that,  replied  Vivaldi ;  you  are  to 
observe  that  day-light  never  pierces  within  the 
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recess  to  which  I  penetrated ;  we  must  search 
the  placewith  torches,  at  whatsoever  hour  we 
would  examine  it. 

Since  this  is  necessary,  said  Bonarmo,  how 
happens  it  that  you  found  your  way  in  total 
darkness  ? 

I  was  too  much  engaged  to  know  how ;  I  was 
led  on,  as  by  an  invisible  hand. 

We  must,  notwithstanding,  observed  Bonar- 
mo, go  in  the  day-time,  if  not  by  day-light,  provi- 
ded I  accompany  you.  It  would  be  little  less 
than  insanity  to  go  twice  to  a  place,  which  is 
probably  infested  with  robbers,  and  at  their  own 
hour  of  midnight. 

I  shall  watch  again  in  the  accustomed  place, 
replied  Vivaldi,  before  I  use  my  last  resource, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  during  the  day.  Be- 
sides, it  is  necessary  that  I  should  go  at  a  parti- 
cular hour,  the  hour  when  the  monk  has  usual- 
ly appeared. 

He  did  escape  you,  then,  said  Bonarmo,  and 
you  are  still  ignorant  concerning  who  he  is  ? 

Vivaldi  rejoined  only  with  an  inquiry  whe- 
ther his  friend  would  accompany  him  ?  If  not, 
he  added,  I  must  hope  to  find  another  compa- 
nion. 

Bonarmo  said  that  he  must  consider  of  the 
proposal,  and  would  acquaint  him  with  his  de- 
termination before  the  following  evening. 

While  this  conversation  concluded,  they  were 
in  Naples,  and  at  the  gates  of  the  Vivaldi  palace, 
where  they  separated  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night. 


CHAP.  II. 

Olivia.  Why,  what  wouJd  you  ? 

Viola.    Mam  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gntr, 
And  call  upon  my  aoul  within  the  hotue ; 
Write  loyal  canto*  of  contemned  love, 
And  ting  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night : 
halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hill*, 
And  make  the  babbling  goatip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia  !  O  !  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth. 
But  you  should  pity  mo. 

Tv  flfth  SifM. 

Sikci  Vivaldi  had  failed  to  procure  an  ex- 
planation of  the  words  of  the  monk,  he  deter- 
mined to  relieve  himself  from  the  tortures  of 
suspense  respecting  a  rival,  by  going  to  the  Villa 
Altieri,  and  declaring  his  pretensions.  On  the 
morning  immediately  following  his  late  adven- 
ture, he  went  thither,  and  on  inquiring  for  Sig- 
nora Bianchi,  was  told  that  she  could  not  be  seen. 
With  much  difficulty  he  prevailed  upon  the  old 
housekeeper  to  deliver  a  request  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  wait  upon  her  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Permission  was  granted  him,  when  he 
was  conducted  into  the  very  apartment  where 
he  had  formerly  seen  Ellcna.  It  was  unoccupied, 
and  he  was  told  that  Signora  Bianchi  would  be 
there  presently. 


During  this  interval,  he  was  agitated  at  one 
moment  with  quick  impatience,  and  at  another 
with  enthusiastic  pleasure,  while  he  gazed  on 
the  altar  whence  he  iiad  seen  Ellena  rise,  and 
where,  to  his  fancy,  she  still  appeared ;  and  on 
every  object  on  which  he  knew  her  eyes  had 
lately  dwelt.  These  objects,  so  familiar  to  her, 
had  in  the  imagination  of  Vivaldi  acquired  some- 
what of  the  sacred  character  she  had  impressed 
upon  his  heart,  and  affected  him  in  some  degree 
as  her  presence  would  have  done.  He  trembled 
as  he  took  up  the  lute  she  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  touch,  and,  when  he  awakened  the  chords, 
her  own  voice  seemed  to  speak.    A  drawing, 
half  finished,  of  a  dancing  nymph,  remained 
on  a  stand,  and  he  immediately  understood  that 
her  hand  had  traced  the  lines.    It  was  a  copy 
from  Herculaneum,  and,  though  a  copy,  was 
touched  with  the  spirit  of  original  genius.  The 
light  steps  appeared  almost  to  move,  and  the 
whole  figure  displayed  the  airy  lightness  of  ex- 
quisite grace.    Vivaldi  perceived  this  to  be  one 
of  a  set  that  ornamented  the  apartment,  and  ob- 
served with  surprise,  that  they  were  the  par- 
ticular subjects  which  adorned  his  father's  ca- 
binet, and  which  he  had  understood  to  be  the 
only  copies  permitted  from  the  originals  in  the 
Royal  Museum. 

Every  object  on  which  his  eyes  rested,  seem- 
ed to  announce  the  presence  of  Ellena ;  and  the 
very  flowers  that  so  gaily  embellished  the  apart- 
ment, breathed  forth  a  perfume  which  fascina- 
ted his  aenaes  and  affected  his  imagination.  Be- 
fore Signora  Bianchi  appeared,  his  anxiety  and 
apprehension  had  increased  so  much,  that,  be- 
lieving he  should  be  unable  to  support  himself 
in  her  presence,  he  was  more  than  once  upon 
the  point  of  leaving  the  house.    At  length  he 
heard  her  approaching  step  from  the  hall,  and 
his  breath  almost  forsook  him.   The  figure  of 
Signora  Bianchi  was  not  of  an  order  to  inspire 
admiration,  and  a  spectator  might  have  smiled 
to  see  the  perturbation  of  Vivaldi,  his  faltering 
step  and  anxious  eye,  as  he  advanced  to  meet 
the  venerable  Bianchi ,  as  he  bowed  upon  her 
faded  hand,  and  listened  to  her  querulous  voice. 
She  received  him  with  an  air  of  reserve,  and 
some  moments  passed  before  he  could  recollect 
himself  sufficiently  to  explain  the  purpose  of  his 
visit ;  yet  this,  when  he  discovered  it,  did  not 
apparently  surprise  her.  She  listened  with  com- 
posure, though  with  somewhat  of  a  severe  coun- 
tenance, to  his  protestations  of  regard  for  her 
niece  ;  and  when  he  implored  her  to  intercede 
for  him  in  obtaining  the  hand  of  Ellena,  she 
said,  I  cannot  be  ignorant  that  a  family  of  your 
rank  must  be  averse  to  an  union  with  one  of 
mine  ;  nor  am  I  unacquainted  that  a  full  sense 
of  the  value  of  birth  is  a  marking  feature  in  the 
characters  of  the  Marchese  and  Marchesa  di  Vi- 
valdi.   This  proposal  must  be  disagreeable,  or 
at  least  unknown  to  them  ;  and  I  am  to  inform 
you,  Signor,  that,  though  Signora  di  Rosalba 
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is  their  inferior  in  rank,  the  it  their  equal  in 
pride. 

Vivaldi  disdained  to  prevaricate,  yet  was 
shocked  to  own  the  truth  thus  abruptly.  The 
ingenuous  manner,  however,  with  which  he  at- 
length  did  this,  and  the  energy  of  a  passion  too 
eloquent  to  be  misunderstood,  somewhat  soothed 
the  anxiety  of  Signora  Bianchi,  with  whom 
other  considerations  began  to  arise.  She  con- 
sidered, that,  from  her  own  age  and  infirmities, 
she  must  very  soon,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
leave  Ellena  a  young  and  friendless  orphan ; 
still  somewhat  dependent  upon  her  own  indus- 
try, and  entirely  so  on  her  discretion.  With 
much  beauty  and  little  knowledge  of  the  world, 
the  dangers  of  her  future  situation  appeared  in 
vivid  colours  to  the  affectionate  mind  of  Sig- 
nora Bianchi ;  and  she  sometimes  thought  that 
it  might  be  right  to  sacrifice  considerations, 
which  in  other  circumstances  would  be  laud- 
able, to  the  obtaining  for  her  niece  the  protec- 
tion of  a  husband  and  a  man  of  honour.  If  in 
this  instance  she  descended  from  the  lofty  in- 
tegrity, which  ought  to  have  opposed  her  con- 
sent that  Ellena  should  clandestinely  enter  any 
family,  her  parental  anxiety  may  soften  the 
censure  she  deserved. 

But,  before  she  determined  upon  this  subject, 
it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  that  Vivaldi  was 
worthy  of  the  confidence  she  might  repose  in 
him.  To  try,  also,  the  constancy  of  his  affec- 
tion, she  gave  little  present  encouragement  to 
his  hopes.  His  request  to  sec  Ellena  she  abso- 
lutely refused,  till  she  should  have  considered 
farther  of  his  proposals ;  and  his  inquiry  whe- 
ther he  had  a  rival,  and,  if  he  had,  whether 
Ellena  was  disposed  to  favour  him,  she  evaded, 
since  she  knew  that  a  reply  would  give  more 
encouragement  to  his  hopes,  than  it  might  here- 
after be  proper  to  confirm. 

Vivaldi,  at  length,  took  his  leave,  released, 
indeed,  from  absolute  despair,  but  scarcely  en- 
couraged to  hope ;  ignorant  that  he  had  a  rival, 
yet  doubtful  whether  Ellena  honoured  himself 
with  any  share  of  her  esteem. 

He  had  received  permission  to  wait  upon  Sig- 
nora Bianchi  on  a  future  day,  but  till  that  day 
should  arrive,  time  appeared  motionless ;  and, 
since  it  seemed  utterly  impossible  to  endure 
this  interval  of  suspense,  his  thoughts  on  the 
way  to  Naples  were  wholly  engaged  in  contri- 
ving the  means  of  concluding  it,  till  he  reached 
the  well-known  arch,  and  looked  round,  though 
hopelessly,  for  his  mysterious  tormentor.  The 
stranger  did  not  appear ;  and  Vivaldi  pursued 
the  road,  determined  to  revisit  the  spot  at  night, 
and  also  to  return  privately  to  the  Villa  Alticri, 
where  he  hoped  a  second  visit  might  procure 
for  him  some  relief  from  his  present  anxiety. 

When  he  reached  home  he  found  that  the 
Marchese,  his  father,  had  left  an  order  for  him 
to  await  his  arrival,  which  he  obeyed,  but  the 
day  passed  without  his  return.  The  Marchess, 


when  she  taw  him,  inquired,  with  a  look  that 
expressed  much,  how  he  had  engaged  himself 
of  late,  and  completely  frustrated  his  plans  for 
the  evening,  by  requiring  him  to  attend  her  to 
Portici.  Thus  ne  was  prevented  from  receiving 
Bonarmo's  determination,  from  watching  at 
Paluzzi,  and  from  revisiting  Ellena's  residence. 

He  remained  at  Portici  the  following  even- 
ing, and,  on  his  return  to  Naples,  the  Marchese 
being  again  absent,  Vivaldi  continued  ignorant 
of  the  intended  subject  of  their  interview.  A 
note  from  Bonarmo  brought  a  refusal  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  fortress,  and  urged  him  to  for- 
bear so  dangerous  a  visit.  Being  for  this  night 
unprovided  with  a  companion  for  the  adventure, 
and  unwilling  to  go  alone,  Vivaldi  deferred  it 
to  another  evening ;  but  no  consideration  could 
deter  him  from  visiting  the  Villa  Altieri.  Not 
choosing  to  solicit  his  friend  to  accompany  him 
thither,  since  he  had  refused  his  first  request, 
he  took  his  solitary  lute,  and  reached  the  garden 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual. 

The  sun  had  been  set  above  an  hour,  but  the 
horizon  still  retained  somewhat  of  a  saffron 
brilliancy,  and  the  whole  dome  of  the  sky  had 
an  appearance  of  transparency,  peculiar  to  this 
enchanting  climate,  which  seemed  to  diffuse  a 
more  soothing  twilight  over  the  reposing  world. 
In  the  south-east  the  outline  of  Vesuvius  ap- 

S eared  distinctly,  but  the  mountain  itself  was 
ark  and  silent. 

Vivaldi  heard  only  the  quick  and  eager  voices 
of  some  Lazaroni  at  a  distance  on  the  shore,  as 
they  contended  at  the  simple  game  of  maro. 
From  the  bowery  lattices  of  a  small  pavilion 
within  the  orangery,  he  perceived  a  light,  and 
the  Budden  hope  which  it  occasioned,  of  seeing 
Ellena,  almost  overcame  him.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  opportunity  of  beholding  her, 
et  he  checked  the  impatient  step  he  was  ta- 
ing,  to  ask  himself,  whether  it  was  honourable 
thus  to  steal  upon  her  retirement,  and  become 
an  unsuspected  observer  of  her  secret  thoughts.  • 
But  the  temptation  was  too  powerful  for  this 
honourable  hesitation  ;  the  pause  was  momen- 
tary ;  and  stepping  lightly  towards  the  pavi- 
lion, he  placed  himself  near  an  open  lattice,  so 
as  to  be  shrouded  from  observation  by  the  bran- 
ches of  an  orange-tree,  while  he  obtained  a  full 
view  of  the  apartment.  Ell  en  a  was  alone,  sit- 
ting in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  and  holding  her 
lute,  which  she  did  not  play.  She  appeared 
lost  to  a  consciousness  of  surrounding  objects, 
and  a  tenderness  was  on  her  countenance,  which 
seemed  to  tell  him  that  her  thoughts  were  en- 
gaged by  some  interesting  subject.  Recollect- 
ing that,  when  last  he  had  seen  her  thus,  she 
pronounced  his  name,  his  hope  revived,  and  he 
was  going  to  discover  himself,  and  appear  at 
her  feet,  when  she  spoke,  and  he  paused. 

Why  this  unrea-sonable  pride  or  birth  !  said 
she  ;  A  visionary  prejudice  destroys  our  peace. 
Never  would  I  submit  to  enter  a  family  avers* 
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to  receive  roe  ;  they  shall  learn,  at  least,  that  I 
inherit  nobility  of  soul.  0  Vivaldi !  but  for 
this  unhappy  prejudice  ! — 

Vrivaldi,  while  he  listened  to  this,  was  immo- 
vable ;  he  seemed  as  if  entranced.  The  sound 
of  her  lute  and  voice  recalled  him,  and  he  heard 
her  sing  the  first  stanza  of  the  very  air,  with 
which  he  had  opened  the  serenade  on  a  former 
night,  and  with  such  sweet  pathos  as  the  com- 
poser must  have  felt  when  he  was  inspired  with 
the  idea. 

She  paused  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  stan- 
za, when  Vivaldi,  overcome  by  the  temptation 
of  such  an  opportunity  for  expressing  his  pas- 
sion, suddenly  struck  the  chords  of  the  lute, 
and  replied  to  her  in  the  second.  The  tremor 
of  his  voice,  though  it  restrained  his  tones, 
heightened  its  eloquence.  Ellena  instantly  re- 
collected it ;  her  colour  alternately  faded  and 
returned ;  and,  before  the  verse  concluded,  she 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  consciousness.  Vivaldi 
was  now  advancing  into  the  pavilion,  when  his 
approach  recalled  her ;  she  waved  him  to  re- 
tire, and  before  he  could  spring  to  her  support, 
she  rose,  and  would  have  left  the  place,  had  he 
not  interrupted  her,  and  implored  a  few  mo- 
ments attention. 

It  is  impossible,  said  Ellena. 

Let  me  only  hear  you  say  that  I  am  not  hate- 
ful to  you,  rejoined  Vivaldi ;  that  this  intru- 
sion has  not  deprived  roe  of  the  regard  with 
which  but  now  you  acknowledged  you  honour- 
ed me — 

Oh,  never,  never!  interrupted  Ellena,  im- 
patiently ;  forget  that  I  ever  made  such  ac- 
knowledgment ;  forget  that  you  ever  heard  it ; 
I  know  not  what  I  said. 

Ah,  beautiful  Ellena !  do  you  think  it  pos- 
sible I  ever  can  forget  it  ?  It  will  be  the  solace 
of  my  solitary  hours,  the  hope  that  shall  sus- 
tain me. 

I  cannot  be  detained,  signor,  interrupted  El- 
lena, still  more  embarrassed,  or  forgive  myself 
for  having  permitted  such  a  conversation ;  but 
as  she  spoke  the  last  words,  an  involuntary  smile 
seemed  to  contradict  their  meaning.  Vivaldi 
believed  the  smile  in  spite  of  the  words ;  but, 
before  he  could  express  the  lightening  joy  of 
conviction,  she  had  left  the  pavilion  ;  he  fol- 
lowed through  the  garden — but  she  was  gone. 

From  this  moment  Vivaldi  seemed  to  have 
arisen  into  a  new  existence ;  the  whole  world 
to  him  was  Paradise ;  that  smile  seemed  im- 
pressed upon  his  heart  for  ever.  In  the  fulness 
of  present  joy,  he  believed  it  impossible  that 
he  could  ever  be  unhappy  again,  and  defied  the 
utmost  malice  of  future  fortune.  With  foot- 
steps, light  as  air,  he  returned  to  Naples,  nor 
once  remembered  to  look  for  his  old  monitor  on 
the  way. 

The  Marchese  and  his  mother  being  from 
home,  he  was  left  at  his  leisure  to  indulge  the 
rapturous  recollection  that  pressed  upon  his 


mind,  and  of  which  he  was  impatient  of  a  mo- 
ment's interruption.  All  night  he  either  tra- 
versed his  apartment  with  an  agitation  equal  to 
that  which  anxiety  had  so  lately  inflicted,  or 
composed  and  destroyed  letters  to  Ellena  ; 
sometimes  fearing  that  he  had  written  too  much, 
and  at  others  feeling  that  he  had  written  too 
little;  recollecting  circumstances  which  he  ought 
to  have  mentioned,  and  lamenting  the  cold  ex- 
pression of  a  passion,  to  which  it  appeared  that 
no  language  could  do  justice. 

By  the  hour  when  the  domestics  had  risen, 
he  had,  however,  completed  a  letter  somewhat 
more  to  his  satisfaction,  and  he  dispatched  it  to 
the  Villa  Altieri  by  a  confidential  person ;  but 
the  servant  had  scarcely  quitted  the  gates,  when 
he  recollected  new  arguments,  which  he  wished 
to  urge,  and  expressions  to  change  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  enforce  his  meaning,  and  he 
would  have  given  half  the  world  to  have  recall- 
ed the  messenger. 

In  this  state  of  agitation  he  was  summoned 
to  attend  the  Marchese,  who  had  been  too  much 
engaged  of  late  to  keep  hiB  own  appointment. 
Vivaldi  was-  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  subjeet 
of  this  interview. 

I  have  wished  to  speak  with  you,  said  the 
Marchese,  assuming  an  air  of  haughty  severity, 
upon  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  your 
honour  and  happiness ;  and  I  wished,  also,  to 
give  you  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  a  re- 
port, which  would  have  occasioned  me  consi- 
derable uneasiness,  if  I  could  have  believed  it. 
Happily  I  had  too  much  confidence  in  my  Ron 
to  credit  this ;  and  I  affirmed  that  he  under- 
stood too  well  what  was  due  both  to  his  family 
and  himself,  to  take  any  step  derogatory  from 
the  dignity  of  either.  My  motive  for  this  con- 
versation, therefore,  is  merely  to  afford  you  a 
moment  for  refuting  the  calumny  I  shall  men- 
tion, and  to  obtain  for  myself  authority  for  con-  - 
tradicting  it  to  the*  persons  who  have  commu- 
nicated it  to  me. 

Vivaldi  waited  impatiently  for  the  conclusion 
of  this  exordium,  and  then  Kgged  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  subject  of  the  report. 

It  is  said,  resumed  the  Marchese,  that  there 
is  a  young  woman,  who  is  called  Ellena  Rosal- 
ba — I  think  that  is  the  name ; — do  you  know 
any  person  of  the  name  ? 

Do  I  know  !  exclaimed  Vivaldi ;  but  pardon 
me  ;  pray  proceed,  my  lord. 

The  Marchese  paused,  and  regarded  his  son 
with  sternness,  but  without  surprise.  It  is  said, 
that  a  young  person  of  this  name  has  contrived 
to  fascinate  your  affections,  and  

It  is  most  true,  my  lord,  that  Signora  Rosal- 
ba  has  won  my  affections,  interrupted  Vivaldi, 
with  honest  impatience,  but  without  contri- 
vance. 

I  will  not  be  interrupted,  said  the  Marchese, 
interrupting  in  his  turn.  It  is  said  that  she  has 
so  artfully  adapted  her  temper  to  yours,  that, 
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with  the  assistance  of  a  relation  who  lives  with 
her,  she  has  reduced  you  to  the  degrading  si. 
tuation  of  her  devoted  suitor. 

Signora  Roaalba  has,  my  lord,  exalted  me  to 
the  honour  of  being  her  suitor,  said  Vivaldi, 
unable  longer  to  command  his  feelings. — He 
was  proceeding,  when  the  Marches*;  abruptly 
checked  him :  You  avow  your  folly,  then ! 

My  lord,  I  glory  in  my  choice. 

Young  man,  rejoined  his  father,  as  this  is  the 
arrogance  and  romantic  enthusiasm  of  a  boy,  I 
am  willing  to  forgive  it  for  once,  and  observe 
me,  only  for  once.  If  you  will  acknowledge  your 
error,  instantly  dismiss  this  new  favourite. — 

My  lord ! 

You  must  instantly  dismiss  her,  repeated  the 
Marchese,  with  sterner  emphasis ;  ana,  to  prove 
that  I  am  more  merciful  than  just,  I  am  willing, 
on  this  condition,  to  allow  her  a  small  annuity 
as  some  reparation  for  the  depravity  into  which 
you  have  assisted  to  sink  her. 

My  lord !  exclaimed  Vivaldi,  aghast,  and 
scarcely  daring  to  trust  his  voice, — my  lord  ! — 
depravity  ?  struggling  for  breath.  Who  has 
dared  to  pollute  her  spotless  fame  by  insulting 
your  ears  with  such  infamous  falsehood  ?  Tell 
me,  I  conjure  you,  instantly  tell  me,  that  I  may 
hasten  to  give  him  his  reward.  Depravity  ! — 
an  annuity !  an  annuity ! — O  Ellena,  Ellena  !— 
As  he  pronounced  her  name,  tears  of  tenderness 
mingled  with  those  of  indignation. 

Young  man,  said  the  Marchese,  who  had  ob- 
served the  violence  of  his  emotion  with  strong 
displeasure  and  alarm,  I  do  not  lightly  give 
faith  to  report,  and  I  cannot  suffer  myself  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced.  You 
are  deceived,  and  your  vanity  will  continue  the 
delusion,  unless  I  condescend  to  exert  my  au- 
thority, and  tear  the  veil  from  your  eyes.  Dis- 
miss her  instantly,  and  I  will  adduce  proof  of 
her  former  character,  which  will  stagger  even 
your  opinion,  enthusiastic  as  it  is. 

Dismiss  her!  repeated  Vivaldi,  with  calm, 
yet  stern  energy,  such  as  his  father  had  never 
seen  him  assume ;  My  lord,  you  have  never  vet 
doubted  my  word,  and  I  now  pledge  you  that 
honourable  word,  that  Ellena  is  innocent.  In- 
nocent !  O  Heaven* !  that  it  should  ever  be  ne- 
cessary to  affirm  so,  and,  above  all,  that  it  should 
ever  be  necessary  for  me  to  vindicate  her ! 

I  must  indeed  lament  that  it  ever  should,  re- 
plied the  Marchese,  coldly.  You  have  pledged 
your  word,  which  I  cannot  question.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  you  are  deceived  ;  that  you  think, 
her  virtuous,  notwithstanding  your  midnight 
visits  to  her  house.  And  grant  she  is  so,  un- 
happy boy  !  what  reparation  can  you  make  her 
for  the  infatuated  folly  which  has  thus  stained 

her  character  ?  What  

By  proclaiming  to  the  world,  my  lord,  that 
she  is  worthy  of  becoming  my  wife,  replied  Vi- 
valdi, with  a  glow  of  countenance  which  an- 


nounced the  courage  and  the  exultation  of  a 
virtuous  mind. 

Your  wife !  said  the  Marchese,  with  a  look  of 
ineffable  disdain,  which  was  instantly  succeeded 
by  one  of  angry  alarm. — If  I  believed  you  could 
so  far  forget  what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  your 
house,  I  would  for  ever  disclaim  you  as  my  son. 

O  !  why,  exclaimed  Vivaldi,  in  an  agony  of 
conflicting  passions,  why  should  I  be  in  danger 
of  forgetting  what  is  due  to  a  father,  when  I  am 
only  asserting  what  is  due  to  innocence  ;  when 
I  am  only  defending  her,  who  has  no  other  to 
defend  her !  Why  may  not  I  be  permitted  to 
reconcile  duties  so  congenial !  But,  be  the  event 
what  it  may,  I  will  defend  the  oppressed,  and 
glory  in  the  virtue  which  teaches  me,  that  it  is 
the  first  duty  of  humanity  to  do  so.  Yes,  ray 
lord,  if  it  must  be  so,  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice 
inferior  duties  to  the  grandeur  of  a  principle 
which  ought  to  expand  all  hearts  and  impel  all 
actions.  I  shall  best  support  the  honour  of  my 
house  by  adhering  to  its  dictates. 

Where  is  the  principle,  said  the  Marchese, 
impatiently,  which  shall  teach  you  to  disobey  a 
father  ?  where  is  the  virtue  which  shall  instruct 
you  to  degrade  your  family  ? 

There  can  be  no  degradation,  my  lord,  where 
there  is  no  vice,  replied  Vivaldi ;  and  there  are 
instances,  pardon  roe,  my  lord,  there  are  some 
few  instances  in  which  it  is  virtuous  to  disobey. 

This  paradoxical  morality,  said  the  Marchese, 
with  passionate  displeasure,  and  this  romantic 
language,  sufficiently  explain  to  me  the  charac- 
ter of  your  associates,  and  the  innocence  of  her 
whom  you  defend  with  so  chivalric  an  air.  Are 
you  to  learn,  signor,  that  you  belong  to  your 
family,  not  your  family  to  you ;  that  you  are 
only  a  guardian  of  its  honour,  and  not  at  liberty 
to  dispose  of  yourself  ?  My  patience  will  endure 
no  more! 

Nor  could  the  patience  of  Vivaldi  endure  this 
repeated  attack  on  the  honour  of  Ellena.  But, 
while  he  yet  asserted  her  innocence,  he  endea- 
voured to  do  so  with  the  temper  which  was  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  father ;  and,  though  he 
maintained  the  independence  of  a  man,  he  was 
equally  anxious  to  preserve  inviolate  the  duties 
of  a  son.  But  unfortunately  the  Marchese  and 
Vivaldi  differed  in  opinion  concerning  the  limits 
of  these  duties ;  the  first  extending  them  to  pas- 
sive obedience,  and  the  latter  conceiving  them 
to  conclude  at  a  point,  wherein  the  happiness  of 
an  individual  is  so  deeply  concerned  as  in  mar- 
riage. They  parted  mutually  inflamed  ;  Vivaldi 
unable  to  prevail  with  his  father  to  mention  the 
name  of  his  infamous  informant,  or  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  convinced  of  EUena's  innocence  ; 
and  the  Marchese  equally  unsuccessful  in  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  from  his  son  a  promise  that 
he  would  sec  her  no  more. 

Here  then  was  Vivaldi,  who  onlv  a  few  short 
hours  before  had  experienced  a  happiness  so 
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supreme  as  to  efface  all  Impression*  of  the  past, 
ana  to  annihilate  every  consideration  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  a  joy  so  full,  that  it  permitted  him  not  to 
believe  it  possible  that  he  could  ever  again  taste 
of  misery ;  he,  who  had  felt  as  if  that  moment 
was  as  an  eternity,  rendering  him  independent 
of  all  others,— even  be  was  thus  soou  fallen  in- 
to the  region  of  time  and  of  Buffering  ! 

The  present  conflict  of  passion  appeared  end- 
less ;  he  loved  his  father,  and  would  have  been 
more  shocked  to  consider  the  vexation  he  was 
preparing  for  him,  had  he  not  been  resentful  of 
the  contempt  he  expressed  for  Ellena.  He  adored 
Ellena,  ana,  while  he  felt  the  impracticability  of 
resigning  his  hopes,  was  equally  indignant  of 
the  slander  which  affected  ht-r  name,  and  impa- 
tient to  avenge  the  insult  upon  the  original  de- 

Though  the  displeasure  of  his  father  concern- 
ing a  marriage  with  Ellena  had  been  already 
foreseen,  the  experience  of  it  was  severer  and 
more  painful  than  he  had  imagined  ;  while  the 
indignity  offered  to  Ellena  was  as  unexpected  as 
intolerable.  But  the  cirenmstanoe  furnished 
him  with  an  additional  argument  for  addressing 
her ;  for,  if  it  had  been  possible  that  his  love 
could  have  paused,  his  honour  seemed  now  en- 
gaged in  her  behalf ;  and,  since  he  had  been  a 
means  of  sullying  her  fame,  it  became  his  duty 
to  restore  it.  Listening  to  the  dictates  of  a  duty 
so  plain  and  so  delightful,  he  determined  to  per- 
severe in  hi*  original  design.  But  his  first  ef- 
forts were  directed  to  discover  her  slanderer, 
and  recollecting,  with  surprise,  those  words  of 
the  Marchese,  which  had  confessed  acknowledge 
of  his  evening  visits  to  the  Villa  Altieri,  the 
doubtful  warnings  of  the  monk  seemed  explain- 
ed. He  believed  that  this  man  was  at  once  the 
spy  of  his  steps,  and  the  defaraer  of  his  love, 
till  the  inconsistency  of  such  conduct  with  the 
seeming  friendliness  of  his  admonitions,  struck 
Vivaldi,  and  compelled  him  to  believe  the  con- 
trary. 

Meanwhile,  the  heart  of  Ellena  had  been  little 
less  tranquil.  It  was  divided  by  love  and  pride ; 
but  had  she  been  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  late  interview  between  the  Mar- 
chese and  Vivaldi,  it  would  have  been  divided 
no  longer,  and  a  just  regard  for  her  own  digni- 
ty would  instantly  have  taught  her  to  subdue, 
without  difficulty,  this  infant  affection. 

Signora  Bianchi  had  informed  her  niece  of 
the  subject  of  Vivaldi's  visit ;  but  she  had  soft- 
ened the  objectionable  circumstances  that  at- 
tended his  proposal,  and  had,  at  first,  merely 
hinted,  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  his  family 
would  approve  a  connexion  with  any  person  so 
much  their  inferior  in  rank  as  herself.  Ellena, 
alarmed  by  this  suggestion,  replied,  that  since 
she  believed  so,  she  had  done  right  to  reject  Vi- 
valdi's suit ;  but  her  sigh,  as  she  said  thin,  did 
not  escape  the  observation  of  Signora  Bianchi, 
VOL.  X. 


who  ventured  to  add,  that  she  had  not  abmluieiy 

rejected  his  offers. 

While  in  this  and  future  conversations,  El- 
lena was  pleased  to  perceive  her  secret  admira- 
tion thus  justified  by  an  approbation  so  indis- 
putable as  that  of  her  aunt,  and  was  willing  to 
believe  that  the  circumstance  which  had  alarm, 
ed  her  just  pride,  was  not  so  humiliating  as  she 
at  first  imagined,  Bianchi  was  careful  to  con- 
ceal the  real  considerations,  which  had  induced 
her  to  listen  to  Vivaldi,  being  well  assured  that 
they  would  have  no  weight  with  Ellena,  whose 

generous  heart  and  inexperienced  mind  would 
ave  revolted  from  mingling  any  motives  of  in- 
terest with  an  engagement  so  sacred  as  that  of 
marriage.  When,  however,  from  farther  deli- 
beration upon  the  advantages  which  such  an 
alliance  must  secure  for  her  niece,  Signora 
Bianchi  determined  to  encourage  his  views,  and 
to  direct  the  mind  of  Ellena,  whose  affections 
were  already  engaged  on  her  side,  the  opinions 
of  the  latter  were  found  less  ductile  than  had 
been  expected.  She  was  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
entering  clandestinely  the  family  of  Vivaldi. 
But  Bianchi,  whose  infirmities  urged  her  wishes, 
was  now  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  value  of 
such  an  engagement  for  her  niece,  that  she  de- 
termined to  prevail  over  her  reluctance,  though 
she  perceived  that  this  must  be  by  means  more 
gradual  and  persuasive  than  she  had  believed 
necessary.  On  the  evening  when  Vivaldi  had 
surprised  from  Ellena  an  acknowledgment  of 
her  sentiments,  her  embarrassment  and  vexation 
on  her  returning  to  the  house,  and  relating  what 
had  occurred,  sufficiently  expressed  to  Signora 
Bianchi  the  exact  situation  of  her  heart.  And 
when,  on  the  following  morning,  his  letter  ar- 
rived, written  with  the  aimplicity  and  energy  of 
truth,  the  aunt  neglected  not  to  adapt  her  re- 
marks upon  it  to  the  character  of  Ellena,  with 
her  usual  address. 

Vivaldi,  after  the  late  interview  with  the 
Marchese,  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
considering  various  plans,  which  might  discover 
to  him  the  person  who  had  abused  the  credulity 
of  his  fadier ;  and  in  the  evening  he  returned 
once  more  to  the  Villa  Altieri,  not  in  secret,  to 
serenade  the  dark  balcony  of  his  mistress,  but 
openly,  and  to  convene  with  Signora  Bianchi, 
who  now  received  him  more  courteously  than 
on  his  former  visit.  Attributing  the  anxiety  in 
his  countenance  to  the  uncertainty  concerning 
the  disposition  of  her  niece,  she  was  neither 
surprised  nor  offended,  but  ventured  to  relieve 
him  from  a  part  of  it,  by  encouraging  his  hopes. 
Vivaldi  dreaded  lest  she  should  inquire  farther 
respecting  the  sentiments  of  his  family,  but  she 
Bpared  both  his  delicacy  and  her  own  on  this 
point ;  and,  after  a  conversation  of  considerable 
length,  he  left  the  Villa  Altieri  with  a  heart 
somewhat  soothed  by  approbation,  and  lighten- 
ed by  hope,  although  lie  had  not  obtained  a 
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sight  of  Ellena.  The  disclosure  she  liad  made 
of  her  sentiments  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
the  hints  she  had  received  as  to  those  of  his  fa- 
mily, still  wrought  upon  her  mind  with  too 
much  effect  to  permit  an  interview. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Naples,  theMarchesa, 
whom  he  was  surprised  to  find  disengaged,  sent 
for  him  to  her  closet,  where  a  scene  passed  si- 
milar to  that  which  had  occurred  with  his  fa- 
ther, except  that  the  Marchesa  was  more  dex- 
terous in  her  questions,  and  more  subtle  in  her 
whole  conduct;  and  that  Vivaldi,  never  for  a 
moment,  forgot  the  decorum  which  was  due  to 
a  mother.  Managing  his  passions,  rather  than 
exasperating  them,  and  deceiving  him  with  re- 
spect to  the  degree  of  resentment  she  felt  from 
his  choice,  she  was  less  passionate  than  the  Mar- 
chese  in  her  observations  and  menaces,  perhaps, 
only  because  she  entertained  more  hope  than  ne 
did  of  preventing  the  evil  she  contemplated. 

Vivaldi  quitted  her,  unconvinced  by  her  ar- 
guments, unsubdued  by  her  prophecies,  and 
unmoved  in  his  designs.  lie  was  not  alarmed, 
because  he  did  not  sufficiently  understand  her 
character,  to  apprehend  her  purposes.  Despair- 
ing to  effect  these  by  open  violence,  she  called 
in  an  auxiliary  of  no  mean  talents,  whose  cha- 
racter and  views  well  adapted  him  to  be  an  in- 
strument in  her  hands.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
baseness  of  her  own  heart,  not  either  depth  of  re- 
flection, or  keenness  of  penetration,  which  ena- 
bled her  to  understand  the  nature  of  his ;  and 
she  determined  to  modulate  that  nature  to  her 
own  views. 

There  lived  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  the 
Spirito  Santo,  at  Naples,  a  man,  called  Father 
Schedoni ;  an  Italian,  as  his  name  imported, 
but  whose  family  was  unknown,  and  from  some 
circumstances  it  appeared,  that  he  wished  to 
throw  an  impenetrable  veil  over  his  origin.  For 
whatever  reason,  he  was  never  heard  to  men- 
tion a  relative,  or  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  he 
had  artfully  eluded  every  inquiry  that  approach- 
ed the  subject,  which  the  curiosity  of  his  asso- 
ciates had  occasionally  prompted.  There  were 
circumstances,  however,  which  appeared  to  in- 
dicate him  to  be  a  man  of  birth,  and  of  fallen  for- 
tune ;  his  spirit,  as  it  had  sometimes  looked  forth 
from  under  the  disguise  of  his  manners,  seem- 
ed lofty  ;  it  shewed  not,  however,  the  aspirings 
of  a  generous  mind,  but  rather  the  gloomy  pride 
of  a  disappointed  one.  Some  few  persons  in  the 
convent,  who  had  been  interested  by  his  appear- 
ance, believed  that  the  peculiarities  of  his  man- 
ners, his  severe  reserve  and  unconquerable  si- 
lence, his  solitary  habits  and  frequent  penances, 
were  the  effect  of  misfortunes  preying  upon  a 
haughty  and  disordered  spirit ;  while  others 
conjectured  them  the  consequence  of  some  hi- 
deous crime  gnawing  upon  an  awakened  con- 
science. 

He  would  sometimes  withdraw  himself  from 
the  society  for  whole  days  together ;  or,  wheu 


with  such  a  disposition  he  was  compelled  to 
mingle  with  it,  he  seemed  unconscious  where 
he  was,  and  continued  shrouded  in  meditation 
and  silence  till  he  was  again  alone.  There  were 
times  when  it  was  unknown  whither  he  had  re- 
tired, notwithstanding  that  his  steps  had  been 
watched,  and  his  customary  haunts  examined. 
No  one  ever  heard  him  complain.  The  elder 
brothers  of  the  convent  said  that  he  had  talents, 
but  denied  him  learning ;  they  applauded  him 
for  the  profound  subtlety  which  he  occasionally 
discovered  in  argument,  but  observed  that  he 
seldom  perceived  truth  when  it  lay  on  the  sur- 
face ;  he  could  follow  it  through  all  the  laby- 
rinths of  disquisition,  but  overlooked  it,  when 
it  was  undisguised  before  him.  In  fact,  he  cared 
not  for  truth,  nor  sought  it  by  bold  and  broad 
argument,  but  loved  to  exert  the  wily  cunning 
of  his  nature  in  hunting  it  through  artificial 
perplexities.  At  length,  from  a  habit  of  intri- 
cacy and  suspicion,  bis  vitiated  mind  could  re- 
ceive nothing  for  truth,  which  was  simple  and 
easily  comprehended. 

Among  his  associates  no  one  loved  him,  many 
disliked  nim,  and  more  feared  him.  His  figure 
was  striking,  but  not  so  from  grace ;  it  was  tall, 
and,  though  extremely  thin,  his  limbs  were 
large  and  uncouth,  and  as  he  stalked  along, 
wrapt  in  the  black  garments  of  his  order,  there 
was  something  terrible  in  its  air ;  something  al- 
most superhuman.  His  cowl,  too,  as  it  threw 
a  shade  over  the  livid  paleness  of  his  face,  in- 
creased its  severe  character,  and  gave  an  effect 
to  his  large  melancholy  eye,  which  approached 
to  horror.  His  was  not  the  melancholy  of  a 
sensible  and  wounded  heart,  but  apparently  that 
of  a  gloomy  and  ferocious  disposition.  There 
was  something  in  his  physiognomy  extremely 
singular,  and  that  cannot  easily  be  defined.  It 
bore  the  traces  of  many  passions,  which  seemed 
to  have  fixed  the  features  they  no  longer  ani- 
mated. An  habitual  gloom  and  severity  pre- 
vailed over  the  deep  lines  of  his  countenance  ; 
and  his  eyes  were  so  piercing,  that  they  seemed 
to  penetrate,  at  a  single  glance,  info  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  to  read  their  most  secret  thoughts  ; 
few  persons  could  support  their  scrutiny,  or 
even  endure  to  meet  tnem  twice.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this  gloom  and  austerity,  some 
rare  occasions  of  interest  had  called  forth  a  cha- 
racter upon  his  countenance  entirely  different ; 
and  he  coujd  adapt  himself  to  the  tempers  and 
passions  of  persons  whom  he  wished  to  concili- 
ate with  astonishing  facility,  and  generally  with 
complete  triumph.  This  monk,  this  Schedoni, 
was  the  confessor  and  secret  adviser  of  the  Mar- 
chesa di  Vivaldi.  In  the  first  effervescence  of 
pride  and  indignation,  which  the  discovery  of 
her  son's  intended  marriage  occasioned,  she  con- 
sulted him  on  the  means  of  preventing  it,  and 
she  soon  perceived  that  his  talents  promised  to 
equal  her  wishes.  Each  possessed,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  the  power  of  assisting  the  other  ; 
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Schedoni  had  subtlety,  with  ambition  to  urge 
it ;  and  the  Marchess  had  inexorable  pride,  and 
courtly  influence;  the  one  hoped  to  obtain  a 
high  benefice  for  his  services,  and  the  other  to 
secure  the  imaginary  dignity  of  her  house,  by 
her  gifts.  Prompted  by  such  passions,  and  al- 
lured by  such  views,  they  concerted  in  private, 
and  unknown  even  to  the  Marchese,  the  means 
of  accomplishing  their  general  end. 

Vivaldi,  as  he  quitted  his  mother's  closet,  had 
met  Schedoni  in  the  corridor  leading  thither. 
He  knew  him  to  be  her  confessor,  and  was  not 
much  surprised  to  see  him,  though  the  hour  was 
an  unusual  one.  Schedoni  bowed  his  head  as 
he  passed,  and  assumed  a  meek  and  holy  coun- 
tenance ;  but  Vivaldi,  as  he  eyed  him  with  a 
penetrating  glance,  now  recoiled  with  involun- 
tary emotion ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  shuddering 
presentiment  of  what  this  monk  was  preparing 
for  him,  had  crossed  his  mind. 


CHAP.  III. 


— —  Art  thou  Anything  ? 
god,  M>meanj?cl,  or  « 
ly  blood  cold,  and  my 


devil  t 
rto 


Vivaloi,  from  the  period  of  his  last  visit  to 
Altieri,  was  admitted  a  frequent  visitor  to  Sig- 
nora  Bianchi,  and  Ellena  was,  at  length,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  join  the  party,  when  the  conver- 
sation was  always  on  indifferent  topics.  Bianchi, 
understanding  the  disposition  of  her  niece'saffec- 
tions,  and  the  accomplished  mind  and  manners 
of  Vivaldi,  judged  thut  he  was  more  likely  to 
Buccecd  by  silent  attentions,  than  by  a  formal 
declaration  of  his  sentiments.  By  such  a  decla- 
ration, Ellena,  till  her  heart  was  more  engaged 
in  his  cause,  would,  perhaps,  have  been  alarm- 
ed into  an  absolute  rejection  of  his  addresses, 
and  this  was  every  day  less  likely  to  happen,  so 
long  as  he  hod  an  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  her. 

Signora  Bianchi  had  acknowledged  to  Vival- 
di that  he  had  no  rival  to  apprehend ;  that  El- 
lena had  uniformly  rejected  every  admirer  who 
had  hitherto  discovered  her  within  the  shade 
of  her  retirement,  and  that  her  present  reserve 
proceeded  more  from  considerations  of  the  sen- 
timents of  bis  family  than  from  disapprobation 
of  himself.  He  forbore,  therefore,  to  press  his 
suit,  till  he  should  have  secured  a  stronger  in- 
terest in  her  heart,  and  in  this  hope  he  was  en- 
couraged by  Signora  Bianchi,  whose  gentle  re- 
monstrances in  his  favour  became  every  day 
more  pleasing  and  more  convincing. 

Several  weeks  passed  away  in  this  kind  of  in- 
tercourse, till  Ellena,  yielding  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Signora  Bianchi,  and  to  the  pleadings  of 


her  own  heart,  received  Vivaldi  as  an  acknow- 
ledged admirer,  and  the  sentiments  of  his  fami- 
ly were  no  longer  remembered,  or,  if  remem- 
bered, it  was  with  a  hope  that  they  might  be 
overcome  by  considerations  more  powerful. 

The  lovers,  with  Signora  Bianchi  and  a  Sig- 
nor  Giotto,  a  distant  relation  of  the  latter,  fre- 
quently made  excursions  in  the  delightful  en- 
virons of  Naples ;  for  Vivaldi  was  no  longer 
anxious  to  conceal  his  attachment,  but  wished 
to  contradict  any  report  injurious  to  his  love,  by 
the  publicity  of  his  conduct,  while  the  consi- 
deration, that  Ellena's  name  had  suffered  by  his 
late  imprudence,  contributed,  with  the  unsus- 
pecting innocence  and  sweetness  of  her  manners 
towards  him,  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  her 
injuries,  to  mingle  a  sacred  pity  with  his  love, 
which  obliterated  all  family  politics  from  his 
mind,  and  bound  her  irrecoverably  to  his  heart. 

These  excursions  sometimes  led  to  Puzzuoli, 
Baia,  or  the-woody  cliffs  of  l'ausilippo ;  and,  as 
•on  their  return,  they  glided  along  the  moon- 
light bay,  the  melodies  of  Italian  strains  seem- 
ed to  give  enchantment  to  the  scenery  of  its 
shore.  At  this  cool  hour  the  voices  of  the  vine- 
dressers were  frequently  heard  in  trio,  as  they 
reposed,  after  the  labour  of  the  day,  on  some 
pleasant  promontory,  under  the  shade  of  pop- 
lars ;  or  the  brisk  music  of  the  dance  from  fish- 
ermen, on  the  margin  of  the  waves  below.  Tho 
boatmen  rested  on  their  oars,  while  their  com- 
pany listened  to  voices  modulated  by  sensibili- 
ty to  finer  eloquence,  than  it  is  in  the  power  of 
art  alone  to  display ;  and  at  others,  while  they 
observed  the  airy  natural  grace,  which  distin- 
guishes the  dance  of  the  fifehermen  and  peasant 
girls  of  Naples.  Frequently,  as  they  glided 
round  a  promontory,  whose  shaggy  masses  im- 
pended far  over  the  sea,  such  magic  scenes  of 
beauty  unfolded,  adorned  by  these  dancing 
groups  on  the  bay  beyond,  as  no  pencil  could 
do  justice  to.  The  deep  clear  waters  reflected 
every  image  of  the  landscape ;  the  cliffs,  branch- 
ing into  wild  forms,  crowned  with  groves,  whose 
rough  foliage  often  spread  down  their  steeps  in 
picturesque  luxuriance ;  the  ruined  villa,  on 
some  bold  point,  peeping  through  the  trees; 
peasants'  cabins  hanging  on  the  precipices,  and 
the  dancing  figures  on  the  strand — all  touched 
with  the  silvery  tint  and  soft  shadows  of  moon- 
light. On  the  other  hand,  the  sea,  trembling 
with  a  long  line  of  radiance,  and  shewing  in  the 
clear  distance  the  sails  of  vessels  stealing  in  every 
direction  along  its  surface,  presented  a  prospect 
as  grand  as  the  landscape  was  beautiful. 

One  evening  that  Vivaldi  sat  with  Ellena  and 
Signora  Bianchi,  in  the  very  pavilion  where  he 
had  overheard  that  short  but  interesting  solilo- 
quy, which  assured  him  of  her  regard,  he  plead- 
ed with  more  than  his  usual  earnestness  for  a 
speedy  marriage.  Bianchi  did  not  opjxvse  his 
arguments ;  she  had  been  unwell  for  some  time, 
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•nd  believing  herself  to  be  declining  fast,  was  the  Marchesc  had  thrown  upon  her  character, 
anxious  to  have  their  nuptials  concluded.   She  he  suffered  a  degree  of  generous  indignation,  of 
surveyed  with  languid  eyes  the  scene  that  spread  which  he  scarcely  could  conceal  the  cause,  and 
before  the  pavilion.   The  strong  effulgence,  a  succeeding  tenderness  that  almost  melted  him 
which  a  setting  sun  threw  over  the  sea,  shew-  to  tears ;  and  he  secretly  vowed  to  defend  her 
ing  innumerable  gaily-painted  ships,  and  fish-  fame  ami  protect  her  peace,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
ing-boats  returning  from  Santa  Lucia  into  the  every  other  consideration, 
port  of  Naples,  had  no  longer  power  to  cheer      Burnetii,  as  she  concluded  her  exhortation, 
her.   Even  the  Roman  tower  that  terminated  gave  Ellen  a  s  hand  to  Vivaldi,  who  received  it  ' 
the  mole  below,  touched  as  it  was  with  the  slant-  with  emotion,  such  as  his  countenance  only 
ing  rays  ;  and  the  various  figures  of  fishermen,  could  express,  and  with  solemn  fervour,  raising  | 
who  lay  smoking  beneath  its  walls,  in  the  long  his  eyes  to  heaven,  vowed  that  he  never  would  L 
shadow,  or  stood  in  the  sunshine  on  the  beach,  betray  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him,  but  ] 
watching  the  approaching  boats  of  their  com-  would  watch  over  the  happiness  of  EUena  with  I 
rades,  combined  a  picture  which  was  no  longer  a  care  as  tender,  as  anxious,  and  as  unceasing 
interesting. — Alas  !  said  she,  breaking  from  me-  as  her  own  ;  that  from  this  moment  he  consi-  j 
ditative  silence,  this  sun  so  glorious,  which  lights  dered  himself  bound  by  ties  not  less  sacred  than 
up  all  the  various  colouring  of  these  shores,  and  those  which  the  church  confers,  to  defend  her 
the  glow  of  those  majestic  mountains ;  alas !  I  as  his  wife,  and  would  do  so  to  the  latest  mo- 
feel  that  it  will  not  long  shine  for  me — my  eyes  ment  of  his  existence.  As  he  said  this,  the  truth 
must  soon  close  upon  the  prospect  for  ever !  of  his  feelings  appeared  in  the  energy  of  his 

To  EUena's  tender  reproach  for  this  melan-  manner, 
choly  suggestion,  Bianchi  replied  only  by  ex-       Ellena,  still  weeping,  and  agitated  by  vari- 

prcssing  an  earnest  wish  to  witness  the  certain-  ous  considerations,  spoke  not,  but  withdrawing 

ty  of  her  being  protected ;  adding,  that  this  the  handkerchief  from  her  face,  she  looked  at 

must  be  soon,  or  she  should  not  live  to  see  it.  him  through  her  tears,  with  a  smile  so  meek, 

EUena,  extremely  shocked  both  by  this  presage  so  affectionate,  so  timid,  yet  so  confiding,  aa 

of  her  aunt's  fate,  and  by  the  direct  reference  expressed  all  the  mingled  emotions  of  her  heart, 

made  to  her  own  condition  in  the  presence  of  and  appealed  more  eloquently  to  his,  than  the 

Vivaldi,  burst  into  tears,  while  he,  supported  most  energetic  language  could  have  done, 
by  the  wishes  of  Signora  Bianchi,  urged  his  suit       Before  Vivaldi  left  the  villa,  he  had  some 

with  increased  interest.  farther  conversation  with  Signora  Bianchi,  when 

This  is  not  a  time  for  fastidious  scruples,  said  it  was  agreed  that  the  nuptials  should  be  solcmn- 

Bianchi,  now  that  a  solemn  truth  calls  out  to  ized  on  the  following  week,  if  EUena  could  be 

us.   My  dear  girl,  I  wiU  not  disguise  my  feel-  prevailed  on  to  confirm  her  consent  so  soon  ; 

ings ;  tney  assure  me  I  have  not  long  to  Uve.  and  that  when  he  returned  the  next  day,  her 

Grant  me  then  the  only  request  I  have  to  make,  determination  would  probably  be  made  known 

and  my  last  hours  will  be  comforted.  to  him. 

After  a  pause,  she  added,  as  she  took  the  hand  He  departed  for  Naples  once  more  with  the 
of  her  niece,  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  awful  lightly-bounding  steps  of  joy,  which,  however, 
separation  to  us  both ;  and  it  must  also  be  a  when  he  arrived  there,  was  somewhat  alloyed 
mournful  one,  aignor,  turning  to  Vivaldi,  for  by  a  meseage  from  the  Marchese,  demanding  to 
she  has  been  as  a  daughter  to  me,  and  I  have,  see  him  in  his  cabinet.  Vivaldi  anticipated  the 
I  trust,  fulfilled  to  her  the  duties  of  a  mother,  subject  of  the  interview,  and  obeyed  the  sum- 
Judge,  then,  what  wUl  be  her  feelings  when  I  mons  with  reluctance. 

am  no  more.  But  it  will  be  your  care  to  soothe  He  found  his  father  so  absorbed  in  thought, 
them.  that  he  did  not  immediately  perceive  him.  On 
Vivaldi  looked  at  EUena,  And  would  have  raising  his  eyes  from  the  floor,  where  discontent 
spoken;  her  aunt,  however,  proceeded.  My  own  and  perplexity  seemed  to  have  held  them,  he 
feelings  would  now  be  little  less  than  poignant,  fixed  a  Btern  regard  on  Vivaldi.  I  understand, 
if  I  did  not  believe  that  I  was  confiding  her  to  a  said  he,  that  you  persist  in  the  unworthy  pur- 
tenderness,  which  cannot  diminish,  if  I  should  suit  against  which  I  warned  you.    I  have  left 

Jrevail  with  her  to  accept  the  protection  of  a  you  thus  long  to  your  own  discretion,  because  I 

usband.  To  you,  signor,  I  commit  the  legacy  was  willing  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  re- 

of  my  child.  Watch  over  her  future  moments,  tracting  with  grace  the  declaration  which  you 

guard  her  from  inquietude  as  vigilantly  as  I  have  dared  to  make  me  of  your  principles  and 

have  done,  and,  if  priori ble, from  misfortune  !  I  intentions  ;  but  your  conduct  has  not  therefore 

have  yet  much  to  say,  but  my  spirits  are  ex-  been  the  less  observed.    I  am  informed  that 

hausted.  your  visits  have  been  as  frequent  at  the  resi- 

While  he  listened  to  this  sacred  charge,  and  denee  of  the  unhappy  young  woman,  who  was 

recoUected  the  injury  Ellena  had  already  sus-  the  subject  of  our  former  conversation,  as  for- 

tained  for  his  sake,  by  the  cruel  obloquy  which  merly,  and  that  you  are  as  much  infatuated. 
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If  it  la  Signora  Hosalba,  whom  your  lordship 
means,  said  Vivaldi,  she  is  not  unhappy ;  and 
I  do  not  scruple  to  own,  that  I  am  as  sincerely 
attached  to  her  as  ever.  Why,  my  dear  father, 
continued  he,  subduing  the  feelings  which  this 
ading  mention  of  Ellena  had  aroused,  why 
you  persist  in  opposing  the  happiness  of 
your  son ;  and  above  all,  why  will  you  continue 
to  think  unjustly  of  her,  wht>  deserves  your  ad- 
miration, as  much  as  my  love? 

As  I  am  not  a  lover,  replied  the  Marchese, 
and  that  the  age  of  boyish  credulity  is  past  with 
me,  I  do  not  wilfully  close  my  mind  against 
examination,  but  am  directed  by  proof,  and 
yield  to  conviction. 

What  proof  is  it,  my  lord,  that  has  thus  easi- 
ly conviuced  you  ?  said  Vivaldi ;  who  is  it  that 
persists  in  abusing  your  confidence,  and  in  de- 
stroying my  peace  ? 

The  Marchese  haughtily  reproved  his  son  for 
such  doubts  and  questions,  and  a  long  conver- 
sation ensued,  which  seemed  neither  to  recon- 
cile the  interests  or  the  opinions  of  either  par- 
ty. The  Marchese  persisted  in  accusation  and 
menace ;  and  Vivaldi,  in  defending  Ellena,  and 
in  affirming  that  his  affections  and  intentions 
were  irreco>eraule. 

Not  any  art  of  persuasion  could  prevail  with 
the  Marchese  to  adduce  his  proofs,  or  deliver 
up  the  name  of  his  informer ;  nor  any  menace 
awe  Vivaldi  into  a  renunciation  of  Ellena ;  and 
they  parted  mutually  dissatisfied.  The  Mar- 
chese had  failed,  on  this  occasion,  to  act  with 
his  usual  policy,  for  his  menaces  and  accusa- 
tions had  aroused  spirit  and  indignation,  when 
kindness  and  gentle  remonstrance  would  cer- 
tainly have  awakened  filial  affection,  and  might 
have  occasioned  a  contest  in  the  breast  of  Vi- 
valdi. Now  no  struggle  of  opposing  duties  di- 
vided his  resolution.  He  had  no  hesitation  on 
the  subject  of  their  dispute ;  but,  regarding  his 
father  as  a  haughty  oppressor,  who  would  rob 
him  of  his  most  sacred  right ;  and  as  one  who 
did  not  scruple  to  stain  the  name  of  the  inno- 
cent and  defenceless,  when  his  interest  required 
it,  upon  the  doubtful  authority  of  a  base  in- 
former, he  suffered  neither  pity  nor  remorse  to 
mingle  with  the  resolution  of  asserting  the  free- 
dom of  his  nature ;  and  was  even  more  anxious 
than  before,  to  conclude  a  marriage,  which  he 
believed  would  secure  his  own  happiness  and 
the  reputation  of  Ellena. 

He  returned,  therefore,  on  the  following  day, 
to  the  Villa  Alticri,  with  increased  impatience, 
to  learn  the  result  of  Signora  Bianchi's  farther 
conversation  with  her  niece,  and  the  day  on 
which  the  nuptials  might  be  solemnised.  On 
the  way  thither,  his  thoughts  were  wholly  oc- 
cupied by  Ellena,  and  he  proceeded  mechani- 
cally, and  without  observing  where  he  was,  till 
the  shade  which  the  well-known  arch  threw 
over  the  road  recalled  him  to  local  circumstances, 
and  a  voice  instantly  arrested  his  attention.  It 


was  the  voice  of  the  monk,  whose  figure  again 
passed  before  him.  Go  not  to  the  Villa  Altieri, 
it  said  solemnly,  for  death  is  in  the  house. 

Before  Vivaldi  could  recover  from  the  dismay 
into  which  this  abrupt  assertion  and  sudden  ap- 
pearance had  thrown  him,  the  stranger  was  gone. 
Pie  had  escaped  in  the  gloom  of  the  place,  and 
seemed  to  have  retired  into  the  obscurity  from 
which  he  had  so  suddenly  emerged,  for  he  was 
not  seen  to  depart  from  under  the  archway. 
Vivaldi  pursued  him  with  his  voice,  conjuring 
him  to  appear,  and  demanding  who  was  dead ; 
but  no  voice  replied. 

Believing  that  the  stranger  could  not  have 
escaped  unseen  from  the  arch  by  any  way,  but 
that  leading  to  the  fortress  above,  Vivaldi  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  steps,  when,  considering  that 
the  more  certain  means  of  understanding  this 
awful  assertion  would  be,  to  go  immediately  to 
the  Villa  Altieri,  he  left  this  portentous  ruin, 
and  hastened  thither. 

An  indifferent  person  would  probably  have 
understood  the  words  of  the  monk  to  allude  to 
Signora  Bianchi,  whose  infirm  state  of  health 
rendered  her  death,  though  sudden,  not  impro- 
bable ;  but  to  the  affrighted  fancy  of  Vivaldi, 
the  dying  Ellena  only  appeared.   His  fears, 
however  probabilities  might  sanction,  or  the 
event  justify  them,  were  natural  to  ardent  af- 
fection ;  but  they  were  accompanied  by  a  pre- 
sentiment as  extraordinary  as  it  was  horrible ; — 
it  occurred  to  him  more  tnan  once,  that  Ellena 
was  murdered.    He  saw  her  wounded,  and 
bleeding  to  death ;  saw  her  ashy  countenance, 
and  her  wasting  eyes,  from  which  the  spirit  of 
life  was  fast  departing,  turned  piteously  on  him- 
self, as  if  imploring  him  to  save  her  from  the 
fate  that  was  dragging  her  to  the  grave.  And, 
when  he  reached  the  boundary  of  the  garden, 
his  whole  frame  trembled  so,  with  horrible  ap- 
prehension, that  he  rested  awhile,  unable  to 
venture  farther  towards  the  truth.  At  length, 
he  summoned  courage  to  dare  it,  and,  unlock- 
ing a  private  gate,  of  which  he  had  lately  re- 
ceived the  key,  because  it  spared  him  a  con- 
siderable distance  of  the  road  to  Naples,  he  ap- 
proached the  house.   Every  place  around  it  was 
silent  and  forsaken ;  many  of  the  lattices  were 
closed,  and,  as  he  endeavoured  to  collect  from 
every  trivial  circumstance  some  conjecture,  his 
spirits  still  sunk  as  he  advanced,  till,  having  ar- 
rived within  a  few  paces  of  the  portico,  all  his 
fears  were  confirmed.  He  heard  from  within  a 
feeble  sound  of  lamentation,  and  then  some 
notes  of  that  solemn  and  peculiar  kind  of  reci- 
tative, which  is  in  some  parts  of  Italy  the  re- 
quiem of  the  dying.   The  sounds  were  so  low 
and  distant,  that  they  only  murmured  on  his 
ear ;  but,  without  pausing  for  information,  he 
rushed  into  the  portico,  and  knocked  loudly  at 
the  folding  doors,  now  closed  against  him. 

After  repeated  summonses,  Beatrice,  the  old 
housekeeper,  appeared.   She  did  not  wait  for 
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Vivaldi's  inquiries.  Alas  !  signor,  said  bhe, 
alas-a-day  !  who  would  hare  thought  it ;  who 
would  have  expected  such  a  change  as  this !  It 
was  only  yester-evening  that  you  was  here, — 
she  was  then  as  well  as  I  am  ;  who  would  have 
thought  that  she  would  be  dead  to-day ! 

She  t>  dead,  then ;  exclaimed  Vivaldi,  struck 
to  the  heart ;  she  it  dead  ! — staggering  towards 
a  pillar  of  the  hall,  and  endeavouring  to  support 
himself  against  it.  Beatrice,  shocked  at  his  con- 
dition, would  have  gone  for  assistance,  but  he 
waved  her  to  stay.  When  did  she  die  ?  said  he, 
drawing  breath  with  difficulty — how  and  where  ? 

Alas !  here  in  the  villa,  signor,  replied  Bea- 
trice, weening.  Who  would  nave  thought  that 
I  should  live  to  see  this  day  !  I  hoped  to  have 
laitl  down  my  old  bones  in  peace. 

What  has  caused  her  death  ?  interrupted 
Vivaldi,  impatiently,  and  when  did  she  die  ? 

About  two  of  the  clock  this  morning,  signor; 
about  two  o'clock.  O  miserable  day,  that  I 
should  live  to  see  it ! 

I  am  better,  said  Vivaldi,  raising  himself; 
lead  me  to  her  apartment, — I  must  see  her.  Do 
not  hesitate,  lead  me  on. 

Alas !  signor,  it  is  a  dismal  sight ;  why  should 
you  wish  to  see  her  ?  Be  persuaded ;  do  not  go, 
t>ignor ;  it  is  a  woeful  sight ! 

Lead  me  on,  repeated  Vivaldi,  sternly ;  or  if 
you  refuse,  I  will  find  the  way  myself. 

Beatrice,  terrified  by  his  look  and  gesture,  no 
longer  opposed  him,  begging  only  that  he  would 
wait  till  she  had  informed  her  lady  of  his  ar- 
rival ;  but  he  followed  her  closely  up  the  stair- 
case, and  along  a  corridor  that  Jed  round  the 
west  side  of  the  house,  which  brought  him  to  a 
suite  of  chambers  darkened  by  the  closed  lattices, 
through  which  he  passed  towards  the  one  where 
the  body  lay.  The  requiem  had  ceased,  and  no 
sound  disturbed  the  awful  stillness  that  prevail- 
ed in  these  deserted  rooms.  At  the  door  of  the 
last  apartment,  where  he  was  compelled  to  stop, 
his  agitation  was  such,  that  Beatrice,  expecting 
every  instant  to  see  him  sink  to  the  floor,  made 
an  effort  to  support  him  with  her  feeble  aid, 
but  he  gave  a  signal  for  her  to  retire.  He  soon 
recovered  himself,  and  passed  into  the  chamber 
of  death,  the  solemnity  of  which  might  have 
affected  him  in  any  other  state  of  his  spirits ; 
but  these  were  now  too  severely  pressed  upon  by 
real  suffering  to  feel  the  influence  of  local  cir- 
cumstances. Approaching  the  bed  on  which 
the  corpse  was  laid,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
mourner  who  hung  weeping  over  it,  and  beheld 
— rEllcna !  who,  surprised  by  this  sudden  in- 
trusion, and  still  more  by  the  agitation  of  Vi- 
valdi, repeatedly  demanded  the  occasion  of  it. 
But  he  had  neither  power  nor  inclination  to  ex- 
plain a  circumstance,  which  must  deeply  wound 
the  heart  of  Ellena,  since  it  would  have  told 
that  the  same  event,  which  excited  her  grief, 
accidentally  inspired  his  joy. 

He  did  not  long  intrude  upon  the  sacreduess 


of  sorrow,  and  the  short  time  he  remained  was 
employed  in  endeavours  to  command  his  own 
emotion,  and  to  soothe  hers. 

When  he  left  Ellena,  he  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  Beatrice,  as  to  the  death  of  Signora 
Bianchi,  and  understood  that  she  had  retired  to 
rest  on  the  preceding  night  apparently  in  her 
usual  state  of  health.  It  was  about  one  in  the 
morning,  signor,  continued  Beatrice,  I  was  wa- 
ked out  of  my  first  sleep,  by  a  noise  in  my  lady's 
chamber.  It  is  a  grievous  thing  to  me,  signor, 
to  be  waked  from  my  first  sleep,  and  I,  Santa 
Maria  forgive  me !  was  angry  at  being  disturb- 
ed !  So  I  would  not  get  up,  but  laid  ray  head 
upon  the  pillow  again,  and  tried  to  sleep  ;  but 
presently  I  heard  the  noise  again  ;  nay  now, 
says  I,  somebody  must  be  up  in  die  house,  that's 
certain.  I  had  scarcely  said  so,  signor,  when 
I  heard  my  young  lady  s  voice  calling  Beatrice ! 
Beatrice !  Ah !  j>oor  young  lady  !  she  was  in- 
deed in  a  sad  fright,  as  well  she  might.  She 
was  at  ray  door  in  an  instant,  and  looked  as  pale 
as  death,  and  trembled  so !  Beatrice,  ami  she, 
rise  tlus  moment ;  my  aunt  is  dying.  She  did 
not  stay  for  my  answer,  but  was  gone  directly. 
Santa  Maria  protect  me!  I  thought  I  should 
have  swooned  outright. 

Well,  but  your  lady  ?  said  Vivaldi,  whose  pa- 
tience the  tediums  circumlocution  of  old  Beatrice 
had  exhausted. 

Ah,  my  poor  lady !  signor,  I  thought  I  never 
should  have  been  able  to  reach  her  room ;  and 
when  I  got  there,  I  waa  scarcely  more  alive  than 
herself. — There  she  lay  on  her  bed !  O,  it  was  a 
grievous  sight  to  ace !  there  she  lay,  looking  so 
piteously  j  I  saw  she  was  dying.  She  could  not 
speak,  though  she  tried  often,  but  she  was  sen- 
sible, for  she  would  look  so  at  Signora  Ellena, 
and  then  try  again  to  speak ;  it  almost  broke 
one's  heart  to  see  her.  Something  seemed  to  i 
lie  upon  her  mind,  and  she  tried  almost  to  the  I 
last  to  tell  it ;  and  as  she  grasped  Signora  El-  | 
lena's  hand,  she  would  still  look  up  in  her  face 
with  such  doleful  expression,  as  no  one,  who  had 
not  a  heart  of  stone,  could  bear.  My  poor  young 
mistress  was  quite  overcome  by  it,  and  cried  aa 
if  her  heart  would  break.  Poor  young  lady  ! 
she  has  lost  a  friend  indeed,  such  a  one  as  she 
must  never  hope  to  bcc  again. 

But  she  shall  find  one  as  firm  and  affectionate 
as  the  last !  exclaimed  Vivaldi,  fervently. 

The  good  saint  grant  it  may  prove  so  f  re- 
plied Beatrice,  doubtingly.  All  that  could  be 
done  for  our  dear  lady,  she  continued,  was  tried, 
but  with  no  avail.  She  could  not  swallow  what 
the  doctor  offered  her.  She  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  yet  would  often  utter  such  deep  sighs, 
and  then  would  grasp  my  hand  so  hard  f  At 
last  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  Signora  Ellena, 
and  they  grew  duller  and  fixed,  and  she  seem- 
ed not  to  see  what  was  before  her.  Alas !  I 
knew  then  she  was  going ;  her  hand  did  not 
press  mine  as  it  had  done  a  minute  or  two  be- 
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fore,  and  a  deadly  coldness  was  upon  it.  Her 
face  changed  so,  too,  in  a  few  minutes !  This 
was  about  two  o'clock,  and  she  died  before  her 
confessor  could  administer. 

Beatrice  ceased  to  speak,  and  wept  ,*  Vivaldi 
almost  wept  with  her,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  could  command  his  voice  sufficiently  to 
inquire  what  were  the  symptoms  of  Signora 
Bianchi's  disorder,  and  whether  she  had  ever 
been  thus  suddenly  attacked  before. 

Never,  signor !  replied  the  old  housekeeper ; 
and  though,  to  be  sure,  she  has  long  been  very 
infirm,  and  going  down,  as  one  may  say,  yet— 

What  is  it  you  mean  ?  said  Vivaldi. 

Why,  signor,  I  do  not  know  what  to  think 
about  iny  lady's  death.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
nothing  certain  ;  and  I  may  only  get  scoffed  at, 
if  I  speak  my  mind  abroad,  for  nobody  would 
believe  me,  it  is  so  strange ;  yet  I  must  have  my 
own  thoughts  for  all  that. 

Do  speak  intelligibly,  said  Vivaldi ;  you  need 
not  apprehend  censure  from  me. 

Not  from  you,  signor;  but  if  the  report  should 
get  abroad,  and  it  was  known  that  I  had  set  it 
a-going — 

That  never  shall  be  known  from  me,  said 
Vivaldi,  with  increased  impatience;  tell  me, 
without  fear,  all  that  you  conjecture. 

Well  then,  signor,  I  will  own,  that  I  do  not 
like  the  suddenness  of  my  lady's  death ;  no,  nor 
the  manner  of  it,  nor  her  appearance  after  death ! 

Speak  explicitly,  and  to  the  point,  said  Vi- 
valdi. 

Nay,  signor,  there  are  some  folks  that  will 
not  understand  if  you'speak  ever  so  plain ;  I  am 
sure  I  speak  plain  enough.  If  I  might  tell  ray 
mind, — I  do  not  believe  she  came  fairly  by  her 
death  at  last ! 

How  !  said  Vivaldi ;  your  reasons  ? 

Nay,  signor,  I  have  given  them  already ;  I 
said  I  did  not  like  the  suddenness  of  her  death , 
nor  her  appearance  after,  nor — 

Good  Heaven !  interrupted  Vivaldi,  you  mean 
poison  ! 

Hush,  signor,  hush !  I  do  not  say  that ;  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  die  naturally. 

Who  has  been  at  the  villa  lately  ?  said  Vi- 
valdi, in  a  tremulous  voice. 

Alas!  signor,  nobody  has  been  here;  she 
lived  so  privately  that  she  saw  nobody. 

Not  one  person  ?  said  Vivaldi ;  consider  well, 
Beatrice,  had  she  not  any  visitor  ? 

Not  of  a  long  while,  signor,  no  visitors  but 
yourself  and  her  cousin  Signor  Giotto.  The 
only  other  person  that  has  been  within  these 
walls  for  many  weeks,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance, is  a  sister  of  the  convent,  who  comes  for 
the  silks  my  young  lady  embroiders. 

Embroiders  !  What  convent  ? 

The  jr&nuJdariailcUaJ^kta,  yonder,  signor; 
if  you  will  step  this  way  to  the  window,  I  will 
shew  it  you.  Yonder,  among  the  woods  on  the 
hill-side,  just  above  those  gardens  that  stretch 


down  to  the  bay.  There  is  an  olive-ground  close 
beside  it,  and  observe,  signor,  there  is  a  red  and 
yellowish  ridge  of  rocks  rises  over  the  woods 
higher  still,  and  looks  as  if  it  would  fall  down 
upon  those  old  spires.  Have  you  found  it, 
signor  ? 

How  long  is  it  since  this  sister  came  here  ? 
said  Vivaldi. 

Three  weeks,  at  least,  signor. 

And  you  are  certain  that  no  other  person  has 
called  within  that  time  ? 

No  other  person,  signor,  except  the  fisherman 
and  the  gardener,  and  a  man  who  brings  mac- 
caroni,  and  such  sort  of  things  ;  for  it  is  such  a 
long  way  to  Naples,  signor,  and  I  have  so  little 
time. 

Three  weeks,  say  you  !  you  said  three  weeks, 
I  think  ?  Are  you  certain  as  to  this  ? 

Three  weeks,  signor !  Santa  della  Pieta !  Do 
you  believe,  signor,  that  we  could  fast  for  three 
weeks  ?  Why,  they  call  almost  every  day. 

I  speak  of  the  nun,  said  Vivaldi. 

O  yes,  signor,  replied  Beatrice ;  it  is  that,  at 
least,  since  she  was  here. 

This  is  strange,  said  Vivaldi,  musing ;  but  I 
will  talk  with  you  some  other  time.  Mean- 
while, I  wish  you  could  contrive  that  I  should 
see  the  face  of  your  deceased  lady,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Signora  Ellena.  And,  observe 
me,  Beatrice,  be  strictly  silent  as  to  your  sur- 
mises concerning  her  death :  do  not  suffer  any 
negligence  to  betray  your  suspicions  to  your 
young  mistress.  Has  she  any  suspicions  herself 
of  the  same  nature  ? 

Beatrice  replied,  that  she  believed  Signora 
EUena  had  none ;  and  promised  faithfully  to 
observe  his  injunctions. 

He  then  left  the  villa,  meditating  on  the  cir- 
cumstances he  had  just  learned,  and  on  the 
prophetic  assertion  of  the  monk,  between  whom, 
and  the  cause  of  Bianchi's  sudden  death,  he 
could  not  forbear  surmising  there  was  some 
connexion ;  and  it  now  occurred  to  him,  and 
for  the  first  time,  that  this  monk,  this  mysteri- 
ous stranger,  was  no  other  than  Schedoni,  whom 
he  had  observed  of  late  going  more  frequently 
than  usual,  to  his  mother  s  apartment.   He  al- 
most started,  in  horror  of  the  suspicion  to  which 
this  conjecture  led,  and  precipitately  rejected  it, 
as  a  poison  that  would  destroy  his  own  peace  for 
ever.    But  though  he  instantly  dismissed  the 
suspicion,  the  conjecture  returned  to  his  mind, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  recollect  the  voice  and 
figure  of  the  stranger,  that  he  might  compare 
them  with  those  of  the  confessor.   The  voices 
were,  he  thought,  of  a  different  tone,  and  the 
persons  of  a  different  height  and  proportion. 
This  comparison,  however,  did  not  forbid  him 
to  surmise  that  the  stranger  was  an  agent  of  the 
confessor's  ;  that  he  was,  at  least,  a  secret  spy 
upon  his  actions,  and  the  dcfainer  of  Ellena ; 
while  both,  if  indeed  there  were  two  persons 
concerned,  appeared  to  be  at  the  command  of 
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his  parents.  Fired  with  indignation  of  the  un- 
worthy arts  that  he  believed  to  have  been  em- 
ployed against  him,  and  impatient  to  meet  the 
slanderer  of  Ellen  a,  he  determined  to  attempt 
some  decisive  step  towards  a  discovery  of  the 
truth,  and  either  to  compel  the  confessor  to  re- 
veal it  to  him,  or  to  search  out  his  agent,  who, 
he  fancied,  was  occasionally  a  resident  within 
the  ruins  of  Paluzzi. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  convent,  which  Bea- 
trice had  pointed  out,  did  not  escape  his  consi- 
deration, hut  no  reason  appeared  for  supposing 
them  the  enemies  of  his  Ellens,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  he  understood  had  been  for  some  years 
amicably  connected  with  them.  The  embroider- 
ed silks,  of  which  the  old  servant  had  spoken, 
sufficiently  explained  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion, and,  discovering  more  fully  the  circum- 
stances of  Ellena's  fortune,  her  conduct  height- 
ened the  tender  admiration  with  which  holiad 
hitherto  regarded  her. 

The  hints  for  suspicion,  which  Beatrice  had 
given  respecting  the  cause  of  her  mistress's  de- 
cease, incessantly  recurred  to  him  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared extraordinary,  and  sometimes  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  that  any  person  could 
be  sufficiently  interested  in  the  death  of  a  wo- 
man apparently  so  blameless,  as  to  administer 
poison  to  her.  What  motive  could  have  prompt- 
ed so  horrible  a  deed,  was  still  more  inexplicable. 
It  was  true  that  she  had  long  been  in  a  decli- 
ning state ;  yet  the  suddenness  of  her  departure, 
and  the  singularity  of  some  circumstances  pre- 
ceding, as  well  as  some  appearances  that  nad 
followed  it,  compelled  Vivaldi  to  doubt  as  to 
the  cause.  He  believed,  however,  that,  after 
having  seen  the  corpse,  his  doubts  must  vanish ; 
and  Beatrice  had  promised,  that,  if  he  could  re- 
turn in  the  evening,  when  Ellens  had  retired  to 
vest,  he  should  be  permitted  to  visit  the  cham- 
ber of  the  deceased.  There  was  something  re- 
pugnant to  his  feelings,  in  going  thus  secretly, 
or,  indeed,  at  all,  to  the  residence  of  Ellena  at 
this  delicate  period,  yet  it  was  necessary  he 
should  introduce  there  some  medical  professor, 
on  whose  judgment  he  could  rest,  respecting 
the  occasion  of  Bianchi's  death  ;  and  as  he  be- 
lieved he  should  so  soon  acquire  the  right  of 
vindicating  the  honour  of  Ellena,  that  consider- 
ation did  not  so  seriously  affect  him  as  other- 
wise it  would  have  done.  The  inquiry,  which 
called  him  thither,  was,  besides,  of  a  nature  too 
solemn  and  important  to  be  lightly  resigned  • 
he  had,  therefore,  told  Beatrice,  he  would  be 
punctual  to  the  hour  she  appointed.  His  inten- 
tion to  search  for  the  monk  was  thus  again  in- 
terrupted. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Unfold  th*  Impenetrable  mjUery, 

That  aet*  your  toul  aud  you  at  emllew  dUcorrl. 

Mt/*(rrio*j  Afoihtr. 


When  Vivaldi  returned  to  Naples,  he  inqui- 
red for  the  Marchesa,  of  whom  he  wished  to 
ask  some  questions  concerning  Schedoni,  which, 
though  he  scarcely  expected  they  would  be  ex- 
plicitly answered,  might  yet  lead  to  part  of  the 
truth  he  sought  for. 

The  Marcnesa  was  in  her  closet,  and  Vivaldi 
found  the  confessor  with  her.  This  man  crosses 
me  like  my  evil  genius,  said  he  to  himself,  as  he 
entered  ;  but  I  will  know  whether  he  deserves 
my  suspicions,  before  I  leave  the  room. 

Schedoni  was  so  deeply  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, that  he  did  not  immediately  perceive  Vi- 
valdi, who  stood  for  a  moment  examining  his 
countenance,  and  tracing  subjects  for  curiosity 
in  its  deep  lines.  His  eyes,  while  he  spoke,  were 
cast  downward,  and  his  features  were  fixed  in 
an  expression  at  once  severe  and  crafty.  The 
Marcnesa  was  listening  with  deep  attention, 
her  head  inclined  towards  him,  as  if  to  catch 
the  lowest  murmur  of  his  voice,  and  her  face 
picturing  the  anxiety  and  vexation  of  her  mind. 
This  was  evidently  a  conference,  not  a  confes- 
sion. 

Vivaldi  advancing,  the  monk  raised  his  eyes ; 
his  countenance  suffered  no  change,  as  they  met 
those  of  Vivaldi.  He  rose,  but  did  not  take  leave, 
and  returned  the  slight,  and  somewhat  haughty, 
salutation  of  Vivaldi,  with  an  inclination  of  the  i 
head,  that  indicated  a  pride  without  pettishness,  j 
and  a  firmness  bordering  on  contempt. 

The  Marchesa,  on  perceiving  her  son,  was 
somewhat  embarrassed,  and  her  brow,  before 
slightly  contracted  by  vexation,  now  frowned 
with  severity.  Yet  it  was  an  involuntary  emo- 
tion, for  she  endeavoured  to  chase  the  expres- 
sion of  it  with  a  smile.  Vivaldi  liked  the  smile 
still  less  than  the  frown. 

Schedoni  seated  himself  quietly,  and  began, 
with  almost  the  ease  of  a  man  of  the  world,  to 
converse  on  general  topics.    Vivaldi,  however, 
was  reserved  and  silent ;  he  knew  not  how  to 
begin  a  conversation,  which  might  lead  to  the 
knowledge  he  desired,  and  the  Marchesa  did  not 
relieve  him  from  the  difficulty.  His  eye  and  his 
ear  assisted  him  to  conjecture,  at  least,  if  not  to 
obtain,  the  information  he  wished  ;  and,  as  he 
listened  to  the  deep  tones  of  Schedoni's  voice,  he  ] 
became  almost  certain  that  they  were  not  the  ac-  I 
cents  of  his  unknown  adviser,  though  he  consi-  I 
dered,  at  the  same  moment,  that  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult to  disguise  or  to  feign  a  voice.  His  stature  I 
seemed  to  decide  the  question  more  reasonably  ; 
for  the  figure  of  Schedoni  appeared  taller  than 
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that  of  the  ttranger;  and,  though  there  was 
something  of  reaemblance  in  their  air,  which  Vi- 
valdi had  never  observed  before,  he  again  consi- 
dered, that  the  habit  of  the  same  order,  which 
each  wore,  might  easily  occasion  an  artificial  re- 
semblance. Of  the  likeness,  as  to  countenance, 
he  could  not  judge,  since  the  stranger's  had  been 
so  much  shrouded  by  his  cowl,  that  Vivaldi  had 
never  distinctly  seen  a  single  feature.  Schedoni'B 
hood  was  now  thrown  back,  so  that  he  could  not 
compare  even  the  air  of  their  heads  under  simi- 
lar circumstances ;  but,  as  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  the  confessor,  on  a  former  day,  ap- 
proaching his  mother's  closet  with  the  cowl  sha- 
ding his  face,  the  same  gloomy  severity  seemed 
to  characterize  both,  and  nearly  the  same  terrible 
portrait  was  drawn  on  his  fancy.  Yet  this  again 
might  be  only  an  artificial  effect,  a  character 
which  the  cowl  alone  gave  to  the  head ;  and  any 
face,  seen  imperfectly  beneath  its  dark  shade, 
might  have  appeared  equally  severe.  Vivaldi 
was  Btill  perplexed  in  hie  opinion.  One  circum- 
stance,  nowever,  seemed  to  tnrow  some  lignt  on 
his  judgment.  The  stranger  had  appeared  in  the 
habit  of  a  monk,  and,  if  Vivaldi's  transient  ob- 
servation might  be  trusted,  he  was  of  the  very 
same  order  with  that  of  Schedoni.   Yet,  if  hie 
were  Schedoni,  or  even  his  agent,  it  was  not 
probable  that  be  would  have  shewn  himself  in  a 
dress  that  might  lead  to  a  discovery  of  his  per- 
son. That  he  was  anxious  for  concealment,  his 
manner  had  strongly  proved  j  it  seemed,  then, 
that  tli is  habit  of  a  monk  was  only  a  disguise, 
assumed  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  conjec- 
ture. Vivaldi,  however,  determined  to  put  some 
questions  to  Schedoni,  and,  at  the  name  time,  to 
observe  their  effect  on  his  countenance.  He  took 
occasion  to  notice  some  drawings  of  ruins,  which 
ornamented  the  cabinet  of  the  Marchcsa,  and  to 
amy,  that  the  fortress  of  Paluzzi  was  worthy  of 
being  added  to  her  collection.  You  have  seen  it 
lately,  perhaps,  reverend  father  ?  added  Vivaldi, 
with  a  penetrating  glance. 

It  is  a  striking  relic  of  antiquity,  replied  the 
confessor. 

That  arch,  resumed  Vivaldi,  his  eye  still  fix- 
ed on  Schedoni,  that  arch,  suspended  lx-twecn 
two  rocks,  the  one  overtopped  by  the  towers  of 
the  fortress,  the  other  shadowed  with  pine  and 
broad  oak,  has  s  fine  effect.  But  a  picture  of  it 
would  want  human  figures.  Now,  either  the 
grotesque  shapes  of  banditti  lurking  within  the 
ruin,  as  if  ready  to  start  out  upon  the  traveller, 
or  a  monk,  rolled  up  in  his  black  garments,  just 
stealing  forth  from  under  the  shade  of  the  arch, 
and  looking  like  some  supernatural  messenger 
of  evil,  would  finish  the  piece. 

The  features  of  Schedoni  suffered  no  change 
during  this  speech.  Your  picture  is  complete, 
aaid  he  ;  and  I  cannot  but  admire  the  facility 
with  which  you  have  classed  the  monks  together 
with  banditti. 


Your  pardon,  holy  father,  laid  Vivaldi ;  I  did 
not  draw  a  parallel  between  them. 

O I  no  offence,  signer,  replied  Schedoni,  with 
•  smile,  but  it  was  somewhat  ghastly. 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  conversation,  if 
conversation  it  may  be  called,  the  Marchess  had 
followed  a  servant,  who  had  brought  her  a  let- 
ter, out  of  the  apartment ;  and,  as  the  confessor 
appeared  to  await  her  return,  Vivaldi  determined 
to  press  his  inquiry.  It  appears,  however,  said 
he,  that  Paluzzi,  if  not  haunted  by  robbers,  is 
at  least  frequented  by  ecclesiastics ;  for  I  have 
seldom  passed  it  without  seeing  a  spiritual  bro- 
ther ;  and  he  has  appeared  so  suddenly,  and  va- 
nished so  suddenly,  that  I  have  been  almost 
compelled  to  believe  that  he  was  literally  a  spi- 
ritual being. 

The  convent  of  the  Black  Penitents  is  not  far 
distant,  observed  the  confessor. 

Does  the  dress  of  this  convent  resemble  that 
of  your  order,  reverend  father  ?  for  I  observed 
that  the  monk  I  speak  of  was  habited  like  your- 
self; ay,  and  he  was  about  your  stature,  and 
very  much  resembled  you. 

That  well  may  be,  signor,  replied  the  confes- 
sor, calmly ;  there  are  many  brethren  who,  no 
doubt,  resemble  each  other  ;  but  the  brothers  of 
the  Black  Penitents  are  clothed  in  sackcloth  ; 
and  the  death's  head  on  the  garment,  the  pecu- 
liar symbol  of  this  order,  would  not  have  esca- 
ped your  observation :  it  could  not,  therefore, 
be  a  member  of  their  society  whom  you  have 
seen. 

I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  it  was,  said 
Vivaldi ;  but,  be  it  who  it  may,  I  hope  soon  to 
be  better  acquainted  with  him,  and  to  tell  him 
truths  so  strong,  that  he  shall  not  be  permitted 
even  to  affect  the  misunderstanding  of  them. 

You  will  do  right,  if  you  have  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  him,  observed  Schedoni. 

Vivaldi  believed  that  he  had  now  detected 
Schedoni,  who  seemed,  by  his  countenance,  to 
betray  a  consciousness  that  Vivaldi  had  reason 
for  complaint  against  the  stranger. 

Vivaldi  added,  If  you  know  that  I  have  any 
cause  of  complaint  against  that  brother,  this  must 
be  by  other  means  than  by  my  words ;  Ihave  not 
expressed  cither  complaint  or  resentment. 

Except  by  your  voice  and  eye,  signor,  replied 
Schedoni,  dryly.  When  a  man  is  vehement  and 
disordered,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  he  feels 
resentment,  and  that  he  has  cause  of  complaint, 
either  real  or  imaginary.  As  I  have  not  the  ho- 
nour of  being  acquainted  with  the  subject  you 
allude  to,  I  cannot  decide  to  which  of  the  two 

I  have  never  been  in  doubt  as  to  that,  aaid 
Vivaldi,  haughtily ;  and  if  I  had,  you  will  par- 
don me,  holy  fath'er,  but  I  should  not  have  re- 
quested your  decision.  My  injuries  are,  alns  ! 
too  real ;  and  I  now  think  it  is  also  too  certain 
to  whom  I  may  attribute  them.  The  secret  ad- 
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r,  who  steals  into  the  bosom  of  a  family  only 
to  poison  its  repose — the  informer—the  base 
asperser  of  innocence,  stand  reTealed  to  me  in 

one  person. 

Vivaldi  delivered  these  words  with  a  temper- 
ed energy,  at  once  dignified  and  pointed,  which 
seemed  to  strike  directly  to  the  heart  of  Sche- 
doni ;  but,  whether  it  were  his  conscience,  or 
his  pride,  that  took  the  alarm,  did  not  certainly 
appear.  Vivaldi  believed  the  former.  A  dark 
malignity  overspread  the  features  of  the  monk  ; 
and,  at  that  moment,  Vivaldi  thought  he  beheld 
a  man,  whose  passions  might  impel  him  to  the 
perpetration  of  almost  any  crime,  how  hideous 
soever.  He  recoiled  from  him,  as  if  he  had  sud- 
denly seen  a  serpent  in  his  path,  yet  stood  ga- 
zing on  his  face,  with  an  attention  so  wholly  oc- 
cupied, as  to  be  unconscious  that  he  did  so.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  evil  power,  once  attributed  to 
the  eye  of  envious  malice,  held  him  in  fascina- 
tion to  the  monk.* 

Schedoni  almost  instantly  recovered  himself; 
his  features  relaxed  from  their  first  expression, 
and  that  portentous  darkness  passed  away  from 
his  countenance ;  but  with  a  look  that  was  still 
stern  and  haughty,  he  said,  Signor,  however  ig- 
norant I  may  be  of  the  subject  of  your  discon- 
tent, I  cannot  misunderstand  that  your  resent- 
ment is,  to  some  extent  or  other,  directed  against 
myself  as  the  cause  of  it.  Yet  I  will  not  sup- 
pose, signor,— I  say  I  will  not  suppose,  raising 
bis  voice  significantly,  that  you  nave  dared  to 
brand  me  with  the  ignominious  titles  you  have 
just  uttered  ;  but— 

I  have  applied  them  to  the  author  of  my  in- 
juries, interrupted  Vivaldi ;  you,  father,  can  best 
inform  me  whether  they  were  applied  to  your- 
self. 

I  have  then  nothing  to  complain  of,  said  Sche- 
doni, adroitly,  and  with  a  sudden  calmness  that 
surprised  Vivaldi.  If  you  directed  them  against 
the  author  of  your  injuries,  whatever  they  may 
be,  I  am  satisfied. 

The  seeming  complacency  with  which  he  spoke 
this  renewed  the  doubts  of  Vivaldi,who  thought  it 
nearly  impossible  that  a  man,  conscious  of  guilt, 
could  assume,  under  the  verv  charge  of  it,  the 
tranquil  and  dignified  air  which  the  confessor 
now  displayed.  He  began  to  accuse  himself  of 
having  condemned  him  with  passionate  rashness, 
and  gradually  became  shocked  at  the  indecorum 
of  his  conduct  towards  a  man  of  Schedoni's  age 
and  sacred  profession.  Those  expressions  of 
countenance  which  had  so  much  alarmed  him, 
he  was  now  inclined  to  think  the  effect  of  a  jea- 
lous and  offended  honour,  and  he  almost  forgot 
the  malignity  which  had  mingled  with  Sche- 
doni's pride,  in  sorrow  for  the  offence  that  bad 
provoked  it.  Thus,  not  lesg  precipitate  in  his 
pity  than  his  anger,  and  ere  dutous  alike  to  the 


passion  of  the  moment,  he  was  now  as  eager  to 
apologise  for  bis  error,  as  he  had  been  hasty  in 
committing  it.  The  frankness  with  which  he 
apologized  for  and  lamented  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct,  would  have  won  an  easy  forgiveness 
from  a  generous  heart-  Schedoni  listened  with 
apparent  complacency,  and  secret  contempt.  He  . 
regarded  Vivaldi  as  a  rash  boy,  who  was  swayed 
only  by  his  passions ;  but,  while  he  suffered  deep 
resentment  for  the  evil  in  his  character,  he  felt 
neither  respect  nor  kindness  for  the  good,  for  the 
sincerity,  the  love  of  justice,  the  generosity, 
which  threw  a  brilliancy  even  on  his  foibles. 
Schedoni,  indeed,  saw  only  evil  in  human  na-  1 
ture.  / 

Had  the  heart  of  Vivaldi  been  less  generous, 
he  would  have  distrusted  the  satisfaction  which 
the  confessor  assumed,  and  have  discovered  the 
contempt  and  malignity  that  lurked  behind  the 
smile  wliich  now  masked  his  countenance.  The 
confessor  perceived  his  power,  and  the  character 
of  Vivaldi  seemed  to  he  before  him  as  a  map. 
He  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw,  every  line  and  fea- 
ture of  its  plan,  and  the  relative  proportions  of 
every  energy  and  weakness  of  its  nature.  He  be- 
lieved also  he  could  turn  the  very  virtues  of  this 
young  man  against  himself,  and  he  exulted,  even 
while  the  smile  of  good-will  was  yet  upon  his 
countenance,  in  anticipating  the  moment  that 
should  avenge  him  for  the  past  outrage,  and 
which,  while  Vivaldi  was  ingenuously  lament- 
ing it,  he  had  apparently  forgotten. 

Schedoni  was  thus  ruminating  evil  against  Vi- 
valdi, and  Vivaldi  was  considering  how  ne  might 
possibly  make  Schedoni  atonement  for  the  af- 
front he  had  offered  him,  when  the  Marchesa 
returned  to  the  apartment ;  and  perceived  in  the 
honest  countenance  of  Vivaldi  some  symptoms 
of  the  agitation  which  had  passed  over  it ;  his 
complexion  was  flushed,  ana  his  brow  slightly 
contracted.  The  face  of  Schedoni  told  nothing 
but  complacency,  except  that  now  and  then, 
when  he  looked  at  Vivaldi,  it  was  with  half- 
shut  eyes,  that  indicated  treachery,  or,  at  least, 
cunning  and  ill-will. 

The  Marchesa,  with  displeasure  directed 
against  her  son,  inquired  the  reason  of  his  emo- 
tion ;  but  he,  stung  with  consciousness  of  his 
conduct  towards  the  monk,  could  neither  en- 
dure to  explain  it,  nor  to  remain  in  her  presence, 
and,  saying  that  he  would  confide  his  honour 
to  the  discretion  of  the  holy  father,  who  would 
speak  only  too  favourably  of  his  fault,  he  ab- 
ruptly left  the  room. 

When  he  had  departed,  Schedoni  gave,  with1 
seeming  reluctance,  the  explanation  which  the  I 
Marchesa  required,  but  was  cautious  not  to  I 
speak  too  favourably  of  Vivaldi's  conduct,  \ 
which,  on  the  contrary,  he  represented  as  much  \ 
more  insulting  than  it  really  was ;  and,  while  J 
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he  aggravated  the  offensive  part  of  it,  he  sup- 
pressed all  mention  of  the  candour  and  self-re- 
proach which  had  followed  the  charge.  Yet 
this  he  manaped  so  artfully,  that  he  appeared 
to  extenuate  Vivaldi's  errors,  to  lament  the  has- 
tiness of  his  temper,  and  to  plead  for  a  forgive- 
ness from  his  irritated  mother.    He  is  very 

rng,  added  the  monk,  when  he  perceived  that 
had  sufficiently  exasperated  the  Marchess 
against  her  son  ;  he  is  very  young,  and  youth 
is  warm  in  its  passions  and  precipitate  in  its 
judgments.  He  was,  besides,  jealous,  no  doubt, 
of  the  friendship,  vith  which  you  are  pleased 
to  honour  me;  and  it  is  natural  that  a  son 
should  be  jealous  of  the  attention  of  such  a 
mother. 

You  are  too  good,  father,  said  the  Marchess ; 
her  resentment  increasing  towards  Vivaldi  in 
proportion  as  Schedoni  exercised  his  artificial 
candour  and  meekness. 

It  is  true,  continued  the  confessor,  that  I  per- 
ceive all  the  inconveniences  to  which  my  attach- 
ment, I  should  say  my  duty,  to  your  family  ex- 
poses me;  but  I  willingly  submit  to  these,  while 
it  is  yet  possible  that  my  advice  may  be  a  mean 
of  preserving  the  honour  of  your  house  unsul- 
lied, and  of  saving  this  inconsiderate  young 
man  from  future  misery  and  unavailing  repent- 
ance. 

During  the  warmth  of  this  sympathy  in  re- 
sentment, the  Marchess  and  Scnedoni  mutual- 
ly, and  sincerely,  lost  their  remembrance  of  the 
unworthy  motives,  by  which  each  knew  the 
other  to  oe  influenced,  as  well  as  that  disgust, 
which  those  who  act  together  to  the  same  had 
end,  can  seldom  escape  from  feeling  towards 
their  associates.  The  Marchess,  while  she  com- 
mended the  fidelity  of  Schedoni,  forgot  his 
views  and  her  promises  as  to  a  rich  benefice  ; 
while  the  confessor  imputed  her  anxiety  for  the 
splendour  of  her  son's  condition  to  a  real  inte- 
rest in  his  welfare,  not  to  a  ruthless  care  of  her 
own  dignity.  After  mutual  compliments  had 
been  exchanged,  they  proceeded  to  a  long  con- 
sultation concerning  Vivaldi,  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  their  efforts  for  what  they  termed  his  pre- 
servation, should  no  longer  be  confined  to  re- 


CHAP.  V. 


What  if  it  he  a  poimn  which 
Subtly  h»th  miimU-red  i  


Vivau>i,  when  his  first  feelings  of  pity  and 
compunction  for  having  insulted  an  aged  man, 
the  member  of  a  sacred  profession,  were  past, 
and  when  he  looked  with  a  more  deliberate  eye 
upon  some  circumstances  of  the  confessor'6  man- 
ner, perceived  that  suspicion  was  again  gather- 
ing on  his  mind.   But,  regarding  this  as  a 


Bymptom  of  his  own  weakness,  rather  than  as 
a  hut  of  truth,  he  endeavoured,  with  a  mag- 
nanimous disdain,  to  reject  every  surmise  that 
boded  unfavourably  of  Schedoni. 

When  evening  arrived,  he  hastened  towards 
Altitri,  and  having  met  without  the  city,  ac- 
cording to  appointment,  a  physician,  upon  whose 
honour  and  judgment  he  thought  he  might  re- 
ly, they  proceeded  on  their  way  together.  Vi- 
valdi had  forgotten,  during  the  confusion  of  his 
last  interview  with  Ellena,  to  deliver  up  the 
key  of  the  garden  gate,  and  he  now  entered  it 
as  usual,  though  he  could  not  entirely  overcome 
the  reluctance  which  he  felt,  on  thus  visiting, 
in  secret,  and  at  night,  the  dwelling  of  Ellena. 
Under  no  other  circumstances,  however,  could 
the  physician,  whose  opinion  was  so  necessary 
to  his  peace,  be  introduced,  without  betraying  a 
suspicion,  which  must  render  her  unhappy,  pro- 
bably, for  ever. 

Beatrice,  who  had  watched  for  them  in  the 
portico,  led  the  way  to  the  chamber  where  the 
coqjse  was  laid  out ;  and  Vivaldi,  though  con- 
siderably affected  when  he  entered,  soon  reco- 
vered composure  enough  to  take  his  station  on 
one  side  of  the  bier,  while  the  physician  placed 
himself  on  the  other.  Unwilling  to  expose  his 
emotion  to  the  observation  of  a  servant,  and 
also  desirous  of  some  private  conversation  with 
the  physician,  he  took  the  lamp  from  Beatrice, 
and  dismissed  her.  As  the  light  glared  upon 
the  livid  face  of  the  corpse,  Vivaldi  gazed  with 
melancholy  surprise,  and  an  effort  of  reason  was 
necessary  to  convince  him,  that  this  was  the 
same  countenance  which  only  one  evening  ore- 
ceding  was  animated  like  his  own ;  which  had 
looked  upon  him  in  tears,  while,  with  anxiety 
the  most  tender,  Bianchi  had  committed  the 
happiness  of  her  niece  to  his  care,  and  had, 
alas !  too  justly  predicted  her  approaching  dis- 
solution. The  circumstances  of  that  scene  now 
appeared  to  him  like  a  vision,  and  touched  every 
fibre  of  his  heart.  He  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  trust  committed  to  him,  and, 
as  he  now  hung  over  the  pale  and  deserted  form 
of  Bianchi,  he  silently  renewed  his  solemn  vows 
to  Ellena,  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  her  de- 
parted guardian. 

Before  Vivaldi  had  courage  enough  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  physician,  who  was  still  viewing 
the  face  of  the  deceased  with  very  earnest  at- 
tention and  disapproving  countenance,  his  own 
suspicions  strengthened  from  some  circumstan- 
ces of  her  appearance ;  and  particularly  from, 
the  black  tint  that  prevailed  over  her  com-  ; 
plcxion,  it  seemed  to  nim,  that  her  death  had  * 
been  by  poison.    He  feared  to  break  a  silence, , 
which  prolonged  his  hope  of  the  contrary,  fee- 
ble though  it  was  ;  and  the  physician,  who 
probably  was  apprehensive  for  toe  consequence 
of  delivering  his  real  thought,  did  not  speak. 

I  read  your  opinion,  said  Vivaldi,  at  length, 
it  coincides  with  my  own. 
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I  know  not  as  to  tint,  •ignor,  replied  the 
physician,  though  I  think  I  perceive  what  is 
yours.  Appearances  are  unfavourable,  vet  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  from  them, 
that  it  is  as  you  suspect  There  tte  other  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  similar  appearances 
might  occur.' — He  gave  his  reasons  for  this  as- 
sertion, which  were  plausible  even  to  Vivaldi, 
and  concluded  with  requesting  to  apeak  with 
Beatrice ;  For  I  wish  to  understand ,  sain  he,  what 
was  the  exact  situation  of  this  lady  for  some 
hours  previous  to  her  decease. 

After  a  conversation  of  some  length  with 
Beatrice,  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  result- 
ing from  his  inquiries,  he  adhered  nearly  to  his 
former  assertions  ;  pronouncing  that  so  many 
contradictory  circumstances  appeared,  as  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  decide,  whether 
Bianchi  had  died  by  poison  or  otherwise,  fie 
stated  more  fully  than  he  hsd  done  before,  the 
reasons  which  must  render  the  opinion  of  any 
medical  person,  on  this  subject,  doubtful.  But, 
whether  it  were  that  he  feared  to  be  responsible 
for  a  decision,  which  would  accuse  some  person 
of  murder,  or  that  be  really  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Bianchi  died  naturally,  it  is  certain 
he  seemed  disposed  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion ; 
and  that  he  was  anxious  to  quiet  the  suspicions 
of  Vivaldi.  He  so  far  succeeded,  indeed,  as  to 
convince  him  that  it  would  be  unavailing  to 
pursue  the  inquiry,  and  almost  won  him  to  be- 
lieve, that  she  had  departed  according  to  the 
common  course  of  nature. 

Vivaldi,  having  lingered  awhile  over  the 
death-bed  oi  Bianchi,  and  taken  a  last  farewell 
of  her  silent  and  altered  form,  quitted  the  cham- 
ber and  the  house  as  softly  as  he  hsd  approach- 
ed, unobserved,  as  he  believed,  by  Ellena,  or 
any  other  person.  The  morning  dawned  over 
the  sea,  when  he  returned  into  the  garden,  and 
a  few  fishermen,  loitering  on  the  beach,  or  put- 
ting off  their  little  boats  from  the  shore,  were 
the  only  persons  visible  at  this  early  hour.  The 
time,  however,  was  past  for  renewing  the  in- 
quiry he  had  purposed  at  Paluzzi,  and  the 
brightening  dawn  warned  ftim  to  retire.  To 
/Naples,  tncrelore,  ne  returned,  witn  spirits 
somewhat  soothed  by  a  hope,  that  Bianchi  had 
not  fallen  prematurely,  and  by  the  certainty 
that  Ellena  was  well.  On  the  way  thither,  he 
parsed  the  fort  without  interruption,  and,  ha- 
ving parted  with  the  physician,  was  admitted 
into  his  father's  mansion  by  a  confidential  ser- 
vant. 


CHAP.  VI. 

For  hex*  have  beta 
Rome  six  oncvHi,  who  did  hide  their  feces 

Shakbspkakb. 

Ellin*,  on  thus  suddenly  losing  her  aunt, 


her  only  relative,  the  friend  of  her  whole  life, 
felt  as  if  left  alone  in  the  world.   But  it  was 
not  in  the  first  moments  of  affliction  that  this 
feeling  occurred.    Her  own  forlorn  situation  ! 
was  not  even  observed,  while  affection,  jpity,  I 
and  irresistible  grief  for  Bianchi,  occupied  her  J 
heart. 

Bianchi  was  to  be  interred  in  the  church  be- 
longing to  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  dells  Pie- 
ta.  The  body,  attired  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  and  decorated  with  flowers,  was 
carried  on  an  open  bier  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment, attended  only  by  priests  and  torch -bear- 
ers. But  Ellena,  not  enduring  thus  lightly  to 
part  with  the  relics  of  a  beloved  friend,  and 
being  restrained  by  custom  from  following  the 
corpse  to  the  grave,  repaired  first  to  the  con- 
vent, to  attend  the  funeral  service.  Her  sorrow 
did  not  allow  her  to  join  in  the  choral  sympho- 
nies of  the  nuns,  but  their  sacred  solemnity  was  1 
soothing  to  her  spirits,  and  the  tears  she  shed 
while  she  listened  to  the  lengthening  notes,  as- 
suaged the  force  of  grief. 

When  the  service  concluded,  she  withdrew 
to  the  parlour  of  the  Lady  Abbess,  who  mingled 
with  her  consolations  many  entreaties  that  El- 
lena would  make  the  convent  her  present  asylum, 
and  her  affliction  required  little  persuasion  on 
this  subject.  It  was  her  wish  to  retire  hither,  as 
to  a  sanctuary,  which  was  not  only  suitable  to  her 
particular  circumstances,  but  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  state  of  her  spirits.  Here  she 
believed  that  she  should  sooner  acquire  resigna- 
tion, and  regain  tranquillity,  than  in  a  place  less 
consecrated  by  religion  ;  and,  before  she  took 
leave  of  the  Abbess,  it  was  agreed  that  she  should 
be  received  as  a  boarder.    To  acquaint  Vivaldi 
With  her  intention  was,  indeed,  her  chief  mo- 
tive for  returning  to  Villa  Altieri,  after  this  her 
resolution  hsd  been  taken.   Her  affection  and 
esteem  had  been  gradual  in  their  progress,  and 
had  now  attained  a  degree  of  strength,  which 
promised  to  produce  the  happiness,  or  misery, 
of  her  whole  life.   The  sanction,  given  by  her 
aunt  to  this  choice,  and  particularly  the  very 
solemn  manner  in  which,  on  the  evening  pre- 
ceding her  death,  she  bequeathed  Ellcxa  to  Vi- 
valdi's care,  had  still  more  endeared  him  to  her 
heart,  and  imparted  a  sacredness  to  the  engage- 
ment, which  made  her  consider  him  as  her 
guardian  snd  only  surviving  protector.  The 
more  tenderly  she  lamented  her  deceased  rela- 
tive, the  more  tenderly  she  thought  of  Vivaldi  ; 
and  her  love  for  the  one  was  so  Intimately  con- 
nected with  her  affection  for  the  other,  that 
each  seemed  strengthened  and  exalted  by  the 
union. 

When  the  funeral  was  over,  they  met  st  Al- 
tieri 

He  was  neither  surprised  nor  averse  from  her 
withdrawing  awhile  to  a  convent ;  for  there 
was  a  propriety  in  retiring,  during  the  period 
of  her  grief,  from  a  home  whcTc  she  had  no 
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longer  a  guardian,  which  delicacy  seemed  to 
demand.  He  only  stipulated,  Out  he  might  be 
permitted  to  visit  her  in  the  parlour  of  the  con- 
vent, and  to  claim,  when  decorum  should  no 
longer  object  to  it,  the  hand  which  fiianchi  had 
resigned  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  that  he  yielded  to  this  ar- 
rangement without  complaining,  it  was  not  en- 
tirely  without  repining ;  but,  being  assured  by 
Ellena  of  the  worthiness  of  the  Abbess  of  the 
.Santa  Maria  della  Pieu,  he  endeavoured  to  si- 
lence the  secret  murmurs  of  his  heart  with  the 
conviction  of  his  judgment. 

Meanwhile,  the  deep  impression  made  by  his 
unknown  tormentor,  the  monk,  and  especially 
by  bis  prediction  of  the  death  of  Bianchi,  re- 
mained upon  his  mind,  and  he  once  more  deter- 
mined to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  true  nature 
of  this  portentous  visitant,  and  what  were  the 
motives  which  induced  him  thus  to  haunt  his 
footsteps  and  interrupt  his  peace.  He  was  awed 
by  the  circumstances  which  had  attended  the 
visitations  of  the  monk,  if  monk  it  mm ;  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  appearance,  and  departure ; 
by  the  truth  of  his  prophecies ;  and,  above  all, 
by  the  solemn  event  which  had  verified  his  last 
warning ;  and  his  imagination,  thus  elevated 
by  wonder  and  painful  curiosity,  was  prepared 
for  something  above  the  reach  of  common  con- 
jecture, and  beyond  the  accomplishment  of  hu- 
man agency.  His  understanding  was  sufficient- 
ly clear  and  strong  to  teach  him  to  detect  many 
errors  of  opinion,  that  prevailed  around  him,  as 
well  as  to  despise  the  common  superstitions  of 
his  country,  and,  in  the  usual  state  of  his  mind, 
he  probably  would  not  have  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  subject  before  him ;  but  his  pas- 
sions were  now  interested,  and  his  fancy  awa- 
kened, and,  though  he  was  unconscious  of  this 
propensity,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  been  some- 
what disappointed,  to  nave  descended  suddenly 
from  the  region  of  fearful  sublimity  to  which 
he  had  soared — the  world  of  terrible  shadows — 
to  the  earth,  on  which  he  daily  walked,  and  to 
an  explanation  simply  natural. 

He  designed  to  visit  again,  at  midnight,  the 
fortress  of  Paluzzi,  and  not  to  watch  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stranger,  but  to  carry  torches 
into  every  recess  of  the  ruin,  and  discover,  at 
least,  whether  it  was  haunted  by  other  human 
beings  than  himself.  The  chief  difficulty  which 
had  hitherto  delayed  him,  was  that  of  finding 
a  person  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  accom- 
pany him  in  the  search,  since  his  former  ad- 
venture had  warned  him  never  to  renew  it  alone. 
Signer  Bonarmo  persisted  absolutely,  and,  per- 
haps, wisely,  to  refuse  his  request  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and,  as  Vivaldi  had  no  other  acquaint- 
ance, to  whom  he  chose  to  give  so  much  expla- 
nation of  the  affair  as  might  induce  compliance, 
he  at  length  determined  to  take  with  bun  Pau- 
lo, his  own  servant. 

On  the  evening,  previous  to  the  day  of  Elle- 


na's  departure  to  the  Santa  della  Pieta,  Vivaldi 
went  to  Altieri,  to  bid  her  adieu.  During  this 
interview  his  spirits  were  more  than  usually  de- 
pressed j  and,  though  he  knew  that  her  retire- 
ment was  only  for  a  short  period,  and  had  as 
much  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  her  af- 
fection, a*  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  a  lover,  Vi- 
valdi felt  aa  if  he  was  parting  with  her  for  ever. 
A  thousand  vague  and  fearful  conjectures,  such 
aa  he  had  never  till  this  moment  admitted,  as- 
sailed him,  and  amongst  them,  it  appeared  pro- 
bable that  the  arts  of  the  nuns  might  win  her 
from  the  world,  and  sacrifice  her  to  the  cloister. 
In  her  present  state  of  sorrow  this  seemed  to 
be  even  more  than  probable,  and  not  all  the  as- 
surances which  Ellena  gave  him,  and  in  these 
parting  momenta  she  spoke  with  less  reserve 
than  she  had  hitherto  done,  could  entirely  re- 
assure his  mind. — It  should  seem,  Ellena,  by 
these  boding  fears,  said  he,  imprudently,  that  I 
am  parting  with  you  for  ever ;  I  feel  a  weight 
upon  my  heart  which  I  cannot  throw  off.  Yea 
I  consent  that  you  shall  withdraw  a  while  to 
this  convent,  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the 
step ;  and  I  ought,  also,  to  know  that  you  will 
soon  return ;  that  I  shall  soon  take  you  from 
its  walls  as  my  wife,  never  more  to  leave  me, 
never  more  to  pass  from  my  immediate  care  and 
tenderness.  I  ought  to  feel  assured  of  all  this  ; 
yet  so  apt  are  my  fears,  that  I  cannot  confide  in 
what  is  probable,  but  rather  apprehend  what  is 
possible.  And  is  it  then  possible  that  I  yet  may 
lose  you ;  and  is  it  only  probable  that  you  may 
be  mine  for  ever  ?  How,  under  such  circum- 
stances, could  I  weakly  consent  to  your  retire- 
ment? Why  did  I  not  urge  you  to  bestow  im- 
mediately those  indissoluble  bands,  which  no 
human  force  can  burst  asunder  ?  How  could  I 
leave  the  destiny  of  all  my  peace  within  the 
reach  of  a  possibility,  which  it  was  once  in  my 
power  to  have  removed  1  Which  it  «w#  in  my 
power  1 — It  is,  perhups,  still  in  ray  power.  6 
Ellena  1  let  the  severities  of  custom  yield  to 
the  security  of  my  happiness.  If  you  do  go  to 
the  Santa  Maria,  let  it  be  only  to  visit  its  altar ! 

Vivaldi  delivered  this  expostulation  with  a 
rapidity  that  left  no  pause  for  Ellena  to  inter- 
rupt him.  When,  at  length,  he  concluded,  she 
gently  reproached  him  for  doubting  the  conti- 
nuance of  her  regard,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe 
his  apprehensions  of  misfortune,  but  would  not 
listen  to  his  request.  She  represented,  that  not 
only  the  state  of  her  spirits  required  retirement, 
but  that  respect  to  the  memory  of  her  aunt  de- 
manded it ;  and  added  gravely,  that  if  he  had 
so  little  confidence  in  the  steadiness  of  her  opi- 
nions, as  to  doubt  the  constancy  of  her  affec- 
tion, and  for  so  short  a  period,  unless  her  vows 
were  secured  to  him,  he  had  done  imprudent- 
ly to  choose  her  for  the  companion  of  his  whole 
life. 

Vivaldi,  then  ashamed  of  the  weakness  he 
had  betrayed,  besought  her  forgiveness,  and  en- 
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deavoured  to  appease  apprehensions,  which  pas- 
sion only  made  plausible,  and  which  reason  re- 
proved ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  could  re- 
cover neither  tranquillity  nor  confidence ;  nor 
could  Ellena,  though  her  conduct  was  supported 
and  encouraged  by  justness  of  sentiment,  en- 
tirely remove  the  oppression  of  spirits  she  had 
felt  from  almost  the  first  moment  of  this  inter- 
view. They  parted  with  many  tears ;  and  Vi- 
valdi, before  he  finally  took  his  leave,  frequent- 
ly returned  to  claim  some  promise,  or  to  ascer- 
tain some  explanation,  till  Ellena  remarked, 
with  a  forced  smile,  that  these  resembled  eter- 
nal adieus,  rather  than  those  of  only  a  few 
days ;  an  observation  which  renewed  all  his 
alarm,  and  furnished  an  excuse  for  again  de- 
laying his  departure.  At  length  he  tore  him- 
self away,  and  left  the  Villa  Altieri ;  but,  as 
the  time  was  yet  too  early  to  suit  his  proposed 
inquiry  at  Paluzei,  he  returned  to  Naples. 

Ellena,  meanwhile,  endeavouring  to  dissipate 
melancholy  recollections  by  employment,  con- 
tinued busied  in  preparation  for  her  departure 
on  the  following  day,  till  a  late  hour' of  the 
night.  In  the  prospect  of  quitting,  though  only 
for  so  short  a  period,  the  home  where  she  had 
passed  almost  every  day  since  the  dawn  of  her 
earliest  remembrance,  there  was  something  me- 
lancholy, if  not  solemn.  In  leaving  these  well- 
known  scenes,  where,  it  might  be  said,  the 
shade  of  her  deceased  relative  seemed  yet  to 
linger,  she  was  quitting  all  vestige  of  her  late 
happiness,  all  note  of  former  years  and  of  pre- 
sent consolation  ;  and  Bhe  felt  as  if  going  forth 
into  a  new  and  homeless  world.  Her  affection 
for  the  place  increased  as  the  passing  time  di- 
minished, and  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  moment 
of  her  stay  would  be  precisely  that  in  which  the 
Villa  Altieri  would  be  most  valued. 

In  her  favourite  apartments  she  lingered  for 
a  considerable  time ;  and  in  the  room  where  she 
had  supped  on  the  night  immediately  preceding 
the  death  of  Signora  Bianchi,  she  indulged  many 
tender  and  mournful  recollections,  and  proba- 
bly would  have  continued  to  indulge  them  much 
longer,  had  not  her  attention  been  withdrawn  by 
a  sudden  rustling  of  the  foliage  that  surrounded 
the  window,  when,  on  raising  her  eyes,  she 
thought  she  perceived  some  person  pass  quickly 
from  before  it.  The  lattices  had*,  as  usual,  been 
left  open  to  admit  the  fresh  breeze  from  the  bay 
below,  but  she  now  rose  with  some  alarm  to 
close  them,  and  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  she 
heard  a  distant  knocking  from  the  portico,  and 
in  the  next  instant,  the  screams  of  Beatrice  in 
the  hall. 

Alarmed  for  herself,  Ellena  had,  however,  the 
courage  to  advance  to  the  assistance  of  her  old 
servant,  when,  on  entering  the  passage  leading 
to  the  hall,  three  men,  masked,  and  muffled  up 
in  cloaks,  appeared,  advancing  from  the  oppo- 
site extremity.  While  she  fled,  they  pursued 
her  to  the  apartment  she  had  quitted.  Her 


breath  and  her  courage  were  gone,  yet  she  strug- 
gled to  sustain  herself,  and  endeavoured  to  ask 
with  calmness  what  was  their  errand.  They 
gave  no  reply,  but  threw  a  veil  over  her  face, 
and,  seising  her  arms,  led  her  almost  unresist- 
ing, but  supplicating,  towards  the  portico. 

In  the  hall,  Ellena  perceived  Beatrice  bound 
to  a  pillar;  and  another  ruffian,  who  was  also 
masked,  watching  over  and  menacing  her,  not 
by  words,  but  by  gestures.  Ellena's  shrieks 
seemed  to  recall  the  almost  lifeless  Beatrice,  for 
whom  she  supplicated  as  much  as  for  herself; 
but  entreaty  was  alike  unavailing  for  each,  and 
Ellena  was  borne  from  the  house  and  through 
the  garden.  All  consciousness  had  now  forsa- 
ken her.  On  recovering,  Bhe  perceived  herself 
in  a  carriage,  which  was  driven  with  great  rapi- 
dity, and  that  her  arms  were  within  the  grasp 
of  some  persons,  whom,  when  her  recollection 
returned  more  fully,  she  believed  to  be  the  men 
who  had  carried  her  from  the  villa.  The  dark- 
ness prevented  her  from  observing  their  figures, 
and  to  all  her  questions  and  entreaties  a  death- 
like silence  was  observed. 

During  the  whole  night  the  carriage  proceed- 
ed rapidly,  stopping  only  while  the  horses  were 
changed,  when  Ellena  endeavoured  to  interest 
by  her  cries  the  compassion  of  the  people  at  the 
post-houses,  and  by  her  cries  only,  for  the  blinds 
were  closely  drawn.  The  postilions,  no  doubt, 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  these  people,  for  they 
were  insensible  to  her  distress,  and  her  imme- 
diate companions  soon  overcame  the  only  means 
that  had  remained,  by  which  she  could  make  it 
known. 

For  the  first  hours,  a  tumult  of  terror  and 
amazement  occupied  her  mind ;  but,  as  this  be- 
gan to  subside,  and  her  understanding  to  reco- 
ver its  clearness,  grief  and  despondency  min- 
gled with  her  fears.  She  saw  herself  separated  I 
from  Vivaldi,  probably  for  ever,  for  she  appre-  >  j 
hendedthat  the  strong  and  invisible  hand,  which 
governed  her  course,  would  never  relinquish  its  \ 
grasp  till  it  had  placed  her  irrecoverably  beyond  \ 
the  reach  of  her  lover.  A  conviction  that  she  should  \ 
see  him  no  more  came,  at  intervals,  with  such 
overwhelming  force,  that  every  other  consider-  ; 
ation  and  emotion  disappeared  before  it :  and  at  j 
these  moments  she  lost  all  anxiety  aa  to  the  place  : 
of  her  destination,  and  all  fear  as  to  her  personal 
safety. 

As  the  morning  advanced  and  the  heat  increa- 
sed, the  blinds  were  let  down  a  little  to  admit 
air,  and  Ellena  then  perceived,  that  only  two  of 
the 'men,  who  had  appeared  at  the  Villa  Altieri, 
were  in  the  carriage,  and  that  they  were  still 
disguised  in  cloaks  and  visors.  She  had  no 
means  of  judging  through  what  part  of  the  coun- 
try she  was  travelling,  for  above  the  small  open- 
ings which  the  blinds  left,  she  could  see  only 
the  towering  tops  of  mountains,  or  sometimes 
the  veiny  precipices  and  tangled  thickets,  that 
closely  impended  over  the  road. 
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About  noon,  as  she  judged  from  the  excessive 
beat,  the  carriage  stopped  at  a  post-house,  and 
ice-water  was  handed  through  the  window ; 
when,  as  the  blind  was  lowered  to  admit  it,  she 
perceived  herself  on  a  wild  and  solitary  plain, 
surrounded  by  mountains  and  woods.  The  peo- 
ple at  the  door  of  the  post-house  seemed  "  un- 
used to  pity  or  be  pitied."  The  lean  and  sal- 
low countenance  of  poverty  stared  over  their 
gaunt  bones,  and  habitual  discontent  had  fixed 
the  furrows  of  their  cheeks.  They  regarded  El- 
lena with  only  a  feeble  curiosity,  though  the  afflic- 
tion in  her  looks  might  have  interested  almost 
any  heart  that  was  not  corroded  by  its  own  suf- 
ferings ;  nor  did  the  masked  faces  of  her  com- 
panions excite  a  much  stronger  attention. 

EUena  accepted  the  cool  refreshment  offered 
her,  the  first  she  had  taken  on  the  road.  Her  com- 
panions, having  emptied  their  glasses,  drew  up 
thebhnd,and,notwithstandingthe  almost  intole- 
rableheatof  noon,  the  carriage  proceeded.  Faint- 
ing under  its  oppression,  Ellena  entreated  that 
the  windows  might  be  open,  when  the  men,  in 
compliance  with  their  own  necessity  rather  than 
with  her  request,  lowered  the  blinds,  and  she  had 
a  glimpseof  the  lofty  region  of  themoun  tains,  but 
of  no  object  that  could  direct  her  conjecture  con- 
cerning where  she  was.  She  saw  only  pinnacles 
and  vast  precipices  of  various-tinted  marbles, 
intermingled  with  scanty  vegetation,  such  as 
stunted  pinasters,  dwarf  oak,  and  holly,  which 
gave  dark  touches  to  the  many-coloured  cliffs, 
and  sometimes  stretched  in  shadowy  masses  to 
the  deep  valleys,  that,  winding  into  obscurity, 
seemed  to  invite  curiosity  to  explore  the  scenes 
beyond.  Below  these  bold  precipices  extended 
the  gloomy  region  of  olive-trees,  and  lower  still 
other  rocky  steeps  sunk  towards  the  plains,  bear- 
ing terraces  crowned  with  vines,  and  where  often 
the  artificial  soil  was  propped  by  thickets  of  ju- 
niper, pomegranate,  and  oleander. 

Ellena,  after  having  been  so  long  shut  in  dark- 
ness, and  brooding  over  her  own  alarming  circum- 
stances, found  temporary,  though  feeble  relief,  in 
once  more  looking  upon  the  face  of  nature  ;  till, 
her  spirits  being  gradually  revived  and  elevated 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  images  around  her,  she 
said  to  herself,  If  I  am  condemned  to  misery, 
surely  I  could  endure  it  with  more  fortitude  in 
scenes  like  these,  tlian  amidst  the  tamer  land- 
scapes of  nature  !  Here,  the  objects  seem  to  im- 
part somewhat  of  their  own  force,  their  own 
sublimity,  to  the  soul.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  while  we 
walk,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  amidst 
his  most  stupendous  works ! 

But  soon  after,  the  idea  of  Vivaldi  glancing 
athwart  her  memory,  she  melted  into  tears ;  the 
weakness,  however,  was  momentary, and  during 
the  rest  of  the  journey  she  preserved  a  strenu- 
ous equality  of  mind. 

It  was  when  the  heat  and  the  light  were  de- 
chning,  that  the  carriage  entered  a  rocky  defile, 
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which  shewed,  as  through  a  telescope  reversed, 
distant  plains,  and  mountains  opening  beyond, 
lighted  up  with  all  the  purple  splendour  of  the 
setting  sun.  Along  this  deep  and  shadowy  per- 
spective, a  river,  which  was  seen  descending 
among  the  cliffs  of  a  mountain,  rolled  with  im- 

Setuous  force,  fretting  and  foaming  amidst  the 
ark  rocks  in  its  descent,  and  then  flowing  in  a 
limpid  lapse  to  the  brink  of  other  precipices, 
whence  again  it  fell  with  thundering  strength  to 
the  abyss,  throwing  its  misty  clouds  of  spray 
high  in  the  air,  and  seeming  to  claim  the  sole 
empire  of  this  solitary  wild.  Its  bed  took  up 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  chasm,  which  some 
strong  convulsion  of  the  earth  seemed  to  have 
formed,  not  leaving  space  even  for  a  road  along 
its  margin.  The  road,  therefore,  was  carried 
high  among  the  cliffs  that  impended  over  the 
river,  and  seemed  as  if  suspended  in  air;  while 
the  gloom  and  vastness  of  the  precipices,  which 
towered  above  and  sunk  below  it,  together  with 
the  amazing  force  and  uproar  of  the  falling  wa- 
fers, combined  to  render  the  pass  more  terrific 
than  the  pencil  could  describe,  or  language  can 
express.  Ellena  ascended  it,  not  with  indiffe- 
rence but  with  calmness  ;  site  experienced  some- 
what of  a  dreadful  pleasure  in  looking  down  up- 
on the  irresistible  flood  :  but  this  emotion  was 
heightened  into  awe,  when  she  perceived  that 
the  road  led  to  a  slight  bridge,  which,  thrown 
across  the  chasm  at  an  immense  height,  united 
two  opposite  cliffs,  between  which  tile  whole 
cataract  of  the  river  descended.  The  bridge, 
which  was  defended  only  by  a  slender  railing, 
appeared  as  if  hung  amidst  the  clouds.  Ellena, 
while  she  was  crossing  it,  almost  forgot  her  mis- 
fortunes. Having  reached  the  opposite  side  of 
the  glen,  the  road  gradually  descended  the  pre- 
cipices for  about  half  a  mile,  when  it  opened  to 
extensive  prospects  over  plains  and  towards  dis- 
tant mountains— the  sunshine  landscape,  which 
had  long  appeared  to  bound  this  shadowy  pass. 
The  transition  was  as  the  passage  through  the 
vale  of  death  to  the  bliss  of  eternity ;  but  the 
idea  of  its  resemblance  did  not  long  remain  with 
Ellena.  Perched  high  among  the  clifls  of  a 
mountain,  which  might  be  said  to  terminate  one 
of  the  jaws  of  this  terrific  gorge,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  loftiest  of  a  chain  that  surrounded  the 
plains,  appeared  the  spires  and  long  terraces  of 
a  monastery  ;  and  she  soon  understood  that  her 
journey  was  to  conclude  there. 

At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  her  companions 
alighted,  and  obliged  her  to  do  the  same,  for  the 
ascent  was  too  steep  and  irregular  to  admit  of  a 
carriage.  Ellena  followed  unresistingly,  like  a 
lamb  to  the  sacrifice,  up  a  path  that  wound 
among  the  rocks,  and  was  coolly  over-shadowed 
by  thickets  of  almond  trees,  figs,  broad-leaved 
myrtle, and  ever-grccn  rose  bushes,  intermingled 
with  the  strawberry  tree,  beautiful  in  fruit  and 
blossoms,  the  yellow  jasmine,  the  delightful 
acacia  minmu,  and  a  variety  of  other  fragrant 
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plant*.    These  bowers  frequently  admitted  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  the  more  gigantic 

glimpses  of  the  glowing  country  below,  and  masses,  to  which  the  dubious  tint,  the  solemn 

sometimes  opened  to  expansive  views  bounded  obscurity,  that  began  to  prevail  over  them,  gave 

by  the  snowy  mountains  of  Abruzzo.  At  every  force  and  loftier  character.   The  silence  and 

step  were  objects,  which  would  have  afforded  deep  repose  of  the  landscape,  served  to  impress 

pleasure  to  a  tranquil  mind ;  the  beautiful  va-»  this  character  more  awfully  on  the  heart,  and 

negated  marbles,  that  formed  the  cliffs  immedi-  while  Ellena  eat  wrapt  in  the  though  tfulness  it  < 

ately  above,  their  fractured  masses  embossed  promoted,  the  vesper-service  of  the  monks, 

with  mo6Bes  and  flowers  of  every  vivid  hue  that  breathing  softly  from  the  cathedral  above,  came 

paints  the  rainbow ;  die  elegance  of  the  shrubs  to  her  ear ;  it  was  a  music  which  might  be  said  to  >. 

that  tufted,  and  the  majestic  grace  of  the  palms  win  on  silence,  and  was  in  perfect  unison  with  ' , 

which  waved  over  them,  would  have  charmed  her  feelings  ;  solemn,  deep,  and  full,  it  swelled 

almost  any  other  eye  than  Ellena's,  whose  spi-  in  holy  peals,  and  rolled  away  in  murmurs,  .' 

rit  was  wrapt  in  care,  or  than  those  of  her  com-  which  attention  pursued  to  the  last  faint  note 


panions,  whose  hearts  were  dead  to  feeling.  Par-  that  melted  into  air.  Ellena's  heart  owned  the 
tial  features  of  the  vast  edifice  she  was  approach-  power  of  this  high  minstrelsy  ;  and,  while  she 
ing,  appeared  now  and  then  between  the  trees ;  caught  for  a  moment  the  sweeter  voices  of  the 
the  tall  west  window  of  the  cathedral  with  the  nunsmingling  in  the  chorus,she  indulged  a  hope 
spires  that  overtopped  it ;  the  narrow-pointed  that  they  would  not  be  wholly  insensible  to  her 
roofs  of  cloisters ;  angles  of  the  insurmountable  sufferings,  and  that  she  should  receive  some  con- 
walls,  which  fenced  the  garden  from  the  preci-  sola ti on  from  sympathy  as  soft  as  these  tender- 
pices  below,  and  the  dark  portal  leading  into  breathing  strains  appeared  to  indicate, 
the  chief  court ;  each  of  these,  seen  at  intervals  She  had  rested  nearly  half  an  hour  on  the 
beneath  the  gloom  of  cypress  and  spreading  ce-  slope  of  turf  before  the  chapel,  when  Bhe  percei- 
dars,  seemed  as  if  menacing  the  unhappy  Elle-  veu,  through  the  twilight,  two  monks  descend- 
na  with  hints  of  future  suffering.  She  passed  ing  from  the  monastery  towards  the  spot  where 
several  shrines  and  images  half  hid  among  the  she  sat.  As  they  drew  near,  she  distinguished 
shrubs  and  the  cliffs ;  and,  when  she  drew  near  their  dress  of  grey  stuff,  the  hood,  the  shaven 
the  monastery,  her  companions  stopped  at  a  little  head,  where  only  a  coronet  of  white  hair  was 
chapel  which  stood  beside  the  path,  where,  af-  left,  and  other  ensigns  of  their  particular  order, 
ter  examining  some  papers,  an  act  which  she  ob-  On  reaching  the  chapel,  they  accosted  her  corn- 
served  with  surprise,  they  drew  aside,  as  if  to  panion,  with  whom  they  retired  a  few  paces,  and 
consult  respecting  herself.  Their  conversation  conversed.  Ellena  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the 
was  delivered  in  voices  so  low,  that  she  could  sound  of  her  conductor's  voice,  and  though  this 
not  catch  a  single  tone  distinctly,  and  it  is  pro-  was  but  faintly,  she  marked  it  well.  The  other 
bablc  that  if  she  could,  this  would  not  have  as-  ruffian  did  not  yet  appear,  but  it  seemed  evident 
sisted  her  in  conjecturing  who  they  were ;  yet  that  these  monks  had  left  the  convent  in  conse- 
the  profound  silence  that  they  had  hitherto  ob-  quence  of  his  information ;  and  sometimes,  when 


served  had  much  increased  her  curiosity,  now  she  looked  upon  the  taller  of  the  two,  she  fan- 
that  they  spoke.  cied  she  saw  the  person  of  the  very  man  whose 
One  of  them  soon  after  quitted  the  chapel  and  absence  she  had  remarked,  a  conjecture  which 

Inrocecded  alone  to  the  monastery,  leaving  El-  strengthened  while  she  more  accurately  noticed 
ena  in  the  custody  of  his  comrade,  whose  pity  him.  The  portrait  had  certainly  much  resera- 
■he  now  made  a  last,  though  almost  hopeless,  bUnce  in  height  and  bulk  ;  and  the  same  gaunt 
effort  to  interest.  He  replied  to  all  her  entrea-  awkwardness,  which  even  the  cloak  of  the  nif- 
ties only  by  a  waving  of  the  hand,  and  an  avert-  flan  had  not  entirely  shrouded,  obtruded  itself 
ed  face ;  and  she  endeavoured  to  meet  with  for-  from  under  the  folded  garments  of  the  recluse. 
titude  and  to  endure  with  patience  the  evil,  If  countenance,  too,  might  be  trusted,  this  same 
which  she  could  neither  avoid  nor  subdue.  The  friar  had  a  ruffian's  heart,  and  his  keen  and  cun- 
spot,  where  she  awaited  the  return  of  the  ruffian,  ning  eye  seemed  habitually  upon  the  watch  for 
was  not  of  a  character  to  promote  melancholy,  prey.  Hia  brother  of  the  order  shewed  nothing 
except,  indeed,  that  luxurious  and  solemn  kind  strongly  characteristic  either  in  his  face  or  raan- 
of  melancholy,  which  a  view  of  stupendous  ob-  ner. 

jeets  inspires.   It  overlooked  the  whole  extent       After  a  private  conversation  of  some  length, 

of  plains,  of  which  she  had  before  caught  par-  the  friars  approached  Ellena,  and  told  her,  that 

tial  scenes,  with  the  vast  chain  of  mountains,  she  must  accompany  them  to  the  convent ;  when 

which  seemed  to  form  an  insurmountable  ram-  her  disguised  conductor,  having  resigned  her  to 

part  to  the  rich  landscape  at  their  feet.   Their  them,  immediately  departed  and  descended  the 

towering  and  fantastic  summits,  crowding  toge-  mountain. 

ther  into  dusky  air,  like  flames  tapering  to  a  Not  a  word  was  utteredrby  either  of  the  party 
point,  exhibited  images  of  peculiar  grandeur,  as  they  pursued  the  steep  track,  leading  to  the 
while  each  minuter  line  and  feature  withdraw-  gates  of  this  secluded  edifice,  which  were  open- 
ing, at  this  evening  hour,  from  observation,  ed  to  them  by  a  lay-brother.   Ellena  entered  s 
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spacious  court.  Three  sides  of  this  were  en- 
closed by  lofty  buildings,  lined  with  ranges  of 
cloisters ;  the  fourth  opened  to  a  garden,  shaded 
with  avenues  of  melancholy  cypresB,  that  ex- 
tended to  the  cathedral,  whose  fretted  windows 
and  ornamented  spires  appeared  to  close  the  per- 
spective. Other  large  and  detached  buildings 
blurted  the  gardens  on  the  left,  while,  on  the 
right,  spacious  olive-grounds  and  vineyards 
spread  to  the  cliffs,  that  formed  a  barrier  to  all 
this  side  of  the  domain  of  the  convent. 

The  monk,  her  conductor,  crossed  the  court 
to  the  north  wing,  and  there  ringing  a  bell,  a 
door  was  opened  by  a  nun,  into  whose  hands 
Ellena  was  given.  A  significant  look  was  ex- 
changed between  the  devotees,  but  no  words ; 
the  friar  departed,  and  the  nun,  still  silent,  con- 
ducted her  through  many  solitary  passages, 
where  not  even  a  distant  foot-fall  echoed,  and 
whose  walls  were  roughly  painted  with  subjects 
indicatory  of  the  severe  superstitions  of  the  place, 
tending  to  inspire  melancholy  awe.  EHena's 
hope  of  pity  vanished  as  her  eyes  glanced  over 
these  symbols  of  the  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  on  the  countenance  of  the  nun,  cha- 
racterized by  a  gloomy  malignity,  which  seem- 
ed ready  to  inflict  upon  others  some  portion  of 
the  unhappiness  she  herself  suffered.  As  she 
glided  forward  with  soundless  step,  her  white 
ilrajwry  floating  along  these  solemn  avenues,  and 
her  hollow  features  touched  with  the  mingled 
light  and  shadow,  which  the  partial  rays  of  a 
taper  she  held  occasioned,  she  seemed  like  a 
spectre  newly  risen  from  the  grave,  rather  than 
a  living  being.  These  passages  terminated  in 
the  parlour  of  the  Abbess,  where  the  nun  paused, 
ami,  turning  to  Ellena,  said,  It  is  the  liour  of 
vespers  ;  you  will  wait  here  till  our  lady  of  the 
convent  leaves  the  church;  she  would  speak 
with  you. 

To  what  saint  is  the  convent  dedicated,  said 
Ellena,  and  who,  sister,  presides  over  it  ? 

The  nun  gave  no  reply,  and  after  having  eyed 
the  forlorn  stranger  for  a  moment,  with  inquisi- 
tive ill-nature,  quitted  the  room.  The  unhappy 
Ellena  had  not  been  left  long  to  her  own  reflec- 
tions, when  the  Abbess  appeared ;  a  stately  lady, 
apparently  occupied  with  opinions  of  her  own 
importance,  and  prepared  to  receive  her  guest 
with  rigour  and  supercilious  haughtiness.  This 
Abbess,  who  was  herself  a  woman  of  some  dis- 
tinction, believed  that  of  all  possible  crimes, 
next  to  that  of  sacrilege,  offences  against  per- 
sons of  rank  were  least  pardonable.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that,  supposing  Ellena,  a 
young  woman  of  no  family,  to  nave  sought  clan- 
destinely to  unite  herself  with  the  noble  house 
of  Vivaldi,  she  should  feel  for  her,  not  only  dis- 
dain, but  indignation,  and  that  she  should  rea- 
dily consent,  not  only  to  punish  the  offender, 
but,  at  the  panic  time,  to  afford  means  of  pre- 
serving the  ancient  dignity  of  the  offended. 

I  understand,  said  the  Abbess,  on  whose  up- 

VOL.  X. 


pcarance  the  alarmed  Ellena  had  arisen,  1  un- 
derstand, said  she,  without  making  any  signal 
for  her  to  be  seated,  that  you  arc  the  young  per- 
son who  is  arrived  from  Naples. 

My  name  is  Ellena  di  Rosalba,  said  her  au- 
ditor, recovering  some  degree  of  courage  from 
the  manner  which  was  designed  to  depress  her. 

I  know  nothing  of  your  name,  replied  the  su- 
perior ;  I  am  informed  only  that  you  are  sent 
here  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  yourself  and  of 
your  duties.  Till  the  period  shall  be  passed  for 
which  you  arc  given  into  my  charge,  I  shall 
scrupulously  observe  the  obligations  of  the  trou- 
blesome office  which  my  regard  for  the  honour 
of  a  ttoble  family  has  induced  me  to  undertake. 

By  these  words,  the  author  and  the  motives 
of  thtB  extraordinary  transaction  were  at  once 
revealed  to  Fllena,  who  was  for  some  moments 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  horrors  that 
gathered  on  her  mind,  and  she  stood  silent  and 
motionless.  Fear,  shame,  and  indignation,  al- 
ternately assailed  her  ;  and  the  sting  of  offend- 
ed honour,  on  being  suspected  and  thus  accused 
of  having  voluntarily  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
and  sought  the  alliance  of  any  family,  esj>ecial- 
ly  of  one  who  disdained  her,  struck  forcibly  to 
her  heart,  till  the  pride  of  conscious  worth  re- 
vived her  courage  and  fortified  her  patience,  anil 
she  demanded  by  whose  will  she  had  been  torn 
from  her  home,  and  by  whose  authority  she 
was  now  detained,  as  it  appeared,  a  prisoner. 

The  Abbess,  unaccustomed  to  have  her  power 
opposed,  or  her  words  questioned,  was  for  a  mo- 
ment too  indignant  to  reply  ;  and  Ellena  obser- 
ved, but  no  longer  with  dismay,  the  brooding 
tempest  ready  to  burst  over  her  head.  It  is  I, 
only,  who  am  injured,  said  she  to  herself,  and 
shall  the  guilty  oppressor  triumph,  and  the  in- 
riocent  sufferer  sink  under  the  shame  that  be- 
longs only  to  guilt !  Never  will  I  yield  to  a 
weakness  so  contemptible.  The  consciousness 
of  deserving  well  will  recall  my  presence  of 
mind,  which,  permitting  me  to  estimate  the 
characters  of  my  oppressors  by  their  actions,  will 
enable  me  also  to  despise  their  power. 

I  must  remind  you,  said  the  Abbess,  at  length, 
that  the  questions  you  make  arc  unbecoming  in 
your  situation  ;  and  that  contrition  and  humi- 
lity arc  the  best  extenuations  of  error.  You  may 
withdraw. 

Ellena  forbore  to  make  farther  inquiry,  or  re- 
monstrance, and,  perceiving  that  reproach  would 
not  only  be  useless,  but  degrading  to  herself, 
site  immediately  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  Ab- 
bess, and  determined,  since  she  must  suffer*,  10 
suffer,  if  possible,  with  firmness  and  dignity. 

She  was  conducted  from  the  parlour  by  the 
nun  who  had  admitted  her,  and,  as  she  passed 
through  the  refectory  where  the  nuns,  just  re- 
turned from  the  vespers,  were  assembled,  their 
inquisitive  glances,  tlieir  smiles  and  busy  whis- 
pers, told  her,  that  i-hc  was  not  only  an  object 
of  curiosity,  but  of  suspicion,  and  that  link 
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sympathy  could  be  expected  from  hearts,  which 
even  the  offices  of  hourly  devotion  had  not  pu- 
rified from  the  malignant  envy  that  taught  them 
to  exalt  themselves  upon  the  humiliation  of 
others.  { 

The  little  room  to  which  Ellena  was  led,  and 
where,  to  her  great  satisfaction,  she  was  left 
alone,  rather  deserved  the  denomination  of  a 
cell  than  of  a  chamber ;  since,  like  those  of  the 
nuns,  it  had  only  one  small  lattice ;  and  a  mat- 
tress, one  chair,  and  a  table,  with  a  crucifix  and 
a  prayer-book,  were  all  its  furniture.  Ellena, 
as  she  surveyed  her  melancholy  habitation,  sup- 
pressed a  rising  sigh,  but  she  could  not  remain 
unaffected  by  recollections,  which,  on  this  view 
of  her  altered  state,  crowded  to  her  mind ;  nor 
think  of  Vivaldi  far  away,  perhaps  forever,  and 
probably  even  ignorant  of  her  destination,  with- 
out bitter  tears.    But  she  dried  them,  as  the 
idea  of  the  Marchess  obtruded  on  her  thoughts, 
for  other  emotions  than  those  of  grief  possessed 
her.    It  was  to  the  Marchess  that  she  especial- 
ly attributed  her  present  situation  ;  and  it  now 
appeared  that  the  family  of  Vivaldi  had  not  only 
been  reluctant,  but  absolutely  averse  from  a  con- 
nexion with  hers,  contrary  to  the  suggestions 
of  Signora  Bianchi,  who  had  represented,  that 
it  might  be  supposed  only,  from  their  known 
character,  that  they  would  disapprove  of  the  al- 
liance, but  would,  of  course,  be  reconciled  to  an 
event,  which  their  haughtiest  displeasure  never 
could  revoke.    This  discovery  of  their  absolute 
rejection  awakened  all  the  proper  pride,  which 
the  mistaken  prudence  of  her  aunt,  and  her  af- 
fection for  Vivaldi,  had  lulled  to  rest ;  and  she 
now  suffered  the  most  acute  vexation  and  re- 
morse for  having  yielded  her  consent  to  enter 
clandestinely  into  any  family.    The  imaginary 
honours  of  so  noble  an  alliance  vanished,  when 
the  terms  of  obtaining  them  were  considered ; 
and  now  that  the  sound  mind  of  Ellena  was 
left  to  its  own  judgment,  she  looked  with  infi- 
nitely more  pride  and  preference  upon  the  in- 
dustrious means,  which  had  hitherto  rendered 
her  independent,  than  on  all  distinction  which 
might  be  reluctantly  conferred.  The  conscious- 
ness of  innocence,  which  had  supported  her  in 
the  presence  of  the  superior,  l>egan  to  falter. 
Her  accusation  was  partly  just,  said  Ellena,  and 
I  deserve  punishment,  since  I  could,  even  for  a 
moment,  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  desiring 
an  alliance,  which  I  knew  would  be  unwilling- 
ly conferred.    But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  re- 
trieve my  own  esteem  by  asserting  my  inde- 
pendence, and  resigning  Vivaldi  for  ever.  By 
resigning  him  !  by  abandoning  him  who  loves 
me, — abandoning  him  to  misery  !  Him,  whom 
I  cannot  even  think  of  without  tears, — to  whom 
my  vows  have  been  given, — who  may  claim  me 
by  the  sacred  remembrance  of  my  dying  friend, 
— him,  to  whom  my  whole  heart  is  devoted ! 
O !  miserable  .niter native! — that  I  can  no  long- 
er act  justly,  but  at  the  expense  of  all  ray  fu- 


ture happiness ! — Justly  !  And  would  it  then  be 
just  to  abandon  him,  who  is  willing  to  resign 
everything  for  me, — abandon  him  to  ceaseless 
sorrow,  that  the  prejudices  of  his  family  may  be 
gratified  ? 

Poor  Ellena  perceived  that  she  could  not  obey 
the  dictates  of  a  iust  pride,  without  such  oppo-  i 
sition  from  her  heart  as  she  had  never  experi-  ; 
enced  before.    Her  affections  were  now  too 
deeply  engaged  to  permit  her  to  act  with  firm- 
ness, at  the  price  of  long-suffering.   The  con- 
sideration of  resigning  Vivaldi  was  so  very  grie- 
vous, that  she  could  scarcely  endure  to  pause 
upon  it  for  a  moment ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  she  thought  of  his  family,  it  appeared  that 
she  never  could  consent  to  make  a  part  of  it. 
She  would  have  blamed  the  erroneous  judgment 
of  Signora  Bianchi,  whose  persuasions  had  so 
much  assisted  in  reducing  her  to  the  present  al- 
ternative, had  not  the  tenderness  with  which 
she  cherished  her  memory,  rendered  this  im- 
possible.   All  that  now  remained  for  her  was, 
to  endeavour  patiently  to  endure  present  evils, 
which  she  could  not  conquer ;  for,  to  forsake 
Vivaldi  as  the  price  of  liberty,  should  liberty 
be  offered  her  on  such  terms,  or  to  accept  him 
in  defiance  of  honourable  pride,  should  he  ever 
effect  her  release,  appeared  to  her  distracted 
thoughts  almost  equally  impracticable.  But,  as 
the  probability  of  nis  never  being  able  to  dis- 
cover her  abode  returned  to  her  consideration, 
the  anguish  she  suffered  told  how  much  more 
she  dreaded  to  lose  than  to  accept  Vivaldi,  and 
that  love  was,  after  all,  the  most  powerful  af- 
fection of  her  heart. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Vivaldi,  meanwhile,  ignorant  of  what  had 
occurred  at  Villa  Altieri,  repaired,  as  he  had 
proposed,  to  Paluzzi,  attended  by  his  servant 
Paulo.  It  was  deep  night  before  he  left  Naples, 
and  so  anxious  was  he  to  conceal  himself  from 
observation,  that,  though  Paulo  carried  a  torch, 
he  did  not  permit  it  to  be  lighted  till  after  he 
Bhould  have  remained  some  time  within  the 
arch- way,  thinking  it  most  prudent  to  watch  a 
while  in  secret  for  his  unknown  adviser,  before 
he  proceeded  to  examine  the  fort. 

His  attendant,  Paulo,  was  a  true  Neapolitan,  I 
shrewd,  inquisitive,  insinuating,  adroit ;  pos-  \ 
sensing  much  of  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  together 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  humour,  which 
displayed  itself  not  so  much  in  words,  as  in  his 
manner  and  countenance,  in  the  archness  of  his 
dark,  penetrating  eye,  and  in  the  exquisite  adap- 
tation of  his  gesture  to  his  idea.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished favourite  with  his  master,  who,  if  he 
liad  not  humour  himself,  hail  a  keen  relish  of 
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it  in  other*,  and  who  certainly  did  possess  wit,  terrupted  Vivaldi,  I  forbid  you  to  tell  this  won- 

with  all  its  lively  accompaniments,  in  an  emi-  derful  talc,  which,  however,  seems  somewhat  too 

nent  degree.  Vivaldi  hact  been  won  by  the  naU  big  to  rest  within  your  brain. 

vete  and  humour  of  this  man,  to  allow  him  an  The  story  would  fain  expand  itself  to  yours, 

unusual  degree  of  familiarity  in  conversation  ;  signor,  said  Paulo  ;  and,  as  I  did  not  absolutely 

and,  as  they  now  walked  together  towards  Pa-  promise  to  conceal  it,  I  am  very  willing  to  tell 

luzzi,  he  unfolded  to  Paulo  as  much  of  his  for-  it 

mer  adventure  there  as  he  judged  necessary  to  Proceed,  then,  said  Vivaldi ;  but  let  m 


interest  his  curiosity  and  excite  his  vigilance,  more  caution  you  to  speak  low. 
The  relation  did  both.   Paulo,  however,  natu-       You  are  obeyed,  signor.    You  must  know, 

rally  courageous,  was  incredulous  to  superstition  then,  maestro,  that  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the 

of  any  kind  ;  and,  having  quickly  perceived  festival  of  Santo  Marco,  and  about  six  years 


that  his  master  was  not  altogether  indisposed  to 
attribute  to  a  supernatural  cause  the  extraordi-  Peace  !  said  Vivaldi. — They  were  silent ;  but 
nary  occurrences  at  Paluszi,  he  began,  in  his  everything  remaining  still,  Paulo,  after  some 
manner,  to  rally  him  ;  but  Vivaldi  was  not  in  a  time,  ventured  to  proceed,  though  in  a  yet  low- 
temper  to  endure  jesting  ;  his  mood  was  grave,  cr  whisper.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Santo 
even  to  solemnity,  and  he  yielded,  though  re-  Marco,  and  when  the  last  bell  had  rung,  that  a 
luctantly,  to  the  awe,  which,  at  intervals,  re-  person— He  stopped  again,  for  a  rustling  sound 
turned  upon  him  with  the  force  of  a  magical  passed  near  him. 

spell,  binding  up  all  his  faculties  to  sternness,  You  are  too  late,  said  a  sudden  voice  beside 

and  fixing  them  in  expectation.  While  he  was  Vivaldi,  who  instantly  recognized  the  thrilling 

nearly  regardless  of  defence  against  human  accents  of  the  monk — It  is  past  midnight ;  she 

agency,  his  servant  was,  however,  preparing  for  departed  an  hour  ago.    Look  to  your  steps  ! 

that  alone ;  and  very  properly  represented  the  Though  thrilled  by  this  well-known  voice, 

imprudence  of  going  to  Paluzzi  in  darkness.  Vi-  Vivaldi  scarcely  yielded  to  his  feelings  for  a  nio- 

valdi  observed,  that  they  could  not  watch  for  ment,  but,  checking  the  question,  w  Inch  would 

the  monk  otherwise  than  in  darkness,  since  the  have  asked,  Who  departed  ?  he,  by  a  sudden 

torch  which  lighted  them  would  also  warn  him,  spring,  endeavoured  to  seize  the  intruder,  while 

and  be  had  very  particular  reasons  for  watching,  Paulo,  in  the  first  hurry  of  his  alarm,  fired  a 

before  he  proceeded  to  examine.   He  added,  pistol,  and  then  hastened  for  the  torch.  So 

that,  after  a  certain  time  had  elapsed,  the  torch  certainly  did  Vivaldi  believe  himself  to  have 

might  be  lighted  at  a  neighbouring  cottage,  leaped  upon  the  spot  whence  the  voice  proceed- 

Paulo  objected,  that  in  the  meanwhile  the  per-  ed,  that,  on  reaching  it,  he  instantly  extended 

son  for  whom  they  watched  might  escape  ;  and  his  arms,  and  searching  around,  expected  every 

Vivaldi  compromised  the  affair.  The  torch  was  moment  to  find  his  enemy  in  his  grasp.  Dark- 

lighted,butconcealedwithinahollowofthcclifl8,  ness  again  baffled  his  attempt, 

that  bordered  the  road,  and  the  sentinels  took  You  are  known,  cried  Vivaldi ;  you  shall  see 

their  station  in  darkness,  within  the  deep  arch,  me  at  the  Santa  del  Pianto ! — What,  ho !  Paulo, 

near  the  spot  where  Vivaldi  had  watched  with  the  torch  ! — the  torch  ! 

Bonarmo.   As  they  did  this,  the  distant  chime  Paulo,  swift  as  the  wind,  appeared  with  it. 

of  a  convent  informed  Vivaldi  that  midnight  He  passed  up  those  steps  in  the  rock,  signor ; 

was  turned.   The  sound  .recalled  to  his  mind  I  saw  the  skirts  of  his  garments  ascending  ! 

the  words  of  Schedoni,  concerning  the  vicinity  Follow  me,  then,  said  Vivaldi,  mounting  the 

of  the  convent  of  the  Black  Penitents  to  Paluz-  steps. — Away,  avray,  maestro  !  said  Paulo,  ira- 

zi,  and  he  asked  Paulo,  whether  tins  was  the  patiently  ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  name  no  more 

chime  of  that  convent.  Paulo  replied  that  it  was,  the  convent  of  the  Santa  del  Pianto  ;  our  lives 

and  that  a  remarkable  circumstance  had  taught  may  answer  it ! 

him  to  remember  the  Santa  del  Pianto,  or  Our  He  followed  to  the  terrace  above,  where  Vi- 

Lady  of  Tears.— The  place,  signor,  would  inte-  valdi,  holding  high  the  torch,  looked  round  for 

rest  you,  said  Paulo ;  for  there  are  some  odd  the  monk.    The  place,  however,  as  far  as  his 


stories  told  of  it ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,    eye  could  penetrate,  was  forsaken  and  silent, 
unknown  monk  must  be  one  of  that  socie-    The  glare  of  the  torch  enlightened  only  the  rude 


ty,  his  conduct  is  so  strange.  walls  of  the  citadel,  some  points  of  the  cliff  be- 

You  believe,  then,  that  I  am  willing  to  give  low,  and  some  tall  pines  that  waved  over  them, 

faith  to  wonderful  stories,  said  Vivaldi,  smiling,  leaving  in  doubtful  gloom  many  a  recess  of  the 

But  what  have  you  heard  that  is  so  extraordi-  ruins,  and  many  a  tangled  thicket  that  spread 

ry  respecting  this  convent  ?  Speak  low,  or  we  among  the  rocks  beyond, 
y  be  discovered.  Do  you  perceive  any  person,  Paulo  ?  said  Vi- 


valdi, waving  the  torch  in  the  air  to  rouse  the 


Why,  signor,  the  story  is  not  generally  known, 

said  Paulo,  in  a  whisper ;  I  half  promised  never  flam 

to  reveal  it  Among  those  arches  on  the  left,  signor,  those 

\     If  you  are  under  any  promise  of  secrecy,  in-  arches  that  stand  duskily  beyond  the  citadel,  I 
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thought  I  saw  a  »hadowy  sort  of  figure  pass. 
He  might  be  a  ghost  by  his  silence,  for  aught  I 
know,  maestro ;  but  he  seems  to  have  a  good 
mortal  instinct  in  taking  care  of  himself,  and  to 
have  as  swift  a  pair  of  heels  to  assist  in  carrying 
him  off,  as  any  lazzaro  in  Naples  need  desire. 

Fewer  words,  and  more  caution !  said  Vivaldi, 
lowering  the  torch,  and  pointing  it  towards  the 

Quarter  which  Paulo  had  mentioned.    Be  vigi- 
int,  and  tread  lightly. 
You  are  obeyed,  signor  ;  but  their  eyes  will 
inform  them,  though  their  ears  refuse,  while  we 
hold  a  light  to  our  own  steps. 

Peace  with  this  buffoonery !  said  Vivaldi, 
somewhat  sternly ;  follow  in  silence,  and  be  on 
your  guard. 

Paulo  submitted,  and  they  proceeded  towards 
the  range  of  arches,  which  communicated  with 
the  building,  whose  singular  structure  had  for- 
merly arrested  the  attention  of  Bonarmo,  and 
whence  Vivaldi  himself  had  returned  with  such 
unexpected  precipitancy  and  consternation. 

On  perceiving  the  place  he  was  approaching, 
he  suddenly  stopped,  and  Paulo,  observing  his 
agitation,  and  probably  not  relishing  the  adven- 
ture, endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  farther 
research : — For  we  know  not  who  may  inhabit 
this  gloomy  place,  signor,  or  their  numbers,  and 
we  are  only  two  of  us  after  all !  Besides,  signor, 
it  was  through  that  door,  yonder ;  and  he  point- 
ed to  the  very  spot  whence  Vivaldi  had  so  fear- 
fully issued ;  through  that  door,  that  I  fancied, 
just  now,  I  saw  something  pass. 

Are  you  certain,  as  to  this  ?  said  Vivaldi,  with 
increased  emotion.    What  was  its  form  ? 

It  was  so  dusky  thereabout,  maestro,  that  I 
could  not  distinguish. 

Vivaldi's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  building, 
and  a  violent  conflict  of  feelings  seemed  to  shake 
his  soul.  A  few  seconds  decided  it.  J  will  go. 
on,  said  he,  and  terminate,  at  any  hazard,  this 
state  of  intolerable  anxiety.  Paulo,  pause  a  mo- 
ment, and  consider  well  whether  you  can  depend 
on  your  courage,  for  it  may  be  severely  tried. 
If  you  can,  descend  with  me  in  silence,  and  I 
warn  you  to  be  wary ;  if  you  cannot,  I  will  go 
alone. 

It  is  too  late  now,  signor,  to  ask  myself  that 
question,  replied  Paulo,  with  a  submissive  air  ; 
and  if  I  had  not  settled  it  long  ago,  I  should 
not  have  followed  you  thus  far.  My  courage, 
signor,  you  never  doubted  before. 

Come  on,  then,  said  Vivaldi.  He  drew  his 
sword,  and  entering  the  narrow  door-way,  the 
torch,  which  he  had  now  resigned  to  Paulo, 
shewed  a  stone  passage,  that  was,  however,  in- 
terminable to  the  eye. 

As  they  proceeded,  Paulo  observed,  that  the 
walls  were  stained  in  several  places  with  what 
appeared  to  be  blood,  but  jlrudcntly  forbore  to 
point  this  out  to  his  master,  observing  the  strict 
injunction  of  silence  he  hud  received. 

Vivaldi  stepped  cautiously,  and  often  paused 


to  listen,  after  which  he  went  oh  with  a  quicker 
pace,  making  signs  only  to  Paulo  to  follow,  and 
be  vigilant  The  passage  terminated  in  a  stair- 
case, that  seemed  to  lead  to  vaults  below.  Vi- 
valdi remembered  the  light,  which  had  former- 
ly appeared  there,  and,  as  recollection  of  the 
past  gathered  on  his  mind,  he  faltered  in  his 
purpose. 

Again  he  paused,  looked  back  upon  Paulo, 
but  was  going  forward,  when  Paulo  himself 
seized  his  arm. — Stop  !  signor,  said  he  in  a  low 
voice;  do  you  not  distinguish  a  figure  stand- 
ing yonder,  in  the  gloom  r 

Vivaldi  looked  onward,  and  perceived,  indis- 
tinctly, something  as  of  human  form,  but  mo- 
tionless and  silent.  It  stood  at  the  dusky  ex- 
tremity of  the  avenue,  near  the  stair-case.  Its 
garments,  if  garments  they  were,  were  dark ; 
but  its  whole  figure  was  so  faintly  traced  to  the 
eye,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
this  was  the  monk.  Vivaldi  took  the  light,  and 
held  it  forward,  endeavouring  to  distinguish  the 
object  before  he  ventured  farther ;  but  the  in- 
quiry was  useless,  and  resigning  the  torch  to 
Paulo,  he  rushed  on.  When  he  reached  the 
head  of  the  stair-case,  however,  the  form,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  was  gone.  Vivaldi  bad  heard 
no  footstep.  Paulo  pointed  out  the  exact  spot 
where  it  had  stood,  but  no  vestige  of  it  appeared. 
Vivaldi  called  loudly  upon  the  monk,  but  he 
heard  only  the  lengthening  echoes  of  his  own 
voice  revolving  among  the  chambers  below,  and, 
after  hesitating  a  while  on  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
he  descended. 

Paulo  had  not  followed  down  many  steps, 
when  he  called  out,  It  is  there  !  signor  ;  I  see 
it  again  !  and  now  it  flits  away  through  the  door 
that  opens  to  the  vaults ! 

Vivaldi  pursued  so  swiftly,  that  Paulo  could 
scarcely  follow  fast  enough  with  the  light ;  and, 
as  at  length  he  rested  to  take  breath,  he  per- 
ceived himself  in  the  same  spacious  chamber  to 
which  he  had  formerly  descended.  At  this  mo- 
ment Paulo  perceived  his  countenance  change. 
You  are  ill,  signor,  said  he.  In  the  name  of  our 
holy  saint,  let  us  quit  this  hideous  place.  Its 
inhabitants  can  be  nothing  good,  and  no  good 
can  come  of  our  remaining  here. 

Vivaldi  made  no  reply ;  he  drew  breath  with 
difficulty,  and  his  eyes  remained  fixed  on  the 

ground,  till  a  noise,  like  the  creaking  of  a  heavy 
inge,  rose  in  a  distant  part  of  the  vault.  Paulo 
turned  his  eyes,  at  the  same  instant,  towards  the 
place  whence  it  came,  and  they  both  perceived  a 
door  in  the  wall  slowly  opened,  and  immediate- 
ly closed  again,  as  it  the  person  within  had 
feared  to  be  discovered.  Each  believed,  from 
the  transient  view  he  had  of  it,  that  this  was  the 
same  figure  which  had  appeared  on  the  stair- 
case, and  that  it  was  the  monk  himself.  Reani- 
mated by  this  belief,  Vivaldi's  nerves  were  in- 
stantly re-braced,  and  he  sprang  to  the  door 
wliich  was  unfastened,  and  yielded  immediately 
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to  his  impetuous  hand.  You  shall  not  deceive 
me  now,  cried  he,  as  he  entered ;  Paulo,  keep 
guard  at  the  door  ! 

He  looked  round  the  second  vault,  in  which 
he  now  found  himself,  but  no  person  appeared ; 
he  examined  the  place,  and  particularly  the 
walls,  without  discovering  any  aperture,  either 
of  door  or  window,  by  which  the  figure  could 
have  quitted  the  chamber  ;  a  strongly  grated 
casement,  placed  near  the  roof,  was  all  that  ad- 
mitted air,  and  probably  light  Vivaldi  was 
astonished !  Have  you  seen  anything  pass  ?  said 
he  to  Paulo. 

Nothing,  maestro,  replied  the  servant. 

This  is  almost  incredible,  exclaimed  Vivaldi ; 
'tis  certain  this  form  can  be  nothing  human  ! 

If  so,  signor,  observed  Paulo,  why  should  it 
fear  us  ?  as  surely  it  does ;  or  why  should  it 
have  fled? 

That  is  not  so  certain,  rejoined  Vivaldi ;  it 
may  have  fled  only  to  lead  us  into  evil.  But 
bring  hither  the  torch  ;  here  is  something  in  the 
wall,  which  I  would  examine. 

Paulo  obeyed.  It  wjs  merely  a  ruggedness  in 
the  stones,  not  the  partition  of  a  door,  that  had 
excited  his  curiosity.  This  is  inexplicable !  ex- 
claimed Vivaldi,  after  a  long  pause.  What  mo- 
tive could  any  human  being  nave  for  thus  tor- 
menting me  ? 

Or  any  being  superhuman,  either,  my  signor  ? 
said  Paulo. 

I  am  warned  of  evils  that  await  me,  continued 
Vivaldi,  musing ;  of  events,  that  are  regularly 
fulfilled  ;  the  being  who  warns  me,  crosses  my 
path  perpetually,  yet,  with  the  cunning  of  a  de- 
mon, as  constantly  eludes  my  grasp,  and  baffles 
my  pursuit !  It  is  incomprehensible,  by  what 
means  he  glides  thus  away  from  my  eye,  and 
fades,  as  if  into  air,  at  my  approach  f  He  is  re- 
peatedly in  my  presence,  yet  is  never  to  be 
found ! 

It  is  most  true,  signor,  said  Paulo,  that  he  is 
never  to  be  found,  and  therefore  let  me  entreat 
you  to  give  up  the  pursuit.  This  place  is  enough 
to  make  one  believe  in  the  horrors  of  purgatory ! 
Let  us  go,  signor. 

What  but  spirit  could  have  quitted  this  vault 
so  mysteriously,  continued  Vivaldi,  not  attend- 
v  ing  to  Paulo ;  what  but  spirit  

I  would  fain  prove,  said  the  servant,  that  sub- 
stance can  quit  it  as  easily  ;  I  would  fain  eva- 
porate through  that  door  myself. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  the  words,  when  the 
door  closed,  with  a  thundering  clap  that  echoed 
through  all  the  vaults ;  and  Vivaldi  and  Paulo 
stood  for  a  moment  aghast !  and  then  both  hast- 
ened to  open  it,  and  to  leave  the  place.  Their 
consternation  may  be  easily  conceived,  when 
they  found  that  all  their  efforts  at  the  door  were 
ineffectual.  The  thick  wood  was  inlaid  with 
solid  bars  of  iron ;  and  was  of  such  unconquer- 
able strength,  that  it  evidently  guarded  what 


had  been  designed  for  a  prison,  and  appeared  to 
be  the  keep  or  dungeon  of  the  ancient  fort. 

Ah,  signor  mio !  said  Paulo,  if  this  was  a  spi- 
rit, 'tis  plain  he  knew  we  were  not  so,  by  his 
luring  us  hither.  Would  we  could  exchange 
natures  with  him  for  a  moment !  for  I  know  not 
how,  as  mere  mortal  men,  we  can  ever  squeeze 
ourselves  out  of  this  scrape.  You  must  allow, 
maestro,  that  this  was  not  one  of  the  evils  he 
warned  you  of ;  or,  if  he  did,  it  was  through  my 
organs,  for  I  entreated  you  

Peace,  good  Signor  Buffo !  said  Vivaldi ;  a 
truce  with  this  nonsense,  and  assist  in  searching 
for  some  means  of  escape. 

Vivaldi  again  examined  the  walls,  and  as  un- 
successfully as  before ;  but  in  one  corner  of  the 
vault  lay  an  object,  which  seemed  to  tell  the  fate 
of  one  who  had  been  confined  here,  and  to  hint 
his  own  ;  it  was  a  garment  covered  with  blood. 
Vivaldi  and  his  servant  discovered  it  at  the  same 
instant ;  and  a  dreadful  foreboding  of  their  own 
destiny  fixed  them,  for  some  moments,  to  the 
spot.  Vivaldi  first  recovered  himself,  when,  in- 
stead of  yielding  to  despondency,  all  his  facul- 
ties were  aroused  to  devise  some  means  for 
escaping;  but  Paulo's  hopes  seemed  buried  be- 
neath the  dreadful  vestments,  upon  which  he 
still  gazed.  Ah,  my  signor !  said  he,  at  length, 
in  a  faltering  accent,  who  shall  dare  to  raise 
that  garment  ?  What  if  it  should  conceal  the 
mangled  body  whose  Mood  has  stained  it ! 

Vivaldi,  shudderingly,  turned  to  look  at  it 
again. 

It  moves !  exclaimed  Paulo ;  I  see  it  move ! 
as  he  said  which,  he  started  to  the  opposite,  side 
of  the  chamber.  Vivaldi  stepped  a  few  paces 
back,  and  as  quickly  returned ;  when,  determi- 
ned to  know  the  event  at  once,  he  raised  the 
garment  upon  the  point  of  his  sword,  and  per- 
ceived, beneath,  other  remains  of  dress,  heaped 
high  together,  while  even  the  floor  below  was 
stained  with  gore. 

Believing  that  fear  had  deceived  the  eyes  of 
Paulo,  Vivaldi  watched  this  horrible  spectacle 
for  some  time,  but  without  perceiving  the  least 
motion  ;  when  he  became  convinced,  that  not 
any  remains  of  life  were  shrouded  beneath  it, 
and  that  it  contained  only  articles  of  dress,  which 
had  belonged  to  some  unfortunate  person,  who 
had  probably  been  decoyed  hither  for  plunder, 
and  afterwards  murdered.  Tlus  belief,  and  the 
repugnance  he  felt  to  dwell  upon  the  spectacle, 
prevented  him  from  examining  farther,  and  he 
turned  away  to  a  remote  part  of  the  vault.  A 
conviction  of  his  own  fate  and  of  bis  servant's 
filled  his  mind  for  a  while  with  despair.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  been  ensnared  by  robbers, 
till,  as  he  recollected  the  circumstances  which 
had  attended  his  entrance,  and  the  several  pe- 
culiar occurrences  connected  with  the  arch-way, 
this  conjecture  seemed  highly  improbable.  It 
was  unreasonable,  that  robbers  should  have  ta- 
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ken  the  trouble  to  decoy,  when  they  might  at 
first  have  seized  him  ;  still  more  so,  that  they 
would  liave  persevered  so  long  in  the  attempt ; 
and  most  of  all,  that,  when  he  had  formerly 
been  in  their  power,  they  should  have  neglected 
their  opportunity,  and  suffered  him  to  leave  the 
ruin  unmolested.  Yet,  granting  that  all  this, 
improbable  as  it  was,  were,  however,  possible, 
the  solemn  warnings  and  predictions  of  the 
monk,  so  frequently  delivered  and  so  faithfully 
fulfilled,  could  have  no  connexion  with  the 
schemes  of  banditti.  It  appeared,  therefore,  that 
Vivaldi  was  not  in  the  hands  of  robbers ;  or,  if 
he  were,  thst  the  monk,  at  least,  had  no  con- 
nexion with  them ;  yet  it  was  certain  that  he 
had  just  heard  the  voice  of  this  monk  beneath  the 
arch ;  that  his  servant  had  said,  he  saw  the  vest- 
ments of  one  ascending  the  steps  of  the  fort ; 
and  that  they  had  both  reason,  afterwards,  to 
believe  it  was  his  shadowy  figure,  which  they 
had  pursued  to  the  very  chamber  where  they 
were  now  confined. 

As  Vivaldi  considered  all  these  circumstances, 
his  perplexity  increased,  and  he  was  more  than 
ever  inclined:  to  believe,  that  the  form,  which 
had  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  monk,  was 
something  superhuman. 

If  this  being  had  appeared  only,  said  he  to 
himself,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  thought  it  the 
perturbed  spirit  of  him,  who  doubtless  has  been 
murdered  here,  and  that  it  led  me  hither  to  dis- 
cover the  deed,  that  his  bones  might  be  removed 
to  holy  ground ;  but  this  monk,  or  whatever  it 
is,  was  neither  silent,  nor  apparently  anxious 
concerning  himself ;  he  spoke  only  of  events 
connected  with  my  peace,  and  predicted  of  the 
future,  as  well  as  reverted  to  the  past !  If  he 
had  either  hinted  of  himself,  or  had  been  wholly 
silent,  his  appearance  and  his  manner  of  eluding 
pursuit  are  so  extraordinary,  that  I  should  have 
yielded,  for  once,  perhaps,  to  the  tales  of  our 
grandfathers,  and  thought  he  was  the  spectre  of 
a  murdered  person. 

As  Vivaldi  expressed  his  incredulity,  however, 
he  returned  to  examine  the  garment  once  more, 
when,  as  he  raised  it,  he  observed,  and  what  had 
before  escaped  his  notice,  black  drapery  mingled 
with  the  heap  beneath ;  and,  on  lifting  this  also 
on  the  point  of  the  sword,  he  perceived  part  of 
the  habiliment  of  a  monk  !  He  started  at  the 
discovery,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  apparition  which 
had  so  long  been  tempting  his  credulity.  Here 
were  the  vest  and  scajmlary,  rent  and  stained 
with  blood !  Having  gazed  for  a  moment,  he  let 
them  drop  itpon  the  heap  ,•  when  Paulo,  who 
had  been  silently  observing  him,  exclaimed, — 
Signor !  that  should  be  the  garment  of  the  de- 
mon who  led  us  hither.  Is  it  a  winding-sheet 
for  us,  maestro  ?  Or  was  it  one  for  the  body  he 
inhabited  while  on  earth  ? 

Neither,  I  trust,  replied  Vivaldi,  endeavour- 
ing to  command  the  perturbation  he  suffered, 


and  turning  from  the  spectacle ;  therefore,  we 
will  try  once  more  to  regain  our  liberty. 

This  was  a  design,  however,  beyond  his  ac- 
complishment ;  and,  having  again  attacked  the 
door,  raised  Paulo  to  the  grated  window,  and 
vociferated  for  release  with  his  utmost  strength, 
in  which  he  was  very  ably  seconded  by  Paulo, 
he  abandoned,  for  the  present,  all  farther  at- 
tempts, and,  weary  and  desponding,  threw  him- 
self on  the  ground  of  the  dungeon. 

Paulo  bitterly  lamented  his  master's  rashness  . 
in  penetrating  to  this  remote  spot,  and  bewailed 
the  probability  of  their  being  famished. 

For,  supposing,  signor,  that  we  were  not  de- 
coyed hither  for  plunder  and  butchery,  and  sup- 
posing that  we  are  not  surrounded  by  malicious 
spirits,  which  San  Januarius  forbid  I  should 
take  upon  me  to  affirm  is  impossible !  supposing 
all  this,  signor,  yet  still  there  remains  almost  a 
certainty  of  our  being  starved  to  death  ;  for  how 
is  it  possible  that  anybody  can  hear  our  cries,  in 
a  place  so  remote  from  all  resort,  and  buried, 
as  one  may  say,  under  ground,  as  this  is  ? 

Thou  art  an  excellent  comforter,  said  Vival- 
di, groaning. 

You  must  allow,  signor,  that  you  are  even 
with  me,  replied  Paulo ;  and  that  you  are  as  ex- 
cellent a  conductor. 

V  ivaldi  gave  no  answer,  but  lay  on  the  ground, 
abandoned  to  agonizing  thought.  He  had  now 
leisure  to  consider  the  late  words  of  the  monk, 
and  to  conjecture,  for  he  was  in  a  mood  for  con- 
jecturing the  worst,  that  they  not  only  alluded 
to  Ellena,  but  that  his  saying,  she  had  departed 
an  hour  ago,  was  a  figurative  manner  of  telling 
that  she  had  died  then :  This  was  a  conjecture, 
which  dispelled  almost  all  apprehension  for  him- 
self. He  started  from  the  ground,  and  paced 
his  prison  with  quick  and  unequal  steps ;  it  was 
now  no  longer  a  heavy  despondency  that  op- 
pressed him,  but  an  acute  anxiety  that  stung 
him,  and,  with  the  tortures  of  suspense,  brought 
also  those  of  passionate  impatience  and  horror 
concerning  the  fate  of  Ellena.  The  longer  he 
dwelt  upon  the  possibility  of  her  death,  the 
more  probable  it  appeared.  This  monk  had  al- 
ready forewarned  him  of  the  death  of  Bianchi ; 
and,  when  he  recollected  the  suspicious  circum- 
stances which  had  attended  it,  his  terrors  for 
Ellena  increased.  The  more  he  yielded  to  his 
feelings,  the  more  violent  they  became,  till,  at 
length,  his  ungovernable  impatience  and  appre- 
hensions arose  almost  to  frenzy. 

Paulo  forgot,  for  a  while,  his  own  situation 
in  the  superior  sufferings  of  his  master,  and 
now,  at  least,  endeavoured  to  perform  the  offi- 
ces of  a  comforter ;  fat  he  tried  to  calm  Vivaldi's 
mind,  by  selecting  the  fairest  circumstances  for 
hope,  which  the  subject  admitted,  and  be 
passed  without  noticing,  or,  if  noticing,  only 
lightly  touched  upon,  the  most  prominent  pos- 
sibilities of  evil.  His  roaster,  however,  was  in- 
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Ft-nsiblc  to  all  he  said,  till  he  mentioned  again 
the  convent  del  Pianto ;  and  this  subject,  as  it 
seemed  connected  with  the  monk,  who  had 
hinted  the  fate  of  Ellena,  interested  the  un- 
happy Vivaldi,  who  withdrew  a  while  from  his 
own  reflections,  to  listen  to  a  recital,  which 
might  assist  his  conjectures. 

Paulo  complied  with  his  command,  but  not 
without  reluctance.  He  looked  round  the  empty 
vault,  as  if  he  feared  that  some  person  might  be 
lurking  in  the  obscurity,  who  would  overhear, 
and  even  answer  him. 

We  are  tolerably  retired  here  too,  signor,  &aid 
he,  recollecting  himself,  one  may  venture  to 
talk  secrets  with  little  danger  of  being  disco- 
vered. However,  maestro,  it  is  best  to  make 
matters  quite  sure ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  will 
please  to  take  a  seat  on  the  ground,  I  will  stand 
beside  you,  and  relate  all  I  know  of  the  Convent 
of  Our  Lady  of  Tears;  which  is  not  much, 
lifter  all. 

Vivaldi  having  seated  himself,  and  bidden 
Paulo  do  the  same,  the  servant  began  in  a  low 
voice : — It  was  on  the  vigil  of  the  Santo  Marco, 
just  after  the  last  vesper-bell  had  tolled — You 
never  was-  at  the  Santa  Maria  del  Pianto,  signor, 
or  you  would  know  what  a  gloomy  old  church 
it  has — It  was  in  a  confessional  in  one  of  the 
side  aisles  of  this  church,  and  just  after  the  last 
bell  had  ceased,  that  a  person,  so  muffled  up, 
that  neither  face  nor  > shape  could  be  distin- 
guished, came  and  placed  himself  on  the  steps 
of  one  of  the  boxes  adjoining  the  confessional 
chair ;  but  if  he  had  been  as  airily  dressed  as 
yourself,  signor,  he  might  have  been  iust  as 
well  concealed ;  for  that  dusky  aisle  is  lighted 
only  by  one  lamp,  which  hangs  at  the  end  next 
the  painted  window,  except  when  the  tapers  at 
the  shrine  of  St  Antonio  happen  to  be  burning 
at  the  other  extremity,  and  even  then  the  place 
is  almost  as  gloomy  as  this  vault.  But  that  is, 
no  doubt,  contrived  for  the  purpose,  that  people 
may  not  blush  for  the  sins  they  confess ;  and, 
in  good  faith,  this  is  an  accommodation  which 
may  bring  more  money  to  the  poor's  box,  for 
the  monks  have  a  shrewd  eye  that  way,  and — 

You  have  dropped  the  thread  of  your  story, 
said  Vivaldi. 

True,  signor ;  let  me  recollect  where  I  lost 
it.— Oh  !  at  the  steps  of  the  confessional ; — the 
stranger  knelt  down  upon  them,  and  for  some 
time  poured  such  groans  into  the  ear  of  the 
confessor,  as  were  heard  all  along  the  aisle. 
You  are  to  know,  signor,  that  the  brothers  of 
Santa  del  Pianto  are  of  the  order  of  Black  Pe- 
nitents ;  and  people  who  have  more  sins  than 
ordinary  to  confess,  sometimes  go  there,  to 
consult  with  the  grand  penitentiary  what  is  to 
be  done.  Now,  it  happened,  that  father  Ansaldo, 
the  grand  penitentiary  himself,  was  in  the 
chair,  as  is  customary  on  the  vigil  of  the  Santo 
Marco ;  and  he  gently  reproved  the  penitent,  for 
bewailing  so  loud,  and  bade  hiin  take  comfort ; 


when  the  other  replied  only  by  a  groan  deeper 
than  before,  but  it  was  not  so  loud,  and  then 
proceeded  to  confess.  But  what  he  did  confess, 
signor,  I  know  not  ;  for  the  confessor,  you 
know,  never  must  divulge,  except,  indeed,  on 
very  extraordinary  occasions.  It  was,  however, 
something  so  very  strange  and  horrible,  that 
the  grand  penitentiary  suddenly  quitted  the 
chair,  and,  before  he  reached  the  cloisters,  he 
fell  into  strong  convulsions.  On  recovering  him- 
self, he  asked  the  people  about  him  whether  the 
penitent,  who  had  visited  such  a  confessional, 
naming  it,  was  gone ;  adding,  that  if  he  were 
still  in  the  church,  it  was  proper  he  should  be 
detained.  He  described,  at  the  same  time,  as 
well  as  he  could,  the  sort  of  figure  he  liad  dimly 
seen  approaching  the  confessional  just  before 
he  had  received  the  confession,  at  recollecting 
which,  he  seemed  ready  to  go  oft*  again  into  his 
convulsions.  One  of  the  fathers,  who  had 
crossed  the  aisle,  on  his  way  to  the  cloisters, 
upon  the  first  alarm  of  Ansaldo's  disorder,  re* 
membered  that  a  person,  such  as  was  described, 
had  passed  him  nastily.  He  had  seen  a  tall 
figure,  muffled  up  in  the  habit  of  a  white  friar, 
gliding  Bwiftly  along  the  aisle,  towards  the  door, 
which  opened  into  the  outer  court  of  the  con- 
vent ;  but  he  was  himself  too  much  engaged  to 
notice  the  stranger  particularly.  Father  An- 
saldo thought  this  must  be  the  person ;  and  the 
porter  was  summoned,  and  asked  whether  he 
had  observed  such  an  one  pass.  He  affirmed 
that  he  had  not  seen  any  person  go  forth  from 
the  gate  within  the  but  quarter  of  an  hour  ; 
which  might  be  truo  enough,  you  know,  signor, 
if  the  rogue  had  been  off  his  post.  But  he  far- 
ther said,  that  no  one  had  entered,  during  the 
whole  evening,  habited  in  white,  as  the  stranger 
was  described  to  be :  so  the  porter  proved  him* 
self  to  be  a  vigilant  watchman ;  for  he  must 
have  been  fast  asleep  too,  or  how  could  this  per- 
sonage have  entered  the  convent,  and  left  it 
again,  without  being  seen  by  him ! 

In  white,  was  he?  said  Vivaldi;  if  he  had 
been  in  black,  I  should  have  thought  this  must 
have  been  the  monk,  my  tormentor. 

Why,  you  know,  signor,  that  occurred  to  me 
before,  observed  Paulo,  and  a  roan  might  easily 
change  his  dress,  if  that  were  all. 

Proceed,  said  Vivaldi. 

Hearing  this  account  from  the  porter,  conti- 
nued Paulo,  the  fathers  believed,  one  and  all, 
that  the  stranger  must  be  secreted  within  the 
walls ;  and  the  convent,  with  every  part  of  the 
precincts,  was  searched;  but  no  person  was 
found ! 

This  must  certainly  be  the  monk,  said  Vi- 
valdi, notwithstanding  the  difference  of  his  ha- 
bit ;  there  surely  cannot  be  two  beings  in  the 
world,  who  would  conduct  themselves  in  this 
same  mysterious  manner ! 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  low  sound,  which 
seemed,  to  his  distracted  fancy,  to  proceed  from 
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a  dying  person.  Paulo  also  heard  it ;  he  started, 
and  they  both  listened  with  intense  and  almost 
intolerable  expectation. 

Ah !  said  Paulo,  ut  length,  it  was  only  the 
wind. 

It  was  no  more,  said  Vivaldi,  proceed  there- 
fore. 

From  the  period  of  this  strange  confession, 
resumed  Paulo,  father  Ansaldo  was  never  pro- 
perly himself ;  he —  - 

Doubtless  the  crime  confessed  related  to  him- 
self, observed  Vivaldi. 

Why,  no,  signor,  I  never  heard  that  that  was 
the  case  ;  and  some  remarkable  circumstances 
which  followed,  seemed  to  prove  it  otherwise. 
About  a  month  after  the  time  I  have  men- 
tioned, on  the  evening  of  a  sultry  day,  when 
the  monks  were  retiring  from  the  last  ser- 
vice— 

Hark !  cried  Vivaldi. 

I  hear  whispers,  said  Paulo,  whispering  him- 
self. 

Be  still,  said  Vivaldi. 

They  listened  attentively,  and  heard  a  mur- 
muring as  of  voices ;  but  could  not  ascertain 
whether  they  came  from  the  adjoining  vault,  or 
arose  from  beneath  the  one  in  which  they  were. 
The  sound  returned  at  intervals ;  and  the  per- 
sons who  conversed,  whatever  they  were,  seem- 
ingly restrained  their  voices,  as  if  they  feared  to 
be  heard.  Vivaldi  considered  whether  it  were 
better  to  discover  himself,  and  call  for  assist- 
ance, or  to  remain  still. 

Remember,  signor,  said  Paulo,  what  a  chance 
we  have  of  being  starved,  unless  we  venture  to 
discover  ourselves  to  these  people,  or  whatever 
they  are. 

Venture !  exclaimed  Vivaldi.  What  has  such 
a  wretch  as  I  to  do  with  fear  ?  O  Ellena,  El- 
lcna! 

He  instantly  called  loudly  to  the  person  whom 
he  believed  he  had  heard,  and  was  seconded  by 
Paulo ;  but  their  continued  vociferations  availed 
*  them  nothing ;  no  answer  was  returned  ;  and 
even  the  indistinct  sounds  which  had  awakened 
their  attention,  were  heard  nojuore. 

Exhausted  by  their  efforts,  they  lay  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  dungeon,  abandoning  all  far- 
ther attempts  at  escape  till  the  morning  light 
might  assist  them. 

Vivaldi  had  no  farther  spirits  to  inquire  for 
the  remainder  of  Paulo's  narrative.  Almost 
despairing  for  himself,  he  could  not  feel  an  in- 
terest concerning  strangers ;  for  he  had  already 
perceived,  that  it  could  not  afford  him  informa- 
tion connected  with  Kllcna ;  and  Paulo,  who 
had  roared  himself  hoarse,  was  very  willing  to 
'  be  silent.  » 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Who  may  «ho  be  that  steal*  through  yonder  cloister. 
And,  as  the  beam  of  evening  tints  her  veil. 
Unconsciously  discloses,  faintly,  feature* 
Inform'd  with  the  high  soul  of  saintly  virtue  f 

During  several  days  after  Ellena's  arrival  at 
the  monastery  of  San  Stefano,  she  was  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  room.  The  door  was  locked 
upon  her,  and  not  any  person  appeared  except 
the  nun  who  brought  her  a  scanty  portion  of 
food,  and  who  was  the  same  that  had  first  ad- 
mitted her  into  that  part  of  the  convent  appro- 
priated to  the  Abbess. 

On  the  fourth  day,  when,  probably,  it  was 
believed  that  her  spirits  were  subdued  by  con- 
finement, and  by  her  experience  of  the  suffer- 
ing she  had  to  expect  from  resistance,  she  was 
summoned  to  the  parlour.  The  Abbess  was 
alone,  and  the  air  of  austerity  with  which  she 
regarded  Ellena,  prepared  the  latter  to  en- 
dure. 

After  an  exordium  on  the  heinousness  of  her 
offence,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  taking 
measures  to  protect  the  peace  and  dignity  of  a 
noble  family,  which  her  late  conduct  had  nearly 
destroyed;  the  Abbess  informed  her,  that  she 
must  determine  either  to  accept  the  veil,  or  the  j 
person  whom  the  Marchesa  tti  Vivaldi  had,  of  I  1  < .  r 
tier  great  goodness,  selected  for  her  husband.  "Jf% 

You  never  can  be  sufficiently  grateful,  added 
the  Abbess,  for  the  generosity  the  Marchesa  dis- 
plays, in  allowing  you  a  choice  on  the  subject. 
After  the  injury  you  have  endeavoured  to  in- 
flict upon  her  and  her  family,  you  could  not 
expect  that  any  indulgence  would  be  shewn 
you.  It  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  Mar- 
chesa would  have  punished  you  with  severity  ; 
instead  of  which,  she  allows  you  to  enter  into 
our  society  ;  or,  if  you  have  not  strength  of 
mind  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  renounce  a  sin- 
ful world,  she  permits  you  to  return  into  it, 
and  gives  you  a  suitable  partner  to  support  you 
through  its  cares  and  toils — a  parti>er  much 
more  suitable  to  your  circumstances  than  him 
to  whom  you  had  the  temerity  to  lift  your  eye. 

Ellena  blushed  at  this  coarse  appeal  to  her 
pride,  and  persevered  in  a  disdainful  silence. 
Thus  to  give  to  injustice  the  colouring  of  mer- 
cy, and  to  acts  most  absolutely  tyrannical  the 
softening  tints  of  generosity,  excited  her  honest 
indignation.  She  was  not,  however,  shocked  by  a 
discovery  of  the  designs  formed  against  her,  since, 
from  the  moment  of  her  arrival  at  San  Stefano, 
she  had  expected  something  terribly  severe,  and 
had  prepared  her  mind  to  meet  it  with  forti- 
tude ;  for  she  believed,  that,  so  supported,  she 
should  weary  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  and 
finally  triumph  over  misfortune.  It  was  only 
when  she  thought  of  Vivaldi  that  her  courage  • 
failed,  and  that  the  injuries  she  endured  seemed  j 
too  heavy  to  be  long  sustained. 
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You  arc  silent !  said  the  Abbess,  after  a  pause 
of  expectation.  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  you 
can  be  ungrateful  for  the  generosity  of  the 
Marchesa  ?  But,  though  you  may  at  present 
be  insensible  to  her  goodness,  I  wifi  forbear  to 
take  advantage  of  your  indiscretion,  and  will 
still  allow  you  liberty  of  choice.  You  may  re- 
tire to  your  chamber  to  consider  and  to  decide. 
But,  remember,  that  you  must  abide  by  the 
determination  you  shall  avow ;  and,  that  you 
will  be  allowed  no  appeal  from  the  alternative 
which  is  now  placed  before  you.  If  you  reject 
the  veil,  you  must  accept  the  husband  who  is 
offered  you. 

It  is  unnecessary,  said  Ellena,  with  an  air  of 
dignified  tranquillity,  that  I  should  withdraw 
for  the  purposes  of  considering  and  deciding. 
My  resolution  is  already  taken,  and  I  reject  each 
of  the  proposals.  I  will  neither  condemn  my- 
self to  a  cloister,  nor  to  the  degradation  with 
which  I  am  threatened  on  the  other  hand. 
Having  said  this,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  what- 
ever suffering  you  shall  inflict  upon  me ;  but 
be  assured,  that  my  own  voice  never  shall  sanc- 
tion the  evils  to  which  I  may  be  subjected, 
and  that  the  immortal  love  of  justice,  which 
fills  all  my  heart,  will  sustain  my  courage  no 
less  powerfully  than  the  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  my  own  character.  You  are  now  acquainted 
with  my  sentiments  and  my  resolutions :  I  shall 
repeat  them  no  more. 

The  Abbess,  whose  surprise  had  thus  long 
suffered  Ellena  to  speak,  still  fixed  upon  her  a 
stern  regard,  as  she  said,  Where  is  it  that  you 
have  learned  these  heroics,  and  acquired  the 
rashness,  which  thus  prompts  you  to  avow 
them  !  the  boldness  which  enables  you  to  in- 
sult your  superior,  a  priestess  of  your  holy  reli- 
gion, even  in  her  sanctuary ! 

The  sanctuary  is  profaned,  said  Ellena, 
mildly,  but  with  dignity  ;  it  is  become  a  prison. 
It  is  only  when  the  superior  ceases  to  respect 
the  precepts  of  that  holy  religion,  the  precepts 
which  teach  her  justice  and  benevolence,  that 
she  herself  is  no  longer  respected.  The  very 
sentiment  which  bids  us  revere  its  mild  and  be- 
neficent laws,  bids  us  also  reject  the  violators  of 
them ;  when  you  command  me  to  reverence  my 
religion,  you  urge  me  to  condemn  yourself. 

Withdraw,  said  the  Abbess,  rising  impatient- 
ly from  her  chair ;  your  admonition,  so  beco- 
mingly delivered,  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Ellena  willingly  obeyed,  and  was  led  back  to 
her  cell,  where  she  sat  down  pensively,  and  re- 
viewed her  conduct.  Her  judgment  approved  of 
the  frankness  with  which  she  had  asserted  her 
rights,  and  of  the  firmness  with  which  she  had 
reproved  a  woman,  who  had  dared  to  demand 
respect  from  the  very  victim  of  her  cruelty  and 
oppression.  She  was  the  more  satisfied  with  her- 
self, because  she  had  never,  for  an  instant,  for- 
gotten her  own  dignity  so  far,  as  to  degenerate 
into  the  vehemence  of  passion,  or  to  falter 
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with  the  weakness  of  fear.  Her  conviction  of 
the  Abbess's  unworthy  character  was  too  clear 
to  allow  Ellena  to  feel  abashed  in  her  presence ; 
for  she  regarded  only  the  censure  of  the  good, 
to  which  she  had  ever  been  as  tremblingly  alive, 
as  she  was  obdurately  insensible  to  that  of  the 
vicious. 

Ellena,  having  now  asserted  her  resolutions, 
determined  to  avoid,  if  possible,  all  repetition  of 
scenes  like  the  last,  ana  to  repel  by  silence  only, 
whatever  indignity  might  be  offered  her.  She 
knew  that  she  must  suffer,  and  she  resolved  to 
endure.  Of  the  three  evils  which  were  placed 
before  her,  that  of  confinement,  with  all  its  me- 
lancholy accompaniments,  appeared  consider- 
ably less  severe,  than  either  the  threatened  mar- 
riage, or  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  world ; 
either  of  which  would  devote  her,  during  life, 
to  misery,  and  that  by  her  own  act.  Her  choice, 
therefore,  had  been  easy,  and  the  way  was  plain 
before  her.  If  she  could  endure  with  calmness 
the  hardships  which  she  could  not  avoid,  half 
their  weight  would  be  unfelt ;  and  she  now  most 
strenuously  endeavoured  to  attain  the  strength 
of  mind  which  was  necessary  to  support  such 
equanimity. 

For  several  days  after  the  late  interview  with 
the  Abbess,  she  was  kept  a  close  prisoner;  but 
on  the  fifth  evening  she  was  permitted  to  attend 
vespers.  As  she  walked  through  the  garden  to 
the  chapel,  the  ordinary  freshness  of  the  open 
air,  and  the  verdure  of  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
were  luxuries  to  her,  who  had  so  long  been  re- 
stricted from  the  common  blessings  of  nature. 
She  followed  the  nuns  to  a  chapel  where  they 
usually  performed  their  devotions,  and  was  there 
seated  among  the  novices.  The  solemnity  of  the 
service,  and  particularly  of  those  parts  which 
were  accompanied  by  music,  touched  all  her 
heart,  and  soothed  and  elevated  her  spirit. 

Among  the  voices  of  the  choir,  was  one,  whose 
expression  immediately  fixed  her  attention  ; 
it  seemed  to  speak  a  loftier  sentiment  of  devo- 
tion than  the  others,  and  to  be  modulated  by 
the  melancholy  of  a  heart  that  had  long  since 
taken  leave  of  this  world.  Whether  it  swelled 
with  the  high  peal  of  the  organ,  or  mingled  in 
low  and  trembling  accents  with  the  sinking  cho- 
rus, Ellena  felt  that  she  understood  all  the  feel- 
ings of  the  breast  from  which  it  flowed ;  and 
she  looked  to  the  gallery  where  the  nuns  were 
assembled,  to  discover  a  countenance,  that  might 
seem  to  accord  with  the  sensibility  expressed  in 
the  voice.  As  no  strangers  were  admitted  to  the 
chapel,  some  of  the  sisters  had  thrown  back  their 
veils,  and  she  saw  little  that  interested  her  in 
their  various  faces  ?  but  the  figure  and  attitude 
of  a  nun,  kneeling  in  a  remote  part  of  the  gal- 
lery, beneath  a  lamp  which  threw  its  rays  aslant 
her  head,  perfectly  agreed  with  the  idea  she  had 
formed  of  the  singer,  and  the  sound  seemed  to 
approach  immediately  from  that  direction.  Her 
face  was  concealed  by  a  black  veil,  whose  trans- 
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parency,  however,  permitted  the  fairness  of  her 

complexion  to  appear ;  but  the  air  of  her  head, 
and  the  singularity  of  her  attitude,  for  she  was 
the  only  person  who  remained  kneeling,  suffi- 
ciently indicated  the  superior  degree  of  fervency 
and  penitence,  which  the  voice  had  expressed. 

"when  the  hymn  had  ceased,  she  rose  from 
her  knees,  and  Ellena,  soon  after,  observing  her 
throw  back  her  veil,  discovered,  by  the  lamp, 
which  shed  its  full  light  upon  her  features,  a 
countenance  that  instantly  confirmed  her  con- 
jecture. It  was  touched  with  a  melancholy  kind 
of  resignation  ;  yet  grief  seemed  still  to  occasion 
the  paleness  and  the  air  of  languor  that  prevail- 
ed over  it,  and  which  disappeared  only  when  the 
momentary  energy  of  devotion  seemed  to  lift  her 
spirit  above  this  world,  and  to  impart  to  it  some- 
what of  a  seraphic  grandeur.  At  those  moments, 
her  blue  eyes  were  raised  towards  Heaven,  with 
such  meek,  yet  fervent  love,  such  sublime  en- 
thusiasm, as  the  heads  of  Guido  sometimes  dis- 
play, and  which  renewed,  with  Ellens,  all  the 
enchanting  effects  of  the  voiceshe  had  just  heard. 

While  she  regarded  the  nun  with  a  degree  of 
interest,  which  rendered  her  insensible  to  every 
other  object  in  the  chapel,  she  fancied  she  could 
perceive  the  calmness  in  her  countenance  to  be 
that  of  despair,  rather  than  of  resignation  ;  for, 
when  her  thoughts  were  not  elevated  in  prayer, 
there  was  a  fixed  sadness  in  her  look,  too  ener- 
getic for  the  temper  of  mind  which  may  lead  to 
perfect  resignation.  It  had,  however,  much  that 
attached  the  sympathy  of  Ellena,  and  much 
that  seemed  to  speak  a  similarity  of  feeling. 
Ellena  was  not  only  soothed,  but  in  some  degree 
comforted,  while  she  gazed  upon  her ;  a  selfish- 
ness, which  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned,  when 
it  is  considered,  that  she  thus  knew  there  was 
one  human  being,  at  least,  in  the  convent,  who 
must  be  capable  of  feeling  pity,  and  willing  to 
administer  consolation.  Ellena  endeavoured  to 
meet  her  eye,  that  she  might  inform  her  of  the 
regard  she  had  inspired,  and  express  her  own 
unhanniness  ;  but  the  nun  was  so  entirely  en- 
gaged by  devotion,  that  she  did  not  succeed. 

As  they  left  the  chapel,  however,  the  nun 
passed  close  by  Ellena,  who  threw  back  her  veil, 
and  fixed  upon  her  a  look  so  supplicating  and 
expressive,  that  the  nun  paused,  and  in  her 
turn  regarded  the  novice,  not  with  surprise  only, 
but  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  com  passion. 
A  faint  blush  crossed  her  cheek,  her  spirits 
seemed  to  falter,  and  she  was  unwilling  to 
withdraw  her  eyes  from  Ellena  ;  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  she  should  continue  in  the  proces- 
sion, and,  bidding  her  farewell  by  a  smile  of  in- 
effable pity,  she  passed  on  to  the  court,  while 
Ellena  followed,  with  attention  still  fixed  upon 
the  sister,  who  soon  disappeared  beyond  the 
door- way  of  the  Abbess's  apartment ;  and  Ellena 
had  nearly  reached  her  own,  before  her  thoughts 
were  sufficiently  disengaged  to  permit  her  to  in- 
quire the  name  of  the  stranger. 


It  is  sister  Olivia  whom  you  mean,  perhaps, 
said  her  conductress. 

She  is  very  handsome,  said  Ellena. 

Many  of  the  sisters  are  so,  replied  Margari- 
tone,  with  an  air  of  pique. 

Undoubtedly,  said  Ellena ;  but  she,  whom  I 
mean,  has  a  most  touching  countenance ;  frank, 
noble,  full  of  sensibility ;  and  there  is  a  gentle 
melancholy  in  her  eye,  which  cannot  but  inte- 
rest all  who  observe  her. 

Ellena  was  so  fascinated  by  this  interesting 
nun,  that  she  forgot  she  was  describing  her  to  a 
person,  whose  callous  heart  rendered  her  in- 
sensible to  the  influence  of  any  countenance, 
except,  perhaps,  the  commanding  one  of  the 
Lady  Abbess ;  and  to  whom,  therefore,  a  de- 
scription of  the  fine  traits,  which  Ellena  felt, 
was  as  unintelligible  as  would  have  been  an 
Arabic  inscription. 

She  is  past  the  bloom  of  youth,  continued 
Ellena,  stul  anxious  to  be  understood  ;  but  she 
retains  all  its  interesting  graces,  and  adds  to 
them  the  dignity  of  

If  you  mean  that  she  is  of  middle  age,  inter- 
rupted Margaritone,  peevishly,  it  is  sister  Oli- 
via you  mention,  for  we  are  all  younger  than 
she  is. 

Ellena,  raising  her  eyes  almost  unconscioudy , 
as  the  nun  spoke  this,  fixed  them  upon  a  face 
sallow,  meagre,  seemingly  near  fifty  years  an  in- 
habitant of  this  world ;  and  she  could  scarcely 
suppress  the  surprise  she  felt,  on  perceiving 
such  wretched  vanity  lingering  among  the  chill* 
ed  passions  of  so  repulsive  a  frame,  and  within 
the  sequestered  shade  of  a  cloister.  Margaritone, 
still  jealous  of  the  praise  bestowed  on  Olivia,  re- 

SUed  all  farther  inquiry,  and,  having  attended 
lena  to  her  cell,  locked  her  up  for  the  night. 
On  the  following  evening  Ellena  was  again 
permitted  to  attend  vespers,  and,  on  the  way  to 
the  chapel,  the  hope  of  seeing  her  interesting  fa- 
vourite reanimated  her  spirits.  In  the  same 
part  of  the  gallery,  as  on  the  preceding  night, 
she  again  appeared,  and  kneeling  as  before,  be- 
neath the  lamp,  in  private  orison,  for  the  ser- 
vice was  not  begun. 

Ellena  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  impatience 
she  felt  to  express  her  regard,  and  to  be  noticed 
by  the  holy  sister,  till  she  should  have  finished. 
When  the  nun  rose,  and  observed  Ellena,  she 
lifted  her  veil,  and,  fixing  on  her  the  same  in- 
quiring eye,  her  countenance  brightened  into 
a  smile  so  full  of  compassion  and  intelligence, 
that  Ellena,  forgetting  the  decorums  of  the  place, 
left  her  seat  to  approach  her ;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  soul,  which  beamed  forth  in  that  smile,  had 
long  been  acquainted  with  hers.  As  she  advan- 
ced, the  nun  dropped  her  veil,  a  reproof  which 
she  immediately  understood,  and  she  withdrew 
to  her  seat ;  but  her  attention  remained  fixed 
on  the  nun  during  the  whole  service. 

At  the  conclusion,  when  they  left  the  chapel, 
and  she  saw  Olivia  pass  without  noticing  her. 
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Ellena  could  scarcely  restrain  her  tears  ;  she  re- 
turned in  deep  dejection  to  her  room.  The  re- 
gard of  this  nun  was  not  only  delightful,  but 
seemed  necessary  to  her  heart,  and  she  dwelt, 
with  fond  perseverance,  on  the  smile  that  had 
expressed  bo  much,  and  had  thrown  one  gleam 
of  comfort,  even  through  the  bars  of  her  prison. 

Her  reverie  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  light 
step,  that  approached  her  cell,  and  in  the  next 
moment  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  Olivia  her- 
self appeared.  Kllena  rose  with  emotion  to  meet 
her ;  the  nun  held  forth  her  hand  to  receive 
hers. 

You  are  unused  to  confinement,  said  she, 
mournfully,  and  placing  on  the  table  a  little 
basket  containing  refreshment ;  and  our  hard 
fare  

I  understand  you,  said  Ellens,  with  a  look 
expressive  of  her  gratitude ;  you  have  a  heart 
that  can  pity,  though  you  inhabit  these  walls  ; 
you  have  suff  ered  too,  and  know  the  delicate  ge- 
nerosity of  softening  the  sorrows  of  others,  by 
any  attention  that  may  tell  them  your  sympathy. 
Of  if  I  could  express  how  much  the  sense  of 
tliis  affects  me. 

Tears  interrupted  her.  Olivia  pressed  her 
hand,  looked  steadily  upon  her  face,  and  was 
somewhat  agitated,  but  she  soon  recovered  ap- 
parent tranquillity,  and  said,  with  a  serious 
smile,  You  judge  rightly,  my  sister,  respecting 
my  sentiments,  however  you  may  do  concern- 
ing my  sufferings.  My  heart  is  not  insensible 
to  pity,  nor  to  you,  my  child.  You  were  de- 
signed for  happier  days  than  you  can  hope  to 
find  within  these  cloisters ! 

She  checked  herself,  as  if  she  had  allowed  too 
much,  and  then  added,  But  you  may,  perhaps, 
be  peaceful ;  and  since  it  consoles  you  to  know 
that  you  have  a  friend  near  you,  believe  me  that 
friend — but  believe  it  in  silence.  I  will  visit 
you  when  I  am  permitted — but  do  not  inquire 
for  me ;  and  if  my  visits  are  short,  do  not  press 
me  to  lengthen  them. 

How  good  this  is !  said  Ellena,  in  a  faltering 
voice.  How  sweet  too  it  is !  you  will  visit  me, 
and  I  am  pitied  by  you ! 

Hush  !  said  the  nun,  expressively ;  no  more ; 
I  may  be  observed.  Good  night,  my  sister; 
may  your  slumbers  be  light. 

Eliena's  heart  sunk.  She  had  not  spirits  to 
say,  Good  night !  but  her  eyes,  covered  with 
tears,  said  more.  The  nun  turned  her  own  away 
suddenly,  and,  pressing  her  hand  in  silence,  left 
the  cell.  Ellena,  firm  and  tranquil  under  the 
insults  of  the  Abbess,  was  now  melted  into  tears 
by  the  kindness  of  a  friend.  These  gentle  tears 
were  refreshing  to  her  long-oppressed  spirits, 
and  she  indulged  them.  Of  Vivaldi  she  thought 
with  more  composure  than  she  had  done  since 
she  left  Altieri ;  and  something  like  hope  began 
to  revive  in  her  heart,  though  reflection  offered 
nothing  to  support  it. 

On  the  following  morning,  she  perceived  that 


the  door  of  her  cell  had  not  been  closed.  She 
rose  impatiently,  and,  not  without  a  hope  of  li- 
berty, immediately  passed  it  The  cell,  opening 
upon  a  short  passage,  which  communicated  with 
the  main  building,  and  which  was  shut  up  by 
a  door,  was  secluded,  and  almost  insulated  from 
every  other  chamber ;  and  this  door  being  now 
secured,  Ellena  was  as  truly  a  prisoner  as  be- 
fore. It  appeared,  then,  that  the  nun  had  omit- 
ted to  fasten  the  cell  only  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
lowing her  more  space  to  walk  in  the  passage, 
and  she  was  grateful  for  the  attention.  Still 
more  she  was  so,  when,  having  traversed  it,  she 
perceived  one  extremity  terminate  in  a  narrow 
stair-case,  that  appeared  to  lead  to  other  chain* 
bers. 

She  ascended  the  winding  steps  hastily,  and 
found  they  led  only  to  a  door  opening  into  a 
small  room,  where  nothing  remarkable  appeared, 
till  she  approached  the  windows,  ana  beheld 
thence  an  horizon  and  a  landscape  spread  be- 
low, whose  grandeur  awakened  all  her  heart. 
The  consciousness  of  her  prison  was  lost,  while 
her  eyes  ranged  over  the  wide  and  freely-sub- 
lime scene  without.  She  perceived  that  this 
chamber  was  within  a  small  turret,  projecting 
from  an  angle  of  the  convent  over  the  walls,  and 
suspended,  as  in  air,  above  the  vast  precipices  of 
granite,  that  formed  part  of  the  mountain. 
These  precipices  were  broken  into  cliffs,  which, 
in  some  places,  impended  far  above  their  base, 
and,  in  others,  rose,  in  nearly  perpendicular 
lines,  to  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  which  they 
supported.  Ellena,  with  a  dreadful  pleasure, 
looked  down  them,  shagged  as  they  were  with 
larch,  and  frequently  darkened  by  lines  of  gi- 
gantic pine,  bending  along  the  rocky  ledges,  till 
her  eye  rested  on  the  thick  chesnut  woods,  that 
extended  over  their  winding  base,  and,  soften- 
ing to  the  plains,  seemed  to  form  a  gradation 
between  the  variegated  cultivation  there  and  the 
awful  wildness  of  the  rocks  above.  Round  these 
extensive  plains  were  tumbled  the  mountains, 
of  various  shape  and  attitude,  which  Ellena  had 
admired  on  her  approach  to  San  Stefano  ;  some 
shaded  with  forests  of  olive  snd  almond  trees, 
but  the  greater  part  abandoned  to  the  flocks, 
which,  in  summer,  feed  on  their  aromatic  her- 
bage, and,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  descend  to 
the  sheltered  plains  of  the  Tavogliere  di  Puglia. 

On  the  left  opened  the  dreadful  pass  which 
she  had  traversed,  and  the  thunder  of  whose 
waters  now  murmured  at  a  distance.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  overtopping  points,  which  the 
mountains  of  this  dark  perspective  exhibited, 
presented  an  image  of  grandeur  superior  to  any- 
thing she  had  seen,  while  within  the  pass  it- 
self. 

To  Ellena,  whose  mind  was  capable  of  being 
highly  elevated,  or  sweetly  soothed,  by  scenes 
of  nature,  the  discovery  of  this  little  turret  was 
an  important  circumstance.  Hither  she  could 
come,  and  her  soul,  refreshed  by  the  views  it 
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afforded,  would  acquire  strength  to  bear  her, 
with  equanimity,  through  the  persecutions  that 
might  await  her.  Here,  gazing  upon  the  stu- 
pendous imagery  around  her,  looking,  as  it 
were,  beyond  the  awful  veil,  which  obscures 
the  features  of  the  Deity,  and  conceals  Him  from 
the  eyes  of  his  creatures,  dwelling  as  with  a  pre- 
sent God,  in  the  midst  of  his  sublime  works ; 
with  a  mind  thus  elevated,  how  insignificant 
would  appear  to  her  the  transactions,  and  the 
sufferings  of  this  world !  How  poor  the  boasted 
power  of  man,  when  the  fall  of  a  single  cliff 
from  these  mountains  would  with  ease  destroy 
thousands  of  his  race  assembled  on  the  plains 
below !  How  would  it  avail  them,  that  they 
were  accoutred  for  battle,  armed  with  all  the 
instruments  of  destruction  that  human  inven- 
tion ever  fashioned  !  Thus  man,  the  giant  who 
held  her  in  captivity,  would  shrink  to  the  di- 
minutiveness  of  a  fairy ;  and  she  would  experi- 
ence, that  his  utmost  force  was  unable  to  en- 
chain her  soul,  or  compel  her  to  fear  him,  while 
he  was  destitute  of  virtue. 

Kllena's  attention  was  recalled  from  the  scene 
without  by  a  sound  from  within  the  gallery, 
and  she  then  heard  a  key  turning  in  the  door 
of  the  passage.  Fearing  that  it  was  sister  Mar- 
garitone  who  approached,  and  who,  informed 
by  her  absence  of  the  consolatory  turret  she  had 
discovered,  would  perhaps  debar  her  from  ever 
returning  to  it,  EUena  descended  with  a  palpi- 
tating heart,  and  found  that  nun  in  the  cell. 
Surprise  and  severity  were  in  her  countenance, 
when  she  inquired  by  what  means  Ellena  had 
unclosed  the  door,  and  whither  she  had  been. 

Ellena  answered  without  any  prevarication, 
that  she  had  found  the  door  unfastened,  and 
that  she  had  visited  the  turret  above ;  but  she 
forbore  to  express  a  wish  to  return  thither, 
judging  that  such  an  expression  would  certain- 
ly exclude  her  in  future.  Margaritone,  after 
sharply  rebuking  her  for  prying  beyond  the 
passage,  and  setting  down  the  breakfast  she  had 
brought,  left  the  room,  the  door  of  which  she 
did  not  forget  to  secure.  Thus  Ellena  was  at 
once  deprived  of  so  innocent  a  means  of  conso- 
lation as  her  pleasant  turret  had  afforded. 

During  several  days,  she  saw  only  the  austere 
nun,  except  when  she  attended  vespers ;  where, 
however,  she  was  so  vigilantly  observed,  that 
she  feared  to  speak  with  Olivia,  even  by  her 
eyes.  Olivia's  were  often  fixed  upon  her  face, 
and  with  a  kind  of  expression  which  Ellena, 
when  she  did  venture  to  look  at  her,  could 
not  perfectly  interpret.  It  was  not  only  of  pity, 
but  of  anxious  curiosity,  and  of  something  also 
like  fear.  A  blush  would  sometimes  wander 
over  her  check,  which  was  succeeded  by  an  ex- 
treme paleness,  and  by  an  air  of  such  universal 
languor  as  precedes  a  fainting  fit ;  but  the  ex- 
ercises of  devotion  seemed  frequently  to  recall 
her  fleeting  spirits,  and  to  elevate  them  with 
hope  and  courage. 


When  she  left  the  chapel,  Ellena  saw  Olivia 
no  more  that  night ;  but,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, she  came  with  breakfast  to  the  celL  A  cha- 
racter of  peculiar  sadness  was  on  her  brow. 

O !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  !  said  EUena  ; 
and  how  much  I  have  regretted  your  long  ab- 
sence 1  I  was  obliged  to  remember  constantly 
what  you  had  enjoined,  to  forbear  inquiring  af- 
ter you. 

The  nun  replied  with  a  melancholy  smile;  I 
come  in  obedience  to  our  Lady  Abbess,  said  she, 
as  she  seated  herself  on  Ellena's  mattress. 

And  did  you  not  wish  to  come  ?  said  Ellena, 
mournfully. 

I  did  wish  it,  replied  Olivia,  but—and  she 
hesitated. 

Whence  then  this  reluctance  ?  inquired  Ellena. 

Olivia  was  silent  a  moment. 

You  are  a  messenger  of  evil  news  !  said  El- 
lena ;  you  are  only  reluctant  to  afflict  me. 

It  is  as  you  say,  replied -Olivia ;  I  am  only 
reluctant  to  afflict  you ;  and  I  fear  you  have  too 
many  attachments  to  the  world,  to  allow  you  to 
receive,  without  sorrow,  what  I  have  to  com- 
municate. I  am  ordered  to  prepare  you  for  the 
vows,  and  to  say,  that  since  you  have  rejected 
the  husband  which  was  proposed  to  you,  you 
are  to  accept  the  veil ;  that  many  of  the  custom- 
ary forms  are  to  be  dispensed  with ;  and  that 
the  ceremony  of  taking  the  black  veil  will  fol- 
low without  delay  that  of  receiving  the  white 
one. 

The  nun  paused ;  and  Ellena  said,  You  are 
an  unwilling  bearer  of  this  cruel  message ;  and 
I  reply  only  to  the  Lady  Abbess,  when  I  declare, 
that  I  never  will  accept  either ;  that  force  may 
send  me  to  the  altar,  but  that  it  never  shall 
compel  me  to  utter  vows  which  my  heart  ab- 
hors ;  and,  if  I  am  constrained  to  appear  there, 
it  shall  be  only  to  protest  against  her  tyranny, 
and  against  the  form  intended  to  sanction  it. 

To  Olivia  this  answer  was  so  far  from  being 
displeasing,  that  it  appeared  to  give  her  satis- 
faction . 

I  dare  not  applaud  your  resolution,  said  she ; 
but  I  will  not  condemn  it.  You  have,  no  doubt, 
connexions  in  the  world,  which  would  render 
a  seclusion  from  it  afflicting.  You  have  rela- 
tions, friends,  from  whom  it  would  be  dreadful 
to  part  ? 

I  have  neither,  said  Ellena,  sighing. 

No !  Can  that  be  possible  ?  and  yet  you  are 
so  unwilling  to  quit  the  world. 

I  have  only  one  friend,  replied  Ellena,  and  it 
is  of  him  they  would  deprive  me ! 

Pardon/my  love,  the  abruptness  of  these  in- 
quiries, said  Olivia ;  yet,  while  I  entreat  your 
forgiveness,  I  am  inclined  to  offend  again,  and 
to  ask  your  name. 

That  is  a  question  I  will  readily  answer.  My 
name  is  Ellena  di  Rosalba. 

How  ?  said  Olivia,  with  an  air  of  delibera- 
Hon  :  EUena  di— 
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Dl  Rosalba,  repeated  her  companion ;  and 
permit  me  to  ask  your  motive  for  the  inquiry ; 
do  you  know  any  person  of  my  name  ? 

No,  replied  the  nun,  mournfully,  hut  your 
features  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  a 
friend  I  once  had. 

As  she  said  this,  her  agitation  was  apparent, 
and  she  rose  to  go.  I  must  not  lengthen  my  vi- 
sit, lest  I  should  be  forbidden  to  repeat  it,  said 
she.  What  answer  shall  I  give  to  the  Abbess  ? 
If  you  are  determined  to  reject  the  veil,  allow 
me  to  advise  you  to  soften  your  refusal  as  much 
as  possible.  I  am,  perhaps,  better  acquainted 
with  her  character  than  you  are ;  and  O,  my 
sister !  I  would  not  see  you  pining  away  your 
existence  in  this  solitary  cell. 

How  much  I  am  obliged  by  the  interest  you 
express  for  my  welfare,  said  Ellena,  and  by  the 
advice  you  ofier !  I  will  yield  my  judgment  in 
this  instance  to  yours ;  you  shall  soften  my  re- 
fusal as  you  think  proper ;  but  remember  that 
it  must  be  absolute ;  oeware,  lest  the  Abbess 
should  mistake  gentleness  for  irresolution. 

Trust  me,  I  will  be  cautious  in  all  that  relates 
to  you,  said  Olivia.  Farewell !  I  will  visit  you, 
if  possible,  in  the  evening.  In  the  meantime 
the  door  shall  be  left  open,  that  you  may  have 
more  air  and  prospect  than  this  cell  affords. 
That  staircase  leads  to  a  pleasant  chamber. 

I  have  visited  it  already,  replied  Ellena,  and 
have  to  thank  you  for  the  goodness,  which  per- 
mitted me  to  do  so.  To  go  thither  will  greatly 
soothe  my  spirits ;  if  I  had  some  books,  and  my 
drawing  instruments,  I  could  almost  forget  my 
sorrows  there. 

Could  you  so?  said  the  nun,  with  an  affection- 
ate smile.  Adieu  !  I  will  endeavour  to  see  you 
in  the  evening.  If  sister  Margaritone  returns, 
be  careful  not  to  inquire  for  me ;  nor  once  ask 
her  for  the  little  indulgence  I  give  you. 

Olivia  withdrew,  and  Ellena  retired  to  the 
chamber  above,  where  she  lost  for  a  while  all 
sense  of  sorrow  amidst  the  great  scenery  which 
its  windows  exhibited. 

At  noon,  the  step  of  Margaritone  summoned 
Ellena  from  her  retreat,  and  she  was  surprised 
that  no  reproof  followed  this  second  discovery 
of  her  absence.  Margaritone  only  said,  that 
the  Abbess  had  the  goodness  to  permit  Ellena 
to  dine  with  the  novices,  and  that  she  came  to 
conduct  her  to  their  table. 

Ellena  did  not  rejoice  in  this  permission,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  in  her  solitary  turret,  to  the 
being  exposed  to  the  examining  eyes  of  stran- 
gers ;  and  she  followed  dejectedly,  through  the 
silent  passages,  to  the  apartment  where  they 
were  assembled.  She  was  not  less  surprised  than 
embarrassed  to  observe,  in  the  manners  of  young 
people  residing  in  a  convent,  an  absence  of  that 
decorum,  which  includes  beneath  its  modest 
shade  every  grace  that  ought  to  adorn  the  fe- 
male character,  like  the  veil,  which  gives  dig- 
nity to  their  air  and  softness  to  their  features. 


When  Ellena  entered  the  room,  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  company  were  immediately  fixed  upon 
her ;  the  young  ladies  began  to  whisper  and 
smile,  and  shewed,  by  various  means,  that  she 
was  the  subject  of  conversation,  not  otherwise 
than  censorious.  No  one  advanced  to  meet  and 
to  encourage  her,  to  welcome  her  to  the  table, 
or  still  less  display  one  of  those  nameless  graces, 
with  which  a  generous  and  delicate  mind  de- 
lights to  reanimate  the  modest  and  the  unfor- 
tunate. 

Ellena  took  a  chair  in  silence ;  and,  though 
she  had  at  first  felt  forlorn  and  embarrassed  by 
the  impertinent  manners  of  her  companions,  a 
consciousness  of  innocence  gradually  revived 
her  spirits,  and  enabled  her  to  resume  an  air 
of  dignity,  which  repressed  this  rude  presump- 
tion. 

Ellena  returned  to  her  cell,  for  the  first  time, 
with  eagerness.  Margaritone  did  not  fasten  the 
door  of  it,  but  she  was  careful  to  secure  that  of 
the  passage ;  and  even  this  small  indulgence  she 
seemed  to  allow  with  a  surly  reluctance,  as  if 
compelled  to  obey  the  command  of  a  superior. 
The  moment  she  was  gone,  Ellena  withdrew  to 
her  pleasant  turret,  where,  after  having  suf- 
fered from  the  coarse  manners  of  the  novices, 
her  gratitude  was  the  more  lively,  when  she 
perceived  the  delicate  attention  of  her  beloved 
nun.  It  appeared  that  she  had  visited  die  cham- 
ber in  Ellena's  absence,  and  had  caused  to  be 
brought  thither  a  chair  and  a  table,  on  which 
were  placed  some  books,  and  a  knot  of  fragrant 
flowers.  Ellena  did  not  repress  the  grateful 
tears,  which  the  generous  feel  ings  of  Olivia  ex-  V 
cited ;  and  she  forbore,  for  some  moments,  to 
examine  the  books,  that  the  pleasing  emotions 
she  experienced  might  not  be  interrupted. 

On  looking  into  these  books,  however,  she 
perceived  that  some  of  them  treated  of  mystical 
subjects,  which  she  laid  aside  with  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  in  others  she  observed  a  few  of  the 
best  Italian  poets,  and  a  volume  or  two  of  Guic- 
ciardini's  history.  She  was  somewhat  surpri- 
sed, that  the  poets  should  have  found  their  way 
to  the  library  of  a  nun,  but  was  too  much  plea- 
sed with  the  discovery  to  dwell  on  the  inquiry. 

Having  arranged  her  books,  and  set  her  little 
room  in  order,  she  seated  herself  at  a  window, 
and,  with  a  volume  of  Tasso,  endeavoured  to 
banish  every  painful  remembrance  from  her 
mind.  She  continued  wandering  in  the  imagi- 
nary scenes  of  the  poet,  till  the  fading  light  re- 
called her  to  those  of  reality.  The  sun  was  set, 
but  the  mountain  tops  were  still  lighted  up  by 
his  beams,  and  a  tint  of  glorious  purple  colour- 
ed all  the  west,  and  began  to  change  the  snowy 
points  on  the  horizon.  The  silence  and  repose 
of  the  vast  scene,  promoted  the  tender  melan- 
choly that  prevailed  in  her  heart ;  she  thought 
of  Vivaldi,  and  wept— of  Vivaldi,  whom  she 
might,  perhaps,  never  see  again,  though  she 
doubted  not  that  he  would  be  indefatigable  in 
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searching  for  her*  Every  particular  of  their 
last  conversation,  when  he  had  to  earnestly  la- 
mented the  approaching  separation,  even  while 
he  allowed  of  its  propriety,  came  to  her  mind ; 
and  while  she  witnessed  in  imagination  the 
grief  and  distraction  which  her  mysterious  de- 
parture and  absence  must  have  occasioned  him, 
the  fortitude  with  which  she  had  resisted  her 
own  sufferings,  yielded  to  the  picture  of  his. 

The  vesper  bell,  at  length,  summoned  her  to 
prepare  for  mass,  and  she  descended  to  her  cell 
to  await  the  arrival  of  her  conductress.  It  was 
Margaritone,  who  soon  appeared  ;  but  in  the 
chapel  she,  as  usual,  saw  Olivia,  who,  when  the 
service  had  concluded,  invited  her  into  the  gar- 
den of  the  convent  There,  as  she  walked  be- 
neath the  melancholy  pines,  that,  ranged  on 
either  side  the  long  walks,  formed  a  majestic 
canopy,  alinoat  excluding  the  evening  twilight, 
Olivia  conversed  with  her  on  serious,  but  general 
topics,  carefully  avoiding  any  mention  of  the 
Abbess,  and  of  the  affairs  of  Ellena.  The  lat- 
ter, anxious  to  learn  the  effect  of  her  repeated 
rejection  of  the  veil,  ventured  to  make  some  in- 
quiries, which  the  nun  immediately  discouraged, 
and  as  cautiously  checked  the  grateful  effusions 
of  her  young  friend  for  the  attention  she  had 
received. 

Olivia  accompanied  Ellena  to  her  cell,  and 
there  no  longer  scrupled  to  relieve  her  from  un- 
certainty. With  a  mixture  of  frankness  and 
discretion,  she  related  as  much  of  the  conversa- 
tion, that  had  passed  between  herself  and  the 
Abbess,  as  it  appeared  necessary  for  Ellena  to 
know,  from  which  it  seemed  that  the  former 
was  as  obstinate,  as  the  latter  was  firm. 

Whatever  may  be  your  resolution,  added  the 
nun,  I  earnestly  advise  you,  my  sister,  to  allow 
the  superior  some  hope  of  compliance,  lest  she 
proceed  to  extremities. 

And  what  extremity  can  be  more  terrible,  re- 
plied Ellena,  than  either  of  those,  to  which  she 
would  now  urge  me  ?  Why  should  I  descend  to 
practise  dissimulation  ? 

To  save  yourself  from  undeserved  sufferings, 
said  Olivia,  mournfully. 

Yes,  but  I  should  then  incur  deserved  ones, 
observed  Ellena ;  and  forfeit  such  peace  of  mind 
as  my  oppressors  never  could  restore  to  me.  As 
she  said  this,  she  looked  at  the  nun  with  an 
expression  of  gentle  reproach  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

I  applaud  the  justness  of  your  sentiment,  re- 
plied Olivia,  regarding  her  with  tender  compas- 
sion. Alas !  that  a  mind  so  noble  should  be 
subjected  to  the  power  of  injustice  and  depra- 
vity] 

Not  subjected,  said  Ellena,  do  not  say  sub- 
jected. I  have  accustomed  myself  to  contem- 
plate those  sufferings ;  I  have  chosen  the  least 
of  such  as  were  given  to  my  choice,  and  I  will 
endure  them  with  fortitude ;  and  can  you  then 
say  that  I  am  subjected  ? 


Alas,  my  sister!  you  know  not  what  you  I 
promise,  replied  Olivia ;  you  do  not  compre-  / 
bend  the  sufferings  which  may  be  preparing  for  > 
you.  L 

As  she  spoke,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  withdrew  them  from  Ellena,  who,  surprised 
at  the  extreme  concern  on  her  countenance,  en- 
treated she  would  explain  herself. 

I  am  not  certain,  myself,  as  to  this  point,  said 
Olivia;  and  if  I  were,  1  should  not  dare  to  ex- 
plain it. 

Not  dare !  repeated  Ellena,  mournfully.  Can 
benevolence  like  yours  know  fear,  when  courage 
is  necessary  to  prevent  evil  ? 

Inquire  no  farther !  said  Olivia ;  but  no  blush 
of  conscious  duplicity  stained  her  cheek.  It  is 
sufficient  that  you  understand  the  consequence 
of  open  resistance  to  be  terrible,  and  that  you 
consent  to  avoid  it. 

But  how  avoid  it,  my  beloved  friend,  without 
incurring  a  consequence,  which,  in  my  appre- 
hension, would  be  yet  more  dreadful  ?  How 
avoid  it,  without  either  subjecting  myself  to  a 
hateful  marriage,  or  accepting  the  vows  ?  Either 
of  these  events  would  be  more  terrible  to  me, 
than  anything  with  which  I  may  be  menaced. 

Perhaps  not,  said  the  nun.  Imagination  can- 
not draw  the  horrors  of  But,  my  sister, 

let  me  repeat,  that  I  would  save  you  !  O,  how 
willingly  save  you,  from  the  evils  preparing  ! 
and  that  the  only  chance  of  doing  so  is,  by  pre- 
vailing with  you  to  abandon,  at  least,  the  ap- 
pearance of  resistance. 

Your  kindness  deeply  affects  me,  said  El- 
lena ;  and  I  am  fearful  of  appearing  insensible 
of  it,  when  I  reject  your  advice ;  yet  I  cannot 
adopt  it.  The  very  dissimulation,  which  I  should 
employ  in  self-defence,  might  be  a  means  of  in- 
volving me  in  destruction. 

As  Ellena  concluded,  and  her  eyes  glanced 
upon  the  nun,  unaccountable  suspicion  occurred 
to  her,  that  Olivia  might  be  insincere,  and  that, 
at  this  very  moment,  when  she  was  advising 
dissimulation,  she  was  endeavouring  to  draw 
Ellena  into  some  snare,  which  the  Abbess  had 
hud.  She  sickened  at  this  dreadful  supposition, 
and  dismissed  it,  without  suffering  herself  to 
examine  its  probability.  That  Olivia,  from 
whom  she  had  received  so  many  attentions, 
whose  countenance  and  manners  announced  so 
fair  a  mind,  and  for  whom  she  had  conceived  so 
much  esteem  and  affection,  should  be  cruel  and 
treacherous,  was  a  suspicion  that  gave  ber  more 
pain,  than  the  actual  imprisonment,  in  which 
she  suffered  ;  and,  when  she  looked  again  upon 
her  face,  Ellena  was  consoled  by  a  clear  convic- 
tion, that  she  was  utterly  incapable  of  perfidy. 

If  it  were  possible  that  I  could  consent  to 
practise  deceit,  resumed  Ellena,  after  a  long 
pause,  what  could  it  avail  me  ?  I  am  entirely  in 
the  power  of  the  Abbess,  who  would  soon  put 
my  sincerity  to  the  proof ;  when  a  discovery  of 
my  duplicity  would  only  provoke  her  vengeance, 
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and  1  should  be  punished  < 

to  avoid  injustice. 

If  deceit  is  at  any  time  excusable,  replied 
Olivia,  reluctantly,  it  is  when  we  practise  it  in 
self-defence.  There  are  some  rare  situations, 
when  it  may  be  resorted  to  without  our  incur- 
ring ignominy,  and  yours  is  one  of  those.  But 
I  will  acknowledge,  that  all  the  good  I  expect  is 
from  the  delay  which  temporising  may  procure 

ru.  The  superior,  when  she  understands  there 
a  probability  of  obtaining  your  consent  to  her 
wishes ,  may  be  willing  to  allow  you  the  usual 
time  of  preparation  for  the  veil,  and  meanwhile 
something  may  occur  to  rescue  you  from  your 
present  situation. 

Ah  !  could  I  but  believe  so !  said  Ellena,  but, 
alas !  what  power  can  rescue  me  ?  And  I  have 
not  one  relative  remaining  even  to  attempt  my 
deliverance.  To  what  possibility  do  you  al- 
lude? 

The  Marchess  may  relent 

Does,  then,  your  possibility  of  good  rest  with 
her,  my  dear  friend?  If  so,  I  am  in  despair 
again  ;  for  such  a  chance  of  benefit,  there  would 
certainly  be  little  policy  in  forfeiting  one's  in- 
tegrity. 

There  are  also  other  possibilities,  my  sister, 
said  Olivia ;  but  hark  !  what  bell  is  that  ?  It  is 
the  chime  which  assembles  the  nuns  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Abbess,  where  she  dispenses 
her  evening  benediction.  My  absence  will  be 
observed.  Good  night,  my  sister.  Heflect  on 
what  I  have  advised ;  and  remember,  I  conjure 
you,  to  consider,  that  the  consequence  of  your 
decision  must  be  solemn,  and  may  be  fatal. 

The  nun  spoke  this  with  a  look  and  empha- 
sis so  extraordinary,  that  Ellena  at  once  wished 
and  dreaded  to  know  more ;  but,  before  she  had 
recovered  from  her  surprise,  Olivia  had  left  the 


CHAP.  IX. 


Of 


He.  like  the  tenant 
night-haunbxi  ruin,  bore  i 
orator 


The  adventurous  Vivaldi  and  his  servant 
Paulo,  after  passing  the  night  of  Ellena's  de- 
parture from  Villi  Altieri  in  one  of  the  sub- 
terraneous chambers  of  the  fort  of  Paluszi,  and 
yielding,  at  length,  to  exhausted  nature,  awoke 
m  terror  and  utter  darkness,  for  the  flambeau 
had  expired.  When  a  recollection  of  the  oc- 
currences of  the  preceding  evening  returned, 
they  renewed  their  efforts  for  liberty  with  ar- 
dour. The  grated  window  was  again  examined, 
and,  being  found  to  overlook  only  a  confined 
court  of  the  fortress,  no  hope  appeared  of  csca- 

PIThe  words  of  the  monk  returned  with  Vi- 


valdi's first  recollections ,  to  torture  him  with  Ap- 
prehension, that  Ellena  waa  no  more ;  and  Paulo, 
unable  either  to  console  or  to  appease  his  mas- 
ter, sat  down  dejectedly  beside  nun.  Paulo  had 
no  longer  a  hope  to  suggest,  or  a  joke  to  throw 
away ;  and  he  could  not  forbear  seriously  re- 
marking, that  to  die  of  hunger  was  one  of  the 
most  horrible  means  of  death,  or  lamenting  the 
rashness,  which  had  made  them  liable  to  so  sad 
a  probability. 

He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  pathetic  ora- 
tion, of  which,  however,  his  master  did  not  hear 
a  single  word,  so  wholly  was  his  attention  en- 
gaged by  his  own  melancholy  thoughts,  when  on 
a  sudden  he  became  silent,  and  then,  starting  to 
his  feet,  exclaimed,  Signor,  what  is  yonder? 
Do  you  see  nothing  ? 

Vivaldi  looked  round. 

It  is  certainly  a  ray  of  light,  continued  Paulo ; 
and  I  will  soon  know  where  it  comes  from. 

As  he  said  this  he  sprung  forward,  and  his 
surprise  almost  equalled,  his  ioy  when  he  disco- 
vered, that  the  light  issued  through  the  door  of 
the  vault,  which  stood  a  little  open.  He  could 
scarcely  believe  his  senses,  since  the  door  had 
been  strongly  fastened  on  the  preceding  night, 
and  he  had  not  heard  its  ponderous  bolts  un- 
drawn. He  threw  it  widely  open,  but  recol- 
lecting himself,  stopped  to  look  into  the  adjoin- 
ing vault  before  he  ventured  forth ;  when  Vi- 
valdi darted  past  him,  and  bidding  him  follow 
instantly,  ascended  to  the  day.  The  courts  of 
the  fortress  were  silent  and  vacant,  and  Vivaldi 
reached  the  archway,  without  having  observed 
a  single  person,  breathless  with  speed,  and  scarce- 
ly daring  to  believe  that  he  had  regained  his  li- 
berty. 

Beneath  the  arch  he  stopped  to  recover  breath, 
ami  to  consider  whether  he  should  take  the  road 
to  Naples,  or  to  the  Villa  Altieri,  for  it  was  yet 
early  morning,  and  at  an  hour  when  it  appear- 
ed improbable  that  Ellena's  family  would  be 
risen.  The  apprehension  of  her  death  had  va- 
nished as  Vivaldi's  spirits  revived,  which  the 
pause  of  hesitation  sufficiently  announced  :  but 
even  this  was  the  pause  only  of  an  instant ;  a 
strong  anxiety  concerning  her  determined  bim 
to  proceed  to  the  Villa  Altieri,  notwithstanding 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  hour,  since  he  could, 
at  least,  reconnoitre  her  residence,  and  await 
till  some  sign  of  the  family  having  risen  should 
appear. 

Pray,  signor,  said  Paulo,  while  his  master 
was  deliberating,  do  not  let  us  stop  here,  lest  the 
enemy  should  appear  again ;  and  do,  signor, 
take  the  road  which  is  nearest  to  some  house 
where  we  may  get  some  breakfast,  for  the  fear 
of  starving  has  taken  such  hold  upon  me,  that  it 
has  nearly  anticipated  the  reality  of  it  already. 

Vivaldi  immediately  departed  for  the  villa. 
Paulo,  as  he  danced  joyfully  along,  expressed 
all  the  astonishment  that  filled  his  mind,  as  to 
the  cause  of  their  late  i 
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but  Vivaldi,  who  had  now  leisure  to  consider 
the  subject,  could  not  assist  him  in  explaining 
it.  The  only  certainty  that  appeared,  was,  that 
he  had  not  been  confined  by  robbers ;  and  what 
interest  any  person  could  have  in  imprisoning 
him  for  the  night,  and  suffering  him  to  escape 
in  the  morning,  did  not  appear. 

On  entering  the  garden  at  Alticri,  he  was 
surprised  to  observe  that  several  of  the  lower 
lattices  were  open  at  this  early  hour,  but  sur- 
prise changed  to  terror,  when,  on  reaching  the 
portico,  he  heard  a  moaning  of  distress  from  the 
nail,  and  when,  after  loudly  calling,  he  was 
answered  by  the  piteous  cries  of  Beatrice.  The 
hall  door  was  fastened,  and,  Beatrice  being  un- 
able to  open  it,  Vivaldi,  followed  by  Paulo, 
sprang  through  one  of  the  unclosed  lattices ; 
when  on  reaching  the  hall,  he  found  the  house- 
keeper bound  to  a  pillar,  and  learned  that  El- 
lena  had  been  carried  off  during  the  night  by 
armed  men. 

For  a  moment  he  was  almost  stupified  by  the 
shock  of  this  intelligence,  and  then  asked  Bea- 
trice a  thousand  Questions  concerning  the  affair, 
without  allowing  her  time  to  answer  one  of  them. 
When,  however,  he  had  patience  to  listen,  he 
learned  that  the  ruffians  were  four  in  number ; 
that  they  were  masked  ;  that  two  of  them  had 
carried  Ellena  through  the  garden,  while  the 
others,  after  binding  Beatrice  to  a  pillar,  threat- 
ening her  with  death  if  she  made  any  noise,  and 
watching  over  her  till  their  comrades  had  secu- 
red their  prize,  left  her  a  prisoner.  This  was 
all  the  information  she  could  give  respecting 
Ellena. 

Vivaldi,  when  he  could  think  coolly,  believed 
he  had  discovered  the  instigators  and  the  design 
of  the  whole  affair,  and  the  cause  also  of  his 
late  confinement.  It  appeared  that  Ellena  had 
been  carried  off  by  order  of  his  family,  to  pre- 
vent the  intended  marriage,  and  that  he  Thad 
been  decoyed  into  the  fort  of  Paluzzi,  and  kept 
a  prisoner  there,  to  prevent  him  from  intercept- 
ing the  scheme,  which  his  presence  at  the  Villa 
Altieri  would  effectually  have  done.  He  had 
himself  spoken  of  his  former  adventure  at-Pa- 
luzxi ;  and  it  now  appeared,  that  his  family  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  curiosity  he  had  express- 
ed, to  lead  him  into  the  vaults.  The  event  of 
this  design  was  the  more  certain,  since,  as  the 
fort  lay  m  the  direct  road  to  the  Villa  Altieri, 
Vivaldi  could  not  go  thither,  without  being  ob- 
served by  the  creatures  of  the  Marchess,  who, 
by  an  artful  manoeuvre,  might  make  him  their 
prisoner,  without  employing  violence. 

As  he  considered  these  circumstances,  it  ap- 
'  peared  certain,  also,  that  father  Schedoni  was  in 
truth  the  monk,  who  had  so  long  haunted  his 
steps ;  that  he  was  the  secret  adviser  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  predicted 
misfortunes,  which,  it  seemed,  he  ]>ossessed  a 
too  certain  means  of  fulfilling.  Yet  Vivaldi, 
while  he  admitted  the  probability  of  all  this, 


reflated  with  new  astonishment  on  the  conduct 
of  Schedoni,  during  his  interview  with  him  in 
the  Marchesa's  cabinet; — the  air  of  dignified 
innocence,  with  which  he  had  repressed  accusa- 
tion, the  apparent  simplicity,  with  which  he 
had  pointed  out  circumstances  respecting  the 
stranger,  that  seemed  to  make  against  himself; 
and  Vivaldi's  opinion  of  the  conf  essor's  duplici- 
ty began  to  waver.  Yet  what  other  person,  said 
he,  could  be  so  intimately  acquainted  with  my 
concerns,  or  have  an  interest  sufficiently  strong 
for  thus  indefatigably  thwarting  me,  except 
this  confessor,  who  is,  no  doubt,  well  rewarded 
for  his  perseverance?  The  monk  can  be  no 
other  than  Schedoni ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  he 
should  have  forborn  to  disguise  his  person,  and 
should  appear  in  his  mysterious  office  in  the 
very  habit  he  usually  wears ! 

Whatever  might  be  the  truth  as  to  Schedoni, 
it  was  evident  that  Ellena  had  been  carried 
away  by  order  of  Vivaldi's  family,  and  he  im- 
mediately returned  towards  Naples  with  an  in- 
tention of  demanding  her  at  their  hands,  not 
with  any  hope  of  their  compliance,  but  believing 
that  they  might  accidentally  afford  him  some 
lights  on  the  subject.  If,  however,  he  should 
fail  to  obtain  auy  hint,  that  might  assist  in  tra- 
cing the  route  she  had  been  carried,  he  deter- 
mined to  visit  Schedoni,  accuse  him  of  perfidy, 
urge  him  to  a  full  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
and,  if  possible,  obtain  from  him  a  knowledge 
of  Ellena's  place  of  confinement. 

When,  at  length,  he  obtained  an  interview 
with  the  Marchese,  and,  tin-owing  himself  at  his 
feet,  supplicated  that  Ellena  might  be  restored 
to  her  home,  the  unaffected  surprise  of  his  fa- 
ther overwhelmed  him  with  astonishment  and 
despair.  The  look  and  manner  of  the  Marchese 
could  not  be  doubted  ;  Vivaldi  was  convinced 
that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  any  step 
which  had  been  taken  against  Ellena. 

However  ungraciously  you  have  conducted 
yourself,  said  the  Marchese,  ray  honour  has 
never  yet  been  sullied  by  duplicity ;  however  I 
may  have  wished  to  break  the  unworthy  con- 
nexion you  have  formed,  I  should  disdain  to 
employ  artifice  as  the  means.  If  you  really  de- 
sign to  marry  this  person,  I  shall  make  no  other 
effort  to  prevent  such  a  measure,  than  by  telling 
you  the  consequence  you  are  to  expect ; — from 
thenceforth  I  will  disown  you  for  my  son.  v 

The  Marchese  quitted  the  apartment  when  he 
had  said  this,  and  Vivaldi  made  no  attempt  to 
detain  him.  His  words  expressed  little  more 
than  they  had  formerly  done,  yet  Vivaldi  was 
shocked  by  the  absolute  menace  now  delivered. 
The  stronger  passion  of  his  heart,  however,  won 
overcame  their  effect ;  and  this  moment,  when 
he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  irrecoverably  lost 
the  object  of  his  dearest  affections,  was  not  the 
time  in  which  he  could  long  feel  remoter  evil*, 
or  calculate  the  force  of  misfortunes,  which 
never  might  arrive.  The  nearer  interest  pressed 
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solely  upon  his  mind,  and  he  was  conscious  only 
to  the  loss  of  Ellena. 

The  interview,  which  followed  with  his  mo- 
ther, was  of  a  different  character  from  that  which 
had  occurred  with  the  Marchese.  The  keen 
dart  of  suspicion,  however,  sharpened  as  it  was 
by  love  and  by  despair,  pierced  beyond  the  veil 
of  her  duplicity  ;  and  Vivaldi  as  quickly  detect- 
ed her  hypocrisy  as  he  had  yielded  his  convic- 
tion to  the  sincerity  of  the  Marchese.  But  Ins 
power  rested  here ;  he  possessed  no  means  of 
awakening  her  pity,  or  actuating  her  justice,  and 
could  not  obtain  even  a  hint,  that  might  guide 
him  in  his  search  of  Ellena. 

Schedoni,  however,  yet  remained  to  be  tried. 
Vivaldi  had  no  longer  a  doubt  as  to  his  having 
caballed  with  the  Marchesa,  and  that  he  had 
been  an  agent  in  removing  Ellena.  Whether  he 
was  the  person,  who  haunted  the  ruins  of  Pa- 
luzzi.  still  remained  to  be  proved ;  for,  though 
several  circumstances  seemed  to  declare  that  he 
was,  others,  not  less  plausible,  asserted  the  con- 
trary. 

On  leaving  the  Marchesa's  apartment,  Vival- 
di repaired  to  the  convent  of  the  Spirito  Santo, 
and  inquired  for  Father  Schedoni.  The  lay-bro- 
ther, who  opened  the  gate,  informed  him  that 
the  father  was  in  his  cell,  and  Vivaldi  stepped 
impatiently  into  the  court,  requesting  to  be  shewn 
thither. 

I  dare  not  leave  the  gate,  signor,  said  the  bro- 
ther, but,  if  you  cross  the  court,  and  ascend  that 
staircase,  which  you  see  yonder  beyond  the  door- 
way on  your  right,  it  will  lead  you  to  a  gallery, 
ami  the  third  door  you  will  come  to  is  Father 
Schedoni's. 

Vivaldi  passed  on  without  seeing  another  hu- 
man being,  and  not  a  sound  disturbed  the  silence 
of  this  sanctuary,  till,  as  he  ascended  the  stairs, 
a  feeble  note  of  lamentation  proceeded  from  the 
gallery,  and  he  concluded  it  was  uttered  by  some 
penitent  at  confession. 

He  stopped,  as  he  had  been  directed,  at  the 
third  door,  when,  as  he  gently  knocked,  the  sound 
ceased,  and  the  same  profound  silence  returned. 
Vivaldi  repeated  his  summons,  but,  receiving  no 
answer,  he  ventured  to  open  the  door.  In  the 
dusky  cell  within  no  person  appeared,  but  he 
still  iooked  round,  expecting  to  discover  some 
one  in  the  dubious  gloom.  The  chamber  con- 
tained little  more  than  a  mattress,  a  chair,  a  ta- 
ble, and  a  crucifix ;  some  books  of  devotion  were 
upon  the  table,  one  or  two  of  which  were  writ- 
ten in  unknown  characters ;  several  instruments 
of  torture  lay  beside  them.  Vivaldi  shuddered 
as  he  hastily  examined  these,  though  he  did  not 
comprehend  the  manner  of  their  application,  and 
he  left  the  chamber,  without  noticing  any  other 
object,  and  returned  to  the  court.  The  porter 
said,  that  since  Father  Schedoni  was  not  in  his 
cell,  he  was  probably  either  in  the  church  or  in 
the  gardens,  for  that  he  had  not  passed  the  gates 
during  the  morning. 

VOL.  X. 


Did  he  pass  yester-evening?  said  Vivaldi, 
eagerly. 

Yes,  he  returned  to  vespers,  replied  the  brc-* 
ther,  with  surprise. 

Are  you  certain  as  to  that,  ray  friend  ?  rejoin- 
ed Vivaldi ;  are  you  certain  that  he  slept  in  the 
convent  last  night  ? 

Who  is  it  that  asks  the  question  ?  said  the 
lay-brother,  with  displeasure,  and  what  right 
has  he  to  make  it  ?  You  are  ignorant  of  the  rules 
of  our  house,  signor,  or  you  would  perceive  such 
questions  to  be  unnecessary ;  any  member  of  our 
community  is  Liable  to  be  severely  punished,  if 
he  sleep  a  night  without  these  walls,  and  Father 
Schedoni  would  be  the  Last  among  us  so  to  tres- 
pass. He  is  one  of  the  most  pious  of  the  bro- 
therhood ;  few  indeed  have  courage  to  imitate 
his  severe  example.  His  voluntary  sufferings 
are  sufficient  for  a  saint.  He  pass  the  night 
abroad  !  Go,  signor,  yonder  is  the  church,  yoU 
will  find  him  there,  perhaps. 

Vivaldi  did  not  linger  to  reply.  The  hypo- 
crite !  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  crossed  to  the 
church,  which  formed  one  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle; but  I  will  unmask  him  ! 

The  church,  which  he  entered,  was  vacant 
and  silent  like  the  court  Whither  can  the  in- 
habitants of  tin's  place  have  withdrawn  them- 
selves ?  said  he ;  wherever  I  go,  I  hear  onlv  the 
echoes  of  my  own  footsteps ;  it  seems  as  if  death 
reigned  here  over  all !  But,  perhaps,  it  is  one  of 
the  hours  of  general  meditation,  and  the  monks 
have  only  retired  to  their  cells. 

As  he  paced  the  long  aisles,  he  suddenly  stop- 
ped to  catch  the  startling  sound  that  murmured 
through  the  lofty  roof,  but  it  seemed  to  be  only 
the  closing  of  a  distant  door.  Yet  he  often  look- 
ed forward  into  the  sacred  gloom,  which  the 
painted  windows  threw  over  the  remote  per- 
spective, in  the  expectation  of  perceiving  a  monk. 
He  was  not  long  disappointed  ;  a  person  appear- 
ed, standing  silently  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
cloister,  clothed  in  the  habit  of  this  society,  and 
he  advanced  towards  him ! 

The  monk  did  not  avoid  Vivaldi,  or  even  turn 
to  observe  who  was  approaching,  but  remained 
in  the  same  attitude,  fixed  like  a  statue.  This 
tall  and  gaunt  figure  had,  at  a  distance,  remind- 
ed him  of  Schedoni,  and  Vivaldi,  as  he  noW 
looked  under  the  cowl,  discovered  the  ghastly 
countenance  of  the  confessor. 

Have  I  found  you  at  last  ?  said  Vivaldi.  1 
would  speak  with  you,  father,  in  private.  This 
is  not  a  proper  place  for  such  discourse  as  we 
must  holo. 

Schedoni  made  no  reply,  and  Vivaldi,  once 
again  looking  at  him,  observed  that  his  features 
were  fixed,  and  his  eyes  bent  towards  the  ground. 
The  words  of  Vivaldi  seemed  not  to  have  reach- 
ed lus  understanding,  nor  even  to  have  made  any 
impression  on  his  Benses. 

He  repeated  them  in  a  louder  tone,  but  still 
not  a  single  line  of  Schedoni's  countenance  ac- 
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knowledge*!  their  Influence.  What  means  this 
mummery  ?  said  he,  his  patience  exhausted,  and 
his  indignation  aroused.  This  wretched  subter- 
fuge shall  not  protect  you ;  you  are  detected, 
your  stratagems  are  known !  Restore  Ellena  di 
Rosalba  to  her  home,  or  confess  where  you  have 
concealed  her. 

Schodoni  was  still  silent  and  unmoved.  A 
resjiect  for  his  age  and  profession  withheld  Vi- 
valdi from  seizing  and  compelling  him  toanswer; 
but  the  agony  of  impatience  and  indignation, 
which  he  suffered,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  death-like  apathy  of  the  monk. — I  now  also 
know  you,  continued  Vivaldi,  for  my  tormentor 
at  Paluzzi,  the  prophet  of  evils,  which  you  too 
well  practised  the  means  of  fulfilling,  the  predic- 
tor of  the  death  of  Signora  Bianchi — Schedoni 
frowned. — The  forewarner  of  Ellena's  departure ; 
the  phantom  who  decoyed  me  into  the  dungeons 
of  Paluzzi ;  the  prophet  and  the  artificer  of  all 
my  misfortunes. 

The  monk  raised  his  eyes  from  the  ground, 
and  fixed  them  with  terrible  expression  upon 
Vivaldi,  but  was  still  silent. 

Yes,  father,  added  Vivaldi,  I  know  and  will 
proclaim  you  to  the  world.  I  will  strip  you  of 
the  hypocrisy  in  which  you  shroud  yourself ; 
announce  to  all  your  society  the  despicable  arti- 
fices you  have  emploved,and  the  misery  you  have 
occasioned.  Your  character  shall  be  announced 
aloud. 

While  Vivaldi  spoke,  the  monk  had  with- 
drawn his  eyes  ana  fixed  them  again  on  the 
ground.  His  countenance  had  resumed  its  usual 
expression. 

Wretch  !  restore  to  me  Ellena  di  Rosalba  ! 
cried  Vivaldi,  with  the  sudden  anguish  of  re- 
newed despair.  Tell  me  at  least  where  she  may 
be  found,  or  you  shall  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
WhiiluT,  whither,  have  you  conveyed  her? 

As  he  pronounced  this  in  loud  and  passionate 
accents,  several  ecclesiastics  entered  the  cloisters, 
and  were  passing  on  to  the  body  of  the  church, 
when  his  voice  arrested  their  attention.  They 
paused,  and  perceiving  the  singular  attitude  of 
Schedoni,  and  the  frantic  gesticulations  of  Vi- 
valdi, hastilyadvanced  towards  them. — Forbear ! 
said  one  of  the  strangers,  as  he  seized  the  cloak 
of  Vivaldi,  do  you  not  observe? 

I  observe  a  hypocrite,  replied  Vivaldi,  step- 

Sing  back,  and  disengaging  nimself,  I  observe  a 
estroyer  of  the  peace  it  was  his  duty  to  protect 

Forbear  this  desperate  conduct, said  the  priest, 
lest  it  provoke  the  just  vengeance  of  Heaven  !  Do 
you  not  observe  the  holy  office  in  which  he  is 
engaged  ?  pointing  to  the  monk ;  Leave  the 
church  while  you  are  permitted  to  do  so  in  safe- 
ty ;  you  suspect  not  the  punishment  you  may 
provoke. 

I  will  not  quit  the  spot  till  you  answer  my  in- 
quiries, said  Vivaldi  to  Schedoni,  without  deign- 


ing even  to  look  upon  the  priest ;  Where,  I  re- 
peat, is  Ellena  di  Rosalba  ? 

The  confessor  was  still  silent  and  unmoved. 
This  is  beyond  all  patience,  and  all  belief,  con- 
tinued Vivaldi.  Speak  !  answer  me,  or  dread 
what  I  may  unfold.  Yet  silent !  Do  you  know 
the  convent  del  Pianto  ?  Do  you  know  the  con- 
fessional of  the  Black  Penitents  ? 

Vivaldi  thought  he  perceived  the  countenance 
of  the  monk  suffer  some  change.— Do  you  re- 
member that  terrible  night,  he  added,  when,  on 
the  steps  of  that  confessional,  a  tale  was  told  ? 

Schedoni  raised  his  eyes,  aud,  fixing  them 
once  more  on  Vivaldi,  with  a  look  that  seemed 
intended  to  strike  him  to  the  dust,  Avaunt! 
cried  he,  in  a  tremendous  voice ;  Avaunt !  sacri- 
legious boy!  Tremble  for  the  consequence  of 
thy  desperate  impiety. 

A  s  he  concluded,  he  started  from  his  position, 
and  gliding  with  the  silent  swiftness  of  a  shadow 
along  the  cloister,  vanished  in  an  instant.  Vi- 
valdi, when  attempting  to  pursue  him,  was  sei- 
zed by  the  surrounding  monks.  Insensible  to 
his  sufferings,  and  exasperated  by  his  assertions, 
they  threatened,  that,  if  he  did  not  immediately 
leave  the  convent,  he  should  be  confined,  and 
undergo  the  severe  punishment  to  which  he  had 
become  liable,  for  having  disturbed,  and  even 
insulted,  one  of  their  holy  order,  while  perform- 
ing an  act  of  penance. 

He  has  need  of  such  acts,  said  Vivaldi ;  but 
when  can  they  restore  the  happiness  his  treach- 
ery has  destroyed  ?  Your  order  is  disgraced  by 
such  a  member,  reverend  fathers ;  your 

Peace !  cried  a  monk,  he  is  the  pride  of  our 
house ;  he  is  severe  in  his  devotion,  and  in  self- 
punishment  terrible  beyond  the  reach  of  But 

I  am  throwing  away  my.  commendations,  I  am 
talking  to  one  who  is  not  permitted  to  value,  or 
to  understand,  the  sacred  mysteries  of  our  exer- 


Away  with  him  to  the  Padre  Abbate !  cried 
an  enraged  priest ;  away  with  him  to  the  dun- 
geon ! 

Away  !  away !  repeated  his  companions,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  force  Vivaldi  through  the 
cloisters.  But  with  the  sudden  strength  which 
pride  and  indignation  lent  him,  he  burst  from 
their  united  hold,  and,  quitting  the  church  by 
another  door,  escaped  into  the  street. 

Vivaldi  returned  home  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
would  have  engaged  the  pity  of  any  heart,  which 
prejudice,  or  self-interest,  had  not  hardened.  He 
avoided  his  father,  but  sought  the  Marchess, 
who,  triumphant  in  the  success  of  her  plan,  was 
still  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  her  son. 

When  the  Marchesa  had  been  informed  of  his 
approaching  marriage,  she  had,  as  usual,  con- 
sulted with  her  confessor,  on  the  means  of  pre- 
venting it,  who  had  advised  the  scheme  she 
adopted,  a  scheme  which  was  the  more  easily 
carried  into  effect,  since  the  Marchesa  had  early 
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in  life  been  acquainted  with  the  Abbess  of  San 
Stefano,  and  knew,  therefore,  enough  of  her 
character  and  disposition  to  confide,  without 
hesitation,  the  management  of  this  important 
affair  to  her  discretion.  The  answer  of  the  Ab- 
bess to  her  proposal,  was  not  merely  acquiescent, 
but  zealous,  and  it  appeared  that  she  too  faith- 
fully justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  her* 
After  this  plan  had  been  so  successfully  prose- 
cuted, it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  Marchesa 
would  be  prevailed  upon  to  relinquish  it  by  the 
tears,  the  anguish,  or  all  the  varied  sufferings  of 
her  son.  Vivaldi  now  reproved  the  easiness  of 
his  own  confidence  in  having  hoped  it,  and  quit- 
ted her  cabiuet  with  a  despondency  that  almost 
reached  despair. 

The  faithful  Paulo  obeyed  the  hasty  summons 
of  his  master,  but  he  had  not  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining intelligence  of  Ellena ;  and  Vivaldi  ha- 
ving dismissed  him  again  on  the  same  inquiry, 
retired  to  his  apartment,  where  the  excess  of 
grief,  and  a  feeble  hope  of  devising  some  suc- 
cessful mode  of  remedy,  alternately  agitated  and 
detained  him. 

In  the  eveni  ng,  restless  and  anxious  for  change, 
though  scarcely  knowing  whither  to  bend  his 
course,  he  left  the  palace,  and  strolled  down  to 
the  sea-beach.    A  few  fishermen  and  laszaroni 
only  were  loitering  along  the  strand,  waiting  for 
boats  from  St  Lucia.  Vivaldi,  with  folded  arms, 
and  his  hat  drawn  over  his  face  to  shade  his  sor- 
row from  observation,  paced  the  edge  of  the 
waves,  listening  to  their  murmur,  as  they  broke 
gently  at  his  feet,  and  gazing  upon  their  undu- 
lating beauty,  while  all  consciousness  was  lost 
in  melancholy  revery  concerning  Ellena.  Her 
late  residence  appeared  at  a  distance,  rising  over 
the  shore.    He  remembered  how  often  from 
thence  they  had  together  viewed  this  lovely 
scene !  Its  features  had  now  lost  their  charm ; 
they  were  colourless  and  uninteresting,  or  im- 
pressed only  mournful  ideas.    The  sea  fluctu- 
ating beneath  the  setting  sun,  the  long  mole 
and  its  light-house  tipped  with  the  last  rays, 
fishermen  reposing  in  the  shade,  little  boats 
akimraing  over  the  smooth  waters,  which  their 
oars  scarcely  dimpled ;  these  were  images  that 
brought  to  nis  recollection  the  affecting  even- 
ing when  he  had  last  seen  this  picture  from  the 
Villa  Altieri,  when,  seated  in  the  orangery  with 
Ellena  and  Hianchi,  on  the  night  preceding  the 
death  of  the  latter,  when  Ellena  herself  had  so 
solemnly  been  given  to  bis  care,  and  had  so  af- 
fectingly  consented  to  the  dying  request  of  her 
relative.  The  recollection  of  that  scene  came  to 
Vivaldi  with  all  the  force  of  contrast,  and  re- 
newed all  the  anguish  of  despair ;  he  paced  the 
beach  with  quicker  steps,  and  long  groans  burst 
from  his  heart.    He  accused  himself  of  indiffe- 
rence and  inactivity,  for  having  been  thus  long 
urtable  to  discover  a  single  circumstance,  which 
might  direct  his  search ;  and,  though  he  knew 
not  whither  to  go,  he  determined  to  leave  Naples 


immediately,  and  to  return  no  more  to  his  fa- 
ther's mansion,  till  he  should  have  rescued  El- 
lena. 

Of  some  fishermen,  who  were  conversing  to- 
gether upon  the  lieach,  he  inquired  whether  they 
could  furnish  him  with  a  boat,  in  which  he 
meant  to  coast  the  bay ;  for  it  appeared  proba- 
ble, that  Ellena  had  been  conveyed  from  Altieri 
by  water,  to  some  town  or  convent  on  the  shore, 
the  privacy  and  facility  of  such  a  mode  of  con- 
veyance being  suitable  to  the  designs  of  her 
e  lie  lilies. 

I  have  but  one  boat,  signor,  said  a  fisherman, 
and  that  is  busy  enough  in  going  to  and  fro  be- 
tween here  and  Santa  Lucia,  but  ray  comrade, 
here,  perhaps,  can  serve  you. — What,  Carlo,  can 
you  help  the  signor  to  your  little  skiff?  the  other, 
I  know,  has  enough  to  do  in  the  trade. 

His  comrade,  however,  was  too  much  engaged 
with  a  party  of  two  or  three  men,  who  were  lis- 
tening in  deep  attention  round  him,  to  reply  ; 
Vivaldi,  advancing  to  urge  the  question,  was 
struck  by  the  eagerness  with  which  he  deliver- 
ed his  narrative,  as  well  as  the  uncouthneas  of 
his  gesticulation  ;  and  he  paused  a  moment 
in  attention.  One  of  the  auditors  seemed  to 
doubt  of  something  that  had  been  asserted. — I 
tell  you,  replied  the  narrator,  I  used  to  carry  fish 
there,  two  and  three  times  a  week,  and  very  good 
sort  of  people  they  were ;  they  have  laid  out 
many  a  ducat  with  me  in  their  time.  But,  as  I 
was  saying,  when  I  got  there  and  knocked  up- 
on the  door,  I  heard,  all  of  a  sudden,  a  huge 
groaning,  and  presently  I  heard  the  voice  of  the 
old  housekeeper  herself,  roaring  out  for  help  ; 
but  I  could  give  her  none,  for  the  door  was  fast- 
ened ;  and,  whije  I  ran  away  for  assistance  to 
old  Bartoli, — you  know  old  Bartoli,  he  lives  by 
the  road-side  as  you  go  to  Naples, — well,  while 
I  ran  to  him,  comes  a  signor,  and  jumps  through 
the  window,  and  sets  her  at  liberty  at  once.  So 

then,  I  heard  the  whole  story.  

What  story,  said  Vivaldi,  and  of  whom  do 
you  speak  ? 

All  in  good  time,  maestro,  you  shall  hear,  said 
th e  fisherman,  who,  looking  at  him  for  a  moment, 
added,  Why,  signor,  it  should  be  you  I  saw 
there ;  you  should  be  the  very  signor  that  let 
Beatrice  loose ! 

Vivaldi,  who  had  scarcely  doubted  before, 
that  it  was  Altieri  of  which  the  man  had  spoken, 
now  asked  a  thousand  questions  respecting  the 
rout  the  ruffians  had  taken  Ellena,  but  obtain- 
ed no  relief  to  his  anxiety. 

I  should  not  wonder,  said  a  lazzaro,  who  had 
been  listening  to  the  relation,—-!  should  not  won- 
der if  the  carriage  that  passed  Bracelli  early  on 
the  same  morning,  with  the  blinds  drawn  up, 
though  it  was  so  hot  that  people  could  scarcely 
breathe  in  the  open  air,  should  prove  to  be  it 
which  carried  off  the  lady ! 

This  hint  was  sufficient  to  reanimate  Vivaldi, 
who  collected  all  the  information  the  lazzaro 
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could  give,  which  was,  however,  little  more  than 
that  a  carriage,  Buch  as  he  described,  had  been 
seen  by  hira,  driving  furiously  through  Bracelli, 
early  on  the  morning  mentioned  as  that  of  Sig- 
nora  di  Kosalba's  departure.  Vivaldi  had  now 
no  doubt  as  to  its  being  the  one  which  convey- 
ed her  away,  and  he  determined  to  set  out  im- 
mediately for  that  place,  where  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain from  the  post-master  farther  intelligence 
concerning  the  road  she  had  pursued. 

With  this  intention  he  returned  once  more  to 
his  father's  mansion,  not  to  acquaint  him  with 
his  purpose,  or  to  bid  him  farewell,  but  to  await 
the  return  of  his  servant  Paulo,  who  he  meant 
should  accompany  him  in  the  search.  Vivaldi's 
spirits  were  now  animated  with  hope,  slender  as 
were  the  circumstances  that  supported  it ;  and, 
believing  his  design  to  be  wholly  unsuspected  by 
those  who  would  be  disposed  to  interrupt  it,  he 
did  not  guard  either  against  the  measures  which 
might  impede  his  departure  from  Naples,  or 
those  which  might  overtake  him  on  his  journey. 


CHAP.  X. 

What !  wouldft  thai*  have  a  serpent  stinj*  thee  twice  ? 


TnE  Marchesa,  alannedatBomehinte,cu-opped 
by  Vivaldi  in  the  late  interview  between  them, 
and  by  some  circumstances  of  his  latter  conduct, 
summoned  her  constant  adviser,  Schedoni.  Still 
suffering  with  the  insult  he  had  received  in  the 
church  of  the  Spirito  Santo,  he  obeyed  with  sul- 
len reluctance,  yet  not  without  a  malicious  hope 
of  discovering  some  opportunity  for  retaliation. 
That  insult,  which  had  pointed  forth  his  hypo- 
crisy, and  ridiculed  the  solemn  abstraction  he  as- 
sumed, had  sunk  deep  in  his  heart,  and,  fer- 
menting the  direst  passions  of  his  nature,  he 
meditated  a  terrible  revenge.  It  had  subjected 
him  to  mortifications  of  various  kinds.  Ambi- 
tion, it  has  already  appeared,  was  one  of  his 
strongest  motives  of  action,  and  he  had  long 
since  assumed  a  character  of  severe  sanctity, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  him  to  promo- 
tion. He  was  not  beloved  in  the  society  ot  which 
he  was  a  member ;  and  many  of  the  brother- 
hood, who  had  laboured  to  disappoint  his  views 
and  to  detect  his  errors,  who  hated  hira  for  his 
pride  and  envied  him  for  his  reputed  sanctity, 
now  gloried  in  the  mortification  he  had  received, 
and  endeavoured  to  turn  the  circumstance  to 
their  own  advantage.  They  had  not  scrupled 
already  to  display,  by  insinuation  and  pointed 
sneers,  their  triumph,  and  to  menace  his  reputa- 
tion ;  and  Schedoni,  though  he  deserved  con- 
tempt, was  not  of  a  temper  to  endure  it. 

But  above  all,  some  hints  respecting  his  past 
life,  which  had  fallen  from  Vivaldi,  and  which 
occasioned  him  so  abruptly  to  leave  the  church, 
alarmed  him.  So  much  terror,  indeed,  had  they 


excited,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would 
have  sealed  his  secret  in  death,  devoting  Vival- 
di to  the  grave,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  the 
dreaded  vengeance  of  the  Vivaldi  family.  Since 
that  hour  he  had  known  no  peace,  and  had  ne- 
ver slept ;  he  had  taken  scarcely  any  food,  and 
was  almost  continually  on  his  knees  upon  the 
steps  of  the  high  altar.  The  devotees,  who  be- 
held him,  paused,  and  admired ;  such  of  the 
brothers  as  disliked  him  sneered  and  passed  on. 
Schedoni  appeared  alike  insensible  to  each ;  lost 
to  this  world,  and  preparing  for  a  higher. 

The  torments  of  his  mind,  and  the  severe  pe- 
nance he  had  observed,  had  produced  a  surpri- 
sing change  in  his  appearance,  so  that  he  re- 
sembled a  spectre  rather  than  a  human  being. 
His  visage  was  wan  and  wasted,  his  eyes  were 
sunk,  and  become  nearly  motionless,  and  his 
whole  air  and  attitudes  exhibited  the  wild  ener- 
gy of  something — not  of  this  earth. 

When  he  was  summoned  by  the  Marchess, 
his  conscience  whispered  this  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  circumstances  which  Vivaldi  had  re- 
vealed ;  and,  at  first,  he  had  determined  not  to 
attend  her ;  but,  considering  that,  if  it  were  so, 
his  refusal  would  confirm  suspicion,  he  resolved 
to  trust  once  more  to  the  subtlety  of  his  address 
for  deliverance. 

With  these  apprehensions,  tempered  by  this 
hope,  he  entered  the  Marchesa's  closet.  She 
almost  started  on  observing  him,  and  could  not 
immediately  withdraw  her  eyes  from  his  alter- 
ed  visage,  while  Schedoni  was  unable  wholly 
to  conceal  the  perturbation,  whieh  such  earnest 
observation  occasioned. — Peace  rest  with  you, 
daughter !  said  he ;  and  he  seated  himself,  with- 
out lifting  his  eyes  from  the  floor. 

I  wished  to  speak  with  you,  father,  upon  af- 
fairs of  moment,  said  the  Marchess,  gravely, 
which  are  probably  not  unknown  to  you.  She 
paused,  and  Schedoni  bowed  his  head,  awaiting 
in  anxious  expectation  what  was  to  follow. 

You  are  silent,  father,- resumed  the  Marche- 
ss.— What  am  I  to  understand  by  this  ? 

That  you  have  been  misinformed,  replied 
Schedoni,  whose  apt  conscience  betrayed  his 
discretion. 

Pardon  me,  said  the  Marchesa,  I  am  too  well 
informed,  and  should  not  have  requested  your 
visit,  if  any  doubt  had  remained  upon  ray 
mind. 

Signora !  be  cautious  of  what  you  credit,  said 
the  confessor  imprudently ;  you  know  not  the 
consequence  of  a  nasty  credufitv. 

Would  that  mine  were  a  rash,  credulity,  re- 
plied the  Marchesa ;  but — we  are  betrayed. 

We?  repeated  the  monk,  beginning  to  revive : 
What  has  happened  ? 

The  Marchesa  informed  him  of  Vivaldi's  ab- 
sence, and  inferred  from  its  length,  for  it  was 
now  several  days  since  his  departure,  that  he 
had  certainly  discovered  the  place  of  Ellena's 
confinement,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  it. 
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Schedoni  differed  from  her,  but  hinted,  that 
the  obedience  of  youth  was  hopeless,  unless  se- 
verer measures  were  adopted. 

Severer !  exclaimed  the  Marchess ;  good  fa- 
ther, is  it  not  severe  enough  to  confine  her  for 
life? 

I  mean  severer  with  respect  to  your  son,  la- 
dy, replied  Schedoni.  When  a  young  man  has 
so  far  overcome  all  reverence  for  a  holy  ordi- 
nance as  publicly  to  insult  its  professors,  and 
yet  more,  when  that  professor  is  in  the  very 
performance  of  his  duties,  it  is  time  he  should 
be  controlled  with  a  strong  hand.  I  am  not  in 
the  practice  of  advising  such  measures,  but  the 
conduct  of  Signor  Vivaldi  is  such  as  calls  aloud 
for  them.  Public  decency  demands  it.  For 
myself,  indeed,  I  should  have  endured  patient- 
ly the  indignity  which  has  been  offered  me,  re- 
ceiving it  as  a  salutary  mortification,  as  one  of 
those  inflictions  that  purify  the  soul  from  the 
pride,  which  even  the  holiest  men  may  uncon- 
sciously cherish.  But  I  am  no  longer  permit- 
ted to  consider  myself ;  the  public  good  requires 
that  an  example  should  be  made  of  the  horri- 
ble impiety,  of  which  your  son,  it  grieves  me, 

I  daughter,  to  disclose  it  .'—your  son,  unworthy 

I  of  such  a  mother !  has  been  guilty. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  style,  at  least,  of  this 
accusation,  Schedoni  suffered  the  force  of  his 
resentment  to  prevail  over  the  usual  subtlety  of 
his  address,  the  deep  and  smooth  insinuation  of 
his  policy. 

To  what  do  you  allude,  righteous  father? 
inquired  the  astonished  Marchess ;  what  indig- 
nity, what  impiety,  has  my  son  to  answer  for  ? 
I  entreat  you  will  speak  explicitly,  that  I  may 
prove  I  can  lose  the  mother  in  the  strict  severi- 
ty of  the  judge. 

That  is  spoken  with  the  grandeur  of  senti- 
ment which  has  always  distinguished  you,  my 
f-  daughter  !  Strong  minds  perceive  that  justice 
is  the  highest  of  the  moral  attributes,  mercy  is 
only  the  favourite  of  weak  ones. 

Schedoni  had  a  view  in  this  commendation, 
beyond  that  of  confirming  the  Marchesa's  pre- 
sent resolution  against  Vivaldi.  He  wished  to 
prepare  her  for  measures,  which  might  here- 
after be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  revenge  he 
meditated,  and  he  knew  that  by  nattering  her 
vanity,  he  was  most  likely  to  succeed.  He  prai- 
sed her,  therefore,  for  qualities  he  wished  her 
to  possess,  encouraged  her  to  reject  general  opi- 
nions, by  admiring,  as  the  symptoms  of  a  supe- 
rior understanding,  the  convenient  morality, up- 
on which  she  had  occasionally  acted ;  and,  call- 
ing sternness  justice,  extolled  that  for  strength 
of  mind,  which  was  only  callous  insensibility. 

He  then  described  to  her  Vivaldi's  late  con- 
duct in  the  church  of  the  Spiri  to  San  to,  exaggera- 
ted some  offensive  circumstances  of  it,  invent* 
ed  others,  and  formed  of  the  whole  an  instance 
of  monstrous  impiety  and  unprovoked  insult. 

The  Marchess  listened  to  the  relation  with 


no  less  indignadon  than  surprise,  and  her  readi- 
ness to  adopt  the  confessor's  advice,  allowed  him 
to  depart  with  renovated  spirits  and  most  tri- 
umphant hopes. 

Meanwhile,  the  Marchese  remained  ignorant 
of  the  subject  of  the  conference  with  Schedoni. 
His  opinions  had  formerly  been  sounded,  and 
having  been  found  decidedly  against  the  dark 
policy  it  was  thought  expedient  to  practise,  he 
was  never  afterwards  consulted  respecting  Vi- 
valdi. Parental  anxiety  and  affection  began  to 
revive,  as  the  lengthened  absence  of  his  son  was 
observed.  Though  jealous  of  his  rank,  he  lo- 
ved Vivaldi;  and,  though  he  had  never  posi- 
tively believed  that  be  designed  to  enter  into  a 
sacred  engagement  with  a  person,  whom  the 
Marchese  considered  to  be  so  much  his  inferior 
as  Ellens,  he  had  suffered  doubts,  which  gave 
him  considerable  uneasiness.  The  present  ex- 
traordinary absence  of  Vivaldi  renewed  his 
alarm.  He  apprehended  that,  if  she  were  dis- 
covered at  this  moment,  when  the  fear  of  lo- 
sing her  for  ever,  and  the  exasperation  which 
such  complicated  opposition  occasioned,  had 
awakened  all  the  passions  of  his  son,  this  rash 
young  man  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  secure 
her  for  his  own  by  the  indissoluble  vow.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  dreaded  the  effect  of  Vival- 
di's despair,  should  he  fail  in  the  pursuit ;  and 
thus,  fearing  at  one  moment  that  which  he 
wished  in  the  next,  the  Marchese  suffered  a 
tumult  of  mind  inferior  only  to  that  felt  by  his 
son. 

The  instructions,  which  he  delivered  to  the 
servants,  whom  he  sent  in  pursuit  of  Vivaldi, 
were  given  under  such  distraction  of  thought, 
that  scarcely  any  person  perfectly  understood 
his  commission ;  and,  as  the  Marchess  had  been 
careful  to  conceal  from  him  her  knowledge  of 
Ellcna's  abode,  he  gave  no  direction  concerning 
the  route  to  San  Stefano. 

While  the  Marchese  at  Naples  was  thus  em- 
ployed,' and  while  Schedoni  was  forming  far- 
ther plans  against  Ellena,  Vivaldi  was  wander- 
ing from  village  to  village,  and  from  town  to 
town,  in  pursuit  of  her,  whom  all  his  efforts  had 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful  to  recover.  From 
the  people  at  the  post-house  at  Bracelli  he  had 
obtained  little  information  that  could  direct 
him  ;  they  only  knew  that  a  carriage,  such  as 
had  been  already  described  to  Vivaldi,  with  the 
blinds  drawn  up,  changed  horses  there  on  the 
morning,  which  he  remembered  to  be  that  of 
Ellena's  departure,  and  had  proceeded  on  the 
road  to  Morgani. 

When  Vivaldi  arrived  thither,  all  trace  of 
Ellena  was  lost ;  the  master  of  the  post  could 
not  recollect  a  single  circumstance  connected 
with  the  travellers,  and,  even  if  he  had  noticed 
them,  it  would  have  been  insufficient  for  Vi- 
valdi's purpose,  unless  he  had  also  observed  the 
road  they  followed ;  for  at  this  place  several 
roads  branched  oft' into  opposite  quarters  of  the 
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country ;  Vivaldi,  therefore,  was  reduced  to  not  the  music  of  peasant*  ;  a  convent  must  be 

choose  one  of  these,  as  chance,  or  fancy,  direct-  near,  though  we  do  not  see  it. 
ed  ;  and,  as  it  appeared  probable  that  the  Mar-       Still  as  they  advanced,  no  walls  appeared, 

chesa  had  conveyed  EUena  to  a  convent,  he  de-  and  soon  after  the  music  ceased  ;  but  other 

termined  to  make  inquiries  at  every  one  on  his  sounds  led  Vivaldi  forward  to  a  pleasant  part 

way.  of  the  woods,  where,  the  trees  opening,  he  per- 

He  had  now  passed  over  some  of  the  wildest  ceived  a  party  of  pilgrims  seated  on  the  grass, 

tracts  of  the  Apennine,  among  scenes,  which  They  were  laughing,  and  conversing  with  much 

seemed  abandoned  by  civilized  society  to  the  gaiety,  as  each  spread  before  him  the  supper, 

banditti,  who  haunted  their  recesses.  Yet  even  which  he  drew  from  his  scrip ;  while  he,  who 

here,  amidst  wilds  that  were  nearly  inaccessi-  appeared  to  be  the  Father-director  of  the  pil-  , 

ble,  convents,  with  each  its  small  dependent  primage,  sat  with  a  jovial  countenance  in  the  i 

hamlet,  were  scattered,  and,  shrouded  from  the  midst  of  the  company,  dispensing  jokes  and 

world  by  woods  and  mountains,  enjoyed  unsus-  merry  stories,  and  receiving  in  return  a  tribute  < 

pectedly  many  of  its  luxuries,  and  displayed,  from  every  scrip.    Wines  of  various  sorts  were  j 

unnoticed,  some  of  its  elegance.   Vivalui,  who  ranged  before  him,  of  which  he  drank  abun-  i 

had  visited  several  of  these  in  search  of  EUena,  dantly,  and  seemed  not  to  refuse  any  dainty  \ 

had  been  surprised  at  the  refined  courtesy  and  that  was  offered. 

hospitality  with  which  he  was  received.  Vivaldi,  whose  apprehensions  were  now  quiet- 
It  was  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  journey,  ed,  stopped  to  observe  the  group,  as  the  even- 
and  near  sun-set,  that  he  was  bewildered  in  ing  rays,  glancing  along  the  skirts  of  the  wood, 
the  woods  of  Rugieri.  He  had  received  a  di-  threw  a  gleam  upon  their  various  countenances,  m 
rection  for  the  road  he  was  to  take,  at  a  village  shewing,  however,  in  each  a  spirit  of  gaiety,  ) 
some  leagues  distant,  and  had  obeyed  it  conn-  that  might  have  characterized  the  individuals 
dently  till  now,  when  the  path  was  lost  in  se-  of  a  party  of  pleasure,  rather  than  those  of  a 
vera!  tracks,  that  branched  out  among  the  trees,  pilgrimage.  The  Father-director  and  his  flock 
The  day  was  closing,  and  Vivaldi's  spirits  be-  '  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  each  other ;  the 
gan  to  fail ;  but  Paulo,  light  of  heart,  and  ever  superior  willingly  resigned  the  solemn  austeri- 
gay,  commended  the  shade  and  pleasant  fresh-  ty  of  his  office,  and  permitted  the  company  to 
ness  of  the  woods,  and  observed,  that,  if  his  make  themselves  as  happy  as  possible,  in  eon- 
master  did  lose  his  way,  and  were  obliged  to  sideration  of  receiving  plenty  of  the  most  deli- 
remain  here  for  the  night,  it  could  not  be  so  cate  of  their  viands ;  yet  somewhat  of  dignity 
very  unlucky,  for  they  could  climb  up  among  was  mingled  with  his  condescensions,  that  com- 
the  branches  of  a  chesnut,  and  find  a  more  neat  pelled  them  to  receive  even  his  jokes  with  a  de> 
and  airy  lodging  than  any  inn  had  yet  afforded  gree  of  deference,  and  perhaps  they  laughed  at 
them.  them  less  for  their  spirit  than  because  they  were 

While  Paulo  was  thus  endeavouring  to  make  favours, 
the  best  of  what  might  happen,  and  his  master  Addressing  the  superior,  Vivaldi  requested  to 
was  sunk  in  revery,  they  suddenly  heard  the  be  directed  how  he  might  regain  his  way.  The 
sound  of  instruments  and  voices  from  a  distance,  father  examined  him  for  a  moment*  before  he 
The  gloom,  which  the  trees  threw  around,  pre-  replied,  but,  observing  the  elegance  of  his  dress 
vented  their  distinguishing  objects  afar  off,  and  and  a  certain  air  of  distinction ;  and  perceiving, 
not  a  single  human  being  was  visible,  nor  any  also,  that  Paulo  was  his  servant,  he  promised 
trace  of  his  art,  beneath  a  shadowy  screen.  They  his  services,  and  invited  him  to  take  a  seat  at 
listened  to  ascertain  from  what  direction  the  his  right  hand,  and  partake  of  the  supper, 
sounds  approached,  and  heard  a  chorus  of  voi-  Vivaldi,  understanding  that  the  party  was 
ces,  accompanied  by  a  few  instruments,  per-  going  his  road,  accepted  the  invitation  ;  when 
forming  the  evening  service.  Paulo,  having  fastened  the  horses  to  a  tree, 
We  are  near  a  convent,  signor,  said  Paulo ;  soon  became  busy  with  the  supper.  While  Vi- 
listen !  they  are  at  their  devotions.  valdi  conversed  with  the  father,  Paulo  engross- 
It  is  as  you  say,  replied  Vivaldi ;  and  we  will  ed  all  the  attention  of  the  pilgrims  near  nim  ; 
make  the  best  of  our  way  towards  it.  they  declared  he  was  the  cleverest  and  the  mer- 
Well,  signor !  I  must  say,  if  we  find  as  good  riest  fellow  they  had  ever  seen,  and  often  ex- 
doings  here  as  we  had  at  the  Capuchin's,  we  pressed  a  wish  that  he  was  going  as  far  with 
shall  have  no  reason  to  regret  our  beds  al-freaco  them  as  to  the  shrine  in  a  convent  of  Carme- 
among  the  chesnut  branches.  litcs,  which  terminated  their  pilgrimage.  When 
Do  you  perceive  any  walls  or  spires  beyond  Vivaldi  understood  that  this  shrine  was  in  the 
the  trees  ?  said  Vivaldi,  as  he  led  the  way.  church  of  a  convent,  partly  inhabited  by  nuns, 
None,  signor,  replied  Paulo ;  yet  we  draw  and  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  league  and  a 
nearer  the  sounds.  Ah,  signor,  do  you  hear  half  distant,  he  determined  to  accompany  them, 
that  note  ?  How  it  dies  away !  And  those  in-  for  it  was  as  possible  that  Ellena  was  confined 
struments  just  touched  in  symphony !  This  is    there  as  in  any  other  cloister ;  and  of  her  being 
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imprisoned  in  tome  convent,  he  had  less  doubt, 
the  more  he  considered  the  character  and  views 
of  his  mother.  He  set  forward,  therefore,  with 
the  pilgrims  and  on  foot,  having  resigned  his 
horse  to  the  weary  Father-director. 

Darkness  closed  over  them  long  before  they 
reached  the  village  where  they  designed  to  pass 
the  night ;  but  they  beguiled  the  way  with 
songs  and  stories,  now  and  then,  only,  stop- 
ping at  command  of  the  Father  to  repeat  some 
prayer,  or  sing  a  hymn.  But,  as  they  drew  near 
a  village,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  which 
the  shrine  stood,  they  halted  to  arrange  them- 
selves in  procession ;  and  the  superior  having 
stopped  short  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  best 
jokes,  dismounted  Vivaldi's  horse,  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  and,' beginning  a  loud  strain, 
they  proceeded  in  full  chorus  of  melancholy 
music. 

The  peasants,  hearing  their  sonorous  voices, 
came  forth  to  meet  and  conduct  them  to  their 
cabins.  The  village  was  already  crowded  with 
devotees,  but  these  poor  peasants,  looking  up  to 
them  with  love  and  reverence,  made  every  pos- 
sible contrivance  to  accommodate  all  who  came  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  when  Paulo  soon  after 
turned  into  his  bed  of  straw,  he  had  more  rea- 
sons than  one  to  regret  his  chesnut  mattress. 

Vivaldi  passed  an  anxious  night,  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  dawning  of  that  day,  which 
might  possibly  restore  to  him  EUena.  Consi- 
dering that  a  pilgrim's  habit  would  not  only 
conceal  him  from  suspicion,  but  allow  him  op- 
portunities for  observation,  which  his  own  dress 
would  not  permit,  he  employed  Paulo  to  pro- 
vide him  one.  The  address  of  the  servant,  as- 
sisted by  a  single  ducat,  easily  procured  it, 
and  at  an  early  hour  he  set  forward  on  his  in- 
quiry. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Bring  roac*,  violets,  and  the  cold  «now-drop, 
Beautiful  in  tears,  toitrcw  the  path-way 
Of  our  saintly  »ister. 

A  few  devotees  only  had  begun  to  ascend  the 
'mountain,  and  Vivaldi  kept  aloof  even  from 
these,  pursuing  a  lonely  track,  for  his  thought- 
ful minddesired  solitude.  The  early  breeze  sigh- 
ing among  the  foliage,  that  waved  high  over  the 
path,  and  the  hollow  dashing  of  distant  waters, 
he  listened  to  with  complacency,  for  these  were 
;  sounds  which  soothed,  yet  promoted  his  melan- 
i  choly  mood ;  and  he  sometimes  rested  to  gaze 
upon  the  scenery  around  him,  for  this,  too,  was 
in  harmony  with  the  temper  of  his  mind.  Dis- 
appointment had  subdued  the  wild  energy  of 
the  passions,  and  produced  a  solemn  and  lofty 
state  of  feeling ;  he  viewed  with  pleasing  sad- 
;  ness  the  dark  rocks  and  precipices,  the  gloomy 
mountains  and  vast  solitudes  that  spread  around 


him ;  nor  was  the  convent  he  was  approaching 
a  less  sacred  feature  of  the  scene,  as  its  gray 
walks  and  pinnacles  appeared  beyond  the  dusky 
groves.  Ah !  if  it  should  enclose  her !  said  Vi- 
valdi, as  he  caught  a  first  glimpse  of  its  hall. 
Vain  hope !  I  will  not  invite  your  illusions 
again ;  I  will  not  expose  myself  to  the  agonies 
of  new  disappointment ;  I  will  search,  but  not 
expect.   Yet,  if  she  should  be  there ! 

Having  reached  the  gates  of  the  convent,  he 
passed  with  hasty  steps  into  the  court;  where 
his  emotion  increased  as  he  paused  a  moment 
and  looked  round  its  silent  cloisters.  The  porter 
only  appeared,  when  Vivaldi,  fearful  lest  he 
should  perceive  him  not  to  be  a  pilgrim,  drew 
his  hood  over  his  face,  and,  gathering  up  his 
garments  still  closer  in  his  folded  arms,  passed 
on  without  speaking,  though  he  knew  not  which 
of  the  avenues  before  him  led  to  the  shrine.  He 
advanced,  however,  towards  the  church,  a  state- 
ly edifice,  detached,  and  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  convent.  Its  highly 
vaulted  aisles,  extending  in  twilight  perspective, 
where  a  monk,  or  a  pilgrim,  only  now  and  then 
crossed,  whose  dark  figures,  passing  without 
sound,  vanished  like  shadows;  the  universal 
stillness  of  the  place,  the  gleam  of  tapers  from 
the  high  altar,  and  of  lamps,  which  gave  a 
gloomy  pomp  to  every  shrine  in  the  church 
all  these  circumstances  conspired  to  impress  a 
sacred  awe  upon  his  heart. 

He  followed  some  devotees  through  a  side  aisle 
to  a  court,  that  was  overhung  by  a  tremendous 
rock,  in  which  was  a  cave,  containing  the  shrine 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  CarmeL  This  court  was 
enclosed  by  the  rock,  and  by  the  choir  of  the 
church,  except  that  to  the  south  a  small  open- 
ing led  the  eye  to-  a  glinrpBC  of  the  landscape 
below,* which,  seen  beyond  the  dark  jaws  of  the 
cliff,  appeared  free,  and  light,  and  gaily  co- 
loured, melting  away  into  the  blue  and  distant 
mountains. 

Vivaldi  entered  the  cave,  where,  enclosed 
within  a  filigree  screen  of  gold,  lay  the  image 
of  the  saint,  decorated  with  flowers,  and  lighted 
up  by  innumerable  lamps  and  tapers.  The 
steps  of  the  shrine  were  thronged  with  kneel- 
ing pilgrims,  and  Vivaldi,  to  avoid  singularity, 
kneeled  also ;  till  a  high  peal  of  the  organ,  at  a 
distance,  and  the  deep  voices  of  choristers,  an- 
nounced that  the  first  mass  was  begun.  He 
left  the  cave,  and  returning  into  the  church,  loi- 
tered at  an  extremity  of  the  aisles,  where  he 
listened  a  while  to  the  solemn  harmony  pealing 
along  the  roofs,  and  softening  away  in  distance. 
It  was  such  full  and  entrancing  music,  as  fre- 
quently swells  in  the  high  festivals  of  the  Sici- 
lian church,  and  is  adapted  to  inspire  that  su- 
blime enthusiasm  which  sometimes  elevates  its 
disciples.  Vivaldi,  unable  to  endure  long  the 
excess  of  feeling,  which  this  harmony  awakened, 
was  leaving  the  church,  when  suddenly  it  ceased, 
and  the  tolling  of  a  bell  sounded  in  its  stead. 
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This  seemed  to  be  the  knell  of  death,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  him,  that  a  dyiug  person  was  approach- 
ing to  receive  the  last  sacrament;  wnen  he 
heard  remotely  a  warbling  of  female  voices, 
mingling  with  the  deeper  tones  of  the  monks, 
and  with  the  hollow  note  of  the  bell,  as  it  struck 
at  intervals.  So  sweetly,  so  plaintively,  did  the 
strain  grow  on  the  air,  that  those  who  listened, 
as  well  as  those  who  sung,  were  touched  with 
sorrow,  and  seemed  equally  to  mourn  for  a  de- 
parting friend. 

Vivaldi  hastened  to  the  choir,  the  pavement 
of  which  was  strewn  with  palm  branches  and 
fresh  flowers.  A  pall  of  black  velvet  lay  upon 
the  steps  of  the  altar,  where  several  priests  were 
silently  attending.  Everywhere  appeared  the 
ensigns  of  solemn  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  in 
every  countenance  the  stillness  and  observance 
of  expectation.  Meanwhile  the  sounds  drew 
nearer,  and  Vivaldi  perceived  a  procession  of 
nuns  approaching  from  a  distant  aisle. 

As  they  advanced,  he  distinguished  the  Lady 
Abbess  leading  the  train,  dressed  in  her  pontifi- 
cal robes,  with  the  mitre  on  her  head  ;  and  well 
he  marked  her  stately  Btep,  moving  in  time  to 
the  slow  minstrelsy,  and  tiie  air  of  proud,  lyet 
graceful  dignity,  with  which  she  characterized 
herself.  Then  followed  the  nuns,  according  to 
their  several  orders,  and  last  came  the  novices, 
carrying  lighted  tapers,  and  surrounded  by  other 
nuns,  who  were  distinguished  by  a  particular 
habit. 

Having  reached  a  part  of  the  church  appro- 
- 1  for  their  reception,  they  arranged  tnem- 
in  order.  Vivaldi,  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  inquired  the  occasion  of  this  ceremony, 
and  was  told  that  a  nun  was  going  to  be  pro- 
fessed. 

You  are  informed,  no  doubt,  brother,  added 
the  monk,  who  gave  him  this  intelligence,  that 
on  the  morning  of  our  high  festival,  Our  Lady's 
day,  it  is  usual  for  such  as  devote  themselves  to 
heaven  to  receive  the  veil.  Stand  by  a  while, 
and  you  will  see  the  ceremony. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  novice  who  is  now 
to  receive  it  ?  said  Vivaldi,  in  a  voice  whose  tre- 
mulous accents  betrayed  his  emotion. 

The  monk  glanced  an  eye  of  scrutiny  upon 
him  as  he  replied,  I  know  not  her  name ;  but  if 
you  will  step  a  little  this  way,  I  will  point  her 
out  to  you.  % 

Vivaldi,  drawing  his  hood  over  his  face, 
obeyed  in  silence. 

It  is  she  on  the  right  of  the  Abbess,  said  the 
stranger,  who  leans  on  the  arm  of  a  nun  ;  she 
is  covered  with  a  white  veil,  and  is  taller  than 
her  companions. 

Vivaldi  observed  her  with  a  fearful  eye,  and, 
though  he  did  not  recognise  the  person  of  El- 
lena,  yet  whether  it  were  that  his  fancy  was  pos- 
sessed with  her  image,  or  that  there  was  truth 
in  his  surmise,  he  thought  he  perceived  a  re- 
semblance of  her.  He  inquired  how  long  the 


novice  had  resided  in  the  convent,  and  many 
other  particulars,  to  which  the 


could  not  or  dared  not  reply. 

With  what  anxious  solicitude  did  Vivaldi 
endeavour  to  look  through  the  veils  of  the  seve- 
ral nuns  in  search  of  Ellena,  whom  he  believed 
the  barbarous  policy  of  his  mother  might  al- 
ready have  devoted  to  the  cloister !  With  a  so- 
licitude still  stronger,  he  tried  to  catch  a  glimpse 


of  the  features  of  the  novices';  but 
were  shaded  by  hoods,  and  their  white  veils, 
though  thrown  half  back,  were 
artful  folds,  that  they  concealed  them  from  ob- 
servation, as  effectually  as  did  the  pendant  lawn 
the  features  of  the  nuns. 

The  ceremony  began  with  the  exhortation  of 
the  Father-Abbot,  delivered  with  solemn  ener- 
;  then  the  novice,  kneeling  before  him,  made 
profession,  for  which  Vivaldi  listened  with 
nse  attention,  but  it  was  delivered  in  such 
low  and  trembling  accents,  that  he  could  not 
ascertain  even  the  tone.  But  during  the  an- 
them, that  mingled  with  the  ensuing  part  of 
the  service,  he  thought  he  distinguished  the 
voice  of  Ellena :  that  touching  and  well-known 
voice,  which,  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo, 
had  first  attracted  his  attention.  He  listened, 
scarcely  daring  to  draw  breath,  lest  he  should 
lose  a  note ;  and  again  he  fancied  her  voice 
spoke  in  a  part  of  the  plaintive  response  de- 
livered by  the  nuns. 

Vivaldi  endeavoured  to  command  his  emo- 
tion, and  to  wait  with  patience  some  farther 
unfolding  of  the  truth ;  but  when  the  prieat 
prepared  to  draw  the  white  veil  from  the  face 
of  the  novice,  and  throw  the  black  one  over  her, 
a  dreadful  expectation  that  she  was  Ellena, 
seized  him,  and  he  with  difficulty  forbore  step- 
ping forward,  and  discovering  himself  on  tne 
instant. 

The  veil  was  at  length  withdrawn,  and  a  very 
lovely  face  appeared,  but  not  Ellena 's.  Vivaldi 
breathed  again,  and  waited  with  tolerable  com- 
posure for  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  ;  till, 
in  the  solemn  strain  that  followed  the  putting 
on  of  the  black  veil,  he  heard  again  the  voice, 
which  he  was  now  convinced  was  hers.  Its  ac- 
cents were  low,  and  mournful,  and  tremulous, 
yet  his  heart  acknowledged  instantaneously 
their  magic  influence. 

When  this  ceremony  had  concluded,  another 
began  ;  and  he  was  told  it  was  that  of  a  novi- 
ciation.  A  young  woman,  supported  by  two 
nuns,  advanced  to  the  altar,  and  Vivaldi  again 
thought  he  beheld  Ellena.  The  priest  was  be- 
ginning the  customary  exhortation,  when  she 
lifted  her  half  veil,  and  shewing  a  countenance 
where  meek  sorrow  was  mingled  with  heavenly 
sweetness,  raised  her  blue  eyes,  all  bathed  in 
tears,  and  waved  her  hand  as  if  she  would  have 
spoken.— It  was  Ellena  herself. 

The  priest  attempted  to  proceed. 

1  protest,  in  the  presence  of  this  congregation, 
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Mid  she,  solemnly,  that  I  am  brought  hither  to 
pronounce  vows  which  my  heart  disclaims.  I 

protest  

A  confusion  of  voices  interrupted  her,  and  at 
the  same  instant  she  perceived  Vivaldi  rushing 
towards  the  altar.  Ellena  gazed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  stretching  forth  her  supplicating  hands 
towards  him,  closed  her  eyes,  and  sunk  into 
the  arms  of  some  persons  round  her,  who  vainly 
endeavoured  to  prevent  him  from  approaching 
and  assisting  her.  The  anguish  with  which 
he  bent  over  her  lifeless  form,  and  called  upon 
her  name,  excited  the  commiseration  even  of 
the  nuns,  and  especially  of  Olivia,  who  was 
most  assiduous  in  efforts  to  revive  her  young 
friend. 

When  Ellena  unclosed  her  eyes,  and,  look- 
ing up,  once  more  beheld  Vivaldi,  the  expres- 
sion  with  which  she  regarded  him,  told  that 
her  heart  was  unchanged,  and  that  she  was  un- 
conscious of  the  miseries  of  imprisonment  while 
he  was  with  her.  She  desired  to  withdraw,  and, 
assisted  by  Vivaldi  and  Olivia,  was  leaving  the 
church,  when  the  Abbess  ordered  that  she  should 
be  attended  by  the  nuns  only ;  and,  retiring 
from  the  altar,  she  gave  directions  that  the 
young  stranger  should  be  conducted  to  the  par- 
lour of  the  convent. 

Vivaldi,  though  he  refused  to  obey  an  impe- 
rious command,  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  El- 
lena, and  to  the  gentle  remonstrances  of  Olivia ; 
and,  bidding  Ellena  farewell  for  a  while,  he  re- 
paired to  the  parlour  of  the  Abbess.  He  was  not 
without  some  hope  of  awakening  her  to  a  sense 
of  justice,  or  of  pity  ;  but  he  found  that  her  no- 
tions of  right  were  inexorably  against  him,  and 
that  pride  and  resentment  usurped  the  influence 
of  every  other  feeling.  She  began  her  lecture 
with  expressing  the  warm  friendship  she  had  so 
long  cherished  for  the  Alarchesa,  proceeded  to 
lament  that  the  son  of  a  friend,  whom  she  so 
highly  esteemed,  should  have  forgotten  his  duty 
to  his  parents  and  the  observance  due  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  house,  so  far  as  to  seek  connexion 
with  a  person  of  Ellena  di  Rosalba  s  inferior 
station  ;  and  concluded  with  a  severe  reprimand 
for  his  having  disturbed  the  tranauillity  of  her 
convent,  and  the  decorum  of  the  church,  by  his 
intrusion. 

Vivaldi  listened  with  submitting  patience  to 
this  mention  of  morals  and  decorum  from  a  per- 
son, who,  with  the  most  perfect  self-applause, 
was  violating  some  of  the  plainest  obligations  of 
humanity  and  justice  ;  who  had  conspired  to 
tear  an  orphan  from  her  home,  and  who  design- 
ed to  deprive  her  for  life  of  liberty,  with  all  the 
blessings  it  inherits.  But,  when  she  proceeded 
to  speak  of  Ellena  with  the  caustic  of  severe  re- 
probation, and  to  hint  at  the  punishment  which 
her  public  rejection  of  the  vows  had  incurred, 
the  patience  of  Vivaldi  submitted  no  longer ; 
indignation  and  contempt  rose  high  against  the 
superior,  and  he  exhibited  a  portrait  of  herself 


in  the  strong  colour*  of  truth.  But  the  mind, 
which  compassion  could  not  persuade,  reason 
could  not  appal ;  selfishness  had  hardened  it 
alike  to  the  influence  of  each ;  her  pride  only 
was  affected,  and  she  retaliated  the  mortifica- 
tion she  suffered  by  menace  and  denunciation. 

Vivaldi,  on  quitting  her  apartment,  had  no 
other  resource,  than  an  application  to  the  Abate, 
whose  influence,  at  least,  if  not  his  authority, 
might  assuage  the  severity  of  her  power.  In 
this  Abate,  a  mildness  of  temper  and  a  gentle- 
ness of  manner  were  qualities  of  less  value  than 
is  usually  and  deservedly  imputed  to  them  ;  for, 
being  connected  with  feebleness  of  mind,  they 
were  but  the  pleasing  merits  of  easy  times, 
which  in  an  hour  of  difficulty  never  assumed 
the  character  of  virtues,  by  inducing  him  to 
serve  those,  for  whom  he  might  feel.  And  thus, 
with  a  temper  and  disposition  directly  opposite 
to  those  of  the  severe  and  violent  Abbess,  he 
was  equally  selfish,  and  almost  equally  culpa- 
ble, since,  by  permitting  evil,  he  was  nearly  as 
injurious  in  his  conduct  as  those  who  planned 
it.  Indolence  and  timidity,  a  timidity  the  con- 
sequence of  want  of  clear  perception,  deprived 
him  of  all  energy  of  character ;  he  was  prudent 
rather  than  wise,  and  so  fearful  of  being  thought 
to  do  wrong  that  he  seldom  did  right. 

To  Vivaldi's  temperate  representations  and 
earnest  entreaties,  that  he  would  exert  some  au- 
thority towards  liberating  Ellena,  he  listened 
with  patience ;  acknowledged  the  hardships  of 
her  situation  ;  lamented  the  unhappy  divisions 
between  Vivaldi  and  his  family,  and  then  de- 
clined advancing  a  single  step  m  so  delicate  an 
afl'air.  Signora  di  Hosalba,  he  said,  was  in  the 
care  of  the  Abbess,  over  whom  he  had  no  right 
of  control  in  matters  relative  to  her  domestic 
concerns.  Vivaldi  then  supplicated,  that,  though 
he  possessed  no  authority,  he  would,  at  least,  in- 
tercede or  remonstrate  against  so  unjust  a  pro- 
cedure as  that  of  detaining  Ellena  a  prisoner, 
and  assist  in  restoring  her  to  the  home,  from 
which  she  had  been  forcibly  carried. 

And  this,  again,  replied  the  Abate,  does  not 
come  within  my  jurisdiction  ;  and  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  encroach  upon  that  of  another  per- 
son. 

And  can  you  endure,  holy  father,  said  Vi- 
valdi, to  witness  a  flagrant  act  of  injustice,  and 
not  endeavour  to  counteract  it  ?  not  even  step 
forward  to  rescue  the  victim,  when  you  perceive 
the  preparation  for  the  sacrifice  ? 

I  repeat,  that  I  never  interfere  with  the  au- 
thority of  others,  replied  the  superior ;  having 
asserted  my  own,  I  yield  to  them  in  their  sphere 
the  obedience,  whicti  I  require  in  mine. 

Is  power,  then,  said  Vivaldi,  the  infallible  test 
of  justice  ?  Is  it  morality  to  obey  where  the 
command  is  criminal  ?  The  whole  world  have 
a  claim  upon  the  fortitude,  the  active  fortitude 
of  those,  who  are  placed  as  you  are,  in  the  al- 
ternative between  confirming  a  wrong  by  your 
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con  Bent,  or  preventing  it  by  your  resistance. 
Would  that  your  heart  expanded  towards  that 
world,  reverend  father ! 

Would  that  the  whole  world  were  wrong  that 
you  might  have  the  glory  of  setting  it  right  1 
aaid  the  Abate,  smiling.  Young  man !  you  are 
an  enthusiast,  and  I  pardon  you.  You  are  a 
knight  of  chivalry,  who  would  go  about  the 
earth  righting  with  everybody  by  way  of  pro- 
ving your  right  to  do  good ;  it  is  unfortunate 
that  you  are  born  somewhat  too  late. 

Enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  said 
Vivaldi,— but  he  checked  himself ;  and,  despair- 
ing of  touching  a  heart  so  hardened  hy  selfish 
prudence,  and  indignant  at  beholding  an  apathy 
so  vicious  in  its  consequence,  he  left  the  Abate 
without  other  effort.  He  perceived  that  he  must 
now  have  recourse  to  farther  stratagem,  a  re- 
course, which  his  frank  and  noble  mind  detest- 
ed, but  he  had  already  tried,  without  success, 
every  other  possibility  of  rescuing  the  innocent 
victim  of  the  Marchesa's  prejudice  and  pride. 

Ellena  meanwhile  had  retired  to  her  cell,  agi- 
tated by  a  variety  of  considerations  and  contrary 
emotions,  of  which,  however,  those  of  joy  and 
tenderness  were  long  predominant.  Then  came 
anxiety,  apprehension,  pride,  and  doubt,  to  di- 
vide and  torture  her  heart.  It  was  true,  that 
Vivaldi  had  discovered  her  prison,  but,  if  it 
were  possible  that  he  could  release  her,  she 
must  consent  to  quit  it  with  him ;  a  step,  from 
which  a  mind  so  tremblingly  jealous  of  propriety 
as  hers,  recoiled  with  alarm,  though  it  would  de- 
liver her  from  captivity.  And  how,  when  she 
considered  the  haughty  character  of  the  Mar- 
chese  di  Vivaldi,  the  imperious  and  vindictive 
nature  of  the  Marchesa,  and  still  more,  their 
united  repugnance  to  a  connexion  with  her,  how 
could  ahe  endure  to  think,  even  for  a  moment, 
of  intruding  herself  into  such  a  family !  Pride, 
delicacy,  good  sense,  seemed  to  warn  her  against 
a  conduct  so  humiliating  and  vexatious  in  its 
consequences,  and  to  exhort  her  to  preserve  her 
own  dignity  by  independence ;  but  the  esteem, 
the  friendship,  the  tender  affection,  which  she 
had  cherished  for  Vivaldi,  made  her  pause  and 
shrink  with  emotions  of  little  less  than  horror, 
from  the  eternal  renunciation  which  so  digni- 
fied a  choice  required.  Though  the  encourage- 
ment, which  her  deceased  relative  had  given  to 
this  attachment,  seemed  to  impart  to  it  a  sacred 
character,  that  considerably  soothed  the  alarm- 
ed delicacy  of  Ellena,  the  approbation  thus  im- 
plied had  no  power  to  silence  her  own  objections, 
and  she  would  have  regretted  the  mistaken  zeal, 
which  had  contributed  to  lead  her  into  the  pre- 
sent distressing  situation,  had  she  revered  the 
memory  of  her  aunt,  or  loved  Vivaldi,  less.  Still, 
however,  the  joy,  which  his  presence  had  occa- 
sioned, and  which  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
still  near  her  had  prolonged,  was  not  subdued, 
though  it  was  frequently  obscured,  by  such 
anxious  considerations.  With  jealous  and  indis- 


creet solicitude,  she  now  recollected  every  look 
and  the  accent  of  every  word,  which  had  told 
that  his  affection  was  undiminished,  thus  seek- 
ing, with  inconsistent  zeal,  for  a  conviction  of 
the  very  tenderness,  which  but  a  moment  before 
she  had  thought  it  would  be  prudent  to  lament, 
and  almost  necessary  to  renounce. 

She  awaited  with  extreme  anxiety  the  appear- 
ance of  Olivia,  who  might  probably  know  the 
result  of  Vivaldi's  conference  with  the  Abbess, 
and  whether  he  were  vet  in  the  convent. 

In  the  evening,  Olivia  came,  a  messenger  of 
evil ;  and  Ellena,  informed  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Abbess  and  the  consequent  departure  of  Vivaldi, 
perceived  all  her  courage  and  all  the  half-form- 
ed resolutions,  which  a  consideration  of  his  fa- 
mily had  suggested,  falter  and  expire.  Sensi- 
ble only  of  grief  and  despondency,  she  ascer- 
tained, for  the  first  time,  the  extent  of  her  af- 
fection and  the  severity  of  her  situation.  She 
perceived,  also,  that  the  injustice,  which  his  fa- 
mily had  exercised  towards  her,  absolved  her 
from  all  consideration  of  their  displeasure,  other- 
wise than  as  it  might  affect  herself;  but  this 
was  a  conviction  which  it  were  now  probably 
useless  to  admit. 

Olivia  not  only  expressed  the  tenderest  inte- 
rest in  her  welfare,  but  seemed  deeply  affected 
with  her  situation  j  and,  whether  it  were,  that 
the  nun's  misfortunes  bore  some  resemblance 
to  EUena's,  or  from  whatever  cause,  it  is  re- 
markable, that  her  eyes  were  often  filled  with 
tears,  while  she  regarded  her  young  friend,  and 
she  betrayed  so  much  emotion,  that  Ellena  no- 
ticed it  with  surprise.  She  was,  however,  too 
delicate  to  hint  any  curiosity  on  the  subject ;  and 
too  much  engaged  by  a  nearer  interest,  to  dwell 
long  upon  the  circumstance. 

When  Olivia  withdrew,  Ellena  retired  to  her 
turret,  to  soothe  her  spirits  with  a  view  of  serene 
and  majestic  nature,  a  resource  which  aelciom  ! 
failed  to  elevate  her  mind,  and  soften  the  aspe-  j 
rities  of  affliction.  It  was  to  her  like  sweet  and 
solemn  music,  breathing  peace  over  the  soul — 
like  the  oaten  stop  of  Milton's  spirit, 

Who  with  hi*  soft  pipe,  and  stnooth-dittied  song. 
Well  knew  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar, 
And  hush  the  waving  woods. 

While  she  sat  before  a  window,  observing  the 
evening  light  beaming  up  the  valley,  and  touch- 
ing all  the  distant  mountains  with  misty  purple, 
a  reed  as  sweet,  though  not  as  fanciful,  sound- 
ed from  among  the  rocks  below.  The  instru- 
ment and  the  character  of  the  strain  were  such 
as  she  had  been  unaccustomed  to  hear  within 
the  walls  of  San  Stefano,  and  the  tone  diffused 
over  her  spirits  a  pleasing  melancholy,  that  rapt 
all  her  attention.  The  liquid  cadence,  as  it 
trembled  and  sunk  away,  seemed  to  tell  the  de- 
jection of  no  vulgar  feelings,  and  the  exquisite 
taste,  with  which  the  complaining  notes  were 
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again  swelled,  almost  convinced  her,  that  the 
musician  was  Vivaldi 

On  looking  from  the  lattice,  she  perceived  a 
person  perched  on  a  point  of  the  cliff  below, 
whither  it  appeared  almost  impracticable  for  any 
human  step  to  have  climbed,  and  preserved  from 
the  precipice  only  by  some  dwarf  shrubs  that 
fringed  the  brow.  The  twilight  did  not  permit 
her  immediately  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  Vi- 
valdi, and  the  situation  was  so  dangerous,  that 
she  hoped  it  was  not  he.  Her  doubts  were  re- 
moved, when,  looking  up,  he  perceived  Ellena, 
and  she  heard  his  voice. 

Vivaldi  had  learned  from  a  lay  brother  of  the 
convent,  whom  Paulo  had  bribed,  and  who, 
when  he  worked  in  the  garden,  had  sometimes 
seen  Ellena  at  the  window,  that  she  frequented 
this  remote  turret ;  and,  at  the  hazard  of  his 
life,  he  had  now  ventured  thither,  with  a  hope 
of  conversing  with  her. 

Ellena,  alarmed  at  his  tremendous  situation, 
refused  to  listen  to  him ;  but  he  would  not  leave 
the  spot,  till  he  had  communicated  a  plan  con- 
certed for  her  escape,  and,  entreating  that  she 
would  confide  herself  to  his  care,  assured  her 
she  would  be  conducted  wherever  she  judged 
proper.  It  appeared  that  the  brother  had  con- 
sented to  assist  his  views,  in  consideration  of  an 
ample  reward,  and  to  admit  him  within  the 
walla  on  this  evening,  when,  in  his  pilgrim's, 
habit,  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  again 
seeing  Ellena.  He  conjured  her  to  attend,  if 
possible,  in  the  convent  parlour  during  supper, 
explaining,  in  a  few  words,  the  motive  for  this 
request,  and  the  substance  of  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

The  Lady  Abbess,  in  observance  of  the  cus- 
tom upon  high  festivals,  gave  a  collation  to  the 
Padre  Abbate,  and  such  of  the  priests  as  had  as- 
sisted at  the  vesper  service.  A  few  strangers  of 
distinction  and  pilgrims  were  also  to  partake  of 
the  entertainments  of  this  night,  among  which 
was  included  a  concert  to  be  performed  by  the 
nuns.  At  the  collation  was  to  be  displayed  a 
profusion  of  delicacies,  arranged  by  the  sisters, 
who  had  been  busy  in  preparing  the  pastry  and 
confectionary  during  several  days,  and  who  ex- 
celled in  these  articles  no  less  than  in  embroi- 
dery and  other  ingenious  arts.  This  supper  was 
to  be  given  in  the  Abbess's  outer  parlour,  while 
she  herself,  attended  by  some  nuns  of  high  rank 
and  a  few  favourites,  was  to  have  a  table  in  the 
inner  apartment,  where,  separated  only  by  the 

Sate,  she  could  partake  of  the  conversation  of 
e  holy  fathers.  The  tables  were  to  be  orna- 
mented with  artificial  flowers,  and  a  variety  of 
other  fanciful  devices,  upon  which  the  ingenui- 
ty of  the  sisters  had  been  long  employed,  who 
prepared  for  these  festivals,  with  as  much  vani- 
ty, and  expected  them,  to  dissipate  the  gloomy 
monotony  of  their  usual  life,  with  as  much  ea- 
gerness of  delight,  as  a  young  beauty  anticipates 
a  first  ball. 


On  this  evening,  therefore,  every  member  of 
the  convent  would  be  engaged  either  by  amuse- 
ment, or  business ;  and  to  Vivaldi,  who  had  been 
careful  to  inform  himself  of  these  circumstances, 
it  would  be  easy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  bro- 
ther, to  obtain  admittance,  and  mingle  himself 
among  the  spectators,  disguised  in  his  pilgrim's 
habit  He  entreated,  therefore,  that  Ellen* 
would  contrive  to  be  in  the  Abbess's  apartment 
this  evening,  when  he  would  endeavour  to  con- 
vey to  her  some  farther  particulars  of  the  plan 
of  escape,  and  would  have  mules  in  waiting  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  conduct  her  to  the 
Villa  Altieri,  or  to  the  neighbouring  convent  of 
the  Santa  della  Pieta.  Vivaldi  secretly  hoped, 
that  she  might  be  prevailed  with  to  give  him 
her  hand,  on  quitting  San  Stefano,  but  be  for- 
bore to  mention  this  hope,  lest  it  should  be  mis- 
taken for  a  condition,  and  that  Ellena  might  be 
either  reluctant  to  accept  his  assistance,  or,  ac- 
cepting it,  might  consider  herself  bound  to 
gTant  a  hasty  consent 

To  his  mention  of  escape  she  listened  with 
varying  emotion  ;  at  one  moment  attending  to  it 
with  hope  and  joy,  as  promising  her  only  chance 
of  liberation  from  imprisonment,  which  was  pro- 
bably intended  to  last  for  her  life,  and  of  resto- 
ring her  to  Vivaldi ;  and  at  another,  recoiling 
from  the  thought  of  departing  with  him,  while 
his  family  was  so  decidedly  averse  to  their  mar- 
riage. Thus,  unable  to  form  any  instant  reso- 
lution on  the  subject,  and  entreating  that  he 
would  leave  his  dangerous  station,  before  the 
thickening  twilight  should  increase  the  hazard 
of  his  descent,  Ellena  added,  that  she  would  en- 
deavour to  obtain  admittance  to  the  apartment 
of  the  Abbess,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  her  fi- 
nal determination.  Vivaldi  understood  all  the 
delicacy  of  her  scruples,  and,  though  they  af- 
flicted him,  he  honoured  the  good  sense  and 
just  pride,  that  suggested  them. 

He  lingered  on  the  rock  till  the  last  moments 
of  departing  light,  and  then,  with  a  heart  flut- 
tering with  nopes  and  fears,  bade  Ellena  fare- 
well, and  descended ;  while  she  watched  his  pro- 
gress through  the  silent  gloom,  faintly  distin- 
guishing him  gliding  along  ledges  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  making  his  adventurous  way  from 
cliff  to  cliff,  till  the  winding  thickets  concealed 
him  from  her  view.  Still  anxious,  she  remained 
at  the  lattice,  but  he  appeared  no  more ;  no  voice 
announced  disaster ;  and,  at  length,  she  return- 
ed to  her  cell,  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  of 
her  departure. 

Her  considerations  were  interrupted  by  Oli- 
via, whose  manner  indicated  something  extra- 
ordinary ;  the  usual  tranquillity  of  her  counte- 
nance was  gone,  and  an  air  of  grief  mingled 
with  apprehension  appeared  there.  Before  she 
spoke,  she  examined  the  passage  and  looked 
round  the  cell.  It  is  as  I  feared,  said  she,  abrupt- 
ly ;  my  suspicions  are  justified,  and  you,  my 
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cliild,  are  sacrificed,  unlets  it  were  possible  for 

you  to  quit  the  convent  this  night. 

What  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  aaid  the  alarmed 
Ellena. 

I  have  just  learned,  resumed  the  nun,  that 
your  conduct  this  morning,  which  is  understood 
to  have  thrown  a  premeditated  insult  upon  the 
Abbess,  is  to  be  punished  with  what  they  call 
imprisonment ;  alas !  why  should  I  soften  the 
truth,— with  what  I  believe  is  death  itself,  for 
who  ever  returned  alive  from  that  hideous  cham- 
ber? 

With  death  !  said  Ellena,  aghast ;  Oh,  Hea- 
vens !  how  have  I  deserved  death  ? 

That  is  not  the  question,  my  daughter,  but 
how  you  may  avoid  it.  Within  the  deepest  re- 
cesses of  our  convent,  is  a  stone  chamber,  secu- 
red by  doors  of  iron,  to  which  such  of  the  sister- 
hood as  have  been  guilty  of  any  heinous  offence 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  consigned.  This 
condemnation  admits  of  no  reprieve ;  the  un- 
fortunate captive  is  left  to  languish  in  chains 
and  darkness,  receiving  only  an  allowance  of 
bread  and  water  just  sufficient  to  prolong  her 
sufferings,  till  nature,  at  length,  sinking  under 
their  intolerable  pressure,  obtains  refuge  in 
death.  Our  records  relate  several  instances  of 
such  horrible  punishment,  which  has  generally 
been  inflicted  upon  nuns,  who,  weary  of  the 
life  which  they  have  chosen  under  the  first  de- 
lusions of  the  imagination,  or  which  they  have 
been  compelled  to  accept  by  the  rigour,  or  ava- 
rice, of  parents,  have  been  detected  in  escaping 
from  the  convent. 

The  nun  paused,  but  Kllena  remaining  wrapt 
in  silent  thought,  she  resumed :  One  miserable 
instance  of  this  severity  has  occurred  within  my 
memory.  I  saw  the  wretched  victim  enter  that 
apartment — never  more  to  quit  it  alive !  I  saw, 
also,  her  poor  remains  laid  at  rest  in  the  convent 
garden !  During  nearly  two  years  she  languish- 
ed upon  a  bed  of  straw,  denied  even  the  poor 
consolation  of  conversing  through  the  grate  with 
such  of  the  sisters  as  pitied  her ;  and  who  of  us 
was  there  that  did  not  pity  her !  A  severe  pu- 
nishment was  threatened  to  those,  who  should 
approach  with  any  compassionate  intention  ! 
Thank  God !  I  incurred  it,  and  I  endured  it, 
also,  with  secret  triumph. 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  passed  over  Olivia's 
countenance  as  she  spoke  this ;  it  was  the  sweet- 
est that  Ellena  had  ever  observed  there.  M  ith 
a  sympathetic  emotion,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
bosom  of  the  nun,  and  wept ;  for  some  momenta 
they  were  both  silent.  Olivia  at  length  said,  Do 
you  not  believe,  my  child,  that  the  officious  and 
offended  Abbess  will  readily  seize  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  your  disobedience,  as  a  pretence 
for  confining  you  in  that  fatal  chamber  ?  The 
wishes  of  the  Marchcsa  will  thus  surely  be  ac- 
complished, without  the  difficulty  of  exacting 
your  obedience  to  the  vows.   Alas !  I  have  re- 


ceived proof  too  absolute  of  her  intention,  and 
that  to-morrow  is  assigned  as  the  day  of  your 
sacrifice ;  you  may,  perhaps,  be  thankful  that 
the  business  of  the  festival  has  obliged  her  to 
defer  executing  the  sentence  even  till  to-mor- 
row. 

Ellena  replied  only  with  a  groan,  as  her  head 
still  drooped  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  nun ;  she 
was  not  now  hesitating  whether  to  accept  the 
assistance  of  Vivaldi,  but  desponding  lest  his 
utmost  efforts  for  her  deliverance  should  be 
vain. 

Olivia,  who  mistook  the  cause  of  her  silence, 
added,  Other  hints  I  could  give,  which  are  strong 
as  they  are  dreadful,  but  I  will  forbear.  Tefi 
me  how  it  is  possible  I  may  assist  you ;  I  am 
willing  to  incur  a  second  punishment,  in  endea- 
vouring to  relieve  a  second  sufferer. 

Ellena's  tears  flowed  fast  at  this  new  instance 
of  the  nun's  generosity.  But  if  they  should  dis- 
cover you  in  assisting  me  to  leave  the  convent, 
she  said,  in  a  voice  convulsed  by  her  gratitude, 
— O,  if  they  should  discover  you  ! 

I  can  ascertain  the  punishment,  Olivia  replied 
with  firmness,  and  do  not  fear  to  meet  it. 

How  nobly  generous  this  is  !  said  the  weep- 
ing Ellena ;  I  ought  not  to  suffer  you  to  be  thus 
careless  of  yourself ! 

My  conduct  is  not  wholly  disinterested,  the 
nun  modestly  replied,  for  I  think  1  could  en- 
dure any  punishment  with  more  fortitude  than 
the  sickening  anguish  of  beholding  such  suffer- 
ing as  I  have  witnessed.  What  are  bodily  pains 
in  comparison  with  the  subtle,  the  exquisite  tor- 
tures of  the  mind !  Heaven  knows  I  can  support 
m  v  own  afflictions,  but  not  the  view  of  those  of 
others,  when  they  are  excessive.  The  instru- 
ments of  torture  I  believe  I  could  endure,  if  my 
spirit  were  invigorated  with  the  consciousness 
of  a  generous  purpose ;  but  pity  touches  upon  a 
nerve  that  vibrates  instantly  to  the  heart,  and 
subdues  resistance.  Yes,  my  child,  the  agony 
of  pity  is  keener  than  any  other,  except  that  of 
remorse ;  and  even  in  remorse,  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
mingling  unavailing  pity  that  points  the  sting. 
But,  while  I  am  indulging  this  egotism,  I  am, 
perhaps,  increasing  your  danger  of  the  suffering 
I  deprecate. 

Ellena,  thus  encouraged  by  the  generous  sym- 
pathy of  Olivia,  mentioned  Vivaldi's  purposed 
visit  of  this  evening ;  and  consulted  with  her  on 
the  probability  of  procuring  admittance  for  her- 
self to  the  Abbess's  parlour.  Reanimated  by 
this  intelligence,  Olivia  advised  her  to  repair 
not  only  to  the  supper-room,  but  to  attend  the 
previous  concert,  to  which  several  strangers 
would  be  admitted,  among  whom  might  proba- 
bly be  Vivaldi.  When  to  this,  Ellena  objected 
her  dread  of  the  Abbess's  observation,  and  of  the 
immediate  seclusion  that  would  follow,  Olivia 
soothed  her  fears  of  discovery,  by  offering  her 
the  disguise  of  a  nun's  veil,  and  promising  not 
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only  to  conduct  her  to  the  apartment,  but  to  af- 
ford her  every  possible  assistance  towards  her 
escape. 

Among  the  crowd  of  nuns,  who  will  attend  in 
that  spacious  apartment,  Olivia  added,  it  is  im- 
probable you  would  be  distinguished,  even  if 
the  sister*  were  less  occupied  by  amusement, 
and  the  Abbess  were  at  leisure  to  scrutinize.  As 
it  is,  you  will  hazard  little  danger  of  discovery ; 
the  superior,  if  she  thinks  of  you  at  all,  will  be* 
lieve  that  you  are  still  a  prisoner  in  your  cell ; 
but  this  is  an  evening  of  too  much  importance 
to  her  vanity,  for  any  consideration,  distinct 
from  that  emotion,  to  divide  her  attention.  Let 
hope,  therefore,  support  you,  my  child,  and  do 
you  prepare  a  few  lines  to  acquaint  Vivaldi  with 
your  consent  to  his  proposal,  and  with  the  ur- 
gency of  your  circumstances ;  you  may,  perhaps, 
find  an  opportunity  of  conveying  them  through 
thegrate. 

They  were  still  conversing  on  this  subject, 
when  a  particular  chime  sounded,  which  Olivia 
said  summoned  the  nuns  to  the  concert- room ; 
and  she  immediately  hastened  for  a  black  veil, 
while  Ellcna  wrote  the  few  lines  that  were  ne- 
cessary for  Vivaldi. 


CHAP.  XII. 

That  town  conceal*  her  beauty. 
An  the  thin  cloud,  just  nilver'd  by  the  ray*. 
The  trembling  moon:  think  ye 'tis  ihrouded  from 
The  curioua  eye  I 

Wa^PT  in  Olivia's  veil,  Ellena  descended  to 
the  music-room,  and  mingled  with  the  nuns, 
who  were  assembled  within  the  grate.  Among 
the  monks  and  pilgrims  without  it,  were  some 
strangers  in  the  usual  dress  of  the  country,  but 
she  did  not  perceive  any  person  who  resembled 
Vivaldi ;  and  she  considered,  that,  if  he  were 
present,  he  would  not  venture  to  discover  him- 
self, while  her  nun's  veil  concealed  her  as  effec- 
tually from  him  as  from  the  Lady  Abbess.  It 
would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  seek  an  oppor- 
tunity of  withdrawing  it  for  a  moment  at  the 
grate,  though  this  was  an  expedient  which  must 
exjMjse  her  to  the  notice  of  strangers. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  Lady  Abbess,  Ellena's 
fear  of  discovery  rendered  her  insensible  to  every 
other  consideration ;  she  fancied  that  the  eyes 
of  the  superior  were  particularly  directed  upon 
herself.  The  veil  seemed  an  insufficient  protec- 
tion from  their  penetrating  glances,  and  she  al- 
most sunk  with  the  terror  of  instant  discovery. 

The  Abbess,  however,  passed  on,  and,  having 
conversed  for  a  few  moments  with  the  Padre 
Abbatc  and  some  visitors  of  distinction,  took  her 
chair ;  and  the  performance  immediately  opened 
with  one  of  those  solemn  and  impressive  airs, 
which  the  Italian  nuns  know  how  to  give  with 
so  much  taste  and  sweetness.    It  rescued  even 


Ellena  for  a  moment  from  a  sense  of  danger,  and 

she  resigned  herself  to  the  surrounding  scene,  of 
which  the  coup-d'ail  was  striking  and  grand. 
In  a  vaulted  apartment  of  considerable  extent, 
lighted  by  innumerable  tapers,  and  where  even 
the  ornaments,  though  pompous,  partook  of  the 
solemn  character  of  the  institution,  were  assem- 
bled about  fifty  nuns,  who,  in  the  interesting 
habit  of  their  order,  appeared  with  graceful  plain- 
ness. The  delicacy  of  their  air,  and  their  beau- 
ty, softened  by  the  lawn  that  thinly  veiled  it, 
were  contrasted  by  the  severe  majesty  of  the 
Lady  Abbess,  who,  seated  on  an  elevated  chair 
apart  from  the  audience,  seemed  the  empress  of 
the  scene,  and  by  the  venerable  figures  of  the 
Father  Abbateanahisattendant  monks,  who  were  - 
arranged  without  that  screen  of  wire-work,  ex- 
tending the  whole  breadth  of  the  apartment, 
which  is  called  the  grate.  Near  the  holy  Father 
were  placed  the  strangers  of  distinction,  dressed 
in  the  splendid  Neapolitan  habit,  whose  gay  co- 
louring and  airy  elegance  opposed  well  with  the 
dark  drapery  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  their  plumed 
hats  loftily  overtopping  the  half-cowlea  heads 
and  grey  locks  of  the  monks.  Nor  was  the  con- 
trast of  countenances  less  striking ;  the  grave,  the 
austere,  the  solemn,  and  the  gloomy,  intermin- 
gling with  the  light,  the  blooming,  and  the  de- 
bonair, expressed  all  the  various  tempers,  that 
render  life  a  blessing  or  a  burden,  and,  as  with 
the  spell  of  magic,  transform  this  world  into  a 
transient  paradise,  or  purgatory.    In  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture  stood  some  pilgrims,  with 
looks  less  joyous  and  more  demure  than  they 
had  worn  on  the  road  the  preceding  day ;  ana 
among  them  were  some  inferior  brothers  and 
attendants  of  the  convent.   To  this  part  of  the 
chamber  Ellena  frequently  directed  ner  atten- 
tion, but  did  not  distinguish  Vivaldi ;  and, 
though  she  had  taken  a  station  near  the  grate, 
she  had  not  courage  indecorously  to  withdraw 
her  veil  before  so  many  strangers.  And  thus,  if 
he  even  were  in  the  apartment,  it  was  not  pro- 
bable he  would  venture  to  come  forward. 

The  concert  concluded  without  his  having 
been  discovered  by  Ellena ;  and  she  withdrew 
to  the  apartment,  where  the  collation  was  spread, 
and  where  the  Abbess  and  her  guests  soon  after 
appeared.  Presently,  she  observed  a  stranger, 
in  a  pilgrim's  habit,  station  himself  near  the 
grate ;  his  face  was  partly  muffled  in  his  cloak, 
and  he  seemed  to  be  a  spectator  rather  than  a 
partaker  of  the  feast. 

Ellena,  who  understood  this  to  be  Vivaldi, 
was  watchful  for  an  opportunity  of  approach- 
ing, unseen  by  the  Abbess,  the  place  where  he 
had  fixed  himself.  Engaged  in  conversation 
with  the  ladies  around  her,  the  superior  soon 
favoured  Ellena's  wish,  who, having  reached  the 
grate,  ventured  to  lift  her  veil  for  one  instant. 
The  stranger,  letting  his  cloak  fall,  thanked  her 
with  his  eyes  for  her  condescension,  and  she 
perceived  that  he  was  not  Vivaldi «  Shocked  at 
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the  interpretation,  which  might  be  given  to  a 
conduct  apparently  so  improper,  as  much  as  by 
the  disappointment  which  Vivaldi's  absence  oc- 
casioned, she  was  hastily  retiring,  when  another 
stranger  approached  with  quick  steps,  whom 
she  instantly  knew,  by  the  grace  ana  spirit  of 
his  air,  to  be  Vivaldi ;  but,  determined  not  to 
expose  herself  a  second  time  to  the  possibility  of 
a  mistake,  she  awaited  for  some  farther  signal 
of  his  identity,  before  she  discovered  herself. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  in  earnest  atten- 
tion for  some  moments,  before  he  drew  aside  the 
cloak  from  his  face.  But  he  soon  did  so ;  and  it 
was  Vivaldi  himself. 

Ellena,  perceiving  that  she  was  known,  did 
not  raise  her  veil,  but  advanced  a  few  steps  to- 
wards the  grate.  Vivaldi  there  deposited  a  small 
folded  paper,  and,  before  she  could  venture  to 
deliver  tier  own  billet,  he  had  retired  among  the 
crowd.  As  she  stepped  forward  to  secure  his 
letter,  she  observed  a  nun  hastily  approach  the 
spot  where  he  had  laid  it,  and  she  paused.  The 
garment  of  the  recluse  wafted  it  from  the  place, 
where  it  had  been  partly  concealed ;  and  when 
Ellena  perceived  the  nun's  foot  rest  upon  the 

Eaper,  she  with  difficulty  disguised  her  appre- 
ensions. 

A  monk,  who  from  without  the  grate  address- 
ed the  sister,  seemed  with  much  earnestness, 
yet  with  a  certain  air  of  secrecy,  communicating 
some  important  intelligence.  The  fears  of  El- 
lena suggested  that  he  had  observed  the  action  of 
Vivaldi,  and  was  making  known  his  suspicions ; 
and  she  expected,  every  instant,  to  see  the  nun 
lift  up  the  paper,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Abbess. 

From  this  immediate  apprehension,  however, 
she  was  released  when  the  sister  pushed  it  aside, 
accidentally  as  it  seemed,  without  examination, 
a  circumstance,  that  not  less  surprised  than  re- 
lieved her.  But  when  the  conference  broke  up, 
and  the  monk,  hastily  retreating  among  the 
crowd,  disappeared- from  the  apartment,  and  the 
nun  approached  and  whispered  the  superior,  all 
her  terrors  were  renewed.  She  scarcely  doubted, 
that  Vivaldi  was  detected,  and  that  his  letter 
was  designedly  left  where  it  had  been  deposited, 
for  the  purpose  of  alluring  her  to  betray  herself. 
Trembling,  dismayed,  and  almost  sinking  with 
apprehension,  she  watched  the  countenance  of 
the  Abbess,  while  the  nun  addressed  her,  and 
thought  she  read  her  own  fate  in  the  frown  that 
appeared  there. 

Whatever  might  be  the  intentions,  ot  the  di- 
rections, of  the  superior,  no  active  measure  was 
at  present  employed ;  the  recluse,  having  recei- 
ved an  answer,  retired  quietly  among  the  sisters, 
and  the  Abbess  resumed  her  usual  manner. 
Ellena,  however,  supposing  she  was  observed, 
did  not  dare  to  seize  the  paper,  though  she  be- 
lieved it  contained  momentous  information,  and 
feared  that  the  time  was  now  escaping,  which 
might  facilitate  her  deliverance.  Whenever  she 
ventured  to  look  round,  the  eyes  of  the  Abbess 


seemed  pointed  upoh  her,  and  she  judged  from 
the  position  of  the  nun,  for  the  veil  concealed 
her  eyes,  that  she  also  was  vigilantly  regarding 
her. 

Above  an  hour  had  elapsed  in  this  state  of 
anxious  suspense,  when  the  collation  concluded, 
and  the  assembly  broke  up  ;  during  die  general 
bustle  of  which,  Ellena  ventured  to  the  grate, 
and  secured  the  paper.  As  she  concealed  it  in 
her  robe,  she  scarcely  dared  to  inquire  by  a 
hasty  glance  whether  she  had  been  observed, 
and  would  have  withdrawn  immediately,  to  exa- 
mine the  contents,  had  she  not  perceived  at  the 
same  instant,  the  Abbess  quitting  the  apartment. 
On  looking  round  for  the  nun,  Ellena  discover- 
ed that  she  was  gone. 

Ellena  followed  distantly  in  the  Abbess's  train; 
and,  as  she  drew  nearer  to  Olivia,  gave  a  signal, 
and  passed  on  to  her  cell.  There,  once  more 
alone,  and  having  secured  the  door,  she  sat  down 
to  read  Vivaldi's  billet,  trying  to  command  her 
impatience,  and  to  understand  the  lines,  over 
which  her  sight  rapidly  moved,  when,  in  the 
eagerness  of  turning  over  the  paper,  the  lamp 
dropt  from  her  trembling  hand  and  expired. 
Her  distress  now  nearly  reached  despair.  To  go 
forth  into  the  convent  for  a  light  was  utterly 
impracticable,  since  it  would  betray  that  she 
was  no  longer  a  prisoner,  and  not  only  would 
Olivia  suffer  from  a  discovery  of  the  indulgence 
she  had  granted,  but  she  herself  would  be  im- 
mediately confined.  Her  only  hope  rested  upon 
Olivia's  arrival,  before  it  might  be  too  late  to 
practise  the  instructions  of  Vivaldi,  if,  indeed, 
they  were  still  practicable  ;  and  she  listened 
with  intense  solicitude  for  an  approaching  foot- 
step, while  she  yet  held,  ignorant  of  its  contents, 
the  billet,  that  probably  would  decide  her  fate. 
A  thousand  times  she  turned  about  the  event- 
ful paper,  endeavoured  to  trace  the  lines  with 
her  fingers,  and  to  guess  their  import,  thus  en- 
veloped in  darkness  ;  while  she  experienced  all 
the  various  torture  that  the  consciousness  of  ha- 
ving in  her  very  hand  the  information,  on  a 
timely  knowledge  of  which  her  life,  perhaps, 
depended,  without  being  able  to  understand  it, 
could  inflict. 

Presently  she  heard  advancing  steps,  and  a 
light  gleamed  from  the  passage  before  she  con- 
sidered they  might  be  some  other  than  Olivia's ; 
and  that  it  was  prudent  to  conceal  the  billet  she 
held.  The  consideration,  however,  came  too 
late  to  be  acted  upon ;  for,  before  the  rustling 
paper  was  disposed  of,  a  person  entered  the  cell, 
and  Ellena  beheld  her  fnend.  Pale,  trembling, 
and  silent,  she  took  the  lamp  from  the  nun,  and, 
eagerly  running  over  Vivaldi's  note,  learned, 
that  at  the  time  it  was  written,  brother  Jeroni- 
mo  was  in  waiting  without  the  gate  of  the  nuns' 
garden,  where  Vivaldi  designed  to  join  him  im- 
mediately, and  conduct  ber by  a  private  way  be- 
yond the  walls.  He  added,  that  horses  were 
stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  convey 
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her  wherever  she  should  judge  proper ;  and  con-  Ing  the  door  that  led  into  the  garden,  a  slater, 

jured  her  to  he  expeditious,  since  other  circum-  who  had  observed  them,  demanded  whether 

stances,  besides  the  universal  engagement  of  the  they  had  yep  heard  the  matin-bell,  since  they 

recluses,  were  at  that  moment  particularly  fa-  were  going  towards  the  chapel, 

vourable  to  an  escape.  Terrified  at  this  critical  interruption,  Ellena 

Ellena,  desponding  and  appalled,  gave  the  pressed  Olivia'B  arm,  in  signal  of  silence,  and 

paper  to  Olivia,  requesting  she  would  read  it  was  hastening  forward,  when  the  latter,  more 

hastily,  and  advise  her  how  to  act.  It  was  now  prudent,  paused,  and  calmly  answering  the 

and  a  half  since  Vivaldi  had  said,  that  question,  was  then  suffered  to  proceed. 


success  depended  upon  expedition,  and  that  he  As  they  crossed  the  garden  towards  the  gate, 

had  probably  watched  at  the  appointed  place ;  Ellena 's  anxiety,  lest  Vivaldi  should  have  been 

in  such  an  interval,  how  many  circumstances  compelled  to  leave  it,  increased  so  much,  that 

might  have  occurred  to  destroy  every  possibility  she  had  scarcely  power  to  proceed.    O,  if  my 

of  a  retreat,  which  it  was  certain  the  engage-  strength  should  fail  before  I  reach  it !  she  Baid 

o  longer  softly  to  Olivia,  or  if  I  should  reach  it  too  late ! 


roent  of  the  Abbess  and  the  sisters  no 

favoured  !  Olivia  tried  to  cheer  her,  and  pointed  out  the 

The  generous  Olivia,  having  read  the  billet,  gate,  on  which  the  moonlight  fell ;  at  the  end 

partook  of  all  her  young  friend  s  distress,  and  of  this  walk  only,  said  Olivia,  see ! — where  the 

was  as  willing,  as  Ellena  was  anxious,  to  dare  shadows  of  the  trees  open,  is  our  goal, 

every  danger  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  deli-  Encouraged  by  the  view  of  it,  Ellena  fled 

verance.  with  lighter  steps  along  the  alley  ;  but  the  gate 

Ellena  could  feel  gratitude  for  such  goodness  seemed  to  mock  her  approach,  and  to  retreat 
even  at  this  moment  of  agonizing  apprehension,  before  her.  Fatigue  overtook  her  in  this  long 
After  a  pause  of  deep  consideration,  Olivia  said,  alley,  before  she  could  overtake  the  spot  so  anxi- 
In  every  avenue  of  the  convent  we  are  now  lis-  ously  sought,  and,  breathless  and  exhausted,  she 
ble  to  meet  some  of  the  nuns;  hut  my  veil,  was  once  more  compelled  to  stop,  and  once  more 
though  thin,  has  hitherto  protected  you,  and  we  in  the  agony  of  terror  exclaimed — O,  if  my 
must  hope  it  may  still  assist  your  purpose.  It  strength  should  fail  before  I  reach  it ! — O,  if  I 
will  be  necessary,  however,  to  pass  through  the  should  drop  even  while  it  is  within  my  view ! 
refectory,  where  such  of  the  sisters  as  did  not  The  pause  of  a  moment  enabled  .her  to  pro- 
partake  of  the  collation,  are  assembled  at  supper,  cced,  and  she  stopped  not  again  till  she  arrived 
and  will  remain  till  the  first  matin  calls  them  at  the  gate ;  when  Olivia  suggested  the  prudence 
to  the  chapeL  If  we  wait  till  then,  I  fear  it  will  of  ascertaining  who  was  without,  and  of  recei- 
be  to  no  purpose  to  go  at  all.              ,  ving  an  answer  to  the  signal,  which  Vivaldi  had 

Ellena  s  fears  perfectly  agreed  with  those  of  proposed,  before  they  ventured  to  make  them- 

Olivia ;  and,  entreating  that  another  moment  selves  known.  She  then  struck  upon  the  wood, 

might  not  be  lost  in  hesitation,  and  that  she  '  and,  in  the  anxious  pause  that  followed,  whis- 

would  lead  the  way  to  the  nuns'  garden,  they  poring  voices  were  distinctly  heard  from  with- 

quitted  the  cell  together.  out,  but  no  signal  spoke  in  reply  to  the  nun's. 

Several  of  the  sisters  passed  them,  as  they  We  are  betrayed !  said  Ellena  softly,  but  I 
descended  to  the  refectory,  but  without  parti-  will  know  the  worst  at  once ;  and  she  repeated 
cularlv  noticing  Ellena,  who,  as  she  drew  near  the  signal,  when,  to  her  unspeakable  joy,  it 
that  alarming  apartment,  wrapt  her  veil  closer,  was  answered  by  three  smart  raps  upon  the 
and  leaned  with  heavier  pressure  upon  the  arm  gate.  Olivia,  more  distrustful,  would  have 
of  her  faithful  friend.  At  the  door  they  were  checked  the  sudden  hope  of  her  friend,  till  some 
met  by  the  Abbess,  who  had  been  overlooking  farther  proof  had  appeared,  that  it  was  Vivaldi 
the  nuns  assembled  at  supper,  and  missing  Oli-  who  waited  without,  but  her  precaution  came 
via,  had  inquired  for  her.  Ellena  shrunk  back  too  late ;  a  key  already  grated  in  the  lock  ;  the 
to  elude  observation,  and  to  let  the  superior  door  opened,  and  two  persons  muffled  in  their 
pass ;  but  Olivia  was  obliged  to  answer  to  the  garments  appeared  at  it.  Ellena  was  hastily 
summons.  Having,  however,  unveiled  herself,  retreating,  when  a  well-known  voice  recalled 
she  was  permitted  to  proceed  j  and  Ellena,  who  her,  and  she  perceived,  by  the  rays  of  a  half- 
had  mingled  with  the  crowd  that  surrounded  howled  lamp,  which  Jerommo  held,  Vivaldi, 
the  Abbess,  and  thus  escaped  detection,  follow-  O  heavens !  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  tremu- 
ed  Olivia  with  faltering  steps,  through  the  re-  lous  with  joy,  as  he  took  her  hand,  Is  it  pos- 
fectory.  The  nuns  were  luckily  too  much  en-  sible  that  you  are  again  my  own  !  If  you  could 
gaged  by  the  entertainment,  at  this  moment,  to  but  know  what  I  have  suffered  during  this  last 
look  round  them,  and  the  fugitive  reached,  un-  hour  I — Then  observing  Olivis,  he  drew  back, 
suspected,  an  opposite  door.  till  Ellena  expressed  her  deep  sense  of  obliga- 

In  the  hall,  to  which  they  descended,  the  ad-  tion  to  the  nun. 

venturers  were  frequently  crossed  by  servants  We  have  no  time  to  lose,  said  Jeronimo,  sul- 

bearing  dishes  from  the  refectory  to  the  kitchen ;  lenly ;  we  have  staid  too  long  already,  as  you 

and,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  open-  will  find,  perhaps. 
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Farewell,  dear  Ellena !  said  Olivia,  may  the 
protection  of  Heaven  never  leave  yon  I 

The  fears  of  Ellena  not?  gave  way  to  affec- 
tionate sorrow,  as,  weeping  on  the  bosom  of 
the  nun,  she  said,  Farewell !  O,  farewell,  my  dear, 
my  tender  friend !  I  must  never,  never  see  yotf 
more,  but  I  shall  always  love  you;  and  yott 
have  promised,  that  I  shall  hear  from  you ;  re- 
member the  Convent  della  Pieta ! 

You  should  have  settled  this  matter  within, 
said  Jeronimo,  we  have  been  here  these  two 
hours  already. 

Ah,  Ellena!  said  Vivaldi,  as  he  gently  disen* 
gaged  her  from  the  nun,  do  I  then  hold  only 
the  second  place  in  your  heart  ? 

Ellena,  as  she  dismissed  her  tears,  replied 
with  a  smile  more  eloquent  than  words ;  and 
when  she  had  again  and  again  bade  adieu  to 
Olivia,  she  gave  him  her  hand,  and  quitted  the 
gate. 

It  is  moonlight,  observed  Vivaldi  to  Jeronimo, 
your  lamp  is  useless,  and  may  betray  us. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  church,  replied 
Jeronimo,  and  in  some  circuitous  avenues  we 
must  pass,  for  I  dare  not  lead  you  out  through 
the  great  gates,  signor,  as  you  well  know. 

Lead  on,  then,  replied  Vivaldi,  and  they 
reached  one  of  the  cypress  walks,  that  extended 
to  the  church  ;  but,  before  they  entered  it,  EU 
lena  paused  and  looked  back  to  the  garden  gate, 
that  she  might  see  Olivia  once  again.  The  nun 
was  still  there,  and  Ellena  perceived  her  faintly 
in  the  moonlight,  waving  her  hand  in  signal  of 
a  last  adieu.  Ellena's  heart  was  full ;  she  wept, 
and  lingered,  and  returned  the  signal,  till  tne 
gentle  violence  of  Vivaldi  withdrew  her  from 
the  spot. 

I  envy  your  friend  those  tears,  said  he,  and 
feel  jealous  of  the  tenderness  that  excites  them. 
Weep  no  more,  my  Ellena. 

If  you  knew  her  worth,  replied  Ellena,  and 
the  obligations  I  owe  her ! — Her  voice  was  lost 
in  sighs,  and  Vivaldi  only  pressed  her  hand  in 
silence. 

As  they  traversed  the  gloomy  walk,  that  led 
to  the  church,  Vivaldi  said,  Are  you  certain,  fa- 
ther, that  not  any  of  the  brothers  are  doing  pe- 
nance at  the  shrines  in  our  way  ? 

Doing  penance  on  a  festival,  signor !  they  are 
more  likely,  by  this  time,  to  be  taking  down 
the  ornaments. 

That  would  be  equally  unfortunate  for  us, 
said  Vivaldi ;  cannot  we  avoid  the  church,  fa- 
ther? 

Jeronimo  assured  him,  that  this  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  they  immediately  entered  one  of  its 
lonely  aisles,  where  he  unhooded  the  lamp,  for 
the  tapers,  which  had  given  splendour,  at  an 
earlier  hour,  to  the  numerous  shrines,  had  ex- 
pired, except  those  at  the  high  altar,  which 
were  so  remote,  that  their  rays  faded  into  twi- 
light long  before  they  reached  the  part  of  the 
church  where  the  fugitives  passed.   Here  and 


there,  indeed,  a  dying  lamp  shot  a  tremulous 
gleam  upon  the  shrine  below,  and  vanished 
again,  serving  to  mark  the  distances  in  the  long 
perspective  of  arches,  rather  than  to  enlighten 
the  gloomy  solitude ;  but  no  sound,  not  even  of 
a  whisper,  stole  along  the  pavement. 

They  crossed  to  a  side  door  communicating 
with  the  court,  and  with  the  rock,  which  en- 
shrined the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Car* 
mel.  There,  the  sudden  glare  of  tapers  issuing 
from  the  cave,  alarmed  tne  fugitives,  who  had 
begun  to  retreat,  when  Jeronimo,  stepping  for- 
ward to  examine  the  place,  assured  them,  there 
was  no  symptom  of  any  person  being  within, 
and  that  lights  burned  day  and  night  around 
the  shrine. 

Revived  by  this  explanation,  they  followed 
into  the  cave,  where  their  conductor  opened  a 
part  of  the  wire- work  enclosing  the  saint,  and 
led  them  to  the  extremity  of  the  vault,  sunk 
deep  within  which  appeared  a  small  door.  While 
Ellena  trembled  witn  apprehension,  Jeronimo 
applied  a  key,  and  they  perceived,  beyond  the 
door,  a  narrow  passage  winding  away  into  the 
rock.  The  monk  was  leading  on,  but  Vivaldi, 
who  had  the  suspicions  of  Ellena,  paused  at 
the  entrance,  and  demanded  whither  he  was 
conducting  them. 

To  the  place  of  your  destination,  replied  the 
brother,  in  a  hollow  voice ;  an  answer  which 
alarmed  Ellena,  and  did  not  satisfy  Vivaldi,  t 
have  given  myself  to  your  guidance,  he  said, 
and  have  confided  to  you  what  is  dearer  to  me 
than  existence.  Your  life,  pointing  to  the  short 
sword  concealed  beneath  his  pilgrim's  vest,  your 
life,  you  may  rely  upon  my  word,  shall  answer 
for  your  treachery.  If  your  purpose  is  evil, 
pause  a  moment,  and  repent,  or  you  shall  not 
quit  this  passage  alive. 

Do  you  menace  me !  replied  the  brother,  his 
countenance  darkening.  Of  what  service  would 
be  my  death  to  you  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
every  brother  in  the  convent  would  rise  to 
avenge  it  ? 

I  know  only  that  I  will  make  sure  of  one  trai- 
tor, if  there  be  one,  said  Vivaldi,  and  will  de- 
fend this  lady  against  your  host  of  monks ;  and, 
since  you  also  know  this,  proceed  accordingly. 

At  this  instant  it  occurring  to  Ellena,  that  the 
passage  in  question  probably  led  to  the  prison- 
chamber,  which  Olivia  had  described  as  situated 
within  some  deep  recess  of  the  convent,  and  that 
Jeronimo  had  certainly  betrayed  them,  she  re- 
fused to  go  farther. — If  your  purpose  is  honest, 
said  she,  why  do  you  not  conduct  us  through 
some  direct  gate  of  the  convent  ?  why  are  we 
brought  into  these  subterraneous  labyrinths  ? 

There  is  no  direct  gate  but  that  of  the  portal, 
Jeronimo  replied,  and  this  is  the  only  other  ave- 
nue leading  beyond  the  walls. — And  why  can  we 
not  go  out  through  the  portal  ?    Vivaldi  asked. 

Because  it  is  beset  with  pilgrims,  and  lay 
brothers,  replied  Jeronimo,  and  though  you 
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might  pass  them  safely  enough,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  lady  ?  But  all  this  you  knew  be- 
fore, signor ;  and  Was  willing  enough  to  trust 
me  then.  The  passage  we  are  entering  opens 
upon  the  cliffs,  at  some  distance.  I  have  run 
hazard  enough  already,  and  will  waste  no  more 
time ;  so  if  you  do  not  choose  to  go  forward,  I 
will  leate  you,  and  you  may  act  as  you  please. 

He  concluded  with  a  laugh  of  derision,  and 
was  relocking  the  door,  when  Vivaldi,  alarmed 
for  the  probable  consequence  of  his  resentment, 
and  somewhat  reassured  by  the  indifference  he 
discovered  as  to  their  pursuing  the  avenue  or 
not,  endeavoured  to  appease  him,  as  well  as  to 
encourage  Ellena ;  and  he  succeeded  in  both. 

As  he  followed  in  silence  through  the  gloomy 
passage,  his  doubts  were,  however,  not  so  wholly 
vanquished,  but  that  he  was  prepared  for  attack, 
and  while  he  supported  Ellena  with  one  hand, 
he  held  his  sword  in  the  other. 

The  avenue  was  of  considerable  length,  and, 
before  they  reached  its  extremity,  they  heard 
music  from  a  distance,  -winding  along  the  rocks. — 
Hark!  cried  Ellena,  whence  come  those  sounds? 
Listen ! 

From  the  cave  we  have  left,  replied  Jeronimo, 
and  it  is  midnight  by  that;  it  is  the  last  chant 
of  the  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady.  Make 
haste,  signer,  I  shall  be  called  for. 

The  fugitives  now  perceived,  that  all  retreat 
was  cut  off,  and  that,  if  they  had  lingered  only 
a  few  moments  longer  in  the  cave,  they  should 
have  been  surprised  by  those  devotees,  some  one 
of  whom,  however,  it  appeared  possible,  might 
wander  into  this  avenue,  and  still  interrupt  their 
escape.  When  Vivaldi  told  his  apprehensions, 
Jeronimo,  with  an  arch  sneer,  affirmed  there  was 
no  danger  of  that,  for  the  passage,  he  added,  is 
known  only  to  the  brothers  of  the  convent. 

Vivaldi's  doubts  vanished  when  he  farther  un- 
derstood, that  the  avenue  led  only  from  the  cliffs 
without  to  the  cave,  and  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  secretly  to  the  shrine  such 
articles  as  were  judged  necessary  to  excite  the 
superstitious  wonder  of  the  devotees. 

While  he  proceeded  in  thoughtful  silence,  a 
distant  chime  sounded  hollowly  through  the 
chambers  of  the  rock. — The  matin-bell  strikes  ! 
said  Jeronimo,  in  seeming  alarm,  I  am  summon- 
ed. Signora,  quicken  your  steps; — anunnecessary 
request,  for  Ellena  already  passed  with  her  ut- 
most speed ;  and  she  now  rejoiced  on  perceiving 
a  door  in  the  remote  winding  of  the  passage, 
which  she  believed  would  emancipate  her  from 
the  convent.  But,  as  she  advanced,  the  avenue 
appeared  extending  beyond  it ;  and  the  door, 
which  stood  a  little  open,  allowed  her  a  glimpse 
of  a  chamber  in  the  cliff,  duskily  lighted. 

Vivaldi,  alarmed  by  the  light  within,  inquired 
when  he  had  passed,  whether  any  person  waa  in 
the  chamber,  and  received  an  equivocal  answer 
from  Jeronimo,  who,  however,  soon  after  pointed 
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to  an  arched  gate,  that  terminated  the  avenue. 
They  proceeded  with  lighter  steps,  for  hope  now 
cheered  their  hearts,  and,  on  reaching  the  gate, 
ail  apprehension,  vanished.  Jeronimo  gave  the 
lamp  to  Vivaldi,  while  he  began  to  unbar  and 
unlock  the  door,  and  Vivaldi  had  prepared  to 
reward  the  brother  for  his  fidelity,  before  they 
perceived  that  the  door  refused  to  yield.  A 
dreadful  suspicion  seised  on  Vivaldi.  Jeronimo 
turning  round,  coolly  said,  I  fear  we  are  be- 
trayed ;  the  second  lock  is  shot!  I  have  only  the 
key  of  the  first. 

We  are  betrayed,  said  Vivaldi,  in  a  resolute 
tone,  but  do  not  suppose,  that  your  dissimula- 
tion conceals  you.  I  understand  by  whom  we 
are  betrayed.  Recollect  my  late  assertion,  and 
consider  once  more,  whether  it  is  your  interest 
to  intercept  us. 

My  signor,  replied  Jeronimo,  I  do  not  deceive 
you,  when  I  protest,  by  our  holy  saint,  that  I 
have  not  caused  this  gate  to  be  fastened,  and 
that  I  would  open  it  if  I  could.  The  lock,  which 
holds  it,  was  not  shot  an  hour  ago.  I  am  the 
more  surprised  at  what  has  happened,  because 
this  place  is  seldom  passed,  even  by  the  holiest 
footstep ;  and  I  fear,  whoever  has  passed  now, 
has  been  led  hither  by  suspicion,  and  comes  to 
intercept  your  flight. 

Your  wily  explanation,  brother,  may  serve 
you  for  an  inferior  occasion, but  not  on  this,  re- 
plied Vivaldi ;  either,  therefore,  unclose  the  gate, 
or  prepare  for  the  worst.  You  are  not  now  to 
learn,  that,  however  slightly  I  mav  estimate 
my  own  life,  I  will  never  abandon  this  lady  to 
the  horrors  which  your  community  have  al- 
ready prepared  for  her. 

Ellena,  summoning  her  fleeting  spirits,  en- 
deavoured to  calm  the  indignation  of  Vivaldi, 
and  to  prevent  the  consequence  of  his  suspicions, 
as  well  as  to  prevail  with  Jeronimo,  to  unfasten 
the  gate.  Her  efforts  were,  however,  followed 
by  a  long  altercation ;  but,  at  length,  the  art  or 
the  innocence  of  the  brother,  appeased  Vivaldi, 
who  now  endeavoured  to  force  the  gate,*  while 
Jeronimo  in  vain  represented  its  strength,  and 
the  certain  ruin  that  must  fall  upon  himself,  if 
it  should  be  discovered  he  had  concurred  in 
destroying  it. 

The  gate  was  immovable  ;  but,  as  no  other 
chance  of  escaping  appeared,  Vivaldi  was  not 
easily  prevailed  with  to  desist ;  all  possibility  of 
retreating,  too,  was  gone,  since  the  church  and 
the  cave  were  now  crowded  with  devotees,  at- 
tending the  matin-service. 

Jeronimo,  however,  seemingly  did  not  despair 
of  effecting  their  release,  but  he  acknowledged 
that  they  would  probably  be  compelled  to  re- 
main concealed  in  this  gloomy  avenue  all  night, 
and  perhaps  the  next  day.  At  length,  it  was 
agreed,  that  he  should  return  to  the  church,  to 
examine  whether  a  possibility  remained  of  the 
fugitives  passing  unobserved  to  the  great  portal  ; 
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and,  having  conducted  them  hack  to  the  cham- 
ber, of  which  they  had  taken  a  passing  glimpse, 
he  proceeded  to  the  shrine. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  his  departure, 
they  were  not  without  hope ;  but,  their  confi- 
dence diminishing  as  his  delay  increased,  their, 
uncertainty  at  length  became  terrible ;  and  it 
was  only  for  the  sake  of  Vivaldi,  from  whom 
she  scrupulously  concealed  all  knowledge  of  the 
particular  fate,  winch  she  was  aware  must  await 
her  in  the  convent,  that  Ellena  appeared  to  en- 
dure it  with  calmness.    Notwithstanding  the 
plausibility  of  Jeronimo,  suspicion  of  his  treach- 
ery returned  upon  her  mind.   The  cold  and 
earthy  air  of  this  chamber  was  like  that  of  a 
sepulchre ;  and  when  she  looked  round,  it  ap- 
peared exactly  to  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Olivia  of  the  prison  where  the  nun 
had  languished  and  expired.  It  was  walled  and 
vaulted  with  the  rock,  had  only  one  small  gra- 
ted aperture  in  the  roof  to  admit  air,  and  con- 
tained no  furniture,  except  one  table,  a  bench, 
and  the  lamp,  which  dimly  shewed  the  apart- 
ment  That  a  lamp  should  be  found  burning 
in  a  place  so  remote  and  solitary,  amazed  her 
still  more  when  she  recollected  the  assertion  of 
Jeronimo, — that  even  holy  steps  seldom  passed 
this  way ;  and  when  she  considered  also,  that 
he  had  expressed  no  surprise  at  a  circumstance, 
according  to  his  own  assertion,  so  unusual. 
Again  it  appeared,  that  she  had  been  betrayed 
into  the  very  prison,  designed  for  her  by  the 
Abbess ;  and  the  horror  occasioned  by  this  sup- 
position was  so  great,  that  she  was  on  the  point 
of  disclosing  it  to  Vivaldi,  but  an  apprehension 
of  the  distraction  into  which  his  desperate  cou- 
rage might  precipitate  him,  restrained  her. 

While  these  considerations  occupied  Ellena, 
and  it  appeared  that  any  certainty  would  be  less 
painful  than  this  suspense,  she  frequently  look- 
ed round  the  chamber  in  search  of  some  object, 
which  might  contradict  or  confirm  her  suspicion, 
that  this  was  the  death-room  of  the  unfortunate 
nun.  No  such  circumstance  appeared,  but  as 
her  eyes  glanced  with  almost  frenzied  eagerness, 
she  perceived  something  shadowy  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  floor ;  and  on  approaching,  disco- 
vered what  seemed  a  dreadful  hieroglyphic,  a 
mattress  of  straw,  in  which  she  thought  she  be- 
held the  death-bed  of  the  miserable  recluse ; 
nay  more,  that  the  impression  it  still  retained, 
was  that  which  her  form  had  left  there. 

While  Vivaldi  was  yet  entreating  her  to  ex- 
plain the  occasion  of  the  horror  she  betrayed, 
the  attention  of  each  was  withdrawn  by  a  hol- 
low sigh,  that  rose  near  them.  Ellena  caught 
unconsciously  the  arm  of  Vivaldi,  and  listened, 
aghast,  for  a  return  of  the  sound,  but  all  re- 
mained still. 

It  surely  was  not  fancied !  said  Vivaldi,  after 
a  long  pause ;  you  heard  it  also  ? 
I  did!  replied  Ellena. 


It  was  a  sigh,  was  it  not  ?  he  added. 
O  yes,  and  such  a  sigh ! 
Some  person  is  concealed  near  us,  observed 
Vivaldi,  looking  round ;  but  be  not  alarmed, 
Ellena,  I  have  a  sword. 

A  sword!  alas  1  you  know  not— —But  bark ! 
there,  again ! 
That  was  very  near  us  !  said  Vivaldi.  This 

lamp  burns  so  sickly !  and  he  held  it  high, 

endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  farthest  gloom  of 
the  chamber.  Hah !  who  goes  there  ?  he  cried, 
and  stepped  suddenly  forward  ;  but  no  person 
appeared,  and  a  silence  as  of  the  tomb  returned. 

If  you  are  in  sorrow,  Bpeak  !  Vivaldi  at 
length  said  ;  from  fellow-sufferers  you  will 
meet  with  sympathy.  If  your  designs  are  evil 
—tremble,  for  you  shall  find  I  am  desperate  t 

Still  no  answer  was  returned,  and  he  carried 
forward  the  lamp  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
chamber,  where  ne  perceived  a  small  door  in 
the  rock.  At  the  same  instant  he  heard  from 
within  a  low  tremulous  sound,  as  of  a  person 
in  prayer,  or  in  agony.  He  pressed  against  the 
door,  which,  to  his  surprise,  yielded  immedi- 
ately, and  discovered  a  figure  kneeling  before  a 
crucifix,  with  an  attention  so  wholly  engaged, 
as  not  to  observe  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  till 
Vivaldi  spoke.  The  person  then  rose  from  his 
knees,  and  turning,  shewed  the  silvered  temples 
and  pale  features  of  an  aged  monk.  The  mild 
and  sorrowful  character  of  the  countenance,  and 
the  lambent  lustre  of  eyes,  which  seemed  still 
to  retain  somewhat  of  the  fire  of  genius,  in- 
terested Vivaldi,  and  encouraged  Ellena,  who 
had  followed  him. 

An  unaffected  surprise  appeared  in  the  air  of 
the  monk ;  but  Vivaldi,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
teresting benignity  of  his  countenance,  feared  to 
answer  nis  inquiries,  till  the  father  hinted  to 
him,  that  an  explanation  was  necessary,  even  to 
his  own  safety.  Encouraged  by  his  manner, 
rather  than  intimidated  by  this  hint,  and  per- 
ceiving that  his  situation  was  desperate,  Vi- 
valdi confided  to  the  monk  some  partial  know- 
ledge of  his  embarrassment. 

While  he  spoke,  the  father  listened  with  deep 
attention,  looked  with  compassion  alternately 
upon  him  and  Ellena ;  and  some  harassing  ob- 
jection seemed  to  contend  with  the  pity,  which 
urged  him  to  assist  the  strangers.  He  inquired 
how  long  Jeronimo  had  been  absent,  and  shook 
his  head  significantly  when  he  learned  that  the 
gate  of  the  avenue  was  fastened  by  a  double 
lock. — You  are  betrayed,  my  children,  said  he ; 
you  have  trusted  with  the  simplicity  of  youth, 
and  the  cunning  of  age  has  deceived  you. 

The  terrible  conviction  affected  Ellena  to 
tears ;  and  Vivaldi,  scarcely  able  to  conrmaml 
the  indignation,  which  a  view  of  such  treachery 
excited,  was  unable  to  offer  her  any  consola- 
tion. 

You,  my  daughter,  I  remember  to  have  seen 
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In  the  church  this  morning,  observed  the  monk  ;  ment  to  hear  the  approach  of  Jeronimo,  paced 

I  remember,  too,  that  you  protested  against  the  the  chamber  in  agonising  perturbation,  now 

vows  you  were  brought  thither  to  seal   Alas !  pausing  at  the  door  to  listen,  and  then  calling, 

my  child,  were  you  aware  of  the  consequence  of  though  almost  hopelessly,  upon  the  humanity 

such  a  proceeding  ?  of  the  monk.  While  Ellens,  looking  round  the 

I  had  only  a  choice  of  evils,  Ellens  replied.  room  in  shuddering  horror,  repeatedly  exclaim- 

Holy  father,  said  Vivaldi,  I  will  not  believe,  ed,  On  this  very  spot !  in  this  very  chamber; 

that  you  ore  one  of  those  who  either  assisted  in,  O  what  sufferings  have  these  walls  witnessed  ! 

or  approved,  the  persecution  of  innocence.   If  what  are  they  yet  to  witness  ! 

you  were  acquainted  with  the  misfortunes  of  Vivaldi  now  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  spirits 

this  lady,  you  would  pity,  and  save  her ;  but  of  Kllena,  and  again  urged  the  monk  to  employ 

there  is  now  no  time  for  detail ;  and  I  can  only  this  critical  moment  in  saving  her — O  Heaven 

conjure  you,  by  every  Bacrod  consideration,  to  said  he,  if  she  is  now  discovered,  her  fate  is  cer- 

assist  her  to  leave  the  convent !  If  there  were  lain  I 

leisure  to  inform  you  of  the  unjustifiable  means  I  dare  not  say  what  that  fate  would  be,  in- 

which  have  been  employed  to  bring  Her  within  terrupted  the  father,  or  what  my  own,  should  I 

these  walls — if  you  knew  that  she  was  taken,  on  consent  to  assist  you ;  but,  tlwugh  I  am  old,  I 

orphan,  from  her  home  at  midnight— that  arm-  have  not  quite  forgotten  to  feel  for  others !  They 

ed  ruffians  brought  her  hither — and  at  the  com-  may  oppress  the  few  remaining  years  of  my  age, 

mand  of  strangers — that  she  has  not  a  single  re-  but  the  blooming  days  of  youth  should  flourish ; 

lstion  surviving  to  assert  her  right  of  independ-  and  they  shall  flourish,  my  children,  if  my 

ence,  or  reclaim  her  of  her  persecutors— — O  !  power  can  aid  you.  Follow  me  to  the  gate ;  we 

holy  father,  if  you  knew  all  this !— -Vivaldi  will  see  whether  my  key  cannot  unfasten  all  the 

was  unable  to  proceed.  locks  that  hold  it 

The  monk  again  regarded  Ellena  with  com-  Vivaldi  and  Ellena  immediately  followed  the 

passion,  bat  still  in  thoughtful  silence. — All  this  feeble  steps  of  the  old  man,  who  frequently 

may  be  very  true,  at  length  he  said,  but  and  stopped  to  listen  whether  Jeronimo,  or  any  of 

he  hesitated.  the  brothers,  to  whom  the  latter  might  have  be- 

I  understand  you,  father,  said  Vivaldi—you  trayed  EUena's  situation,  were  approaching  ; 

require  proof;  but  how  can  proof  be  adduced  but  not  ah  echo  wandered  along  the  lonely 

here  ?  You  must  rely  upon  the  honour  of  my  avenue,  till  they  reached  the  gate,  when  distant 

word.    And  if  you  ore  inclined  to  assist  us,  it  footsteps  best  upon  the  ground, 

must  be  immediately  ! — while  you  hesitate,  we  They  arc  approaching,  father !  whispered 

ore  lost.  Even  now  I  think  I  hear  the  footsteps  Ellena.   O,  if  the  key  should  not  open  these 

of  Jeronimo.  locks  instantly,  we  are  lost !  Hark  1  now  I  hear 

He  stepped  softly  to  the  door  of  the  chamber,  their  voices— they  call  upon  ray  name !  Already 

but  all  was  yet  still.   The  monk,  too,  listened,  they  have  discovered  we  have  left  the  chamber, 

but  he  also  deliberated  ;  while  Ellena,  with  While  the  father,  with  trembling  hands,  ap- 

clasped  hands,  and  a  look  of  eager  supplication  plied  the  key,  Vivaldi  endeavoured  at  once  to 

and  terror,  awaited  bis  decision.  assist  him,  and  to  encourage  Ellena. 

No  one  is  approaching,  said  Vivaldi ;  it  is  not  The  locks  gave  way,  and  the  gate  opened  at 

yet  too  late  I — Good  father  1  if  you  would  serve  once  upon  the  moonlight  mountains.  Ellena 


us,  dispatch.  heard  once  more,  with  the  joy  of  liberty,  the 
Poor  innocent !  said  the  monk,  half  to  him-  midnight  breese  passing  among  the  pensile 
self,  in  this  chamber — in  this  fatal  place ! —  branches  of  the  palms,  that  loftily  overshadow- 
In  this  chamber  I  exclaimed  Ellena,  antid-  ed  a  rude  platform  before  the  gate,  and  rustling 
pa  ting  his  meaning.    It  was  in  this  chamber,  with  fainter  sound  among  the  pendent  shrubs 
then,  that  a  nun  was  suffered  to  perish !  and  I,  of  the  surrounding  cliffs, 
no  doubt,  am  conducted  hither  to  undergo  a  si-  There  is  no  leisure  for  thanks,  my  children, 
milar  fate  1  said  the  friar,  observing  they  were  about  to 
In  this  chamber !  re-echoed  Vivaldi,  in  a  speak.  I  will  fasten  the  gate,  and  endeavour  to 
voice  of  desperation.   Holy  father,  if  you  are  delay  your  pursuers,  that  you  may  have  time  to 
indeed  disposed  to  assist  us,  let  us  act  this  in-  escape.   My  blessing  go  with  you! 
stent ;  the  next,  perhaps,  may  render  your  best  Ellena  and  Vivaldi  had  scarcely  a  moment  to 
intentions  unavailing !  bid  him  farewell,  before  he  closed  the  door  ; 

The  monk,  who  hod  regarded  Ellena  while  and  Vivaldi,  taking  her  arm,  was  hastening  to- 

she  mentioned  the  nun,  with  the  utmost  sur-  words  the  place  where  he  had  ordered  Paulo  to 

prise,  now  withdrew  his  attention  ;  a  few  tears  wait  widi  the  horses,  when,  on  turning  on  angle 

fell  on  his  cheek,  but  he  hastily  dried  them,  and  of  the  convent  wall,  they  perceived  a  long  train 

seemed  struggling  to  overcome  some  grief,  that  of  pilgrims  issuing  forth  from  the  portal,  at  a 

wan  deep  in  his  heart.  little  distance. 

Vivaldi,  finding  that  entvaty  had  no  power  •  Vivaldi  draw  back ;  yet  dreading,  every  mo- 

to  hasten  hii  decision,  and  expecting  every  mo-  mcnt  that  he  lingered  near  the  monastery,  to 
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hear  the  voice  of  Jeroniino,  or  other  persons, 
from  the  avenue,  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to 
proceed  at  any  hazard.  The  only  practicable 
path  leading  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  how- 
ever, was  now  occupied  by  these  devotees,  and 
to  mingle  with  them  was  little  less  than  certain 
destruction.  A  bright  moonlight  shewed  dis- 
tinctly every  figure  that  moved  in  the  scene, 
and  the  fugitives  kept  within  the  shadow  of  the 
walls,  till,  warned  by  an  approaching  footstep, 
they  crossed  to  the  feet  of  the  cliffs  that  rose 
beyond  some  palmy  hillocks  on  the  right,  whose 
dusky  recesses  promised  a  temporary  shelter. 
As  they  passed  with  silent  steps  along  the  wind- 
ing rocks,  the  tranquillity  of  the  landscape  be- 
low afforded  an  affecting  contrast  with  the  tu- 
mult and  alarm  of  their  minds. 

Being  now  at  some  distance  from  the  monas- 
tery, they  rested  under  the  shade  of  the  cliffs, 
tilf  the  procession  of  devotees,  which  was  tra- 
ced descending  among  the  thickets  and  hollows 
of  the  mountain,  should  be  sufficiently  remote. 
Often  they  looked  back  to  the  convent,  expect- 
ing to  see  lights  issue  from  the  avenue,  or  the 
portal ;  and  attended  in  mute  anxiety  for  the 
sullen  murmurs  of  pursuit ;  but  none  came  on 
the  breeze ;  nor  did  any  gleaming  lamp  betray 
the  steps  of  a  spy. 

Released,  at  length,  from  immediate  appre- 
hension, EUena  listened  to  the  matin-hymn  of 
the  pilgrims,  as  it  came  upon  the  still  air,  and 
ascended  towards  the  cloudless  heavens.  Not  a 
sound  mingled  with  the  holy  strain,  and  even 
in  the  measured  pause  of  voices  only  the  trem- 
bling of  the  foliage  above  was  distinguished. 
The  responses,  as  they  softened  away  in  dis- 
tance, and  swelled  again  on  the  wafting  breeze, 
appeared  like  the  music  of  spirits,  watching  by 
night  upon  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and 
answering  each  other  in  celestial  airs,  as  they 
walk  their  high  boundary,  and  overlook  the 
Bleeping  world. 

How  often,  Ellena,  at  this  hour,  said  Vivaldi, 
have  I  lingered  round  your  dwelling,  consoled 
by  the  consciousness  of  being  near  you !  With- 
in those  walls,  I  have  said,  she  reposes ;  they 
enclose  my  world ;  all  without  is  to  me  a  desert. 
Now,  I  am  in  your  presence  !  O  Ellena  !  now 
that  you  arc  once  more  restored  to  me,  suffer 
not  the  caprice  of  possibility  again  to  separate 
us !  Let  me  lead  you  to  the  first  altar  that  will 
confirm  our  vows. 

Vivaldi  forgot,  in  the  anxiety  of  a  stronger 
interest,  the  delicate  silence  he  had  resolved  to 
impose  upon  himself,  till  Ellena  should  be  in  a 
plare  of  safety. 

This  is  not  a  moment,  she  replied,  with  he- 
sitation, for  conversation ;  our  situation  is  yet 
perilous ;  we  tremble  on  the  very  brink  of  dan- 
ger. 

Vivaldi  immediately  rose ;  Into  what  immi- 
nent danger,  said  he,  had  my  selfish  folly  near- 
Jy  precipitated  you !  We  are  lingering  in  this 


alarming  neighbourhood,  when  that  feeble  strain 
indicates  the  pilgrims  to  be  sufficiently  remote 
to  permit  us  to  proceed ! 

As  he  spoke,  they  descended  cautiously  among 
the  cliffs,  often  looking  back  to  the  convent, 
where,  however,  no  light  appeared,  except  what 
the  moon  shed  over  the  spires  and  tall  windows 
of  its  cathedral.  For  a  moment,  Ellena  fancied 
she  saw  a  taper  in  her  favourite  turret,  and  a 
belief,  that  die  nuns,  perhaps  the  Abbess  her- 
self, were  searching  for  her  there,  renewed  her 
terror  and  her  speed.  But  the  rays  were  only 
those  of  the  moon,  striking  through  opposite 
casements  of  the  chamber ;  and  the  fugitives 
reached  the  base  of  the  mountain  without  far- 
ther alarm,  where  Paulo  appeared  with  horses. 
Ah !  Bignor  mio,  said  the  servant,  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  alive  and  merry :  I  began  to  fear,  by 
the  length  of  your  stay,  that  the  monks  had 
clapped  you'  up  to  do  penance  for  life.  How 
glad  am  I  to  see  you,  maestro ! 

Not  more  so  than  I  am  to  see  you,  good  Paulo. 
But  where  is  the  pilgrim's  cloak  I  bade  you  pro- 
vide ? 

Paulo  displayed  it,  and  Vivaldi  having  wrapt 
it  round  Ellena,  and  placed  her  on  horseback, 
they  took  the  road  towards  Naples,  Ellena  de- 
signing to  take  refuge  in  the  Convent  dellaPieta. 
Vivaldi,  however,  apprehending  that  their  ene- 
mies would  seek  them  on  this  road,  proposed 
leaving  it  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  reaching 
the  neighbourhood  of  Villa  Altieri  by  a  circui- 
tous way. 

They  soon  after  arrived  at  the  tremendous  pass 
through  which  Ellena  had  approached  the  mo- 
nastery, and  whose  horrors  were  considerably 
heightened  at  this  dusky  hour  ;  for  the  moon- 
light fell  otdy  partially  upon  the  deep  barriers 
of  the  gorge,  and  frequently  the  precipice,  with 
the  road  on  its  brow,  was  entirely  Bhadowed  by 
other  cliffs  and  woody  points  that  rose  above  iu 
But  Paulo,  whose  spirits  seldom  owned  the  in- 
fluence of  local  scenery,  jogged  merrily  along, 

mcr  himself  and  his  mas- 


frcquently  congratulating 
ter  on  their  escape,  and  carolling  briskly  to  the 
echoes  of  the  rocks,  till  Vivaldi,  apprehensive  for 
the  consequence  of  this  loud  gaiety,  desired  him 
to  desist. 

Ah,  signor  mio !  I  must  obey  you,  said  he ;  but 
my  heart  was  never  so  full  in  my  life,  and  I  would 
fain  sing,  to  unburden  it  of  some  of  this  joy.  That 
scrape  we  got  into  in  the  dungeon  there,  at 
what's  the  name  of  the  place  ?  was  bad  enough, 
but  it  was  no  tiling  to  this,  because  here  I  was 
left  out  of  it ;  and  you,  maestro,  might  have 
been  murdered  again  and  again,  while  I,  think- 
ing of  nothing  at  all,  was  quietly  airing  myself 
on  the  mountain  by  moonlight. — But  what  is 
that  yonder  in  the  sky,  signor  ?  it  looks  for  all 
the  world  like  a  bridge ;  only  it  is  perched  so 
high,  that  nobody  would  think  of  building  one 
t-of-thi 
cloud, 


High,  that  nobody  would  tmnk  ot  duiuuii 
in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place,  unless  to 
from  cloud  to  cloud,  much  less  would  tak 


cross 
take  the 
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trouble  of  clambering  up  after  it,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  going  over. 

Vivaldi  looked  forward,  and  Ellena  perceived 
the  Alpine  bridge  the  had  formerly  crossed  with 
so  much  alarm,  in  the  moonlight  perspective, 
airily  suspended  between  tremendous  cliffs,  with 
the  river  far  below,  tumbling  down  the  rocky 
chasm.  One  of  the  supporting  cliffs,  with  part 
of  the  bridge,  was  in  deep  shade,  but  the  other, 
feathered  with  foliage,  and  the  rising  surges  at 
its  foot,  were  strongly  illuminated  ;  and  many  a 
thicket,  wet  with  the  spray,  sparkled  in  contrast 
to  the  dark  rock  it  overhung.  Beyond  the  arch, 
the  long-drawn  prospect  laded  into  misty  moon- 
light 

Well,  to  be  sure !  exclaimed  Paulo,  to  see 
what  curiosity  will  do !— If  there  are  not  some 
people  who  have  found  their  way  up  to  the 
bridge  already  ! 

Vivaldi  now  perceived  figures  upon  the  slen- 
der arch  ;  and,  as  their  indistinct  forms  glided 
in  the  moonshine,  other  emotions  than  those  of 
wonder  disturbed  him,  lest  these  might  be  pil- 
grims who  were  going  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady, 
and  give  information  of  his  route.  No  possibi- 
lity, however,  appeared  of  avoiding  them,  for 
the  precipices,  that  rose  immediately  above  and 
fell  below,  forbade  all  excursion,  and  the  road 
itself  was  so  narrow,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  two 
horses  passing  each  other. 

They  are  all  off  the  bridge  now,  and  without 
having  broken  their  necks,  perhaps,  said  Paulo ; 
where,  I  wonder,  will  they  go  next  ?  Why, 
surely,  signor,  this  road  does  not  lead  to  the 
bridge  yonder  ?  we  are  not  going  to  pick  our 
way  m  the  air  too  ?  The  roar  of  these  waters  has 
made  ray  head  dizzy  already ;  and  the  rocks  here 
are  as  dark  as  midnight,  and  seem  ready  to  tum- 
ble upon  one  ;  they  are  enough  to  make  one  de- 
spair to  look  at  them ;  you  need  not  have  check- 
ed my  mirth,  signer. 

I  would  fain  check  your  loquacity,  replied  Vi- 
valdi. Do,  good  Paulo,  be  silent  and  circum- 
spect ;  those  people  may  be  near  us,  though  we 
do  not  yet  sec  them. 

The  road  does  lead  to  the  bridge,  then,  signor  ? 
said  Paulo,  dolorously.  And  see !  there  they  are 
again,  winding  round  that  rock,  and  coming  to- 
wards us. 

Hush  !  they  arc  pilgrims,  whispered  Vivaldi ; 
we  will  linger  under  the  shade  of  these  rocks, 
while  they  pass.  Remember,  Paulo,  that  a  single 
indiscreet  word  may  be  fatal ;  and  that,  if  they 
hail  us,  I  alone  am  to  answer. 

You  are  obeyed,  signor. 

The  fugitives  drew  up  close  under  the  cliffs, 
and  proceeded  slowly,  while  the  words  of  the 
devotees,  as  they  advanced,  became  audible. 

It  gives  one  some  comfort,  said  Paulo,  to  hear 
cheerful  voices,  in  such  a  place  as  this.  Bless 
their  merry  hearts !  theirs  seems  a  pilgrimage  of 
pleasure ;  but  they  will  be  demure  enough,  I 
warrant,  by  and  by.    I  wish  I— 


Paulo)  have  you  so  soon  forgotten?  said  Vival- 
di, sharply. 

The  devotees,  on  perceiving  the  travellers,  be- 
came suddenly  silent ;  till  he  who  appeared  to 
be  the  Father-Director,  as  they  passed,  said, 
Hail !  in  the  name  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Car- 
mel !  and  they  repeated  the  salutation  in  chorus. 

Hail !  replied  Vivaldi ;  the  first  mass  is  over; 
and  he  passed  on. 

But,  if  you  make  haste,  you  may  come  in  for 
the  second,  said  Paulo,  jogging  after. 

You  have  just  left  the  shrine,  then  ?  said  one 
of  the  party,  and  Can  tell  us  

Poor  pilgrims,  like  yourselves,  replied  Paulo, 
and  can  tell  as  little.  Good  morrow,  fathers  ; 
yonder  peeps  the  dawn. 

He  came  up  with  his  master,  who  had  hurried 
forward  with  Ellena,  and  who  now  severely  re- 
proved his  indiscretion ;  while  the  voices  of  the 
Carmelites,  singing  the  matin-hymn,  sunk  away 
among  the  rocks,  and  the  quietness  of  solitude 
returned. 

Thank  Heaven  we  are  quit  of  this  adventure ! 
said  Vivaldi. 

And  now  we  have  only  the  bridge  to  get  over, 
rejoined  Paulo,  and  I  hope  we  shall  all  be  safe. 

They  were  now  at  the  entrance  of  it.  As  they 
passed  the  trembling  planks,  and  looked  up  the 
glen,  a  party  of  people  appeared  advancing  on  , 
the  road,  the  fugitives  had  left*  *nd  a  chorus  of 
other  voices  than  those  of  the  Carmelites  waa 
heard  mingling  with  the  hollow  sound  of  the 
waters. 

Ellena,  again  alarmed,  hastened  forward,  and 
Vivaldi,  though  he  endeavoured  to  appease  her 
apprehension  of  pursuit,  encouraged  ner  speed. 

These  are  nothing  but  more  pilgrims,  sigTiora, 
said  Paulo,  or  they  would  not  send  such  loud 
shouts  before  them  ;  they  must  needs  think  we 
can  hear. 

The  travellers  proceeded  as  fast  as  the  broken 
road  would  permit,  and  were  soon  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  voices ;  but  as  Paulo  turned  to  look 
whether  the  party  was  within  sight,  he  percei- 
ved two  persons,  wrapt  in  cloaks,  advancing  un- 
der the  brow  of  the  cliffs,  and  within  a  few  paces 
of  his  horse's  heels.  Before  he  could  give  notice 
to  his  roaster,  they  were  at  his  side. 

Are  you  returning  from  the  shrine  of  Our 
Lady  ?  said  one  of  them. 

Vivaldi,  startled  by  the  voice,  looked  round, 
and  demanded  who  asked  the  question  ? 

A  brother  pilgrim,  replied  the  man ;  one  who 
has  toiled  up  these  steep  rocks,  till  his  limbs 
will  scarcely  near  him  farther.  Would  that  you 
would  take  compassion  on  him,  and  give  him  a 
ride ! 

However  compassionate  Vivaldi  might  be  to 
the  sufferings  of  others,  this  was  not  a  moment 
when  he  could  indulge  his  disposition,  without 
endangering  the  safety  of  Ellena  ;  and  he  even 
fancied  the  stranger  spoke  in  a  voice  of  dissimu- 
lation.  His  suspicions  strengthened,  when  the, 
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traveller,  not  reputed  by  ft  refusal,  inquired  the 
way  he  was  going,  and  proposed  to  join  his  party ; 
For  these  mountain!,  they  say,  are  infested  with 
banditti,  he  added,  and  a  large  company  is  less 
likely  to  be  attacked  than  a  small  one. 

If  you  are  so  very  weary,  my  friend,  said  Vi- 
valdi, how  is  it  possible  you  can  keep  pace  with 
our  horses?  though  I  acknowledge  you  have 
done  wonders  in  overtaking  them. 

The  fear  of  these  banditti,  replied  the  stran- 
ger, urged  us  on. 

You  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  robbers, 
said  Vivaldi,  if  you  will  only  moderate  your  pace ; 


for  a  large  company  of  pilgrims  are  on  the  road, 
who  will  soon  overtake  you. 

He  then  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  by 
clapping  spurs  to  his  none,  and  the  strangers 
were  soon  left  far  behind.  The  inconsistency 
of  their  complaints  with  their  ability,  and  the 
whole  of  their  manner,  were  serious  subjects  of 
alarm  to  the  fugitives ;  but,  when  they  had  lost 
sight  of  them,  they  lost  also  their  apprehensions  ; 
and,  having  at  length  emerged  from  the  pass, 
they  quitted  the  high  road  to  Naples,  and  struck 
into  a  solitary  one  that  led  westward  towards 
Aquila. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


Thiu  ung  th'  unletterM  nraln  to  th'  oaks  and  rilU, 
While  the  still  mom  went  forth  with  sandal*  gray. 
And  now  the  wnh^jttrtch'ri  out  alUhc  hi 


Fsom  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  the  morn- 
ing light  shewed  the  travellers  the  distant  lake 
of  Ceiano,  gleaming  at  the  feet  of  other  lofty 
.mountains  of  the  Apennine,  far  in  the  south. 
Thither  Vivaldi  judged  it  prudent  to  direct  his 
course,  for  the  lake  lay  so  remote  from  the  im- 
mediate way  to  Naples,  and  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  San  Stefano,  that  its  banks  promised  a 
secure  retreat.  He  considered  also,  that,  among 
the  convents  scattered  along  those  delightful 
banks,  might  easily  be  found  a  priest,  who  would 
solemnize  their  nuptials,  should  EUena  consent 
to  an  immediate  marriage. 

The  travellers  descended  among  olive  woods, 
and,  soon  after,  were  directed  by  some  peasants 
at  work,  into  a  road  that  leads  from  Aquila  to 
the  town  of  Ceiano,  one  of  the  very  few  roads 
which  intrudes  among  the  wild  mountains,  that 
on  every  side  sequester  the  lake.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  low  grounds,  the  scent  of  orange- 
blossoms  breathed  upon  the  dewy  air,  and  the 
spicy  myrtle  sent  forth  all  its  fragrance  from 
among  the  cliffs,  which  it  thickly  tufted.  Bowers 
of  lemon  and  orange  spread  along  the  valley ; 
and,  among  the  cabins  of  the  peasants  who  cul- 
tivated them,  Vivaldi  hoped  to  obtain  repose  and 
refreshments  for  Ellena. 


The  cottages,  however,  at  which  Paulo  in- 
quired, were  unoccupied,  the  owners  being  all 
gone  forth  to  their  labour  ;  and  the  travellers, 
again  ascending,  found  themselves  soon  after 
among  mountains  inhabited  by  the  flocks,  where 
the  scent  of  the  orange  was  exchanged  for  the 
aromatic  perfume  of  the  pasturage. 

My  signor !  said  Paulo,  is  not  that  a  shepherd's 
horn  sounding  at  a  distance  ?  If  so,  the  signora 
may  yet  obtain  some  refreshment. 

While  Vivaldi  listened,  a  hautboy  and  a  pas- 
toral drum  heard  considerably  nearer.  They 
followed  the  sound  over  the  turf,  and  came  with- 
in view  of  a  cabin,  sheltered  from  the  rising  sun 
by  a  tuft  of  almond-trees.  It  was  a  dairy  -  cabin 
belonging  to  some  shepherds,  who,  at  a  short 
distance,  were  watching  their  flocks, and,  stretch- 
ed beneath  the  shade  of  cheanuta,  were  amusing 
themselves  by  playing  upon  these  rural  instru- 
ments ;  a  scene  ol  Arcadian  manners  frequent, 
at  this  day,  upon  the  mountains  of  Abruxzo. 
The  simplicity  of  their  appearance,  approaching 
to  wildness,  was  tempered  by  a  hospitable  spirit. 
A  venerable  man,  the  chief  shepherd,  advanced 
to  meet  the  strangers ;  and,  learning  their  wants, 
conducted  them  into  this  cool  cabin,  where 
cream,  cheese  made  of  goat's  milk,  honey  ex- 
tracted from  the  delicious  herbage  ol  i  * 


tains,  and  dried  rigs,  were  quickly  placed 
them. 

Ellena,  overcome  with  the  fatigue  of  anxiety, 
rather  than  that  of  travelling,  retired,  when  she 
had  taken  breakfast,  for  an  hour's  repose ;  while 
Vivaldi  rested  on  the  bench  before  the  cottage, 
and  Paulo,  keeping  watch,  discussed  his  break- 
fast, together  with  the  drcuni stances  of  the 
late  alarm,  under  the  shade  of  the  almond- 
trees. 

When  Ellena  again  appeared,  Vivaldi  pro- 
posed that  they  should  real  here  during  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  day ;  and,  since  he  now  consi- 
dered her  to  be  in  a  place  of  temporary  safety, 
he  ventured  to  renew  the  subject  nearest  his 
heart  ;  to  represent  the  evils  that  might  over- 
take them,  and  to  urge  an  immediate  solemni- 
zation of  their  marriage. 

Thoughtful  and  dejected,  Ellena  attended  for 
some  time  in  silence  to  the  arguments  and  plead- 
ings of  Vivaldi.  She  secretly  acknowledged  the 
justness  of  his  representations,  but  she  shrunk, 
more  than  ever,  from  the  indelicacy,  the  degra- 
dation, of  intruding  herself  into  his  family  ;  ft 
family,  too,  from  whom  she  had  not  only  re- 
ceived proofs  of  strong  dislike,  but  had  suff  ered 
terrible  injustice,  and  been  menaced  with  still 
severer  cruelty.  These  latter  circumstances, 
however,  released  her  from  all  obligations  of 
delicacy  or  generosity,  so  far  as  concerned  only 
the  authors  of  her  suffering;  and  she  had  now 
but  to  consider  the  happiness  of  Vivaldi  and 
herself.  Yet  she  could  not  decide  thus  preci- 
pitately on  a  subject  which  so  solemnly  involved 
the  fortune  .of  her  whole  lire;  nor  forbear  iv- 
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minding  Vivaldi,  affectionately,  gratefully,  as 
•he  loved  him,  of  the  circumstances  which  with- 
held her  decision. 

Tell  me,  yourself,  said  she,  whether  I  ought 
to  give  my  hand,  while  your  family — your  mo- 
ther She  paused,  she  blushed,  and  burst 

into  tears. 

Spare  me  the  view  of  those  tears,  said  Vival- 
di, and  a  recollection  of  the  circumstances  that 
excite  them.  O,  let  me  not  think  of  my  mo- 
ther, while  I  see  you  weep !  Let  me  not  remem- 
ber, that  her  injustice  and  cruelty  destined  you 
to  perpetual  sorrow  ! 

Vivaldi's  features  became  slightly  convulsed 
while  he  spoke ;  he  rose,  paced  the  room  with 
quick  steps,  and  then  quitted  it,  and  walked 
under  the  shade  of  the  tree*  in  front  of  the 
cabin. 

In  a  few  moments,  however,  he  commanded 
his  emotion,  and  returned.  Again  he  placed 
himself  on  the  bench  beside  EUena,  and  taking 
her  hand,  said  solemnly,  and  in  a  voice  of  ex- 
treme sensibility,  EUena,  you  have  long  wit- 
nessed how  dear  you  are  to  me;  you  cannot 
doubt  my  love ;  you  have  long  since  promised 
— solemnly  promised,  in  the  presence  other  who 
is  now  no  more,  but  whose  spirit  may  even  at 
this  moment  look  down  upon  us, — of  her,  who 
bequeathed  you  to  my  tenderest  care,  to  be 
mine  for  ever.  By  these  sacred  truths,  by  these 
affecting  recollections  !  I  conjure  you,  abandon 
me  not  to  despair,  nor,  in  the  energy  of  a  just 
resentment,  sacrifice  the  son  to  the  cruel  and 
mistaken  policy  of  the  mother  1  You,  nor  I,  can 
conjecture  the  machinations  which  may  be 
spread  for  us,  when  it  shall  be  known  that  you 
have  left  San  Stefano.  If  we  delay  to  exchange 
our  vows,  I  know,  and  I  feel— that  you  are  lost 
to  me  for  ever ! 

EUena  was  affected,  and  for  some  momentB 
unable  to  reply.  At  length,  drying  her  tears, 
she  said  tenderly,  Resentment  can  have  no  in- 
fluence on  my  conduct  towards  you :  I  think  I 
feel  none  towards  the  Marchess— for  she  is 
your  mother.  But  pride,  insulted  pride,  has  a 
right  to  dictate,  and  ought  to  be  obeyed  ;  and 
the  time  is  now,  perhaps,  arrived,  when,  if  I 
would  respect  myself,  I  must  renounce  you.— 

Renounce  me !  interrupted  Vivaldi,  renounce 
me !  And  is  it,  then,  possible  you  could  re- 
nounce me?  he  repeated,  his  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  her  face  with  eagerness  and  consternation. 
Tell  me  at  once,  Ellens,  is  it  possible  ? 

I  fear  it  is  not,  she  replied. 

You  fear !  alas  !  if  you  fear,  it  is  too  possible, 
and  I  have  lost  you  already !  Say,  O  !  say  but 
that  you  hope  that  it  is  not,  and  I,  too,  will  hope 


The  anguish  with  which  he  uttered  this, 
awakened  all  her  tenderness,  and  forgetting  the 
reserve  she  had  imposed  upon  herself,  and  every 
half-formed  resolution,  she  said,  with  a  smile 
of  ineffable  sweetness,  I  will  neither  fear,  nor 
hope,  in  this  instance ;  I  will  obey  the  dictates 


of  gratitude,  of  affection,  and  will  believe  that 
I  never  can  renounce  you  while  you  are  un- 
changed. 

Bel  ieve !  repeated  Vivaldi,  do  you  only  be- 
lieve! And  why  that  mention  of  gratitude; 
and  why  that  unnecessary  reservation?  Yet 
even  this  assurance,  feebly  as  it  sustains  my 
hopes,  is  extorted:  you  see  my  misery,  and 
from  pity,  from  gratitude,  not  affection,  would 
assuage  it.  Besides,  you  will  neither  fear  nor 
hope  r  Ah,  EUena!  didlove  ever  yet  exist  without 
fear— and  without  hope  ?  O  f  never,  never !  I 
fear  and  ho|>e  with  such  rapid  transition  ;  every 
assurance,  every  look  of  yours,  gives  such  force 
either  to  the  one  or  to  the  o(her,  that  1  suffer 
unceasing  anxiety.  -  Why,  too,  that  cold,  that 
heart-breaking  mention  of  gratitude?  No,  El- 
lens 1  it  is  too  certain  that  you  do  not  love  me ! 
— My  mother's  cruelty  has  estranged  your  heart 
from  me ! 

How  much  you  mistake  !  said  EUena.  You 
have  already  received  sacred  testimonies  of  my 
regard ;  if  you  doubt  their  sincerity,  pardon 
me,  if  I  so  far  respect  myself  as  to  forbear  en- 
treating you  will  beheve  them. 

How  calm,  how  indifferent,  how  circumspect, 
how  prudent !  exclaimed  Vivaldi,  in  tones  of 
mournful  reproach.  But  I  wUl  not  distress  you; 
forgive  me  for  renewing  this  subject  at  this 
time.  It  was  my  intention  to  be  silent  tiU  you 
should  have  reached  a  place  of  more  permanent 
security  than  this ;  but  how  is  it  possible,  with 
such  anxiety  pressing  upon  my  heart,  to  perse- 
vere in  that  design  ?  And  what  have  I  gained 
by  departing  from  it?— increase  of  anxiety — 
of  doubt— of  fear  1 

Why  wiU  you  persist  in  such  self-inflictions? 
said  Ellena.  I  cannot  endure  that  you  should 
doubt  my  affection  even  for  a  moment.  And 
how  can  you  suppose  it  possible,  that  I  ever  can 
become  insensible  of  yours;  that  I  can  ever 
forget  the  imminent  danger  you  have  volunta- 
rily incurred  for  my  release,  or,  remembering 
it,  can  cease  to  feel  the  wannest  gratitude  ? 

That  is  the  very  word  which  tortures  me  be- 
yond aU  others !  said  Vivaldi ;  is  it,  then,  only 
a  sense  of  obligation  you  own  for  me?  O !  ra- 
ther say  you  hate  me,  than  suffer  me  to  deceive 
my  hopes  with  assurances  of  a  sentiment  so 
cold,  so  circumscribed,  so  dutiful,  as  that  of  gra- 
titude ! 

With  me  the  word  has  a  very  different  ac- 
ceptation, replied  EUena,  smiling.  I  understand 
it  to  imply  aU  that  is  tender  and  generous  in 
affection  ;  and  the  sense  of  duty  which  you  say 
it  includes,  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  sa- 
cred feelings  of  the  human  heart. 

Ah !  EUena !  I  am  too  wiUing  to  be  deceived, 
to  examine  your  definition  rigorously ;  yet  I  be- 
lieve it  is  your  smile,  rather  than  the  accuracy 
of  your  explanation,  that  persuades  me  to  a  con- 
fidence in  your  affection ;  and  I  will  trust,  that 
the  gratitude  you  feel  is  thus  tender  and  com- 
prehensive. But  I  beseech  you,  name  the  word 
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no  more !  Its  Bound  is  like  the  touch  of  the  tor- 
pedo ;  I  perceive  my  confidence  chilled,  even 
while  I  listen  to  my  own  pronunciation  of  it. 

The  entrance  of  Paulo  interrupted  the  con- 
versation, who,  advancing  with  an  air  of  mys- 
tery and  alarm,  said  in  a  low  voice, 

Signor !  as  I  kept  watch  under  the  almond- 
trees,  who  should  I  see  mounting  up  the  road 
from  the  valley  yonder,  but  the  two  bare-footed 
Carmelites  that  overtook  us  in  the  pass  of 
Chiari !  I  lost  them  again  behind  the  woods, 
but  I  dare  say  they  are  coming  this  way,  for 
the  moment  they  spy  out  this  dairy-hut,  they 
will  guess  something  good  is  to  be  had  here ; 
and  the  shepherds  would  believe  their  flocks 
would  all  die,  if— 

see  them  at  this  moment  emerging  from  the 
woods,  said  Vivaldi,  and  now  they  are  leaving 
the  road  and  crossing  this  way.  Where  is  our 
host,  Paulo  ? 

He  is  without  at  a  little  distance,  signor.  Shall 
I  call  him  ? 

Yes,  replied  Vivaldi ;  or  stay,  I  will  call  him 
myself.   Yet,  if  they  see  me — 

Ay,  signor ;  or,  for  that  matter,  if  they  see 
me.  But  we  cannot  help  ourselves  now ;  for 
if  we  call  the  host  we  shall  betray  ourselves ; 
and  if  we  do  not  call  him,  he  will  betray  us ; 
so  they  must  find  us  out,  be  it  as  it  may. 

Peace,  peace !  let  me  think  a  moment,  said 
Vivaldi. — While  Vivaldi  undertook  to  think, 
Paulo  was  peeping  about  for  a  hiding-place,  if 
occasion  should  require  one. 

Call  our  host  immediately,  said  Vivaldi,  I 
must  speak  with  him. 

He  passes  the  lattice  at  this  instant,  said  El- 
lens. 

Paulo  obeyed,  and  the  shepherd  entered  the 
cabin. 

My  good  friend,  said  Vivaldi,  I  must  entreat 
that  you  will  not  admit  those  friars  whom  you 
see  coming  this  way,  nor  suffer  them  to  know 
what  guests  you  have.  They  have  been  very 
troublesome  to  us  already  on  the  road ;  I  will 
reward  you  for  any  loss  their  sudden  departure 
may  occasion  you. 

Nay,  for  that  matter,  friend,  said  Paulo,  it 
is  their  visit  only  that  can  occasion  you  loss, 
begging  the  signor's  pardon ;  their  departure 
never  occasioned  loss  to  anybody.  And,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  for  my  master  will  not  speak  out, 
we  were  obliged  to  look  pretty  sharply  about 
us,  while  they  bore  us  company,  or  we  have 
reason  to  think  our  pockets  would  have  been 
the  lighter.  They  are  designing  people,  friend, 
take  my  word  for  it;  banditti,  perhaps,  in 
disguise.  The  dress  of  a  Carmelite  would  suit 
their  purpose  at  this  time  of  the  pilgrimage.  So 
be  pretty  blunt  with  them  if  they  want  to  come 
in  here  ;  and  you  will  do  well,  when  they  go,  to 
send  somebody  to  watch  which  way  they  take, 
and  see  them  clear  off,  or  you  may  lose  a  stray 
lamb,  perhaps. 

The  old  shepherd  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 


hands:  To  sec  how  the  world  goes !  said  he.  But 
thank  you,  maestro,  for  your  warning ;  they 
shall  not  come  within  my  threshold  for  all  their 
holy  seeming ;  and  it's  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
ever  said  nay  to  one  of  their  garb,  and  mine  has 
been  a  pretty  long  one,  as  you  may  guess,  perhaps, 
by  my  face.  How  old,  signor,  should  you  take 
roe  to  be  ?  I  warrant  vou  will  guess  short  of 
the  matter,  though ;  for  on  these  high  moun- 
tains  

I  will  guess  when  you  have  dismissed  the 
travellers,  said  Vivaldi,  after  having  given  them 
some  hasty  refreshment  without;  they  must 
be  almost  at  the  door  by  this  time.  Dispatch, 
friend. 

If  they  should  fall  fool  upon  me,  for  refu- 
ting them  entrance,  said  the  shepherd,  you  will 
come  out  to  help  me,  signor  ?  for  my  lads  are 
at  some  distance. 

Vivaldi  assured  him  that  he  would,  and  the 
shepherd  left  the  cabin. 

Paulo  ventured  to  peep  at  the  lattice,  on  what 
might  be  going  forward  without.  They  are 
gone  round  to  the  door,  signor,  I  fancy,  said  he, 
for  I  see  nothing  of  them  this  way. — If  there 
was  but  another  window  !  What  foolish  people 
to  build  a  cottage  with  no  window  near  the 
door !  But  I  must  listen. 

He  stepped  on  tip-toe  to  the  door,  and  bent 
his  head  m  attention. 

They  are  certainly  spies  from  the  monastery, 
said  Ellena  to  Vivaldi,  they  follow  us  so  close- 
ly! If  they  were  pilgrims,  it  is  improbable,  too, 
that  their  way  should  lie  through  this  uwfre- 

Suented  region,  and  still  more  so  that  they 
lould  not  travel  in  a  larger  party.  When  my 
absence  was  discovered,  these  people  were  sent, 
no  doubt,  in  pursuit  of  roe,  and  having  met  the 
devotees,  whom  we  passed,  they  were  enabled 
to  follow  our  route. 

We  shall  do  well  to  act  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, replied  Vivaldi ;  but,  though  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  them  emissaries  from  San  Stefano,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  are  only  Carmelites 
returning  to  some  convent  on  the  lake  of  Celano. 

I  cannot  hear  a  syllable,  signor,  said  Paulo. 
Pray  do  listen  yourself !  and  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle chink  in  this  door  to  afford  one  consolation. 
Well !  if  ever  I  build  a  cottage,  there  shall  be 
a  window  near — 
Listen  !  said  Vivaldi. 

Not  a  single  word,  signor !  cried  Paulo,  after 
a  pause,  I  do  not  even  hear  a  voice ! — But  now  I 
hear  steps,  and  they  are  coming  to  the  door, 
too ;  they  shall  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  open  it, 
though  ;  he  added,  placing  himself  against  it. 
Ay,  ay,  you  may  knock,  friend,  till  your  arm 
aches,  and  kick  and  lay  about  you — no  matter 
for  that. 

Silence !  let  us  know  who  it  is,  said  Vivaldi ; 
and  the  old  shepherd's  voice  was  heard  with- 
out. They  are  gone,  signors,  said  he,  you  may 
open  the  door. 

Which  way  did  they  go  ?  asked  Vivaldi, 
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when  the  man  entered. — I  cannot  gay  as  to  that, 
signor,  because  I  did  not  happen  to  tee  than  at 
all ;  and  I  have  been  looking  all  about,  too. 

I  saw  them  myself,  crossing  this  way  from 
the  wood  yonder,  Baid  Paulo. 

And  there  is  nothing  to  shelter  them  from 
our  view  between  the  wood  and  this  cottage, 
friend,  added  Vivaldi ;  what  can  they  have  done 
with  themselves  ? 

For  that  matter,  gone  into  the  wood  again, 
perhaps,  said  the  shepherd. 

Paulo  gave  his  master  a  significant  look,  and 
added,  It  is  likely  enough,  friend ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  they  are  lurking  there  for 
no  good  purpose.  You  will  do  well  to  send 
somebody  to  look  after  them ;  your  flocks  will 
sutler  for  it,  else.  Depend  upon  it,  they  design 
no  good. 

We  are  not  used  to  such  sort  of  folks  in  these 
parts,  replied  the  shepherd,  but  if  they  mean 
any  harm,  they  shall  find  we  can  help  our- 
selves. As  he  spoke  he  took  down  a  horn  from 
the  roof,  and  blew  a  shrill  blast  that  made  the 
mountains  echo ;  when  immediately  the  young- 
er shepherds  were  seen  running  from  various 
quarters  towards  the  cottage. 

Do  not  be  alarmed,  friend,  said  Vivaldi,  these 
travellers  mean  you  no  harm,  I  dare  say,  what- 
ever they  may  design  against  us.  But,  as  I 
think  them  suspicious  persons,  and  should  not 
like  to  overtake  them  on  the  road,  I  will  re- 
ward one  of  your  lads,  if  you  will  let  him  go  a 
little  way  towards  Celano,  and  examine  whether 
they  are  lurking  on  that  route. 

The  old  man  consented,  and,  when  the  shep- 
herds came  up,  one  of  them  received  directions 
from  Vivaldi. 

And  be  sure  you  do  not  return,  till  you  have 
found  them,  added  Paulo. 

No,  master,  replied  the  lad,  and  I  will  bring 
them  safe  here,  you  may  trust  me. 

If  you  do,  friend,  you  will  get  your  head 
broke  for  your  trouble.  You  are  only  to  dis- 
cover where  they  are,  and  to  watch  where  they 
go,  said  Paulo. 

Vivaldi,  at  length,  made  the  lad  comprehend 
what  was  required  of  him,  and  he  departed ; 
while  the  old  shepherd  went  out  to  keep  guard. 

The  time  of  his  absence  was  passed  in  vari- 
ous conjectures  by  the  party  in  tne  cabin,  con- 
cerning the  Carmelites.  Vivaldi  still  inclined 
to  believe  they  were  honest  people  returning 
from  a  pilgrimage,  but  Paulo  was  decidedly 
against  this  opinion.  They  are  waiting  for  us 
on  the  road,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  signor, 
said  the  latter.  You  may  be  certain  they  nave 
some  great  design  in  hand,  or  they  would  never 
have  turned  their  steps  from  this  dairy -house 
when  once  they  had  spied  it,  and  that  they  did 
spy  it,  we  arc  sure. 

But  if  they  have  in  hand  the  great  design  you 
speak  of,  Paulo,  said  Vivaldi,  it  is  probable  that 
they  have  spied  us  also,  by  their  taking  this  ob- 


scure road.  Now  tt  must  have  occurred  to 
them  when  they  saw  a  dairy-hut,  in  so  solitary 
a  region,  that  we  might  probably  be  found  with- 
in— yet  they  have  not  examined.  It  appears, 
therefore,  they  have  no  design  against  us.  What 
can  you  answer  to  this,  Paulo  ?  I  trust  the  ap- 
prehensions of  Signers  di  lloaalbaare  unfouna- 

Why !  do  you  suppose,  signor,  they  would 
attack  us  when  we  were  safe  housed,  and  had 
these  good  shepherds  to  lend  us  a  helping  hand? 
No,  signor,  they  would  not  even  have  shewn 
themselves,  if  they  could  have  helped  it ;  and 
being  once  sure  we  were  here,  they  would  skulk 
back  to  the  woods,  and  lurk  for  us  in  the  road 
they  knew  we  must  go,  since,  as  it  happens, 
there  is  only  one. 

How  is  it  possible,  said  Ellena,  that  they  can 
have  discovered  us  here,  since  they  did  not  ap- 
proach the  cabin  to  iuquire  ? 

They  came  near  enough  for  their  purpose, 
signora,  I  dare  say ;  and,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  they  spied  my  face  looking  at  them 
through  the  lattice. 

Come,  come,  said  Vivaldi,  you  are  an  ingeni- 
ous tormentor,  indeed,  Paulo.  Do  you  suppose 
they  saw  enough  of  thy  face  last  nignt  by  moon- 
light, in  that  dusky  glen,  to  enable  them  to  re- 
collect it  again  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards  ?  Re- 
vive, my  Ellena,  I  think  every  appearance  is  in 
our  favour. 

Would  I  could  think  so  too !  said  she,  with 
a  sigh. 

O  !  for  that  matter,  signora,  rejoined  Paulo, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of ;  they  should 
find  tough  work  of  it,  if  they  thought  proper 
to  attack  us,  lady. 

It  is  not  an  open  attack  that  we  have  to  fear, 
rqdied  Ellena,  but  they  may  surround  us  with 
their  snares,  and  defy  resistance. 

However  Vivaldi  might  accede  to  the  truth 
of  this  remark,  he  would  not  appear  to  do  so  ; 
but  tried  to  laugh  away  her  apprehensions ;  and 
Paulo  was  silenced  for  a  while,  by  a  significant 
look  from  his  master. 

The  shepherd's  boy  returned  much  sooner 
than  they  bad  expected,  and  he  probably  saved 
his  time,  that  he  might  spare  his  labour,  for  he 
brought  no  intelligence  of  the  Carmelites.  I 
looked  for  them  among  the  woods  along  the  road- 
side in  the  hollow,  yonder,  too,  said  the  lad,  and 
then  1  mounted  the  hill  farther  on,  but  I  could 
sec  nothing  of  them  far  or  near,  nor  of  a  sin- 
gle soul,  except  our  goats,  and  some  of  them  do 
stray  wide  enough,  sometimes ;  they  lead  me  a 
fine  dance  often.  They  sometimes,  signor,  have 
wandered  as  far  as  Monte  Nuvola,  yonder,  and 

St  to  the  top  of  it,  up  among  the  clouds,  and 
e  crags,  where  I  should  break  my  neck  if  I 
climbed;  and  the  rogues  seemed  to  know  it, 
too,  for  when  they  have  seen  me  coming,  scram- 
bling up,  puffing  and  blowing,  they  have  ceased 
their  capering,  and  stood  peeping  over  a  crag  so 
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sly,  and  so  quiet,  It  seemed  as  if  they  were  laugh- 
ing at  me ;  as  much  as  to  say,  Catch  us  if  you 
can! 

Vivaldi,  who  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
speech  had  been  consulting  with  Ellena,  whe- 
ther they  should  proceed  on  their  way  imme- 
diately, asked  the  boy  some  farther  questions 
concerning  the  Carmelites ;  and,  becoming  con- 
vinced that  they  had  either  not  taken  the  road 
to  Celano,  or,  having  taken  it,  were  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  he  proposed  setting  out,  and 
proceeding  leisurely ;  For  I  have  now  little  ap- 
prehension of  these  people,  he  added,  and  a 
great  deal  lest  night  should  overtake  us  before 
we  reach  the  place  of  our  destination,  since  the 
road  is  mountainous  and  wild,  and,  farther,  we 
are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  it. 

Ellena  approving  the  plan,  they  took  leave  of 
the  good  snepheru,  who  could  with  difficulty 
be  prevailed  with  to  accept  any  recompence  for 
his  trouble,  and  who  gave  them  some  farther 
directions  as  to  the  road ;  and  their  way  waa 
long  cheered  by  the  sound  of  the  tabor  ana  the 
sweetness  of  the  hautboy,  wafted  over  the  wild. 

When  they  descended' into  the  woody  hollow 
mentioned  by  the  boy,  Ellena  sent  forth  many 
an  anxious  look  beneath  the  deep  shade  ;  whUe 
Paulo,  sometimes  silent,  and  at  others  whistling 
and  singing  loudly,  as  if  to  overcome  his  fears, 
peeped  under  every  bough  that  crossed  the  road, 
expecting  to  discover  his  friends  the  Carmelites 
lurking  within  its  gloom. 

Having  emerged  from  this  valley,  the  road 
lay  over  mountains  covered  with  flocks,  for  it 
was  now  the  season  when  they  had  quitted  the 
plains  of  Apulia,  to  feed  upon  the  herbage  for 
which  this  region  is  celebrated.  It  waa  near 
sun-set,  when,  from  a  summit,  to  which  the 
travellers  had  long  been  ascending,  the  whole 
lake  of  Celano,  with  its  vast  circle  of  moun- 
tains, burst  at  once  upon  their  view. 

Ah,  signor  I  exclaimed  Paulo,  what  a  pros- 
pect is  here  !  It  reminds  me  of  home  ;  it  is  al- 
most as  pleasant  as  the  bay  of  Naples  1  I  should 
never  love  it  like  that,  though,  if  it  were  an 
hundred  times  finer. 

The  travellers  stopped  to  admire  the  scene, 
and  to  give  their  horses  rest,  after  the  labour  of 
die  ascent.  The  evening  sun,  shooting  athwart 
a  clear  expanse  of  water,  between  eighteen  and 
twenty  leagues  in  circumference,  lighted  up  all 
the  towns  and  villages,  and  towered  castles,  and 
spiry  convents,  that  enriched  the  rising  shores ; 
brought  out  all  the  various  tints  of  cultivation, 
and  coloured  with  beamy  purple  the  mountains, 
which  on  every  side  formed  the  majestic  back- 
ground of  the  landscape.  Vivaldi  pointed  out 
to  Ellena  the  gigantic  Vclino  in  the  north,  a 
barrier  mountain,  between  the  territories  of 
Home  and  Naples.  Its  peaked  head  towered 
far  above  every  neighbouring  summit,  and  its 
white  precipices  were  opjtoscd.  to  the  verdant 
points  of  the  Majella,  snow-crowned,  and  next 


hi  altitude,  loved  by  the  flocks.  Westward, 
near  woody  hills,  and  rising  immediately  from 
the  lake,  appeared  Monte  Salviano,  covered  with 
wild  sage,  as  its  name  imports,  and  once  pom- 
pous with  forests  of  chesnut ;  a  branch  from 
the  A pennine  extended  to  meet  it.  See,  said 
Vivaldi,  where  Alonte-Como  stands  like  a  ruf- 
fian, huge,  scared,  threatening,  and  horrid! — 
and  in  the  south,  where  the  sullen  mountain  of 
San  Nicolo  shoots  up,  barren  and  rocky !  From 
thence,  mark  how  other  overtopping  ridges  of 
the  mighty  A  pennine  darken  the  horizon  far 
along  the  east,  and  circle  to  approach  the  Veli- 
no  in  the  north !  • 

Mark,  too,  said  Ellena,  how  sweetly  the  banks 
and  undulating  plains  repose  at  the  feet  of  the 
mountains  ;  what  an  image  of  beauty  and  ele- 
gance they  oppose  to  the  awful  grandeur  that 
overlooks  and  guards  them  !  Observe,  too,  how 
many  a  delightful  valley,  opening  from  the  lake, 
spreads  its  rice  and  corn  fields,  shaded  with 
groves  of  the  almond,  far  among  the  winding 
hills  ;  how  vineyards  and  olives  alternately 
chequer  the  acclivities,  and  how  gracefully  the 
lofty  palms  bend  over  the  higher  cliffs. 

Ay,  signora !  exclaimed  Paulo,  and  have  the 
goodness  to  observe  how  like  are  the  fishing- 
boats,  that  sail  towards  the  hamlet  below,  to 
those  one  sees  upon  the  bay  of  Naples.  They 
are  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  prospect,  except 
indeed  this  fine  sheet  of  water,  which  is  almost 
as  good  as  the  bay,  and  that  mountain,  with 
its  sharp  head,  which  is  almost  as  good  as  Ve- 
suvius—if it  would  but  throw  out  fire  I 

We  must  despair  of  finding  a  mountain  in 
this  neighbourhood,  so  good  as  to  do  that,  Pau- 
lo, said  Vivaldi,  smiling  at  this  stroke  of  na- 
tionality ;  though,  perhaps,  many  that  we  now 
see,  have  once  been  volcanic 

I  honour  them  for  that,  signor,  and  look  at 
them  with  double  satisfaction  ;  but  our  moun- 
tain is  the  only  mountain  in  the  world.  0 1  to 
see  it  of  a  dark  night !  what  a  blaring  it  makes ! 
and  what  a  height  it  will  shoot  to  !  and  what  a 
light  it  throws  over  the  sea  1  No  other  moun- 
tain can  do  so.  It  seems  as  if  the  waves  were 
all  on  fire.  I  have  seen  the  reflection  as  far  off 
as  Capri,  trembling  all  across  the  gulf,  ami 
shewing  every  vessel  as  plain  as  at  noon-day  ; 
ay,  and  every  sailor  on  the  deck.  You  never 
saw  such  a  sight,  signor. 

Why,  you  do,  indeed,  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  I  ever  did,  Paulo,  and  also  that  a  volcano 
can  do  any  mischief.  But  let  us  return,  Elle- 
na, to  the  scene  before  us.  Yonder,  a  mile  or 
two  within  the  shore,  is  the  town  of  Celano, 
whither  we  are  going. 

The  clearness  of  an  Italian  atmosphere  per- 
mitted him  to  discriminate  the  minute  though 
very  distant  features  of  the  landscape  ;  and  on 
an  eminence  rising  from  the  plains  of  a  valley, 
0]>etung  to  the  west,  he  pointed  out  the  modern 
Alba,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  its  ancient 
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castle,  still  visible  upon  the  splendour  of  the 
horizon,  the  prison  and  tomb  of  many  a  prince, 
who,  "  fallen  from  his  high  estate, '  was  sent 
from  imperial  Rome  to  finish  here  the  sad  re- 
verse of  his  days  ;  to  gaze  from  the  bars  of  his 
tower  upon  solitudes,  where  beauty  or  grandeur 
administered  no  assuaging  feelings  to  him,  whose 
life  had  passed  amidst  the  intrigues  of  the  world, 
and  the  feverish  contentions  of  disappointed  am- 
bition ;  to  him,  with  whom  reflection  brought 
only  remorse,  and  anticipation  despair ;  whom 
"  no  horizontal  beam  enlivened  in  the  crimson 
evening  of  life's  dusty  day." 

And  to  rach  a  scene  as  this,  said  Vivaldi,  a 
Roman  emperor  came,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
witnessing  the  moat  barbarous  exhibition ;  to 
indulge  the  most  savage  delights  !  Here,  Clau- 
dius celebrated  the  accomplishment  of  his  ar- 
duous work,  an  aqueduct  to  carry  the  overflow- 
ing waters  of  the  Celano  to  Rome,  by  a  naval 
fight,  in  which  hundreds  of  wretched  slaves 
perished  for  his  amusement !  Its  pure  and  po- 
lished surface  was  stained  with  human  blood, 
and  roughened  by  the  plunging  bodies  of  the 
slain,  while  the  gilded  galleys  of  the  emj 
floated  gaily  around,  and  thes 
were  made  to  echo  with 
thy  of  the  Furies ! 

We  scarcely  dare  to  trust  the  truth  of  his- 
tory, in  son 
Ellena. 

Signor,  cried  Paulo,  I  have  been  thinking  that 
while  wc  are  taking  the  air,  so  much  at  our  ease, 
here,  those  Carmen  tea  may  be  spying  at  us  from 
some  hole  or  corner  that  we  know  nothing  of, 
and  may  swoop  upon  us,  all  of  a  sudden,  before 
we  can  help  ourselves.  Had  we  not  better  go 
on,  signor? 

Our  horses  arc,  perhaps,  sufficiently  rested, 
replied  Vivaldi ;  but,  if  I  had  not  long  since  dis- 
missed all  suspicion  of  the  evil  intention  of  those 
strangers,  I  should  not  willingly  have  stopped 
for  a  moment. 

Rut  pray  let  us  proceed,  said  Ellena. 

Ay,  signora,  it  is  best  to  be  of  the  safe  side, 
observed  Paulo.  Yonder,  below,  is  Celano,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  get  safe  housed  there,  before  it 
is  quite  dark,  for  here  wc  have  no  mountain 
that  will  light  us  on  our  way  !  Ah  I  if  we  were 
but  within  twenty  miles  of  Naples  now,— and 
it  was  an  illumination  night ! 

As  they  descended  the  mountain,  Ellena,  si- 
lent and  dejected,  abandoned  herself  to  reflec- 
tion. She  was  too  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of 
her  present  situation,  and  too  apprehensive  of 
the  influence,  which  her  determination  must 
have  on  all  her  future  life,  to  be  happy,  though 
escaped  from  the  prison  of  San  Stefano,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Vivaldi,  her  beloved  deliverer 
and  protector.  He  observed  her  dejection  with 
grief,  and,  not  understanding  all  the  finer 


serve  into  indifference  towards  himself.  Rut 
he  forbore  to  disturb  her  again  with  a  mention 
of  his  doubts,  or  fears ;  and  he  determined  not 
to  urge  the  subject  of  his  late  entreaties,  till  he 
should  have  placed  her  in  some  secure  ssylum, 
where  she  might  feel  herself  at  perfect  liberty 
to  accept,  or  to  reject,  bis  proposal,  Ry  acting 
with  an  honour  so  delicate,  ne  unconsciously 
adopted  a  certain  mean  of  increasing  her  esteem 
and  gratitude,  and  deserved  them  the  more, 
since  he  hail  to  endure  the  apprehension  of  lo- 
sing her  by  the  delay  thua  occasioned  to  their 
nuptials. 

They  reached  the  town  of  Celano  before  the 
evening  closed  ;  when  Vivaldi  was  requested  by 
Ellena  to  inquire  for  a  convent,  where  she  might 
be  lodged  for  the  night-  He  left  her  at  the  inn, 
with  Paulo  for  her  guard,  and  proceeded  on 
his  search.  The  first  gate  he  knocked  upon  be- 
longed to  a  convent  of  Carmelites.  It  appear- 
ed probable,  that  the  pilgrims  of  that  order,  who 
had  occasioned  him  so  much  disquietude,  were 
honest  brothers  of  this  house  ;  but,  as  it  was 
probable  also,  that  if  they  were  emissaries  of 
the  Abbess  of  San  Stefano,  and  came  to  Celano, 
they  would  take  up  their  lodgings  with  a  society 
of  their  own  class,  in  preference  to  that  of  any 
other,  Vivaldi  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  from 
their  gates,  without  making  himself  known.  He 
passed  on,  therefore,  and  soon  after  arrived  at  a 
convent  of  Dominicans,  where  he  learned,  that 
there  were  only  two  houses  of  nuns  in  Celano, 
and  that  these  admitted  no  other  boarders  than 
permanent  ones. 

Vivaldi  returned  with  this  intelligence  to  El- 
lena,  who  endeavoured  to  reconcile  herself  to  the 
necessity  of  remaining  where  she  was;  but  Paulo, 
active  and  zealous,  brought  intelligence, 


that  at  a  little  fishing  town,  at  some  distance, 
on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  was  a  convent  of  Ur- 
sulines,  remarkable  for  their  hospitality  to  stran- 
gers. The  obscurity  of  so  remote  a  place,  was 
another  reason  for  preferring  it  to  Celano,  and 
Vivaldi  proposing  to  remove  thither,  if  Ellena 
was  not  too  weary  to  proceed,  she  readily  assent- 
ed, and  they  immediately  set  off. 

It  happens  to  be  a  fine  night,  said  Paulo,  as 
they  left  Celano,  and  so,  signor,  we  cannot  well 
lose  our  wsy  ;  besides,  they  Bay,  there  is  but 
one.  The  town  we  are  going  to  lies  yonder  on 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
off.  I  think  I  can  see  a  dark  steeple  or  two,  a 
little  to  the  right  of  that  wood  where  the  water 
gleams  so. 

No,  Paulo,  replied  Vivaldi,  after  looking  at- 
tentively ;  I  perceive  what  you  mean ;  but  those 
are  not  the  points  of  steeples,  they  are  only  the 
tope  of  some  tall  cypresses. 

Pardon  roe,  signor,  they  are  too  tapering  for 
trees ;  that  must  surely  be  the  town.  This  mad, 
however,  will  lead  us  right,  for  there  is  no  other 
to  puzzle  us,  as  they  say. 
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This  cool  and  balmy  air  revives  roe,  said  El- 
lens ;  and  what  a  soothing  shade  prevails  over 
the  scene !  How.  softened,  yet  how  distinct,  is 
every  near  object;  how  sweetly  dubious  the 
more  removed  ones ;  while  the  mountains  be- 
yond character  themselves  sublimely  upon  the 
still  glowing  horizon ! 

Observe,  too,  said  Vivaldi,  how  their  broken 
summits,  tipt  with  the  beams  that  have  set  to 
our  lower  region,  exhibit  the  portraiture  of  tow- 
ers and  castles,  and  embattled  ramparts,  which 
seem  designed  to  guard  them  against  the  ene- 
mies, that  may  come  by  the  clouds. 

Yes,  replied  Kllena,  the  mountains  them- 
selves display  a  sublimity,  that  seems  to  belong 
to  a  higher  world ;  their  besiegers  ought  not  to 
be  of  this  earth ;  they  can  be  only  spirits  of  the 
air. 

They  can  be  nothing  else,  signora,  said  Paulo, 
for  nothing  of  this  earth  can  reach  them.  See ! 
lady,  they  have  some  of  the  qualities  qf  your 
spirits,  too ;  see !  how  they  change  their  shapes 
and  colours,  as  the  sun-beams  sink.  And  now, 
how  gray  and  dim  they  grow  !  See  but  how  fast 
they  vanish ! 

Everything  reposes,  said  Vivaldi ;  who  would 
willingly  travel  m  the  day,  when  Italy  has  such 
nights  as  this ! 

Signor,  that  is  the  town  before  us,  said  Paulo, 
for  now  I  can  discern,  plain  enough,  the  spires 
of  convents ;  and  there  goes  a  light !  Hah, 
hah !  and  there  is  a  bell,  too,  chiming  from  one 
of  the  spires !  The  monks  are  going  to  mass  ; 
would  we  were  going  to  supper,  signor ! 

That  chime  is  nearer  than  the  place  you  point 
to,  Paulo,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  comes  from 
the  same  quarter. 

Hark  !  signor,  the  air  wafts  the  sound !  and 
now  it  is  gone  again. 

Yes,  I  believe  you  are  right,  Paulo,  and  that 
we  have  not  far  to  go. 

The  travellers  descended  the  gradual  slopes, 
towards  the  shore ;  and  Paulo,  some  time  alter, 
exclaimed,  See,  signor,  where  another  light 
glides  along !  See  !  it  is  reflected  on  the  lake. 

I  hear  the  faint  dashing  of  waves,  now,  said 
Ellena,  and  the  sound  of  oars,  too.  But  observe, 
Paulo,  the  light  is  not  in  the  town ;  it  is  in  the 
boat  that  moves  yonder. 

Now  it  retreats,  and  trembles  in  a  lengthen- 
ing line  upon  the  waters,  said  Vivaldi.  We 
have  been  too  ready  to  believe  what  we  wish,  and 
have  yet  far  to  go. 

The  shore  they  were  approaching  formed  a 
spacious  bay  for  the  lake  immediately  below. 
Dark  woods  seemed  to  spread  along  the  banks, 
and  ascend  among  the  cultivated  slopes  towards 
the  mountains ;  except  where,  here  and  there, 
cliffs,  bending  over  the  water,  were  distinguish- 
ed through  the  twilight  by  the  whiteness  of 
their  limestone  precipices.  Within  the  bay,  the 
town  became  gradually  visible ;  lights  twink- 


led between  the  trees,  appearing  and  vanishing, 
like  the  stars  of  a  cloudy  night ;  and  at  length 
was  heard  the  melancholy  song  of  boatmen,  who 
were  fishing  near  the  shore. 

Other  sounds  soon  after  struck  the  ear.  O, 
what  merry  notes !  exclaimed  Paulo,  they  make 
my  heart  dance.  See !  signora,  there  is  a  group, 
footing  it  away  so  gaily  on  the  bank  of  the  lake, 
yonder,  by  those  trees.  O,  what  a  merry  set ! 
Would  I  were  among  them  !  that  is,  I  mean,  if 
you,  maestro,  and  the  signora,  were  not  here. 

Well  corrected,  Paulo ! 

It  is  a  festival,  I  fancy,  observed  Vivaldi. 
These  peasants  of  the  lake  can  make  the  mo- 
ments fly  as  gaily  as  the  voluptuaries  of  the  city, 
it  seems. 

O !  what  merry  music !  repeated  Paulo.  Ah ! 
how  often  I  have  footed  it  as  joyously  on  the 
beach  at  Naples,  after  sun-set,  of  a  fine  night, 
like  this ;  with  such  a  pleasant  fresh  breeze  to 
cool  one !  Ah  !  there  are  none  like  the  fisher- 
men of  Naples  for  s  dance  by  moonlight ;  how 
lightly  they  do  trip  it !  O  !  if  I  was  but  there 
now !  that  is,  I  mean,  if  you,  maestro,  and  the 
signora,  were  there  too.  O !  what  merry  notes  ! 

We  thank  you,  good  Signor  Paulo,  said  Vi- 
valdi ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  all  be  there  soon  ; 
when  you  shall  trip  it  away,  with  as  joyous  a 
heart  as  the  best  of  them. 

The  travellers  now  entered  the  town,  which 
consisted  of  one  street,  straggling  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  lake ;  and  having  inquired  for  the 
Ursuline  convent,  were  directed  to  its  gates. 
The  portress  appeared  immediately  upon  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  and  carried  a  message  to  the 
Abl  >ess,  who  as  quickly  returned  an  invitation 
to  Ellena.  She  alighted,  and  followed  the  \wrt- 
ress  to  the  parlour,  while  Vivaldi  remained  at 
the  gate,  till  he  should  know  whether  she  ap- 
proved of  her  new  lodging.  A  second  invitation 
induced  him,  also,  to  alight ;  he  was  admitted 
to  the  grate,  and  offered  refreshment,  which, 
however,  he  declined  staying  to  accent,  as  he 
had  yet  a  lodging  to  seek  for  the  night.  The 
Abbess,  on  learning  this  circumstance,  courte- 
ously recommended  him  to  a  neighbouring  so- 
ciety of  Benedictines,  and  desired  him  to  men- 
tion her  name  to  the  Abbot. 

Vivaldi  then  took  leave  of  Ellena,  and,  though 
it  was  only  for  a  few  hours,  he  left  her  with  de- 
jection, and  with  some  degree  of  apprehension 
for  her  safety,  which,  though  circumstances 
could  not  justify  him  in  admitting,  he  could  not 
entirely  subdue.  Shu  shared  his  dejection,  but 
not  his  fears,  when  the  door  closed  after  him, 
and  she  found  herself  once  more  among  stran- 
gers. The  forlornness  of  her  feelings  could  not 
be  entirely  overcome  by  the  attentions  of  the 
Abbess ;  and  there  was  a  degree  of  curiosity, 
and  even  of  scrutiny,  expressed  in  the  looks  of 
some  of  the  sisters,  which  seemed  more  than 
was  due  to  a  stranger.  From  such  examination 
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she  eagerly  escaped  to  the  apartment  allotted  for 
ner,  and  to  the  repose  from  which  she  had  so 
long  been  withheld. 

Vivaldi,  meanwhile,  had  found  an  hospitable 
reception  with  the  Benedictines,  whose  seques- 
tered situation  made  the  visit  of  a  stranger  a 
pleasurable  novelty  to  them.  In  the  eagerness 
of  conversation,  and,  yielding  to  the  satisfaction 
which  the  mind  receives  from  the  recurrence  of 
ideas  that  have  long  slept  in  dusky  indolence, 
and  to  the  pleasure  of  admitting  new  ones,  the 
Abbot  and  a  few  of  the  brothers  sat  with  Vi- 
valdi to  a  late  hour.  When,  at  length,  the  tra- 
veller was  suffered  to  retire,  other  subjects  than 
those,  which  had  interested  his  host,  engaged 
his  thoughts ;  and  he  revolved  the  means  of 
preventing  the  misery  that  threatened  him,  in 
a  serious  separation  from  Ellena.  Now  that 
she  was  received  into  a  respectable  asylum, every 
motive  for  silence  upon  this  topic  was  doneaway. 
He  determined,  therefore,  that  on  the  following 
morning,  he  would  urge  all  his  reasons  and  en- 
treaties for  an  immediate  marriage  ;  and  among 
the  brothers  of  the  Benedictines,  he  bad  little 
doubt  of  prevailing  with  one  to  solemnise  the 
nuptials,  which  he  believed  would  place  his  hap- 
piness and  Ellena's  peace,  beyond  the  influence 
of  malignant  possibilities. 

CHAP.  XIV. 


I,  under  fair  prrtenc*  of  friendly  end», 
And  well-placed  word*  of  gloiinc  courto«y, 
Bated  with  rca.v>n«  not  implausible. 
Wind  me  into  the  easy -hearted  man. 
And  hug  him  into  mi* re*. 

MtLTOW. 

While  Vivaldi  and  Ellena  were  on  the  way 
from  San  Stefano,  the  Marchese  Vivaldi  was 
suffering  the  utmost  vexation  respecting  his  son; 
and  the  Marchesa  felt  not  less  apprehension,  that 
the  abode  of  Ellena  might  be  discovered ;  yet 
this  fear  did  not  withhold  her  from  mingling  in 
all  the  gaieties  of  Naples.  Her  assemblies  were, 
as  usual,  among  the  most  brilliant  of  that  vo- 
luptuous city,  and  she  patronized,  as  zealously 
as  before,  the  strains  of  her  favourite  composer. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  perpetual  dissipation, 
her  thoughts  frequently  withdrew  themselves 
from  the  scene,  and  dwelt  on  gloomy  forebodings 
of  disappointed  pride. 

A  circumstance,  which  rendered  her  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  such  disappointment  at  this 
time,  was,  that  overtures  of  alliance  had  been 
lately  made  to  the  Marchese,  by  the  father  of  a 
lady,  who  was  held  suitable,  in  every  consider- 
ation, to  become  his  daughter  ;  and  whose 
wealth  rendered  the  union  particularly  desira- 
ble at  a  time,  when  the  expenses  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment as  was  necessary  to  the  vanity  of. 
the  Marchesa.  considerably  exceeded  his  income, 
large  as  it  was. 

The  Marcheaa's  temper  had  been  thus  irri- 


tated by  the  contemplation  of  her  son's  conduct 
in  an  affair  which  so  materially  affected  the  for- 
tune, and,  as  she  believed,  the  honour  of  his  fa- 
mily, when  a  courier  from  the  Abbess  of  San 
Stefanb  brought  intelligence  of  the  flight  of  El- 
lena with  Vivaldi.  She  was  in  a  disposition, 
which  heightened  disappointment  into  fury ; 
and  she  forfeited,  by  the  transports  to  which  she 
yielded,  the  degree  of  pity,  that  otherwise  was 
due  to  a  mother,  who  believed  her  only  son  to 
have  sacrificed  his  family  and  himself  to  an  un- 
worthy passion.  She  believed,  that  he  was  now 
married,  and  irrecoverably  lost.  Scarcely  able 
to  endure  the  agony  of  this  conviction,  she  sent 
for  her  ancient  adviser  Schedoni,  that  she  might, 
at  least,  have  the  relief  of  expressing  her  emo- 
tions ;  and  of  examining  whether  there  remain- 
ed a  possibility  of  dissolving  these  long-dreaded 
nuptials.  The  frenzy  of*  passion,  however,  did 
not  so  far  overcome  her  circumspection  as  to  com- 
pel her  to  acquaint  the  Marchese  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  Abbess's  letter,  before  she  had  con- 
sul ted  with  her  confessor.  She  knew  that  the 
principles  of  her  husband  were  too  just,  upon 
the  grand  points  of  morality,  to  suffer  him  to 
adopt  the  measures  she  might  judge  necessary  ; 
and  she  avoided  informing  him  of  the  marriage 
of  his  son,  until  the  means  of  counteracting  it 
should  have  been  suggested  and  accomplished, 
however  desperate  such  means  might  be. 

Schedoni  was  not  to  be  found.  Trifling  cir- 
cumstances increase  the  irritation  of  a  mind  in 
such  a  state  as  was  hers.  The  delay  of  an  op- 
portunity for  unburthening  her  heart  to  Sche- 
doni, was  hardly  to  be  endured ;  another  and 
another  messenger  were  dispatched  to  her  con- 
fessor. 

My  mistress  has  committed  some  great  sin, 
truly  !  said  the  servant,  who  had  been  twice  to 
die  convent  within  the  last  half  hour.  It  roust 
lie  heavy  ,  on  her  conscience,  in  good  truth,  since 
she  cannot  support  it  for  one  half  hour.  Well  I 
the  rich  have  this  comfort,  however,  that,  let 
them  be  ever  so  guilty,  they  can  buy  themselves 
innocent  again  in  the  twinkling  of  a  ducat.  Now 
a  poor  man  might  be  a  month  before  he  recover- 
ed his  innocence,  and  that,  too,  not  till  after 
many  a  bout  of  hard  flogging. 

In  the  evening  Schedoni  came,  but  it  was  on- 
ly to  confirm  her  worst  fear.  He,  too,  had  heard 
of  the  escape  of  Ellena,  as  well  as  that  she  was 
on  the  lake  of  Celano,  and  was  married  to  Vi- 
valdi. How  he  had  obtained  this  information 
he  did  not  choose  to  disclose,  but  he  mentioned 
so  many  minute  circumstances  in  confirmation 
of  its  truth,  and  appeared  to  be  so  perfectly  con- 
vinced of  the  facts  he  related,  that  the  Marche- 
sa believed  them  as  implicitly  as  himself;  and 
her  passion  and  despair  transgressed  all  bounds 
of  decorum. 

Schedoni  observed,  with  dark  and  silent  plea- 
sure, the  turbulent  excess  of  her  feelings ;  and 
perceived,  that  the  moment  was  now  arrived  , 
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when  bo  might  command  them  to  his  purpose, 
bo  as  to  render  his  assistance  indispensable  to  her 
repose ;  and  probably  so  as  to  accomplinh  the  re- 
venge he  had  long  meditated  against  Vivaldi, 
without  hazarding  the  favour  of  the  Marchesa. 
So  far  was  he  from  attempting  to  soothe  her  suf- 
ferings, that  he  continued  to  irritate  her  resent- 
ment, and  exasperate  her  pride  ;  effecting  this, 
st  the  same  time,  with  such  imperceptible  art, 
that  he  appeared  only  to  be  palliating  the  con- 
duct of  Vivaldi,  ana  endeavouring  to  console 
his  distracted  mother. 

This  is  a  rash  step,  certainly,  said  the  confessor  ; 
but  he  is  young,  very  young,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  foresee  the  consequences  to  which  it 
leads.  He  does  not  perceive  how  seriously  it 
will  affect  the  dignity  of  his  house ; — how  much 
it  will  depreciate  his  consequence  with  the  court, 
with  the  nobles  of  his  own  rank,  and  even  with 
the  plebeians,  with  whom  he  has  condescended 
to  connect  himself.  Intoxicated  with  the  pas- 
sions of  youth,  he  does  not  weigh  the  value  of 
those  blessings,  which  wisdom  and  the  experi- 
ence of  maturer  age  know  how  to  estimate.  He 
neglects  them  only  because  he  does  not  perceive 
their  influence  in  society,  and  that  lightly  to  re- 
sign them,  is  to  degrade  himself  in  the  view  of 
almost  every  mind.  Unhappy  young  man  i  he 
is  to  be  pitied  fully  as  much  as  blamed. 

Your  excuses,  reverend  father,  said  the  tor- 
tured Marchess,  prove  the  goodness  of  your 
heart ;  but  they  illustrate,  also,  the  degeneracy 
of  his  mind,  ami  detail  the  full  extent  of  the  ef- 
fects, which  he  has  brought  upon  his  family.  It 
affords  me  no  consolation  to  know,  that  this  de- 
gradation proceeds  from  his  head,  rather  than 
his  heart ;  it  is  sufficient  that  he  has  incurred 
it,  and  that  no  possibility  remains  of  throwing 
off  the  misfortune. 

^  Perhaps  that  is  affirming  too  much,  observed 
Schedoni. 

How,  father !  said  the  Marchess. 

Perhaps  a  possibility  does  remain,  said  he. 

Point  it  out  to  me,  good  father !  I  do  not  per- 
ceive it. 

Nay,  my  lady,  replied  the  subtle  Schedoni, 
correcting  himself,  I  am  by  no  means  assured, 
that  such  possibility  does  exist.  My  solicitude 
for  your  tranquillity,  and  for  the  honour  of  your 
house,  makes  me  so  unwilling  to  relinquish  hope, 
that,  perhaps,  I  only  imagine  a  possibility  in  your 
favour.  Let  me  consider. — Alas !  the  misfortune, 
severe  as  it  is,  must  be  endured ;  there  remain 
no  means  of  escaping  from  it. 

It  was  cruel  of  you,  father,  to  suggest  a  hope 
which  you  could  not  justify,  observed  the  Mar- 
ch esa. 

You  must  excuse  my  extreme  solicitude,  re- 
plied the  confessor.  But  how  is  it  possible  for 
me  to  sec  a  family  of  your  ancient  estimation 
brought  into  such  circumstances;  its  honours 
blighted  by  the  folly  of  a  thoughtless  boy,  with- 
out feeling  sorrow  and  indignation,  and  looking 


round  for  even  some  desperate  means  < 
ing  it  from  disgrace.    He  paused. 

Disgrace !  said  the  Marchess,  in  a  low  voice, 
father,  you — you — Disgrace  !— The  word  is  a 
strong  one,  but— —it  is,  alas  !  just.  And  shall 
we  submit  to  this?—Is  it  possible  we  can  sub- 
mit to  it? 

There  is  no  remedy,  said  Schedoni,  coolly. 

Good  Godl  exclaimed  the  Marches*,  that 
there  should  be  no  law  to  prevent,  or,  at , 
to  punish  such  criminal  marriages  i 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  replied 

The  woman  who  obtrudes  herself  upon  a  fa- 
mily, to  dishonour  it,  continued  the  Marchess, 
deserves  a  punishment  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a 
state  criminal,  since  she  injures  those  who  best 
support  the  state.   She  ought  to  suffer 

Not  nearly,  but  quite  equal,  interrupted  the 
confessor ;  she  deserves  death  ! 

He  paused,  and  there  was  a  moment  of  pro- 
found silence,  till  he  added — for  death  only  can 
obliviate  the  degradation  she  has  occasioned; 
her  death  alone  can  restore  the  original  splen- 
dour of  the  line  she  would  have  sullied. 

He  paused  again,  but  the  March  esa  still  re- 
'  maining  silent,  he  added,  I  have  often  marvel- 
led that  our  lawgivers  should  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  justness,  nay  the  necessity,  of  such 
punishment ! 

It  is  astonishing,  said  the  Marchesa,  thought- 
fully, that  a  regard  for  their  own  honour  did 
not  suggest  it. 

Justice  does  not  the  less  exist,  because  her 
laws  are  neglected,  observed  Schedoni  A  sense 
of  what  she  commands  lives  in  our  breasts ;  and, 
when  we  fail  to  obey  that  sense,  it  is  to  weak- 
ness, not  to  virtue,  that  we  yield. 

Certainly,  replied  the  Marchesa,  that  truth 
never  yet  was  doubted. 

Pardon  me,  I  am  not  so  certain  as  to  that,  said 
the  confessor ;  when  justice  happens  to  oppose 
prejudice,  we  are  apt  to  believe  it  virtuous  to 
disobey  her.  For  instance,  though  the  law  of 
justice  demands  the  death  of  this  girl,  yet,  be- 
cause the  law  of  the  land  forbears  to  enforce  it, 
you,  my  daughter,  even  you  I  though  possessed 
of  a  man's  spirit,  and  his  clear  perceptions, 
would  think  that  virtue  bade  her  live,  when  it 
was  only  fear. 

Hah  f  exclaimed  the  Marchesa,  in  a  low  voice, 
What  is  it  that  you  mean?  You  shall  find  I 
liave  a  man's  courage  also. 

I  speak  without  disguise,  replied  Schedoni ; 
my  meaning  requires  none. 

The  Marchesa  mused,  and  remained  silent. 

I  have  done  my  duty,  resumed  Schedoni,  at 
length.  I  have  pointed  out  the  only  way  that 
remains  for  you  to  escape  dishonour.  If  my 
teal  is  displeasing  but  I  have  done. 

No,  good  father,  no,  said  the  Marchesa  ,*  you 
mistake  the  cause  of  ray  emotion.  New  idess, 
new  prospects,  open ! — they  confuse,  they  die* 
tract  me!  My  mind  has  not  yet  attained  suf- 
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ftdent  strength  to  encounter  them ; 
man's  weakness  still  lingers  at  my  heart. 

Pardon  my  inconsiderate  real,  8tid  Schedoni, 
with  affected  humility ;  I  have  been  to  blame.  If 
yours  is  a  weakness,  it  is,  at  least,  an  amiable 
one,  and,  perhaps,  deserves  to  be  encouraged, 
rather  than  conquered. 

How,  father !  if  it  deserves  encouragement, 
it  is  not  a  weakness,  but  a  virtue. 

Be  it  bo,  said  Schedoni,  coolly,  the  interest  I 
have  felt  on  this  subject,  has,  perhaps,  misled 
ray  judgment,  and  has  made  me  unjust.  Think 
no  more  of  it,  or  if  you  do,  let  it  be  only  to  par. 
don  the  zeal  I  have  testified. 

It  does  not  deserve  pardon,  but  thanks,  re- 
plied the  Marchesa,  not  thanks  only,  but  reward. 
Good  father,  I  hope  it  will  some  time  be  in  my 
power  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  words. 
The  confessor  bowed  his  head. 
I  trust  that  the  services  you  have  rendered  roe, 
shall  be  gratefully  repaid — rewarded,  I  dare  not 
hope,  for  what  benefit  could  possibly  reward  a 
service  so  vast,  as  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in  your 
power  to  confer  upon  my  family  f  What  reconi - 
pence  could  be  balanced  against  the  benefit  of 
having  rescued  the  honour  of  an  ancient  house  f 
Your  goodness  is  beyond  my  thanks,  or  my 
desert,  said  Schedoni.  and  he  was  again  silent. 

The  Marchesa  wished  him  to  lead  her  back 
to  the  point,  from  which  she  herself  had  devia- 
ted, and  he  seemed  determined  that  she  should 
lead  him  thither.  She  mused,  and  hesitated. 
Her  mind  was  not  yet  familinr  with  atrocious 
guilt ;  and  the  crime  which  Schedoni  had  sug- 
gested, somewhat  alarmed  her.  She  feared  to 
wink  of,  and  still  more  to  name,  it ;  yet,  so 
acutely  susceptible  was  her  pride,  so  stern  her 
indignation,  and  so  profound  her  desire  of  ven- 
that  her  mind  was  tossed  as  on  a  tem- 
cean,  and  these  terrible  feelings  threat- 
to  overwhelm  all  the  residue  of  humanity 
in  her  heart.  Schedoni  observed  all  its  progres- 
sive movements,  and,  like  a  gaunt  tiger,  lurked 
in  silence,  ready  to  spring  forward  at  the  mo- 
ment of  opportunity. 

It  is  your  advice,  then,  father,  resumed  the 
Marchesa,  after  a  long  pause, — it  is  your  opi- 
nion— that  KUena— vShenesitated,  desirous  that 
Schedoni  should  anticipate  her  meaning ;  but 
he  chose  to  spare  bis  own  delicacy  rather  than 
that  of  the  Marchesa. 

You  think,  then,  that  this  insidious  girl  de- 
serves— She  paused  again,  but  the  confessor,  still 
silent,  seemed  to  wait  with  submission  for  what 
the  Marchesa  should  deliver. 

I  repeat,  father,  that  it  is  your  opinion  this 
girl  deserves  severe  punishment? — 

Undoubtedly,  replied  Schedoni.  Is  it  not  al- 
so your  own  ? 

That  not  any  punishment  can  be  too  severe  ? 
continued  the  Marchesa.  That  justice,  equally 
with  necessity,  demands  ■■  her  life?  Is  not 
this  your  opinion  too? 


0  I  pardon  me,  said  Schedoni,  I  may  have 
erred ;  that  only  was  my  opinion  ;  and  when  I 
formed  it,  I  was  probably  too  much  under  the 
influence  of  zeal  to  be  just.  When  the  heart  is 
warm,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  judgment  can 
be  cool  ? 

It  is  not ,  then,  your  opinion,  holy  father  ?  said 
the  Marchesa,  with  displeasure. 

1  do  not  absolutely  say  that,  replied  the  con- 
fessor. But  I  leave  it  to  your  bettor  judgment 
to  decide  upon  its  justness. 

As  be  said  this,  he  rose  to  depart.  The  Mar- 
chesa was  agitated  and  perplexed,  and  request- 
ed he  would  stay ;  but  he  excused  himself  by 
alleging,  that  it  was  the  hour  when  he  must  at- 
tend a  particular  mass. 

Well, then,  holy  father,  I  will  occupy  no  more 
of  your  valuable  moments  at  present ;  but  you 
know  how  highly  I  estimate  your  advice,  and 
will  not  refuse,  when  I  shall,  at  some  future  time, 
request  it. 

I  cannot  refuse  to  accept  an  honour,  replied 
the  confessor,  with  an  air  of  meekness ;  but  the 
subject  you  allude  to  is  delicate — 

And  therefore  I  must  value  and  require 
opinion  upon  it,  rejoined  the  Marchesa. 

I  would  wish  you  to  value  your  own,  i 
Schedoni ;  you  cannot  have  a  better  director. 

You  flatter,  father. 

I  only  reply,  my  daughter. 

On  the  evening  of  to-morrow,  said  the  Mar- 
chesa, gravely,  I  shall  be  at  vespers  in  the  church 
of  San  Nicolo ;  if  you  should  happen  to  be  there, 
you  will  probably  see  me,  when  the  service  is 
over,  ana  the  congregation  is  departed,  in  the 
north  transept  We  can  there  converse  on  the 
subject  nearest  my  heart,  and  without  observa- 
tion.— Farewell ! 

Peace  be  with  you,  daughter !  and.  wisdom 
counsel  your  thoughts !  said  Schedoni ;  I  will 
not  fail  to  visit  San  Nicolo. 

He  folded  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  bowed 
his  head,  and  left  the  apartment  with  the  silent 
footstep  that  indicates  wariness  and  conscious 
duplicity. 

The  Marchesa  remained  in  her  closet,  shaken 
by  ever-varying  passions,  and  ever-fluctuating 
opinions ;  meditating  misery  for  others,  and  in- 
flicting it  upon  herself. 


CHAP.  XV. 


Along  the  roof*  notmdi  the  low  peal  < 
Ami  Cimncknif  tremble*  U)  the  boding  note  : 
She  view*  hi»  dim  form  floating  o'er  the  aisle*, 
She  hears  mysterious  murmun  ln  the  air, 
And  voices,  strange  and  potent,  hint  the  crime 
That  dwells  In  thought,  within  her  secret  soul. 

Tub  Marchesa  repaired,  according  to  her  ap- 
pointment, to  the  church  of  San  Nicolo,  and, 
ordering  her  servants  to  remain  with  the  car- 
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riage  at  a  el  de-door,  entered  the  choir,  attended 
only  by  her  woman. 

When  vespers  had  concluded,  she  lingered 
till  nearly  every  person  had  quitted  the  choir, 
and  then  walked  in  the  solitary  aisles.  Her 
heart  was  as  heavy  as  her  step  ;  for  when  is  it 
that  peace  and  evil  passions  dwell  together  ?  As 
she  slowly  paced  the  transept,  she  perceived  a 
monk  passing  between  the  pillars,  near  the  clois- 
ters, wno,  as  he  approached,  lifted  his  cowl,  and 
she  knew  him  to  be  Schedoni. 

He  instantly  observed  the  agitation  of  her  spi- 
rits, and  that  her  purpose  was  not  yet  determi- 
ned, according  to  his  hope.  But,  though  his 
mind  became  clouded,  his  countenance  remain- 
ed unaltered ;  it  was  grave  and  thoughtful.  The 
sternness  of  his  vulture-eye  was,  however,  some- 
what softened,  and  its  hds  were  contracted  by 
subtlety. 

The  March  esa  bade  her  woman  walk  apart, 
while  she  conferred  with  her  confessor. 

This  unhappy  boy,  said  she,  when  the  attend- 
ant was  at  some  distance,  how  much  suffering 
does  his  folly  inflict  upon  his  family  !  My  good 
father,  I  have  need  of  all  yonr  advice  and  con- 
solation. My  mind  is  perpetually  haunted  by 
a  sense  of  my  misfortune;  it  has  no  respite; 
awake,  or  in  my  dream,  this  ungrateful  son 
alike  pursues  me !  The  only  relief  my  heart  re- 
ceives is  when  conversing  with  you—ray  only 
counsellor,  my  only  disinterested  friend. 

The  confessor  bowed.  The  Marchese  is,  no 
doubt,  equally  afflicted  with  yourself,  said  he  ; 
but  he  is,  notwithstanding,  much  more  compe- 
tent to  advise  you  on  this  delicate  subject  than 
I  am. 

The  Marchese  has  prejudices,  father,  as  you 
well  know  ;  he  is  a  sensible  man,  but  he  is  some- 
times mistaken,  and  he  is  incorrigible  in  error. 
He  has  the  faults  of  a  mind  that  is  merely  well 
disposed ;  he  is  destitute  of  the  discernment  and 
the  energy  which  would  make  it  great.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt  a  conduct,  that  departs  in  the 
smallest  degree  from  those  common  rules  of  mo- 
rality which  he  has  cherished,  without  exami- 
ning them,  from  his  infancy,  he  is  shocked,  and 
shrinks  from  action.  He  cannot  discriminate 
the  circumstances,  that  render  the  same  action 
virtuous  or  vicious.  How,  then,  father,  are  we 
to  suppose  he  would  approve  of  the  bold  inflic- 
tions we  meditate  ? 

Most  true !  said  the  artful  Schedoni,  with  an 
air  of  admiration'. 

We,  therefore,  must  not  consult  him,  conti- 
nued the  Marchcsa,  lest  he  should  now,  as  form- 
erly, advance  and  maintain  objections  to  which 
we  cannot  yield.  What  passes  in  conversation 
with  you,  father,  is  sacred  ;  it  goes  no  farther. 

Sacred  as  a  confession,  said  Schedoni,  crossing 
himself. 

1  know  not, — resumed  the  Marchess,  and  he- 
;  I  know  not— she  repeated  in  a  yet  low- 


er voice,  how  this  girl  may  be  disposed  of; 
this  it  is  which  distracts  my  mind. 

I  marvel  much  at  that,  said  Schedoni.  With 
opinions  so  singularly  just,  with  a  mind  so  ac- 
curate, yet  so  bold  as  you  have  displayed,  is  it 
possible  that  you  can  hesitate  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done !  You,  my  daughter,  will  not  prove  your- 
self one  of  those  ineffectual  declaimers,  who  can 
think  vigorously,  but  cannot  act  so.  One  way, 
only,  remains  for  you  to  pursue,  in  the  present 
instance ;  it  is  the  same  which  your  superior  sa- 
gacity pointed  out,  and  taught  me  to  approve. 
Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  persuade  her,  by  whom 
I  am  convinced  ?  There  is  only  one  way. 

And  on  that  I  have  been  long  meditating,  re- 
plied the  Marchess,  and, — shall  I  own  my  weak- 
ness > — I  cannot  yet  decide. 

My  daughter !  can  it  be  possible  that  you 
should  want  courage  to  soar  above  vulgar  pre- 
judice in  action,  though  not  in  opinion?  said 
Schedoni ;  who  perceiving  that  his  assistance  was 
necessary  to  fix  her  fluctuating  mind,  gradual- 
ly began  to  steal  forth  from  the  prudent  reserve, 
in  which  he  had  taken  shelter. 

If  this  person  was  condemned  by  the  law,  he 
continued,  you  would  pronounce  her  sentence  to 
be  just ;  yet  you  dare  not— I  am  humbled  while 
I  repeat  it — you  dare  not  dispense  justice  your- 

The  March  esa,  after  some  hesitation,  said,  I 
have  not  the  shield  of  the  law  to  protect  roe,  fa- 
ther ;  and  the  boldest  virtue  may  pause,  when 
it  reaches  the  utmost  verge  of  safety. 

Never !  replied  the  confessor,  warmly  ;  virtue 
never  trembles:  it  is  her  glory  and  sublimest 
attribute  to  be  superior  to  danger ;  to  despise  it. 
The  best  principle  is  not  virtue  till  it  reaches 
this  elevation. 

A  philoEopher  might,  perhaps,  have  been  sur- 
prised to  hear  two  persons  seriously  defining  the 
limits  of  virtue,  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
they  meditated  the  most  atrocious  crime ;  a  man 
of  the  world  would  have  considered  it  to  be  mere 
hypocrisy ;  a  supposition  which  might  have  dis- 
closed his  general  knowledge  of  manners,  but 
would  certainly  have  betrayed  his  ignorance  of 
the  human  heart. 

The  Marchess  was  for  some  time  silent  and 
thoughtful,  and  then  repeated  deliberately,  I 
have  not  the  shield  of  the  law  to  protect  me, 

But  you  have  the  shield  of  the  church,  re- 
plied Schedoni ;  you  should  not  only  have  pro- 
tection, but  absolution. 

Absolution !— Does  virtue— justice,  require 
absolution,  father  ? 

When  I  mentioned  absolution  for  the  action, 
which  you  perceive  to  be  so  just  and  uecessary, 
replied  Schedoui,  I  accommodated  my  speech 
to  vulgar  prejudice,  and  to  vulgar  weakness. 
And,  forgive  me,  that  since  you,  my  daughter, 
descended  from  the  loftiness  of  your  spirit  to 
regret  the  shield  of  tlie  law,  I  endeavoured  to 
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console  you,  by  offering  a  shield  to  conscience. 
But  enough  of  this ;  let  us  return  to  argument. 
This  girl  is  put  out  of  the  way  of  committing, 
more  mischief,  of  injuring  the  peace  and  digni- 
ty of  a  noble  family  ;  she  is  sent  to  an  eternal 
sleep,  before  her  time. — Where  is  the  crime, 
where  is  the  evfl  of  this  ?  On  the  contrary,  you 
perceive,  and  you  have  convinced  me,  that  it  is 
only  strict  justice,  only  self-defence. 

The  Marchesa  was  attentive,  and  the  con- 
fessor added,  She  is  not  immortal ;  and  the  few 
years  more,  that  might  have  been  allotted  her, 
she  deserves  to  forfeit,  since  she  would  have  em- 
ployed them  in  cankering  the  honour  of  an  il- 
lustrious house. 

Speak  low,  father,  said  the  Marchesa,  though 
he' spoke  almost  in  a  whisper ;  the  aides  appear 
solitary,  yet  some  person  may  lurk  behind  those 
pillars.  Advise  me  how  this  business  may  be 
managed;  I  am  ignorant  of  the  particular 


There  is  some  hazard  in  the  accomplishment 
of  it,  I  grant,  replied  Schedoni ;  I  know  not 
whom  you  may  confide  in.— The  men  who  make 
a  trade  of  blood — 

Hush!  said  the  Marchess,  looking  round 
through  the  twilight — a  step ! 

It  is  the  chanting-priest,  yonder,  crossing  to 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Ugo ;  this  is  his  hour  of 
service,  replied  Schedoni. 

They  were  watchful  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  he  resumed  thesubject— .Mercenaries  ought 
not  to  be  trusted. 

Yet  who  but  mercenaries,  interrupted  the 
Marchesa,  and  instantly  checked  herself.  But 
the  question  thus  implied,  did  not  escape  the 
confessor. 

Pardon  my  astonishment,— said  he,  at  the  in- 
consistency, or,  what  shall  I  venture  to  call  it  ? 
of  your  opinions !  After  the  acutcness  you  have 
displayed  on  some  points,  is  it  possible  you  can 
doubt,  that  principle  may  both  prompt  and  per- 
form the  deed  ?  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  do 
what  we  judge  to  be  right  ? 

Ah  !  reverend  father,  said  the  Marchesa,  with 
emotion,  but  where  shall  we  find  another  like 
yourself — another,  who  not  only  can  perceive 
with  justness,  but  will  act  with  energy  f 

Schedoni  was  silent. 

Such  a  friend  is  above  all  estimation;  but 
where  shall  we  seek  him  ? 

Daughter !  said  the  monk,  emphatically,  my 
seal  for  your  family  is  also  above  all  calcula- 
tion. 

Good  father,  replied  the  Marchesa,  compre- 
hending his  full  meaning,  I  know  not  how  to 
thank  you. 

Silence  is  sometimes  eloquence,  said  Schedo- 
ni, significantly. 

The  Marchesa  mused  ;  for  her  conscience  also 
was  eloquent.  She  tried  to  overcome  its  voice, 
but  it  would  bo  heard ;  and  sometimes  such 

VOL.  X. 


starts  of  horrible  conviction  came  over  her  mind> 
that  she  felt  as  one  who,  awaking  from  a  dream, 
opens  his  eyes  only  to  measure  the  depth  of  the 
precipice,  on  which  he  totters.  In  such  mo* 
mcnts  she  was  astonished,  that  she  had  paused 
for  an  instant  upon  a  subject  so  terrible  as  that 
of  murder.  The  sophistry  of  the  confessor,  to- 
gether with  the  inconsistencies  which  he  had 
betrayed,  and  which  had  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  the  Marchesa,  even  at  the  time  they  were  ut- 
tered, though  she  had  been  unconscious  of  her 
own,  then  became  more  strongly  apparent,  and 
she  almost  determined  to  suffer  the  poor  Ellen  a 
to  live.  But,  returning  passion,  like 'a  wave 
that  has  recoiled  from  the  shore,  afterwards 
came  with  recollected  energy,  and  swept  from 
her  feeble  mind  the  barriers  which  reason  and 
conscience  had  begun  to  rear. 

This  confidence  with  which  you  have  thought 
proper  to  honour  me,  said  Schedoni,  at  length, 

and  paused  ;  this  affair,  so  momentous  

Ay,  this  affair,  interrupted  the  Marchesa,  in 
a  hurried  manner, — but  when,  and  where,  good 
father  ?  Being  once  convinced,  I  am  anxious  to 
have  it  settled. 

That  must  be  as  occasion  offers,  replied  the 
monk,  thoughtfully.  On  the  shore  of  the  Adri- 
atic, in  the  province  of  Apulia,  not  far  from 
Manfrcdonia,  is  a  house  that  might  suit  the 
purpose.    It  is  a  lone  dwelling  on  the  beach; 
and  concealed  from  travellers,  among  the  forests, 
which  spread  for  many  miles  along  the  coast. 
And  the  people  ?  said  the  Marchesa. 
Ay,  daughter,  or  why  travel  so  far  as  Apu- 
lia ?  It  is  inhabited  by  one  poor  man,  who  sus- 
tains a  miserable  existence  by  fishing.  I  know 
him,  and  could  unfold  the  reasons  of  his  soli- 
tary life but  no  matter,  it  is  sufficient  that  / 
know  him. 

And  would  trust  him,  father  ? 
Ay,  lady,  with  the  life  of  tluB 
scarcely  with  my  own. 

How !  If  he  is  such  a  villain  he  may  not  be 
trusted  !  think  farther.  But  now,  you  object- 
ed to  a  mercenary,  yet  this  man  is  one ! 

Daughter,  he  may  be  trusted,  when  it  is  in 
such  a  case ;  he  is  safe  and  sure.  I  have  rea- 
sons to  know  him. 

Name  your  reasons,  father. 
The  confessor  was  silent,  and  his  countenance 
assumed  a  very  peculiar  character ;  it  was  more 
terrible  than  usual,  and  overspread  with  a  dark, 
cadaverous  hue  of  mingled  anger  and  guilt.  The 
Marchesa  started  involuntarily,  as,  passing  be- 
neath a  window,  the  evening  gleam  that  foil 
there,  discovered  it :  and  for  the  first  time  she 
wished  that  she  had  not  committed  herself  » 
wholly  to  his  power.  But  the  die  waa  now  cast  { 
it  was  too  late  to  be  prudent ;  and  tthe  again  do* 
manded  his  reasons. 

No  matter,  said  Schedc.nl,  in  a  stifled  voice— 
she  dies  1 
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By  his  hands?  asked  the  Marchess,  with 
strong  emotion.   Think,  once  more,  father. 

They  were  both  again  silent  and  thoughtful. 
The  Marchesa,  at  length,  said,  Father,  I  rely 
upon  your  integrity  and  prudence ;  and  she  laid 
a  very  flattering  emphasis  upon  the  word  inte- 

grity, — and  I  conjure  you  to  let  this  business  be 
nished  quickly,  (suspense  is  to  me  the  purga- 
tory of  this  world,)  but  not  to  trust  the  accom- 
plishment of  it  to  a  second  person.  She  paused, 
and  then  added,  I  would  not  willingly  owe  so 
vast  a  debt  of  obligation  to  any  other  thau  your- 
self. 

Your  request,  daughter,  that  I  would  not 
confide  this  business  to  a  second  person,  said 
Schedoni,  with  displeasure,  cannot  be  accorded 
to.    Can  vou  suppose,  that  I,  myself  

Can  I  doubt  that  principle  may  both  prompt 
and  perform  the  deeu  ?  interrupted  theMarchesa 
with  quickness,  and  anticipating  his  meaning, 
while  she  retorted  upon  him  his  former  words. 
Why  should  we  hesitate  to  do  what  we  judge  to 
be  right  ? 

The  silence  of  Schedoni  alone  indicated  his 
displeasure,  which  the  Marchesa  immediately 
understood. 

Consider,  good  father,  she  added  significant- 
ly, how  painful  it  must  be  to  me,  to  owe  so  in- 
finite an  obligation  to  a  stranger,  or  to  any  other 
than  so  highly  valued  a  friend  as  yourself. 

Schedoni,  while  he  detected  her  meaning,  and 
persuaded  himself  that  he  despised  the  flattery, 
with  which  she  so  thinly  veiled  it,  unconsciously 
suffered  his  self-love  to  be  soothed  by  the  com- 
pliment He  bowed  his  head,  in  signal  of  con- 
sent to  her  wish. 

Avoid  violence,  if  that  be  possible,  she  added, 
immediately  comprehending  him,  but  let  her 
die  quickly  1  The  punishment  is  due  to  the 
crime. 

The  Marchesa  happened,  as  she  said  this,  to 
cast  her  eyes  upon  the  inscription  over  a  con- 
fessional, where  appeared,  in  black  letters,  these 
awful  words,  "  God  hears  thee!"  It  appeared 
an  awful  warning:  her  countenance  changed; 
it  had  struck  upon  her  heart.  Schedoni  was  too 
much  engaged  by  his  own  thoughts  to  observe, 
or  understand,  her  silence.  She  soon  recovered 
herself ;  and,  considering  that  this  was  a  com- 
mon inscription  for  confessionals,  disregarded 
what  she  had  at  first  considered  as  a  peculiar 
admonition ;  yet  some  moments  elapsed,  before 
she  could  renew  the  subject. 

You  were  speaking  of  a  place,  father,  resumed 
the  Marchesa — you  mentioned  a  

Ay,  muttered  the  confessor,  still  musing — in 
a  chamber  of  that  house  there  is  

What  noise  is  that  ?  said  the  Marchesa,  in- 
terrupting him.  They  listened.  A  few  low  and 
querulous  notes  of  the  organ  sounded  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  stopped  again. 

What  mournful  music  is  that  ?  said  the  Mar- 


chess, in  a  faltering  voice ;  It  was  touched  by 
a  fearful  hand !  Vespers  were  over  long  ago ! 

Daughter,  said  Schedoni,  somewhat  sternly, 
vou  said  you  had  a  man's  courage.  Alas !  you 
have  a  woman's  heart 

Excuse  me,  father;  I  know  not  why  I  feel 
this  agitation,  but  I  will  command  it— That 
chamber  ? 

In  that  chamber,  resumed  the  confessor,  is  a 
secret  door,  constructed  long  ago. 

And  for  what  purpose  constructed  ?  said  the 
fearful  Marchesa. 

Pardon  me,  daughter ;  'tis  sufficient  that  it  is 
there  ;  we  will  make  a*  good  use  of  it.  Through 
that  door — in  the  night — when  she  sleeps 

I  comprehend  you,  said  the  Marchesa,  I  com- 
prehend you.  But  why, — you  have  your  reasons, 
no  doubt, — but  why  the  necessity  of  a  secret 
door  in  a  house  which  you  say  is  so  lonely- 
inhabited  by  only  one  person  ? 

A  passage  leads  to  the  sea,  continued  Schedoni, 
without  replying  to  the  question.  There,  on  the 
shore,  when  darkness  covers  it ;  there,  plunged 
amidst  the  waves,  no  stain  shall  hint  of — 

Hark !  interrupted  the  Marchesa,  starting, 
that  note  again ! 

The  organ  sounded  faintly  from  the  choir, 
and  paused,  as  before.  In  the  next  moment, 
a  slow  chanting  of  voices  was  heard,  mingling 
with  the  rising  peal,  in  a  strain  particularly 
melancholy  and  solemn. 

Who  is  dead?  said  the  Marchesa,  changing 
countenance ;  it  is  a  requiem ! 

Peace  be  with  the  departed !  exclaimed  Sche- 
doni, and  crossed  himself ;  Peace  rest  with  bis 
soul! 

Hark !  to  that  chant !  said  the  Marchesa,  in 
a  trembling  voice;  it  is  a  first  requiem;  the 
soul  has  but  just  quitted  the  body ! 

They  listened  in  silence.  The  Marchesa  was 
much  affected ;  her  complexion  varied  at  every 
instant ;  her  breathings  were  short  and  inter- 
rupted, and  she  even  sued  a  few  tears,  but  they 
were  those  of  despair,  rather  than  of  sorrow. 
That  body  is  now  cold,  said  she  to  herself,  which 
but  an  hour  ago  was  warm  and  animated! 
Those  fine  senses  arc  closed  in  death !  And  to 
this  condition  would  I  reduce  a  being  like  my- 
self! Oh,  wretched,  wretched  mother!  to  what 
has  the  folly  of  a  son  reduced  thee ! 

She  turned  from  the  confessor,  and  walked 
alone  in  the  aisle.  Her  agitation  increased ; 
she  wept  without  restraint,  for  her  veil  and  the 
evening  gloom  concealed  her,  and  her  sighs  were 
lost  amidst  the  music  of  the  choir. 

Schedoni  was  scarcely  less  disturbed,  but  his 
were  emotions  of  apprehension  and  contempt 

Behold,  what  is  woman !  said  he  The  slave 

of  her  passions,  the  dupe  of  her  senses !  When 
pride  and  revenge  speak  in  her  breast,  she  de- 
fies obstacles,  and  laughs  at  crimes !  Assail  but 
her  senses,  let  music,  for  instance,  touch  some 
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feeble  chord  of  her  heart,  and  echo  to  her  fancy, 
«nd  lo!  all  her  perceptions  change :— die  shrinks 
from  the  act  she  had  but  an  instant  before  be- 
lieved necessary,  yields  to  some  new  emotion, 
and  sinks— the  victim  of  a  sound !  O,  weak  and 
contemptible  being ! 

The  March  esa,  at  least,  seemed  to  justify  his 
observations.  The  desperate  passions,  which 
had  resisted  every  remonstrance  of  reason  and 
humanity,  were  vanquished  only  by  other  pas- 
sions ;  and,  her  senses  touched  by  the  mournful 
melody  of  music,  and  her  superstitious  fears 
awakened  by  the  occurrence  of  a  requiem  for 
the  dead,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was 
planning  murder,  she  yielded,  for  a  while,  to 
the  united  influence  of  pity  and  terror.  Her 
agitation  did  not  subside ;  but  she  returned  to 
the  confessor. 

We  will  conferee  on  this  business  at  some 
future  time,  said  she;  at  present,  my  spirits 
are  disordered.  Good  night,  father !  Remem- 
ber me  in  your  orisons. 

Peace  be  with  you,  lady !  said  the  confessor, 
bowing  gravely,  You  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
Be  resolute,  and  yourself. 

The  Marchess  beckoned  her  woman  to  ap- 
proach, when,  drawing  her  veil  closer,  and 
leaning  upon  the  attendant's  arm,  she  left  the 
transept.  Schedoni  remained  for  a  moment  on 
the  spot,  looking  after  her,  till  her  figure  was 
lost  in  the  gloom  of  the  long  perspective ;  he 
then,  with  thoughtful  steps,  quitted  the  church 
by  another  door.  He  was  disappointed,  but  be 
did  not  despair. 


CHAP.  XVL 

The  lonely  mountain*  o'er. 

And  the  resounding  thore, 

A  voice  of  wet-pi n«  heard,  mid  loud  lament ! 

From  tutunted  upriug,  m id  dale, 

Kdp^d  with  poplar  pole, 

The  pnrting  Remit «  i*  with  <i#hin£  tent ; 

With  (lower-inwoven  treuen  torn 

The  nymph*  In  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thicket  mourn. 

MILTOX. 

While  the  Marchesa  and  the  monk  were 
thus  meditating  conspiracies  against  Ellena,  she 
was  still  in  the  Ursuiine  convent  on  the  lake  of 
Celano.  In  this  obscure  sanctuary,  indisposition, 
the  consequence  of  the  long  and.  severe  anxiety 
she  had  suffered,  compelled  her  to  remain.  A 
fever  was  on  her  spirits,  and  an  universal  las- 
situde prevailed  over  her  frame ;  which  became 
the  more  effectual,  from  her  very  solicitude  to 
conquer  it.  Every  approaching  day  she  hoped 
she  should  be  able  to  pursue  her  journey  home- 
ward, yet  every  day  found  her  as  incapable  of 
travelling  as  the  last,  and  the  second  week  wan 
already  gone,  before  the  fine  air  of  Celano,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  her  asylum,  began  to  revive 
her.  Vivaldi,  who  was  her  daily  visitor  at  the 
grate  of  the  convent,  and  who,  watching  over 


her  with  intense  solicitude,  had  hitherto  forbore 
to  renew  a  subject,  which,  by  agitating  her 
spirits,  might  affect  her  health,  now,  that  her 
health  strengthened,  ventured  gradually  to  men- 
tion his  fears  lest  the  place  of  her  retreat  should 
be  discovered,  and  lest  he  yet  might  irrecover- 
ably lose  her,  unless  she  would  approve  of  their 
speedy  marriage.  At  every  visit  he  now  urged 
the  subject,  represented  the  dangers  that  sur*. 
rounded  them,  and  repeated  his  arguments  and 
entreaties ;  for  now,  when  he  believed  that  time 
was  pressing  forward  fatal  evils,  he  could  no 
longer  attend  to  the  delicate  scruples,  that  bade 
him  be  sparing  in  entreaty.  Ellena,  had  she 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  her  heart,  would  have  re- 
warded his  attachment  and  his  services,  by  a 
frank  approbation  of  his  proposal ;  but  the  ob- 
jections which  reason  exhibited  against  such  a 
concession,  she  could  neither  overcome  nor  dis- 
regard. 

Vivaldi,  after  he  had  again  represented  their 
present  dangers,  and  claimed  the  promise  of 
her  hand,  received  in  the  presence  of  her  de- 
ceased relative,  Signora  Bianchi,  gently  ventured 
to  remind  her,  that  an  event  as  sudden  as  la- 
mentable had  first  deferred  their  nuptials,  and 
that,  if  Bianchi  had  lived,  Ellena  would  have 
bestowed,  long  since,  the  vows  he  now  solicited. 
Again  he  entreated  her,  by  every  sacred,  and 
tender  recollection,  to  conclude  the  fearful  un- 
certainty of  their  fate,  and  to  bestow  upon  him 
the  right  to  protect  her,  before  they  ventured 
forth  from  this  temporary  asylum. 

Ellena  immediately  admitted  the  sacredness 
of  the  promise,  which  she  had  formerly  given, 
and  assured  Vivaldi  that  she  considered  herself 
as  indissolubly  bound  to  wed  him  as  if  it  had 
been  given  at  the  altar ;  but  she  objected  to  a 
confirmation  of  it,  till  his  family  should  seem 
willing  to  receive  her  for  their  daughter ;  when, 
forgetting  the  injuries  she  had  received  from 
them,  she  would  no  longer  refuse  their  alliance. 
She  added,  that  Vivaldi  ought  to  be  more  jealous 
of  the  dignity  of  the  woman  whom  he  honour- 
ed with  his  esteem,  than  to  permit  her  making 
a  greater  concession. 

Vivaldi  felt  the  full  force  of  this  appeal ;  he 
recollected,  with  anguish,  circumstances,  of 
which  she  was  happily  ignorant,  but  which 
served  to  strengthen  with  nim  the  justness  of 
her  reproof.  And,  as  the  aspersions,  which  the 
Marchese  had  thrown  upon  her  name,  crowded 
to  his  memory,  pride  and  indignation  swelled 
his  heart,  and  so  far  overcame  apprehension  of 
hazard,  that  he  formed  a  momentary  resolution 
to  abandon  every  other  consideration,  to  that 
of  asserting  the  respect  which  was  due  to  Ellena, 
and  to  forbear  claiming  her  for  his  wife,  till  his 
family  should  make  acknowledgment  of  their 
error,  and  willingly  admit  her  in  the  rank  of 
their  child.  But  this  resolution  was  as  transient 
as  plausible ;  other  considerations,  and  former 
fears,  pressed  upon  him.  He  perceived  the  strong 
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improbability,  that  they  WOttld  ever  make  a  vo- 
luntary sacrifice  of  their  pride  to  his  love ;  or 
yield  mistakes,  nurtured  \>y  prejudice  and  by 
willing  indulgence,  to  truth  and  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice. In  the  mean  time,  the  plans,  which  would 
be  formed  for  separating  nim  from  Ellens, 
might  succeed,  ana  he  should  lose  her  for  ever. 
Above  all,  it  appeared,  that  the  best,  the  only 
method,  which  remained  for  confuting  the  da- 
ring aspersions  that  had  affected  her  name,  was, 
by  proving  the  high  respect  he  himself  felt  for 
her,  and  presenting  her  to  the  world  in  the  sa- 
cred character  of  his  wife.  These  considerations 
quickly  determined  him  to  persevere  in  his  suit ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  urge  them  to  Ellena, 
since  the  circumstances  they  must  unfold,  would 
not  only  shock  her  delicacy  and  afflict  her  heart, 
out  would  furnish  the  proper  pride  she  cherish- 
ed with  new  arguments  against  approaching  a 
family  who  had  thus  grossly  insulted  her. 

While  these  considerations  occupied  him,  the 
emotion  they  occasioned  did  not  escape  EUena's 
observation ;  it  increased,  as  he  reflected  on  the 
impossibility  of  urging  them  to  her,  and  on  the 
hopelessness  of  prevailing  with  her,  unless  he 
could  produce  new  arguments  in  his  favour. 
His  unaffected  distress  awakened  all  her  tender- 
ness and  gratitude ;  she  asked  herself  whether 
she  ought  any  longer  to  assert  her  own  rights, 
when,  by  doing  so,  she  sacrificed  the  peace  of 
him,  who  had  incurred  bo  much  danger  for  her 
sake,  who  had  rescued  her  from  severe  oppres- 
sion, and  had  so  long  and  so  well  proved  the 
Strength  of  his  affection. 

As  she  applied  these  questions,  she  appeared 
to  herself  an  unjust  and  selfish  being,  unwilling 
to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  tranquillity  of  him, 
who  had  given  her  liberty,  even  at  the  risk  of 
his  life.  Her  very  virtues,  now  that  they  were 
carried  to  excess,  seemed  to  her  to  border  upon 
vices ;  her  sense  of  dignity  appeared  to  be  nar- 
row pride ;  her  delicacy,  weakness ;  her  mo- 
derated affection,  cold  ingratitude ;  and  her  cir- 
cumspection, little  less  than  prudence  degenera- 
ted into  meanness. 

Vivaldi,  as  apt  in  admitting  hope  as  fear, 
immediately  perceived  her  resolution  beginning 
to  yield,  and  he  urged  again  every  argument 
which  was  likely  to  prevail  over  it.  But  the 
subject  was  too  important  for  Ellena,  to  be  im- 
mediately decided  upon ;  he  departed  with  only 
a  faint  assurance  of  encouragement;  and  she 
forbade  him  to  return  till  the  following  day, 
when  she  would  acquaint  him  with  her  final 
determination. 

This  interval  was,  perhaps,  the  most  painful 
he  had  ever  experienced.  Alone,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  he  passed  many  hours  in  al- 
ternate hope  and  fear ;  in  endeavouring  to  an- 
ticipate the  decision,  on  which  seemed  suspend- 
ed all  his  future  peace,  and  abruptly  recoiling 
from  it,  as  often  as  imagination  represented  it 
to  be  adverse. 


Of  the  walls  that  enclosed  her  he  scarcely 
ever  lost  sight ;  the  view  of  them  seemed  to 
cherish  his  hopes,  and,  while  he  gazed  upon 
their  rugged  surface,  Ellena  alone  was  pictured 
on  his  fancy ;  till  his  anxiety  to  learn  her  dis- 
position towards  him  arose  to  agony,  and  he 
would  abruptly  leave  the  spot.  But  an  invisi- 
ble spell  still  seemed  to  attract  him  back  again, 
and  evening  found  him  pacing  slowly  beneath 
the  shade  of  those  melancholy  boundaries,  that 
concealed  his  EUena. 

Her  day  was  not  more  tranquil.  Whenever 
prudence  and  decorous  pride  forbade  her  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Vivaldi  family,  as  con- 
stantly did  gratitude,  affection,  irresistible  ten- 
derness, plead  the  cause  of  Vivaldi.  The  me- 
mory of  past  times  returned ;  and  the  very  ac- 
cents of  the  deceased  seemed  to  murmur  from 
the  grave,  and  command  her  to  fulfil  the  en- 
gagement, which  had  soothed  the  dying  mo- 
ments of  Bianchi. 

On  the  following  morning,  Vivaldi  was  at 
the  gates  of  the  convent  long  before  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  he  lingered  in  dreadful  im- 
patience till  the  clock  struck  the  signal  for  his 
entrance. 

Ellena  was  already  in  the  parlour ;  she  was 
alone,  and  rose  in  disorder  on  his  approach. 
His  steps  faltered,  his  voice  was  lost,  and  his 
eyes  onlv,  which  he  fixed  with  a  wild  earnest- 
ness on  hers,  had  power  to  inquire  her  resolu- 
tion. She  observed  the  paleness  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  his  emotion,  with  a  mixture  of 
concern  and  approbation.  At  that  moment,  he 
perceived  her  smile,  and  hold  out  her  hand  to 
nim ;  and  fear,  care,  and  doubt,  vanished  at 
once  from  his  mind.  He  was  incapable  of 
thanking  her,  but  sighed  deeply  as  he  pressed 
her  hand,  and,  overcome  with  joy,  supported 
himself  against  the  grate,  that  separated  them. 

You  are,  then,  indeed  my  own !  said  Vivaldi, 
at  length  recovering  his  voice — We  shall  be  no 
more  parted — you  are  mine  for  ever !  But  your 
countenance  changes !  O  Heaven!  surely  I  nave 
not  mistaken !  Speak !  I  conjure  you,  Ellena  ; 
relieve  me  from  these  terrible  doubts ! 

I  am  yours,  Vivaldi,  replied  Ellena,  faintly ; 
oppression  can  part  us  no  more. . 

She  wept,  and  drew  her  veil  over  her  eyes. 

What  mean  those  tears?  said  Vivaldi,  with 
alarm.  Ah !  Ellena,  he  added  in  a  softened 
voice,  should  tears  mingle  with  such  momenta 
as  these !  Should  your  tears  fall  upon  my  heart 
now  1  They  tell  me  that  your  consent  is  given 
with  reluctance — with  grief;  that  your  love  is 
feeble,  your  heart — yes,  EUena !  that  your 
whole  heart  is  no  longer  mine ! 

They  ought  rather  to  tell  you,  replied  EUena, 
that  it  is  all  your  own ;  that  my  affection  never 
was  more  powerful  than  now,  when  it  can  over- 
come every  consideration  with  respect  to  your 
family,  and  urge  me  to  a  step,  which  must  de- 
grade me  in  their  eyes,— and,  I  fear,  in  my  own* 
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.  O,  retract  that  cruel  assertion!  interrupted 
Vivaldi.  Degrade  you  in  your  own !— -degrade 
you  in  their  eyes ! — He  was  much  agitated ;  his 
countenance  was  flushed,  and  an  air  of  more 
than  usual  dignity  dilated  his  figure,  while  he 
said,  The  time  shall  come,  my  Ellena,  when 
they  shall  understand  your  worth,  and  acknow- 
ledge your  excellence.  O !  that  I  were  an  em- 
peror, that  I  might  shew  to  all  the  world  how 
much  I  love  and  honour  you ! 

Ellen  a  gave  him  her  hand,  and,  withdrawing 
her  veil,  smiled  on  him  through  her  tears,  with 
gratitude  and  reviving  courage. 

Before  Vivaldi  retired  from  the  convent,  he 
obtained  her  consent  to  consult  with  an  aged 
Benedictine,  whom  he  had  engaged  in  his  in- 
terest, as  to  the  hour  at  which  the  marriage 
might  be  solemnised  with  least  observation. 
The  priest  informed  him,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  vesper-service,  he  should  be  disengaged 
for  several  hours ;  and  that,  as  the  first  hour 
after  sun-set  was  more  solitary  than  almost  any 
other,  the  brotherhood  being  then  assembled  in 
the  refectory,  he  would  meet  Vivaldi  and  EUena 
at  that  time,  in  a  chapel  on  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Benedictine  convent, 
to  which  it  belonged,  and  solemnize  their  nup- 
tials. 

With  this  proposal  Vivaldi  immediately  re- 
turned to  Ellcna,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the 
party  should  assemble  at  the  hour  mentioned 
by  the  priest.  EUena,  who  had  thought  it 
proper  to  mention  her  intention  to  the  Abbess 
of  the  Ursulines,  was,  by  her  permission,  to  be 
attended  by  a  lay-sister;  and  Vivaldi  was  to 
meet  her  without  the  walls,  and  conduct  her  to 
the  altar.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the 
fugitives  were  to  embark  in  a  vessel,  hired  for 
the  purpose,  and,  crossing  the  lake,  proceed  to- 
wards Naples.  Vivaldi  again  withdrew  to  en- 
gage a  boat,  and  Ellena  to  prepare  for  the  con* 
tinuance  of  her  journey. 

As  the  appointed  hour  drew  near,  her  spirits 
Bunk,  and  she  watched,  with  melancholy  fore- 
boding, the  sun  retiring  amidst  stormy  clouds, 
and  his  rays  fading  from  the  highest  points  of 
the  mountains,  till  the  gloom  of  twilight  pre- 
vailed over  the  scene.  She  then  left  her  apart- 
ment, took  a  grateful  leave  of  the  hospitable 
Abbess,  and,  attended  by  the  lay- sister,  quitted 
the  convent. 

Immediately  without  the  gate  she  was  met  by 
Vivaldi,  whose  looks,  as  he  nut  her  arm  within 
his,  gently  reproached  her  for  the  dejection  of 
her  air. 

They  walked  in  silence  towards  the  chapel  of 
San  Sebastian.  The  scene  appeared  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  spirits  of  Ellena.  It  was  a  gloomy 
evening,  and  the  lake,  which  broke  in  dark 
waves  upon  the  shore,  mingled  its  hollow  sounds 
with  those  of  the  wind,  that  bowed  the  lofty 
pines,  and  swept  in  gusts  among  the  rocks.  She 
observed  with  alarm  the  heavy  thunder-clouds 


that  hung  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  birds 
circling  swiftly  over  the  waters,  and  scudding 
away  to  their  nests  among  the  cliffs ;  and  she 
noticed  to  Vivaldi,  that,  as  a  storm  seemed  ap- 
proaching, she  wished  to  avoid  crossing  the  bake. 
He  immediately  ordered  Paulo  to  dismiss  the 
boat,  and  to  be  in  waiting  with  a  carriage,  that, 
if  the  weather  should  become  clear,  they  might 
not  be  detained  longer  than  was  otherwise  ne- 
cessary. 

As  they  approached  the  chapel,  Ellena  fixed 
her  eyes  on  the  mournful  cypresses  which  waved 
over  it,  and  sighed.  Those,  she  said,  are  funeral 
mementos — not  such  as  should  grace  the  altar 
of  marriage !  Vivaldi,  I  could  be  superstitious. 
Think  you  not  they  are  portentous  of  future 
misfortune  ?  But  forgive  me ;  my  spirits  are 
weak. 

Vivaldi  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  mind,  and 
tenderly  reproached  her  for  the  sadness  she  in- 
dulged. Thus  they  entered  the  chapel.  Silence, 
and  a  kind  of  gloomy  sepulchral  light,  prevail- 
ed within.  The  venerable  Benedictine,  with  a 
brother,  who  was  to  serve  as  guardian  to  the 
bride,  were  already  there,  but  they  were  kneel- 
ing, and  engaged  ln.prayer. 

Vivaldi  led  the  trembling  Ellena  to  the  altar, 
where  they  waited  till  the  Benedictines  should 
have  finished  their  orisons,  and  these  were  mo- 
ments of  great  emotion.  She  often  looked  round 
the  dusky  chapel,  in  fearful  expectation  of  dis- 
covering some  lurking  observer ;  and,  though 
she  knew  it  to  be  very  improbable  that  any  per- 
son in  this  neighbourhood,  could  be  interested  in 
interrupting  the  ceremony,  her  mind  involun- 
tarily admitted  the  possibility  of  it.  Once,  in- 
deed, as  her  eyes  glanced  over  a  casement,  El- 
lena fancied  she  distinguished  a  human  face  laid 
close  to  the  glass,  as  if  to  watch  what  was  pass- 
"  ing  within,  but,  when  she  looked  again,  the  ap- 
parition was  gone.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  list- 
ened with  anxiety  to  the  uncertain  sounds  with- 
out, and  sometimes  started,  as  the  surges  of  the 
lake  dashed  over  the  rock  below,  almost  belie- 
ving she  heard  the  steps  and  whispering  voices 
of  men  in  the  avenues  of  the  chapel.  She  tried, 
however,  to  subdue  apprehension,  by  consider- 
ing, that,  if  this  were  true,  an  harmless  curiosi- 
ty might  have  attracted  some  inhabitants  of  the 
convent  hither,  and  her  spirits  became  more 
composed,  till  she  observed  a  door  open  a  little 
way,  and  a  dark  countenance  looking  from  be- 
hind it.  In  the  next  instant  it  retreated,  and 
the  door  was  closed. 

Vivaldi,  who  perceived  Ellena's  complexion 
change,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  follow- 
ed her  eyes  to  the  door,  but,  no  person  appear- 
ing, he  inquired  the  cause  of  her  alarm. 

We  are  observed,  said  Ellena ;  some  person 
appeared  at  that  door ! 

And  if  we  are  observed,  my  love,  replied  Vi- 
valdi, who  is  there  in  this  neighbourhood  whose 
observation  we  can  have  reason  to  fear  ?— Good 
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father,  dispatch,  he  added,  turning  to  the  priest ; 
you  forget  that  we  are  waiting. 

The  officiating  priest  made  a  signal  that  he 
had  nearly  concluded  his  orison ;  but  the  other 
brother  rose  immediately  and  spoke  with  Vival- 
di, who  desired  that  the  doors  of  the  chapel 
might  be  fastened,  to  prevent  intrusion. 

We  dare  not  bar  the  gates  of  this  holy  temple, 
replied  the  Benedictine ;  it  is  a  sanctuary,  and 
never  may  be  closed. 

But  you  will  allow  me  to  repress  idle  curio- 
sity, said  Vivaldi,  end  to  inquire  who  watches 
beyond  that  door  ?  The  tranquillity  of  this  lady 
demands  thus  much. 

The  brother  assented,  and  Vivaldi  stepped  to 
the  door ;  but  perceiving  no  person  in  the  ob- 
scure passage  beyond  it,  he  returned  with  light- 
er steps  to  the  altar,  from  which  the  officiating 
priest  now  rose. 

-  My  children,  said  he,  I  have  made  you  wait, 
—but  an  old  man's  prayers  are  not  less  import- 
ant than  a  young  man  s  vows ;  though  this  is 
not  a  moment  when  you  will  admit  that  truth. 

I  will  allow  whatever  you  please,  good  father, 
replied  Vivaldi,  if  you  will  administer  those  vows 
without  farther  delay ; — time  presses. 

The  venerable  priest  took  his  station  at  the 
altar,  and  opened  the  book.  Vivaldi  placed  him- 
self on  his  right  hand,  and,  with  looks  of  anxious 
love,  endeavoured  to  encourage  Ellena,  who,  with 
a  dejected  countenance,  which  her  veil  but  ill 
concealed,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  leaned 
on  her  attendant  sister.  The  figure  and  homely 
features  of  this  sister ;  the  tall  stature  and  harsh 
visage  of  the  brother,  clothed  in  the  grey  habit 
of  his  order ;  the  silvered  head  and  placid  phy- 
siognomy of  the  officiating  priest,  enlightened 
by  a  gleam  from  the  lamp  above,  opposed  to  the 
youthful  grace  and  spirit  of  Vivaldi,  and  the 
milder  beauty  and  sweetness  of  Ellena,  formed 
altogether  a  group  worthy  of  the  pencil. 

The  priest  had  begun  the  ceremony,  when  a 
noise  from  without  again  alarmed  Ellena,  who 
observed  the  door  once  more  cautiously  opened, 
and  a  man  bend  forward  his  gigantic  figure  from 
behind  it.  He  carried  a  torch,  and  its  glare,  as 
the  door  gradually  unclosed,  discovered  other 
persons  in  the  passage  beyond,  looking  forward 
over  his  shoulder  into  the  chapel.  The  fierce- 
ness of  their  air,  and  the  strange  peculiarity  of 
their  dress,  instantly  convinced  Ellena  that  they 
were  not  inhabitants  of  the  Benedictine  convent, 
but  some  terrible  messengers  of  evil.  Her  half- 
stifled  shriek  alarmed  Vivaldi,  who  caught  her 
before  she  fell  to  the  ground ;  but,  as  he  had  not 
faced  the  door,  he  did  not  understand  the  occa- 
sion of  her  terror,  till  the  sudden  rush  of  foot- 
steps made  him  turn,  when  he  observed  several 
men,  armed,  and  very  singularly  habited,  ad- 
vancing towards  the  altar. 

Who  is  he  that  intrudes  upon  this  sanctuary  ? 
he  demanded  sternly,  while  he  half  rose  from 
the  ground,  where  Ellena  had  sunk. 


What  sacrilegious  footsteps,  cried  the  priest, 
thus  rudely  violate  this  holy  place  ? 

Ellena  was  now  insensible ;  and,  the  men  con- 
tinuing to  advance,  Vivaldi  drew  his  sword  to 
protect  her. 

The  priest  and  Vivaldi  now  spoke  together, 
but  the  words  of  neither  could  be  distinguish- 
ed ;  when  a  voice,  tremendous  from  its  loudness, 
like  bursting  thunder,  dissipated  the  cloud  of 
mystery. — You,  Vincentio  di  Vivaldi,  and  of 
Naples,  it  said,  and  you,  Ellena  di  Rosalba,  of 
Villa  Altieri,  we  summon  you  to  surrender,  in 
the  name  of  the  most  holy  Inquisition ! 

The  Inquisition  !  exclaimed  Vivaldi,  scarcely 
believing  what  he  heard, — here  is  some  mistake ! 

The  official  repeated  the  summons,  without 
deigning  to  explain. 

Vivaldi,  yet  more  astonished,  added,  Do  not 
imagine  you  may  so  far  impose  upon  my  cre- 
dulity, as  that  I  can  believe  myself  to  have  fallen 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  Inquisition. 

You  may  believe  what  you  please,  signor,  re- 
plied the  chief  officer,  but  you  and  that  lady  are 
our  prisoners. 

Begone,  impostor !  said  Vivaldi,  springi  ng  from 
the  ground,  where  he  had  supported  Ellena,  or 
my  sword  shall  teach  you  to  repent  your  auda- 
city ! 

Do  you  insult  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition  ! 
exclaimed  the  ruffian.— That  holy  community 
will  inform  you  what  you  incur  by  resisting  its 
mandate ! 

The  priest  interrupted  Vivaldi's  retort  If 
you  are  really  officers  of  that  tremendous  tribu- 
nal, he  said,  produce  some  proof  of  your  office. 
Remember  this  place  issanctificd,and  tremblefor 
the  consequence  of  imposition  !  You  do  wrong 
to  believe  that  I  will  deliver  up  to  you  persona 
who  have  taken  refuge  here,  without  an  unequi- 
vocal demand  from  that  dread  power. 

Produce  your  form  of  summons,  demanded 
Vivaldi,  with  haughty  impatience. 

It  is  here,  replied  the  official,  drawing  forth 
a  black  scroll,  which  he  delivered  to  the  priest ; 
Read,  and  be  satisfied ! 

The  Benedictine  started  the  instant  he  beheld 
the  scroll,  but  he  received,  and  deliberately  ex- 
amined it.  The  kind  of  parchment,  the  impres- 
sion of  the  seal,  the  particular  form  of  words, 
the  private  signals,  understood  only  by  the  ini- 
tiated— all  announced  this  to  be  a  true  instru- 
ment of  arrestation  from  the  Holy  Office.  The 
scroll  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  fixed  his 
eyes,  with  surprise  and  unutterable  compas- 
sion, upon  Vivaldi,  who  stooped  to  reach  the 
parchment,  when  it  was  snatched  by  the  official. 

Unhappy  young  man  !  said  the  priest,  it  is  too 
true ;  you  are  summoned  by  that  awful  power, 
to  answer  to  your  crime,  and  I  am  spared  from 
the  commission  of  a  terrible  offence  f 

Vivaldi  appeared  thunderstruck.  For  what 
crime,  holy  father,  am  I  called  upon  to  answer  ? 
This  is  some  bold  and  artful  imposture,  since  it 
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«ran  delude  even  you !  What  crime— what  of- 
fence ? 

I  did  not  think  you  had  been  thus  hardened 
In  guilt !  replied  the  priest — Forbear ! — add  not 
the  audacity  of  falsehood  to  the  headlong  pas- 
sions of  youth.  You  understand  too  well  your 
crime. 

Falsehood !  retorted  Vivaldi — But  your  years, 
old  roan,  and  those  sacred  vestments,  protect 
you.  For  these  ruffians,  who  have  dared  to  im- 
plicate that  innocent  victim — pointing  to  Ellena 
— in  the  charge,  they  shall  have  justice  from  my 
vengeance ! 

Forbear !  forbear  !  said  the  priest,  seizing  his 
arm,  have  pity  on  yourself  and  on  her.  Know 
you  not  the  punishment  you  incur  from  resist- 
ance? 

I  know  nor  care  not,  replied  Vivaldi ;  but  I 
will  defend  Ellena  di  Rosalba  to  the  last  mo- 
ment.— Let  them  approach,  if  they  dare  ! 

It  is  on  her— -on  her  who  lies  senseless  at  your 
feet,  said  the  priest,  that  they  will  wreak  their 
vengeance  for  these  insults — on  her,  the  partner 
of  your  guilt 

The  partner  of  my  guilt !  exclaimed  Vivaldi, 
with  mingled  astonishment  and  indignation— of 
my  guilt! 

Hash  young  man  !  does  not  the  very  veil  she 
wears  betray  it  ?  I  marvel  how  it  could  pass  my 
observation  ! 

Vou  have  stolen  a  nun  from  her  convent,  said 
the  chief  officer,  and  must  answer  for  the  crime. 
When  you  have  wearied  yourself  with  these  he- 
roics, signor,  you  must  go  with  us ;  our  patience 
is  wearied  already. 

Vivaldi  observed,  for  the  first  time,  that  El- 
lena was  shrouded  in  a  nun's  veil ;  it  was  the 
one  which  Olivia  had  lent,  to  conceal  her  from 
the  notice  of  the  Abbess,  on  the  night  of  her  de- 
parture from  San  Stefano,  and  which,  in  the 
hurry  of  that  departure,  she  had  forgotten  to 
leave  with  the  nun.  During  this  interval,  her 
mind  had  been  too  entirely  occupied  by  cares 
and  apprehensions  to  allow  her  once  to  notice 
that  the  veil  she  wore  was  other  than  her  usual 
one ;  but  it  had  been  too  well  observed  by  some 
of  the  Ursuline  sisters. 

Though  he  knew  not  how  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  of  the  veil,  Vivaldi  began  to  per- 
ceive others,  which  gave  colour  to  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  and  to  ascertain  the  wide 
circumferenceof  the  snare  that  was  spread  around 
him.  He  fancied,  too,  that  he  perceived  the  hand 
of  Schedoni  employed  upon  it,  and  that  his  dark 
spirit  was  now  avenging  itself  for  the  exposure 
he  had  suffered  in  the  church  of  the  Spirito 
Santo,  and  for  alTthe  consequent  mortifications. 
As  Vivaldi  was  ignorant  of  the  ambitious  hopes 
which  the  Marchess  had  encouraged  in  father 
Schedoni,  he  did  not  see  the  improbability,  that 
the  confessor  would  have  dared  to  hazard  her 
favour  by  this  aiTest  of  her  son ;  much  less  could 
he  suspect  that  Schedoni,  having  done  so,  had 


secrets  In  his  possession,  which  enabled  him 
safely  to  defy  her  resentment,  and  bind  her  in 
silence  to  his  decree. 

With  the  conviction  that  Schedoni's  was  the 
master-  hand  that  directed  the  present  manoeuvre, 
Vivaldi  stood  aghast,  and  gazing  in  silent  unut- 
terable anguish  on  Ellena,  who,  as  she  began  to 
revive,  stretched  forth  her  helpless  hands,  and 
called  upon  him  to  save  her.  Do  not  leave  me, 
said'she,  in  accents  the  most  supplicating— I  am 
safe  while  you  are  with  me. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice,  he  started  from  his 
trance,  and  turning  fiercely  upon  the  ruffians, 
who  stood  in  sullen  watchfulness  around,  bade 
them  depart,  or  prepare  for  his  fury.  At  the 
same  instant,  they  all  drew  their  swords,  and 
the  shrieks  of  Ellena,  and  the  supplications  of 
the  officiating  priest,  were  lost  amidst  the  tumult 
of  the  combatants. 

Vivaldi,  most  unwilling  to  shed  blood,  stood 
merely  on  the  defensive,  till  the  violence  of  his 
antagonists  compelled  him  to  exert  all  his  skill 
and  strength.  He  then  disabled  one  of  the  ruf- 
fians ;  but  his  skill  was  insufficient  to  repel  the 
other  two,  and  he  was  nearly  overcome,  when 
steps  were  heard  approaching,  and  Paulo  rushed 
into  the  chapel.  Perceiving  his  master  beset,  he 
drew  his  sword,  and  came  furiously  to  his  aid. 
He  fought  with  unconquerable  audacity  and 
fierceness,  till,  nearly  at  the  moment  when  his 
adversary  fell,  other  ruffians  entered  the  chapel, 
and  Vivaldi,  with  his  faithful  servant,  was 
wounded,  and  at  length  disarmed. 

Ellena,  who  had  been  withheld  from  throw- 
ing herself  between  the  combatants,  now,  on  ob- 
serving that  Vivaldi  was  wounded,  renewed  her 
efforts  for  liberty,  accompanied  by  such  agony  of 
supplication  and  complaint,  as  almost  moved  to 
pity  the  hearts  of  the  surrounding  ruffians. 

Disabled  by  his  wounds,  and  also  held  by  his 
enemies,  Vivaldi  was  compelled  to  witness  her 
distress  and  danger,  without  a  hope  of  rescuing 
her.  In  frantic  accents,  he  called  upon  the  old 
priest  to  protect  her. 

I  dare  not  oppose  the  orders  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, replied  the  Benedictine,  even  if  I  had  suf- 
ficient strength  to  defy  its  officials.  Know  you 
not,  unhappy  young  man,  that  it  is  death  to  re- 
sist them  r 

Death  !  exclaimed  Ellena— death  ! 

Ay,  lady,  too  surely  so ! 

Signor,  it  would  have  been  well  for  you,  said 
one  of  the  officers,  if  you  had  taken  my  advice  ; 
you  will  pay  dearly  for  what  you  have  done, 
pointing  to  the  ruffian,  who  lay  severely  wound- 
ed on  the  ground. 

My  master  will  not  havethat  to  pay  for,  friend, 
said  Paulo,  for,  if  you  must  know,  that  is  a  piece 
of  my  work  ;  and,  if  my  arms  were  now  at  li- 
berty, I  would  try  if  I  could  not  match  it  among 
one  of  you,  though  I  am  so  slashed. 

Peace,  good  Paulo !  the  deed  was  mine,  said 
Vivaldi ;  then  addressing  the  official,  For  myself 
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I  care  not— I  have  done  my  duty ;  but  for  her ! 
— Can  you  look  upon  her,  innocent  and  helpless 
as  Bhe  is,  and  not  relent ! — Can  you — will  you, 
barbarians !  drag  her  also  to  destruction,  upon  a 
charge,  too,  so  daringly  false  ? 

Our  relenting  would  be  of  no  service  to  her, 
replied  the  official,  we  must  do  our  duty.  Whe- 
ther the  charge  be  true  or  false,  she  must  answer 
to  it  before  her  judges. 

What  charge  r  demanded  Ellena. 

The  charge  of  having  broken  your  nun's  tows, 
replied  the  priest. 

Ellena  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven :  Is  it  even 
so !  she  exclaimed. 

You  hear  she  acknowledges  the  crime,  said 
one  of  the  ruffians. 

She  acknowledges  no  crime,  replied  Vivaldi ; 
she  only  perceives  the  extent  of  the  malice,  that 
persecutes  her. — O  Ellena,  must  I  then  abandon 
you  to  their  power ! — leave  you  for  ever ! 

The  agony  of  this  thought  reanimated  him 
with  momentary  strength ;  he  burst  from  the 
grasp  of  the  officials,  and  once  more  clasped  El- 
lena to  his  bosom;  who,  unable  to  Bpeak,  wept 
with  the  anguish  of  a  breaking  heart,  as  her 
head  sunk  upon  his  shoulder.  The  ruffians 
around  them  so  far  respected  their  grief,  that, 
for  a  moment,  they  did  not  interrupt  it 

Vivaldi's  exertion  was  transient ;  faint  from 
sorrow,  and  from  loss  of  blood,  he  became  un- 
able to  support  himself,  and  was  compelled  again 
to  relinquish  Ellena. 

Is  there  no  help  ?  said  she,  with  agony ;  will 
you  suffer  him  to  expire  on  the  ground  ? 

The  priest  directed,  that  he  should  be  con- 
veyed to  the  Benedictine  convent,  where  his 
wounds  might  be  examined,  and  medical  aid 
administered.  The  disabled  ruffians  were  al- 
ready carried  thither ;  but  Vivaldi  refused  to 
go,  unless  Ellena  might  accompany  him.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  place,  that  a  woman 
should  enter  it,  and  before  the  priest  could  re- 
ply, his  Benedictine  brother  eagerly  said,  that 
they  dared  not  transgress  the  law  of  the  con- 
vent. 

Ellena '8  fears  for  Vivaldi  entirely  overcame 
those  for  herself,  and  she  entreated  that  he 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Be- 
nedictines ;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  with 
to  leave  her.  The  officials,  however,  prepared 
to  separate  them ;  Vivaldi  in  vain  urged  the 
useless  cruelty  of  dividing  him  from  Ellena, 
if,  as  they  had  hinted,  she  also  was  to  be  carried 
to  the  Inquisition ;  and  as  ineffectually  demand- 
ed, whither  they  really  designed  to  take  her.  * 

Wc  shall  take  good  care  of  her,  signer,  said 
an  officer,  that  is  sufficient  for  you.  It  signifies 
nothing  whether  you  are  going  the  same  way, 
you  must  not  go  together. 


Why,  did  you  ever  hear,  signer,  of  arrested 
persons  being  suffered  to  remain  in  company  ? 
aaid  another  ruffian,  Fine  plots  they  would  lay  ; 
I  warrant  they  would  not  contradict  each  other's 
evidence  a  tittle. 

You  shall  not  separate  me  from  my  master, 
though,  vociferated  Paulo ;  I  demand  to  be  sent 
to  the  Inquisition  with  him,  or  to  the  devil— but 
all  is  one  for  that. 

Fair  and  softly,  replied  the  officer ;  you  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Inquisition  first,  and  to  the  devil 
afterwards ;  you  must  be  tried  before  you  are 
condemned. 

But  waste  no  more  time,  he  added  to  bis  fol- 
lowers, and  pointing  to  Ellena,  Away  with  her ! 

As  he  said  this,  they  lifted  Ellena  in  their 
arma.  Let  me  loose !  cried  Paulo,  when  he  saw 
they  were  carrying  her  from  the  place,  Let  me 
loose,  I  say  !  and  the  violence  of  his  struggles 
burst  asunder  the  cords,  which  held  him  ;  a  vain 
release,  for  he  was  instantly  seized  again. 

Vivaldi,  already  exhausted  by  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  anguish  of  his  mind,  made,  how- 
ever, a  last  effort  to  save  her ;  he  tried  to  raise 
himself  from  the  ground,  but  a  sudden  film 
came  over  his  Bight,  and  his  senses  forsook  him, 
while  yet  the  name  of  Ellena  faltered  on  his 
hps. 

As  they  bore  her  from  the  chapel,  she  conti- 
nued to  call  upon  Vivaldi,  and  alternately  to 
supplicate,  that  she  might  once  more  behold 
him,  and  take  one  last  adieu.  The  ruffians  were 
inexorable,  and  she  heard  his  voice  no  more,  for 
he  no  longer  heard— no  longer  was  able  to  reply 
to  hers. 

O  !  once  again  !  she  cried  in  agony,  One  word, 
Vivaldi !  Let  me  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice 
yet  once  again  ! — But  it  was  silent. 

As  she  quitted  the  chapel,  with  eyes  still  bent 
towards  the  spot  where  he  lay,  she  exclaimed, 
in  the  piercing  accents  of  despair,  Farewell,  Vi- 
valdi ! — O  !  for  ever— ever,  farewell ! 

The  tone  in  which  she  pronounced  the  last 
farewell,  was  so  touching,  that  even  the  cold 
heart  of  the  priest  could  not  resist  it ;  but  he 
impatiently  wiped  away  the  few  tears  that  rush- 
ed into  his  eyes,  before  they  were  observed. 
Vivaldi  beard  it — it  seemed  to  arouse  him  from 
death ! — he  heard  her  mournful  voice  for  the 
last  time,  and  turning  his  eyes,  saw  her  veil 
floating  away  through  the  portal  of  the  chapel. 
All  suffering,  all  effort,  all  resistance  were  vain  ; 
the  ruffians  round  him,  bleeding  aw  he  was,  and 
conveyed  him  to  the  Benedictine  convent,  to- 
gether with  the  wounded  Paulo,  who  unceasing- 
ly vociferated  on  the  way  thither,  I  demand  to 
be  sent  to  the  Inquisition !  I  demand  to  be  sent 
to  the  Inquisition ! 
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CHAP.  XVII. 


In  earliest  Greece  to  thee  with  partial  choice, 
The  grief- full  muse  addrew'd  her  infant  tongue  | 


The  wounds  of  Vivaldi  and  of  his  servant 
were  pronounced  by  the  Benedictine,  who  had 
examined  and  dressed  them,  to  be  not  danger- 
ous, but  those  of  one  of  the  ruffians  were  decla- 
red doubtful.   Some  few  of  the  brothers  dis- 
played  mucn  compassion  ana  kindness  towards 
the  prisoners ;  but  the  greater  part  seemed  fear- 
ful of  expressing  any  degree  of  sympathy  for 
persons  who  had  fallen  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  Holy  Office,  and  even  kept  aloof  from  the 
chamber  in  which  they  were  confined.  To  this 
self-restriction,  however,  they  were  not  long 
subjected ;  for  Vivaldi  and  Paulo  were  compel- 
led to  begin  their  journey  as  soon  as  some  short 
rest  had  sufficiently  revived  them.    They  were 
placed  in  the  same  carriage,  but  the  presence  of 
two  officers  prevented  all  interchange  of  conjec- 
ture, as  to  the  destination  of  Ellena  and  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  their  misfortune.  Paulo,  in- 
deed, now  and  then  hazarded  a  surmise,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  Abbess  of  San 
Stefano  was  their  chief  enemy ;  that  the  Car- 
melite friars,  who  had  overtaken  them  on  the 
road,  were  her  agents ;  and  that,  having  traced 
their  route,  they  had  given  intelligence  where 
Vivaldi  and  Ellena  might  be  found. 

I  guessed  we  never  shoulii  escape  the  Abbess, 
said  Paulo,  though  I  would  not  disturb  you, 
signor  mio,  nor  the  poor  Lady  Ellena,  by  say- 
ing so.  But  your  abbesses  are  as  cunning  as 
inquisitors,  and  are  so  fond  of  governing,  that 
they  had  rather,  like  them,  send  a  man  to  the 
devil,  than  send  him  nowhere. 

Vivaldi  gave  Paulo  a  significant  look,  which 
was  meant  to  repress  his  imprudent  loquacity, 
and  then  sunk  again  into  silence  and  the  abstrac- 
tion of  deep  grief.  The  officers,  meanwhile, 
never  spoke,  but  were  observant  of  all  that 
Paulo  said,  who  perceived  their  watchfulness, 
but,  because  he  despised  them  as  spies,  he 
thoughtlessly  despised  them  also  as  enemies,  and 
was  so  far  from  concealing  opinions,  which  they 
might  repeat  to  his  prejudice,  that  he  had  a 
pride  in  exaggerating  them,  and  in  daring  the 
wont,  which  the  exasperated  tempers  of  these 
men,  shut  up  in  the  same  carriage  with  him,  and 
compelled  to  hear  whatever  he  chose  to  say 
against  the  institution  to  which  they  belonged, 
could  effect.  Whenever  Vivaldi,  recalled  from 
his  abstractions  by  some  bold  assertion,  endea- 
voured to  check  his  imprudence,  Paulo  was  con- 
tented to  solace  his  conscience,  instead  of  pro- 
tecting himself,  by  saying,  It  is  their  own  fault ; 


they  would  thrust  themselves  Into  my  company ; 
let  them  have  enough  of  it ;  and,  if  ever  they 
take  me  before  their  reverences,  the  Inquisitors, 
they  shall  have  enough  of  it  too.  I  will  play 
up  such  a  tune  in  the  Inquisition  as  is  not  heard 
there  every  day.  I  will  jingle  all  the  bells  on 
their  fool's  caps,  and  tell  them  a  little  honest 
truth,  if  they  make  me  smart  for  it  ever  so. 

Vivaldi,  aroused  once  more,  and  seriously 
alarmed  for  the  consequences  which  honest  Paulo 
might  be  drawing  upon  himself,  now  insisted 
on  his  silence,  and  was  obeyed. 

They  travelled  during  the  whole  night,  stop- 
ping only  to  change  horses.  At  every  post- 
house,  Vivaldi  looked  for  a  carriage  that  might 
enclose  Ellena,  but  none  appeared,  nor  any  sound 
of  wheels  told  him  that  she  followed. 

With  the  morning  light  he  perceived  the 
dome  of  St  Peter,  appearing  faintly  over  the 
plains  that  surrounded  Rome,  and  he  under- 
stood, for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  going  to 
the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  in  that  city.  The 
travellers  descended  upon  the  Campania,  and 
then  rested  for  a  few  hours  at  a  small  town  on 
its  borders. 

When  they  again  set  forward,  Vivaldi  per- 
ceived that  the  guard  was  changed,  the  officer 
who  had  remained  with  him  in  the  apartment 
of  the  inn  only  appearing  among  the  new  faces 
which  surrounded  him.  The  dress  and  man- 
ners of  these  men  differed  considerably  'from 
those  of  the  other.  Their  conduct  was  more 
temperate,  but  their  countenances  expressed  a 
darker  cruelty,  mingled  with  a  demureness  and 
a  solemn  self-importance,  that  announced  them 
at  once  as  belonging  to  the  Inquisition.  They 
were  almost  invariably  silent ;  and  when  they 
did  speak,  it  was  only  in  a  few  sententious  words. 
To  the  abounding  questions  of  Paulo,  and  the 
few  earnest  entreaties  of  his  master,  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  place  of  EUena's  destination,  they 
made  not  the  least  reply  ;  and  listened  to  all  the 
flourishing  speeches  of  the  servant  against  In- 

Jjuisitors  and  the  Holy  Office  with  the  most  pro* 
ound  gravity. 

Vivaldi  was  struck  with  the  circumstance  of 
the  guard  being  changed,  and  still  more  with 
the  appearance  of  the  party  who  now  composed 
it.  When  he  compared  the  manners  of  the  late 
with  those  of  the  present  guard,  he  thought  he 
discovered  in  the  first  the  mere  ferocity  of  ruf- 
fians ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  principles  of  can- 
ning and  cruelty,  which  seemed  particularly  to 
,  characterize  Inquisitors ;  he  was  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  stratagem  had  enthralled  him,  and 
that  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Holy  Office. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  prisoners  en- 
tered the  Porto  del  Popolo,  and  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  carnival  at  Home.  The 
Corso,  through  which  they  were  obliged  to  pass, 
was  crowded  with  gay  carriages  and  masks,  with 
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processions  of  musicians,  monks,  and  mounte- 
banks, was  lighted  up  with  innumerable  flam- 
beaux, and  resounded  with  the  heterogeneous 
rattling  of  wheels,  the  music  of  serenaders,  and 
the  jokes  and  laughter  of  the  revellers,  as  they 
sportively  threw  about  their  sugar  plums.  The 
heat  of  the  weather  made  it  necessary  to  have 
the  windows  of  the  coach  open  f  and  the  pri- 
soners, therefore,  saw  all  that  passed  without. 
It  was  a  scene,  which  contrasted  cruelly  with 
the  feelings  and  circumstances  of  Vivaldi ;  torn 
as  he  was  from  her  he  most  loved,  in  dreadful 
uncertainty  as  to  her  fate,  and  himself  about  to 
be  brought  before  a  tribunal,  whose  mysterious 
and  terrible  proceedings  appalled  even  the  bravest 
spirits.   Altogether,  this  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples,  which  the  chequer-work  of 
human  life  could  shew,  or  human  feelings  en- 
dure.  Vivaldi  sickened  as  he  looked  upon  the 

3>lendid  crowd,  while  the  carriage  made  its  way 
owly  with  it ;  but  Paulo,  as  he  gazed,  was  re- 
minded of  the  Corso  of  Naples,  such  as  it  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  carnival,  and,  comparing 
the  present  scene  with  his  native  one,  he  found 
fault  with  everything  he  beheld.  The  dresses 
were  tasteless,  the  equipages  without  splendour, 
the  people  without  spirit ;  yet,  such  was  the 
propensity  of  his  heart  to  sympathize  with  what- 
ever was  gay,  that,  for  some  moments,  he  forgot 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  on  his  way  to  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  almost  forgot  that  he  was  a  Neapolitan  ; 
and,  while  he  exclaimed  against  the  dulncss  of 
a  Roman  carnival,  would  nave  sprung  through 
the  carriage  window  to  partake  of  its  spirit,  if 
his  fetters  and  his  wounds  had  not  withheld 
him.  A  deep  sigh  from  Vivaldi  recalled  his 
wandering  imagination  ;  and,  when  he  noticed 
again  the  sorrow  in  his  master's  look,  all  his 
lightly  joyous  spirits  fled. 

My  maestro,  my  dear  maestro  !  he  said,  and 
knew  not  how  to  finish  what  he  wished  to  ex- 
press. 

At  that  moment  they  passed  the  theatre  of 
San  Carlo,  the  doors  of  which  were  thronged 
with  equipages,  where  Roman  ladies,  in  their 
gala  habits,  courtiers  in  their  fantastic  dresses, 
and  masks  of  all  descriptions,  were  hastening  to 
the  opera.  In  the  midst  of  this  gay  bustle, 
where  the  carriage  was  unable  to  proceed,  the 
officials  of  the  Inquisition  looked  on  in  solemn 
silence,  not  a  muscle  of  their  features  relaxing 
in  sympathy,  or  yielding  a  single^wrinkle  of  the 
self-importance  that  lifted  their  brows;  aud, 
while  they  regarded  with  secret  contempt  those 
who  coula  be  thus  lightly  pleased,  the  people, 
in  return,  more  wisely,  perhaps,  regarded  with 
contempt  the  proud  moroseness,  that  refused  to 
partake  of  innocent  pleasures,  because  they  were 
trifling,  and  shrunk  from  countenances  furrow- 
ed with  the  sternness  of  cruelty.  Rut,  when 
their  office  was  distinguished,  part  of  the  crowd 
pressed  back  from  the  carriage  in  affright,  while 


another  part  advanced  with  curiosity ;  though, 
as  the  majority  retreated,  space  was  left  for  the 
carriage  to  move  on.  After  quitting  the  Corso, 
it  proceeded  for  some  miles  through  dark  and 
deserted  streets,  where  only  here  and  there  a 
lamp,  hung  on  high  before  the  image  of  a  saint, 
shed  its  glimmering  light,  and  where  a  melan- 
choly and  universal  silence  prevailed.  At  inter- 
vals, indeed,  the  moon,  as  the  clouds  passed 
away,  shewed  for  a  moment  some  of  those 
mighty  monuments  of  Rome's  eternal  name, 
those  sacred  ruins,  those  gigantic  skeletons, 
which  once  enclosed  a  soul,  whose  energies  go- 
verned a  world !  Even  Vivaldi  could  not  behold 
with  indifference  the  grandeur  of  these  reliques, 
as  the  rays  fell  upon  the  hoary  walls  and  co- 
lumns, or  pass  among  these  scenes  of  ancient 
story,  without  feeling  a  melancholy  awe,  a  sa- 
cred enthusiasm,  that  withdrew  him  from  him- 
self. Rut  the  illusion  was  transient ;  his  own 
misfortunes  pressed  too  heavily  upon  him  to  be 
long  unfelt,  and  his  enthusiasm  vanished  like 
the  moonlight. 

A  returning  gleam  lighted  up,  soon  after,  the 
rude  and  extensive  area,  which  the  carriage  was 
crossing.  It  appeared,  from  its  desolation  and 
from  the  ruins  scattered  distantly  along  its  skirts, 
to  be  a  part  of  the  city  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  modern  inhabitants  to  the  reliques  of  its  for- 
mer grandeur.  Not  even  the  shadow  of  a  hu- 
man being  crossed  the  waste,  nor  any  building 
appeared,  which  might  be  supposed  to  shelter 
one.  The  deep  tone  of  a  bell,  however,  rolling 
on  the  silence  of  the  night,  announced  the  haunts 
of  man  to  be  not  far  off ;  and  Vivaldi  perceived 
in  the  distance,  to  which  he  was  approaching, 
an  extent  of  lofty  walls  and  towers,  that,  as  far 
as  the  gloom  would  permit  his  eye  to  penetrate, 
bounded  the  horizon.  _JIe  judged  these  to  be 
the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition.  Paulo  pointed 
them  out  at  the  same  moment. — Ah,  signor ! 
said  he  despondingly,  that  is  the  place !  what 
strength !  If  my  old'  lord,  the  Marchcse,  were 
but  to  see  where  we  are  going !  Ah ! 

He  concluded  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  sunk  again 
into  the  state  of  apprehension  and  mute  expecta- 
tion, which  he  had  suffered  from'  the  moment 
that  he  quitted  the  Corso. 

The  carriage,  having  reached  the  walls,  fol- 
lowed their  bendings  to  a  considerable  extent. 
These  walls,  of  immense  height,  and  strength- 
ened by  innumerable  massy  bulwarks,  exhi- 
bited neither  window,  nor  grate,  but  a  vast  and 
dreary  blank  ;  a  small  round  tower  only,  perch- 
ed here  and  there  upon  the  summit  breaking 
their  monotony. 

The  prisoners  passed  what  seemed  to  be  the 
principal  entrance,  from  the  grandeur  of  its  por- 
tal, and  the  gigantic  loftiness  of  the  towers  that 
rose  over  it ;  and  soon  after  the  carriage  stopped 
at  an  arch- way  in  the  walls,  strongly  barricadocd- 
One  of  the  escort  alighted,  and,  having  struck 
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upon  the  bars,  a  folding  door  within  was  imme- 
diately opened,  and  a  man  bearing  a  torch  ap- 
peared behind  thebarricado,  whose  countenance, 
as  he  looked  through  it,  might  have  been  copied 
for  the 

Orim-TUaged,  comfortless  Despair, 
of  the  poet 

No  words  were  exchanged  between  him  and 
the  guard ;  but,  on  perceiving  who  were  with- 
out, ne  opened  the  iron  gate,  and  the  prisoners, 
having  alighted,  passed  with  the  two  officials 
beneath  the  arch,  the  guard  following  with  a 
torch.  They  descendeu  a  flight  of  broad  steps, 
at  the  foot  of  which  another  iron  gate  admitted 
them  to  a  kind  of  hall ;  such,  however,  it  at 
first  appeared  to  Vivaldi,  as  his  eyes  glanced 
through  its  gloomy  extent,  imperfectly  ascer- 
taining it  by  the  lamp,  which  nung  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof.  No  person  appeared,  and  a 
death-like  silence  prevailed ;  for  neither  the  of- 
ficials nor  the  guard  yet  spoke ;  nor  did  any  dis- 
tant sound  contradict  the  notion,  that  they  were 
traversing  the  chambers  of  the  dead.  To  Vi- 
valdi it  occurred,  that  this  was  one  of  the  bu- 
rial vaults  of  the  victims,  who  suffered  in  the 
Inquisition,  and  his  whole  frame  thrilled  with 
horror.  Several  avenues,  opening  from  the 
apartment,  seemed  to  lead  to  distant  quarters  of 
this  immense  fabric,  but  still  no  footstep  whis- 
pering along  the  pavement,  or  voice  murmuring 
through  the  arched  roofs,  indicated  it  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  living. 

Having  entered  one  of  the  passages,  Vivaldi 

Krceiveda  person  clothed  in  black,  and  who 
re  a  lighted  taper,  crossing  silently  in  the  re- 
mote perspective ;  and  he  understood  too  well 
from  his  habit,  that  he  was  a  member  of  this 
dreadful  tribunal. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  seemed  to  reach  the 
stranger,  for  he  turned,  and  then  paused,  while 
the  officers  advanced.  They  then  made  signs  to 
each  other,  and  exchanged  a  few  words,  which 
neither  Vivaldi,  nor  his  servant,  could  under- 
stand, when  the  stranger,  pointing  with  his  ta- 
per along  another  avenue,  passed  away.  Vivaldi 
followed  him  with  his  eyes,  till  a  door  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  passage  opened,  and  he  saw  the 
Inquisitor  enter  an  apartment,  whence  a  great 
light  proceeded,  and  where  several  other  figures, 
habited  like  himself,  appeared  waiting  to  receive 
him.  The  door  immediately  closed ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  imagination  of  Vivaldi  was  affected,  or 
that  the  sounds  were  real,  he  thought,  as  it  clo- 
sed, he  distinguished  half-stifled  groans,  as  of  a 
person  in  agony. 

The  avenue,  through  which  the  prisoners 
passed,  opened,  at  length,  into  an  apartment 
gloomy  like  the  first  they  had  entered,  but  more 
extensive.  The  roof  was  supported  by  arches, 
and  long  arcades  branched  off  from  every  side 
•f  the  chamber,  as  from  a  central  point,  and 
were  lost  in  the  gloom,  which  the  rays  of  the 


small  lamps,  suspended  in  each,  but  feebly  pe- 
netrated. 

They  rested  here,  and  a  person  soon  after  ad- 
vanced, who  appeared  to  be  the  jailor,  into 
whose  hands  Vivaldi  and  Paulo  were  delivered. 
A  few  mysterious  words  having  been  exchanged, 
one  of  the  officials  crossed  the  hall,  and  ascend- 
ed a  wide  stair-case,  while  the  other,  with  the 
jailor  and  the  guard,  remained  below,  as  if 
awaiting  his  return. 

A  long  interval  elapsed,  during  which  the 
stillness  of  the  place  was  sometimes  interrupted 
by  a  closing  door,  and,  at  others,  by  indistinct 
sounds,  which  yet  appeared  to  Vivaldi  like  la- 
mentations and  extorted  groans.  Inquisitors,  in 
their  long  black  robes,  issued,  from  time  to  time, 
from  the  passages,  and  crossed  the  hall  toother 
avenues.  They  eyed  the  prisoners  with  curiosi- 
ty, but  without  pity.  Their  visages,  with  few 
exceptions,  seemed  stamped  with  the  characters 
of  demons.  Vivaldi  could  not  look  upon  the 
grave  cruelty,  or  the  ferocious  impatience,  their 
countenances  severally  expressed,  without  read- 
ing in  them  the  fate  of  some  fellow-creature,  the 
fate,  which  these  men  seemed  going,  even  at  this 
moment,  to  confirm  ;  and,  as  they  passed  with 
soundless  steps,  he  shrunk  from  observation,  as 
if  their  very  looks  possessed  some  supernatural 

Swer,  and  could  have  struck  death.  But  he 
lowed  their  fleeting  figures,  as  they  proceed- 
ed on  their  work  of  horror,  to  where  the  last 
glimmering  ray  faded  into  darkness,  expecting 
to  see  other  doors  of  other  chambers  open  to  re- 
ceive them.  While  meditating  upon  these  hor- 
rors, Vivaldi  lost  every  selfish  consideration  in 
astonishment  and  indignation  of  the  sufferings, 
which  the  frenzied  wickedness  of  man  prepares 
for  man,  who,  even  at  the  moment  of  infliction, 
insults  his  victim  with  assertions  of  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  such  measures.  Is  this  possi- 
ble !  said  Vivaldi  internally.  Can  this  be  in  hu- 
man nature ! — Can  such  horrible  perversion  of 
right  be  permitted  !  Can  man,  who  calls  him- 
self endowed  with  reason,  and  immeasurably 
superior  to  every  other  created  being,  argue 
himself  into  the  commission  of  such  horrible 
folly,  such  inveterate  cruelty,  as  exceeds  all  die 
acts  of  the  most  irrational  and  ferocious  brute ! 
Brutes  do  not  deliberately  slaughter  their  species ; 
it  remains  for  man  only, — man,  proud  of  his  pre- 
rogative of  reason,  and  boasting  of  his  sense  of 
justice, — to  unite  the  roost  terrible  extremes  of 
folly  and  wickedness ! 

Vivaldi  had  been  no  stranger  to  the  existence 
of  this  tribunal;  he  had  long  understood  the 
nature  of  the  establishment,  and  had  often  re- 
ceived particular  accounts  of  its  customs  and 
laws ;  but,  though  he  had  believed  before,  it 
was  now  only  that  conviction  appeared  to  im- 
press his  understanding.  A  new  view  of  hu- 
man nature  seemed  to  burst,  at  once,  upon  his 
mind,  and  he  could  not  have  experienced  great- 
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cr  astonishment,  if  this  had  been  the  first  mo- 
ment in  which  he  had  heard  of  the  institution. 
But,  when  he  thought  of  Ellena,  considered  that 
she  was  in  the  power  of  this  tribunal,  and  that 
it  was  probable  she  was  at  this  moment  with- 
in the  same  dreadful  walls,  grief,  indignation, 
and  despair,  irritated  him  almost  to  frenzy.  He 
seemed  suddenly  animated  with  supernatural 
strength,  and  ready  to  attempt  impossibilities 
for  her  deliverance.  It  was  by  a  strong  effort  for 
self-command,  that  he  forbore  bursting  the 
bonds  which  held  him,  and  making  a  desperate 
attempt  to  seek  her  through  the  vast  extent  of 
these  prisons.  Reflection,  however,  had  not  so 
entirely  forsaken  him,  but  that  he  saw  the  im- 
possibility of  succeeding  in  such  an  effort,  the 
moment  he  had  conceived  it,  and  he  forbore  to 
rush  upon  the  certain  destruction,  to  which  it 
must  have  led.  His  passions,  thus  restrained, 
seemed  to  become  virtues,  and  to  display  them- 
selves in  the  energy  of  his  courage  and  his  for- 
titude. His  soul  became  stem  and  vigorous  in 
despair,  and  his  manner  and  countenance  assu- 
med a  calm  dignity,  which  seemed  to  awe,  in 
some  degree,  even  his  guards.  The  pain  of  his 
wounds  was  no  longer  felt ;  it  appeared  as  if  the 
strength  of  his  intellectual  self  had  subdued  the 
infirmities  of  the  body,  and,  perhaps,  in  these 
moments  of  elevation,  he  could  have  endured 
the  torture  without  shrinking. 

Paulo,  meanwhile,  mute  and  grave,  was 
watchful  of  all  that  passed ;  he  observed  the  re- 
volutions in  his  master's  mind,  with  grief  first, 
and  then  with  surprise,  but  he  could  not  imi- 
tate the  noble  fortitude,  which  now  gave  weight 
and  steadiness  to  Vivaldi's  thoughts.  And  when 
he  looked  on  the  power  and  gloom  around  him, 
and  on  the  visages  of  the  passing  Inquisitors,  he 
began  to  repent,  that  he  had  so  freely  delivered 
his  opinion  of  this  tribunal,  in  the  presence  of 
its  agents,  and  to  perceive,  that  if  he  played  up 
the  kind  of  tune  he  had  threatened,  it  would 
probably  be  the  last  he  should  ever  be  permit- 
ted to  perform  in  this  world. 

At  length,  the  chief  officer  descended  the 
stair-case,  and  immediately  bade  Vivaldi  follow 
him.  Paulo  was  accompanying  his  master,  but 
was  withheld  by  the  guard,  and  told  he  was  to 
be  disposed  of  in  a  different  way.  This  was  the 
moment  of  his  severest  trial ;  he  declared  he 
would  not  be  separated  from  his  master. 

What  did  I  demand  to  be  brought  here  for, 
he  cried,  if  it  was  not  that  t  might  go  shares 
with  the  signor  in  all  his  troubles  t  This  is  not 
a  place  to  come  to  for  pleasure,  I  warrant ;  and 
I  can  promise  ye,  gentlemen,  I  would  not  have 
come  within  an  hundred  miles  of  you,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  ray  master's  sake. 

The  guards  roughly  interrupted  him,  and 
were  carrying  him  away,  when  Vivaldi's  com- 
manding voice  arrested  them.  He  returned  to 
speak  a  few  words  of  consolation  to  his  faithful 


servant,  and,  since  they ' 
take  leave  of  him. 

Paulo  embraced  his  knees,  and,  while  he 
wept,  and  his  words  were  almost  stifled  by  sobs, 
declared  no  force  should  drag  him  from  his  mas- 
ter, while  he  had  life ;  and  repeatedly  appealed 
to  the  guards,  with — What  did  I  demand  to  be 
brough  t  here  for  ?  Did  ever  anybody  come  here 
to  seek  pleasure  ?  What  right  have  you  to  pre- 
vent my  going  shares  with  my  master  in  his 
troubles  ? 

We  do  not  intend  to  deny  you  that  pleasure, 
friend,  replied  one  of  the  guards. 

Don't  you  ?  Then  Heaven  bless  you !  cried 
Paulo,  springing  from  his  knees,  and  shaking 
the  man  by  the  hand  with  a  violence,  that  would 
nearly  have  dislocated  the  shoulder  of  a  person 
less  robust. 

So  come  with  us,  added  the  guard,  drawing 
him  away  from  Vivaldi.  Paulo  now  became  out. 
rageous,  and,  struggling  with  the  guards,  burst 
from  them,  and  again  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  mas- 
ter, who  raised  and  embraced  him,  endeavour- 
ing to  prevail  with  him  to  submit  quietly  to  what 
was  inevitable,  and  to  encourage  him  with  hope. 

I  trust  that  our  separation  will  be  short,  said 
Vivaldi,  and  that  we  shall  meet  in  happier  cir- 
cumstances.   My  innocence  must  soon  appear. 

We  shall  never,  never  meet  again,  signor  roio, 
in  this  world,  said  Paulo,  sobbing  violently,  so 
don't  make  me  hope  so.  That  old  Abbess  knows 
what  she  is  about  too  well  to  let  us  escape ;  or 
she  would  not  have  catched  us  up  so  cunningly 
as  she  did  ;  so  what  signifies  innocence !  O  i  if 
my  old  lord,  the  Marchese,  did  but  know  where 
we  are ! 

Vivaldi  interrupted  him,  and  turning  to  the 
guards  said,  I  recommend  my  faithful  servant 
to  your  compassion ;  he  is  innocent.  It  will 
some  time,  perhaps,  be  in  my  power  to  recom- 
pense you  for  any  indulgence  you  may  allow 
him,  and  I  shall  value  it  a  thousand  times  mure 
highly,  than  any  you  could  shew  to  myself. 

Farewell,  Paulo,  farewell!  Officer,  1  am 

ready. 

O  atay,  signor,  for  one  moment— stay  !  said 
Paulo. 

We  can  wait  no  longer,  said  the  guard,  and 
again  drew  Paulo  away,  who,  looking  pi  teou sly 
after  Vivaldi,  alternately  repeated,  Farewell, 
dear  maestro !  farewell,  dear,  dear  maestro!  and, 
What  did  I  demand  to  be  brought  here  for? 
What  did  I  demand  to  be  brought  here  for  ? 
—what  was  it  for,  if  not  to  go  shares  with  my 
maestro  ?  till  Vivaldi  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
sight  and  of  hearing. 

Vivaldi,  haying  followed  the  officer  up  the 
stair-case,  passed  through  a  gallery  to  an  anti- 
chamber,  where,  being  delivered  into  the  cus- 
tody of  some  persons  in  waiting,  his  conductor 
disappear*  id  beyond  a  folding  door,  that  led  to 
an  inner  apartment  Over  this  door  was  an  in- 
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scription  In  Hebrew  characters,  traced  In  blood 
colour-  Dante'B  inscription  on  the  entrance  of 
the  infernal  regions,  would  have  been  suitable 
to  a  place  where  every  circumstance  and  feature 
seemed  to  say,  Hope,  that  comes  to  all,  comes 
not  here ! 

Vivaldi  conjectured,  that  in  this  chamber  they 
were  preparing  for  him  the  instruments,  whicn 
were  to  extort  a  confession  ;  and  though  he 
knew  little  of  the  regular  proceedings  of  this 
tribunal,  he  had  always  understood,  that  the 
torture  was  inflicted  upon  the  accused  person, 
till  he  made  confession  of  the  crime,  of  which 
he  was  suspected.  By  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, the  innocent  were  certain  of  suffering  longer 
than  the  guilty  ;  for,  as  they  had  nothing  to  con- 
fess, the  Inquisitor,  mistaking  innocence  for  ob- 
stinacy, persevered  in  his  inflictions,  and  it  fre- 
quently Happened  that  he  compelled  the  inno- 
cent to  become  criminal,  and  assert  a  falsehood, 
that  they  might  be  released  from  anguish,  which 
they  could  no  longer  sustain.  Vivaldi  considered 
this  circumstance  undauntedly ;  every  faculty 
of  his  soul  was  bent  up  to  firmness  and  endu- 
rance. He  believed  that  he  understood  the  ex- 
tent of  the  charge  which  would  be  brought 
against  him,  a  charge  as  false,  as  a  specious 
confirmation  of  it  would  be  terrible  in  its  con- 
sequence both  to  Ellena  and  himself.  Yet  every 
art  would  be  practised  to  bring  him  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  having  carried  off  a  nun,  and 
be  knew  also,  that,  since  the  prosecutor  and  the 
witnesses  are  never  confronted  with  the  prisoner 
in  cases  of  severe  accusation,  and  since  their  very 
names  are  concealed  from  blTO,  it  woulcl  be 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  prove  his  innocence. 
But  he  aid  not  hesitate  an  instant  whether  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  Ellena,  determining  rather 
to  expire  beneath  the  merciless  inflictions  of  the 
Inquisitors,  than  to  assert  a  falsehood,  which 
must  involve  her  in  destruction. 

The  officer,  at  length,  appeared,  and,  having 
beckoned  Vivaldi  to  advance,  uncovered  his 
head,  and  bared  his  arms.  He  then  led  him 
forward  through  the  folding  door  into  the  cham- 
ber; having  done  which,  be  immediately  with- 
drew, and  the  door;  which  shut  out  Hope,  closed 
after  him. 

Vivaldi  found  himself  in  a  spacious  apartment, 
where  only  two  persons  were  visible,  who  were 
seated  at  a  large  table,  that  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  room.  They  were  both  habited  in  black  ; 
the  one,  who  seemed,  by  his  piercing  eye,  and 
extraordinary  physiognomy,  to  be  an  Inquisitor, 
wore  on  his  head  a  kind  of  black  turban,  which 
heightened  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  visage ; 
the  other  was  uncovered,  and  his  arms  bared  to 
the  elbows.  A  book,  with  some  instruments  of 
singular  appearance,  lay  before  him.  Round 
the  table  were  several  unoccupied  chairs,  on  the 
backs  of  which  appeared  figurative  signs ;  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  apartment,  a  gigantic  crucifix 


stretched  nearly  to  the  vaulted  roof  ;  and  at  the 
lower  end,  suspended  from  an  arch  in  the  wall, 
was  a  dark  curtain,  but  whether  it  veiled  a  win- 
dow, or  shrouded  some  object  or  person,  neces- 
sary to  the  designs  of  the  Inquisitor,  there  were 
little  means  of  judging.  It  was,  however,  sus- 
pended from  an  arch,  such  as  sometimes  con- 
ceals a  casement,  or  leads  to  a  deep  recess. 

The  Inquisitor  called  on  Vivaldi  to  advance, 
and,  when  he  bad  reached  the  table,  put  a  book 
into  his  hands,  and  bade  him  swear  to  reveal 
the  truth,  and  keep  for  ever  secret  whatever  he 
might  see  or  hear  in  the  apartment. 

Vivaldi  hesitated  to  obey  so  unqualified  a 
command.  The  Inquisitor  reminded  him,  by  a 
look,  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  he  was  absolute 
here ;  but  Vivaldi  still  hesitated.  Shall  I  con- 
sent to  my  own  condemnation  ?  said  he  to  him- 
self. The  malice  of  demons  like  these  may 
convert  the  most  innocent  circumstances  into 
matter  of  accusation,  for  my  destruction,  and  I 
must  answer  whatever  questions  they  choose  to 
ask.  And  shall  I  swear,  also,  to  conceal  what- 
ever I  may  witness  in  this  chamber,  when  I 
know  that  the  most  diabolical  cruelties  are  hour- 
ly practised  here  ? 

The  Inquisitor,  in  a  voice  which  would  have 
made  a  heart  less  fortified  than  was  Vivaldi's 
tremble,  again  commanded  him  to  swear ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  made  a  signal  to  the  person,  who 
sat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  be  an  inferior  officer. 

Vivaldi  was  still  silent;  but  he  began  to  con- 
sider that,  unconscious  as  he  was  of  crime,  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  his  words  to  be  tor- 
tured into  a  self-accusation  ;  and  that,  whatever 
he  might  witness,  no  retribution  would  be  pre- 
vented, no  evil  withheld  bv  the  oath,  which 
bound  him  to  aecresy,  since  nis  most  severe  de- 
nunciation could  avail  nothing  against  the  su- 
preme power  of  this  tribunal.  As  he  did  not 
perceive  any  good  which  could  arise  from  re- 
fusing the  oath,  and  saw  much  immediate  evil 
from  resistance,  he  consented  to  receive  it.  Not- 
withstanding this,  when  he  put  the  book  to  his 
lips,  and  uttered  the  tremendous  vow  prescribed 
to  him,  hesitation  and  reluctance  returned  upon 
his  mind,  and  an  icy  coldness  struck  to  nis 
heart  He  was  so  much  affected,  that  circum- 
stances, apparently  the  most  trivial,  had  at  this 
moment  influence  upon  his  imagination.  As  he 
accidentally  threw  his  eyes  upon  the  curtain, 
which  he  had  observed  before  without  emotion, 
and  now  thought  it  moved,  he  almost  started  in 
expectation  of  seeing  some  person,  an  Inquisitor 
perhaps,  as  terrific  as  the  one  before  him,  or  an 
accuser  as  malicious  as  Schedoni,  steal  from  be- 
hind it 

The  Inquisitor  having  administered  the  oath, 
and  the  attendant  having  noted  it  in  his  book,  the 
examination  began.  After  demanding,  as  is  usu- 
al, the  names  and  titles  of  Vivaldi  and  his  fa* 
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mily,  and  his  place  of  residence,  to  which  he 
fully  replied,  the  Inquisitor 
understood  the  nature  of  the 
which  he  had  been  arrested. 

The  order  for  my  arrestation  informed  rne, 
replied  Vivaldi. 

Look  to  your  words !  said  the  Inquisitor,  and 
remember  your  oath.  What  was  the  ground  of 
accusation  f 

I  understood,  said  Vivaldi,  that  I  'was  accused 
of  having  stolen  a  nun  from  her  sanctuary. 

A  faint  degree  of  surprise  appeared  on  the 
brow  of  the  Inquisitor.  You  confess  it,  then  ? 
he  said,  after  the  pause  of  a  moment,  and  ma- 
king a  signal  to  the  secretary 
noted  Vivaldi's  words. 

I  solemnly  deny  it,  replied  Vivaldi,  the 
sation  is  false  and  malicious. 

Remember  the  oath  you  have  taken !  repeat- 
ed the  Inquisitor,  learn  also,  that  mercy  is  shewn 
to  such  as  make  full  confession ;  but  that  the 
torture  is  applied  to  those,  who  have  the  folly 
and  the  obstinacy  to  withhold  the  truth. 

If  you  torture  me  till  I  acknowledge  the  just- 
ness of  this  accusation,  said  Vivaldi,  I  must  ex- 
pire under  your  inflictions,  for  suffering  never 
shall  comj>ei  me  to  assert  a  falsehood.  It  is  not 
the  truth  which  you  seek ;  it  is  not  the  guilty, 
whom  you  punish;  the  innocent,  having  no 
crimes  to  confess,  are  the  victims  of  your  cruel- 
ty, or,  to  escape  from  it,  become  criminal,  and 
proclaim  a  lie. 

Recollect  yourself,  said  the  Inquisitor,  sternly. 
Vou  are  not  brought  hither  to  accuse,  but  to  an- 
swer accusation.  You  say  you  are  innocent ; 
yet  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  the  charge,  which  is  to  be  urged 
against  you !  How  could  you  know  this,  but 
from  the  voice  of  conscience  ? 

From  the  words  of  your  own  summons,  re- 
plied Vivaldi,  and  from  those  of  your  officials 
who  arrested  me. 

How !  exclaimed  the  Inquisitor,  note  that, 
pointing  to  the  secretary ;  he  says  by  the  words 
of  our  summons ;  now  we  know,  that  you  never 
read  that  summons.  He  says  also  by  the  words 


of  our  officials ; — it  appears,  then,  he  is  igno- 
rant, that  death  would  follow  such  a  breach  of 
confidence. 

It  is  true,  I  never  did  read  the  summons,  re- 
plied Vivaldi,  and  as  true,  that  I  never  asserted 
I  did ;  the  friar,  who  read  it,  told  of  what  it  ac- 
cused me,  and  your  officials  confirmed  the  tes- 
timony. 

No  more  of  this  equivocation  !  said  the  In- 
quisitor :  Speak  only  to  the  question. 

I  will  not  suffer  my  assertions  to  be  misrepre- 
sented, replied  Vivaldi,  or  my  words  to  be  per- 
verted against  myself.  I  have  sworn  to  speak 
the  truth  only  ;  since  you  believe  I  violate  my 
oath,  and  doubt  my  direct  and  simple  words,  I 
will  speak  no  more. 


The  Inquisitor  half  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
his  countenance  grew  paler.  Audacious  heretic  ! 
he  said,  will  you  dispute,  insult,  and  disobey, 
the  commands  of  our  most  holy  tribunal !  You 
will  be  taught  the  consequence  of  your  despe- 
rate impiety.   To  the  torture  with  him ! 

A  stern  smile  was  on  the  features  of  Vivaldi  ; 
his  ejres  were  calmly  fixed  on  the  Inquisitor, 
and  his  attitude  was  undaunted  and  firm.  His 
courage,  and  the  cool  contempt  which  his  looks 
expressed,  seemed  to  touch  his  examiner,  who 
perceived  that  he  had  not  a  common  mind  to 
operate  upon.  He  abandoned,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  terrific  measures,  and,  resuming  his 
usual  manner,  proceeded  in  the  examination. 

Where  were  you  arrested  ? 

At  the  chapel  of  San  Sebastian,  on  the  lake  of 
Celano. 

You  are  certain  as  to  this  ?  asked  the  Inquisi- 
tor ;  you  are  sure  it  was  not  at  the  village  of  Le- 
gano,  on  the  high  road  between  Celano  and 
Home? 

Vivaldi,  while  he  confirmed  his  assertion,  re- 
collected with  some  surprise,  that  Legano  was 
the  place  where  the  guard  had  been  changed, 
and  he  mentioned  the  circumstance.  The  In- 
quisitor, however,  proceeded  in  his  questions, 
without  appearing  to  notice  it.  Was  any  per- 
son arrested  with  you  ? 

You  cannot  be  "ignorant,  replied  Vivaldi,  that 
Signora  di  Rosalba  was  seized  at  the  same  time, 
upon  the  false  charge  of  being  a  nun,  who  had 
broken  her  vows,  and  eloped  from  her  convent ; 
nor  that  Paulo  Mendrico,  my  faithful  servant, 
was  also  made  a  prisoner,  though  upon  what 
pretence  he  was  arrested  I  am  utterly  igno- 
rant. 

The  Inquisitor  remained  for  some  moments 
in  thoughtful  silence,  and  then  inquired  slight- 
ly concerning  the  family  of  Ellena,  and  her 
usual  place  of  residence.  Vivaldi,  fearful  of 
making  some  assertion  that  might  be  prejudicial 
to  her,  referred  him  to  herself ;  but  the  inquiry 
was  repeated. 

She  is  now  within  these  walls,  replied  Vival- 
di, hoping  to  learn  from  the  manner  of  his  ex- 
aminer, whether  his  fears  were  just,  and  can 
answer  these  questions  better  than  myself. 

The  Inquisitor  merely  bade  the  notary  write 
down  her  name,  and  then  remained  for  a  few 
moments  meditating.  At  length,  he  said,  Do 
you  know  where  you  now  are  f 

Vivaldi,  smiling  at  the  question,  replied,  I 
understand  that  I  am  in  the  prisons  of  the  In- 
quisition, at  Rome. 

Do  you  know  what  are  the  crimes  that  sub- 
ject persons  to  the  cognizance  of  the  Holy  O/"- 

Vivaldi  was  silent. 

Your  conscience  informs  you,  and  your  silence 
confirms  vie.  Let  me  admonish  you,  once  more, 
to  make  a  full  confession  of  your  guilt; 
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her,  that  this  Is  a  merctftil  tribunal,  and  shews 

favour  to  such  as  acknowledge  their  crimes. 

Vivaldi  smiled ;  but  the  Inquisitor  proceed- 
ed. 

It  does  not  resemble  some  severe,  yet  just 
courts,  where  immediate  execution  follows  the 
confession  of  a  criminal.  No !  it  is  merciful, 
and  though  it  punishes  guilt,  it  never  applies 
the  torture  but  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  the 
obstinate  silence  of  the  prisoner  requires  such  a 
measure.  You  see,  therefore,  what  you  may 
avoid,  and  what  expect. 

But  if  the  prisoner  has  nothing  to  confess  ? 
said  Vivaldi, — Can  your  tortures  make  him 
guilty?  They  may  force  a  weak  mind  to  be 
guilty  of  falsehood ;  to  escape  present  anguish, 
a  roan  may  unwarily  condemn  himself  to  the 
death !  You  will  find  that  I  am  not  such  an 
one. 

Young  man,  replied  the  Inquisitor,  you  will 
understand  too  soon,  that  we  never  act,  but  up- 
on sure  authority  ;  and  will  wish,  too  lau?,  that 
you  had  made  an  honest  confession.  Your  si- 
lence cannot  keep  from  us  a  knowledge  of  your 
offences ;  we  are  in  possession  of  facts ;  and  your 
obstinacy  can  neither  wrest  from  us  the  truth, 
nor  pervert  it.  Your  most  secret  offences  are  al- 
ready written  on  the  tablets  of  the  Holy  Office  ; 
your  conscience  cannot  reflect  them  more  just- 
ly.— Tremble,  therefore,  and  revere.  But,  un- 
derstand, that,  though  we  have  sufficient  proof 
of  your  guilt,  we  require  you  to  confess ;  and 
that  the  punishment  of  obstinacy  is  as  certain, 
as  that  of  any  other  offence. 

Vivaldi  made  no  reply,  and  the  Inquisitor, 
after  a  momentary  silence,  added,  Was  you  ever 
in  the  church  of  the  Spirito  Santo,  at  Naples  ? 

Before  1  answer  the  question,  said  Vivaldi,  I 
require  the  name  of  my  accuser. 

You  are  to  recollect  that  you  have  no  right  to 
demand  anything  in  this  place,  observed  the  In- 
quisitor, nor  can  you  be  ignorant  that  the  name 
of  the  informer  is  always  kept  sacred  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  accused.  \Vlio  would  venture 
to  do  his  duty,  if  his  name  were  to  be  exposed 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  criminal,  against  whom 
he  informs  ?  It  is  only  in  a  particular  process 
that  the  accuser  is  brought  forward. 

The  names  of  the  witnesses  ?  demanded  Vi- 
valdi.— The  same  justice  conceals  them  also  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  accused,  replied  the  Inqui- 
sitor. 

And  is  no  justice  left  for  the  accused  ?  said 
Vivaldi.  Is  he  to  be  tried  and  condemned  with- 
out being  confronted  with  either  his  prosecutor, 
or  the  witnesses  ? 

Your  questions  are  too  many,  said  the  Inqui- 
sitor, ana  your  answers  too  few.  The  informer 
is  not  also  the  prosecutor ;  the  Holy  Office,  be- 
fore which  the  information  is  laid,  is  the  prose- 
cutor, and  the  dispenser  of  justice  ;  its  public 
accuser  lays  the  circumstances,  and  the  testimo- 


nies of  the  witnesses,  before  the  court.  But  too 
much  of  this.  • 

How  !  exclaimed  Vivaldi,  is  the  tribunal  at 
once  the  prosecutor,  witness,  and  judge  ?  What 
can  private  malice  wish  for  more,  than  such  a 
court  of  justice,  at  which  to  arraign  its  enemy  ? 
The  stiletto  of  the  assassin  is  not  so  sure,  or  so 
fatal  to  innocence.  I  now  perceive,  that  it  avails 
me  nothing  to  be  guiltless ;  a  single  enemy  is 
sufficient  to  accomplish  my  destruction. 

You  have  an  enemy  then  ?  observed  the  In- 
quisitor. 

Vivaldi  was  too  well  convinced  that  he  had 
one,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  proof,  as  to  the 
person  of  this  enemy,  tojustify  him  in  asserting 
that  it  was  Schedoni.  The  circumstance  of  El- 
lena  having  been  arrested,  would  have  compelled 
him  to  suspect  another  person  as  being  at  least 
accessary  to  the  designs  of  the  confessor,  had 
not  credulity  started  in  horror  from  the  suppo- 
sition,  that  a  mother's  resentment  could  possi- 
bly betray  her  son  into  the  prisons  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, though  this  mother  had  exhibited  a  tem- 
per of  remorseless  cruelty  towards  a  stranger, 
who  had  interrupted  her  views  for  that  son. 

You  have  an  enemy  then  ?  repeated  the  In- 
quisitor. 

That  I  am  here  sufficiently  proves  it,  replied 
Vivaldi.  But  I  am  so  little  any  man's  enemy, 
that  I  know  not  whom  to  call  mine. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  you  have  no  enemy, 
observed  the  subtle  Inquisitor,  and  that  this  ac- 
cusation is  brought  against  you  by  a  respecter 
of  truth,  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Roman 
interest. 

Vivaldi  was  shocked  to  perceive  the  insidious 
art,  by  which  he  had  been  betrayed  into  a  de- 
claration apparently  so  harmless,  and  the  cruel 
dexterity  with  which  it  had  been  turned  against 
him:  A  lofty  and  contemptuous  silence  was  all 
that  he  opposed  to  the  treachery  of  his  exami- 
ner, on  whose  countenance  appeared  a  smile  of 
triumph  and  self-congratulation,  the  life  of  a 
fellow-creature  being,  in  his  estimation,  of  no 
comparative  importance  with  die  self-applauses 
of  successful  art ;  the  art,  too,  upon  which  he 
most  valued  himself — that  of  his  profession. 

The  Inquisitor  proceeded,  You  persist,  then, 
in  withholding  the  truth  ?  He  paused,  but  Vi- 
valdi making  no  reply,  he  resumed. 

Since  it  is  evident,  from  your  own  declaration, 
that  you  have  no  enemy,  whom  private  resent- 
ment might  have  instigated  to  accuse  you  ;  and, 
from  other  circumstances,  which  have  occurred 
in  your  conduct,  that  you  are  conscious  of  more 
than  you  have  confessed, — it  appears,  that  the 
accusation,  which  has  been  urged  against  you, 
is  not  a  malicious  slander.  I  exhort  you,  there- 
fore, and  once  more  conjure  you,  by  our  holy 
faith,  to  make  an  ingenuous  confession  of  your 
offences,  and  to  save  yourself  from  the  means, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  enforced  to  obtain 
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a  confession  before  you  r  trial  commences.  1  ad- 
jure vou,  also,  to  consider,  that  by  such  open 
conduct  only,  can  mercy  be  won  to  soften  the 
justice  of  this  most  upright  tribunal. 

Vivaldi,  perceiving  that  it  was  now  necessary 
for  him  to  reply,  once  more  solemnly  asserted 
his  innocence  of  the  crime  alleged  against  him 
in  the  summons,  and  of  the  consciousness  of  any 
act,  which  might  lawfully  subject  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  Holy  Office. 

The  Inquisitor  again  demanded  what  was  the 
crime  alleged,  and  Vivaldi  having  repeated  the 
accusation,  be  again  bade  the  secretary  note  it ; 
as  he  did  which,  Vivaldi  thought  he  perceived 
upon  his  features  something  of  a  malignant  sa- 
tisfaction, for  which  he  knew  not  how  to  ac- 
count. When  the  secretary  had  finished,  Vi- 
valdi was  ordered  to  subscribe  his  name  and 
quality  to  the  depositions,  and  he  obeyed. 

The  Inquisitor  then  bade  him  consider  of  the 
admonition  he  had  received,  and  prepare  either 
to  confess  on  the  morrow,  or  to  undergo  the 
question.  As  he  concluded,  he  gave  a  signal, 
and  the  officer,  who  had  conducted  Vivaldi  into 
the  chamber,  immediately  appeared. 

You  know  your  orders,  said  the  Inquisitor, 
receive  your  prisoner,  and  see  that  they  are 
obeyed. 

The  official  bowed,  and  Vivaldi  followed  him 
from  the  apartment  in  melancholy  silence. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Call  up  the  Spirit  of  the  ocean,  bid 

Him  raise  the  storm !  The  wave*  begin  to  heave, 

To  carl,  to  fbmm :  the  white  surge*  run  far 

Upon  the  dark'ning  water*,  and  mighty 

Sound*  of  strife  are  heard.  Wrapt  in  the  midnight 

Of  the  clouds,  sits  Terror,  meditating 

Woe    Her  doubtful  form  appears  and  fade*. 

Like  the  shaUow  »if  Death,  when  he  mingle* 

With  the  gloom  of  the  sepulchre,  and  broods 

In  lonely  silence.    Her  spirits  are  abroad  ! 

They  do  her  bidding !  Hark,  to  that  shriek  I 

The  echoes  of  the  shore  have  heard  I 

Ellena,  meanwhile,  when  she  had  been  car- 
ried from  the  chapel  of  San  Sebastian,  was  pla- 
ced upon  a  horse  in  waiting,  and,  guarded  by 
the  two  men  who  had  seized  her,  commenced  a 
journey,  which  continued  with  little  interrup- 
tion during  two  nights  and  days.  She  had  no 
means  of  judging  whither  she  was  going,  and 
listened,  in  vain  expectation,  for  the  feet  of 
horses,  and  the  voice  of  Vivaldi,  who,  she  had 
been  told,  was  following  on  the  same  road. 

The  steps  of  travellers  seldom  broke  upon  the 
silence  of  these  regions,  and,  during  the  jour- 
ney, she  was  met  only  by  some  market-people 
passing  to  a  neighbouring  town,  or  now  and 
then  by  the  vine-dressers  or  labourers  in  the 
olive  grounds ;  and  she  descended  upon  the  vast 
plains  of  Apulia,  still  ignorant  of  her  situation. 
An  encampment,  not  of  warriors,  but  of  shep- 


herds, who  were  leading  their  flocks  to  the 
mountains  of  Abruzzo,  enlivened  a  small  tract 
of  these  levels,  which  were  shadowed  on  the 
north  and  east  by  the  mountainous  ridge  of  the 
Garganus,  stretching  from  the  Apennine  far  in- 
to the  Adriatic. 

The  appearance  of  the  shepherds  was  nearly 
as  wild  and  savage  as  that  of  the  men  who  con- 
ducted EUena ;  but  their  pastoral  instruments 
of  flageolets  and  tabors  spoke  of  more  civilized 
feelings,  as  they  sounded  sweetly  over  the  de- 
sert. Her  guards  rested,  and  refreshed  them- 
selves with  goats'  milk,  barley  cakes,  and  al- 
monds, and  the  manners  of  these  shepherds, 
like  those  she  had  formerly  met  with  on  the 
mountains,  proved  to  be  more  hospitable  than 
their  air  had  indicated. 

After  EUena  had  quitted  this  pastoral  camp, 
no  vestige  of  a  human  residence  appeared  for 
several  leagues,  except  here  and  there  the  towers 
of  a  decayed  fortress,  perched  upon  the  lofty 
acclivities  she  was  approaching,  and  half  con- 
cealed in  the  woods.  The  evening  of  the  second 
day  was  drawing  on,  when  her  guards  drew  near 
the  forest,  which  she  had  long  observed  in  the 
distance,  spreading  over  the  many  rising  steeps 
of  the  Gsrganus.  They  entered  by  a  track,  a 
road  it  could  not  be  called,  which  led  among  oaks 
and  gigantic  chesnuts,  apparently  the  growth  of 
centuries,  and  so  thickly  interwoven,  that  their 
branches  formed  a  canopy,  which  seldom  ad- 
mitted the  sky.  The  gloom,  which  they  threw 
around,  and  the  thickets  of  cystus,  juniper,  and 
lenticus,  which  flourished  beneath  the  shade, 
gave  a  character  of  fearful  wildness  to  the  scene. 

Having  reached  an  eminence,  where  the  trees 
were  more  thinly  scattered,  EUena  perceived  the 
forests  spreading  on  all  sides  among  hills  and 
vaUeys,  and  descending  towards  the  Adriatic, 
which  bounded  the  distance  in  front.  The  coast, 
bending  into  a  bay,  was  rocky  and  bold.  Lofty 

Sinnacles,  wooded  to  their  summits,  rose  over 
it  shores,  and  cliffs  of  naked  marble,  of  such 
gigantic  proportions,  that  they  were  awful  even 
at  a  distance,  obtruded  themselves  far  into  the 
waves,  breasting  their  eternal  fury.  Beyond  the 
margin  of  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  eve  could  reach, 
appeared  pointed  mountains,  darkened  with  fo- 
rests, rising  ridge  over  ridge  in  many  succes- 
sions.  EUena,  as  she  surveyed  this  wild  see-  j 
nery,  felt  as  if  she  was  going  into  eternal  ba- 
nishment from  society.    She  was  tranquU,  but  , 
it  was  with  the  quietness  of  exhausted  grief,  not 
of  resignation  ;  and  she  looked  back  upon  the 
past,  and  awaited  the  future,  with  a  kind  of 
out-breathed  despair. 

She  had  travelled  for  some  miles  through  the 
forest,  her  guards  only  now  and  then  uttering 
to  each  other  a  question,  or  an  observation  con- 
cerning the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  bordering  scenery,  since  they  last  passed 
it,  when  night  began  to  close  in  upon  them. 
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Ellena  perceived  her  approach  to  the  sea,  only 
by  the  murmurs  of  it*  surge  upon  the  rocky 
coast,  till,  having  reached  an  eminence,  which 
was,  however,  no  more  than  the  base  of  two 
woody  mountains,  that  towered  closely  over  it, 
she  saw  dimly  its  grey  surface  spreading  in  the 
bay  below.  She  now  ventured  to  ask  how  much 
farther  she  was  to  go,  and  whether  she  was  to 
be  taken  on  board  one  of  the  little  vessels,  ap- 
parently fishing-smacks,  that  she  could  just  dis- 
cern at  anchor. 

You  have  not  far  to  go  now,  replied  one  of 
the  guards,  surlily  ;  you  will  soon  be  at  the  end 
of  your  journey,  and  at  rest. 

They  descended  to  the  shore,  and  presently 
came  to  a  lonely  dwelling,  which  stood  so  near 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  as  almost  to  be  washed 
by  the  waves.  No  light  appeared  at  any  of  the 
lattices  ;  and,  from  the  silence  that  reigned 
within,  it  seemed  to  be  uninhabited.  The  guard 
had  probably  reason  to  know  otherwise,  for  they 
halted  at  the  door,  and  shouted  with  all  their 
strength.  No  voice,  however,  answered  to  their 
call,  and  while  they  persevered  in  efforts  to  rouse 
the  inhabitants,  Ellena  anxiously  examined  the 
i  building,  as  exactly  as  the  twilight  would  per- 
(  mit.    It  was  of  an  ancient  and  peculiar  struc- 
\  ture,  and,  though  scarcely  important  enough  for 
\  a  mansion,  had  evidently  never  been  designed 
'  for  the  residence  of  peasants. 
1    The  walls,  of  unhewn  marble,  were  high,  and 
strengthened  by  bastions ;  and  the  edifice  had 
/  turreted  comers,  which,  with  the  porch  in 
front,  and  the  sloping  roof,  were  falling  fast 
into  numerous  symptoms  of  decay.  The  whole 
building,  with  its  dark  windows  and  soundless 
|  avenues,  had  an  air  strikingly  forlorn  and  soli- 
tary.   A  high  wall  surrounded  the  small  court 
in  which  it  stood,  and  probably  had  once  served 
as  a  defence  to  the  dwelling;  but  the  gates, 
which  should  have  closed  against  intruders, 
could  no  longer  perform  their  office ;  one  of  the 
folds  had  dropped  from  its  fastenings,  and  lay 
on  the  ground  almost  concealed  in  a  deep  bed 
of  weeds,  and  the  other  creaked  on  its  hinges  to 
1  every  blast,  at  each  swing  seeming  ready  to  fol- 
low the  fate  of  its  companion. 

The  repeated  calls  of  the  guard  were,  at 
length,  answered  by  a  rough  voice  from  with- 
in ;  when  the  door  of  the  porch  was  lazily  un- 
barred, and  opened  by  a  man,  whose  visage  was 
so  misery-struck,  that  Ellena  could  not  look  up- 
on it  with  indifference,  though  wrapt  in  misery 
of  her  own.  The  lamp  he  held  threw  a  gleam 
athwart  it,  and  shewed  the  gaunt  ferocity  of  fa- 
mine, to  which  the  shadow  of  his  hollow  eyes 
added  a  terrific  wildness.  Ellena  shrunk  while 
she  gazed.  She  had  never  before  seen  villainy 
and  suffering  so  strongly  pictured  on  the  same 
face,  and  she  observed  him  with  a  degree  of 
thrilling  curiosity,  which  for  a  moment  exclu- 
ded from  her  mind  all  consciousness  of  the  evils 
to  be  apprehended  from  him. 

vol.  x. 


It  was  evident,  that  this  house  had  not  been 
built  for  his  reception;  and  she  conjectured, 
that  he  was  the  servant  of  some  cruel  agent  of 
the  Marchesa  di  Vivaldi. 

From  the  porch,  she  followed  into  an  old  hall, 
ruinous,  and  destitute  of  any  kind  of  furniture. 
It  was  not  extensive  but  lofty,  for  it  seemed  to 
ascend  to  the  roof  of  the  edifice,  and  the  cham- 
bers above  opened  around  it  into  a  corridor. 

Some  half-sullen  salutations  were  exchanged 
between  the  guard  and  the  stranger,  whom  they 
called  Spalatro,  as  they  passed  into  a  chamber, 
where  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  sleeping  on 
a  mattress  laid  in  a  corner.  All  the  other  fur- 
niture of  the  place,  were  two  or  three  broken 
chairs  and  a  table.  He  eyed  Ellena  with  a 
shrewd  contracted  brow,  and  then  looked  signi- 
ficantly at  the  guard,  but  was  silent,  till  he  de- 
sired them  all  to  sit  down,  adding,  that  he  would 
dress  some  fish  for  supper.  Ellena  discovered 
that  this  man  was  the  master  of  the  place  ;  it 
appeared  also  that  he  was  the  only  inhabitant ; 
and,  when  the  guard  soon  after  informed  her 
their  journey  concluded  here,  her  worst  appre- 
hensions were  confirmed.  The  efforts  she  made 
to  sustain  her  spirits,  were  no  longer  successful. 
It  seemed  that  she  was  brought  hither  by  ruf- 
fians, to  a  lonely  house  on  the  sea- shore,  inha- 
bited by  a  man  who  had  "  villain"  engraved  in 
every  hne  of  his  face,  to  be  the  victim  of  inex- 
orable pride,  and  an  insatiable  desire  of  revenge. 
After  considering  these  circumstances,  and  the 
words,  which  had  just  told  her  she  was  to  go 
no  farther,  conviction  struck  like  lightning  up- 
on her  heart ;  and*  believing  she  was  brought 
hither  to  be  assassinated,  horror  chilled  all  her 
frame,  and  her  senses  forsook  her. 

On  recovering,  she  found  herself  surrounded 
by  the  guard  and  the  stranger,  and  she  would 
have  supplicated  for  their  pity,  but  that  she 
feared  to  exasperate  them  by  betraying  her  sus- 
picions. She  complained  of  fatigue,  and  re- 
quested to  be  shewn  to  her  room.  The  men 
looked  upon  one  another,  hesitated,  and  then 
asked  her  to  partake  of  the  fish  that  was  pre- 
paring. But,  Ellena  having  declined  the  invi- 
tation with  as  good  a  grace  as  she  could  assume, 
they  consented  that  she  should  withdraw.  Spa- 
latro, taking  the  lamp,  lighted  her  across  the 
hall,  to  the  corridor  above,  where  he  opened  the 
door  of  a  chamber,  in  which  he  said  she  was  to 
sleep. 

Where  is  my  bed  ?  said  the  afflicted  Ellena, 
fearfully,  as  she  looked  round. 

It  is  there — on  the  floor,  replied  Spalatro, 

C'nting  to  a  miserable  mattress,  over  which 
ng  the  tattered  curtains  of  what  had  once 
been  a  canopy.  If  you  want  the  lamp,  he  add- 
ed, I  will  leave  it,  and  come  for  it  in  a  minute 
or  two. 

Will  you  not  let  me  have  a  lamp  for  the 
night?  she  said,  in  a  supplicating  and  timid 
voice. 

2n 
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For  the  night !  said  the  man  gruffly ;  What ! 
to  set  fire  to  the  house  ? 

Ellena  still  entreated  that  he  would  allow  her 
the  comfort  of  a  light  ? 

Ay,  ay,  replied  Spalatro,  with  a  look  she  could 
not  comprehend,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to 
you,  truly !  You  do  not  know  what  you  ask. 

What  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  said  Ellena,  ea- 
gerly ;  I  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  our  holy 
church,  to  tell  me ! 

Spalatro  stepped  suddenly  back,  and  looked 
upon  her  with  surprise,  but  without  speaking. 

Have  mercy  on  me!  said  Ellena,  greatly 
alarmed  by  his  manner ;  I  am  friendless  and 
without  help ! 

What  do  you  fear  ?  said  the  man,  recovering 
himself ;  and  then,  without  waiting  her  reply, 
added — Is  it  such  an  unmerciful  deed  to  take 
away  a  lamp  ? 

Ellena,  who  again  feared  to  betray  the  extent 
of  her  suspicions,  only  replied,  that  it  would  be 
merciful  to  leave  it,  for  that  her  spirits  were 
low,  and  she  required  light  to  cheer  them  in  a 
new  abode. 

We  do  not  stand  upon  such  conceits  here,  re- 
plied Spalatro,  we  have  other  matters  to  mind. 
Besides,  it's  the  only  lamp  in  the  house,  and  the 
company  below  are  in  darkness  while  I  ani  lo- 
sing time  here.  I  will  leave  it  for  two  minutes, 
and  no  more.  Ellena  made  a  sign  for  him  to 
put  down  the  lamp  ;  and,  when  he  left  the  room, 
she  heard  the  door  barred  upon  her. 

She  employed  these  two  minutes  in  examining 
the  chamber^  and  the  possibility  it  might  afford 
of  an  escape.  It  was  a  large  apartment,  unfur- 
nished, and  unswept  of  the  cobwebs  of  many 
years.  The  only  door  she  discovered  was  the 
one,  by  which  she  had  entered,  and  the  only 
window  a  lattice,  which  was  grated.  Such  pre- 

Earation  for  preventing  escape,  seemed  to  hint 
ow  much  there  might  be  to  escape  from. 
Having  examined  the  chamber,  without  find- 
ing a  single  circumstance  to  encourage  hope,  tri- 
ed the  strength  of  the  bars,  which  she  could  not 
shake,  and  sought  in  vain  for  an  inside  fasten- 
ing to  her  door,  she  placed  the  lamp  beside  it, 
and  awaited  the  return  of  Spalatro.  In  a  few 
moments  he  came,  and  offered  her  a  cup  of  sour 
wine  with  a  shoe  of  bread  ;  which,  being  some- 
what soothed  by  bis  attention,  she  did  not  think 
proper  to  reject. 

Spalatro  then  quitted  the  room,  and  the  door 
was  again  barred.  Left  once  more  alone,  she 
tried  to  overcome  apprehension  by  prayer ;  and 
after  offering  up  her  vespers  with  a  fervent  heart, 
she  became  more  confiding  and  composed. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  she  could  so  far 
forget  the  dangers  of  her  situation,  as  to  seek 
sleep,  however  wearied  she  might  be,  while  the 
door  of  her  room  remained  unsecured  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  ruffians  below ;  and,  as  she 
had  no  means  of  fastening  it,  she  determined  to 
watch  during  the  whole  night.  Thus  left  to  so- 


litude and  darkness,  she  sealed  herself  upon  the 
mattress  to  await  the  return  of  morning,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  sad  reflection ;  every  minute  occur- 
rence of  the  past  day  and  of  the  conduct  of  her 
guards  moved  in  review  before  her  judgment ; 
and,  combining  these  with  the  circumstances  of 
her  present  situation,  scarcely  a  doubt  as  to  the 
fate  designed  for  her  remained.  It  seemed  high- 
ly improbable  that  the  Marchesa  di  Vivaldi  had 
sent  her  hither  merely  for  imprisonment,  since 
she  might  have  confined  her  in  a  convent,  with 
much  less  trouble ;  and  still  more  so,  when  El- 
lena considered  the  character  of  the  Marchesa, 
such  as  she  had  already  experienced  it.  The  ap- 

Ecarance  of  this  house,  and  of  the  man  who  in- 
abited  it,  with  the  circumstance  of  no  woman 
being  found  residing  here,  each  and  all  of  these 
signified,  that  she  was  brought  hither,  not  for 
long  imprisonment,  but  for  death.  Her  utmost 
efforts  for  fortitude,  or  resignation,  could  not 
overcome  the  cold  tremblings,  the  sickness  of 
heart,  the  faintness  and  universsd.honror,  that  as- 
sailed her.  How  often,  with  tears  of  mingled 
terror  and  grief,  did  she  call  upon  Vivaldi — Vi- 
valdi, alas  !far  distant— to  save  her ;  how  often 
exclaim  in  agony,  that  she  should  never,  never 
sec  him  more ! 

She  was  spared,  however,  the  horror  of  belie- 
v  ing  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  Inquisition. 
Having  detected  the  imposition  that  had  been 
practised  towards  hersclt,  and  that  she  was  nei- 
ther on  the  way  to  the  Holy  Office,  nor  conduct- 
ed by  persons  belonging  to  it,  she  concluded, 
that  the  whole  affair  of  Vivaldi's  arrest  had  been 
planned  by  the  Marchesa,  merely  as  a  pretence 
lor  confining  him,  till  she  should  be  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  assistance.   Sue  hoped,  : 
therefore,  that  he  had  only  been  sent  to  some 
private  residence  belonging  to  his  family,  and  . 
that,  when  her  fate  was  decided,  he  would  be  re-  | 
leased,  and  she  be  the  only  victim.    This  was  I 
the  sole  consideration,  that  afforded  any  degree  | 
of  assuagement  to  her  sufferings. 

The  people  below  sat  till  a  late  hour.  She 
listened  often  to  their  distant  voices,  as  they  were 
distinguishable  in  the  pauses  of  the  surge,  that 
broke  loud  and  hollow  on  the  shore ;  and  every 
time  the  creaking  hinges  of  their  room  door  mo- 
ved, apprehended  they  were  coming  to  her.  At 
length,  it  appeared  they  had  left  the  apartment, 
or  had  fallen  asleep  there,  for  a  profound  still- 
ness reigned  whenever  the  murmur  of  the  waves 
sunk.  Doubt  did  not  long  deceive  her,  for,  while 
she  yet  listened,  sbo  distinguished  footsteps  as- 
cending to  the  corridor.    She  heard  them  ap- 

E roach  her  chamber,  and  stop  at  the  door ;  she 
eard  also  the  low  whisperings  of  their  voices,  as 
they  seemed  consulting  on  what  was  to  be  done, 
and!  she  scarcely  ventured  to  draw  breath,  while 
she  intensely  attended  to  them.  Not  a  word, 
however,  distinctly  reached  her,  till,  as  one  of 
thcin  was  departing,  another  called  out  in  a  half 
whisper,  It  is  below  on  the  table,  in  my  girdle ; 
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make  haste.  The  man  came  back,  and  said  some- 
thing in  a  lower  voice,  to  which  the  other  re- 
plied, She  sleeps,  or  Ellena  was  deceived  by  the 
hissing  consonants  of  some  other  words.  He 
then  descended  the  stairs ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
she  perceived  his  comrade  also  pass  away  from 
the  aoor  ;  she  listened  to  his  retreating  steps,  till 
the  roaring  of  the  sea  was  alone  heard  in  their 


EUena's  terrors  were  relieved  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. Considering  the  import  of  the  words,  it 
appeared  that  the  man,  who  had  descended,  was 
gone  for  the  stiletto  of  the  other,  such  an  instru- 
ment being  usually  worn  in  the  girdle,  and  from 
the  assurance,  She  sleeps,  he  seemed  to  fear  that 
his  words  had  been  overheard ;  and  she  listen- 
ed again  for  their  steps,  but  they  came  no  more. 

Happily  for  Ellenas  peace,  she  knew  not  that 
her  chamber  had  a  door,  so  contrived  as  to  open 
without  sound,  by  which  assassins  might  enter 
unsuspectedly  at  any  hour  of  the  night.  Belie- 
ving that  the  inhabitants  of  this  house  had  now 
retired  to  rest,  her  hopes  and  her  spirits  began 
to  revive ;  but  she  was  yet  sleepless  and  watch- 
ful.   She  measured  the  chamber  with  unequal 
steps,  often  starting  as  the  old  boards  shook  and 
groaned  where  she  passed ;  and  often  pausing 
to  listen  whether  all  was  yet  still  in  the  cor- 
ridor.   The  gleam,  which  a  rising  moon  threw 
between  the  bars  of  her  window,  now  began  to 
shew  many  shadowy  objects  in  the  chamber, 
which  she  did  not  recollect  to  have  observed 
while  the  lamp  was  there.  More  than  once,  she 
fancied  she  saw  something  glide  along  towards 
the  place  where  the  mattress  was  laid,  and,  al- 
most congealed  with  terror,  she  stood  still  to 
watch  it ;  but  the  illusion,  if  such  it  was,  dis- 
appeared where  the  moonlight  faded,  and  even 
her  fears  could  not  give  shape  to  it  beyond.  Had 
she  not  known  that  her  chamber-door  remained 
strongly  barred,  shcwoultlhave  believed  this  was 
an  assassin  stealing  to  the  bed,  where  it  might 
be  supposed  she  slept.  Even  now  the  thought 
occurred  to  her,  and  vague  as  it  was,  had  power 
to  strike  an  anguish,  almost  deadly,  through  her 
heart,  while  she  considered  that  her  immediate 
situation  was  nearly  as  perilous  as  the  one  she 
had  imaged.    Again  she  listened,  and  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe ;  but  not  the  lightest  sound  oc- 
curred in  the  pauses  of  the  waves,  and  she  be- 
lieved herself  convinced,  that  no  person  except 
herself  was  in  the  room.    That  she  was  decei- 
ved in  this  belief,  appeared  from  her  unwilling- 
ness to  approach  the  mattress,  while  it  was  yet 
involved  inshade.  Unable  to  over comeher reluc- 
tance, she  took  her  station  at  the  window,  till 
the  strengthening  rays  should  allow  a  clearer 
view  of  the  chamber,  and  in  some  degree  restore 
her  confidence ;  and  she  watched  the  scene  with- 
out as  it  gradually  became  visible.  The  moon, 
rising  over  the  ocean,  shewed  its  restless  surf  ace 
spreading  to  the  wide  horizon,  and  the  waves, 


which  broke  in  foam  upon  the  rocky  beach  be- 
low, retiring  in  long  white  lines  far  upon  the 
waters.  She  listened  to  their  measured  and  so- 
lemn sound,  and,  somewhat  soothed  by  the  so* 
litary  grandeur  of  the  view,  remained  at  the  lat- 
tice till  the  moon  had  risen  high  into  the  hea- 
vens ;  and  even  till  morning  began  to  dawn  up- 
on the  sea,  and  purple  the  eastern  clouds. 

Re-assured  by  the  light  that  now  pervaded 
her  room,  she  returned  to  the  mattress ;  where 
anxiety  at  length  yielded  to  her  weariness,  and 


CHAP.  XIX. 


W  hoa  your  eyes 


Alas  !  why  Ktiaw  you  wo  your  nether  lip  f 
Some  bloody  |i«SBion  «hakcs  vour  verv  frnmc 
Thuw  are  portent* »  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope, 
They  do  not  point  on  inc. 


Ellena  was  awakened  from  profound  sleep> 
by  a  loud  noise  at  the  door  of  her  chamber ; 
when,  starting  from  her  mattress,  she  looked 
around  her  with  surprise  and  dismay,  as  imper- 
fect recollections  of  the  past  began  to  gather  on 
her  mind.  She  distinguished  the  undrawing  of 
iron  bars,  and  then  the  countenance  of  Spalatrc 
at  her  door,  before  she  had  a  clear  remembrance 
of  her  situation — that  she  was  a  prisoner  in  a 
house  on  a  lonely  shore,  and  that  this  man  was 
her  jailor.  Such  sickness  of  the  heart  returned 
with  these  convictions,  such  faintaess  and  ter- 
ror, that,  unable  to  support  her  trembling  frame, 
she  sunk  again  upon  the  mattress,  without  de- 
manding the  reason  of  this  abrupt  intrusion. 

I  have  brought  you  some  breakfast,  said  Spa- 
latro,  if  you  are  awake  to  take  it ;  but  you  seem 
to  be  asleep  yet.  Surely  you  have  had  sleep  suf- 
ficient for  one  night  j  you  went  to  rest  soon 
enough. 

Ellena  made  no  reply,  hut,  deeply  affected  with 
a  sense  of  her  situation,  looked  with  beseeching 
eyes  at  the  man,  who  advanced  holding  forth  an 
oaten  cake  and  a  basin  of  milk. — Where  shall 
I  set  them  ?  said  he ;  you  must  needs  be  glad  of 
them,  since  you  had  no  supper. 

Ellena  thanked  him,  and  desired  he  would  place 
them  on  the  floor,  for  there  was  neither  table  nor 
chair  in  the  room.  As  he  did  this,  she  was  struck  \ 
with  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  which  • 
exhibited  a  strange  mixture  of  archness  and  ma- 
lignity. He  seemed  congratulating  himself  up- 
on his  ingenuity,  and  anticipating  some  occa- 
sion of  triumph  ;  and  she  was  so  much  interested, 
that  her  observation  never  Quitted  him  while  he  * 
remained  in  the  room.  As  nis  eyes  accidentally 
met  hers, he  turned  them  away,  with  the  abrupt- 
ness of  a  person  who  is  conscious  of  evil  inten- 
tions, ami  fears  lest  they  should  be  detected  l 
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nor  once  looked  up  till  he  hastily  left  the  cham-  impracticable,  leaving  Spalatro  to  dispose  of  ber 

ber,  when  she  heard  the  door  secured  as  for-  remains.  All  the  incongruities  she  had  separate- 

merly .  ly  observed  in  their  conduct,  seemed  now  to  har- 

The  impression,  which  his  look  had  left  on  monise  and  unite  in  one  plan;  and  her  death,  de- 
hor mind,  so  wholly  engaged  her  in  conjecture,  signed  by  poison,  and  that  poison  to  be  convey- 
that  a  considerable  time  elapsed,  before  she  re-  ed  in  the  disguise  of  nourishment,  appeared  to 
membered  that  he  had  brought  the  refreshment  have  been  the  object  of  it.  Whether  it  were 
she  so  much  required ;  but,  as  she  now  lifted  it  that  the  strength  of  this  conviction  affected  her 
to  her  tips,  ahorrible  suspicion  arrested  her  hand ;  fancy,  or  that  the  cause  was  real,  Ellens  remera- 
it  wss  not,  however,  before  she  had  swallowed  a  be  ring  at  this  moment  that  she  had  tasted  the 
small  quantity  of  the  milk.  The  look  of  Spa-  milk,  was  seized  with  an  universal  shuddering, 
latro,  which  occasioned  her  surprise,  had  accom-  and  thought  she  felt  that  the  poison  had  been 
panied  the  setting-down  of  the  breakfast,  and  it  sufficiently  potent  to  affect  her,  even  in  the  in- 
occurred  to  her  that  poison  was  infused  in  this  considerable  quantity  she  might  have  taken, 
liquid.  She  was  thus  compelled  to  refuse  the  While  she  was  thus  agitated,  she  disungui&h- 
sustenance,  which  was  become  necessary  to  her,  ed  footsteps  loitering  near  her  door,  and,  atten- 
for  she  feared  to  taste  even  of  the  oaten  cake,  since  tively  listening,  became  convinced,  that  some 
Spalatro  had  offered  it ;  but  the  little  milk  she  person  was  in  the  corridor.  The  steps  moved 
had  unwarily  taken,  was  so  very  small,  that  she  softly,  sometimes  stopping  for  an  instant,  at  if  to 
had  no  apprehension  concerning  it.  allow  time  for  listening,  and  soon  after  passed 

The  day,  however,  was  passed  in  terror,  and  away, 

almost  in  despondency  ;  she  could  neither  doubt  It  is  Spalatro !  said  Ellena  ;  he  believes  that 

the  purpose  for  which  she  had  been  brought  I  have  taken  the  poison,  and  he  comes  to  listen 

hither,  nor  discover  any  possibility  of  escaping  for  my  dying  groans  1  Alas !  he  is  only  come 

from  her  persecutors ;  yet  that  propensity  to  somewhat  too  soon,  perhaps ! 

hope  which  buoys  up  the  human  heart,  even  in  As  this  horrible  supposition  occurred,  the 

the  severest  hours  of  trial,  sustained,  in  some  shuddering  returned  with  increased  violence,  and 

degree,  her  fainting  spirits.  she  sunk,  almost  fainting,  on  the  mattress ;  but 

During  these  miserable  hours  of  solitude  and  the  fit  was  not  of  long  continuance.   When  it 

suspense,  the  only  alleviation  to  her  suffering  gradually  left  her,  and  recollection  revived,  she 

arose  from  a  belief  that  Vivaldi  was  safe,  at  least  perceived,  however,  the  prudence  of  suffering 

from  danger,  though  not  from  grief ;  but  she  Spalatro  to  suppose  she  had  taken  the  beverage 

now  understood  too  much  of  the  dexterous  con-  he  brought  her,  since  such  belief  would  at  least 

trivances  of  the  Marchesa,  his  mother,  to  think  procure  some  delay  of  farther  schemes,  snd  every 

it  was  practicable  for  him  to  escape  from  her  de-  delay  afforded  some  possibility  for  hope  to  rest 

signs,  and  again  restore  her  to  liberty.  upon.   Ellena,  therefore,  poured  through  the 

All  day  Ellena  either  leaned  against  the  bars  bars  of  her  window  the  milk,  which  she  beho- 
of her  window,  lost  in  revery,  while  her  uncon-  ved  Spalatro  had  designed  should  be  fatal  in  its 
scious  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ocean,  whose  consequence. 

murmurs  she  no  longer  heard  ;  or  she  listened  It  was  evening,  when  she  again  fancied  foot- 
for  some  sound  from  within  the  house,  that  might  steps  were  lingering  near  her  door,  and  the  sus- 
assist  her  conjectures,  as  to  the  number  of  per-  picion  was  confirmed,  when,  on  turning  her  eyes, 
sons  below,  or  what  might  be  passing  there.  The  she  perceived  a  shade  on  the  floor,  underneath 
house,  however,  was  profoundly  still,  except  it,  as  of  some  person  stationed  without.  Present- 
when  now  and  then  a  footstep  sauntered  along  a  ly  the  shadow  glided  away,  and  at  the  same  time 
distant  passage,  or  a  door  was  heard  to  close  ;  she  distinguished  departing  steps  treading  cau- 
but  not  the  hum  of  a  single  voice  arose  from  the  tiously. 

lower  rooms,  nor  any  symptom  of  there  being  It  is  he,  said  Ellena ;  he  still  listens  for  my 

more  than  one  person,  besides  herself,  in  the  moans! 

dwelling.  Though  she  had  not  heard  her  form-  This  farther  confirmation  of  his  designs  affect- 

er  guards  depart,  it  appeared  certain  that  they  ed  her  nearly  as  much  as  the  first ;  when  anxi- 

were  gone,  and  that  she  was  left  alone  in  this  ously  turning  her  looks  towards  the  corridor,  the 

place  with  Spalutro.    What  could  be  the  pur-  shadow  again  appeared  beneath  the  door,  but 

port  of  such  a  proceeding,  Ellena  could  not  una-  she  heard  no  step.  Ellena  now  watched  it  with 

gine;  if  her  death  was  designed,  it  seemed  intense  solicitude  and  expectation;  fearing  every 

strange  that  one  person  only  should  be  left  to  the  instant  that  Spalatro  would  conclude  her  doubts 

hazard  of  the  deed,  when  three  must  have  ren-  by  entering  the  room.    And,  O !  when  he  dis- 

dered  the  completion  of  it  certain.   But  this  covers  that  I  live,  thought  she,  what  may  I  not 

surprise  vanished,  when  her  suspicion  of  poison  expectduring  the  first  momentsof  his  disappoint- 

returncd ;  for  it  was  probable,  that  these  men  ment  t  What  less  than  immediat  e  death ! 

had  believed  their  scheme  to  be  already  nearly  The  shadow,  after  remaining  a  few  minutes 

accomplished,  and  had  abandoned  her  to  die  stationary,  moved  a  little,  and  then  glided  away 

"  quickly  returned,  and  a  low 


alone,  in  a  chamber  from  whence  escape  was    as  before.   But  it 
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sound  followed,  as  of  some  person  endeavouring 
to  unfasten  bolts  without  noise.  Ellena  heard 
one  bar  gently  undrawn,  and  then  another ;  she 
observed  the  door  begin  to  move,  and  then  to 
give  way,  till  it  gradually  unclosed,  and  the  face 
of  Spalatro  presented  itself  from  behind  it  With- 
out  immediately  en  tering,  he  threw  a  glance  round 
the  chamber,  as  if  he  wished  to  ascertain  some 
circumstance  before  he  ventured  farther*  His 
look  was  more  than  usually  haggard  as  it  rested 
upon  Ellena,  who  apparendy  reposed  on  her 
mattress. 

Having  gazed  at  her  for  an  instant,  he  ventu- 
red towards  the  bed  with  quick  and  unequal 
steps  ;  his  countenance  expressed  at  once  impa- 
tience, alarm,  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt. 
When  he  was  within  a  few  paces,  Ellena  raised 
herself,  and  he  started  back  as  if  a  sudden  spec- 
tre had  crossed  him.  The  more  than  usual 
wildness  and  wanness  of  hiB  looks,  with  the 
whole  of  his  conduct,  seemed  to  confirm  all  her 
former  terrors  ;  and,  when  he  roughly  asked  her 
how  she  did,  Ellena  had  not  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  answer  that  she  was  ill.  For  some  mo- 
ments, he  regarded  her  with  an  earnest  and  sul- 
len attention,  and  then  a  sly  glance  of  scrutiny, 
which  he  threw  round  the  chamber,  told  her 
that  he  was  inquiring  whether  she  had  taken 
the  poison.  On  perceiving  that  the  basin  was 
empty,  he  lifted  it  from  the  floor,  and  Ellena 
landed  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  passed  over  his 
visage. 

You  have  had  no  dinner,  said  he,  I  forgot 
you ;  but  supper  will  soon  be  ready ;  and  you 
may  walk  up  the  beach  till  then,  if  you  will. 

i  Ellena,  extremely  surprised  and  perplexed  by 
this  offer  of  a  seeming  indulgence,  knew  not 
whether  to  accept  or  reject  it.  She  suspected 
that  some  treachery  lurked  within  it.  The  in- 
vitation appeared  to  be  only  a  stratagem  to  lure 
her  to  destruction,  and  she  determined  to  de- 
cline accepting  it ;  when  again  she  considered, 
that  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
withdraw  her  from  the  chamber,  where  she  was 
already  sufficiently  in  the  power  of  her  perse- 
cutors. Her  situation  could  not  be  more  des- 
perate than  it  was  at  present,  and  almost  any 
change  might  make  it  less  so. 

As  she  descended  from  the  corridor,  and 
passed  through  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  no 
person  appeared  but  her  conductor,*  and  she 
ventured  to  inquire,  whether  the  men  who  had 
brought  her  hither  were  departed.  Spalatro  did 
not  return  an  answer,  but  led  the  way  in  silence 
to  the  court,  and,  having  passed  the  gates,  he 
pointed  toward  the  west,  and  said  she  might 
walk  that  way. 

Ellena  bent  her  course  towards  the  "  many- 
sounding  waves,"  followed  at  a  short  distance 
by  Spalatro,  and,  wrapt  in  thought,  pursued  the 
windings  of  the  shore,  scarcely  noticing  the  ob- 
jects around  her ;  till,  on  passing  the  foot  of  a 
rock,  she  lifted  her  eye*  to  the  scene  that  un- 


folded beyond,  and  observed  some  huts  scatter- 
ed at  a  considerable  distance,  apparently  the  re- 
sidence of  fishermen.  She  could  just  distinguish 
the  dark  sails  of  some  skiffs  turning  the  cliffs, 
and  entering  the  little  bay,  where  the  hamlet 
margined  the  beach ;  but,  though  she  saw  the 
sails  lowered,  as  the  boats  approached  the  shore, 
they  were  too  far  off  to  allow  the  figures  of  the 
men  to  appear.  To  Ellena,  who  had  believed 
that  no  human  habitation,  except  her  prison, 
interrupted  the  vast  solitudes  of  these  forests 
and  shores,  the  view  of  the  huts,  remote  as  they 
were,  imparted  a  feeble  hope,  and  even  some- 
what of  joy.  She  looked  back,  to  observe  whe- 
"  ther  Spalatro  wsj^near  ;  he  was  already  within 
a  few  paces ;  and,  casting  a  wistful  glance  for- 
ward to  the  remote  cottages,  her  heart  sunk 
again. 

It  was  a  lowering  evening,  and  the  sea  was 
dark  and  swelling  ;  the  screams  of  the  sea-birds, 
too,  as  they  wheeled  among  the  clouds  and 
sought  their  high  nests  in  the  rocks,  seemed  to 
indicate  an  approaching  storm.  Ellena  was  not 
so  wholly  engaged  by  selfish  sufferings,  but  that 
she  could  sympathize  with  those  of  others,  and 
she  rejoiced  that  the  fishermen,  whose  boats  she 
had  observed,  had  escaped  the  threatening  tem- 
pest, and  were  safely  sheltered  in  their  little 
homes,  where,  as  they  heard  the  loud  waves 
break  along  the  coast,  they  could  look  with  keen- 
er pleasure  upon  the  social  circle,  and  the  warm 
comforts  around  them.  From  such  considera- 
tions, however,  she  returned  again  to  a  sense  of 
her  own  forlorn  and  friendless  situation. 

Alas  1  said  she,  I  have  no  longer  a  home,  a 
circle  to  smile  welcomes  upon  me  1  I  have  no 
longer  even  one  friend  to  support,  to  rescue  me ! 
I — a  miserable  wanderer  on  a  distant  shore ! 
tracked,  perhaps,  by  the  footsteps  of  the  assas- 
sin, who  at  this  instant  eyes  his  victim  with  si- 
lent watchfulness,  and  awaits  the  moment  of 
opportunity  to  sacrifice  her ! 

Ellena  shuddered  as  she  said  this,  and  turned 
again  to  observe  whether  Spalatro  was  near.  He 
was  not  within  view ;  and,  while  she  wondered, 
and  congratulated  herself  on  a  possibility  of 
escaping,  she  perceived  a  monk  walking  silent- 
ly beneath  the  dark  rocks  that  overbrowed  the 
beach.  His  black  garments  were  folded  round 
him ;  his  face  was  inclined  towards  the  ground, 
and  he  had  the  air  of  a  man  in  deep  medi- 
tation. 

His,  no  doubt,  are  worthy  musings  1  said  El- 
lena, as  she  observed  him,  with  mingled  hope 
and  surprise.  I  may  address  myself,  without 
fear,  to  one  of  his  order.  It  is  probably  as  much 
his  wish,  as  it  is  his  duty,  to  succour  the  un- 
fortunate. Who  could  nave  hoped  to  find  on 
this  sequestered  shore  so  sacred  a  protector !  his 
convent  cannot  be  far  off. 

He  approached,  his  face  still  bent  towards  the 
ground,  and  Ellena  advanced  slowly,  and  with 
trembling  steps,  to  meet  him.  As  he  drew  near, 
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he  viewed  her  askance,  without  lifting  his  head  ;  Whither  go  you,  and  who  are  you  ?  repeated 

but  she  perceived  his  large  eyes  looking  from  the  monk  more  sternly. 

under  the  shade  of  his  cowl,  and  the  upper  part  I  am  an  unhappy  orphan,  replied  Ellena, 

of  his  peculiar  countenance.   Her  confluence  in  sighingdeeply  ;  If  you  are, as  your  habit  denotes, 

his  protection  began  to  fail,  and  she  faltered,  a  friend  to  the  charities,  you  will  regard  me 

unable  to  speak,  and  scarcely  daring  to  meet  his  with  compassion. 

eyes.  The  monk  stalked  past  her  in  silence,  the  Schedoni  was  silent,  and  then  said— Who, 

lower  part  of  his  visage  still  muffled  in  his  dra-  and  what,  is  it  that  you  fear  ? 

pery,  and,  as  he  passed  her,  looked  neither  with  I  fear— even  for  my  life,  replied  Ellens,  with 


curiosity,  nor  surprise.                     <  hesitation. — She  observed  a  darker  shade 

EUena  paused,  and  determined,  when  he  over  his  countenance.   For  your  life !  said"  he, 

should  be  at  some  distance,  to  endeavour  to  make  with  apparent  surprise ;  Who  is  there  that  would 

her  way  to  the  hamlet,  and  throw  herself  upon  think  it  worth  the  taking  ? 

the  humanity  of  its  inhabitants,  rather  than  so-  Ellena  was  struck  with  these  words, 

licit  the  pity  of  this  forbidding  stranger.   But  Poor  insect !  added  Schedoni,  who  would 

in  the  next  moment  she  heard  a  step  behind  crush  thee ! 

her,  and,  on  turning,  saw  the  monk  again  ap-  EUena  made  no  reply ;  she  remained  with  her 

poaching.  He  stalked  by  as  before,  surveying  eyes  fixed  in  amazement  upon  his  face.  There 

her,  however,  with  a  sly  and  scrutinizing  glance  was  something  in  his  manner  of  pronouncing 

from  the  corners  of  his  eyes.  His  air  and  coun-  this,  yet  more  extraordinary  than  in  the  words 

tenance  were  equally  repulsive,  and  still  Ellena  themselves.  Alarmed  by  bis  manner,  and  awed 

could  not  summon  courage  enough  to  attempt  by  the  increasing  gloom  and  swelling  surge, 

engaging  his  compassion ;  but  slirunk  as  from  that  broke  in  thunder  on  the  beach,  she  at 

an  enemy.  There  was  something  also  terrific  in  length  turned  away,  and  again  walked  towards 

the  silent  stalk  of  so  gigantic  a  form ;  it  an-  the  hamlet,  which  was  yet  very  remote, 

nounced  both  power  and  treachery.  He  passed  He  soon  overtook  her ;  when,  rudely  seising 

slowly  on  to  some  distance,  and  disappeared  her  arm,  and  gazing  earnestly  on  her  face,  Who 

among  the  rocks.  is  it  that  you  fear  ?  said  he ;  say  who  ? 

Ellena  turned  once  more  with  an  intention  of  That  is  more  than  I  dare  say,  replied  Ellena,' 

hastening  towards  the  distant  hamlet,  before  scarcely  able  to  sustain  herself. 

Spalatro  should  observe  her,  whose  strange  ab-  Hah  !  is  it  even  so !  said  the  monk,  with  in- 

eence  she  had  scarcely  time  to  wonder  at ;  but  creasing  emotion.   His  visage  now  became  so 

*he  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  suddenly  she  terrible,  that  Ellena  struggled  to  liberate  her 

perceived  the  monk  again  at  her  shoulder.  She  arm,  and  supplicated  that  he  would  not  detain 

started,  and  almost  shrieked ;  while  he  regarded  her.    He  was  silent,  and  still  gazed  upon  her  ; 

her  with  more  attention  than  before.  He  paused  but  his  eyes,  when  she  had  ceased  to  struggle, 

a  moment,  and  seemed  to  hesitate  ;  after  which  assumed  the  fixed  and  vacant  stare  of  a  man, 

he  again  passed  on  in  silence.   The  distress  of  whose  thoughts  have  retired  within  themselves, 

Ellena  increased ;  he  was  gone  the  way  she  had  and  who  is  no  longer  conscious  to 


designed  to  run,  and  she  feared  almost  equally  objects, 
to  follow  him,  and  to  return  to  her  prison.  I  beseech  you  to  release  me !  repeated  Ellena, 
Presently  he  turned,  and  passed  her  again,  and  It  is  late,  and  I  am  far  from  home. 
Ellena  hastened  forward.  But  when,  fearful  of  That  is  true,  muttered  Schedoni,  still  grasp- 
being  pursued,  she  again  looked  back,  she  ob-  ing  her  arm,  and  seeming  to  reply  to  his  own 
served  him  conversing  with  Spalatro.  Theyap-  thoughts,  rather  than  to  her  words, — that  is 
peared  to  be  in  consultation,  while  they  slowly  very  true. 

advanced,  till,  probably  observing  her  rapid  The  evening  is  closing  fast,  continued  Ellena, 

progress,  Spalatro  called  on  her  to  stop,  in  a  and  I  shall  be  overtaken  by  the  storm, 

voice  that  echoed  among  all  the  rocks.    It  was  Schedoni  still  mused,  and  then  muttered — The 

a  voice  which  would  not  be  disobeyed.    She  storm,  say  you  ?  Why  ay,  let  it  come, 

looked  hopelessly  at  the  still  distant  cottages,  As  he  spoke,  he  suffered  her  arm  to  drop,  but 

and  slackened  her  steps.    Presently  the  monk  still  held  it,  and  walked  slowly  towards  the 

again  passed  before  her,  and  Spalatro  hail  again  house.   Ellena,  thus  compelled  to  accompany 

disappeared.    The  frown,  with  which  the  for-  him,  and  yet  more  alarmed  both  by  his  looks, 

now  regarded  Ellena,  was  so  terrific,  that  his  incoherent  answers,  and  his  approach  to  her 


she  shrunk  trembling  back,  though  she  knew  prison,  renewed  her  supplications  and  her  efforts 
him  not  for  her  persecutor,  since  she  had  never  for  liberty,  in  a  voice  of  piercing  distress,  add- 
consciously  seen  Schedoni.  He  was  agitated,  ing,  I  am  far  from  home,  father!  night  is  cora- 
and  his  look  became  darker,  ing  on.    See  how  the  rocks  darken !  J  am  far 

Whither  go  you  ?  said  he,  in  a  voice  that  was  from  home,  and  shall  be  waited  for. 
stifled  by  emotion.  That  is  false,  said  Schedoni,  with  emphasis  ; 

Who  is  it,  father,  that  asks  the  question  ?  and  you  know  it  to  be  so. 


said  Ellena,  endeavouring  to  appear  composed.      Alas !  I  do,  replied  EUena,  with  mingled 
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shame  and  grief,  I  have  no  friends  to  wait  for 
me! 

What  do  those  deserve,  who  deliberately  utter 
falsehoods  ?  continued  the  monk ;  who  deceive 
and  flatter  young  men  to  their  destruction  ? 

Father !  exclaimed  the  astonished  Ellena. 

Who  disturb  the  peace  of  families — who  tre- 
pan, with  wanton  arts,  the  heirs  of  noble  houses 
—-who— hah  !  what  do  such  deserve  ? 

Overcome  with  astonishment  and  terror,  El- 
lens remained  silent.  She  now  understood  that 
Schedoni,  so  far  from  being  likely  to  prove  a 
protector,  was  an  agent  of  ncr  worst,  and,  as 
she  had  believed,  her  only  enemy ;  and  an  ap- 
prehension of  the  immediate  ana  terrible  ven- 
geance, which  such  an  agent  seemed  willing  to 
accomplish,  subdued  her  senses ;  she  tottered, 
and  sunk  upon  the  beach.  The  weight,  which 
strained  the  arm  Schedoni  held,  called  his  at- 
tendon  to  her  situation. 

As  he  gazed  upon  her  helpless  and  faded  form, 
he  became  agi  tated.  He  quitted  it,  and  traversed 
the  beach  in  short  turns,  and  with  hasty  steps, 
came  back  again,  and  bent  over  it— his  heart 
seemed  sensible  to  some  touch  of  pity.  At  one 
moment  he  stepped  towards  the  sea,  and  taking 
water  in  the  hollows  of  his  hands,  threw  it  up- 
on her  face ;  at  another,  seeming  to  regret  that 
he  had  done  so,  he  would  stamp  with  sudden 
fury  upon  the  shore,  and  walk  abruptly  to  a 
distance.  The  conflict  between  his  design  and 
his  conscience  was  strong,  or,  perhaps,  it  was 
only  between  his  passions.  He,  who  had  hi- 
therto been  insensible  to  every  tender  feeling, 
who,  governed  by  ambition  and  resentment,  bad 
contributed,  by  his  artful  instigations,  to  fix 
the  baleful  resolution  of  the  Marchesa  di  Vival- 
di, and  who  was  come  to  execute  her  purpose, 
—even  he  could  not  now  look  upon  the  inno- 
cent, the  wretched  Ellens,  without  yielding  to 
the  momentary  weakness,  as  he  termed  it,  of 
compassion. 

While  he  was  yet  unable  to  baffle'  the  new 
emotion  by  evil  passions,  he  despised  that  which 
conquered  him.  And  shall  the  weakness  of  a 
girl,  said  he,  subdue  the  resolution  of  a  man  ? 
Shall  the  view  of  her  transient  sufferings  un- 
nerve my  firm  heart,  and  compel  me  to  renounce 
the  lofty  plans  I  have  so  ardently,  so  laborious- 
ly imagined,  at  the  very  instant  when  they  are 
changing  into  realities r  Am  I  awake?  Is  one 
spark  of  the  fire,  which  has  so  long  smouldered 
within  my  bosom,  and  consumed  my  peace, 
alive  ?  Or  am  I  tame  and  abject  as  my  fortunes  ? 
hah  !  as  my  fortunes !  Shall  the  spirit  of  my 
family  yield  for  ever  to  circumstances?  The 
question  rouses  it,  and  I  feel  its  energy  revive 
within  me. 

He  sulked  with  hasty  steps  towards  Ellena, 
as  if  he  feared  to  trust  his  resolution  with  a  se- 
cond pause.  He  had  a  dagger  concealed  beneath 
bis  monk's  habit ;  as  he  had  also  an  assassin's 
heart  shrouded  by  his  garments.  He  had  a  dag- 
ger—but he  hesitated  to  use  it ;  the  blood  which 


it  might  spill  would  1m?  observed  by  the  peasants 
of  the  neighbouring  hamlet,  and  might  lead  to  a 
discovery.  It  would  be  safer,  he  considered,  and 
easier,  to  lay  Ellena,  senseless  as  she  was,  in  the 
waves ;  then*  coldness  would  recall  her  to  life, 
only  at  the  moment  before  they  would  suffocate 
her. 

As  he  stooped  to  lift  her,  his  resolution  fal- 
tered again,  on  beholding  her  innocent  face,  and 
in  that  moment  she  moved.  He  started  back, 
as  if  she  could  have  known  his  purpose ;  and 
knowing  it,  could  have  avenged  herself.  The 
water,  which  he  had  thrown  upon  her  face,  had 
gradually  revived  her ;  she  unclosed  her  eyes, 
and,  on  perceiving  him,  shrieked,  and  attempt- 
ed to  rise.  His  resolution  was  subdued,  so  trem- 
blingly fearful  is  guilt  in  the  moment  when  it 
would  execute  its  atrocities.  Overcome  with  ap- 
prehensions, yet  agitated  with  shame  and  indig- 
nation against  himself  for  being  so,  he  gazed  at 
her  for  an  instant  in  silence,  and  then  abruptly 
turned  away  his  eyes  and  left  her.  Ellena  lis- 
tened to  his  departing  steps,  and,  raising  herself, 
observed  him  retiring  among  the  rocks  that  led 
towards  the  house.  Astonished  at  his  conduct, 
and  surprised  to  find  that  she  was  alone,  Ellena 
renewed  all  her  efforts  to  sustain  herself,  till  she 
should  reach  the  hamlet  so  long  the  object  of  her 
hopes ;  but  she  had  proceeded  only  a  few  paces, 
when  Spalatro  again  appeared  swiftly  approach* 
ing.  Her  utmost  exertion  availed  her  nothing  ; 
her  feeble  steps  were  soon  overtaken,  and  El- 
lena perceived  herself  again  his  prisoner.  The 
look,  with  which  she  resigned  herself,  awakened 
no  pity  in  Spalatro,  who  uttered  some  taunting 
jest  upon  the  swiftness  of  her  flight,  as  he  led 
her  back  to  her  prison,  and  proceeded  in  sullen 
watchfulness.  Once  again,  then,  she  entered  the 
gloomy  walls  of  that  fatal  mansion,  nevermore, 
sue  now  believed,  to  quit  them  with  life ;  a  be- 
lief which  was  strengthened,  when  she  remem- 
bered that  the  monk,  on  leaving  her,  had  taken 
the  way  hither ;  for,  though  she  knew  not  how 
to  account  for  his  late  forbearance,  she  could 
not  suppose  that  he  would  long  be  merciful.  He 
appeared  no  more,  however,  as  she  passed  to  her 
chamber,  where  Spalatro  left  her  again  to  soli- 
tude and  terror,  and  she  heard  that  fateful  door 
again  barred  upon  her.  When  his  retreating 
steps  had  ceased  to  sound,  a  stillness,  as  of  the 
grave,  prevailed  in  the  house;  like  the  dead 
calm,  which  sometimes  precedes  the  horrors  of 
a  tempest. 


CHAP.  XX. 

I  am  wtttcd,  and  bend  up 
Each  corporal  feot  to  this  twribte 


Schfdoni  had  returned  from  the  beach  to 
the  house,  in  a  state  of  perturbation,  that  defied 
the  control  of  even  his  own  stern  will.  On  the 
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way  thither  he  met  Spalatro,  whom,  as  he  dis- 
patched him  to  Ellena,  he  strictly  commanded 
not  to  approach  his  chamber  till  he  should  be 
summoned. 

Having  reached  his  apartment,  he  secured 
the  door,  though  not  any  person,  except  him- 
self, was  in  the  house,  nor  any  one  expected, 
but  those  who  he  knew  would  not  dare  to  in- 
trude upon  him.  Had  it  been  possible  to  have 
shut  out  all  consciousness  of  himself,  also,  how 
willingly  would  he  have  done  so !  He  threw 
himself  into  a  chair,  and  remained  for  a  con- 
siderable time  motionless  and  lost  in  thought, 
yet  the  emotions  of  his  mind  were  violent  and 
contradictory.  At  the  very  instant,  when  his 
heart  reproached  him  with  the  crime  he  had 
meditated,  he  regretted  the  ambitious  views  he 
must  relinquish  if  he  failed  to  perpetrate  it,  and 
regarded  himself  with  some  degree  of  contempt 
for  having  hitherto  hesitated  on  the  subject. 
He  considered  the  character  of  his  own  mind 
with  astonishment,  for  circumstances  had  drawn 
forth  traits,  of  which,  till  now,  he  had  no  sus- 
picion. He  knew  not  by  what  doctrine  to  ex- 
plain the  inconsistencies,  the  contradictions,  he 
experienced,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  not  one  of  the 
least  that  in  these  moments  of  direful  and  con- 
flicting passions,  his  reason  could  still  look  down 
upon  their  operations,  and  lead  him  to  a  cool, 
though  brief  examination  of  his  own  nature. 
But  the  subtlety  of  self-love  still  eluded  his  in- 
quiries, and  he  did  not  detect,  that  pride  was, 
even  at  tins  instant  of  self-examination,  and  of 
critical  import,  the  master-spring  of  his  mind. 
In  the  earliest  dawn  of  his  character,  this  pas- 
sion had  displayed  its  predominancy,  whenever 
occasion  permitted,  and  its  influence  had  led  to 
some  of  tne  chief  events  of  his  life. 

The  Count  di  Marinella,  for  such  had  former- 
ly been  the  title  of  the  confessor,  was  the  young- 
er son  of  an  ancient  family,  who  resided  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  near  the  feet  of  the  Tyro- 
lean Alps,  on  such  estates  of  their  ancestors,  as 
the  Italian  wars  of  a  former  century  had  left 
them.  The  portion,  which  he 'had  received  ut 
the  death  of  his  father,  was  not  large,  and  Sche- 
doni  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  improve  his  pa- 
trimony by  slow  diligence,  or  to  submit  to  the 
restraint  and  humiliation,  which  his  narrow  fi- 
nances would  have  imposed.  He  disdained  to 
acknowledge  an  inferiority  of  fortune  to  those, 
with  whom  he  considered  himself  equal  in  rank ; 
and,  as  he  was  destitute  of  generous  feeling  and 
of  sound  judgment,  he  had  not  that  loftiness  of 
soul,  which  is  ambitious  of  true  grandeur.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  satisfied  with  an  ostenta- 
tious display  of  pleasures  and  of  power,  and, 
thoughtless  of  the  consequence  of  dissipation, 
was  contented  with  the  pleasures  of  the  mo- 
ment, till  his  exhausted  resources  compelled 
him  to  pause  and  to  reflect.  He  perceived,  too 
late  for  his  advantage,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  dispose  of  part  of  his  estate,  and  to  con- 


fine himself  to  the  income  of  the  remainder. 
Incapable  of  submitting  with  grace  to  the  re- 
duction, which  his  folly  had  rendered  expedi- 
ent, he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  cunning,  the 
luxuries,  that  his  prudence  had  failed  to  keep, 
and  which  neither  nis  genius  nor  his  integrity 
could  command.  He  withdrew,  however,  from 
the  eyes  of  his  neighbours,  unwilling  to  submit 
his  altered  circumstances  to  their  observation. 

Concerning  several  years  of  his  life,  from  this 
period,  nothing  was  generally  known ;  and, 
when  he  was  next  discovered,  it  was  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Spirito  Santo,  at  Naples,  in  the  ha- 
bit of  a  monk,  and  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Schedoni.  His  air  and  countenance  were  as 
much  altered  as  his  way  of  life ;  his  looks  had 
become  gloomy  and  severe,  and  the  pride,  which 
had  mingled  with  the  gaiety  of  their  former  ex- 

Sression,  occasionally  discovered  itself  under  the 
isguise  of  humility,  but  more  frequently  in 
the  austerity  of  silence,  and  in  the  barbarity 
of  penance. 

The  person  who  discovered  Schedoni,  would 
not  have  recollected  him,  had  not  his  remark- 
able eyes  first  fixed  his  attention,  and  then  re- 
vived remembrance.  As  he  examined  his  fea- 
tures, he  traced  the  faint  resemblance  of  what 
Marinella  had  been,  to  whom  he  made  himself 
known. 

The  confessor  affected  to  have  forgotten  his 
former  acquaintance,  and  assured  him  that  he 
was  mistaken  respecting  himself,  till  the  stran- 
ger so  closely  urged  some  circumstances,  that 
the  former  was  no  longer  permitted  to  dissem- 
ble. He  retired,  in  some  emotion,  with  the 
stranger^  and,  whatever  might  be  the  subject 
of  their  conference,  he  drew  from  him,  before 
he  quitted  the  convent,  a  tremendous  vow,  to 
keep  secret  from  the  brotherhood  his  knowledge 
of  Schedoni's  family,  and  never  to  reveal  with- 
out those  walls,  that  he  had  seen  him.  These 
requests  he  had  urged  in  a  manner,  that  at  once 
surprised  and  awed  the  stranger,  and  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  manifested  the  weight  of 
Schedoni's  fears,  bade  the  former  tremble  for 
the  consequence  of  disobedience ;  and  he  shud- 
dered even  while  he  promised  to  obey.  Of  the 
first  part  of  the  promise  he  was  probably  strict- 
ly observant ;  whether  he  was  equally  so  of  the 
second,  does  not  appear ;  it  is  certain,  that,  after 
this  period,  he  was  never  more  seen,  or  heard 
of,  at  Naples. 

Schedoni,  ever  ambitious  of  distinction,  adapt- 
ed his  manners  to  the  views  and  prejudices  of 
the  society  with  whom  he  resided,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  exact  observers  of  their  out- 
ward forms,  and  almost  a  prodigy  for  self-de- 
nial and  severe  discipline.  He  was  pointed  out 
by  the  fathers  of  the  convent  to  the  juniors  as  a 
great  example,  who  was,  however,  rather  to  be 
looked  up  to  with  reverential  admiration,  than 
with  a  hope  of  emulating  his  sublime  virtues. 
But  with  such  panegyrics  their  friendship  for 
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Schedoni  concluded.  They  found  it  convenient 
to  applaud  the  austerities,  which  they  declined 
to  practise ;  it  procured  them  a  character  for 
sanctity,  and  saved  them  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing it  by  mortifications  of  their  own  ;  but  they 
both  feared  and  hated  Schedoni  for  his  pride 
and  his  gloomy  austerities,  too  much,  to  gratify 
his  ambition  by  anything  farther  than  empty 
praise.  He  had  been  several  years  in  the  socie- 
ty, without  obtaining  any  considerable  advance- 
ment, and  with  the  mortification  of  seeing  per- 
sons, who  had  never  emulated  his  severity,  rai- 
sed to  high  offices  in  the  church.  Somewhat 
too  late  he  discovered,  that  he  was  not  to  ex- 
pect any  substantial  favour  from  the  brother- 
hood, and  then  it  was  that  his  restless  and 
disappointed  spirit  first  sought  preferment  by 
other  avenues.  He  had  been  some  years  con- 
fessor to  the  Marchess  di  Vivaldi,  when  the  con- 
duct of  her  son  awakened  his  hopes,  by  shew- 
ing him,  that  he  might  render  himself  not  only 
useful  but  necessary  to  her,  by  his  counsels.  It 
was  his  custom  to  study  the  characters  of  those 
around  him,  with  a  view  of  adapting  them  to 
his  purjwses,  and,  having  ascertained  that  of 
the  Marchesa,  these  hopes  were  encouraged.  He 
perceived,  that  her  passions  were  strong,  her 
judgment  weak  ;  and  he  understood,  that  if  cir- 
cumstances should  ever  enable  him  to  be  ser- 
viceable in  promoting  the  end,  at  which  any  one 
of  those  passions  might  aim,  his  fortune  would 
be  established. 

At  length,  he  so  completely  insinuated  him- 
self into  her  confidence,  and  became  so  neces- 
sary to  her  views,  that  he  could  demand  his 
own  terms ;  and  this  he  had  not  failed  to  do, 
though  with  all  the  affected  delicacy  and  finesse, 
that  his  situation  seemed  to  require.  An  office 
of  high  dignity  in  the  church,  which  had  long 
vainly  excited  his  ambition,  was  promised  him 
by  the  Marchesa,  who  had  sufficient  influence 
to  obtain  it ;  her  condition  was  that  of  his  preser- 
ving the  honour  of  her  family,  as  she  delicately 
termed  it,  which  she  was  careful  to  make  him 
understand  could  be  secured  only  by  the  death 
of  Ellena.  He  acknowledged,  with  the  Mar- 
chesa, that  the  death  of  this  fascinating  young 
woman  was  the  only  means  of  preserving  that 
honour,  since,  if  she  lived,  they  had  every  evil 
to  expect  from  the  attachment  and  character  of 
Vivaldi,  who  would  discover  and  extricate  her 
from  any  place  of  confinement,  however  obscure 
or  difficult  of  access,  to  which  she  might  be 
conveyed.  How  long  and  how  arduously  the 
confessor  had  aimed  to  oblige  the  Marchesa, 
has  already  appeared.  The  last  scene  was  now  ar- 
rived, and  ne  was  on  the  eve  of  committing  that 
atrocious  act,  which  was  to  secure  the  pride  of 
her  house,  and  to  satisfy  at  once  his  ambition 
and  his  desire  of  vengeance,  when  an  emotion, 
new  and  surprising  to  him,  had  arrested  his  arm, 
and  compelled  his  resolution  to  falter.  But  this 


with  the  object  that  had  awakened  it ;  and  now, 
in  the  silence  and  retirement  of  his  chamber,  he 
had  leisure  to  recollect  his  thoughts,  to  review 
his  schemes,  to  reanimate  his  resolution,  and  to 
wonder  again  at  the  pity,  which  had  almost 
won  him  from  his  purpose.  The  ruling  pas- 
sion of  his  nature  once  more  resumed  its  au- 
thority, and  he  determined  to  earn  the  honour, 
which  the  Marchesa  had  in  store  for  him. 

After  some  cool,  and  more  of  tumultuous, 
consideration,  he  resolved  that  Ellena  should  be 
assassinated  that  night,  while  she  slept,  and  af- 
terwards conveyed  through  a  passage  of  the 
house  communicating  with  the  sea,  into  which 
the  body  might  be  thrown  and  buried,  with  her 
sad  story,  beneath  the  waves.  For  his  own 
sake,  he  would  have  avoided  the  danger  of  shed- 
ding blood,  had  this  appeared  easy ;  Dut  he  had 
too  much  reason  to  know  she  had  suspicions  of 
poison,  to  trust  to  a  Becond  attempt  by  such 
means ;  and  again  his  indignation  rose  against 
himself,  since  by  yielding  to  a  momentary  com* 

Cion,  he  haa  lost  the  opportunity  afforded 
of  throwing  her  unresistingly  into  the 
surge. 

Spalatro,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  was  a 
former  confidant  of  the  confessor,  who  knew, 
too  truly,  from  experience,  that  he  could  be 
trusted,  and  had,  therefore,  engaged  him  to  as- 
sist on  this  occasion.  To  the  hands  of  this  man 
he  consigned  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Ellena, 
himself  recoiling  from  the  horrible  act  he  had 
willed ;  and  intending  by  such  a  step  to  involve 
Spalatro  more  deeply  in  the  guilt,  and. thus 
more  effectually  to  secure  his  secret. 

The  night  was  far  advanced  before  Schedoni's 
final  resolution  was  taken,  when  he  summoned 
Spalatro  to  his  chamber  to  instruct  him  in  his 
office.  He  bolted  the  door,  by  which  the  man 
had  entered,  forgetting  that  themselves  were 
the  only  persons  in  the  house,  except  the  poor 
Ellena,  who,  unsuspicious  of  what  was  conspi- 
ring, and  her  spirits  worn  out  by  the  late  scene, 
was  sleeping  peacefully  on  her  mattress  above. 
Schedoni  moved  softly  from  the  door  he  bad 
secured,  and,  beckoning  Spalatro  to  approach, 
spoke  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  ne  feared  to  be  over- 
heard.— Have  you  perceived  any  sound  from 
her  chamber  lately?  said  he;  Does  she  sleep, 
think  you  ? 

No  one  has  moved  there  for  this  hour  past, 
at  least,  replied  Spalatro ;  I  have  been  watching 
in  the  corridor,  tul  you  called,  and  should  have 
heard  if  she  had  stirred,  the  old  floor  shakes  so 
with  every  step. 

Then  hear  me,  Spalatro,  said  the  confessor. 
I  have  tried,  and  found  thee  faithful,  or  I  should 
not  trust  thee  in  a  business  of  confidence  like 
this.  Recollect  all  I  said  to  thee  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  be  resolute  and  dexterous,  as  I  have 
ever  found  thee. 

Spalatro  listened  in  gloomy  attention,  and  the 
monk  proceeded.— It  is  late ;  go  therefore  to  her 
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chamber;  be  certain  that  Bbc  sleeps.  Take 
this,  he  added,  and  this,  giving  him  a  dagger 
and  a  large  cloak— You  know  how  you  are  to 
use  them. 

He  paused,  and  fixed  his  penetrating  eyes 
on  Spalatro,  who  held  up  the  dagger  in  silence, 
examined  the  blade,  and  continued  to  gaze  up-' 
On  it,  with  a  vacant  stare,  as  if  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  what  he  did. 

You  know  your  business,  repeated  Schedoni, 
authoritatively ;  dispatch !  time  wears,  and  I 
must  set  off  early. 

The  man  made  no  reply. 

The  morning  dawns  already,  said  the  con- 
fessor, still  more  urgently :  Do  you  falter  ?  Do 
you  tremble  ?  Do  I  not  know  you  ? 

Spalatro  put  up  the  poniard  in  his  bosom 
without  speaking,  threw  the  cloak  over  his  arm, 
and  moved  with  a  loitering  step  towards  the 
door. 

Dispatch !  repeated  the  confessor ;  why  do 
you  linger  ? 

I  cannot  say  I  like  this  business,  signor,  said 
Spalatro,  surlily.  I  know  not  why  I  should  al- 
ways do  the  most,  and  be  paid  the  least. 

Sordid  villain  !  exclaimed  Schedoni,  you  are 
not  satisfied  then  ? 

No  more  a  villain  than  yourself,  signor,  re- 
torted the  man,  throwing  down  the  cloak ;  I 
only  do  your  business  ;  and  'tis  you  that  are  sor- 
did, for  you  would  take  all  the  reward,  and  I 
would  only  have  a  poor  man  have  his  dues.  Do 
the  work  yourself,  or  give  roe  the  greater  pro- 
fit. 

Peace !  said  Schedoni,  dare  no  more  to  insult 
me  with  the  mention  of  reward.  Do  you  ima- 
gine I  have  sold  myself !  'Tis  my  will  that  she 
dies ;  this  is  sufficient ;  and  for  you — the  price 
you  have  asked  has  been  granted. 

It  is  too  little,  replied  Spalatro,  and  besides, 
I  do  not  like  the  work.  What  harm  has  she 
done  me  ? 

Since  when  is  it  that  you  have  taken  upon 

Jrou  to  moralize  ?  said  the  confessor ;  and  how 
ong  are  these  cowardly  scruples  to  last  ?  This 
is  not  the  first  time  you  have  been  employed ; 
what  harm  had  others  done  you  ?  You  forget 
that  I  know  you  ;  you  forget  the  past. 

No,  signor,  I  remember  it  too  well ;  I  wish  I 
could  forget ;  I  remember  it  too  well.  I  have 
never  been  at  peace  since.  The  bloody  hand  is 
always  before  me !  and  often  of  a  night,  when 
the  sea  roars,  and  storms  shake  the  house,  they 
have  come,  all  gashed  as  I  left  them,  and  stood 
before  my  bed !  I  have  got  up,  and  run  out  up- 
on the  shore  for  safety. 

Peace !  repeated  the  confessor ;  Where  is  this 
frenzy  of  fear  to  end  ?  To  what  are  these  vi- 
sions, painted  in  blood,  to  lead  ?  I  thought  I 
was  talking  with  a  man,  but  find  I  am  speak- 
ing only  to  a  baby,  possessed  with  his  nurse's 
dreams !  Yet  1  understand  you,— you  shall  be 
satisfied. 


Schedoni,  however,  had  for  once  misunder- 
stood this  man,  when  he  could  not  believe  it 
possible  that  he  was  really  averse  to  execute 
what  he  had  undertaken.  Whether  the  inno- 
cence and  beauty  of  Ellena  had  softened  his 
heart,  or  that  his  conscience  did  torture  him 
for  his  past  deeds,  he  persisted  in  refusing  to 
murder  her.  His  conscience,  or  his  pity,  was 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  however ;  for,  though 
he  refused  to  execute  the  deed  himself,  he  con- 
sented to  wait  at  the  foot  of  a  back  staircase, 
that  communicated  with  Ellena's  chamber,  while 
Schedoni  accomplished  it,  and  afterwards  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  the  body  to  the  shore. — This  is 
a  compromise  between  conscience  and  guilt, 
worthy  of  a  demon,  muttered  Schedoni,  who 
appeared  to  be  insensible  that  he  had  made  the 
same  compromise  with  himself  not  an  hour  be- 
fore ;  and  whose  extreme  reluctance,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  perpetrate,  with  his  own  hand,  what 
he  had  willingly  designed  for  another,  ought  to 
have  reminded  him  of  that  compromise. 

Spalatro,  released  from  the  immediate  office 
of  an  executioner,  endured  silently  the  abusive, 
yet  half-s tided,  indignation  of  the  confessor, 
who  also  bade  him  remember,  that,  though  he 
now  shrunk  from  the  most  active  part  of  this 
transaction,  he  had  not  always  been  restrained, 
in  offices  of  the  same  nature,  by  equal  com- 
punction ;  and  that  not  only  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence, but  his  very  life  itself,  were  at  his 
mercy.  Spalatro  readily  acknowledged  that  it 
was  so ;  and  Schedoni  knew,  too  well,  the  truth 
of  what  he  had  urged,  to.be  restrained  from  his 
purpose,  by  any  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quence of  a  discovery  from  this  ruffian. 

Give  me  the  dagger,  then,  said  the  confessor, 
after  a  long  pause ;  take  up  the  cloak,  and  fol- 
low to  the  staircase.  Let  me  see,  whether  your 
valour  will  carry  you  thus  far. 

Spalatro  resigned  the  stiletto,  and  threw  the 
cloak  again  over  his  arm.  The  confessor  step- 
ped to  the  door,  and,  trying  to  open  it,  It  is 
fastened !  said  he,  in  alarm ;  some  person  has 
got  into  the  house, — it  is  fastened  ! 

That  well  may  be,  signor,  replied  Spalatro, 
calmly,  for  I  saw  you  bolt  it  yourself,  after  I 
came  into  the  room. 

True,  said  Schedoni,  recovering  himself;  that 
is  true. 

He  opened  it,  and  proceeded  along  the  silent 
passages,  towards  the  private  staircase,  often 

( musing  to  listen,  and  then  stepping  more  light- 
y ; — the  terrific  Schedoni,  in  this  moment  of 
meditative  guilt,  feared  even  the  feeble  Ellena. 
At  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  he  again  stopped  to 
listen.— Do  you  hear  anything?  said  he,  in  a 
whisper. 

I  hear  only  the  sea,  replied  the  man. 

Hush !  it  is  something  more !  said  Schedoni, 
that  is  the  murmur  of  voices ! 

They  were  silent.  After  a  pause  of  some  length , 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  voice  of  the  spectres  I  told 
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you  of,  signor,  said  Spalatro,  with  a  sneer. — Give 
roe  the  dagger,  said  Schedoni 

Spalatro,  instead  of  obeying,  now  grasped  the 
arm  of  the  confessor,  who,  looking  at  him  for 
an  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  action,  was 
still  more  surprised  to  observe  the  paleness  and 
horror  of  his  countenance.  His  starting  eyes 
seemed  to  follow  some  object  along  the  passage, 
and  Schedoni,  who  began  to  partake  of  his  feel- 
ings, looked  forward  to  discover  what  occasion- 
ed this  dismay,  but  could  not  perceive  anything 
that  justi&ed  it— What  is  it  you  fear  ?  said  he 
at  length. 

Spalatro's  eyes  were  still  moving  in  horror. 
Do  you  see  nothing  ?  said  he,  pointing.  Sche- 
doni looked  again,  t>ut  did  not  distinguish  any 
object  in  the  remote  gloom  of  the  passage,  whi- 
ther Spalatro's  sight  was  now  fixed. 

Come,  come,  said  he,  ashamed  or  his  own 
weakness,  this  is  not  a  moment  for  such  fan- 
cies. Awake  from  this  idle  dream. 

Spalatro  withdrew  his  eyes,  but  they  retain- 
ed all  their  wildness.  It  was  no  dream,  said 
he,  in  the  voice  of  a  man  who  is  exhausted  by 
pain,  and  begins  to  breathe  somewhat  more 
freely  again.  I  saw  it  as  plainly  as  I  now  see 
you. 

Dotard!  what  did  you  see?  inquired  the  con- 
fessor. 

It  came  before  my  eyes  in  a  moment,  and 
shewed  itself  distinctly  and  outspread. 

What  shewed  itself  ?  repeated  Schedoni. 

And  then  it  beckoned — yes,  it  beckoned  me, 
with  that  blood-stained  finger !  and  glided  away 

down  the  passage,  still  beckoning  till  it  was 

lost  in  the  darkness. 

This  is  very  frenzy !  said  Schedoni,  exces- 
sively agi  tated.  Arouse  yourself,  and  .be  a  man  ! 

Frenzy  !  would  it  were,  signer ;  I  saw  that 
dreadful  hand — I  see  it  now— it  is  there  again ! 
—there ! 

Schedoni,  shocked,  embarrassed,  and  once 
more  infected  with  the  strange  emotions  of  Spa- 
latro, looked  forward,  expecting  to  discover  some 
terrific  object,  but  still  nothing  was  visible  to 
him,  and  he  soon  recovered  himself  sufficiently 
to  endeavour  to  appease  the  fancy  of  this  con- 
science-struck ruffian.  But  Spalatro  was  in- 
sensible to  all  he  could  urge,  and  the  confessor, 
fearing  that  his  voice,  though  weak  and  stilled, 
would  awaken  Ellena,  tried  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  spot,  to  the  apartment  they  had  quit, 
ted. 

The  wealth  of  San  Loretto  should  not  make 
me  go  that  way,  signor,  replied  he,  shuddering 

 that  was  the  way  it  beckoned,  it  %'anished 

that  way ! 

Every  emotion  now  yielded  with  Schedoni  to 
that  of  apprehension,  lest  Ellena,  being  awaken- 
ed, should  make  his  task  more  horrid  by  a 
struggle ;  and  his  embarrassment  increased  at 
each  instant,  for  neither  command,  menace,  nor 
entreaty,  could  prevail  with  Spalatro  to  retire, 


till  the  monk  luckily  remembered  a  door,  which 
opened  beyond  the  staircase,  and  would  conduct 
them  by  another  way  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house.  The  man  consented  so  to  depart,  when 
Schedoni  unlocking  a  suite  of  rooms,  of  which  he 
had  always  kept  the  keys,  they  passed  in  silence 
through  an  extent  of  desolate  chambers,  till 
they  reached  the  one  which  they  had  lately  left. 

Here,  relieved  from  apprehension  respecting 
Ellena,  the  confessor  expostulated  more  freely 
with  Spalatro ;  but  neither  argument,  nor  me- 
nace, could  prevail,  and  the  man  persisted  in 
refusing  to  return  to  the  staircase,  though  pro- 
testing, at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  re- 
main alone  in  any  part  of  the  house ;  till  the 
wine,  with  which  the  confessor  abundantly  sup- 1 
pUed  him,  began  to  overcome  the  terrors  of  his 
imagination.  At  length,  his  courage  was  so 
much  reanimated,  that  he  consented  to  resume 
his  station,  and  await  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
the  accomplishment  of  Schedoni's  dreadful  er- 
rand, with  which  agreement  they  returned  thi- 
ther by  the  way  they  had  lately  passed.  The 
wine,  with  which  Schedoni  also  had  found  it 
necessary  to  strengthen  his  own  resolution,  did 
not  secure  him  from  severe  emotion,  when  he 
found  himself  again  near  Ellena ;  but  he  made 
a  strenuous  effort  for  self-subjection,  as  he  de- 
manded the  dagger  of  Spalatro. 

You  have  it  already,  signor,  replied  the  man. 

True,  said  the  monk ;  ascend  softly,  or  our 
steps  may  awaken  her. 

You  said  I  was  to  wait  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  signor,  while  you  

True,  true,  true !  muttered  the  confessor,  and 
had  begun  to  ascend,  when  his  attendant  de- 
sired him  to  stop. — You  are  going  in  darkness, 
signor,  you  have  forgotten  the  lamp.  I  have 
another  here. 

Schedoni  took  it  angrily,  without  speaking, 
and  was  again  ascending,  when  he  hesitated, 
and  once  more  paused.  The  glare  will  disturb 
her,  thought  he,  it  is  better  to  go  in  darkness. — 

Yet   He  considered,  that  he  could  not 

strike  with  certainty  without  light  to  direct  his 
hand,  and  he  kept  the  lamp,  but  returned  once 
more  to  charge  Spalatro  not  to  stir  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  till  he  called,  and  to  ascend  to 
the  chamber  upon  the  first  signal. 

I  will  obey,  signor,  if  you,  on  vour  part,  will 
promise  not  to  give  the  signal  till  all  is  over. 

I  do  promise,  replied  Schedoni.   No  more ! 

Again  he  ascended,  nor  stopped  till  he  reach- 
ed Ellcna's  door,  where  he  listened  for  a  sound ; 
but  all  was  as  silent  as  if  death  already  reigned 
in  the  chamber.  This  door  was,  from  long  dis- 
use, difficult  to  be  opened ;  formerly  it  would 
have  yielded  without  sound,  but  now  Schedoni 
was  fearful  of  noise  from  every  effort  he  made  "" 
to  move  it.  After  some  difficulty,  however,  it 
gave  way,  and  he  perceived,  by  the  stillness 
within  the  apartment,  that  he  had  not  disturb- 
ed Ellena.    He  sliaded  the  lamp  with  the  door 
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for  a  moment,  while  he  threw  an  inquiring 
glance  forward,  and  when  he  did  venture  far- 
ther, held  part  of  his  dark  drapery  before  the 
light,  to  prevent  the  rays  from  spreading  through 
the  room. 

As  he  approached  the  bed,  her  gentle  breath- 
ings informed  him  that  she  still  slept,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  at  her  side.  She  lay  in 
deep  and  peaceful  slumber,  and  seemed  to  have 
thrown  herself  upon  the  mattress,  after  having 
been  wearied  by  her  griefs ;  for,  though  sleep 
pressed  heavily  on  her  eyes,  their  lids  were  yet 
wet  with  tears. 

While  Schedoni  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  her 
innocent  countenance,  a  faint  smile  stole  over 
it.  He  stepped  back. — She  smiles  in  her  mur- 
derer's face  !  said  he,  shuddering ;  I  must  be 
speedy. 

He  searched  for  the  dagger,  and  it  was  6ome 
time  before  his  trembling  hand  could  disengage 
it  from  the  folds  of  his  garment ;  but,  having 
done  so,  he  again  drew  near,  and  prepared  to 
strike.  Her  dress  perplexed  him ;  it  would  in- 
terrupt the  blow,  and  he  stooped  to  examine 
whether  he  could  turn  her  robe  aside,  without 
waking  her.  As  the  light  passed  over  her  face, 
he  perceived  that  the  smile  had  vanished— the 
visions  of  her  sleep  were  changed,  for  tears  stole 
from  beneath  her  eye-lids,  and  her  features  suf- 
fered a  slight  convulsion.  She  spoke !  Sche- 
doni, apprehending  that  the  light  had  disturbed 
her,  suddenly  drew  back,  and,  again  irresolute, 
shaded  the  lamp,  and  concealed  himself  behind 
the  curtain,  while  he  listened.  But  her  words 
were  inward  and  indistinct,  and  convinced  him 
that  she  still  slumbered. 

His  agitation  and  repugnance  to  strike  in- 
creased with  every  moment  of  delay,  and,  as 
often  as  he  prepared  to  plunge  the  poniard  in 
her  bosom,  a  shuddering  horror  restrained  him. 
Astonished  at  his  own  feelings,  and  indignant 
at  what  he  termed  a  dastardly  weakness,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  argue  with  himself,  and 
his  rapid  thoughts  said,  Do  I  not  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  act  ?  Does  not  what  is  dearer  to 
me  than  existence — does  not  my  consequence 
depend  on  the  execution  of  it  ?  Is  she  nqt  also 
beloved  by  the  young  Vivaldi  ? — have  I  already 
forgotten  the  church  of  the  Spirito  Santo  ?  This 
consideration  reanimated  him,  vengeance  ner- 
ved his  arm,  and,  drawing  aside  the  lawn  from 
her  bosom,  he  once  more  raised  it  to  strike ; 
when,  after  gazing  for  an  instant,  some  new 
cause  of  horror  seemed  to  seize  all  his  frame, 
and  he  stood  for  some  moments  aghast  and  mo- 
tionless like  a  statue.  His  respiration  was  short 
and  laborious,  chilly  drops  stood  on  his  fore- 
head, and  all  his  faculties  of  mind  seemed  sus- 
-    pended.    When  he  recovered,  he  stooped  to 
examine  again  the  miniature,  which  had  occa- 
sioned this  revolution,  and  which  had  lain  con- 
cealed beneath  the  lawn  that  he  withdrew.  The 
terrible  certainty  was  almost  confirmed,  and 


forgetting,  in  his  impatience  to  know  the  truth, 
the  imprudence  of  suddenly  discovering  him- 
self to  EUena  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  and 
with  a  dagger  at  his  feet,  he  called  loudly, 
Awake!  awake!  Say,  what  is  your  name? 
Speak  !  speak  quickly  ! 

EUena,  aroused  by  a  man's  voice,  started  from 
her  mattress,  when,  perceiving  Schedoni,  and, 
by  the  pale  glare  of  the  lamp,  his  haggard  coun- 
tenance, she  shrieked,  and  sunk  back  on  the 
pillow.  She  had  not  fainted,  and,  believing 
that  he  came  to  murder  her,  she  now  exerted 
herself  to  plead  for  mercy.  The  energy  of  her 
feelings  enabled  her  to  rise  and  throw  herself  at 
his  feet.— Be  merciful,  O  father  !  be  merciful ! 
said  she,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

Father !  interrupted  Schedoni,  with  earnest- 
ness ;  and  then,  seeming  to  restrain  himself,  he 
added,  with  unaffected  surprise, — Why  are  you 
thus  terrified  ?— for  he  had  lost  in  new  interests 
and  emotions,  all  consciousness  of  evil  intention, 
and  of  the  singularity  of  his  situation. — What 
do  you  fear  ?  He  repeated. 

Have  pity,  holy  father !  exclaimed  Ellena,  in 
agony. 

Why  do  you  not  say  whose  portrait  that  ia  ? 
demanded  he,  forgetting  that  he  had  not  asked 
the  question  before. 

Whose  portrait  ?  repeated  the  confessor  in  a 
loud  voice. 

Whose  portrait !  said  Ellena,  with  extreme 
surprise. 

Ay,  how  came  you  by  it?  Be  quick — whose 
resemblance  is  it  r 

Why  should  you  wish  to  know  ?  said  El- 
lena. 

Answer  my  question,  repeated  Schedoni,  with 

I  cannot  part  with  it,  holy  father,  replied 
Ellena,  pressing  it  to  her  bosom ;  you  do  not 
wish  me  to  part  with  it  ? 

Is  it  ini]xxssible  to  make  you  answer  my  ques- 
tion ?  said  he,  in  extreme  perturbation,  and 
turning  away  from  her ;  has  fear  utterly  con- 
founded you !  Then,  again  stepping  towards 
her,  and  seizing  her  wrist,  he  repeated  the  de- 
mand in  a  tone  of  desperation. 

Alas !  he  is  dead !  or  I  should  not  now  want 
a  protector,  replied  Ellena,  shrinking  from  his 
grasp,  and  weeping. 

You  trifle,  said  Schedoni,  with  a  terrible  look, 
I  once  more  demand  an  answer — whose  pic- 
ture?— 

Ellena  lifted  it,  gazed  upon  it  for  a  moment, 
and  then  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  said,  This  was 
my  father. 

Your  father !  he  repeated  in  an  inward  voice, 
your  father !  and  shuddering,  turned  away. 

Ellena  looked  at  him  with  surprise.  I  never 
knew  a  father's  care,  she  said,  nor  till  lately  did 
I  perceive  the  want  of  it— But  now — 

His  name  ?  interrupted  the  confessor. 

But  now,  continued  Ellena — if  you  arc  not  a 
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a  father  to  me— to  whom  can  I  look  for  protec- 
tion ? 

His  name  1  repeated  Schedoni,  with  Btemer 
emphasis. 

It  is  sacred,  replied  Ellena,  for  he  was  unfor- 

His  name !  demanded  the  confessor,  furious- 
ly- 

I  have  promised  to  conceal  it,  father.  . 

On  your  life,  I  charge  you  tell  it ;  remember, 
on  your  life ! 

Ellens  trembled,  was  silent,  and  with  sup- 
plicating looks  implored  him  to  desist  from  in- 

Suiry,  but  he  urged  the  question  more  irresisti- 
ly.   His  name,  then,  said  she,  was  Marinella. 
Schedoni  groaned  and  turned  away ;  but  in  a 
few  seconds,  struggling  to  command  the  agita- 
tion that  shatterednis  whole  frame,  he  return- 
ed to  Ellena,  and  raised  her  from  her  knees,  on 
which  she  had  thrown  herself  to  implore  mercy. 
The  place  of  his  residence  ?  said  the  monk. 
It  was  far  from  hence,  she  replied.  But  he 
demanded  an  unequivocal  answer,  and  she  re- 
luctantly gave  one. 

Schedoni  turned  away  as  before,  groaned 
heavily,  and  paced  the  chamber  without  speak- 
ing; while  Ellena,  in  her  turn,  inquired  the 
motive  of  his  questions  and  the  occasion  of  his 
agitation.  But  he  seemed  not  to  notice  any- 
thing she  said,  and,  wholly  given  up  to  his  feel- 
ings, was  inflexibly  silent,  while  he  stalked,  with 
measured  steps,  along  the  room,  and  his  face, 
half  hid  by  his  cowl,  was  bent  towards  the 
ground. 

EUena's  terror  began  to  yield  to  astonishment, 
and  this  emotion  increased,  when,  Schedoni  ap- 
proaching her,  she  perceived  tears  swell  in  his 
eyes,  which  were  fixed  on  hers,  and  his  coun- 
tenance soften  from  the  wild  disorder  that  had 
marked  it.  Still  he  could  not  speak.  At  length 
he  yielded  to  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  and  Sche- 
doni, the  stern  Schedoni,  wept  and  sighed !  He 
seated  himself  on  the  mattress  beside  Ellena, 
took  her  hand,  which  she,  affrighted,  attempted 
to  withdraw,  and,  when  he  could  command  his 

voice,  said,  Unhappy  child !  behold  your 

more  unhappy  father ! — As  he  concluded,  his 
voice  was  overcome  by  groans,  and  he  drew  the 
cowl  entirely  over  his  face. 

My  father!  exclaimed  the  astonished  and 
doubting  Ellena — My  father!  and  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  him.  He  gave  no  reply,  but  when, 
a  moment  after,  he  lifted  his  head,  Why  do  you 
reproach  roe  with  those  looks !  said  the  con- 
scious Schedoni. 

Reproach  you! — reproach  my  father!  re- 
peated Ellena,  in  accents  softening  into  tender- 
ness, Why  should  I  reproach  my  father? 

Why  !  exclaimed  Schedoni,  starting  from  his 
scat,  Great  God ! 

As  he  moved,  he  stumbled  over  the  dagger 
at  his  foot ;  at  that  moment  it  might  be  said  to 
strike  into  his  heart.  He  pushed  it  hastily  from 


eight.  Ellena  had  not  observed  it,  but  she  ob- 
served his  labouring  breast,  his  distracted  looks, 
and  quick  steps,  as  he  walked  to  and  fro  in 
the  chamber;  and  she  asked,  with  the  most 
soothing  accents  of  compassion,  and  looks  of 
anxious  gentleness,  what  made  him  so  unhap- 
py, and  tried  to  assuage  his  sufferings.  They 
seemed  to  increase  with  every  wish  she  ex- 
pressed to  dispel  them;  at  one  moment  he 
would  pause  to  gaze  upon  her,  and  in  the  next 
would  quit  her  with  a  frenzied  start. 

Why  do  you  look  so  piteously  upon  me,  fa- 
ther? Ellena  said.  Why  are  you  so  unhappy  ? 
Tell  me,  that  I  may  comfort  you. 

This  appeal  renewed  all  the  violence  of  re- 
morse and  grief,  and  he  pressed  her  to  his  bo- 
som, and  wetted  her  cheek  with  his  tears.  El- 
lena wept  to  see  him  weep,  till  her  doubts  be- 
gan to  take  alarm.  Whatever  might  be  the 
proofs  that  had  convinced  Schedoni  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  them,  he  had  not  explained 
these  to  her,  and,  however  strong  was  the  elo- 
quence of  nature,  which  she  witnessed,  it  was 
not  sufficient  to  justify  an  entire  confidence  in 
the  assertion  he  had  made,  or  to  allow  her  to 
permit  his  caresses  without  trembling.  She 
shrunk,  and  endeavoured  to  disengage  herself ; 
when,  immediately  understanding  her,  he  said, 
Can  you  doubt  the  cause  of  these  emotions? 
these  signs  of  paternal  affection  ? 

Have  I  not  reason  to  doubt,  replied  Ellena, 
timidly,  since  I  never  witnessed  them  before  ? 

He  withdrew  his  arms,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
earnestly  on  hers,  regarded  her  for  some  mo- 
ments in  expressive  silence. — Poor  innocent ! 
said  he,  at  length,  you  know  not  how  much 

Jrour  words  convey ! — It  is  too  true,  you  never 
lave  known  a  father's  tenderness  till  now .' 

His  countenance  darkened  while  he  spoke, 
and  he  rose  again  from  his  seat.  Ellena,  mean- 
while, astonished,  terrified,  and  oppressed  by  a 
variety  of  emotions,  had  no  power  to  demand 
his  reasons  for  the  belief  that  so  much  agi- 
tated him,  or  any  explanation  of  his  conduct ; 
but  she  appealed  to  the  portrait,  and  endea- 
voured by  tracing  some  resemblance  between 
it  and  Schedoni,  to  decide  her  doubts.  The 
countenance  of  each  was  as  different  in  charac- 
ter as  in  years.  The  miniature  displayed  a 
young  man,  rather  handsome,  of  a  gay  and 
smiling  countenance ;  yet  the  smile  expressed 
triumph,  rather  than  Bwcctncss,  and  his  whole 
air  and  features  were  distinguished  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  superiority  that  rose  even  to  haugh- 
tiness. 

Schedoni,  on  the  contrary,  advanced  in  years, 
exhibited  a  severe  physiognomy,  furrowed  by 
thought,  no  less  than  by  time,  and  darkened 
by  the  habitual  indulgence  of  morose  passions. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  never  smiled  since  the 
portrait  was  drawn ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
painter,  prophetic  of  Schedoni's  future  disposi- 
tion, had  arrested  and  embodied  that  smile,  to- 
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prove  hereafter  thateheerfulncss  had  once  played 
upon  his  features. 

Though  the  expression  was  so  different  be- 
tween the  countenance  which  Schedoni  for- 
merly owned,  and  that  he  now  wore,  the  same 
character  of  haughty  pride  was  visible  in  both  ; 
and  Ellens  did  trace  a  resemblance  in  the  bold 
outline  of  the  features,  but  not  sufficient  to 
convince  her,  without  farther  evidence,  that 
each  belonged  to  the  same  person,  and  that  the 
confessor  had  ever  been  the  young  cavalier  in 
the  portrait.  In  the  first  tumult  of  her  thoughts, 
she  had  not  had  leisure  to  dwell  upon  the  singu- 
larity of  Schedoni  s  visiting  her  at  this  deep 
hour  of  the  night,  or  to  urge  any  questions, 
except  vague  ones,  concerning  the  truth  of  her 
relationship  to  hiin.  But  now,  that  her  mind 
was  somewhat  recollected,  and  that  his  looks 
were  less  terrific,  she  ventured  to  ask  a  fuller 
explanation  of  these  circumstances,  and  his  rea- 
sons for  the  late  extraordinary  assertion. — It  is 
past  midnight,  father,  said  Ellcna ;  you  may 
judge,  then,  how  anxious  I  am  to  learn  what 
motive  led  you  to  my  chamber  at  this  lonely 
hour. 

Schedoni  made  no  reply. 

Did  you  come  to  warn  me  of  danger  ?  she 
continued:  had  you  discovered  the  cruel  de- 
signs of  Spalatro  ?  Ah !  when  1  supplicated  for 
your  compassion  on  the  shore  this  evening,  you 
little  thought  what  perils  surrounded  me J  or 
you  would  

You  say  true !  interrupted  he,  in  a  hurried 
manner,  but  name  the  subject  no  more.  Why 
will  you  persist  in  returning  to  it  ? 

His  words  surprised  Ellena,  who  had  not  even 
alluded  to  the  subject  till  now ;  but  the  return- 
ing wildness  of  his  countenance  made  her  fear- 
ful of  dwelling  upon  the  topic,  even  so  far  as  to 
point  out  his  error. 

Another  deep  pause  succeeded,  during  which 
Schedoni  continued  to  pace  the  room,  some- 
times stopping  for  an  instant  to  fix  his  eyes  on 
Ellena,  and  regarding  her  with  an  earnestness 
that  seemed  to  partake  of  frenzy,  and  then 
gloomily  withdrawing  his  regards,  and  sighing 
heavily,  as  he  turned  away  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  room.  She,  meanwhile,  agitated  with  asto- 
nishment at  his  conduct,  as  well  as  at  her  own 
circumstances,  and  with  the  fear  of  offending 
him  by  farther  questions,  endeavoured  to  sum- 
mon courage  to  solicit  the  explanation  which 
was  so  important  to  her  tranquillity.  At  length 
she  asked,  how  she  might  venture  to  believe  a 
circumstance  so  surprising,  as  that  of  which  he 
had  just  assured  her,  aud  to  remind  him,  that 
he  had  not  yet  disclosed  his  reason  for  admit- 
ting the  belief. 

The  confessor's  feelings  were  eloquent  in  re- 
ply ;  and  when  at  length  they  were  sufficientky 
subdued,  to  permit  him  to  talk  coherently,  he 
mentioned  some  circumstances  concerning  El- 
kna's  family,  that  proved  him,  at  least,  to  nave 


been  intimately  acquainted  with  it ;  and  others, 
which  she  believed  were  known  only  to  fiian- 
chi  and  herself,  that  removed  every  doubt  of  his 
identity. 

This,  however,  was  a  period  of  his  life  too 
big  with  remorse,  horror,  and  the  first  pangs  of 
parental  affection,  to  allow  him  to  converse  long ; 
deep  solitude  was  necessary  for  his  soul.  He 
wished  to  plunge,  where  no  eye  might  restrain 
his  emotions,  or  observe  the  overflowing  anguish 
of  his  heart.  Having  obtained  sufficient  proof 
to  convince  him,  that  Ellena  was  indeed  his 
child,  and  assured  her,  that  she  should  be  re- 
moved from  this  house  on  the  following  day, 
and  be  restored  to  her  home,  he  abruptly  left 
the  chamber. 

As  he  descended  the  staircase,  Spalatro  step- 
ped forward  to  meet  him,  with  the  cloak,  which 
had  been  designed  to  wrap  the  mangled  form  of 
Ellcna,  when  it  should  be  carried  to  the  shore. 
—Is  it  done  ?  said  the  ruffian,  in  a  stifled  voice, 
I  am  ready ;  and  he  spread  forth  the  cloak,  and 
began  to  ascend. 

Hold !  villain,  hold !  said  Schedoni,  lifting; 
up  his  head  for  die  first  time ;  dare  to  enter  that 
chamber,  and  your  life  shall  answer  for  it. 

What !  exclaiiaed  the  man,  shrinking  back 
astonished — will  not  hers  satisfy  you? 

He  trembled  for  the  consequence  of  what  he 
had  said,  when  he  observed  the  changing  coun- 
tenance of  the  confessor.  But  Schedoni  spoke 
not ;  the  tumult  in  his  breast  was  too  great  for 
utterance,  and  he  pressed  hastily  forward.  Spa- 
latro followed.  Be  pleased  to  tell  ine  what  I  am. 
to  do,  said  he,  again  holding  forth  the  cloak. 

A  vaunt !  exclaimed  the  other,  turning  fiercely 
upon  him ;  leave  me. 

How !  said  the  man,  whose  spirit  was  now 
aroused,  has  your  courage  failed  too,  signor  ? 
If  so,  I  will  prove  myself  no  dastard,  though 
you  called  me  one ;  I'll  do  the  business  myself. 

Villain !  fiend !  cried  Schedoni,  seizing  the* 
ruffian  by  the  throat,  with  a  grasp  that  seemed 
intended  to  annihilate  him  ;  when,  recollecting; 
that  the  fellow  was  only  willing  to  obey  the 
very  instructions  he  had  himself  but  lately  de- 
livered to  him,  other  emotions  succeeded  to  that 
of  rage ;  he  slowly  liberated  him,  and  in  accents 
broken,  and  softening  from  sternness,  bade  him, 
retire  to  rest — To-morrow,  he  added,  I  will 
speak  farther  with  you.  As  for  this  night— — 
I  have  changed  my  purpose.    Begone ! 

Spalatro  was  about  to  express  the  indignation, 
which  astonishment  and  fear  had  hitherto  over- 
come, but  his  employer  repeated  his  command 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  closed  the  door  of 
his  apartment  with  violence,  as  he  shut  out  a 
man,  whose  presence  was  become  hateful  to  him. 
He  felt  relieved  by  his  absence,  and  began  to 
breathe  more  freely,  till,  remembering  that  this 
accomplice  had  just  boasted  that  he  was- no  das- 
tard, he  dreaded  lest,  by  way  of  proving  the  as- 
sertion, he  should  attempt  to  commit  the  crime, 
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from  which  he  had  lately  shrunk.  Terrified  at 
the  possibility,  and  even-  apprehending  that  it 
might  already  have  become  a  reality,  he  rushed 
from  the  room,  ami  found  Spalatro  in  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  private  staircase ;  but,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  purpose,  the  situation 
and  looks  of  the  latter  were  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing. At  the  approach  of  Schedoni,  he  turned 
his  sullen  and  malignant  countenance  towards 
him,  without  answering  the  call,  or  the  demand 
as  to  his  business  there  ;  and  with  slow  steps 
obeyed  the  order  of  his  master,  that  he  should 
withdraw  to  his  room.  Thither  Schedoni  fol- 
lowed, and,  having  locked  him  in  it  for  the 
night,  he  repaired  to  the  apartment  of  Ellena, 
which  he  secured  from  the  possibility  of  intru- 
sion. He  then  returned  to  his  own,  not  to  sleep, 
but  to  abandon  himself  to  the  agonies  of  re- 
morse and  horror;  and  he  yet  shuddered  like  a 
man,  who  has  just  recoiled  from  the  brink  of  a 


precipice,  but  who  still 
bis  eye. 


the  gulf  with 
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Ellena,  when  Schedoni  had  left  her,  recol- 
lected all  the  particulars,  which  he  had  thought 
proper  to  reveal  concerning  her  family,  and, 
comparing  them  with  such  circumstances  as  the 
late  Bianchi  had  related  on  the  same  subject, 
she  perceived  nothing  that  was  contradictory  be- 
tween the  two  account*.  But  she  knew  not 
even  yet  enough  of  her  own  story,  to  understand 
why  Bianchi  had  been  silent  as  to  some  parti- 
culars, which  had  just  been  disclosed.  From 
Bianchi  she  had  always  understood,  that  her 
mother  had  married  a  nobleman  of  the  duchy 
of  Milan,  and  of  the  house  of  Marinella ;  that 
the  marriage  had  been  unfortunate ;  and  that 
she  herself,  even,  before  the  death  of  the  coun- 
tess, had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  Bianchi, 
the  only  sister  of  that  lady.  Of  this  event,  or 
of  her  mother,  Ellena  had  no  remembrance ; 
for  the  kindness  of  Bianchi  had  obliterated  from 
her  mind  the  loss  and  the  griefs  of  her  early  in- 
fancy; and  she  recollected  only  the  accident, 
which  had  discovered  to  her,  in  Bianchi 's  cabi- 
net, after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  miniature 
and  the  name  of  her  father.  When  she  had  in- 
quired the  reason  of  this  injunction,  Bianchi 
replied,  that  the  degraded  fortune  of  her  house 
rendered  privacy  desirable ;  and  answered  her 
farther  uucstions  concerning  her  father,  by  re- 
lating, that  he  had  died  while  she  was  an  in- 
fant. The  picture,  which  Ellena  had  discovered, 
Bianchi  had  found  among  the  trinkets  of  the 
departed  Countess,  and  designed  to  present  it  at 


some  future  period  to  Ellena,  when  her  discre- 
tion might  be  trusted  with  a  knowledge  of  her 
family.  This  was  the  whole  of  what  Signora 
Bianchi  had  judged  it  necessary  to  explain, 
though  in  her  last  hours  it  appeared  that  she 
wished  to  reveal  more ;  but  it  was  then  too  late. 

Though  Ellena  perceived,  that  many  circum- 
stances of  the  relations  given  by  Schedoni  and 
by  Signora  Bianchi  coincided,  and  that  none 
were  contradictory  except  that  of  his  death,  she 
could  not  yet  Bubdue  her  amazement  at  this 
discovery,  or  even  the  doubts,  which  occasion- 
ally recurred  to  her  as  to  its  truth.  Schedoni, 
on  the  contrary,  had  not  even  appeared  surpri- 
sed, when  she  assured  him,  that  she  always  un- 
derstood her  father  had  been  dead  many  years ; 
though,  when  she  asked  if  her  mother  too  was 
living,  both  his  distress  and  his  assurances  con- 
firmed the  relation  made  by  Bianchi. 

When  Ellena's  mind  became  more  tranquil, 
she  noticed  again  the  singularity  of  Schedoni's 
visit  to  her  apartment  at  so  sacred  an  hour ;  and 
her  thoughts  glanced  back  involuntarily  to  the 
scene  of  the  preceding  evening  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  the  image  of  her  father  appeared  in  each, 
in  the  terrific  character  of  an  agent  of  the  Mar- 
chesa  di  Vivaldi.  The  suspicions,  however, 
which  she  had  formerly  admitted,  respecting 
his  designs,  were  now  impatiently  rejected,  for 
she  was  less  anxious  to  discover  truth,  than  to 
release  herself  from  horrible  suppositions ;  and 
she  willingly  believed  that  Schedoni,  having 
misunderstood  her  character,  had  only  designed 
to  assist  in  removing  her  beyond  the  reach  of 
Vivaldi.  The  ingenuity  of  hope  suggested  also, 
that,  having  just  heard  from  her  conductors,  or 
from  Spalatro,  some  circumstances  of  her  story, 
he  had  been  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the  relation- 
ship between  them,  and  that  in  the  first  impa- 
tience of  parental  anxiety,  he  had  disregarded 
the  hour,  and  come,  though  at  midnight,  to  her 
apartment  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

While  she  soothed  herself  with  this  explana- 
tion of  a  circumstance,  which  had  occasioned 
her  considerable  surprise,  she  perceived  on  the 
floor  the  point  of  a  dagger  peeping  from  beneath 
the  curtains.  Emotions  almost  too  horrible  to 
be  sustained,  followed  this  discovery ;  she  took 
the  instrument,  and  gazed  upon  it  aghast  and 
trembling,  for  a  suspicion  of  the  real  motive  of 
Schedoni's  visit  glanced  upon  her  mind.  But  it 
was  only  for  a  moment ;  such  a  supposition  was 
too  terrible  to  be  willingly  endured ;  she  again 
believed  that  Spalatro  alone  had  meditated  her 
destruction,  and  she  thanked  the  confessor  as 
her  deliverer,  instead  of  shrinking  from  him  as 
an  assassin.  She  now  understood,  that  Sche- 
doni, having  discovered  the  ruffian'B  design,  had 
rushed  into  the  chamber  to  save  a  stranger  from 
his  murderous  poniard,  and  had  unconsciously 
rescued  his  own  daughter,  when  the  portrait  at 
her  bosom  informed  him  of  the  truth.  With 
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this  conviction  EUena's  eyes  overflowed  with 
gratitude,  and  her  heart  was  hushed  to  peace. 

Schedoni,  meanwhile,  shut  np  in  his  cham- 
ber, was  agitated  by  feelings  of  a  very  opposite 
nature.  When  their  first  excess  was  exhausted, 
and  his  mind  was  calm  enough  to  reflect,  the 
images,  that  appeared  on  it,  struck  him  with 
solemn  wonder.  In  pursuing  Ellena  at  the  cri- 
minal instigation  of  the  Marchess  di  Vivaldi,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  been  persecuting  his  own 
child ;  and,  in  thus  consenting  to  conspire  against 
the  innocent,  he  had  in  the  event  been  only  pu- 
nishing the  guilty,  and  preparing  mortification 
for  himself  on  the  exact  subject,  to  which  he 
had  sacrificed  his  conscience.  Every  step  that 
he  had  taken  with  a  view  of  gratifying  his  am- 
bition was  retrograde,  and,  while  he  had  been 
wickedly  intent  to  serve  the  Marchess  and  him- 
self, by  preventing  the  marriage  of  Vivaldi  and 
Ellena,  he  had  been  laboriously  counteracting 
his  own  fortune.  An  alliance  with  the  illus- 
trious house  of  Vivaldi  was  above  his  loftiest 
hope  of  advancement,  and  this  event  he  had 
himself  nearly  prevented,  by  the  very  means 
which  had  been  adopted,  at  the  expense  of  every 
virtuous  consideration,  to  obtain  an  inferior 
promotion.  Thus,  by  a  singular  retribution,  his 
own  crimes  had  recoiled  upon  himself. 

Schedoni  perceived  the  many  obstacles  which 
lay  between  him  and  his  newly  awakened  hopes, 
and  that  much  was  to  be  overcome,  before  those 
nuptials  could  be  publicly  solemnized,  which 
he  was  now  still  more  anxious  to  promote,  than 
he  had  lately  been  to  prevent.  The  approba- 
tion of  the  Marchesa  was,  at  least,  desirable, 
for  she  had  much  at  her  disposal,  and  without 
it,  though  his  daughter  might  be  the  wife  of 
Vivaldi,  he  himself  would  be  no  otherwise  be- 
nefited at  present  than  by  the  honour  of  the 
connexion.  He  had  some-peculiar  reasons  for 
believing,  that  her  consent  might  be  obtained, 
and,  though  there  was  hazard  in  delaying  the 
nuptials  till  such  an  experiment  had  been  made, 
he  resolved  to  encounter  it,  rather  than  forbear 
to  solicit  her  concurrence.  But,  if  the  Marchesa 
should  prove  inexorable,  he  determined  to  be- 
stow the  hand  of  Ellena  without  her  knowledge, 
and,  in  doing  so,  he  well  knew  that  he  incurred 
little  danger  from  her  resentment,  since  he  had 
secrets  in  his  possession,  the  consciousness  of 
which  must  awe  her  into  a  speedy  neutrality. 
The  consent  of  the  Marchese,  as  he  despaired 
of  obtaining  it,  he  did  not  mean  to  solicit ;  and 
the  influence  of  the  Marchesa  was  such,  that 
Schedoni  did  not  regard  that  as  essential. 

The  first  steps,  however,  to  be  taken,  were 
those,  that  might  release  Vivaldi  from  the  In- 
quisition, the  tremendous  prison,  into  which 
Schedoni  himself,  little  foreseeing  that  he  should 
so  soon  wish  for  his  liberation,  had  caused  him 
to  be  thrown.  He  had  always  understood,  in- 
deed, that,  if  the  informer  forbore  to  appear 
against  the  accused  in  this  court,  the  latter 


would  of  course  be  liberated  ;  and  he  also  be- 
lieved that  Vivaldi's  freedom  could  be  obtained, 
whenever  he  should  think  proper  to  apply  to  a 
person  at  Naples,  whom  he  knew  to  be  connect- 
ed with  the  Holy  Office  of  Rome.  How  much 
the  confessor  had  suffered  his  wishes  to  deceive 
him,  may  appear  hereafter.  His  motives,  for 
having  thus  confined  Vivaldi,  were  partly  those 
of  self-defence.  He  dreaded  the  discovery  and 
the  vengeance,  which  might  follow  the  loss  of 
Ellena,  should  Vivaldi  be  at  liberty  immediately 
to  pursue  his  inquiries.  But  he  believed,  that 
all  trace  of  her  must  be  lost,  after  a  few  weeks 
had  elapsed,  and  that  Vivaldi's  sufferings  from 
confinement  in  the  Inquisition  would  have  given 
interests  to  his  mind,  which  must  weaken  the 
one  he  felt  for  Ellena.  Yet,  though  in  this  in- 
stance self-defence  had  been  a  principal  motive 
with  Schedoni,  a  desire  of  revenging  the  insult 
he  had  received  in  the  church  of  the  Spirito 
Santo,  and  all  the  consequent  mortifications  he 
experienced,  had  been  a  second;  and,  such  was 
the  blackness  of  his  hatred  and  the  avarice  of 
his  revenge,  that  he  had  not  considered  the  suf- 
fering, which  the  loss  of  Ellena  would  occasion 
Vivaldi,  as  sufficient  retaliation. 

In  adopting  a  mode  of  punishment  so  extra- 
ordinary as  that  of  imprisonment  in  the  Inqui- 
sition, it  appears,  therefore,  that  Schedoni  was 
influenced,  partly  by  the  difficulty  of  otherwise 
confining  Vivaldi,  during  the  period  for  which 
confinement  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
success  of  his  own  schemes,  and  partly  by  a  de- 
sire of  inflicting  the  tortures  of  terror.  He  had 
also  been  encouraged  by  his  discovery  of  this 
opportunity  for  conferring  new  obligations  on 
the  Marchesa.  The  very  conduct,  that  muBt  have 
appeared  to  the  first  glance  of  an  honest  mind 
fatal  to  his  interests,  he  thought  might  be  ren- 
dered beneficial  to  them,  and  that  his  dexterity 
could  so  command  the  business,  as  that  the 
Marchesa  should  eventually  thank  him  as  the 
deliverer  of  her  son,  instead  of  discovering  and 
execrating  him  as  his  accuser ;  a  scheme  favour- 
ed by  the  unjust  and  cruel  rule  enacted  by  the 
tribunal  he  approached,  which  permitted  sno- 
nymous  lntormers. 

To  procure  the  arrestation  of  Vivaldi,  it  had 
been  only  necessary  to  send  a  written  accusa- 
tion, without  a  name,  to  the  Holy  Office,  with  a 
mention  of  the  place  where  the  accused  person 
might  be  seizeu  ;  but  the  suffering  in  consc- 

auence  of  this  did  not  always  proceed  farther 
lan  the  question,  since,  if  the  informer  failed 
to  discover  himself  to^he  Inquisitors,  the  pri- 
soner, after  many  examinations,  was  released, 
unless  he  happened  unwarily  to  criminate  him- 
self. Schedoni,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  prose- 
cute, believed,  therefore,  that  Vivaldi  would  of 
course  be  discharged  after  a  certain  period  ;  and 
supposing  it  also  utterly  impossible  tnat  he  could 
ever  discover  his  accuser,  the  confessor  deter- 
mined to  appear  anxious  and  active  in  effecting 
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his  release.  This  character  of  a  deliverer,  he 
knew  he  should  be  the  better  enabled  to  support 
by  means  of  a  person  officially  connected  with 
the  Holy  Office,  who  had  already  unconsciously 
assisted  his  views.    In  the  apartment  of  this 
man,  Schedoni  had  accidentally  seen  a  formula 
of  arrestation  against  a  person  suspected  of  he* 
resy,  the  view  of  which  nad  not  only  suggested 
to  him  the  plan  he  had  since  adopted,  but  had 
in  some  degree  assisted  him  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect.  He  had  seen  the  scroll  only  for  a  short 
time,  but  his  observations  were  so  minute,  and 
his  memory  so  clear,  that  he  was  able  to  copy 
it  with  at  least  sufficient  exactness  to  impose 
upon  the  Benedictine  priest,  who  had,  perhaps, 
seldom  or  never  seen  a  real  instrument  of  this 
kind.    Schedoni  had  employed  this  artifice  for 
the  purpose  of  immediately  securing  Vivaldi, 
apprehending  that,  while  the  Inquisitors  were 
slowly  deliberating  upon  his  arrest,  he  might 
quit  Cclano,  and  elude  discovery.   If  the  de- 
ception succeeded,  it  would  enable  him  also  to 
seize  Ellena,  and  to  mislead  Vivaldi  respecting 
her  destination.   The  charge  of  having  carried 
off  a  nun  might  appear  to  be  corroborated  by 
many  circumstances,  and  Schedoni  would  pro- 
bably have  made  these  the  subject  of  real  de- 
nunciation, had  he  not  foreseen  the  danger  and 
the  trouble  in  which  it  might  implicate  him- 
self; and  that,  as  the  charge  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated, Ellena  would  finally  escape.  As  far 
as  his  plan  now  went,  it  had  been  successful ; 
some  of  the  bravoes,  whom  he  hired  to  person- 
ate officials,  had  conveyed  Vivaldi  to  the  town, 
where  the  real  officers  of  the  Inquisition  were 
appointed  to  receive  him  ;  while  tne  others  ear- 
ned Ellena  to  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sche- 
doni had  much  applauded  his  own  ingenuity, 
in  thus  contriving,  by  the  matter  of  the  forged 
accusation,  to  throw  an  impenetrable  veil  over 
the  fate  of  Ellena,  and  to  secure  himself  from 
the  suspicions,  or  vengeance,  of  Vivaldi,  who, 
it  appeared,  would  always  believe  that  she  had 
died,  or  was  still  confined  in  the  unsearchable 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition. 

Thus  he  had  betrayed  himself  in  endeavour- 
ing to  betray  Vivaldi,  whose  release,  however, 
he  yet  supposed  could  be  easily  obtained ;  but 
how  much  his  policy  had,  in  this  instance,  out- 
run his  sagacity,  now  remained  to  be  proved. 

The  subject  of  Schedoni's  immediate  per- 
plexity was  the  difficulty  of  conveying  Ellena 
back  to  Naples,  since,  not  choosing  to  appear  at 
present  in  the  character  of  her  father,  he  could 
not  decorously  accompany  her  thither  himself, 
nor  could  he  prudently  intrust  her  to  the  con- 
duct of  any  person  whom  he  knew  in  this 
neighbourhood.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to 
form  a  speedy  determination,  for  he  could  nei- 
ther endure  to  pass  another  day  in  a  scene, 
which  must  continually  impress  him  with  the 
horrors  of  the  preceding  night,  nor  that  Ellena 
vol.  x. 


should  remain  in  It ;  and  the  morning  light  al- 
ready gleamed  upon  his  casements. 

After  some  farther  deliberation,  he  resolved 
to  be  himself  her  conductor,  as  far  at  least  as 
through  the  forests  of  the  Garganus,  and  at  the 
first  town,  where  conveniences  could  be  pro- 
cured, to  throw  aside  his  monk's  habit,  and,  as- 
suming the  dress  of  a  layman,  accompany  her 
in  this  disguise  towards  Naples,  till  he  should 
either  discover  some  secure  means  of  sending 
her  forward  to  that  city,  or  a  temporary  asy- 
lum for  her  in  a  convent  on  the  way. 

His  mind  was  scarcely  more  tranquil,  after 
having  formed  this  determination,  than  before, 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  repose  himself  even 
for  a  moment  The  circumstances  of  the  late 
discovery  were  almost  perpetually  recurring  to 
his  affrighted  conscience,  accompanied  by  a  fear 
that  Ellena  might  suspect  the  real  purpose  of  his 
midnight  visit ;  and  ne  alternately  formed  and 
rejected  plausible  falsehoods,  that  might  as- 
suage her  curiosity  and  delude  her  apprehen- 
sion. 

The  hour  arrived,  however,  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  prepare  for  departure,  and  found  him 
still  undecided  as  to  the  explanation  he  should 
form. 

Having  released  Spalatro  from  his  chamber, 
and  given  him  directions  to  procure  horses  and 
a  guide  immediately  from  the  neighbouring 
hamlet,  he  repaired  to  Ellena's  room,  to  prepare 
her  for  this  hasty  removal.  On  approaching  it, 
a  remembrance  of  the  purpose  with  which  he 
had  last  passed  through  these  same  passages  and 
staircase,  appealed  so  powerfully  to  his  feelings, 
that  he  was  unable  to  proceed,  and  he  turned 
hack  to  his  own  apartment  to  recover  some 
command  over  himself.  A  few  moments  re- 
stored to  him  his  usual  address,  though  not  his 
tranquillity,  and  he  again  approached  the  cham- 
ber ;  it  was  now,  however,  by  way  of  the  cor- 
ridor. As  he  unbarred  the  door,  his  hand 
trembled ;  but,  when  he  entered  the  room,  his 
countenance  and  manner  had  resumed  their 
usual  solemnity,  and  his  voice  only  would  have 
betrayed  to  an  attentive  observer  the  agitation 
of  his  mind. 

Ellena  was  considerably  affected  on  seeing 
him  again,  and  he  examined  with  a  jealous  eye 
the  emotions  he  witnessed.  The  smile  with 
which  she  met  him  was  tender,  but  he  perceived 
it  pass  away  from  her  features,  like  the  aerial 
colouring  that  illumines  a  mountain's  brow ; 
and  the  gloom  of  doubt  and  apprehension  again 
overspread  them.  As  he  advanced,  he  held 
forth  his  hand  for  hers,  when,  suddenly  per- 
ceiving the  dagger  he  had  left  in  the  chamber, 
he  involuntarily  withdrew  his  proffered  cour- 
tesy, and  his  countenance  changed.  Ellena, 
whose  eyes  followed  his  to  the  object  that  at- 
tracted them,  pointed  to  the  instrument,  took  it 
up,  and,  approaching  him,  said,  This  dagger 
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I  found  last  night  in  my  chamber  1  O  my  fa- 
ther! 

That  dagger!  said  Schedoni,  with  affected 
surprise. 

Examine  it,  continued  Ellena,  while  she  held 
it  up.  Do  you  know  to  whom  it  belongs,  and 
who  brought  it  hither? 

What  is  it  you  mean  ?  asked  Schedoni,  be* 
trayed  by  lus  feelings. 

Do  you  know,  too,  for  what  purpose  it  was 
brought?  said  Ellena,  mournfully. 

The  confessor  made  no  reply,  but  irresolutely 
attempted  to  seize  the  instrument. 

O  yes,  I  perceive  you  know  too  well,  conti- 
nued Ellena :  here,  my  father,  while  I  slept— 

Give  me  the  dagger,  interrupted  Schedoni, 
in  a  frightful  voice. 

Yes,  my  father,  I  will  give  it  as  an  oftvring 
of  my  gratitude,  replied  Ellena ;  but,  as  she 
raised  her  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  his  look  and 
fixed  attitude  terrified  her,  and  she  added,  with 
a  still  more  persuasive  tenderness,  Will  you  not 
accept  the  offering  of  your  child,  for  naving 
preserved  her  from  the  poniard  of  an  assassin  ? 

Schedoni's  looks  became  yet  darker ;  he  took 
the  dagger  in  silence,  and  threw  it  with  violence 
to  the  farthest  end  of  the  chamber,  while  his 
eyes  remained  fixed  on  hers.  The  force  of  the 
action  alarmed  her. — Yes,  it  is  in  vain  that  you 
would  conceal  the  truth,  she  added,  weeping 
unrestrainedly  ;  your  goodness  cannot  avail ;  I 
know  the  whole. — 

The  last  words  aroused  Schedoni  again  from 
hid  trance,  his  features  became  convulsed,  and 
his  look  furious. — What  do  you  know  ?  he  de- 
manded in  a  subdued  voice,  that  seemed  ready 
to  burst  in  thunder. 

All  that  I  owe  you,  replied  Ellena ;  that  last 
night,  while  I  slept  upon  this  mattress,  unsus- 
picious of  what  was  designed  against  me,  an  as- 
sassin entered  the  chamber  with  that  instrument 

in  his  hand,  and  

A  stifled  groan  from  Schedoni  checked  Elle- 
na,; she  observed  hiB  rolling  eyes,  and  trembled  ; 
till,  believing  that  his  agitation  was  occasioned 
by  indignation  against  the  assassin,  she  re- 
sumed, Why  should  you  think  it  necessary  to 
conceal  the  danger  which  has  threatened  inc, 
since  it  is  to  you  that  I  owe  ray  deliverance 
from  it?  O!  my  father,  do  not  deny  me  the 
pleasure  of  shedding  these  tears  of  gratitude;  do 
not  refuse  the  thanks,  which  are  due  to  you ! 
While  I  slept  upon  that  couch,  while  a  ruffian 
stole  upon  my  slumber — it  was  you,  yes !  can 
I  ever  forget  tliat  it  was  my  father  wno  saved 
me  from  his  poniard ! 

Schedoni's  passions  were  changed,  but  they 
were  not  less  violent ;  he  could  scarcely  con- 
trol them,  while  he  said  in  a  tremulous  tone- 
It  is  enough,  say  no  more ;  and  he  raised  El- 
lena, but  he  turned  away  without  embracing 
her. 


His  strong  emotion,  as  he  paced  In  silence  the 
farthest  end  of  the  apartment,  excited  her  sur- 
prise, but  she  then  attributed  it  to  a  remem- 
brance of  the  perilous  moment  from  which  he 
had  rescued  her. 

Schedoni,  meanwhile,  to  whom  her  thanks 
were  daggers,  was  trying  to  subdue  the  feelings 
of  remorse  that  tore  nis  heart ;  and  was  so  en- 
veloped in  a  world  of  his  own,  as  to  be  for 
some  time  unconscious  of  all  around  him.  He 
continued  to  stalk  in  gloomy  silence  along  the 
chamber,  till  the  voice  of  Ellena  entreating  him 
rather  to  rejoice  that  he  had  been  permitted  to 
save  her,  than  so  deeply  to  consider  dangers 
which  were  past,  again  touched  the  chord  that 
vibrated  to  his  conscience,  and  recalled  him  to 
a  sense  of  his  situation.  He  then  bade  her  pre- 
pare for  immediate  departure,  and  abruptly 
quitted  the  room. 

Vainly  hoping,  that,  in  flying  from  the  scene 
of  his  meditated  crime,  he  should  leave  with  it 
the  acuteness  of  remembrance,  and  the  ago- 
nizing stings  of  remorse,  he  was  now  more  an- 
xious than  ever  to  leave  this  place.  Yet  he 
should  still  be  accompanied  by  Ellena;  and  her 
innocent  looks,  her  affectionate  thanks,  inflict- 
ed an  anguish  which  was  scarcely  endurable. 
Sometimes  thinking  that  her  hatred,  or  what  to 
him  would  be  still  severer,  her  contempt,  must 
be  more  tolerable  than  this  gratitude,  he  almost 
resolved  to  undeceive  her  respecting  his  con- 
duct, but  as  constantly  and  impatiently  repelled 
the  thought  with  horror,  and  finally  determined 
to  suffer  her  to  account  for  his  late  extraordi- 
nary visit  in  the  way  she  had  chosen. 

Spalatro,  at  length,  returned  from  the  ham- 
let with  horses,  but  without  having  procured  a 
guide  to  conduct  the  travellers  througn  a  tract  of 
the  long-devolving  forests  of  the  Garganus, 
which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  pass.  No 
person  had  been  willing  to  undertake  so  ardu- 
ous a  task ;  and  Spalatro,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  labyrinths  of  the  way, 
now  offered  his  services. 

Schedoni,  though  he  could  scarcely  endure 
the  presence  of  this  man,  had  no  alternative  but 
to  accept  him,  since  he  had  dismissed  the  guide 
who  had  conducted  him  hither.  Of  personal 
violence  Schedoni  had  no  apprehension,  though 
he  too  well  understood  the  villainy  of  his  pro- 
posed companion ;  for  he  considered,  that  he 
himself  should  be  well  armed,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  that  Spalatro  was  without 
weapons ;  he  knew,  also,  that,  in  case  of  a  con- 
test, his  own  superior  stature  would  easily  en- 
able him  to  overcome  such  an  antagonist. 

Everything  being  now  ready  for  departure, 
Ellena  was  summoned,  and  the  confessor  led 
her  to  his  own  apartment,  where  a  slight  break- 
fast was  prepared. 

Her  spirits  being  revived  by  the  speed  of  this 
departure,  she  would  again  have  expressed  her 
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thanks,  but  he  peremptorily  interrupted  her, 
and  forbade  any  farther  mention  of  gratitude. 

On  entering  the  court  where  the  hones  were  in 
waiting,  and  perceiving  Spalatro,  Ellena  shrunk, 
and  put  her  arm  within  Schedoni's  for  protec- 
tion.— What  recollections  does  the  presence  of 
that  man  revive !  said  she ;  I  can  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  believe  myself  safe,  even  with  you,  when 
he  is  here. 

Schedoni  made  no  reply,  till  the  remark  was 
repeated. — You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him, 
muttered  the  confessor,  while  he  hastened  her 
forward,  and  we  have  no  time  to  lose  in  vague 
apprehension. 

How !  exclaimed  Ellena ;  is  not  he  the  assas- 
sin from  whom  you  saved  me !  I  cannot  doubt 
that  you  know  him  to  be  such,  though  you 
would  spare  me  the  pain  of  believing  so. 

Well,  well,  be  it  so,  replied  the  confessor. 
— Spalatro,  lead  the  horses  this  way. 

The  party  were  soon  mounted,  when,  quitting 
this  eventful  mansion  and  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  as  Ellena  hoped  for  ever,  they  entered 
upon  the  gloomy  wilderness  of  the  Garganus. 
She  often  turned  her  eyes  back  upon  the  nouse 
with  emotions  of  inexpressible  awe,  astonish- 
ment, and  thankfulness,  and  gazed,  while  a 
glimpse  of  its  turretted  walls  could  be  caught 
beyond  the  dark  branches,  which,  closing  over 
it,  at  length  shut  it  from  her  view.  The  joy  of 
this  departure,  however,  was  considerably  aba- 
ted by  the  presence  of  Spalatro,  and  her  fearful 
countenance  inquired  of  Schedoni  the  meaning 
of  hi»  being  Buffered  to  accompany  them.  The 
confessor  was  reluctant  to  speak  concerning  a 
man,  of  whose  very  existence  he  would  will- 
ingly have  ceased  to  think.  Ellena  guided  her 
horse  still  closer  to  Schedoni's,  but,  forbearing 
to  urge  the  inquiry  otherwise  than  by  looks,  she 
received  no  reply,  and  she  endeavoured  to 
quiet  her  apprehensions,  by  considering  that  he 
would  not  have  permitted  this  man  to  be  their 
guide,  unless  he  had  believed  he  might  be  trusted. 
This  consideration,  though  it  relieved  her  fears, 
increased  her  perplexity  respecting  the  late  de- 
signs of  Spalatro,  and  ber  surprise  that  Sche- 
doni, if  he  had  really  understood  them  to  be 
evil,  should  endure  his  presence.  Every  time 
she  stole  a  glance  at  the  dark  countenance  of 
this  man,  rendered  still  darker  by  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  she  thought  "  assassin"  was  written 
in  each  line  of  it,  and  could  scarcely  doubt  that 
he,  and  not  the  people  who  had  conducted  her  to 
the  mansion,  had  dropped  the  dagger  in  her 
chamber.  Whenever  she  looked  round  through 
the  deep  glades,  and  on  the  forest  mountains, 
that  on  every  side  closed  the  scene,  and  seemed 
to  exclude  all  cheerful  haunt  of  man,  and  then 
regarded  her  companions,  her  heart  sunk,  not- 
withstanding the  reasons  she  had  for  believing 
herself  in  the  protection  of  a  father.  Nay,  the 
very  looks  of  Schedoni  himself,  more  than  once 
reminding  her  of  his  appearance  on  the  sea-. 


shore,  renewed  the  impressions  of  alarm,  and 
even  of  dismay,  which  she  had  there  expe- 
rienced. At  such  moments  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  her  to  consider  him  as  her  parent,  and, 
in  spite  of  every  late  appearance,  strange  and 
unaccountable  doubts  began  to  gather  on  her 
mind. 

Schedoni,  meanwhile,  lost  in  thought,  broke 
not,  by  a  single  word,  the  deep  silence  of  the 
solitudes  through  which  they  passed.  Spala- 
tro was  equally  mute,  and  equally  engaged  by 
his  reflections  on  the  sudden  change  in  Sche- 
doni's purpose,  and  by  wonder  as  to  the  mo- 
tive which  could  have  induced  him  to  lead  El- 
lena in  safety,  from  the  very  spot,  whither  she 
was  brought  by  his  express  command  to  be 
destroyed.  He,  however,  was  not  so  wholly 
occupied,  as  to  be  unmindful  of  his  situation, 
or  unwatchfulof  an  opportunity  of  serving  his 
own  interests,  and  retaliating  upon  Schedoni 
for  the  treatment  he  had  received  on  the  pre- 
ceding night. 

Among  the  various  subjects  that  distracted 
the  confessor,  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  El- 
lena, without  betraying  at  Naples  that  she  was 
bis  relative,  was  not  the  least  distressing. 
Whatever  might  be  the  reason  which  could 
justify  such  feelings,  his  fears  of  a  premature 
discovery  of  the  circumstances  to  the  society 
with  whom  he  lived,  were  so  strong,  as  often 
to  produce  the  most  violent  effect  upon  his 
countenance,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  when  he  was 
occupied  by  this  subject,  that  its  terrific  ex- 
pression revived  with  Ellena  the  late  scene 
upon  the  shore.  His  embarrassment  was  not 
less,  as  to  the  excuse  to  be  offered  to  the  Mar- 
chesa,  for  having  failed  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment, and  respecting  the  means  by  which  ne 
might  interest  her  in  favour  of  Ellena,  and 
even  dispose  her  to  approve  the  marriage,  be- 
fore she  should  be  informed  of  the  family  of 
this  unfortunate  young  woman.  Perceiving 
all  the  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  probabi- 
lities of  such  consent,  before  he  ventured  to 
make  an  avowal  of  her  origin,  he  determined 
not  to  reveal  himself,  till  he  should  be  per- 
fectly sure  that  the  discovery  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  Marchesa.  In  the  meantime,  as 
it  would  be  necessary  to  say  something  of  El- 
lena's  birth,  he  meant  to  declare  that  he  had 
discovered  it  to  be  noble,  and  her  family  wor- 
thy, in  every  respect,  of  a  connexion  with,  that 
of  the  Vivaldi. 

An  interview  with  the  Marchesa  was  almost 
equally  wished  for  and  dreaded  by  the  con- 
fessor. He  shuddered  at  the  expectation  of 
meeting  a  woman  who  had  instigated  him  to 
the  murder  of  his  own  child,  which,  though  he 
had  been  happily  prevented  from  committing  it, 
was  an  act  that  would  still  be  wished  for  by  the 
Marchesa.  How  could  he  endure  her  reproaches, 
when  she  should  discover  that  he  had  failed  to 
accomplish  her  will  ?  How  conceal  the  indigna- 
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tion  of  a  father,  and  dissimulate  all  a  father's  va- 
rious feelings,  when,  in  reply  to  such  reproaches, 
he  must  form  excuses,  and  act  humility,  from 
which  his  whole  soul  would  revolt?  Never  could 
his  arts  of  dissimulation  have  heen  so  severely 
tried,  not  even  in  the  late  scenes  with  Ellena, 
never  have  returned  upon  himself  in  punish- 
ment 60  severe,  as  in  that  which  awaited  him  with 
the  Marchesa.  And  from  its  approach  the  cool 
and  politic  Schedoni  often  shrunk  in  such  hor- 
ror, that  he  almost  determined  to  avoid  it  at 
any  hazard,  and  secretly  to  unite  Vivaldi  and 
Ellena,  without  even  soliciting  the  consent  of 
the  Marchesa. 

A  desire,  however,  of  the  immediate  prefer- 
ment, so  necessary  to  his  pride,  constantly 
checked  this  scheme,  and  finally  made  him 
willing  to  subject  every  honest  feeling,  and 
submit  to  any  meanness,  however  vicious,  ra- 
ther than  forego  the  favourite  object  of  his  er- 
roneous ambition.  Never,  perhaps,  was  the 
paradoxical  union  of  pride  and  abjectness  more 
strongly  exhibited  than  on  this  occasion. 

While  thus  the  travellers  silently  proceeded, 
EUena's  thoughts  often  turned  to  Vivaldi,  and 
she  considered,  with  trembling  anxiety,  die 
effect  which  the  late  discovery  was  likely  to 
have  upon  their  future  lives.  It  appeared  to  her 
that  Schedoni  must  approve  ot  a  connexion 
thus  flattering  to  the  pride  of  a  father,  though 
he  would  probably  refuse  his  consent  to  a  pri- 
vate marriage.  And,  when  she  farther  consi- 
dered the  revolution,  which  the  knowledge  of 
her  family  might  occasion  towards  herself  in 
the  minds  of  the  Vivaldi,  her  prospects  seemed 
to  brighten,  and  her  cares  began  to  dissipate. 
Judging  that  Schedoni  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  present  situation  of  Vivaldi,  she  was 
continually  on  the  point  of  mentioning  him, 
but  was  as  constantly  restrained  by  timidity, 
though,  had  she  suspected  him  to  be  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  Inquisition,  her  scruples  would 
have  vanished  before  an  irresistible  interest. 
As  it  was,  believing  that  he,  like  herself,  had 
been  imposed  upon  by  the  Marchesa 's  agents, 
in  the  disguise  of  officials,  she  concluded,  as 
has  before  appeared,  that  he  now  suffered  a 
temporary  imprisonment  by  order  of  his  mo- 
ther, at  one  of  the  family  villas.  When,  how- 
ever, Schedoni,  awaking  from  his  reverie, 
abruptly  mentioned  Vivaldi,  her  spirits  flut- 
tered with  impatience  to  learn  his  exact  situa- 
tion, and  she  inquired  respecting  it. 

I  am  no  stranger  to  your  attachment,  said 
Schedoni,  evading  the  question,  but  I  wish  to 
be  informed  of  some  circumstances  relative  to 
its  commencement. 

Ellena,  confused,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
reply,  was  for  a  moment  silent,  and  then  re- 
peated her  inquiry. 

Where  did  you  first  meet  ?  said  the  confes- 
sor, still  disregarding  her  question.  Ellena  re- 
lated that  she  had  first  seen  Vivaldi  when  at- 


tending her  aunt  from  the  church  of  San  Lo- 
renzo. For  the  present  she  was  spared  the 
embarrassment  of  farther  explanation  by  Spa- 
latro,  who,  riding  up  to  Schedoni,  informed 
him  they  were  approaching  the  town  of  Zanti. 
On  looking  forward,  Ellena  perceived  houses 
peeping  from  among  the  forest-trees  at  a  short 
distance,  and  presently  heard  the  cheerful  bark 
of  a  dog,  that  sure  herald  and  faithful  servant 
of  man. 

Soon  after,  thetravellers  entered  Zanti,  a  small 
town  surrounded  by  the  forest,  where,  however, 
the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  forbid 
a  longer  stay  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
repose  and  a  slight  refreshment  Spalatro  led 
the  way  to  a  cabin,  in  which  the  few  persons 
that  journeyed  this  road,  were  usually  entertain- 
ed. The  appearance  of  the  people,  who  owned 
it,  was  as  wild  as  their  country,  and  the  interior 
of  the  dwelling  was  so  dirty  and  comfortless, 
that,  Schedoni  preferring  to  take  his  repast  in 
the  open  air,  a  table  was  spread  under  the  luxu- 
riant shade  of  the  forest  trees  at  a  litdc  distance. 
Here,  when  the  host  had  withdrawn,  and  Spa- 
latro had  been  dispatched  to  examine  the  post- 
horses,  and  to  procure  a  lay-habit  for  the  con- 
fessor, the  latter,  once  more  alone  with  Ellena, 
began  to  experience  again  somewhat  of  the  em- 
barrassments of  conscience ;  and  Ellena,  when- 
ever her  eyes  glanced  upon  him,  suffered  a  so- 
lemnity of  fear,  that  rose  almost  to  terror.  He 
at  length  terminated  this  emphatic  silence,  by 
renewing  his  mention  of  Vivaldi,  and  his  com- 
mand that  Ellena  should  relate  the  history  of 
their  affection.  Not  daring  to  refuse,  she  obey- 
ed, but  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible,  and 
Schedoni  did  not  interrupt  her  by  a  single  ob- 
servation. However  eligible  their  nuptials  now 
appeared  to  him,  he  forbore  to  give  any  hint  of 
approbation,  till  he  should  have  extricated  the 
object  of  her  regards  from  his  perilous  situation. 
But,  with  Ellena,  this  very  silence  implied  the 
opinion  it  was  meant  to  conceal,  and,  encouraged 
by  the  hope  it  imparted,  she  ventured  once  more 
to  ask,  by  whose  order  Vivaldi  had  been  arrest- 
ed ;  whither  he  had  been  conveyed,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  present  situation. 

Too  politic  to  intrust  her  with  a  knowledge  of 
his  actual  condition,  the  confessor  spared  her  the 
anguish  of  learning  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Inquisition.  He  affected  ignorance  of  the  late 
transaction  at  Celano,  but  ventured  to  believe, 
that  both  Vivaldi  and  herself  had  been  arretted 
by  order  of  the  Marchesa,  who,  he  conjectured, 
had  thrown  him  into  temporary  confinement,  a 
measure  which  she,  no  doubt,  had  meant  to  en- 
force also  towards  Ellena. 

And  you,  my  father,  observed  Ellena,  what 
brought  you  to  my  prison, — you  who  were  not 
informed  of  the  Marchesa 's  designs  ?  What  ac- 
cident conducted  you  to  that  remote  solitude, 
just  at  the  moment  when  you  could  save  your 
child ! 
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Informed  of  the  Marchesa's  designs!  said 
Schedoni,  with  embarrassment  and  displeasure ; 
Have  you  ever  imagined  that  I  could  oe  acces- 
sary— that  I  could  consent  to  assist,  I  mean  could 

consent  to  be  a  confidant  of  such  atrocious  

Schedoni,  bewildered,  confounded,  and  half  be- 
trayed, checked  himself. 

Yet  you  have  said,  the  Marchess  meant  only 
to  confine  me,  observed  Ellena ;  was  that  de- 
sign so  atrocious  ?  Alas,  my  father !  I  know  too 
well  that  her  plan  was  more  atrocious,  and  since 
you  had  too  much  reason  to  know  this,  why  do 
you  say  that  imprisonment  only  was  intended 
for  me  ?  But  your  solicitude  for  my  tranquilli- 
ty leads  you  to  

What  means,  interrupted  the  suspicious  Sche- 
doni, can  I  particularly  have  of  understanding 
the  Marchesa's  schemes  ?  I  repeat,  that  I  am 
not  her  confidant ;  bow  then  is  it  to  be  suppo- 
sed I  should  know  that  they  extended  farther 
than  to  imprisonment  ? 

Did  you  not  save  me  from  the  arm  of  the  as- 
sassin !  said  Ellena,  tenderly ;  did  you  not  wrench 
the  very  dagger  from  his  grasp ! 

I  had  forgotten,  I  had  forgotten,  said  the  con- 
fessor, yet  more  embarrassed. 

V'es,  good  minds  are  ever  thus  apt  to  forget  the 
benefits  they  confer,  replied  Ellena.  But  you 
shall  find,  my  father,  that  a  grateful  heart  is 
equally  tenacious  to  remember  them ;  it  is  the 
indelible  register  of  every  act,  that  is  dismissal 
from  the  memory  of  the  benefactor. 

Mention  no  more  of  benefits,  said  Schedoni, 
impatiently ;  let  silence  on  this  subject  hence* 
forth  indicate  your  wish  to  oblige  me. 

He  rose  and  joined  the  host,  who  was  at  the 
door  of  his  cabin.  Schedoni  wished  to  dismiss 
Spalatro  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  inquired  for 
a  guide  to  conduct  him  through  that  part  of  the 
forest,  which  remained  to  be  traversed.  In  this 
poor  town,  a  person  willing  to  undertake  that 
office  was  easily  to  be  found,  but  the  host  went 
in  quest  of  a  neighbour,  whom  he  had  recom- 
mended. 

Meanwhile  Spalatro  returned,  without  having 
succeeded  in  his  commission.  Not  any  lay-ha- 
bit could  be  procured,  upon  so  short  a  notice, 
that  suited  Schedoni.  He  was  obliged,  therefore, 
to  continue  his  journey  to  the  next  town  at  least, 
in  his  own  dress,  but  the  necessity  was  not  very 
serious  to  him,  since  it  was  improbable  that  he 
should  be  known  in  this  obscure  region. 

Presently  the  host  appeared  with  his  neigh- 
bour, when  Schedoni,  having  received  satisfac- 
tory answers  to  his  questions,  engaged  him  for 
the  remainder  of  the  forest-road,  and  dismiss- 
ed Spalatro.  The  ruffian  departed  with  sullen 
reluctance,  and  evident  ill-will,  circumstances 
which  the  confessor  scarcely  noticed,  while  oc- 
cupied by  the  satisfaction  of  escaping  from  the 
presence  of  the  atrocious  partner  of  his  consci- 
ence. But  Ellena,  as  he  passed  her,  observed 
the  malignant  disappointment  of  his  look,  and 


it  served  only  to  heighten  the  thankfulness  his 
departure  occasioned  her. 

It  was  afternoon  before  the  travellers  proceed- 
ed. Schedoni  had  calculated,  that  they  could 
easily  reach  the  town,  at  which  they  designed 
to  pass  the  night,  before  the  close  of  evening,  and 
he  had  been  in  no  haste  to  depart,  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  Their  tract  now  lay  through 
a  country  less  savage,  though  scarcely  less  w  ild, 
than  that  they  had  passed  in  the  morning.  It 
emerged  from  the  interior  towards  the  border 
of  the  forest ;  they  were  no  longer  inclosed  by 
impending  mountains ;  the  withdrawing  shades 
were  no  longer  impenetrable  to  the  eye,  but  now 
and  then  opened  to  gleams  of  sunshine-land- 
scape and  purple  distances ;  and,  in  the  imme- 
diate scene,  many  a  green  glade  spread  its  bo- 
som to  the  sun.  The  grandeur  of  the  trees, 
however,  did  not  decline ;  the  plane,  the  oak, 
and  the  chesnut,  still  threw  a  pomp  of  foliage 
round  these  smiling  spots,  and  seemed  to  conse- 
crate the  mountain  streams,  that  descended  be- 
neath their  solemn  shade. 

To  the  harassed  spirits  of  Ellena  the  changing 
scenery  was  refreshing,  and  she  frequently  yield- 
ed her  cares  to  the  influence  of  majestic  nature. 
Over  the  gloom  of  Schedoni,  no  scenery  had,  at 
any  moment,  power ;  the  shape  and  paint  of 
external  imagery  gave  neither  impression  nor 
colour  to  his  fancy.  He  contemned  the  sweet 
illusions  to  which  other  spirits  are  liable,  and 
which  often  confer  a  delight  more  exquisite,  and 
not  less  innocent,  than  any  which  deliberating 
reason  can  bestow. 

The  same  thoughtful  silence  that  had  wrapt 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  he  still  pre- 
served, except  when  occasionally  he  asked  a 
question  of  the  guide,  concerning  the  way,  and 
received  answers  too  loquacious  for  his  humour. 
This  loquacity,  however,  was  not  easily  repress- 
ed, and  the  peasant  had  already  begun  to  relate 
some  terrible  stories  of  murder,  committed  in 
these  forests  upon  people,  who  had  been  hardy 
enough  to  venture  into  them  without  a  guide,  be- 
fore the  again  abstracted  Schedoni  even  noticed 
that  he  spoke.  Though  Ellena  did  not  give 
much  credit  to  these  narratives,  they  had  some 
effect  upon  her  fears,  when,  soon  after,  she  enter- 
ed the  deep  shades  of  a  part  of  the  forest,  that 
lay  along  a  narrow  defile,  whence  every  glimpse 
of  cheerful  landscape  was  again  excluded  by  pre- 
cipices, which  towered  on  either  side.  The  still- 
ness was  not  less  effectual  than  the  gloom,  for 
no  sounds  were  heard,  except  such  as  seemed 
to  characterize  solitude,  and  impress  its  awful 
power  more  deeply  on  the  heart, — the  hollow 
dashing  of  torrents  descending  distantly,  and  the 
deep  sighings  of  the  wind,  as  it  passed  among 
the  trees,  which  threw  their  broad  arms  over 
the  cliffs,  and  crowned  the  highest  summits.  On- 
ward, through  the  narrowing  windings  of  the 
defile,  no  living  object  appeared ;  but,  as  El- 
lena looked  fearfully  back,  she  thought  she  di«« 
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tinguished  a  human  figure  advancing  beneath 

the  dusky  umbrage,  that  closed  the  view.  She 
communicated  her  suspicion  to  Schedoni,  though 
not  her  fears,  and  they  stopped  for  a  moment, 
to  observe  farther.  The  object  advanced  slow- 
ly, and  they  perceived  the  stature  of  a  roan, 
who,  having  continued  to  approach,  suddenly 
paused,  and  then  glided  away  behind  the  foli- 
age, that  crossed  the  perspective,  but  not  before 
Ellens  fancied  she  discriminated  the  figure  of 
Spalatro.  None  but  a  purpose  the  most  despe- 
rate, she  believed,  could  have  urged  him  to  fol- 
low into  this  pass,  instead  of  returning,  as  he 
had  pretended,  to  his  home.  Yet  it  appeared 
improbable,  that  he  alone  should  be  willing  to 
attack  two  armed  persons,  for  both  Schedoni  snd 
the  guide  had  weapons  of  defence.  This  con- 
sideration afforded  her  only  a  momentary  re- 
spite from  apprehension,  since  it  was  possible  that 
he  might  not  be  alone,  though  only  one  person 
had  yet  been  seen  among  the  shrouding  branches 
of  the  woods.— Did  yon  not  think  he  resembled 
Spalatro  ?  said  Ellena  to  the  confessor ;  was  he 
not  of  tiie  same  stature  and  air  ?  You  are  well 
armed,  or  I  should  fear  for  you.,  aa  well  as  for 
myself. 

I  did  not  observe  a  resemblance,  replied  Sche- 
doni, throwing  a  glance  back ;  but,  whoever  he 
is,  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  him,  for 
he  has  disappeared. 

Yes,  siguor,  so  much  the  worse,  observed  the 
guide,  so  much  the  worse,  if  he  means  us  any 
harm,  for  he  can  steal  along  the  rocks  behind 
these  thickets,  and  strike  out  upon  us  before  we 
are  aware  of  him.  Or,  if  he  knows  the  path, 
that  runs  among  those  old  oaks  yonder,  on  the 
left,  where  the  ground  rises,  he  has  us  sure  at 
the  turning  of  the  next  cliff. 

Speak  lower,  said  Schedoni,  unless  yon  mean 
that  he  should  benefit  by  your  instructions. 

Though  the  confessor  said  this  without  any 
suspicion  of  evil  intention  from  the  guide, 
the  man  immediately  began  to  justify  himself, 
and  added,  IH  give  him  a  hint  of  what  he 
may  expect,  however,  if  he  attacks  us.  As  he 
spoke,  he  fired  his  trombone  in  the  air,  when 
every  rock  reverberated  the  sound,  and  the  faint 
and  fainter  thunder  retired  in  murmurs  through 
all  the  windings  of  the  defile.  The  eagerness 
with  which  the  guide  had  justified  himself,  pro- 
duced an  effect  upon  Schedoni  contrary  to  what 
he  designed ;  and  the  confessor,  as  he  watched 
him  suspiciously,  observed,  that  after  he  had 
fired,  he  did  not  load  his  piece  again. — Since 
you  have  given  the  enemy  sufficient  intimation 
where  to  find  us,  said  Schedoni,  you  will  do 
well  to  prepare  for  his  reception ;  load  again, 
friend.    I  nave  arms  too,  and  they  are  ready. 

While  the  man  sullenly  obeyed,  Ellena,  again 
alarmed,  looked  back  in  search  of  the  stranger, 
but  not  any  person  appeared  beneath  the  gloom, 
and  no  footstep  broke  upon  the  stillness.  When, 
however,  she  suddenly  heard  a  rustling  noise, 


she  looked  to  the  bordering  thickets,  almost  ex- 
pecting to  see  Spalatro  break  forth  from  among 
them,  before  she  perceived  that  it  was  only  the 
sounding  pinions  of  birds,  which,  startled  by 
the  report  of  the  trombone  from  their  high  nests 
in  the  cliffs,  winged  their  way  from  danger. 

The  suspicions  of  the  confessor  had  probably 
been  slight,  for  they  were  transient ;  and  when 
Ellena  next  addressed  him,  he  had  again  retired 
within  himself.  He  was.  ruminating  upon  an 
excuse  to  be  offered  the  Marchesa,  which  might 
be  sufficient  both  to  assuage  her  disappointment, 
and  baffle  her  curiosity,  and  he  could  not  at 
present  fabricate  one,  that  might  soothe  her  re- 
sentment, without  risk  of  betraying  his  secret. 

Twilight  had  added  its  gloom  to  that  of  the 
rocks,  before  the  travellers  distinguished  the 
town,  at  which  they  meant  to  pass  the  night.  It 
terminated  the  defile,  and  its  grey  houses  could 
scarcely  be  discerned  from  the  precipice  upon 
which  they  hung,  or  from  the  trees  that  embo- 
somed them.  A  rapid  stream  rolled  below,  and 
over  it  a  bridge  conducted  the  wanderers  to  the 
little  inn,  at  which  they  were  to  take  up  their 
abode.  Here,  quietly  lodged,  Ellena  dismissed 
all  present  apprehension  of  Spalatro,  but  she 
still  believed  she  had  seen  him,  and  her  suspi- 
cions as  to  the  motive  of  his  extraordinary  jour- 
ney, were  not  appeased. 

As  this  was  a  town  of  ampler  accommodation 
than  the  one  they  had  left,  Schedoni  easily  pro- 
cured a  lay-habit,  that  would  disguise  hrin  for 
the  remainder  of  the  journey ;  and  Ellena  was 
permitted  to  lay  aside  the  nun's  veil,  for  one  of 
a  more  general  fashion ;  but,  in  dismissing  it, 
she  did  not  forget  that  it  had  been  the  veu  of 
Olivia,  and  she  preserved  it  as  a  sacred  relic  of 
her  favourite  recluse. 

The  distance  between  this  town  and  Naples 
was  still  that  of  several  days'  journey,  according 
to  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  ;  but  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  way  was  now  overcome,  the 
road  having  emerged  from  the  forests;  and, 
when  Schedoni,  on  the  following  morning,  was 
departing,  he  would  have  discharged  the  guide, 
nad  not  the  host  assured  him,  he  would  find  one 
still  necessary  in  the  open,  but  wild  country, 
through  which  he  must  pass.  Schedoni's  dis- 
trust of  this  guide  had  never  been  very  serious, 
and,  as  the  result  of  the  preceding  evening  pro* 
ved  favourable,  he  had  restored  him  so  entirely 
to  his  confidence,  as  willingly  to  engage  him  for 
the  present  day.  In  this  confidence,  however, 
Ellena  did  not  perfectly  coincide ;  she  had  ob- 
served the  man  while  he  loaded  the  trombone, 
on  Schedoni's  order,  and  his  evident  reluctance 
had  almost  persuaded  her,  that  he  was  in  league 
with  some  person  who  designed  to  attack  them  ; 
a  conjecture,  perhaps,  the  more  readily  admit- 
ted, while  her  mind  was  suffering  from  the  im- 
pression of  having  seen  Spalatro.  She  now 
ventured  to  hint  her  distrust  to  the  confessor, 
who  paid  little  attention  to  it,  and  reminded  her 
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that  sufficient  proof  of  the  man's  honesty  had 

appeared,  in  their  having  been  permitted  to  pass 
in  safety  a  defile  bo  convenient  for  the  purpose 
of  rapine  as  that  of  yesterday.  To  a  reply  ap- 
parently so  reasonable  "Ellena  could  oppose  no- 
thing, had  she  even  dared  to  press  the  topic ; 
and  she  recommenced  the  journey  with  gayer 


CHAP.  XXII. 


Mark  where  yon  ruin  frowns  upon  the  i 
Ttu-  pant-spectre  of  rlcjKvtfd  i«i»i»r! 
Within  those  shadowy  walls  and  illeot  chamber* 
Have  stalk'd  the  cornea  at  Uayi  long  past. 

On  this  day  Schcdoni  was  more  communica- 
tive than  on  the  preceding  one.  While  they  rode 
apart  from  the  guide,  he  conversed  with  Ellena 
on  various  topics  relative  to  herself,  but  without 
once  alluding  to  Vivaldi ;  and  even  condescend- 
ed to  mention  bis  design  of  disposing  of  her  in 
a  convent  at  some  distance  from  Naples,  till  it 
should  be  convenient  for  him  to  acknowledge 
her  for  his  daughter.  But  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing a  suitable  situation  embarrassed  him,  and  he 
was  disconcerted  by  the  awkwardness  of  introdu- 
cing her  himself  to  strangers,  whose  curiosity 
would  be  heightened  by  a  sense  of  their  interest. 

These  circumstances  induced  him  the  more 
easily  to  attend  to  the  distress  of  Ellena,  on  her 
learning  that  she  was  again  to  be  placed  at  a 
distance  from  her  home,  and  among  strangers, 
and  the  more  willingly  to  listen  to  the  account 
she  gave  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Pieta,  and  to  her  request  of  returning  thither. 
But,  in  whatever  degree  he  might  be  inclined  to 
approve,  he  listened  without  consenting,  and 
Ellena  had  only  the  consolation  of  perceiving 
that  he  was  not  absolutely  determined  to  adopt 
bis  first  plan. 

Her  thoughts  were  too  deeply  engaged  upon 
her  future  prospects  to  permit  leisure  for  present 
fears,  or  probably  she  would  have  suffered  some 
return  of  those  of  yesterday,  in  traversing  the 
lonely  plains  and  rude  valleys  through  which  the 
road  lay.  Schedoni  was  thankful  to  the  land- 
lord, who  had  advised  him  to  keep  the  guide, 
the  road  being  frequently  obscured  amongst  the 
wild  heaths  that  stretched  around,  and  the  eve 
often  sweeping  over  long  tracts  of  country,  with- 
out perceiving  a  village,  or  any  human  dwelling. 
During  the  whole  morning  they  had  not  met  one 
traveller,  and  they  continued  to  proceed  beneath 
the  heat  of  noon,  because  Schedoni  had  been  un- 
able to  discover  even  a  cottage,  in  which  shelter 
and  repose  might  be  obtained. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  the  guide  point- 
ed out  the  grey  walla  of  an  edifice,  which  crown- 
ed the  acclivity  they  were  approaching.  But  this 
was  so  shrouded  among  woods,  that  no  feature 
of  it  could  be  distinctly  seen,  and  it  did  but 


slightly  awaken  their  hope  of  approaching  a 
convent,  which  might  receive  them  with  hospi- 
tality. 

The  high  banks,  overshadowed  with  thickets, 
between  which  the  road  ascended  soon  excluded 
even  a  glimpse  of  the  walls ;  but,  as  the  travel- 
lers turned  the  next  projection,  they  perceived  a 
person  on  the  summit  of  the  road,  crossing  as  if 
towards  some  place  of  residence,  and  they  con- 
cluded that  the  edifice  they  had  seen  was  behind 
the  trees  among  which  he  had  disappeared. 

A  few  momenta  brought  them  to  the  spot, 
where,  retired  at  a  short  distance  among  the 
woods  that  browed  the  hill,  they  discovered  the 
extensive  remains  of  what  seemed  to  have  been 
a  villa,  which,  from  the  air  of  desolation  it  ex- 
hibited, Schedoni  would  have  judged  to  be 
wholly  deserted,  had  he  not  already  seen  a  per- 
son enter.  Wearied  and  exhausted,  he  deter- 
mined to  ascertain  whether  any  refreshment 
could  be  procured  from  the  inhabitants  within, 
and  the  party  alighted  before  the  portal  of  a  deep 
and  broad  avenue  of  arched  stone,  which  seem- 
ed to  have  been  the  grand  approach  to  the  villa. 
The  entrance  was  obstructed  by  fallen  fragments 
of  columns,  and  bv  the  underwood  that  had  ta- 
ken root  amongst  them.  The  travellers, however, 
easily  overcame  these  interruptions ;  but,  as  the 
avenue  was  of  considerable  extent,  and  as  its 
only  light  proceeded  from  the  portal,  except 
what  a  few  narrow  loops  in  the  walls  admitted, 
they  soon  found  themselves  involved  in  obscu- 
rity, that  rendered  the  way  difficult,  and  Sche- 
doni endeavoured  to  make  himself  heard  by  the 
person  he  had  seen.  The  effort  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  but,  as  they  proceeded,  a  bend  in  the  pas- 
sage shewed  a  distant  glimmering  of  light,  which 
served  to  guide  them  to  the  opposite  entrance, 
where  an  arch  opened  immediately  into  a  court 
of  the  villa.  Schedoni  paused  here  in  disappoint- 
ment, for  every  object  seemed  to  bear  evidence 
of  abandonment  and  desolation ;  and  he  looked, 
almost  ho]>clessly,  round  the  light  colonnade, 
which  ran  along  three  sides  of  the  court,  and  to 
the  trees  that  waved  over  the  fourth,  in  search 
of  the  person  who  had  been  seen  from  the  road. 
No  human  figure  stole  upon  the  vacancy  ;  yet 
the  apt  fears  of  Kllena  almost  imagined  the  form 
of  Spalatro  gliding  behind  the  columns,  and  she 
started  as  the  air  shook  over  the  wild  plants  that 
wreathed  them,  before  she  discovered  that  it  was 
not  the  sound  of  steps.  At  the  extravagance  of 
her  suspicions,  however,  and  the  weakness  of  her 
terrors,  she  blushed,  and  endeavoured  to  resist 
that  propensity  to  fear,  which  the  long  pressure 
upon  her  nerves  had  occasioned  in  her  mind. 

Schedoni,  meanwhile,  Btood  in  the  court,  like 
the  evil  spirit  of  the  place,  examining  its  deso- 
lation, and  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether 
any  person  lurked  in  the  interior  of  the  build- 
ing. Several  door- ways  in  the  colonnade  appear- 
ed to  lead  to  chambers  of  the  villa ;  and,  after  a 
short  hesitation,  Schedoni,  having  determined 
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to  pursue  his  inquiry,  entered  one  of  them,  and 
paired  through  a  marble  hall  to  a  suite  of  rooms, 
whose  condition  told  how  long  it  was  since  they 
had  been  inhabited.  The  roofs  had  entirely  va- 
nished, and  even  portions  of  the  walk  had  fall- 
en, and  lay  in  masses  amongst  the  woods  with- 
out. 

Perceiving  that  it  was  as  useless  as  difficult  to 
proceed,  the  confessor  returned  to  the  court, 
where  the  shade  of  the  palmettoos  at  least  offer- 
ed an  hospitable  shelter  to  the  wearied  travel- 
lers. They  reposed  themselves  beneath  the 
branches  on  some  fragments  of  a  marble  foun- 
tain, whence  the  court  opened  to  the  extensive 
landscape,  now  mellowed  by  the  evening  beams, 
and  partook  of  the  remains  of  a  repast,  which 
had  been  deposited  in  the  wallet  of  the  guide. 

This  place  appears  to  have  suffered  from  an 
earthquake,  rather  than  from  time,  said  Sche- 
doni,  for  the  walls,  though  shattered,  do  not 
seem  to  have  decayed,  ana  much  that  has  been 
strong  lies  in  ruin,  while  what  is  comparatively 
slight  remains  uninjured ;  these  are  certainly 
symptoms  of  partial  shocks  of  the  earth.  Do 
you  know  anything  of  the  history  of  this  place, 
friend? 

Yes,  signor,  replied  the  guide. 
Relate  it  then. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  earthquake  that  de- 
stroyed it,  signor ;  for  it  was  felt  all  through  die 
Garganus.  I  was  then  about  sixteen  ;-and  I  re- 
member it  was  near  an  hour  before  midnight 
that  the  great  shock  was  felt.  The  weather  had 
been  almost  stifling  for  several  days,  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air  had  stirred,  and  slight  tremblings 
of  the  ground  were  noticed  by  many  people.  I 
had  been  out  all  day,  cutting  wood  in  the  fo- 
rest with  my  father,  and  tired  enough  we  were, 
when  

This  is  the  history  of  yourself,  said  Schedoni, 
interrupting  him.— Who  did  this  place  belong 
to? 

Did  any  person  suffer  here  ?  said  Ellena. 
The  Barone  di  Cambrusca  lived  here,  replied 
the  guide. 

Hah !  the  Bardne !  repeated  Schedoni,  and 
sunk  into  one  of  his  customary  fits  of  abstrac- 
tion. 

He  was  a  signor  little  loved  in  the  country, 
continued  the  guide,  and  some  people  said  it  was 

a  judgment  upon  him  for  

Was  it  not  rather  a  judgment  upon  the  coun- 
try ?  interrupted  the  confessor,  lifting  up  his 
head,  and  then  sinking  again  into  silence. 

I  know  not  for  that,  signor,  but  he  had  com- 
mitted crimes  enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand 
on  end.  It  was  here  that  he- 
Fools  arc  always  wondering  at  the  actions  of 
those  above  them,  said  Schedoni,  testily:  Where 
is  the  Barone  now  ? 

I  cannot  tell,  signor,  but  most  likely  where 
he  deserves  to  be,  for  he  has  never  been  heard 


of  since  the  night  of  the  earthquake,  and  it  is 
believed  he  was  buried  under  the  ruins. 

Did  any  other  person  suffer?  repeated  El- 
lena. 

You  shall  hear,  signora,  replied  the  peasant ; 
I  know  something  about  the  matter,  because  a 
cousin  of  ours  lived  in  the  family  at  the  time, 
and  my  father  has  often  told  me  all  about  it, 
as  well  as  of  the  late  lord's  goings-on.  It  was 
near  midnight  when  the  great  shock  came,  and 
the  family,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  had  sup- 
ped, and  been  asleep  some  time.  Now  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  Barone's  chamber  was  in  a 
tower  of  the  old  building,  at  which  people  often 
wondered,  because,  said  they,  why  should  he 
choose  to  sleep  in  the  old  part,  when  there  are 
so  many  fine  rooms  in  the  new  villa  ?  but  so  it 
was. 

Come,  dispatch  your  meal,  said  Schedoni, 
awaking  from  his  deep  musing,  the  sun  is  set- 
ting, and  we  have  yet  far  to  go. 

I  will  finish  the  meal  and  the  story  together, 
signor,  with  your  leave,  replied  the  guide.  Sche- 
doni did  not  notice  what  he  said,  and  as  the 
man  was  not  forbidden,  he  proceeded  with  his 
relation. 

Now  it  happened,  that  the  Bar6ne's  chamber 
was  in  that  old  tower — If  you  will  look  this 
way,  signora,  you  may  sec  what  is  left  of  it. 

Ellena  turned  her  attention  to  where  the  guide 
pointed,  and  perceived  the  shattered  remains  of 
a  tower  rising  beyond  the  arch,  through  which 
she  had  entered  the  court. 

You  see  that  corner  of  a  windowcase,  left  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  wall,  signora,  continued 
the  guide,  just  by  that  tuft  of  ash,  that  grows 
out  of  the  stone  ? 

I  observe,  said  Ellena. 

Well,  that  was  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
very  chamber,  signora,  and  you  see  scarcely 
anything  else  is  left  of  it.  Yes,  there  is  the 
doorcase,  too,  but  the  door  itself  is  gone ;  that 
little  staircase,  which  you  see  beyond  it,  led  up 
to  another  story,  which  nobody  now  would 
guess  had  ever  been ;  for  roof,  and  flooring,  and 
all  are  fallen.  I  wonder  how  that  little  stair- 
case in  the  corner  happened  to  hold  so  fast ! 

Have  you  almost  done?  inquired  Schedoni, 
who  had  not  apparently  attended  to  anything 
the  man  said,  and  now  alluded  to  the  refresh- 
ment he  was  taking. 

Yes,  signor,  I  have  not  a  great  deal  more  to 
tell,  or  to  eat  either,  for  that  matter,  replied  the 
guide ;  but  you  shall  hear.  Well,  yonder  was 
the  very  chamber,  signora;  at  that  doorcase, 
which  is  still  in  the  wall,  the  Bardne  came  in  ; 
ah  !  he  little  thought,  I  warrant,  that  he  should 
never  more  go  out  at  it !  How  long  he  had  been 
in  the  room,  I  do  not  know,  nor  whether  he  was 
asleep,  or  awake,  for  there  is  nobody  that  can 
tell ;  but  when  the  great  shock  came,  it  split 
the  old  tower  at  once,  before  any  other  part  of 
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the  buildings.  You  see  that  heap  of  ruins,  yon- 
der, on  the  ground,  signora ;  there  lie  the  re- 
mains of  the  chamber ;  the  Bardne,  they  say, 
was  buried  under  them  ! 

Ellena  shuddered,  while  she  gazed  upon  this 
destructive  mass.  A  groan  from  Schedoni  start- 
led her,  and  she  turned  towards  him,  but,  as 
he  appeared  shrouded  in  meditation,  she  again 
directed  her  attention  to  this  awful  memorial. 
As  her  eye  passed  upon  the  neighbouring  arch, 
she  was  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  its  propor- 
tions, and  with  its  singular  appearance,  now  that 
the  evening  rays  glanced  upon  the  overhang- 
ing shrubs,  and  darted  a  line  of  partial  light 
athwart  the  avenue  beyond.  But,  what  was  her 
emotion,  when  she  perceived  a  person  gliding 
away  in  the  perspective  of  the  avenue,  and,  as 
he  crossed  where  the  gleam  fell,  distinguished 
the  figure  and  countenance  of  Spalatro !  She 
had  scarcely  power  faintly  to  exclaim,  Steps  go 
there  !  before  he  had  disappeared  ;  and,  when 
Schedoni  looked  round,  the  vacuity  and  silence 
of  solitude  everywhere  prevailed. 

Ellena  now  did  not  scruple  positively  to  af- 
firm that  she  had  seen  Spalatro,  and  Schedoni, 
fully  sensible  that,  if  her  imagination  had  not 
deluded  her,  the  purpose  of  his  thus  tracing 
their  route  roust  be  malignant,  immediately 
rose,  and,  followed  by  the  peasant,  passed  into 
the  avenue  to  ascertain  the  truth,  leaving  El- 
lena alone  in  the  court.  He  had  scarcely  dis- 
appeared, before  the  danger  of  his  adventuring 
into  that  obscure  passage,  where  an  assassin 
might  strike  unseen,  forcibly  occurred  to  Elle- 
na, and  she  loudly  conjured  him  to  return.  She 
listened  for  his  voice,  but  heard  only  his  re- 
treating steps;  when,  too  anxious  to  remain 
where  she  was,  she  hastened  to  the  entrance  of 
the  avenue.  But  all  was  now  hushed ;  neither 
voice,  nor  steps,  were  distinguished.  Awed  by 
the  gloom  of  the  place,  she  feared  to  venture 
farther,  yet  almost  equally  dreaded  to  remain 
alone  in  any  part  of  the  ruin,  while  a  man  so 
desperate  as  Spalatro  was  hovering  about  it 

As  she  yet  listened  at  the  entrance  of  the 
avenue,  a  faint  cry,  which  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  interior  of  the  villa,  reached  her.  The  first 
dreadful  surmise,  that  struck  Ellena,  was,  that 
they  were  murdering  her  father,  who  had  pro- 
bably been  decoyed,  by  another  passage,  back 
into  some  chamber  of  the  ruin ;  when,  instant- 
ly forgetting  every  fear  for  herself,  she  hasten- 
ed towards  the  spot  whence  she  judged  the 
sound  to  have  issued.  She  entered  the  hall, 
which  Schedoni  had  noticed,  and  passed  on 
through  a  suite  of  apartments  beyond.  Every- 
thing here,  however,  was  silent,  and  the  place 
apparently  deserted.  The  suite  terminated  in  a 
passage,  that  seemed  to  lead  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  villa,  and  Ellena,  after  a  momentary  he- 
sitation, determined  to  follow  it. 

She  made  her  way  with  difficulty  between  the 
half  demolished  walls,  and  was  obliged  to  at- 


tend  so  much  to  her  steps,  that  Bhe  scarcely  no- 
ticed whither  she  was  going,  till,  the  deepen- 
ing shade  of  the  place  recalling  her  attention, 
she  perceived  herself  among  the  ruins  of  the 
tower,  whose  history  had  been  related  by  the 
guide ;  and,  on  looking  up,  observed  she  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  which  still  wound 
up  the  wall,  that  had  led  to  the  chamber  of  the 
Bardne. 

At  a  moment  less  anxious,  the  circumstance 
would  have  affected  her;  but  now  she  could 
only  repeat  her  calls  upon  the  name  of  Schedo- 
ni, and  listen  for  some  signal  that  he  was  near. 
Still  receiving  no  answer,  nor  hearing  any  far- 
ther sound  of  distress,  she  began  to  hope  that 
her  fears  had  deceived  her ;  and,  having  ascer- 
tained that  the  passage  terminated  here,  she 
quitted  the  spot. 

On  regaining  the  first  chamber,  Ellena  rested 
for  a  moment  to  recover  breath ;  and,  while  she 
leaned  upon  what  had  once  been  a  window, 
opening  to  the  court,  she  heard  a  distant  report 
of  fire-arms.  The  sound  swelled,  and  seemed 
to  revolve  along  the  avenue  through  which 
Schedoni  had  disappeared.  Supposing  that  the 
combatants  were  engaged  at  the  farthest  en- 
trance, Ellena  was  preparing  to  go  thither, 
when  a  sudden  step  moved  near  her,  and,  on 
turning,  she  discovered,  with  a  degree  of  hor- 
ror that  almost  deprived  her  of  recollection,  Spa- 
latro himself,  stealing  along  the  very  chamber 
in  which  she  was. 

That  part  of  the  room  which  she  stood  in, 
fell  into  a  kind  of  recess ;  and  whether  it  were 
this  circumstance  that  prevented  him  from  im- 
mediately perceiving  her,  or  that,  his  chief  pur- 
pose being  directed  against  another  object,  he 
did  not  choose  to  pause  here,  he  passed  on  with 
skulking  steps ;  and,  before  Ellena  bad  deter- 
mined whither  to  go,  she  observed  him  cross 
the  court  before  her,  and  enter  the  avenue.  As 
he  had  passed,  he  looked  up  at  the  window ; 
and  it  was  certain  he  then  saw  her,  for  he  in- 
stantly faltered,  but  in  the  next  moment  pro- 
ceeded swiftly,  and  disappeared  in  the  gloom. 

It  seemed,  that  he  had  not  yet  encountered 
Schedoni,  but  it  also  occurred  to  Ellena,  that 
he  was  gone  into  the  avenue  for  the  purpose  of 
waiting  to  assassinate  him  in  the  darkness. 
While  she  was  meditating  some  means  of  giving 
the  confessor  a  timely  alarm  of  his  danger,  she 
once  more  distinguished  his  voice.  It  approach- 
ed from  the  avenue,  and  Ellena,  immediately 
calling  aloud  that  Spalatro  was  there,  entreated 
him  to  be  on  his  guard.  In  the  next  instant  a 
pistol  was  fired  there. 

Among  the  voices,  that  succeeded  the  report, 
Ellena  thought  she  distinguished  groans.  Sche- 
doni's  voice  was  in  the  next  moment  heard 
again,  but  it  seemed  faint  and  low.  The  cour- 
age, which  she  had  before  exerted,  was  now 
exhausted ;  she  remained  fixed  to  the  spot,  un- 
able to  encounter  the  dreadful  spectacle,  that 
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probably  awaited  her  in  the  avenue,  and  almost 
sirikitig  beneath  the  expectation  of  it. 

All  was  now  hushed;  she  listened  for  Sche- 
doni's  voice,  and  even  for  a  footstep— -in  vain. 
To  endure  this  6tate  of  uncertainty  much  longer 
was  scarcely  possible,  and  Ellena  was  endeavour- 
ing to  collect  fortitude  to  meet  a  knowledge  of 
the  worst,  when  suddenly  a  feeble  groaning  was 
again  heard.  It  seemed  near,  and  to  be  ap- 
proaching still  nearer.  At  that  moment,  Ellena, 
on  looking  towards  the  avenue,  perceived  a 
figure  covered  with  blood,  pass  into  the  court. 
A  film  which  drew  over  her  eyes,  prevented  her 
noticing  farther.  She  tottered  a  few  paces  back, 
and  caught  at  the  fragment  of  a  pillar,  by  which 
she  supported  herself.  The  weakness  was  tran- 
sient ;  immediate  assistance  appeared  necessary 
to  the  wounded  person,  and,  pity  soon  pre- 
dominating over  horror,  she  recalled  her  spirits, 
and  hastened  to  the  court. 

When,  on  reaching  it,  she  looked  round  in 
search  of  Schedoni,  he  was  nowhere  to  be  seen ; 
the  court  was  again  solitary  and  silent,  till  she 
awakened  all  its  echoes  with  the  name  of  Father, 
While  she  repeated  her  calls,  she  hastily  ex- 
amined the  colonnade,  the  separated  chamber, 
which  opened  immediately  from  it,  and  the 
shadowy  ground  beneath  the  palmettoes,  but 
without  discovering  any  person. 

As  she  turned  towards  the  avenue,  however, 
a  track  of  blood  on  the  ground  told  her  too  cer- 
tainly where  the  wounded  person  had  passed. 
1 1  guided  her  to  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  passage, 
that  seemingly  led  to  the  foot  of  the  tower; 
but  here  site  hesitated,  fearing  to  trust  the  ob- 
scurity beyond.  For  the  first  time,  Ellena  con- 
jectured, that  not  Schedoni,  but  Spalatro,  might 
be*  the  person  she  had  seen,  and  that,  though  he 
was  wounded,  vengcanccmightgivehim  strength 
to  strike  his  stiletto  at  the  heart  of  whomsoever 
approached  him,  while  the  duskiness  of  the 
place  would  favour  the  deed. 

She  was  yet  at  the  entrance  of  the  passage, 
fearful  to  enter  and  reluctant  to  leave  it,  listen- 
ing for  a  sound,  and  still  hearing,  at  intervals, 
swelling  though  feeble  groans;  when  quick 
steps  were  suddenly  heard  advancing  up  the 
grand  avenue,  and  presently  her  own  name  was 
repeated  loudly  in  the  voice  of  Schedoni.  His 
manner  was  hurried  as  he  advanced  to  meet 
her,  and  he  threw  an  eager  glance  round  the 
court.  We  must  be  gone,  said  he,  in  a  low 
tone,  and  taking  her  arm  within  his.  Have 
you  seen  any  one  pass  ? 

I  have  seen  a  wounded  man  enter  the  court, 
replied  Ellena,  and  feared  he  was  yourself. 

Where  ? — Which  way  did  he  go  ?  inquired 
Schedoni,  eagerly,  while  his  eyes  glowed,  and 
his  countenance  became  fell. 

Ellena,  instantly  comprehending  his  motive 
for  the  question,  would  not  acknowledge  that 
she  knew  whither  Spalatro  had  withdrawn ; 
and  reminding  him  of  the  danger  of  their 


situation,  she  entreated  that  they  might  quit 
the  villa  immediately. 

The  sun  is  already  set,  she  added.  I  tremble 
at  what  may  be  the  perils  of  this  place  at  such 
an  obscure  hour,  and  even  at  what  may  be  those 
of  our  road  at  a  later ! 

You  are  sure  he  was  wounded?  said  the  < 
feasor. 

Too  sure,  replied  Ellena,  faintlj 

Too  sure !  sternly  exclaimed 

Let  us  depart,  my  father ;  O  let  us  go  this 
instant!  repeated  Ellena. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  asked  Sche- 
doni, with  anger.  You  cannot,  surely,  have  the 
weakness  to  pity  this  fellow ! 

It  is  terrible  to  see  any  one  suffer,  said  Ellena. 
Do  not,  by  remaining  nere,  leave  me  a  possi- 
bility of  grieving  for  you.  What  anguish  it 
would  occasion  you,  to  see  me  bleed!  judge, 
then,  what  must  be  mine,  if  you  are  wounded 
by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin. 

Schedoni  stifled  the  groan,  which  swelled 
from  his  heart,  and  abruptly  turned  away. 

You  trifle  with  me,  he  said,  in  the  next  mo- 
ment: you  do  not  know  that  the  villain  is 
wounded.  I  fired  at  him,  it  is  true,  at  the  in- 
stant I  saw  him  enter  the  avenue,  but  he  has 
escaped  me.  What  reason  have  you  for  your 
supposition  ? 

Ellena  was  going  to  point  to  the  track  of 
blood  on  the  ground,  at  a  little  distance,  but 
checked  herself,  considering  that  this  might 
guide  him  on  to  Spalatro;  and  again  she  en- 
treated they  might  depart,  adding,  O!  spare 
yourself,  and  him ! 

What!  spare  an  assassin!  said  Schedoni,  im- 
patiently. 

An  assassin  ?  He  lum,  then,  attempted  your 
life  ?  exclaimed  Ellena. 

Why  no,  not  absolutely  that,  said  Schedoni, 
recollecting  himself,  but — what  does  the  fellow 
do  here  ?  Let  me  pass,  I  will  find  him. 

Ellena  still  hung  upon  his  garment,  while, 
with  persuasive  tenderness,  she  endeavoured  to 
awaken  his  humanity.  O!  if  you  had  ever 
known  what  it  was  to  expect  instant  death,  she 
continued,  you  would  pity  this  man  now,  as  be, 
perhaps,  has  sometimes  pitied  others!  I  have 
known  such  suffering,  my  father,  and  can, 
therefore,  feel  even  for  him. 

Do  you  know  for  whom  you  ar>  pleading? 
said  the  distracted  Schedoni,  whijp  every  word 
she  had  uttered  seemed  to  have  penetrated  his 
heart.  The  surprise,  which  this  question  awa- 
kened in  Ellena  s  countenance,  recalled  him  to 
a  consciousness  of  his  imprudence ;  he  recollect- 
ed that  Ellena  did  not  certainly  know  the  office, 
with  which  Spalatro  had  been  commissioned 
against  her :  and,  when  he  considered  that  this 
very  Spalatro,  whom  Ellena  had  with  such  sim- 
plicity supposed  to  have,  at  some  time,  spam  I 
a  fife  through  pity,  had  in  truth  spared  her  own, 
and,  yet  more,  had  been  eventually  a  mean  of 
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preventing  him  from  destroying  his  own  child, 
the  confessor  turned  in  horror  from  bis  design ; 
all  his  passions  changed,  and  he  abruptly  quit- 
ted the  court,  nor  paused,  till  he  reached  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  avenue,  where  the 
guide  was  in  waiting  with  the  horses. 

A  recollection  of  the  conduct  of  Spalatro  re- 
specting Ellena,  had  thus  induced  Schedoni  to 
spare  him ;  but  this  was  all ;  it  did  not  prevail 
with  him  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  this 
man,  or  to  mitigate  his  punishment;  and,  with* 
out  remorse,  he  now  lett  him  to  his  fate. 

With  Ellena  it  was  otherwise;  though  she 
was  ignorant  of  the  obligation  she  owed  him, 
she  could  not  know,  that  any  human  being  was 
left  under  such  circumstances  of  suffering  and 
solitude,  without  experiencing  very  painful  emo- 
tion ;  but,  considering  how  expeditiously  Spa- 
latro had  been  able  to  remove  himself,  she  en- 
deavoured to  hope,  that  his  wound  was  not 
mortal. 

The  travellers,  mounting  their  horses  in 
silence,  left  the  ruin,  and  were  for  some  time 
too  much  engaged  by  the  impression  of  the  late 
occurrences  *to  converse  together.  When,  at 
length,  Ellena  inquired  the  particulars  of  what 
had  passed  in  the  avenue,  she  understood,  that 
Srhedoni,  on  pursuing  Spalatro,  bad  seen  him 
there  only  for  a  moment.  Spalatro  had  escaped 
by  some  way  unknown  to  the  confessor,  and 
had  regained  the  interior  of  the  ruin,  while  his 
pursuers  were  yet  following  the  avenue.  The 
cry,  which  Ellena  had  imagined  to  proceed  from 
the  interior,  was  uttered,  as  it  now  appeared,  by 
the  guide,  who,  in  his  haste,  had  fallen  over 
some  fragments  of  the  wall,  that  lay  scattered 
in  the  avenue;  the  first  report  of  arms  had  been 
from  the  trombone,  which  Schedoni  had  dis- 
charged on  reaching  the  portal;  and  the  last, 
when  be  fired  a  pistol,  on  perceiving  Spalatro 
passing  from  the  court. 

We  have  had  trouble  enough  in  running  after 
this  fellow,  said  the  guide,  and  could  not  catch 
him  at  last.  It  is  strange,  that,  if  he  came  to 
look  for  us,  he  should  run  away  so  when  he  had 
found  us!  I  do  not  think  he  meant  us  any  harm, 
after  all,  else  he  might  have  done  it  easily  enough 
in  that  dark  passage ;  instead  whereof,  he  only 
took  to  his  heels ! 

Silence !  said  Schedoni,  fewer  words,  friend. 

Well,  signor,  he's  peppered  now,  however; 
so  we  need  not  be  afraid ;  his  wings  are  clipped 
for  one  while,  so  he  cannot  overtake  us.  XVe 
need  not  be  in  such  a  hurry,  signor,  we  shall 
get  to  the  inn  in  good  time,  yet  It  is  upon  a 
mountain  yonder,  whose  top  you  may  see  upon 
that  red  streak  in  the  west  He  cannot  come 
after  us;  I  myself  saw  his  arm  was  wounded. 

Did  you  so?  said  Schedoni,  sharply;  and 
pray  where  were  you  when  you  Baw  so  much  ? 
It  was  more  than  I  saw. 

I  was  close  at  your  heels,  signor,  when  you 
fired  the  pistol. 


I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  you  there, 
observed  the  confessor:  and  why  did  you  not 
come  forward,  instead  of  retreating  ?  And  where, 
also,  did  you  hide  yourself,  while  I  was  search- 
ing for  the  fellow,  instead  of  assisting  me  in  the 
pursuit? 

The  guide  gave  no  answer,  and  Ellena,  who 
had  been  attentively  observing  him  during  the 
whole  of  this  conversation,  perceived  that  ho 
was  now  considerably  embarrassed;  so  that  her 
former  suspicions  as  to  his  integrity  began  to 
revive,  notwithstanding  the  several  circumstan- 
ces, which  had  occurred  to  render  them  impro- 
bable. There  was,  however,  at  present,  no  op- 
portunity for  farther  observation,  Schedoni  ha- 
ving, contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  guide,  imme- 
diately quickened  his  pace,  and  the  horses  con- 
tinuing on  the  full  gallon,  till  a  steep  ascent 
compelled  them  to  relax  their  speed.. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  habit,  Schedoni  now, 
while  they  slowly  ascended,  appeared  desirous 
of  conversing  with  this  man,  and  asked  him  se- 
veral questions  relative  to  the  villa  they  had 
left;  and,  whether  it  were  that  he  really  felt 
an  interest  on  the  subject,  or  that  he  wished  to 
discover  if  the  man  had  deceived  him  in  the  cir- 
cumstances he  had  already  narrated,  from  which 
he  might  form  a  judgment  as  to  his  general 
character,  he  pressed  his  inquiries  with  a  patient 
minuteness,  that  somewhat  surprised  Ellena. 
During  this  conversation,  the  deep  twilight 
would  no  longer  permit  her  to  notice  the  coun- 
tenances of  either  Schedoni,  or  the  guide,  but 
she  gave  much  attention  to  the  changing  tones 
of  their  voices,  as  different  circumstances  and 
emotions  seemed  to  affect  them.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  during  die  whole  of  this  discourse, 
the  guide  rode  at  the  side  of  Schedoni. 

While  the  confessor  appeared  to  be  musing 
upon  something,  which  the  peasant  had  related 
respecting  the  Barone  di  Cambrusca,  Ellena  in- 
quired as  to  the  fate  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  villa. 

The  falling  of  the  old  tower  was  enough  for 
them,  replied  the  guide;  the  crash  waked  them 
all  directly,  and  they  had  time  to  get  out  of  the 
newbuildings  before  the  second  and  third  shocks 
laid  them  also  in  ruins.  They  ran  out  into  the 
woods  for  safety,  and  found  it  too,  for  they 
happened  to  take  a  different  road  from  the 
earthquake.  Not  a  soul  suffered,  except  the 
Barone,  and  he  deserved  it  well  enough.  O  f 
I  could  tell  such  things  that  I  have  heard  of 
him  !— 

What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  family?  inter- 
rupted Schedoni. 

Why,  signor,  they  were  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  everywhere ;  and  they  none  of  them 
ever  returned  to  the  old  spot  No !  no !  they 
had  suffered  enough  there  already,  and  might 
have  suffered  to  mis  day,  if  the  earthquake  had 
not  happened. 

If  it  had  Hot  happened?  repeated  Ellena. 
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•Ay,  signora,  for  that  put  an  end  to  the  Bartfne. 
If  those  walls  could  but  speak,  they  could  tell 
strange  things,  for  they  have  looked  upon  sad 
doings:  and  that  chamber,  which  I  shewed  you, 
signora,  nobody  ever  went  into  it  but  himself, 
except  the  servant,  to  keep  it  in  order,  and  that 
he  would  scarcely  suffer,  and  always  staid  in 
the  room  the  while. 

He  had  probably  treasure  secreted  there,  said 
Ellena. 

No,  signora,  no  treasure !  He  had  always  a 
lamp  burning  there ;  and  sometimes  in  the  night 
he  has  been  heard — Once,  indeed,  his  valet 
happened  to- 
Come  on,  said  Schedoni,  interrupting  him, 
keep  pace  with  me.  What  idle  dream  are  you 
relating  now? 

It  is  about  the  Barone  di  Cambrusca,  signor, 
him  that  you  was  asking  me  so  much  about 
iust  now.  I  was  saying  what  strange  ways  he 
had,  and  how  that,  on  one  stormy  night  in  De- 
cember, as  my  cousin  Francisco  told  my  father, 
who  told  me,  and  he  lived  in  the  family  at  the 
time  it  happened — 

What  happened  ?  said  Schedoni,  hastily. 

What  I  am  going  to  tell,  signor.  My  cousin 
lived  there  at  the  time;  so,  however  strange  it 
may  seem,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  it  is  all 
true.  My  lather  knows  I  would  not  believe  it 
myself,  till — 

Enough  of  this,  said  Schedoni;  no  more. 
What  family  had  this  Barone — had  he  a  wife 
at  the  time  of  this  destructive  shock  ? 

Yes,  truly,  signor,  he  had,  as  I  was  going  to 
tell,  if  you  would  but  condescend  to  have  pa- 
tience. 

The  Barone  had  more  need  of  that,  friend ; 
I  have  no  wife. 

The  Barone's  wife  had  most  need  of  it,  sig- 
nor, as  you  shall  hear.  A  good  soul,  they  say, 
was  the  Baronessa !  but  luckily  she  died  many 
years  before.  He  had  a  daughter  also,  and, 
young  as  she  was,  she  had  lived  too  long,  but 
tor  the  earthquake,  which  set  her  free. 

How  far  is  it  to  the  inn  ?  said  the  confessor, 
roughly. 

When  we  get  to  the  top  of  this  hill,  signor, 
you  will  see  it  on  the  next,  if  any  light  is  stirring, 
for  there  will  only  be  the  hollow  between  us. 
But  do  not  be  alarmed,  signor,  the  fellow  we 
left  cannot  overtake  us.  Do  you  know  much 
about  him,  signor? 

Schedoni  inquired  whether  the  trombone  was 
charged ;  and,  discovering  that  it  was  not,  or- 
dered the  roan  to  load  immediately. 

Why,  signor,  if  you  knew  as  much  of  him  as 
I  do,  you  could  not  be  more  afraid !  said  the 
peasant,  while  he  stopped  to  obey  the  order. 

I  understood  that  lie  was  a  stranger  to  you ! 
observed  the  confessor,  with  surprise. 

Why,  signor,  he  is,  and  he  is  not ;  I  know 
more  about  him  than  he  thinks  for. 


You  seem  to  know  a  vast  deal  too  much  of 
other  persons'  affairs,  said  Schedoni,  in  a  tone, 
that  was  meant  to  silence  him. 

Why,  that  is  just  what  he  would  say,  signor; 
but  bad  deeds  will  out,  whether  people  like  them 
to  be  known  or  not.  This  man  comes  to  our 
town  sometimes  to  market,  and  nobody  knew 
where  he  came  from  for  a  long  while ;  so  they 
set  themselves  to  work,  and  found  it  out  at  last. 

We  shall  never  reach  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
said  Schedoni,  testily. 

And  they  found  out  too,  a  great  many  strange 
things  about  him,  continued  the  guide. 

Ellena,  who  had  attended  to  this  discourse, 
with  a  degree  of  curiosity  that  was  painful,  now 
listened  impatiently  for  what  might  be  farther 
mentioned  concerning  Spalatro,  but  without  da- 
ring to  invite,  by  a  single  question,  any  disco- 
very on  a  subject,  which  appeared  to  be  so  in- 
timately connected  with  Schedoni. 

It  was  many  years  ago,  rejoined  the  guide, 
that  this  man  came  to  live  in  that  strange house 
on  the  sea-shore.  It  had  been  shut  up  ever 
since 

What  are  you  talking  of  now  ?  interrupted 
the  confessor. 

Why,  signor,  you  never  will  let  me  tell  you. 
You  always  snap  me  up  so  short  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  then  ask — what  am  I  talking  about ! 
I  was  going  to  begin  the  story,  and  it  is  a  pretty 
long  one.  But  first  of  all,  signor,  whom  do  you 
suppose  this  man  belonged  to?  And  what  do 
you  think  the  people  determined  to  do,  when 
the  report  was  first  set  a-going  ?  only  they  could 
not  be  sure  it  was  true,  and  anybody  would  be 
unwilling  enough  to  believe  such  a  shocking— 

I  have  no  curiosity  on  the  subject,  replied  the 
confessor,  sternly  interrupting  him ;  and  desire 
to  hear  no  more  concerning  it. 

I  meant  no  harm,  signor,  said  the  man ;  I  did 
not  know  it  concerned  you. 

And  who  says  that  it  does  concern  me  ? 

Nobody,  signor,  only  you  seemed  to  be  in  a 

oit  of  a  passion,  and  so  I  thought  But  I 

meant  no  harm,  signor,  only,  as  he  happened 
to  be  your  guide  part  of  the  way,  I  guessed  you 
might  like  to  know  something  of  him. 

All  that  I  desire  to  know  of  my  guide  is,  that 
he  does  his  duty,  replied  Schedoni ;  that  he  con- 
ducts me  safely,  and  understands  when  to  be 
silent. 

To  this  the  man  replied  nothing,  but  slack- 
ened his  pace,  and  slunk  behind  his  reprover. 

The  travellers  reaching,  soon  after,  the  sum- 
mit of  this  long  hill,  looked  out  for  the  inn,  of 
which  they  had  been  told ;  but  darkness  now 
confounded  every  object,  and  no  domestic  light, 
twinkling,  however  distantly,  through  the  gloom, 
gave  signal  of  security  and  comfort.  They  de- 
scended dejectedly  into  the  hollow  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  found  themselves  once  more  iramer- 
ged  in  woods.   Schedoni  again  called  the  pea. 
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sant  to  his  eide,  and  bade  him  keep  abreast  of 
him,  but  he  did  not  discourse ;  and  EUena  was 
too  thoughtful  to  attempt  conversation.  The 
hints,  which  the  guide  had  thrown  out  respect- 
ing Spalatro,  had  increased  her  curiosity  on  that 
subject ;  but  the  conduct  of  Schedoni,  his  impa- 
tience, his  embarr assmen t,  and  the  decisive  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  put  on  end  to  the  talk  of 
the  guide,  excited  a  degree  of  surprise,  that  bor- 
dered on  astonishment.  As  she  had,  however, 
no  clew  to  lead  her  conjectures  to  any  point,  she 
was  utterly  bewildered  in  surmise,  understand- 
ing only,  that  Schedoni  had  been  much  more 
deeply  connected  with  Spalatro  than  she  had 
hitherto  believed. 

The  travellers,  having  descended  into  the  hol- 
low, and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  op]>osite 
height,  without  discovering  any  symptom  of  a 
neighbouring  town,  began  again  to  fear,  that 
their  conductor  had  deceived  them.  It  was  now 
ao  dark,  that  the  road,  though  the  soil  was  a 
lime-stone,could8carcelybe discerned, the  woods 
on  either  side  forming  a  "  close  dungeon  of  in- 
numerous  boughs,"  that  totally  excluded  the 
twilight  of  the  stars. 

While  the  confessor  was  questioning  the  man, 
with  some  severity,  a  faint  shouting  was  heard 
from  a  distance,  and  he  stopped  the  horses  to 
listen  from  what  quarter  it  came. 

That  comes  the  way  we  are  going,  signor,  said 
the  guide. 

Hark !  exclaimed  Schedoni,  those  are  strains 
of  revelry ! 

A  confused  sound  of  voices,  laughter,  and 
musical  instruments,  was  heard,  and,  as  the  air 
blew  stronger,  tamborines  and  flutes  were  dis- 
tinguished. 

Oh  !  oh  !  we  are  near  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney !  said  the  peasant ;  all  this  comes  from  the 
town  wc  are  going  to.  But  what  makes  them 
all  so  merry,  I  wonder ! 

Ellena,  revived  by  this  intelligence,  followed 
with  alacrity  the  sudden  speed  of  the  confessor ; 
and,  presently  reaching  a  point  of  the  mountain, 
where  the  woods  opened,  a  cluster  of  lights  on 
another  summit,  a  little  higher,  more  certainly 
announced  the  town. 

They  soon  after  arrived  at  the  ruinous  gates, 
which  had  formerly  led  to  a  place  of  some 
strength,  and  passed  at  once  from  darkness  and 
desolated  walls,  into  a  market-place,  blazing 
with  light,  and  resounding  with  the  multitude. 
Booths,  fantastically  hung  with  lamps,  and  fill- 
ed with  merchandize  of  every  kind,  disposed  in 
the  gayest  order,  were  spread  on  all  sides,  and 
peasants  in  their  holiday  clothes,  and  parties  of 
masks,  crowded  every  avenue.  Here  was  a  hand 
of  musicians,  and  there  a  group  of  dancers ;  on 
one  spot  the  outre  humour  of  a  zani  provoked 
the  never-failing  laugh  of  an  Italian  rabble,  in 
another  the  improvisator c,  by  the  pathos  of  his 
story  and  the  persuasive  sensibility  of  his  strains, 


was  holding  the  attention  of  his  auditors,  as  in 
the  bands  of  magic.  Farther  on  was  a  stage 
raised  for  a  display  of  fire-works,  and  near  this 
a  theatre,  where  a  mimic  opera,  the  "  shadow 
of  a  shade,"  was  then  exhibited,  whence  the  roar 
of  laughter,  excited  by  the  principal  buffo  with- 
in, mingled  with  the  heterogeneous  voices  of  the 
venders  of  ice,  macaroni,  sherbet,  and  diavoloni, 
without 

The  confessor  looked  upon  this  scene  with 
disappointment  and  ill-humour,  and  bade  the 
guide  go  before  him  and  shew  the  way  to  the 
best  inn ;  an  office,  which  the  latter  undertook 
with  great  glee,  though  he  made  his  way  with 
difficulty. — To  think  I  should  not  know  it  was 
the  time  of  the  fair,  said  he,  though,  to  say 
truth,  I  never  was  at  it  but  once  in  my  life,  ao 
it  is  not  so  surprising,  signor. 

Make  way  through  the  crowd,  said  Schedoni. 

After  jogging  on  so  long  in  the  dark,  signor, 
with  nothing  at  all  to  be  seen,  continued  the 
man,  without  attending  to  the  direction,  then 
to  come,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  such  a  place  as  this, 
why,  it  is  like  coming  out  of  purgatory  into  pa- 
radise! Well!  signor,  you  nave  forgotten  all 
your  quandaries  now ;  you  think  nothing  now 
about  that  old  ruinous  place,  where  we  had 
such  a  race  after  the  man,  that  would  not  mur- 
der us ;  but  that  shot  I  fired  did  his  business. 

You  fired !  said  Schedoni,  aroused  by  the  as- 
sertion. 

Yes,  signor  ,  as  I  was  looking  over  your  shoul- 
der ;  I  should  have  thought  you  must  have 
heard  it ! 

I  should  have  thought  so,  too,  friend. 

Ay,  signor,  this  fine  place  has  put  all  that  out 
of  your  head,  I  warrant,  as  well  as  what  I  said 
about  that  same  fellow ;  but,  indeed,  signor,  I 
did  not  know  he  was  related  to  you,  when  I 
talked  so  of  him.  But,  perhaps,  for  all  that, 
you  may  not  know  the  piece  of  his  story  I  was 
going  to  tell  you,  when  you  cut  me  off  so  short, 
though  you  arc  better  acquainted  with  one  an- 
other than  I  guessed  for ;  so,  when  I  come  in 
from  the  fair,  signor,  if  you  please,  I  will  tell 
it  you  ;  and  it  is  a  pretty  long  history,  for  I  hap- 
pen to  know  the  whole  of  it ;  though,  where 
you  cut  me  short,  when  you  was  in  one  of  those 
quandaries,  was  only  just  at  the  beginning,  but 
no  matter  for  that,  I  can  begin  it  again,  for 

What  is  all  this  ?  said  Schedoni,  again  recall- 
ed from  one  of  the  thoughtful  moods  in  which 
he  had  so  habitually  indulged,  that  even  the 
bustle  around  him  had  failed  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  his  mind.  He  now  bade  the  peasant 
be  silent;  but  the  man  was  too  happy  to  be 
tractable,  and  proceeded  to  express  all  he  felt, 
as  they  advanced  slowly  through  the  crowd. 
Every  object  here  was  to  him  new  and  delight- 
ful ;  and,  nothing  doubtingthatit  must  be  equal- 
ly so  to  every  other  person,  he  was  continually 
pointing  out  to  the  proud  and  gloomy  confessor 
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the  trivial  subjects  of  his  own  admiration.— See ! 

signor,  there  is  Punchinello !  see  bow  he  cats 
the  hot  macaroni !  And  look  there,  aignor ! 
there  is  a  juggler !  O !  good  signor,  atop  one 
minute,  to  look  at  his  tricks.  See !  he  has  turn- 
ed a  monk  into  a  devil  already,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye. 

Silence !  and  proceed,  said  Schedoni. 

That  is  what  I  say,  signor ; — silence !  for  the 
people  make  such  a  noise,  that  I  cannot  hear  a 
word  you  speak. — Silence,  there ! 

Considering  that  you  could  not  hear,  you  have 
answered  wonderfully  to  the  purpose,  said  El- 
lena. 

Ah !  aignora !  is  not  this  better  than  those 
dark  woods  and  hills? — But  what  have  we  here  ? 
Look,  signor,  here  is  a  fine  sight ! 

The  crowd,  assembled  round  a  stage,  on 
which  some  persons  grotesquely  dressed  were 
performing,  now  interrupting  all  farther  pro- 
gress, the  travellers  were  compelled  to  stop  at 
the  foot  of  tne  platform.  The  people  above  were 
acting  what  seemed  to  have  been  intended  for 
a  tragedy,  but  what  their  strange  gestures,  un- 
couth recitation,  and  incongruous  countenances, 
had  transformed  into  a  comedy. 

Schedoni,  thus  obliged  to  pause,  withdrew 
his  attention  from  the  scene ;  EUena  consented 
to  endure  it,  and  the  peasant,  with  gaping 
mouth  and  staring  eyes,  stood  like  a  statue,  yet 
not  knowing  whether  he  ought  to  laugh-,  or  cry, 
till,  suddenly  turning  round  to  the  confessor, 
whose  horse  was  of  necessity  close  to  his,  he 
seised  his  arm,  and,  pointing  to  the  stage,  call- 
ed out,  Look,  signor,  sec !  signor,  what  a  scoun- 
drel 1  what  a  villain!  Sec!  he  has  murdered 
his  own  daughter. 

At  these  terrible  words,  the  indication  of 
Schedoni  was  overcome  by  other  emotions ;  he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  the  stage,  and  perceived 
that  the  actors  were  performing  the  story  of 
Virginia.  It  was  at  the  moment,  when  she  was 
dying  in  the  arms  of  her  father,  who  was  hold- 
ing up  the  poniard,  with  which  he  had  stabbed 
her.  The  Feelings  of  Schedoni,  at  this  instant, 
inflicted  a  punishment  almost  worthy  of  the 
crime  he  had  meditated. 

Ellena,  struck  with  the  action,  and  with  the 
contrast  which  it  seemed  to  offer  to  what  she 
had  believed  to  have  been  the  late  conduct  of 
Schedoni  towards  herself,  looked  at  him,  with 
most  expressive  tenderness,  and,  as  his  glance 
met  hers,  she  perceived,  with  surprise,  the 
changing  emotions  of  his  soul,  and  the  inexpli- 
cable character  of  his  countenance.  Stung  to 
the  heart,  the  confessor  furiously  spurred  his 
horse  that  he  might  escape  from  the  scene,  but 
the  poor  animal  was  too  spiritless  and  jaded  to 
force  its  way  through  the  crowd ;  and  the  pea- 
sant, vexed  at  being  hurried  from  a  place  where, 
almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  ne  was  suf- 
fering under  the  strange  delights  of  artificial 
grief,  and  half  angry,  to  observe  an  animal,  of 


which  he  had  the  care,  ill-treated,  loudly  re- 
monstrated, and  seized  the  bridle  of  Schedoni, 
who,  still  more  incensed,  was  applying  the  whip 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  guide,  when  the  crowd 
suddenly  fell  back  and  opened  a  way,  through 
which  the  travellers  passed,  and  arrived,  with 
little  farther  interruption,  at  the  door  of  the 
inn. 

Schedoni  was  not  in  a  humour  that  rendered 
him  fit  to  encounter  difficulties,  and  still  less 
the  vulgar  squabbles  of  a  place  already  crowded 
with  guests ;  yet  it  was  not  without  much  op- 
position that  he  at  length  obtained  a  lodging  for 
the  night.  The  peasant  was  not  less  *"yipu* 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  horses ;  and,  when 
Ellena  heard  him  declare,  that  the  animal, 
which  the  confessor  had  so  cruelly  spurred, 
should  have  a  double  feed,  and  a  bed  of  straw 
as  high  as  his  head,  if  he  himself  went  without 
one,  she  gave  him,  unnoticed  by  Schedoni,  the 
only  ducat  she  bad  left. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

Hut  If  you  be  afraid  to  hear  the  worn, 

Tlu-n  let  thi;  worst,  unheard,  Call  on  your  head. 

Shakespeare. 

Screoovi  passed  the  night  without  sleep. 
The  incident  of  the  preceding  evening  had  not 
only  renewed  the  agonies  of  remorse,  but  exci- 
ted those  of  pride  and  apprehension.  There  was 
something  in  the  conduct  of  the  peasant  towards 
him,  which  he  could  not  clearly  understand, 
though  his  suspicions  were  sufficient  to  throw 
his  mind  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  perturbation. 
Under  an  air  of  extreme  simplicity,  this  man 
had  talked  of  Spalatro,  had  discovered  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  much  of  his  history,  and 
had  hinted  that  he  knew  by  whom  he  had  been 
employed ;  yet  at  the  same  time  appeared  un- 
conscious, that  Schedoni's  was  the  master  hand, 
which  had  directed  the  principal  actions  of  the 
ruffian.  At  other  times,  his  behaviour  had  seem- 
ed to  contradict  the  supposition  of  his  ignorance 
on  this  point ;  from  some  circumstances  he  had 
mentioned,  it  appeared  impossible  but  that  he 
must  have  known  who  Schedoni  really  was,  and 
even  his  own  conduct  had  occasionally  seemed 
to  acknowledge  this,  particularly  when,  bein^ 
interrupted  in  his  history  of  Spalatro,  he  at- 
tempted an  apology,  by  saying,  he  did  not  know 
it  concerned  Schedoni :  nor  could  the  conscious 
Schedoni  believe  that  the  very  pointed  manner, 
in  which  the  peasant  had  addressed  him  at  the 
representation  of  Virginia,  was  merely  acciden- 
tal. He  wished  to  dismiss  the  man  immedi- 
ately, but  it  was  first  necessary  to  ascertain  what 
he  knew  concerning  himself,  and  then  to  decide 
on  the  measures  to  be  taken.  It  was,  however, 
a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  this  information, 
without  manifesting  an  anxiety,  which  might 
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betray  him,  if  the  guide  had,  at  present,  only  a  It  was  pretty  well  guessed  so,  signer, 

general  suspicion  of  the  truth ;  and  no  less  dif-  How  !  no  more  than  guessed  ? 

fieult  to  determine  how  to  proceed  towards  him,  No,  signor,  and  that  was  more  than  enough 

if  it  should  be  evident  that  his  suspicions  rest-  for  the  Barone's  liking,  I  warrant.    He  took 

ed  on  Spalatro.    To  take  him  forward  to  Na-  too  much  care  for  any  tiling  certain  to  appear 

pies,  was  to  bring  an  informer  to  bis  home ;  to  against  him,  and  he  was  wise  so  to  do,  lor  if  it 

suffer  him  to  return  with  his  discovery,  now  had— it  would  have  beeYi  worse  for  him;  But 

that  he  probably  knew  the  place  of  Schcdoni's  I  was  going  to  tell  you  the  story,  signor. 

residence,  was  little  less  hazardous.   His  death  What  reasons  were  there  for  believing  this 

only  could  secure  the  secret.  was  an  ageut  of  the  Barone  di  Cambrusca, 

After  a  night  passed  in  the  tumult  of  such  friend  ? 

considerations,  the  confessor  summoned  die  pea-  I  thought  you  wished  to  hear  the  story,  sig- 


sant  to  his  chamber,  and,  with  some  short  pre- 
face, told  him  he  had  no  farther  occasion  for  his  In  good  time ;  but  first  what  were  your 

services,  adding,  carelessly,  that  he  advised  him  sons  ? 

to  be  on  bis  guard  as  he  repassed  the  villa,  lest  One  of  them  is  enough,  signor,  and  if  you 

Spalatro,  who  might  yet  lurk  there,  should  re-  would  only  have  let  me  gone  straight  on  with 

venge  upon  him  the  injury  he  had  received,  the  story,  you  would  have  found  it  out  by  this 

—According  to  your  account  of  him,  he  is  a  very  time,  signor. 


fellow,  said  Schcdoni ;  but  your  in-       Schedoni  frowned,  but  did  not  otherwise 
is,  perhaps,  erroneous.  prove  the  impertinence  of  the  speech. 

The  guide  began,  testily,  to  justify  himself      It  was  reason  enough,  signor,  to  my  mind, 


for  his  assertions,  and  the  confessor  then  endea-  continued  the  peasant,  that  it  was  such  a  crime 

voured  to  draw  from  him  what  he  knew  on  the  as  nobody  but  the  Barone  di  Cambrusca  could 

subject.  But,  whether  the  man  was  piqued  by  have  committed ;  there  was  nobody  wicked 

the  treatment  he  had  lately  received,  or  had  enough,  in  our  parts,  to  have  done  it  but  he. 

other  reasons  for  reserve,  he  did  not,  at  first,  Why  is  not  this  reason  enough,  signor  ?  What 

appear  so  willing  to  communicate  as  former-  makes  you  look  at  roe  so?  Why  the  " 


ly.  himself  could  hardly  have  looked  worse,  if  I 

What  you  hinted  of  this  roan,  said  Schedoni,    bad  told  him  as  much  ! 


has,  in  some  degree,  excited  ray  curiosity :  I  Be  less  prolix,  said  the  confessor,  in  a  re- 
have  now  a  few  moments  of  leisure,  and  you    strained  voice. 

may  relate,  if  you  will,  something  of  the  won-      Well  then,  signor,  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 


derful  history  you  talked  of.  It  is  a  good  many  years  ago  that  Marco 

It  is  a  long  story,  signor,  and  you  would  be  first  to  our  town.  Now  the  story  goes,  that 

tired  before  I  got  to  the  end  of  it,  replied  the  stormy  night— 

wmt ;  and,  craving  your  pardon,  signor,  I       You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  rela- 

't  much  like  to  be  snapped  up  so !  ting  the  story,  said  Schedoni,  abruptly.  Did 

NVhcre  did  this  man  live  ?  said  the  confess-  you  ever  see  the  Barone  you  were  speaking  of, 

>  \  ou  mentioned  something  of  a  house  at  the  friend  ? 

i-side.  Why  did  you  bid  me  tell  it,  signor,  since 
Ay,  signor,  there  is  a  strange  history  belong-  you  know  it  already  ?  I  have  been  here  all  this 
ing  to  that  house,  too ;  but  this  man,  as  I  was  while,  just  a-going  to  begin  it,  and  all  for  no- 
saying,  came  there  all  of  a  sudden,  nobody  knew  thing ! 

how  !  and  the  place  had  been  shut  up  ever  since       It  is  very  surprising,  resumed  the  artful  Sche- 

the  Marchese   doni,  without  having  noticed  what  had  been  said, 

The  Marchese!  said  Schedoni,  coldly.  What  that  if  this  Spalatro  was  known  to  be  the  villain 

Marchese,  friend  ? — Why,  I  mean  the  Barone  you  say  he  is,  not  any  step  should  have  been 

di  Cambrusca,  signor,  to  be  sure,  as  I  was  go-  taken  to  bring  him  to  justice !  how  happened 

ing  to  have  told  you,  of  my  own  accord,  if  you  that  ?  But,  perhaps,  all  this  story  was  nothing 


would  only  have  let  me.   Shut  up  ever  since  more  than  a  report, 

the  Bardne  1  left  off  there,  I  think.  Why,  signor,  it  was  everybody's  business, 

I  understood  that  the  Barone  was  dead,  ob-  and  nobody's,  as  one  may  say  ;  then,  besides, 

served  the  confessor.  nobody  could  prove  what  they  had  heard,  and, 

Yes,  signor,  replied  the  peasant,  fixing  his  though  everybody  believed  the  story,  just  the 

eyes  on  Schedoni ;  but  what  has  his  death  to  same  as  if  they  had  seen  the  whole,  yet  that, 

do  with  what  I  was  telling  ?    This  happened  they  said,  would  not  do  in  law,  but  they  should 

before  he  died.  be  made  to  prove  it.  Now,  it  is  not  one  time  in 

Schedoni,  somewhat  disconcerted  by  this  un-  ten  that  anything  can  be  proved,  signor,  as  you 

expected  remark,  forgot  to  resent  the  familiari-  well  know,  yet  we  none  of  us  believe  it  the  less 


ty  of  it.— This  man,  then,  this  Spalatro,  was    for  that 
connected  with  the  Bardne  di  Cambrusca  ?  So,  then,  you  would  have  had  this  man  pu- 
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nished  for  a  murder,  which,  probably,  he  never 
committed  ?  said  the  confessor. 

A  murder !  repeated  the  peasant. 

Schedoni  was  silent,  but,  in  the  next  instant, 
said,  Did  you  not  say  it  was  a  murder  ? 

I  have  not  told  you  so,  signor ! 

What  was  the  crime,  then  ?  resumed  Sche- 
doni, after  another  momentary  pause ;  you  said 
it  was  atrocious,  and  what  more  so  than — mur- 
der ?  His  lip  quivered  as  he  pronounced  the  last 
word. 

The  peasant  made  no  reply,  but  remained 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  confessor,  and,  at 
length,  repeated,  Did  I  say  it  was  murder,  sig- 
nor? 

If  it  was  not  that,  say  what  it  was,  demanded 
the  confessor,  haughtily ;  but  let  it  be  in  two 
words. 

As  if  a  story  could  be  told  in  two  words,  sig- 
nor ! 

Well,  well,  be  brief. 

How  can  I,  signor,  when  the  story  is  so  long? 
I  will  waste  no  more  time,  said  Schedoni,  go- 
ing. 

Well,  signor,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  it 
short.  It  was  one  stormy  night  in  December, 
that  Marco  Torma  had  been  out  fishing..  Mar- 
co, signor,  was  an  old  man  that  lived  in  our 
town  when  I  was  a  boy;  I  can  but  just  remem- 
ber him,  but  my  father  knew  him  well,  and 
loved  old  Marco,  and  used  often  to  say  

To  the  Btory !  said  Schedoni. 

Why  I  am  telling  it,  signor,  as  fast  as  I  can. 
This  old  Marco  did  not  live  in  our  town,  at  the 
time  it  happened,  but  in  some  place,  I  have 
forgot  the  name  of  it,  near  the  sea-shore.  What 
can  the  name  be !  it  is  something  like  

Well,  what  happened  to  this  old  dotard  ? 

You  are  out  there,  signor,  he  was  no  old  do- 
tard ;  but  you  shall  hear.  At  that  time,  signor, 
Marco  lived  in  this  place  that  I  have  forgot  the 
name  of,  and  was  a  fisherman,  hut  better  times 
turned  up  afterwards,  but  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  Old  Marco  had  been  out  fishing :  it 
was  a  stormy  night,  and  he  was  glad  enough  to 

Set  on  shore,  I  warrant.  It  was  quite  dark,  as 
ark,  signor,  I  suppose,  as  it  was  last  night,  and 
he  was  making  the  best  of  his  way,  signor,  with 
some  fish  along  the  shore,  but  it  being  so  dark, 
he  lost  it  notwithstanding.  The  rain  beat,  and  the 
wind  blew,  and  he  wandered  about  a  long  while, 
and  could  see  no  light,  nor  hear  anything,  but 
the  surge  near  him,  which  sometimes  seemed  as 
if  it  was  coining  to  wash  him  away.  He  got  as 
far  off  it  as  he  could,  but  he  knew  there  were 
high  rocks  over  the  beach,  and  he  was  afraid  he 
should  run  his  head  against  them,  if  he  went 
too  far,  I  suppose.  However,  at  last,  he  went 
up  close  to  them,  and  as  he  got  a  little  shelter, 
he  resolved  to  try  no  farther  for  the  present.  I 
tell  it  you,  signor,  just  as  my  father  told  it  me, 
and  lie  had  it  from  the  old  man  himself. 


You  need  not  be  so  particular,  replied  the 
confessor,  speak  to  the  point. 

Well,  signor,  as  old  Marco  lay  snug  under 
the  rocks,  he  thought  he  heard  somebody  co- 
ming, and  he  lifted  up  his  head,  I  warrant,  poor 
old  soul !  as  if  he  could  have  seen  who  it  was ; 
however,  he  could  hear,  though  it  was  so  dark, 
and  he  heard  the  steps  coming  on  ;  but  he  said 
nothing  yet,  meaning  to  let  them  come  close  up 
to  him  before  he  discovered  himself.  Presently 
he  sees  a  little  moving  light,  and  it  comes  near- 
er and  nearer,  till  it  was  just  opposite  to  him, 
and  then  he  saw  the  shadow  of  a  man  on  the 
ground,  and  then  spied  the  roan  himself,  with  a 
dark  lantern,  passing  along  the  beach. 

Well,  well,  to  the  purpose,  said  Schedoni. 

Old  Marco,  signor,  my  father  says,  was  never 
stout-hearted,  and  he  took  it  into  his  head  this 
might  be  a  robber,  because  he  had  the  lantern, 
though,  for  that  matter,  he  would  have  been  glad 
enough  of  a  lantern  himself,  and  so  he  lay  quiet. 
But,  presently,  he  was  in  a  rare  fright,  for  the 
man  stopped  to  rest  the  load  he  had  upon  his 
back,  on  a  piece  of  rock  near  him,  and  old  Mar- 
co saw  him  throw  off*  a  heavy  sack,  and  heard 
him  breathe  hard,  as  if  he  was  hugely  tired.  I 
tell  it,  signor,  just  as  my  father  does. 

What  was  in  the  sack  ?  said  Schedoni,  coolly. 

All  in  good  time,  signor ;  perhaps  old  Marco 
never  found  out ;  but  you  shall  hear.  He  was 
afraid,  when  he  saw  the  sack,  to  stir  a  limb,  for 
he  thought  it  held  booty.  But,  presently,  the 
man,  without  saying  a  word,  heaved  it  on  his 
shoulders  again,  and  staggered  away  with  it 
along  the  beach,  and  Marco  saw  no  more  of  him. 

Well !  what  has  he  to  do  with  your  story, 
then  ?  said  the  confessor ;  Was  this  Spalatro  ? 

All  in  good  time,  signor ;  you  put  me  out. 
When  the  storm  was  down  a  little,  Marco  crept 
out,  and,  thinking  there  must  be  a  village,  or  a 
hamlet,  or  a  cottage,  at  no  great  distance,  since 
this  roan  had  passed,  he  thought  he  would  try 
a  little  farther.  He  had  better  have  staid  where 
he  was,  for  he  wandered  about  a  long  while, 
and  could  see  nothing,  and  what  was  worse,  the 
storm  came  on  louder  than  before,  and  he  had 
no  rocks  to  shelter  him  now.  While  he  was  in 
this  quandary,  he  sees  a  light  at  a  distance,  and 
it  came  into  nis  head  this  might  be  the  lantern 
again ;  but  he  determined  to  go  on  notwith- 
standing, for,  if  it  was,  he  could  stop  short, 
and,  if  it  was  not,  he  should  get  shelter,  per- 
haps ;  so  on  he  went,  and  I  suppose  I  should 
have  done  the  same,  signor. 

Well !  this  history  never  will  have  an  end !  said 
Schedoni. 

Well !  signor,  he  had  not  gone  far  when  he 
found  out  that  it  was  no  lantern,  but  a  light 
at  a  window.  When  he  came  up  to  the  house, 
he  knocked  softly  at  the  door,  but  nobody  came. 

What  house  ?  inquired  the  confessor,  sharp- 
s- 
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The  rain  beat  hard,  manor,  and  I  warrant 
poor  old  Marco  waited  a  long  time  before  he 
knocked  again,  for  be  wan  main  patient,  signor. 

I  have  need  of  his  patience,  aaid  Schedoni. 

When  he  knocked  again,  signor,  the  door 
gave  way  a  little,  and  he  found  it  waa  open, 
and  so,  as  nobody  came,  he  thought  fit  to  walk 
in  of  his  own  accord. 

The  dotard !  what  business  had  be  to  be  so 
curious  ?  exclaimed  Schedoni. 

Curious !  signor,  be  only  sought  shelter !  He 
stumbled  about  in  the  dark,  for  a  good  while, 
and  could  find  nobody,  nor  make  nobody  hear, 
but,  at  last,  he  came  to  a  room  where  there 
was  some  fire  not  quite  out,  upon  the 
and  he  went  up  to  it,  to  w 
somebody  should  come. 

What  1  was  there  nobody  in  the  house  ?  said 
the  confessor. 

You  shall  hear,  signor.  He  had  not  been 
there,  he  said,  no,  he  was  sure,  not  above  two 
minutes,  when  he  heard  a  strange  sort  of  a  noise 
in  the  very  room  where  he  was,  but  the  fire  gave 
such  a  poor  light,  he  could  not  ace  whether  any- 
body was  there. 

What  was  the  noise  ? 

You  put  me  out,  signor.  He  said  he  did  not 
much  like  it,  but  what  could  he  do  ?  So  he  stir- 
red up  the  fire,  and  tried  to  make  it  blaze  a  lit- 
tle, but  it  was  as  dusky  as  ever :  he  could  see 
nothing.  Presently,  however,  he  heard  some- 
body coming,  and  saw  a  light,  and  then  a  man 
coming  towards  the  room  where  he  was,  so  he 
went  up  to  him  to  ask  shelter. 

Who  was  this  man  ?  said  Schedoni. 

— Ask  shelter.  He  says  the  man,  when  he  came 
to  the  door  of  the  room,  turned  as  white  as  a 
sheet,  as  well  he  might,  to  see  a  stranger,  to 
find  a  Btranger  there,  at  that  time  of  the  night. 
I  suppose  I  should  have  done  the  same  myself. 
The  roan  did  not  seem  very  willing  to  let  him 
stay,  but  asked  what  he  did  there,  and  such 
like  ;  but  the  storm  was  very  loud,  and  so  Mar- 
co did  not  let  a  little  matter  daunt  him,  and, 
when  he  shewed  the  man  what  fine  fish  he  had 
in  his  basket,  and  said  he  was  welcome  to  it,  he 
seemed  more  willing. 

Incredible!  exclaimed  Schedoni:  the  block- 
head! 

He  had  wit  enough  for  that  matter,  signor ; 
Marco  says  he  appeared  to  be  main  hungry- 

Is  that  any  proof  of  his  wit? 
or,  peevishly. 

You  never  will  let  me  finish,  signor  ;- 
hungry  ;  for  he  put  more  wood  on  the  fire  di- 
rectly, to  dress  some  of  the  fish.  While  he  was 
doing  this,  Marco  says  his  heart,  somehow,  mis- 
gave him,  that  this  was  the  man  he  saw  on  the 
beach,  and  he  looked  at  him  pretty  hard,  till 
the  other  asked  him  crossly,  what  he  stared  at 
him  so  for  ?  but  Marco  took  care  not  to  tell. 
While  he  was  busy  making  ready  the  fish,  how- 

TOL.  X. 


ever,  Marco  had  an  opportunity  of  eyeing  him 
the  more,  and  every  time  the  man  looked  round 
the  room,  which  happened  to  be  pretty  often, 
he  had  a  notion  it  was  the  same. 

Well,  and  if  it  was  the  same?  said  Schedoni. 
But  when  Marco  happened  to  spy  the  sack, 
lying  in  a  corner,  he  had  no  doubt  about  the 
matter.  He  says  his  heart  then  misgave  hint 
sadly,  and  he  wished  himself  safe  out  of  the 
house,  and  determined,  in  his  own  mind,  to  get 
away  as  soon  as  he  could,  without  letting  the 
man  suspect  what  he  thought  of  him.  He  now 
guessed,  too,  what  made  the  man  look  round 
the  room  so  often;  and,  though  Marco  thought 
before  it  was  to  find  out  if  he  had  brought  any- 
body with  him,  he  now  believed  it  was  to  see 
whether  his  treasure  was  safe. 
Ay,  likely  enough,  observed  Schedoni. 
Well,  old  Marco  sat  not  much  at  his  ease, 
while  the  fish  was  preparing,  and  thought  it 
"  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  with 


him  ;  but  what  could  ne  do  ? 

Why,  get  up  and  walk  away,  to  be  sure,  said 
the  confessor,  as  I  shall  do,  if  your  story  last 
much  longer. 

You  shall  hear,  signor ;  he  would  have  done 
so,  if  he  had  thought  this  man  would  have  let 
him,  but 

Well,  this  man  was  Spalatro,  I  suppose,  said 
Schedoni,  impatiently,  and  this  was  the  house 
on  the  shore  you  formerly  mentioned. 

How  well  you  have  guessed  it,  signor !  though, 
to  say  truth,  I  have  been  expecting  you  to  find 
it  out  for  this  half  hour. 

Schedoni  did  not  like  the  significant  look, 
which  the  peasant  assumed  while  be  aaid  this, 
but  he  bade  him  proceed. 

At  first,  signor,  Spalatro  hardly  spoke  a  word, 
but  he  came  to  it  by  degrees,  and  by  the  time 
the  fish  waa  nearly  ready,  he  was  talkative 
enough. 

riere  me  con  lessor  rose,  wun  some  emotion, 
and  paced  the  room. 

Poor  old  Marco,  signor,  began  to  think  better 
of  him,  and  when  he  heard  the  rain  at  the  case- 
ments, he  was  loath  to  think  of  stirring.  Pre- 
sently Spalatro  went  out  of  the  room  for  a  plate 
to  eat  the  fish  on. 

Out  of  the  room  ?  said  Schedoni,  and  check- 
ed his  steps. 

Yes,  signor,  but  he  took  care  to  carry  the  light 
with  him.  However,  Marco,  who  had  a  deal  of 
curiosity  to 

Yes,  he  appears  to  have  had  a  great  deal  in- 
deed !  said  the  confessor,  and,  turning  away,  re- 
newed his  pace. 

Nay,  signor,  I  am  not  come  to  that  yet,  he 
has  shewn  none  yet a  great  deal  of  curiosity 
to  know  what  was  in  the  sack,  before  he  con- 
sented to  let  himself  stay  much  longer,  thought 
this  a  good  opportunity  for  looking,  and,  as  the 
fire  was  now  pretty  bright,  he  determined  to 
2  T 
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■ee.  He  went  up  to  the  sack,  therefore,  signer, 
and  tried  to  lift  it,  but  it  was  too  heavy  for  him, 
though  it  did  not  seem  full. 

Schedoni  again  checked  his  steps,  and  stood 
fixed  before  the  peasant. 

He  raised  it,  however,  a  little,  signor,  but  it 
fell  from  his  hands,  and  with  such  a  heavy 
weight  upon  the  floor,  that  he  was  sure  it  held  no 
common  hooty.  Just  then,  he  says,  he  thought 
he  heard  Spalatro  coming,  and  the  sound  of  the 
sack  was  enough  to  have  frightened  him,  and 
so  Marco  quitted  it ;  but  he  was  mistaken,  and 
he  went  to  it  again. — But  you  don't  seem  to 
hear  me,  signor,  for  you  look  as  you  do  when 
you  are  in  those  quandaries,  so  busy  a-thinking, 
and  I  

Proceed,  said  Schedoni,  sternly,  and  renewed 
his  steps,  I  hear  you. 

Went  to  it  again, — resumed  the  peasant,  cau- 
tiously taking  up  the  story  at  the  last  words  he 
had  aropped.  He  untied  the  string,  signor, 
that  held  the  sack,  and  opened  the  cloth  a  little 
way;  but  think,  signor,  what  he  must  have 
thought,  when  he  felt — cold  flesh  !  O  signor ! 
and  when  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  the 
face  of  a  corpse  within !  O  signor !  

The  peasant,  in  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
related  this  circumstance,  had  followed  Schedo- 
ni to  the  other  end  of  the  chamber,  and  he  now 
took  hold  of  his  garment,  as  if  to  secure  his  at- 
tention to  the  remainder  of  the  story.  The  con- 
fessor, however,  continued  his  steps,  and  the 
peasant  kept  pace  with  him,  still  loosely  hold- 
ing his  garment. 

Marco,  he  resumed,  was  so  terrified,  as  my 
father  says,  that  he  hardly  knew  where  he  was ; 
and  I  warrant,  if  one  could  have  seen  him,  he 
looked  as  white,  signor,  as  you  do  now. 

The  confessor  abruptly  withdrew  his  garment 
from  the  peasant's  grasp,  and  said,  in  an  inward 
voice,  If  I  am  shocked  at  the  mere  mention  of 
such  a  spectacle,  no  wonder  he  was,  who  beheld 
it ! — After  the  pause  of  a  moment,  he  added, 
But  what  followed  ? 

Marco  says  he  had  no  power  to  tic  up  the 
cloth  again,  signor,  and  when  he  came  to  his 
thoughts,  his  only  fear  was,  lest  Spalatro  should 
return,  though  he  had  hardly  been  gone  a  mi- 
nute, before  he  could  get  out  of  the  nouse,  for 
he  cared  nothing  about  the  storm  now.  And 
sure  enough  he  heard  him  coming,  but  he  ma- 
naged to  get  out  of  the  room,  into  a  passage 
another  way  from  that  Spalatro  was  in.  And 
luckily,  too,  it  was  the  same  passage  he  had 
come  in  by,  and  it  led  him  out  of  the  house. 
He  made  no  more  ado,  but  ran  straight  off, 
without  stopping  to  choose  which  way,  and 
many  perils  and  dangers  he  got  into  among  the 
woods  that  night,  and  

How  happened  it,  that  this  Spalatro  was  not 
taken  up,  after  this  discovery  ?  said  Schedoni. 
What  was  the  consequence  of  it  ? 

Why,  signor,  old  Marco  had  like  to  have 


caught  his  death  that  night ;  what  with  the  wet, 
and  what  with  the  fright,  he  was  laid  up  with 
a  fever,  and  was  light-headed,  and  raved  of  such 
strange  things,  that  people  would  not  believe 
anything  he  said  when  he  came  to  his  senses. 

Ay,  said  Schedoni,  the  narrative  resembles  a 
delirious  dream,  more  than  a  reality ;  J  perfect- 
ly accord  with  them  in  their  opinion  of  this  fe- 
verish old  man. 

But  you  shall  hear,  signor ;  after  a  while 
they  began  to  think  better  of  it,  and  there  whs 
some  stir  made  about  it,  but  what  could  poor 
folks  do,  for  nothing  could  be  proved!  The 
house  was  searched,  but  the  man  was  gone,  and 
nothing  could  be  found  !  From  that  time  the 
place  was  shut  up  ;  till,  many  years  after,  this 
Spalatro  appeared,  and  old  Marco  then  said  he 
was  pretty  sure  he  was  the  man,  but  he  could 
not  swear  it,  and  so  nothing  could  be  done. 

Then  it  appears,  after  all,  that  you  are  not 
certain  that  this  long  history  belongs  to  this 
Spalatro !  said  the  confessor ;  nay,  not  even  that 
the  history  itself  is  anything  more  than  the  vi- 
sion of  a  distempered  brain  T 

I  do  not  know,  signor,  what  you  may  call 
certain  ;  but  I  know  what  we  all  believe.  But 
the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is  to  come  yet, 
and  that  which  nobody  would  believe,  hardly, 

I  have  heard  enough,  said  Schedoni,  I  will 
hear  no  more. 

Well,  but,  signor,  I  have  not  told  you  half  yet; 
and  I  am  sure  when  I  heard  it  myself,  it  so  ter- 
rified me ! 

I  have  listened  too  long  to  this  idle  history, 
said  the  confessor;  there  seems  to  be  no  rational 
foundation  for  it.  Here  is  what  I  owe  you ;  yon 
may  depart. 

Well,  signor,  'tis  plain  you  know  the  rest  al- 
ready, or  you  never  would  go  without  it.  But 
ybu  don't  know,  perhaps,  signor,  what  an  un- 
accountable— I  am  sure  it  made  my  hair  stand 
on  end  to  hear  of  it — what  an  unaccountable— 

I  will  hear  no  more  of  this  absurdity,  inter- 
rupted Schedoni,  with  sternness.  I  reproach 
myself  for  having  listened  so  long  to  such  a  gos- 
sip's tale,  and  have  no  farther  curiosity  concern- 
ing it.  You  may  withdraw ;  and  bid  the  host 
attend  me. 

Well,  signor,  if  you  are  so  easily  satisfied,  re- 
plied the  peasant,  with  disappointment,  there  is 

no  more  to  be  said,  but  

You  may  stay,  however,  while  I  caution  vou, 
said  Schedoni,  how  you  pass  the  villa,  where 
this  Spalatro  may  yet  linger;  for,  though  I 
can  only  smile  at  the  story  you  have  related- 
Related,  signor !  why  I  have  not  told  it  half; 

and  if  you  would  only  please  to  be  patient  

Though  I  can  only  smile  at  that  simple  nar- 
rative,— repeated  Schedoni,  in  a  louder  tone. 

Nay,  signor,  for  that  matter,  you  can  frown 
at  it  too,  as  I  can  testify,  muttered  the  guide. 
Listcu  to  me !  said  the  confessor,  in  a  yet 
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more  insisting  voice.  I  say,  though  1  give  no 
credit  to  your  curious  history,  I  think  this  same 
Spalatro  appears  to  be  a  desperate^  fellow,  and, 
therefore,  I  would  have  you  be  on  your  guard. 
If  you  see  him,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
he  will  attempt  your  life  in  revenge  of  the  in- 
jury I  have  done  hiin.  I  give  you,  therefore,  in 
addition  to  your  trombone,  this  stiletto  to  defend 
you. 

Schedoni,  while  he  spoke,  took  an  instrument 
from  hi*  bosom,  but  it  was  not  the  one  he  usu- 
ally wore,  or,  at  least,  that  he  was  seen  to  wear. 
He  delivered  it  to  the  peasant,  who  received  it 
with  a  kind  of  stupid  surprise,  and  then  gave 
him  some  directions,  as  to  the  way  in  which  it 
should  be  managed. 

Why,  signor,  said  the  man,  who  had  listened 
with  much  attention,  I  am  kindly  obliged  to  you 
for  thinking  about  me ;  but  is  there  anything  in 
this  stiletto  different  from  others,  that  it  is  to 
be  used  so  ? 

Schedoni  looked  gravely  at  the  peasant  for  an 
instant,  and  then  replied,  Certainty  not,  friend, 
I  would  only  instruct  you  to  use  it  to  the  best 
advantage ;  farewell ! 

Thank  you  kindly,  signor,  but — but  I  think 
I  have  no  need  of  it ;  my  trombone  is  enough 
for  me. 

This  will  defend  you  more  adroitly,  replied 
Schedoni,  refusing  to  take  back  the  stiletto, 
and  moreover,  while  you  are  loading  your  trom- 
bone, your  adversary  might  use  his  poniard  to 
advantage.  Keep  it,  therefore,  friend  ;  it  will 
protect  you  better  than  a  dozen  of  trombones. 
Put  it  up. 

Perhaps  it  was  Schedoni's  particular  look, 
more  than  his  argument,  that  convinced  the 
guide  of  the  value  of  his  gift ;  he  received  it 
submissively,  though  with  a  stare  of  stupid  sur- 
prise: probably  it  had  been  better  had  it  been 
suspicious  surprise.  He  thanked  Schedoni 
again,  and  was  leaving  the  room,  when  the  con- 
fessor called  out,  Send  the  landlord  to  me  im- 
mediately, I  shall  set  off  for  Rome  without  de- 
lay. 

Yes,  signor,  replied  the  peasant,  you  arc  at 
the  right  place,  the  road  parts  here;  but  I 
thought  you  wss  going  for  Naples  ? 

For  Rome,  said  Schedoni. 

For  Rome,  signor !  Well,  I  hope  you  will  get 
safe,  signor,  with  all  my  heart,  said  the  guide, 
and  quitted  the  chamber. 

While  this  dialogue  had  been  passing  be- 
tween Schedoni  and  the  peasant,  Ellena,  in 
solitude,  was  considering  of  tlie  means  of  pre- 
vailing with  the  confessor  to  allow  her  to  re- 
turn either  to  Altieri,  or  to  the  neighbouring 
convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  instead  of  placing 
her  at  a  distance  from  Naples,  till  he  should 
think  proper  to  acknowledge  her.  The  plan, 
which  he  had  mentioned,  seemed  to  her  long- 
harassed  mind  to  exile  her  for  ever  from  hap- 
piness, and  all  that  was  dear  to  her  affections ; 


it  appeared  like  a  second  banishment  to  San 
Stefano,  and  every  abbess,  except  that  of  the 
Santa  della  Pieta,  came  to  her  imagination  in 
the  portraiture  of  an  inexorable  jailer.  While 
this  subject  engaged  her,  she  was  summoned 
to  attend  Schedoni,  whom  she  found  impatient 
to  enter  the  carriage,  which  at  this  town  they 
had  been  able  to  procure.  EUena,  on  looking 
out  for  the  guide,  was  informed  that  he  had 
already  setoff  for  his  home,  a  circumstance,  for 
the  suddenness  of  which  she  knew  not  how  to 
account. 

The  travellers  immediately  proceeded  on 
their  journey ;  Schedoni,  reflecting  on  the  late 
conversation,  said  little,  and  Ellena  read  not 
in  his  countenance  anything  that  might  en- 
courage her  to  introduce  the  subject  of  her 
own  intended  solicitation.  Thus  separately  oc- 
cupied, they  advanced  during  some  hours  on 
the  road  to  Naples,  for  thither  Schedoni  had 
designed  to  go,  notwithstanding  his  late  asser- 
tion to  the  guide,  whom  it  appears,  for  what- 
ever reason,  he  was  anxious  to  deceive,  as  to 
the  place  of  his  actual  residence.. 

They  stopped  to  dine  at  a  town  of  sonic  con- 
sideration, and,  when  Ellena  heard  the  con- 
fessor inquire  concerning  the  numerous  con- 
vents it  contained,  she  perceived  that  it  was 
necessary  for  her  no  longer  to  defer  her  peti- 
tion. She  therefore  represented  immediately 
what  must  be  the  forlornness  of  her  state,  and 
the  anxiety  of  her  mind,  if  she  were  placed  at 
a  distance  from  the  scenes  and  the  people, 
which  affection  and  early  habit  seemed  to  have 
consecrated ;  especially  at  this  time,  when  her 
spirits  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  severe 
pressure  of  long  suffering,  and  when,  to  soothe 
and  renovate  them,  not  only  quiet,  but  the 
consciousness  of  security,  were  necessary ;  a 
consciousness  which  it  was  impossible,  and 
especially  so  after  her  late  experience,  that  she 
could  acquire  among  strangers,  till  they  should 
cease  to  be  such. 

To  these  pleadings  Schedoni  thoughtfully 
attended,  but  the  darkness  of  his  aspect  did 
not  indicate  that  his  compassion  was  touched ; 
and  Ellena  proceeded  to  represent,  secondly, 
that  which,  had  she  been  more  artful,  or  less 
disdainful  of  cunning,  she  would  have  urged 
the  first.  As  it  was,  she  had  begun  with  the 
mention  of  circumstances,  which,  though  the 
least  likely  to  prevail  with  Schedoni,  she  felt 
to  be  most  important  to  herself ;  and  she  con- 
cluded with  representing  that  which  was  most 
interesting  to  him.  Ellena  suggested,  that  her 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Altieri 
might  be  so  managed,  as  that  his  secret  would 
be  as  effectually  preserved  as  if  she  were  at  an 
hundred  miles  from  Naples. 

It  may  appear  extraordinary,  that  a  man  of 
Schedoni 's  habitual  coolness,  and  exact  calcu- 
lation, should  have  suffered  fear  on  this*  occa- 
sion to  obscure  his  perceptions ;  and  this  in- 
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stance  strongly  proved  the  magnitude  of  the 
cause  which  could  produce  so  powerful  an  ef- 
fect While  he  now  listened  to  Ellena,  he  be- 
gan to  perceive  circumstances  that  had  eluded 
his  own  observation;  and  he, at  length, acknow- 
ledged, that  it  might  be  safer  to  permit  her  to 
return  to  the  Villa  Altieri,  and  that  she  should 
from  hence  go,  as  she  had  formerly  intended,  to 
the  Santa  della  Pieta,  than  to  place  her  in  any 
convent,  however  remote,  where  it  would  be 
necessary  for  himself  to  introduce  her.  His 
only  remaining  objection  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples,  now  rested  on  the  chance  it  would 
offer  the  Marchesa  di  Vivaldi  of  discovering 
Ellena's  abode,  before  he  should  judge  it  con- 
venient to  disclose  to  her  his  family  ;  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  Marchesa  justified  his  most 
horrible  suspicion,  as  to  the  consequence  of  such 
a  premature  discovery. 

Something,  however,  it  appeared,  must  be 
risked  in  any  situation  he  mignt  choose  for  El- 
lena ;  and  her  residence  at  the  Santa  della  Pie- 
ta, a  large  convent,  well  secured,  and  where, 
as  she  had  been  known  to  them  from  her  in- 
fancy, the  Abbess  and  the  sisters  might  be 
supposed  to  be  not  indifferent  concerning  her 
welfare,  seemed  to  promise  security  against  any 
actual  violence  from  the  malice  of  the  Mar- 
chesa ;  against  her  artful  duplicity  every  place 
would  be  almost  equally  insufficient  Here,  as 
Ellena  would  appear  in  the  character  she  had 
always  been  known  in,  no  curiosity  could  be 
excited,  or  suspicion  awakened,  as  to  her  fa- 
mily; and  here,  therefore,  Schedoni's  secret 
would  more  probably  be  preserved  than  else- 
where. As  this  was,  after  all,  the  predominant 
subject  of  his  anxiety,  to  which,  however  un- 
natural it  may  seem,  even  the  safety  of  Ellena 
was  secondary,  he  finally  determined,  that  she 
should  return  to  the  Santa  della  Pieta ;  and 
she  thanked  him  almost  with  tears,  for  a  con- 
sent which  she  received  as  a  generous  indul- 
gence, but  which  was  in  reality  little  more  than 
an  effect  of  selfish  apprehension. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey,  which  was  of 
some  days,  passed  without  any  remarkable  oc- 
currence :  Schedoni,  with  only  short  intervals, 
was  still  enveloped  in  gloom  and  silence ;  and 
Ellena,  with  thoughts  engaged  by  the  one  sub- 
ject of  her  interest,  the  present  situation  and 
circumstances  of  Vivaldi,  willingly  submitted 
to  this  prolonged  stillness. 

As,  at  length,  she  drew  near  Naples,  her 
emotions  became  more  various  and  powerful ; 
and,  when  she  distinguished  the  top  of  Vesu- 
vius peering  over  every  intervening  summit, 
she  wept  as  her  imagination  charactered  all  the 
well-known  country  it  overlooked.  But  when, 
having  reached  an  eminence,  that  scenery  was 
exhibited  to  her  senses,  when  the  bay  of 
Naples,  stretching  into  remotest  distance,  was 
spread  out  before  ner ;  when  every  mountain  of 
that  magnificent  horizon,  which  inclosed  her 


native  landscape,  that  country  which  she  be- 
lieved Vivaldi  to  inhabit,  stood  unfolded,  how 
affecting,  how  overwhelming,  were  her  sensa- 
tions! Every  object  seemed  to  speak  of  her 
home,  of  Vivaldi,  and  of  happiness  that  was 
past !  and  so  exquisitely  did  regret  mingle  with 
nope,  the  tender  grief  of  remembrance  with 
the  interest  of  expectation,  that  it  were  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  prevailed. 

Her  expressive  countenance  disclosed  to  the 
confessor  the  course  of  her  thoughts  and  of  her 
feelings,  which,  while  he  contemned,  be  be- 
lieved he  perfectly  comprehended,  but  of  which, 
having  never  in  any  degree  experienced  them, 
he  really  understood  nothing.  The  callous 
Schedoni,  by  a  mistake  not  uncommon,  espe- 
cially to  a  mind  of  his  character,  substituted 
words  for  truths;  not  only  confounding  the 
limits  of  nrighbouring  qualities,  but  mistaking 
their  very  principles.  Incapable  of  perceiving 
their  nice  distinctions,  he  called  the  persons  who 
saw  them,  merely  fanciful ;  thus  making  his 
very  incapacity  an  argument  for  his  superior 
wisdom.  And,  while  he  confounded  delicacy 
of  feeling  with  fatuity  of  mind,  taste  with  ca- 
price, and  imagination  with  error,  he  yielded, 
when  he  most  congratulated  himself  on  his  sa- 
gacity, to  illusions  not  less  egregious,  because 
they  were  less  brilliant,  than  those  which  are  in- 
cident to  sentiment  and  feeling. 

The  better  to  escape  observation,  Schedoni 
had  contrived  not  to  reach  Naples  till  the  close 
of  evening,  and  it  was  entirely  dark  before  the 
carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of  the  Villa  Altieri. 
Ellena,  with  a  mixture  of  melancholy  and  sa- 
tisfaction, viewed  once  more  her  long-deserted 
home,  and,  while  she  waited  till  a  servant 
should  open  the  gate,  remembered  how  often 
she  had  ums  waited,  when  there  was  a  beloved 
friend  within  to  welcome  her  with  smiles, 
which  were  now  gone  for  ever.  Beatrice,  the 
old  housekeeper,  at  length,  however,  appeared, 
and  received  her  with  an  affection  as  sincere,  if 
not  as  strong,  as  that  of  the  relative  for  whom 
she  mourned. 

Here  Schedoni  alighted,  and  having  dis- 
missed the  carriage,  entered  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  relinquishing  also  his  disguise,  and 
resuming  his  monk's  habit  Before  he  de- 
parted, Ellena  ventured  to  mention  Vivaldi, 
and  to  express  her  wish  to  hear  of  his  exact 
situation ;  but,  though  Schedoni  was  too  well 
enabled  to  inform  her  of  it,  the  policy  which 
had  hitherto  kept  him  silent  on  this  subject, 
still  influenced  him,  and  he  replied  only,  that 
if  he  should  happen  to  learn  the  circumstances 
of  his  condition,  she  should  not  remain  igno- 
rant of  them. 

This  assurance  revived  Ellena,  for  two  rea- 
sons ;  it  afforded  her  a  hope  of  relief  from  her 
present  uncertainty,  and  it  also  seemed  to  ex- 
press an  approbation  of  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tion, such  as  the  confessor  had  never  yet  dis- 
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closed.  Schedoni  added,  that  he  should  see  her  ao  much  desired.  His  family  was  noble,  though 

no  more,  till  he  thought  proper  to  acknowledge  no  longer  wealthy,  and  he  believed  that  as  the 

her  for  his  daughter;  but  that,  if  circuit)  -  seeming  want  of  descent  had  hitherto  been  the 

stances  made  it  necessary,  he  should,  in  the  chief  objection  to  Ellena,  the  Marchesa  might 

meantime,  write  to  her ;  and  he  now  gave  her  be  prevailed  with  to  overlook  the  wreck  of  his 

a  direction,  by  which  to  address  him  under  a  fortune. 

fictitious  name,  and  at  a  place  remote  from  his  At  the  palace  he  was  told,  that  the  Marchesa 
convent.   Ellena,  though  assured  of  the  ne-  was  at  one  of  her  villas  on  the  bay  ;  and  he  was 
cessity  for  this  conduct,  could  not  yield  to  such  too  anxious  not  to  follow  her  thither  immediate- 
disguise,  without  an  aversion  that  was  strongly  ly .  This  delightful  residence  was  situated  on  an 
expressed  in  her  manner,  but  of  which  Sche-  airy  promontory,  that  overhung  the  water,  and 
doni  took  no  notice.    He  bade  her,  as  she  va-  was  nearly  embosomed  among  the  woods,  that 
lued  her  existence,  watchfully  to  preserve  the  spread  far  along  the  heights,  and  descended,  with 
Becret  of  her  birth  ;  and  to  waste  not  a  single  great  pomp  of  foliage  and  colouring,  to  the  very* 
day  at  Villa  Altieri,  but  to  retire  to  the  Santa  margin  of  the  waves.   It  seemed  scarcely  pos- 
della  Pieta;  and  these  injunctions  were  de-  sible,  that  misery  could  inhabit  so  enchanting  an 
livered  in  a  manner  so  solemn  and  energetic,  as  abode  ;  yet  the  Marchesa  was  wretched  amidst 
not  only  deeply  to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  all  these  luxuries  of  nature  and  art,  which  would 
necessity  of  fulfilling  them,  but  to  excite  some  hsve  perfected  the  happiness  of  an  innocent 
degree  of  amazement.  mind.  Her  heart  was  possessed  by  evil  passions, 
After  a  short  and  general  direction,  respect-  and  all  her  perceptions  were  distorted  and  disco- 
ing  her  farther  conduct,  Schedoni  bade  her  fare-  loured  by  them,  which,  like  a  dark  magician, 
well,  and  privately  quitting  the  villa  in  his  ec-  had  power  to  change  the  fairest  scenes  into  those 
clesiastical  dress,  repaired  to  the  Dominican  con-  Of  gloom  and  desolation, 
vent,  which  he  entered  as  a  brother  returned  The  servants  had  ordera  to  admit  Father  Scbe- 
from  a  distant  pilgrimage.   He  was  received  as  doni  at  all  times,  and  he  was  shewn  into  a  sa- 
usual  by  the  society,  and  found  himself,  once  loon,  in  which  the  Marchesa  was  alone.  Every 
more,  the  austere  Father  Schedoni.  object  in  this  apartment  announced  taste  and 
The  cause  of  his  first  anxiety,  was  the  neces-  even  magnificence.  The  hangings  were  of  pur- 
aity  for  justifying  himself  to  the  Marchesa  di  pie  and  gold ;  the  vaulted  ceiling  was  design- 
Vivaldi,  for  ascertaining  how  much  he  might  ed  by  one  of  the  first  painters  of  the  Venetian 
venture  to  reveal  of  the  truth,  and  for  estima-  school ;  the  marble  statues,  that  adorned  the 
ting  what  would  be  her  decision  were  she  in-  recesses,  were  not  less  exquisite,  and  the  whole 
formed  of  the  whole.   His  second  step  would  symmetry  and  architecture,  airy,  yet  rich,  gay, 
be  to  obtain  the  release  of  Vivaldi ;  ana,  as  his  yet  chastened,  resembled  the  palace  of  a  fairy,  and 
conduct  in  this  instance  would  be  regulated,  seemed  to  possess  almost  equal  fascinations.  The 
in  a  great  degree,  by  the  result  of  his  confer-  lattices  were  thrown  open  to  admit  the  prospect, 
ence  with  the  Marchesa,  it  would  be  only  the  as  well  as  the  air  loaded  with  fragrance  from  an 
second.    However  painful  it  must  be  to  Sche-  orangery,  that  spread  before  them.  Lofty  palms 
doni  to  meet  her,  now  that  he  had  discovered  and  plantains  threw  their  green  and  refreshing 
the  depth  of  the  guilt  in  which  she  would  have  tint  over  the  windows,  and  on  the  lawn,  that 
involved  him,  he  determined  to  seek  this  event-  sloped  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  a  shadowy 
ful  conference  on  the  following  morning ;  and  perspective,  beyond  which  appeared  the  ample 
he  passed  this  night  partly  in  uneasy  expecta-  waters  of  the  gulph,  where  the  light  sails  of  fe- 
tkra  of  the  approaching  day,  but  chiefly  in  in-  luccas,  and  the  spreading  canvass  of  larger  ves- 
venting  circumstances  and  arranging  arguments,  aels,  glided  upon  the  scene  and  passed  away,  as 
that  might  bear  him  triumphantly  towards  the  in  a  camera  obscura.    Vesuvius  and  the  city  of 
accomplishment  of  his  grand  design.  Naples  were  seen  on  the  coast  beyond,  with  ma- 
ny a  bay  and  lofty  cane  of  that  long  tract  of 
bold  and  gaily-coloured  scenery,  which  extends 
towards  Cape  Campanella,  crowned  by  fading 
CHAP.  XXIV.  ranges  of  mountains,  lighted  up  with  all  the 

magic  of  Italian  sunshine.    The  Marchesa  re- 

Beneath  the  ailrnt  jfloom  of  tolitudc 

dined  on  a  sofa  before  an  open  lattice ;  her  eyes 

Thou«h  Peso*  am  jit  and  .mil*  though  meek  Content  were  fixed  upon  the  prospect  without,  but  her 

(an  kevjt  the  cheerful  tenor  of  her  miuI,  .  r      »„r      r    •   »  i  .v 

Kvon  in  the  loneliest  «h,ule*,  yet  let  not  Wrath  attention  was  wholly  occupied  by  the  VlBlOnS, 

Appr.mch  jet  buck  Hevenire  keep  far  aloof,  that  evil  passions  painted  to  her  imagination. 

r«oon    y  arut    i                       Eifrkku  On  her  still  beautiful  features  was  the  languor 

of  discontent  and  indisposition ;  and,  though  her 

Schbboki,  on  his  way  to  the  Vivaldi  palace,  manners,  like  her  dress,  displayed  the  elegant 

again  reviewed  and  arranged  every  argument,  or  negligence  of  the  graces,  they  concealed  the 

rather  specious  circumstance,  which  might  in-  movements  of  a  careful  and  even  a  tortured 

duce  the  Marchesa's  consent  to  the  nuptials  he  heart.   On  perceiving  Schedoni,  a  faint  smile 
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lightened  upon  her  countenance,  and  she  held 
forth  her  hand  to  him ;  at  the  touch  of  which 
he  shuddered. 

My  good  father,  I  rejoice  to  see  you,  said  the 
Marchesa ;  I  have  felt  the  want  of  your  conver- 
sation much,  and  at  this  moment  of  indisposi- 
tion especially. 

She  waved  the  attendant  to  withdraw  ;  while 
Schedoni,  stalking  to  a  window,  could  with  dif- 
ficulty conceal  the  perturbation,  with  which  he 
now,  for  the  first  time,  consciously  beheld  the 
willing  destroyer  of  his  child.  Some  farther 
compliment  from  the  Marchesa  recalled  him ; 
he  soon  recovered  all  his  address,  and  approach- 
ing her,  said, 

Daughter !  you  always  send  me  away  a  worse 
Dominican  than  I  come ;  I  approach  you  with 
humility,  but  depart  elated  with  pride,  and  am 
obliged  to  suffer  much  from  self-infliction  before 
I  can  descend  to  my  proper  level. 

After  some  other  flatteries  had  been  exchan- 
ged, a  silence  of  Beveral  moments  followed, 
during  which  neither  of  the  parties  seemed  to 
have  sufficient  courage  to  introduce  the  subjects 
that  engaged  their  thoughts,  subjects  upon 
which  their  interests  were  now  so  directly  and 
unexpectedly  opposite.  Had  Schedoni  been  less 
occupied  by  his  own  feelings,  he  might  have 
perceived  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  Marchesa, 
the  tremor  of  her  nerves,  the  faint  flush'  that 
crossed  her  cheek,  the  wanness  that  succeeded, 
the  languid  movement  of  her  eyes,  and  the  la- 
borious sighs  that  interrupted  her  breathing, 
while  she  wished,  yet  dared  not  to  ask  whether 
Ellena  was  no  more,  and  averted  her  regards  from 
him,  whom  she  almost  believed  to  be  a  murderer. 

Schedoni,  not  less  affected,  though  apparent- 
ly tranquil,  as  sedulously  avoided  the  face  of  the 
Marchesa,  whom  he  considered  with  a  degree  of 
contempt  almost  equal  tohisindignation ;  his  feel- 
ings had  reversed,  for  the  present,  all  his  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  their  former  arguments,  and 
had  taught  nim,  for  once,  to  think  justly.  Every 
moment  of  silence  now  increased  his  embarrass- 
ment, and  his  reluctance  even  to  name  Ellena. 
He  feared  to  tell  that  she  lived,  yet  despised 
himself  for  suffering  such  fear,  and  shuddered 
at  a  recollection  of  the  conduct,  which  had  made 
any  assurance  concerningherlife  necessary.  The 
insinuations,  that  he  had  discovered  her  family 
to  be  such  as  would  not  degrade  that  of  the 
Marchess,  he  knew  not  how  to  introduce,  with 
such  delicacy  of  gradation  as  might  win  upon 
the  jealousy  of  her  pride,  and  soothe  her  disap- 
pointment ;  and  he  was  still  meditating  how  he 
might  lead  to  this  subject,  when  the  Marchesa 
herself  broke  the  silence. 

Father,  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  I  always  look 
to  you  for  consolation,  and  am  seldom  disap- 
pointed. You  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
anxiety,  which  has  long  oppressed  me ;  may  I 
understand  that  the  cause  of  it  is  removed  ?  She 
paused,  and  then  added,  May  I  hope  that  my 


son  will  no  longer  be  led  from  the  observance 
of  his  duty? 

Schedoni,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
remained  silent,  but  at  length  said,  The  chief 
occasion  of  your  anxiety  is  certainly  removed  ; 
-—and  he  was  again  silent.  * 

How  !  exclaimed  the  Marchesa,  with  the 
quick-sigh  tedness  of  suspicion,  while  all  her  dis- 
simulation yielded  to  the  urgency  of  her  fear, 
Have  you  failed  ?  Is  she  not  dead  ? 

In  the  earnestness  of  the  question,  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  Schedoni 's  face,  and,  perceiving 
there  symptoms  of  extraordinary  emotion,  add- 
ed, Relieve  me  from  my  apprehensions,  good  fa- 
ther, I  entreat ;  tell  me  that  you  have  succeed- 
ed, and  that  she  has  paid  the  debt  of  justice. 

Schedoni  raised  his  eyes  to  the  Marchesa,  but 
instantly  averted  them  ;  indignation  had  lifted 
them,  and  disgust  and  stifled  horror  turned 
them  away.  Though  very  little  of  these  feel- 
ings appeared,  the  Marchesa  perceived  such  ex- 
pression as  she  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
observe  in  his  countenance  ;  and,  her  surprise 
and  impatience  increasing,  she  once  more  repeat- 
ed the  question,  and  with  a  yet  more  decisive 
air  than  before. 

I  have  not  failed  in  the  grand  object,  replied 
Schedoni :  your  son  is  no  longer  in  danger  of 
forming  a  disgraceful  alliance. 

In  what,  then,  have  you  failed  ?  asked  the 
Marchesa ;  for  I  perceive  that  you  have  not  been 
completely  successful. 

I  ought  not  to  say  that  I  have  failed  in  any 
respect,  replied  Schedoni,  with  emotion,  since 
the  honour  of  your  house  is  preserved,  and  a  life 
is  spared. 

His  voice  faltered  as  he  pronounced  the  last 
words,  and  he  seemed  to  experience  again  the 
horror  of  that  moment,  when,  with  an  uplifted 
poniard  in  his  grasp,  he  had  discovered  Ellena 
for  his  daughter. 

Snared !  repeated  the  Marchesa,  doubtingly  ; 
explain  yourself,  good  father  ! 

She  lives,  replied  Schedoni ;  but  you  have  no- 
thing, therefore,  to  apprehend. 

The  Marchesa,  surprised  no  leas  by  the  tone 
in  which  he  spoke,  than  shocked  at  the  purport 
of  his  words,  changed  countenance,  while  she 
said,  impatiently— You  speak  in  enigmas,  fa- 
ther. 

I,ady !  I  speak  plain  truth— she  lives. 

I  understand,  that  sufficiently,  said  the  Mar- 
chesa ;  but  when  you  tell  me  I  have  nothing  to 
apprehend— — 

I  tell  you  truth,  also,  rejoined  the  confessor  ; 
and  the  benevolence  of  your  nature  may  be  per- 
mitted to  rejoice,  for  justice  no  longer  has  for- 
bidden the  exercise  of  mercy. 

This  is  all  very  well  in  its  place,  said  the 
Marchesa,  betrayed  by  the  vexation  she  suffer- 
ed ;  such  sentiments  and  such  compliments  are 
like  gala  suits,  to  be  put  on  in  fine  weather.  My 
day  is  cloudy ;  let  me  have  a  little  plaiu  strong 
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sense:  inform  me  of  the  circumstances,  which 
have  occasioned  this  change  in  the  course  of  your 
observations,  and,  good  father,  be  brief. 

Schedoni  then  unfolded,  with  his  usual  art, 
such  circumstances  relative  to  the  family  of  El- 
lens as  he  hoped  would  soften  the  aversion  of  the 
Marchess  to  the  connexion,  and  incline  her,  in 
consideration  of  her  son's  happiness,  rinally  to 
approve  it ;  with  which  disclosure  he  mingled  a 
plausible  relation  of  the  way  in  which  the  dis- 
covery had  been  made. 

The  Marchess  s  patience  would  scarcely  await 
the  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  nor  her  disap- 
pointment submit  to  the  curb  of  discretion. 
When,  at  length,  he  had  finished  his  history,  Is 
it  possible,  said  she,  with  fretful  displeasure, 
that  you  have  suffered  yourself  to  be  deceived 
by  the  plausibility  of  a  girl,  who  might  have 
been  expected  to  utter  any  falsehood,  which 
should  appear  likely  to  protect  her  ?  Has  a  man 
of  your  discernment  given  faith  to  the  idle  and 
improbable  tale  ?  Say,  rather,  father,  that  your 
resolution  failed  in  the  critical  moment,  and  that 
you  are  now  anxious  to  form  excuses  to  yourself 
for  a  conduct  so  pusillanimous. 

I  am  not  apt  to  give  an  easy  faith  to  appear- 
ances,  replied  Schedoni,  gravely,  and  still  less, 
to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  any  act,  which 
I  judge  to  be  necessary  and  just.  To  the  last 
intimation  I  make  no  reply  ;  it  does  not  become 
my  character  to  vindicate  myself  from  a  suspi- 
cion of  falsehood. 

The  Marchess,  perceiving  that  her  passion  had 
betrayed  her  into  imprudence,  condescended  to 
apologize  for  that,  which  she  termed  an  effect  of 
her  extreme  anxiety,  as  to  what  might  follow 
from  an  act  of  such  indiscreet  indulgence ;  and 
Schedoni  as  willingly  accepted  the  apology,  each 
believing  the  assistance  of  the  other  necessary 
to  success. 

Schedoni  then  informed  her,  that  he  had  better 
authority  for  what  he  had  advanced  than  the  as- 
sertion of  Ellens ;  and  he  mentioned  some  cir- 
cumstances, which  proved  him  to  be  more  an- 
xious for  the  reputation  than  for  the  truth  of 
his  word.  Believing  that  his  origin  was  entire* 
ly  unknown  to  the  Marchess,  he  ventured  to 
disclose  some  particulars  of  Ellcns's  family, 
without  apprehending  that  this  could  lead  to  a 
suspicion  of  his  own. 

The  Marchesa,  though  neither  appeased  nor 
convinced,  commanded  her  feelings  so  far  as  to 
appear  tranquil,  while  the  confessor  representee!, 
with  the  most  delicate  address,  the  unhappiness 
of  her  son,  snd  the  satisfaction  which  must  final- 
ly result  to  herself  from  an  acquiescence  with 
his  choice,  since  the  object  of  it  was  known  to 
be  worthy  of  his  alliance.  He  added,  that,  while 
he  had  believed  the  contrary,  he  had  proved 
himself  as  strenuous  to  prevent,  as  he  was  now 
sincere  in  approving  their  marriage ;  and  con- 
cluded with  gently  blaming  her  for  suffering 


prcjudice,and  some  remainsof  resentment,  toob- 
scure  her  excellent  understanding. — Trusting  to 
the  natural  clearness  of  your  perceptions,  he  add- 
ed, I  doubt  not  that  when  you  nave  maturely 
considered  the  subject,  every  objection  will  yield 
to  a  consideration  of  your  son  s  happiness. 

The  earnestness  with  which  Schedoni  plead- 
ed for  Vivaldi  excited  some  surprise ;  but  the 
Marchesa,  without  condescending  to  reply  either 
to  his  argument  or  remonstrance,  inquired  whe- 
ther Ellena  had  a  suspicion  of  the  design,  with 
which  she  had  been  carried  into  the  forests  of  the 
Garganus,  or  concerning  the  identity  of  her  perse- 
cutor. Schedoni,  immediately  perceiving  to  what 
these  questions  tended,  replied  with  the  facility 
with  which  he  usually  accommodated  his  con- 
science to  his  interest,  that  Ellena  was  totally 
ignorant  as  to  who  were  her  immediate  perse- 
cutors, and  equally  unsuspicious  of  any  other 
evil  having  been  intended  her,  than  that  of  a 
temporary  confinement. 

The  last  assertion  was  admitted  by  the  Mar- 
chesa to  be  probable,  till  the  boldness  of  the 
first  made  her  doubt  the  truth  of  each,  and  oc- 
casioned her  new  surprise  and  conjecture  as  to 
the  motive,  which  could  induce  Schedoni  to 
venture  these  untruths.  She  then  inquired 
where  Ellena  was  now  disposed  of,  but  he  had 
too  much  prudence  to  disclose  the  place  of  her 
retreat,  however  plausible  might  be  the  ait 
with  which  the  inquiry  was  urged ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  call  off  her  attention  to  Vivaldi. 
The  confessor  did  not,  however,  venture,  at 
present,  to  give  a  hint  as  to  the  pretended  dis- 
covery of  his  situation  in  the  Inquisition,  but 
reserved  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity  such 
mention,  together  with  the  zealous  offer  of  Jus 
services  to  extricate  the  prisoner.  The  Mar- 
chesa, believing  that  her  son  was  still  engaged 
in  pursuit  of  Ellena,  made  many  inquiries  con- 
cerning him,  but  without  expressing  any  solici- 
tude for  his  welfare;  resentment  appearing  to 
be  the  only  emotion  she  retained  towards  him. 
While  Schedoni  replied  with  circumspection  to 
her  questions,  he  urged  inquiries  of  his  own,  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Msrchese  endured 
the  long  sbsencc  of  Vivaldi ;  thus  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  how  far  he  might  hereafter  venture 
to  appear  in  any  efforts  for  liberating  him,  and 
how  shape  his  conduct  respecting  Ellena.  It 
seemed  that  the  Msrchese  wss  not  indifferent  as 
to  his  son's  absence ;  and,  though  he  had  at  first 
believed  the  search  for  Ellena  to  have  occasion- 
ed it,  other  apprehensions  now  disturbed  hint, 
and  taught  him  the  feelings  of  a  father.  His 
numerous  avocations  and  interests,  however, 
seemed  to  prevent  such  anxiety  from  preying 
upon  his  mind,  and  having  dismissed  persons 
in  search  of  Vivaldi,  he  passed  his  time  in  the 
usual  routine  of  company  and  the  court.  Of 
the  actual  situation  of  his  son,  it  was  evident 
that  neither  he,  nor  the  Marchesa,  had  the  least 
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this  was  a  circumstance 
was  very  careful  to 


apprehension,  and 
which  the  confessor 
tain. 

Before  he  took  leave,  he  ventured  to  renew 
the  mention  of  Vivaldi's  attachment,  and  gently 
to  plead  for  him.  The  Marchesa,  however, 
seemed  inattentive  to  what  he  represented,  till, 
at  length,  awaking  from  her  reverie,  she  said — 
Father,  you  have  judged  ill——,  and,  before 
she  concluded  the  sentence,  she  relapsed  again 
into  thoughtful  silence.  Believing  that  he  an- 
ticipated  her  meaning,  Schedoni  began  to  repeat 
his  own  justification  respecting  his  conduct  to- 
wards Ellena. 

You  hare  judged  erroneously,  father,  resu- 
med the  Marchesa,  with  the  same  considering  air, 
in  placing  the  girl  in  such  a  situation ;  my  son 
cannot  fad  to  discover  her  there. 

Or  wherever  she  may  be,  replied  the~confes- 
sor,  believing  that  he  understood  the  Marchesa's 
aim ;  it  may  not  be  possible  to  conceal  her  long 
from  his  search. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Naples  ought  at  least 
to  have  been  avoided,  observed  the  Marchesa. 

Schedoni  was  silent,  and  she  added,  So  near, 
also,  to  his  own  residence !  How  far  is  the  Santa 
dclla  Pieta  from  the  Vivaldi  palace  ? 

Though  Schedoni  had  thought  that  the  Mar- 
chess, while  displaying  a  pretended  knowledge 
of  Ellena's  retreat,  was  only  endeavouring  to 
obtain  a  real  one,  this  mention  of  the  place  of 
her  actual  residence  shocked  him ;  but  he  re- 
plied almost  immediately,  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
distance,  for,  till  now,  I  was  unacquainted  that 
there  is  a  convent  of  the  name  you  mention.  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  Santa  della  Pieta  is 
the  place,  of  all  others,  which  ought  to  have  been 
avoided.  How  could  you  suspect  me,  lady,  of 
imprudence  thus  extravagant  r 

While  Schedoni  spoke,  the  Marchesa  regard- 
ed him  attentively,  and  then  replied,  I  may  be 
allowed,  good  father,  to  suspect  your  prudence 
in  this  instance,  since  you  nave  just  given  me 
so  unequivocal  a  proof  of  it  in  another. 

She  would  then  have  changed  the  subject, 
but  Schedoni,  believingthis  inclination  to  be  the 
consequence  of  her  having  assured  herself,  that 
she  had  actually  discovered  Ellena's  asylum, 
and  too  reasonably  suspecting  the  dreadful  use 
she  designed  to  make  of  the  discovery,  endea- 
voured to  unsettle  her  opinion,  and  mislead  her 
as  to  the  place  of  Ellena  s  abode.  He  not  only 
contradicted  the  fact  of  her  present  residence  at 
the  Santa  della  Pieta,  but,  without  scruple, 
made  a  positive  assertion,  that  she  was  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Naples,  naming,  at  the  same  time, 
a  fictitious  place,  whose  obscurity,  he  added, 
would  be  the  best  protection  from  the  pursuit 
of  Vivaldi. 

Very  true,  father,  observed  the  Marchesa ;  I 
believe  that  my  son  will  not  readily  discover  the 
girl  in  the  place  you  have  named. 


Whether  the  Marchesa  believed  Schedoni's 
assertion,  or  not,  she  expressed  no  farther  cu- 
riosity on  the  subject,  and  appeared  consider- 
ably more  tranquil  than  before.  She  now  chat- 
ted with  ease  on  general  topics,  while  the  con- 
fessor dared  no  more  to  urge  the  subject  of  bis 
secret  wishes ;  and,  having  supported,  for  some 
time,  a  conversation  most  uncongenial  with  bis 
temper,  he  took  his  leave  and  returned  to  Naples. 
On  the  way  thither,  he  reviewed,  with  exact- 
ness, the  late  behaviour  of  the  Marchess,  and 
the  result  of  this  examination  was  a  resolution 
—never  to  renew  the  subject  of  their  conversa- 
tion, but  to  solemnize,  without  her  consent,  the 
nuptials  of  Vivaldi  and  EUena. 

The  Marchesa,  meanwhile,  on  the  departure 
of  Schedoni,  remained  in  the  attitude  in  which 
he  had  left  her,  and  absorbed  by  the  interest 
which  his  visit  excited.  The  sudden  change  in 
his  conduct  no  less  astonished  and  perplexed, 
than  disappointed  her.  She  could  not  explain 
it  by  the  supposition  of  any  principle,  or  motive. 
Sometimes  it  occurred  to  her  that  Vivaldi  had 
bribed  him  with  rich  promises,  to  promote  the 
marriage  which  be  had  contributed  to  thwart ; 
but  when  she  considered  the  high  expectations 
she  had  herself  encouraged  him  to  cherish,  the 
improbability  of  the  conjecture  was  apparent. 
That  Schedoni,  from  whatever  cause,  was  no 
longer  to  be  trusted  in  this  business,  was  suffi- 
ciently clear,  but  she  endeavoured  to  console 
herself  with  a  hope  that  a  more  confidential 
person  might  yet  be  discovered.  A  part  of  Sche- 
doni 'b  resolution  she  also  adopted,  which  was, 
never  again  to  introduce  the  subject  of  their  late 
conversation.  But,  while  she  should  silently 
pursue  her  own  plans,  she  determined  to  con- 
duct herself  towards  Schedoni,  in  every  other  re- 
spect, as  usual,  not  suffering  him1;  to  suspect 
that  she  had  withdrawn  her  confidence,  but  in- 
ducing him  to  believe  that  she  had 
ed  all  farther  designs  against  Ellena. 


CHAP.  XXV. 


-We 


Would  Irani  th«  private  virtues;  bow  to  glide 
Thruujjh  fttiaricK  mid  plains,  along  the  »nu 
Of  rural  lift ;  or,  match 'd  away  by  hope, 
Through  the  dim  f paces  of  futurity. 
With  earnest  rye  anticipate  thuae    <  urs 

'*  thtoa^teAndCw^rTdnto 


Ellena,  obedient  to  the  command  of  Sche- 
doni, withdrew  from  her  home  on  the  day  that 
followed  her  arrival  there,  to  the  Santa  della 
Pieta.    The  superior,  who  had  known  ber 


from  her  infancy,  and,  from  the  acquaintance 
which  such  long  observation  afforded,  had  both 
esteemed  and  loved  her,  received  Ellena  with  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  proportionate  to  the  con- 
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cern  she  had  suffered,  when  informed  of  her 
disastrous  removal  from  the  Villa  Altieri. 

Among  the  quiet  groves  of  this  convent,  how- 
ever, Ellena  vainly  endeavoured  to  moderate  her 
solicitude  respecting  the  situation  of  Vivaldi ; 
for,  now  that  she  had  a  respite  from  immediate 
calamity,  she  thought  with  more  intense  anxie- 
ty as  to  what  might  be  his  sufferings,  and  her 
fears  and  impatience  increased,  as  each  day  dis- 
appointed her  expectation  of  intelligence  from 
Scnedoni. 

If  the  soothings  of  sympathy  and  the  delicate 
arts  of  benevolence  could  have  restored  the  se- 
renity of  her  mind,  Ellena  would  now  have 
been  peaceful ;  for  all  these  were  offered  her  by 
the  Abbess  and  the  sisters  of  the  Santa  della 
Pi  eta.  They  were  not  acquainted  with  the  Cause 
of  her  sorrow,  but  they  perceived  that  she  was 
unhappy,  and  wished  her  to  be  otherwise.  The 
society  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity  was  such  as  a  con- 
vent does  not  often  shroud ;  to  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  the  superior  the  sisterhood  were  prin- 
cipally indebted  for  the  harmony  and  happiness 
which  distinguished  them.  This  lady  was  a 
shining  example  to  governesses  of  religious 
houses,  and  a  striking  instance  of  the  influence 
which  a  virtuous  mind  may  acquire  over  others, 
hh  well  as  of  the  extensive  good  that  it  may  thus 
diffuse.  She  was  dignified,  without  haughti- 
ness, religious,  withoutbigotry,  and  mild,  though 
decisive  and  Ann.  She  possessed  penetration  to 
discover  what  was  just,  resolution  to  adhere  to 
it,  and  temper  to  practise  it  with  gentleness  and 
grace ;  so  that  even  correction  from  her  assumed 
the  winning  air  of  courtesy ;  the  person  whom 
she  admonished,  wept  in  sorrow  for  the  offence, 
instead  of  being  secretly  irritated  by  the  reproof, 
and  loved  her  as  a  mother,  rather  than  feared 
her  as  a  judge.  "Whatever  might  be  her  failings, 
they  were  effectually  concealed  by  the  general 
benevolence  of  her  heart  and  the  harmony  of 
her  mind  ;  a  harmony,  not  the  effect  of  torpid 
feelings,  but  the  accomplishment  of  correct  and 
vigilant  judgment.  Her  religion  was  neither 
gloomy  nor  bigotted  ;  it  was  the  sentiment  of  a 
grateful  heart  offering  itself  up  to  a  Deity,  who 
delights  in  the  happiness  of  his  creatures ;  and 
she  conformed  to  the  customs  of  the  Horn  an 
church,  without  supposing  a  faith  in  all  of  them 
to  be  necessary  to  salvation.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, she  was  obliged  to  conceal,  lest  her  very 
virtue  should  draw  upon  her  the  punishment  of 
a  crime,  from  some  fierce  ecclesiastics,  who  con- 
tradicted in  their  practice  the  very  essential 
principles,  which  the  Christianity  they  professed 
would  have  taught  them. 

In  her  lectures  to  the  nuns  she  seldom  touch- 
ed upon  points  of  faith,  but  explained  and  en- 
forced the  moral  duties,  particularly  such  as 
were  most  practicable  in  the  society,  to  which 
she  belonged  ;  such  as  tended  to  soften  and  har- 
monize the  affections,  to  impart  that  repose  of 
mind,  which  persuades  to  the  practice  of  sisterly 


kindness,  universal  charity,  and  the  most  pure 

and  elevated  devotion,  when  she  spoke  of  re- 
ligion, it  appeared  so  interesting,  so  beautiful, 
that  her  attentive  auditors  revered  and  loved  it 
as  a  friend,  a  refiner  of  the  heart,  a  sublime 
consoler ;  and  experienced  somewhat  of  the 
meek  and  holy  ardour,  which  may  belong  to  an- 
gelic natures. 

The  society  appeared  like  a  large  family,  of 
which  the  Lady  Abbess  was  the  mother,  rather 
than  an  assemblage  of  strangers  ;  and  particu- 
larly when,  gathered  around  her,  they  listened 
to  the  evening  sermon,  which  she  delivered  with 
such  affectionate  interest,  such  persuasive  elo- 
quence, and  sometimes  with  such  pathetic  ener- 
gy, as  few  hearts  could  resist- 

She  encouraged  in  her  convent  every  innocent 
and  liberal  pursuit,  which  might  sweeten  the 
austerities  of  confinement,  and  which  were  ge- 
nerally rendered  instrumental  to  charity.  The 
Daughters  of  Pity  particularly  excelled  in  mu- 
sic; not  in  those  difficulties  of  the  art,  which 
display  florid  graces,  and  intricate  execution, 
but  in  such  eloquence  of  sound  as  steals  upon 
the  heart,  and  awakens  its  sweetest  and  best  affec- 
tions. It  was  probably  the  well-regulated  sen- 
sibility of  their  own  minds,  that  enabled  these 
sisters  to  diffuse  through  their  strains  a  charac- 
ter of  such  finely-tempered  taste,  as  drew  crowds 
of  visitors,  on  every  festival,  to  the  church  of 
the  Santa  della  Pieta. 

The  local  circumstances  of  this  convent  were 
scarcely  less  agreeable  than  the  harmony  of  its 
society  was  interesting.  Its  extensive  domains 
included  olive-grounds,  vineyards,  and  some 
corn  land ;  a  considerable  tract  was  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  garden,  whose  gToves  sup- 
plied walnuts,  almonds,  oranges,  and  citrons,  in 
abundance,  and  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  and 
flower,  which  this  luxurious  climate  nurtured. 
These  gardens  hung  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
about  a  mile  within  the  shore,  and  afforded  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  country  round  Naples  and 
of  the  gulf.  But  from  the  terraces,  which  ex- 
tended along  a  semicircular  range  of  rocks,  that 
rose  over  the  convent,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
domain,  theprospecta  were  infinitely  finer.  They 
extended  on  the  south  to  the  isle  of  Caprtea, 
where  the  gulf  expands  into  the  sea ;  in  the 
west,  appeared  the  island  of  Ischia,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  white  pinnacles  of  the  lofty  mountain 
Epomeo ;  and  near  it  Proaida,  with  its  many- 
coloured  cliffs,  rose  out  of  the  waves.  Over* 
looking  many  points  towards  Puzzuoli,  the  eye 
caught,  beyond  other  promontories,  and  others 
farther  still  to  the  north,  a  glimpse  of  the  sea 
that  bathes  the  now  desolate  shores  of  Baia ; 
with  Capua,  and  all  the  towns  and  villas  that 
speckle  the  garden-plains  between  Caserta  and 
Naples. 

In  the  nearer  scene  were  the  rocky  heights  of 
Pausilippo,  and  Naples  itself,  with  all  its  crowd- 
ed suburbs,  ascending  among  the  hills,  aud  rain- 
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gling  with  vineyards  and  overtopping  cypress ;  ed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Abbess  of  San  Stefano, 
the  castle  of  San  Elmo,  conspicuous  on  its  rock,  To  Ellcna,  the  magnificent  scenes  of  the  Santa 
overhanging  the  magnificent  monastery  of  the  della  Pieta  seemed  to  open  a  secure,  and,  per- 
Chartreux ;  while,  in  the  scene  below,  appeared  haps,  a  last  asylum ;  for,  in  her  present  circum-< 
tiie  Castel  Nuovo,  with  its  clustered  towers,  the  stances,  she  could  not  avoid  perceiving  how  me- 
long-extended  Corso,  the  mole,  with  its  tall  nacing  and  various  were  the  objections  to  her 
pharos,  and  the  harbour,  gay  with  painted  ship*  marriage  with  Vivaldi,  even  should  Schedoni 
ping,  and  full  to  the  brim  with  the  blue  waters  prove  propitious  to  it.    The  character  of  the 
of  the  bay.   Beyond  the  hills  of  Naples,  the  Marchess  di  Vivaldi,  such  as  it  stood  unfolded 
whole  horizon  to  the  north  and  east  was  bound-  by  the  late  occurrences,  struck  her  with  dismay, 
ed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Apennine,  an  am-  for  her  designs  appeared  sufficiently  atrocious, 
phitneatre  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  whether  they  had  extended  to  the  utmost  limit 
plain,  which  the  gulf  spread  out  below.  of  Ellena's  suspicions,  or  had  stopped  where  the 
These  terraces,  shaded  with  acacias  and  plane-  affected  charity  of  Schedoni  had  pointed  out.  In 
trees,  were  the  favourite  haunt  of  -Ellcna.   Be-  either  case,  thepertinacity  of  her  aversion,  and  the 
tween  the  opening  branches,  she  looked  down  vindictive  violence  of  her  nature,  were  obvious, 
upon  Villa  Altien,  which  brought  to  her  re-  In  this  view  of  her  character,  however,  it  was 
membrance  the  affectionate  Bianchi,  with  all  not  the  inconvenience  threatened  to  those  who 
the  sportive  years  of  her  childhood ;  and  where  might  become  connected  with  her,  that  princi- 
sorae  of  her  happiest  hours  had  been  passed  in  pally  affected  Ellena,  but  the  circumstance  of 
the  society  of  Vivaldi.    Along  the  windings  of  such  a  woman  being  the  mother  of  Vivaldi  ; 
the  coast,  too,  she  could  distinguish  many  places  and,  to  alleviate  so  afflicting  a  consideration', 
rendered  sacred  by  affection,  to  which  she  had  she  endeavoured  to  believe  all  the  palliating; 
made  excursions  with  her  lamented  relative  and  suggestions  of  Schedoni,  respecting  the  Marche- 
Vivaldi ;  and,  though  sadness  mingled  with  the  sa's  late  intentions.  But  if  Ellena  was  grieved, 
recollections  a  view  of  them  restored,  they  were  on  discovering  crime  in  the  character  of  Vival- 
precious  to  her  heart.    Here,  alone  and  unob-  di's  parent,  what  would  have  been  her  sufferings, 
served,  she  frequently  yielded  to  the  melancho-  had  she  suspected  the  nature  of  Schedoni  ? — 
ly,  which  she  endeavoured  to  suppress  in  so-  what,  if  she  had  been  told  that  he  was  the  ad- 
ciety ;  and  at  other  times  tried  to  deceive,  with  viser  of  the  Marchesa's  plans? — if  she  had 
books  and  the  pencil,  the  lingering  moments  of  known  that  he  had  been  the  partner  of  her  in- 
uncertainty  concerning  the  state  of  Vivaldi ;  tentional  guilt  ?  From  such  suffering  she  was 
for  day  after  day  still  elapsed  without  bringing  yet  spared,  as  well  as  from  that,  which  a  know- 
any  intelligence  from  Schedoni.  Whenever  the  ledge  of  Vivaldi's  present  situation,  and  of  the 
late  scenes,  connected  with  the  discovery  of  her  result  of  Schedoni  s  efforts  to  procure  a  release 
family,  recurred  to  Ellena,  she  was  struck  with  from  the  perils,  among  which  he  had  precipita- 
almost  as  much  amazement  as  if  she  was  gazing  ted  him,  would  have  inflicted.  Had  she  known 
upon  a  vision,  instead  of  recalling  realities,  this,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  first  despondency 
Contrasted  with  the  sober  truth  of  her  present  of  her  mind,  she  would  have  relinquished  what 
life,  the  past  appeared  like  romance ;  and  there  is  called  the  world,  and  sought  a  lasting  asylum 
were  moments  when  she  shrunk  from  the  rela-  with  the  society  of  the  holy  sisters.  Even  as  it 
tionship  of  Schedoni  with  unconquerable  af-  was,  she  sometimes  endeavoured  to  look  with 
fright.    The  first  emotions  his  appearance  had  resignation  upon  the  events  which  might  ren- 
excited  were  so  opposite  to  those  of  filial  ten-  dcr  such  a  step  desirable ;  but  it  was  an  effort 
derness,  that  she  perceived  it  was  now  nearly  that  seldom  soothed  her  even  with  a  temporary 
impossible  to  love  and  revere  him  as  her  father,  self-delusion.  Should  the  veil,  however,  prove 
and  she  endeavoured,  by  dwelling  upon  all  the  her  final  refuge,  it  would  be  by  her  own  choice  j 
obligations,  which  she  believed  he  had  lately  for  the  Lady  Abbess  of  the  Santa  della  Pieta  em- 
conferred  upon  her,  to  repay  him  in  gratitude,  ployed  no  art  to  win  a  recluse,  nor  suffered  the 
what  was  withheld  in  afflction.  nuns  to  seduce  votaries  to  the  order. 

In  such  melancholy  considerations,  she  often 

lingered  under  the  shade  of  the  acacias,  till  the  PIT  A  P   XX  VT 

sun  had  sunk  behind  the  far  distant  promon-  tniil  * 

tory  of  Miseno,  and  the  last  bell  of  vespers  sum-  Sul|en  and  ^  to  fancy.,  friRhtcd  ne 

moned  her  to  the  Convent  belOW.  PW  ■hapc*  of  dun  and  murky  hue  »dT*n<-r, 

Among  the  nuns,  Ellcna  had  many  favour-  &"?^ghin^* * **** 
ites,  but  not  one  that  she  admired  and  loved  c*r*ctac+*. 
equally  with  Olivia  of  San  Stefano,  the  remem- 
brance of  whom  was  always  accompanied  with  While  the  late  events  had  been  passing  in 
a  fear  lest  she  should  have  suffered  from  her  the  Garganus,  and  at  Naples,  Vivaldi  and  his 
generous  compassion,  and  a  wish  that  she  had  servant  Paulo  remained  imprisoned  in  distinct 
taken  up  her  abode  with  the  happy  society  of  chambers  of  the  Inquisition.    They  were  again 
the  Daughters  of  Pity,  instead  of  being  subject-  separately  interrogated.   From  the  servant  no 
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information  could  be  obtained ;  he  asserted  only 
his  master's  innocence,  without  once  remember- 
ing to  mention  his  own ;  clamoured,  with  more 

I'ustness  than  prudence,  against  the  persons  who 
lad  occasioned  his  arrest ;  seriously  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  the  Inquisitors,  that  he  himself 
had  no  other  motive  in  having  demanded  to  be 
brought  to  these  prisons  than  that  he  might 
comfort  his  master,  he  gravely  remonstrated  on 
the  injustice  of  separating  them,  adding,  that 
he  was  sure  when  they  knew  the  rights  of  the 
matter,  they  would  order  him  to  be  carried  to 
the  prison  of  Signor  Vivaldi. 

I  do  assure  your  Serenisnimo  IliuttriMsimo, 
continued  Paulo,  addressing  the  chief' Inquisitor 
with  profound  gravity,  that  this  is  the  last  place 
I  should  have  thought  of  coming  to,  on  any 
other  account ;  and  if  you  will  only  condescend 
to  ask  your  officials,  who  took  my  master  up, 
they  will  tell  you  an  good.  They  knew  well 
enough  all  along,  what  I  came  here  for;  and  if 
they  nad  known  it  would  be  all  in  vain,  it 
would  have  been  but  civil  of  diem  to  have  told 
me  as  much,  and  not  have  brought  me ;  for  this 
is  the  last  place  in  the  world  I  would  have 
come  to,  otherwise,  of  my  own  accord. 

Paulo  was  permitted  to  harangue  in  his  own 
way,  because  his  examiners  hoped  that  his  pro- 
lixity would  be  a  means  of  betraying  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  master.  By  this 
view,  however,  they  were  misled,  for  Paulo, 
with  all  his  simplicity  of  heart,  was  both  vigi- 
lant and  shrewd  in  Vivaldi's  interest  But, 
when  he  perceived  them  really  convinced,  that 
his  sole  motive  for  visiting  the  Inquisition  was, 
that  he  might  console  his  master,  yet  still  per- 
sisting in  the  resolution  of  separately  confining 
him,  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  He  de- 
spised alike  their  reprehension,  their  thunder- 
ing menaces,  and  their  more  artful  exhibitions; 
told  them  of  all  they  had  to  expect  both  here 
and  hereafter,  for  their  cruelty  to  his  dear  mas- 
ter, and  said  they  might  do  what  they  would 
with  him ;  he  defied  them  to  make  him  more 
miserable  than  he  was. 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  chamber ;  where  he  left  his 
examiners  in  a  state  of  astonishment  at  his  rash- 
ness, and  indignation  of  his  honesty,  such  as 
they  had,  probably,  never  experienced  before. 

When  Vivaldi  was  again  called  up  to  the 
table  of  the  Holy  Office,  he  underwent  a  longer 
examination  than  on  the  former  occasion.  Seve- 
ral Inquisitorfattended,  and  every  art  was  em- 

Eloyed  to  induce  him  to  confess  crimes,  of  which 
e  was  suspected,  and  to  draw  from  him  a  dis- 
covery of  others,  which  might  have  eluded  even 
suspicion.  Still  the  examiners  cautiously  avoided 
informing  him  of  the  subject  of  the  accusation, 
on  which  he  had  been  arrested,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, only  on  the  former  assurances  of  the  Be- 
nedictine, and  the  officials  in  the  chapel  of  San 


Sebastian,  that  Vivaldi  understood  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  carried  off  a  nun.  His  answer* 
on  the  present  occasion  were  concise  and  firm, 
and  his  whole  deportment  undaunted.  He  felt 
less  apprehension  for  himself,  than  indignation 
of  the  general  injustice  and  cruelty,  which  the 
tribunal  was  permitted  to  exercise  upon  others; 
and  this  virtuous  indignation  gave  a  loftiness,  a 
calm  heroic  grandeur  to  his  mind,  which  never, 
for  a  moment,  forsook  him,  except  when  he  con- 
jectured what  might  be  the  sufferings  of  Kllena. 
Then,  his  fortitude  and  magnanimity  failed, 
and  his  tortured  spirit  rose  almost  to  frenzy. 

On  this,  his  second  examination,  he  was  ur- 
ged by  the  same  dark  questions,  and  replied  to 
them  with  the  same  open  sincerity,  as  during 
the  first.  Yet  the  simplicity  and  energy  of  truth 
failed  to  impress  conviction  on  minds,  which, 
no  longer  possessing  the  virtue  themselves,  were 
not  competent  to  understand  the  symptoms  of 
it  in  others.  Vivaldi  was  again  threatened  with 
the  torture,  and  again  dismissed  to  his  prison. 

On  the  way  to  this  dreadful  abode,  a  person 
passed  him  in  one  of  the  avenues,  of  whose  air 
and  figure  he  thought  he  had  some  recollection  ; 
and,  as  the  stranger  stalked  away,  he  suddenly 
knew  him  to  be  the  prophetic  monk,  who  had 
haunted  him  among  the  ruins  of  Paluzzi.  In 
the  first  moment  of  surprise,  Vivaldi  lost  hia 
presence  of  mind  so  far,  that  he  made  no  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  him.  In  the  next  instant, 
however,  he  paused  and  looked  back,  with  an 
intention  of  speaking ;  but  this  mysterious  per- 
son was  already  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue. 
Vivaldi  called,  and  besought  him  to  stop.  With- 
out either  speaking,  or  turning  his  head,  how- 
ever, he  immediately  disappeared  beyond  a  door 
that  opened  at  his  approach.  Vivaldi,  on  at- 
tempting to  take  the  way  of  the  monk,  was  with- 
held by  nis  guards,  ana,  when  he  inquired  who 
was  the  stranger  he  had  seen,  the  officials  ask- 
ed, in  their  turn,  what  stranger  he  alluded  to. 

lie  who  has  just  passed  us,  replied  Vivaldi. 

The  officials  seemed  surprised :  Your  spirits 
are  disordered,  signor,  observed  one  of  them  ;  I 
saw  no  person  pass. 

He  passed  so  closely,  said  Vivaldi,  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  you  could  avoid  Beeing  him  ! 

I  did  not  even  hear  a  footstep,  added  the 
roan. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  I  did,  answered  Vival- 
di, but  I  saw  his  figure  as  plainly  as  I  now  see 
yours  ;  hiB  black  garments  almost  touched  me ! 
Was  he  an  Inquisitor  ? 

The  official  appeared  astonished  ;  and,  whe- 
ther his  surprise  were  real,  or  affected  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  his  knowledge  of  the  per- 
son alluded  to,  his  embarrassment  and  awe  seem- 
ed natural.  Vivaldi  observed,  with  almost  equal 
curiosity  and  surprise,  the  fear  which  his  face 
expressed ;  but  perceived  also  that  it  would  avail 
nothing  to  repeat  his  questions. 
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As  they  proceeded  along  the  avenue,  a  kind  of 
half-stifled  groan  was  sometimes  audible  from  a 
distance.  Whence  come  those  sounds  ?  said  Vi- 
valdi, they  strike  to  my  heart ! 

They  should  do  so,  replied  the  guard. 

Whence  come  they  ?  repeated  Vivaldi,  more 
impatiently,  and  shuddering. 

From  the  place  of  torture,  said  the  official. 

O  God !  O  God !  exclaimed  Vivaldi,  with  a 
deep  groan. 

He  passed  with  hasty  Bteps  the  door  of  that 
terrible  chamber,  and  the  guard  did  not  attempt 
to  stop  him.  The  officials  had  brought  him,  in 
obedience  to  the  customary  orders  they  had  re- 
ceived, within  hearing  of  those  doleful  sounds, 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  bis  mind  the 
horrors  of  the  punishment  with  which  he  was 
threatened,  and  of  inducing  him  to  confess  with- 
out incurring  them* 

On  the  same  evening,  Vivaldi  was  visited,  in 
his  prison,  by  a  man  whom  he  had  never  con- 
sciously seen  before.  He  appeared  to  be  between 
forty  and  fifty ;  was  of  a  grave  and  observant 
physiognomy,  and  of  manners  which,  though 
somewhat  austere,  were  not  alarming.  The  ac- 
count he  gave  of  himself  and  of  his  motive  for 
this  visit  was  curious.  He  said,  that  he  also 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  Inquisition,  but,  as  the 
ground  of  accusation  against  him  was  light,  he 
had  been  favoured  so  far  as  to  be  allowed  some 
degree  of  liberty  within  certain  bounds ;  that, 
having  heard  of  Vivaldi's  situation,  he  had  ask- 
ed and  obtained  leave  to  converse  with  him, 
which  he  had  done  in  compassion,  and  with 
a  desire  of  assuaging  his  sufferings,  so  far  as 
an  expression  of  sympathy  and  commiseration 
might  relieve  them. 

While  he  spoke,  Vivaldi  regarded  him  with 
deep  attention,  and  the  improbability  that  these 
pretensions  should  be  true,  did  not  escape  him ; 
but  the  suspicion  which  they  occasioned,  he 
prudently  concealed.  The  stranger  conversed 
on  varioue  subjects.  Vivaldi's  answers  were 
cautious  and  concise ;  but  not  even  long  pauses 
of  silence  wearied  the  compassionate  patience  of 
his  visitor.  Among  other  topics  he,  at  length, 
introduced  that  of  religion. 

I  have  myself  been  accused  of  heresy,  said 
he,  and  know  how  to  pity  others  in  the  same 
situation. 

It  is  of  heresy,  then,  that  I  am  accused !  in- 
terrupted Vivaldi— of  heresy  !  < 

It  availed  me  nothing  that  I  asserted  my  in- 
nocence, continued  the  stranger,  without  noti- 
cing Vivaldi's  exclamation,  I  was  condemned  to 
the  torture.  My  sufferings  were  too  terrible  to 
be  endured  !  I  confessed  ray  offence  

Pardon  me,  interrupted  Vivaldi,  but  allow 
me  to  observe,  that  since  your  sufferings  were 
so  severe,  yours,  against  whom  the  ground  of 
accusation  was  light,  what  may  be  the  punish- 
ment of  those,  whose  offences  are  more  serious  ? 


The  stranger  was  somewhat  embarrassed.  My 

offence  was  slight,  he  continued,  without  giving 
a  full  answer. 

Is  it  possible,  said  Vivaldi,  again  interrupting 
him,  that  heresy  can  be  considered  as  a  slight 
offence  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  ? 

It  was  only  of  a  slight  degree  of  heresy,  replied 
the  visitor,  reddening  with  displeasure,  that  I 
was  suspected,  and— 

Does  then  the  Inquisition  allow  of  degrees  in 
heresy  ?  said  Vivaldi. 

I  confessed  my  offence,  added  the  stranger, 
with  a  louder  emphasis,  and  the  consequence 
of  this  confession  was  a  remission  of  punish- 
ment. After  a  trifling  penance  I  shall  be  dis- 
missed, and  probably,  in  a  few  days,  leave  the 
prison.  Before  I  left  it,  I  was  desirous  of  ad- 
ministering some  degree  of  consolation  to  a  fel- 
low sufferer ;  if  you  have  any  friends,  whom 
you  wish  to  inform  of  your  situation,  do  not 
fear  to  confide  their  names  and  your  message  to 
me. 

The  latter  part  of  the  speech  was  delivered  in 
a  low  voice,  as  if  the  stranger  feared  to  be  over- 
heard.   Vivaldi  remained  silent,  while  he  exa- 
mined, with  closer  attention,  the  countenance 
of  his  visitor.  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  him,  that  his  family  should  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  his  situation ;  yet  he  knew  not  exactly 
how  to  interpret,  or  to  confide  in  this  offer.  Vi- 
valdi had  heard  that  informers  sometimes  visit- 
ed die  prisoners,  and,  under  the  affectation  of 
kindness  and  sympathy,  drew  from  them  a  con- 
fession of  opinions,  which  were  afterwards  urged 
against  them  ;  and  obtained  discoveries  relative 
to  their  connexions  and  friends,  who' were,  by 
these  insidious  means,  frequently  involved  in 
their  destruction.  Vivaldi,  conscious  of  his  own 
innocence,  had,  on  his  first  examination,  ac- 
quainted the  Inquisitor  with  the  names  and  re- 
sidence of  his  family ;  he  had,  therefore,  no- 
thing new  to  apprehend  from  revealing  them 
to  this  stranger ;  but  he  perceived,  that,  if  it 
should  be  known  he  had  attempted  to  convey  a 
message,  however  concise  and  harmless,  the  dis- 
covery would  irritate  the  jealous  Inquisitors 
against  him,  and  might  be  urged  as  a  new  pre- 
sumption of  his  guilt.    These  considerations, 
together  with  the  distrust  which  the  inconsist- 
ency of  his  visitor's  assertions  and  the  occasion- 
al embarrassment  of  his  manner,  had  awaken- 
ed, determined  Vivaldi  to  resist  the  temptation 
now  offered  to  liim  ;  and  the  stranger,  having 
received  his  thanks,  reluctantly  withdrew,  ob- 
serving, however,  that,  should  any  unforeseen 
circumstance  detain  him  in  the  Inquisition  long- 
er than  he  had  reason  to  expect,  he  should  beg 
leave  to  pay  him  another  visit.  In  reply  to  this, 
Vivaldi  only  bowed,  but  he  remarked,  that  the 
stranger's  countenance  changed,  and  that  some 
dark  brooding  appeared  to  cloud  his  mind,  as  he 
quitted  the  chamber. 
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Several  days  elapsed,  during  which  Vivaldi  without  one.    They  crossed  what  seemed  to  be 

heard  no  more  of  nis  new  acquaintance.   He  a  burial  vault,  but  the  extent  and  obscurity  of 

was  then  summoned  to  another  examination,  the  place  did  not  allow  it  to  be  ascertained ; 

from  which  he  was  dismissed  as  before ;  and  and,  naving  reached  an  iron  door,  they  stopped, 

some  weeks  of  solitude  and  of  heavy  uncertain-  One  of  the  officials  struck  upon  it  three  tunes 

ty  succeeded,  after  which  he  was  a  fourth  time  with  the  rod,  but  it  did  not  open  as  the  others 

called  up  to  the  table  of  the  Holy  Office.  It  was  had  done.  While  they  waited,  Vivaldi  thought 

then  surrounded  by  Inquisitors,  and  a  more  than  he  heard  from  within  low  intermitting  sounds, 

usual  solemnity  appeared  in  the  proceedings.  as  of  persons  in  their  last  extremity,  but,  though 

As  proofs  of  Vivaldi's  innocence  had  not  been  within,  they  appeared  to  come  from  a  distance, 

obtained,  the  suspicions  of  hia  examiners,  of  His  whole  heart  was  chilled,  not  with  fear,  for 

course,  were  not  removed ;  and,  as  he  persisted  at  that  moment  he  did  not  remember  himself, 

in  denying  the  truth  of  die  charge,  which  he  but  with  horror. 

understood  would  be  exhibited  against  him,  Having  waited  a  considerable  time,  during 
and  refused  to  make  any  confession  of  crimes,  it  which  the  official  did  not  repeat  the  signal,  the 
was  ordered  that  he  should,  within  three  hours,  door  was  partly  opened  by  a  person,  whom  Vi- 
be put  to  the  question.  Till  then,  Vivaldi  was  valdi  could  not  distinguish  in  the  gloom  beyond, 
once  more  dismissed  to  his  prison  chamber.  His  and  with  whom  one  of  his  conductors  comma* 
resolution  remained  unshaken,  but  he  could  not  nicated  by  signs ;  after  which  the  door  was  do- 
look,  unmoved,  upon  the  horrors  which  might  Bed. 

be  preparing  for  him.  The  interval  of  expec-  Several  minutes  had  elapsed,  when  tones  of 
tation  between  the  sentence  and  die  accomplish-  deep  voices  aroused  the  attention  of  Vivaldi, 
ment  of  this  preliminary  punishment,  was,  in-  They  were  loud  and  hoarse,  and  spoke  in  a  lan- 
deed,  dreadful.  The  seeming  ignominy  of  his  guage  unknown  to  him.  At  the  sounds,  the 
situation,  and  hia  ignorance  as  to  the  degree  of  official  immediately  extinguished  his  torch.  The 
torture  to  be  applied,  overcame  the  calmness  he  voices  drew  nearer,  and,  the  door  again  unfolding, 
had  before  exhibited,  and  as  he  paced  his  cell,  two  figures  stood  before  Vivaldi,  which,  shewn 
cold  damps,  which  hung  upon  his  forehead,  be-  by  a  glimmering  light  within,  struck  him  with 
trayed  the  agony  of  his  mind.  It  was  not  long,  astonishment  and  dismay.  They  were  clothed, 
however,  that  he  suffered  from  a  sense  of  igno-  like  his  conductors,  in  black,  but  in  a  different 
miny ;  bis  better  judgment  shewed  him,  that  fashion,  for  their  habits  were  made  close  to  the 
innocence  cannot  suffer  disgrace  from  any  situs-  shape.  Their  faces  were  entirely  concealed,  be- 
tion,  or  circumstance,  ana  he  once  more  resu-  neath  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  cowl,  which  de- 
nied the  courage  and  the  firmness  which  belong  scend ed  from  the  head  to  the  feet ;  and  their 
to  virtue.  eyes  only  were  visible  through  small  openings 

It  was  about  midnight,  that  Vivaldi  heard  contrived  for  the  sight.  It  occurred  to  Vivaldi 

steps  approaching,  and  a  murmur  of  voices  at  the  that  these  men  were  torturers ;  their  appearance 

door  of  nis  cell.  He  understood  these  to  be  the  was  worthy  of  demons.    Probably  they  were 

persons  come  to  summon  him  to  the  torture,  thus  habited,  that  the  persons  whom  they  af- 

The  door  was  unbarred,  and  two  men,  habited  flicted  might  not  know  them ;  or,  perhaps,  it 

in  black,  appeared  at  it.   Without  speaking,  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  up- 

they  advanced,  and  throwing  over  him  a  6in-  on  the  minds  of  the  accused,  and  thus  com  pel - 

gular  kind  of  mantle,  led  him  from  the  chamber,  ling  them  to  confess  without  farther  difficulty. 

Along  the  galleries  and  other  avenues,  through  Whatever  motive  might  have  occasioned  their 

which  they  passed,  not  any  person  was  seen,  and,  horrific  appearance,  and  whatever  was  their  of- 

by  the  profound  stillness  that  reigned,  it  seem-  fice,  Vivaldi  was  delivered  into  their  hands, 

ed  as  if  death  had  already  anticipated  his  work  and  in  the  same  moment  heard  the  iron  door 


in  these  regions  of  horror,  and  had  condemned  shut,  which  inclosed  him  with  them  in  a  nar- 
alike  the  tortured  and  the  torturer.  row  passage,  gloomily  lighted  by  a  lamp  sus- 
They  descended  to  the  large  hall,  where  VI-  pended  from  the  arched  roof.  They  walked  in 
valdi  had  waited  on  the  night  of  his  entrance,  silence  on  each  side  of  their  prisoner,  and  came 
And  thence  through  an  avenue,  and  down  a  long  to  a  second  door,  which  admitted  them  instant- 
flight  of  steps,  that  led  to  subterranean  chain-  ly  into  another  passage.  A  third  door,  at  a  short 
bers.  His  conductors  did  not  utter  a  syllable,  distance,  admitted  them  to  a  third  avenue,  at 
during  the  whole  progress  ;  Vivaldi  knew  too  the  end  of  which  one  of  hia  mysterious  guides 
well,  that  questions  would  only  subject  him  to  struck  upon  a  gate,  and  they  stopped.  The 
greater  severity,  and  he  asked  none.  uncertain  sounds  that  Vivaldi  had  fancied  he 
The  doors  through  which  they  passed,  regu-  heard,  were  now  more  audible,  and  he  distin- 
larly  opened  at  the  touch  of  an  iron  rod,  car-  guished,  with  inexpressible  horror,  that  they 
ried  by  one  of  the  officials,  and  without  the  ap-  were  uttered  by  persons  suffering, 
pear  a  nee  of  any  person.  The  other  man  bore  a  The  gate  was  at  length  opened  by  a  figure 
torch,  and  the  passages  were  so  dimly  lighted,  habited  hke  hia  conductors,  and  two  other  doors 
that  the  way  could  scarcely  have  been  found  of  iron,  placed  very  near  each  other,  being  also 
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unlocked,  Vivaldi  found  himself  in  a  spacious 
chamber,  the  wall*  of  which  were  hung  with 
black,  duskily  lighted  by  lamps  that  gleamed  in 
the  lofty  vault.  Immediately  on  his  entrance, 
a  strange  sound  ran  along  the  walls,  and  echoed 
among  other  vaults,  that  appeared,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  sound,  to  extend  far  beyond  this. 
It  was  not  immediately  that  Vivaldi  could  suf- 
ficiently recollect  himself  to  observe  any  object 
before  him ;  and,  even  when  he  did  so,  the 
gloom  of  the  place  prevented  his  ascertaining 
many  appearances.  Shadowy  countenances  and 
uncertain  forms  seemed  to  flit  through  the  dusk, 
and  many  instruments,  the  application  of  which 
be  did  not  comprehend,  struck  him  with  hor- 
rible suspicions.  Still  he  heard,  at  intervals, 
half-suppressed  groans,  and  was  looking  round 
to  discover  the  afflicted  people  from  whom  they 
were  extorted,  when  a  voice  from  a  remote  part 
of  the  chamber  called  on  him  to  advance. 

The  distance  and  the  obscurity  of  the  spot 
whence  the  voice  issued,  had  prevented  Vivaldi 
from  noticing  any  person  there,  and  he  was  now 
slowly  obeying,  when,  on  a  second  summons, 
his  conductors  seized  his  arms,  and  hurried  him 
forward. 

In  a  remote  part  of  this  extensive  chamber, 
he  perceived  three  persons  seated  under  a  black 
canopy,  on  chairs  raised  several  steps  from  the 
floor,  and  who  appeared  to  preside  there  in  the 
office  of  either  judges,  or  examiner?,  or  direc- 
tors of  the  punishments.  Below,  at  a  table,  sat 
a  secretary,  over  whom  was  suspended  the  only 
lamp,  that  could  enable  him  to  commit  to  pa- 
per what  should  occur  during  the  examination. 
Vivaldi  now  understood,  that  the  three  persons, 
who  composed  the  tribunal,  were  the  Vicar-ge- 
neral,  or  Grand  Inquisitor,  the  Advocate  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  an  ordinary  Inquisitor,  who  was 
seated  between  the  other  two,  and  who  appear- 
ed more  eagerly  to  engage  in  the  duties  of  his 
cruel  office.  A  portentous  obscurity  enveloped 
alike  their  persons  and  their  proceedings. 

At  some  distance  from  the  tribunal  stood  a 
large  iron  frame,  which  Vivaldi  conjectured  to 
be  the  rack,  and  near  it  another,  resembling,  in 
shape,  a  coffin,  but,  happily,  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish through  the  remote  obscurity,  any  per- 
son undergoing  actual  suffering.  In  the  vaults 
beyond,  however,  the  diabolical  decrees  of  the 
Inquisitors  seemed  to  be  fulfilling  ;  for,  when- 
ever  a  distant  door  opened  for  a  moment,  sounds* 
of  lamentation  issued  forth,  and  men,  whom  he 
judged  to  be  familiars,  habited  like  those  who 
stood  beside  him,  were  seen  passing  to  and  fro 
within. 

Vivaldi  almost  believed  himself  in  the  infer- 
nal regions ;  the  dismal  aspect  of  this  place,  the 
horrible  preparation  for  punishment,  and,  above 
all,  the  disposition  and  appearance  of  the  per- 
sons that  were  ready  to  inflict  it,  confirmed  the 
resemblance.  That  any  human  being  should 
willingly  afflict  a  fellow  being,  who  had  never 


injured,  or  even  offbnded  him  ;  that,  unswayed 
by  passion,  he  should  deliberately  become  the 
means  of  torturing  him,  appeared  to  Vivaldi 
nearly  incredible  !  But,  when  he  looked  at  the 
three  persons  who  composed  the  tribunal,  and 
considered,  that  they  had  not  only  voluntarily 
undertaken  the  cruel  office  they  fulfilled,  bat 
had  probably  long  regarded  it  as  the  summit  of 
their  ambition,  his  astonishment  and  indigna- 
tion were  unbounded. 

The  Grand  Inquisitor,  having  again  called  on 
Vivaldi  by  name,  admonished  him  to  contest 
the  truth,  and  avoid  the  suffering  that  awaited 
him. 

As  Vivaldi  had  on  former  examinations  spo- 
ken the  truth,  which  was  not  believed,  he  bad 
no  chance  of  escaping  present  suffering,  but  by 
asserting  falsehood :  in  doing  so,  to  avoid  such 
monstrous  injustice  and  cruelty,  he  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  justified,  had  it  been  certain 
that  such  assertion  could  affect  himself  alone, 
but  since  he  knew  that  the  consequence  murt 
extend  to  others,  and,  above  all,  believed  that 
F.lkna  di  HosaJba  must  be  involved  in  it,  be 
did  not  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  dare  whatever 
torture  his  firmness  might  provoke.  But  even 
if  morality  could  have  forgiven  falsehood  in  such 
extraordinary  circumstances  as  these,  policy, 
after  all,  would  have  forbidden  it,  since  a  dis- 
covery of  the  artifice  would  probably  have  ltd 
to  the  final  destruction  of  the  accused  person. 

Of  EllenaV  situation  he  would  now  have  ask- 
ed, however  desperate  the  question ;  would  again 
have  asserted  her  innocence,  and  supplicated  for 
compassion,  even  to  Inquisitors,  had  he  not  per- 
ceived that,  in  doing  so,  he  should  only  furnish 
them  with  a  more  exquisite  mean  of  torturing 
him  than  any  other  they  could  apply  ;  for  if, 
when  all  the  terrors  of  his  soul  concerning  her 
were  understood,  they  should  threaten  to  in- 
crease her  sufferings,  as  the  punishment  of  what 
was  termed  his  obstinacy,  they  would  indeed 
become  the  masters  of  his  integrity,  as  well  as 
of  his  person. 

The  tribunal  again  and  repeatedly  urged  Vi- 
valdi to  confess  himself  guilty  ;  and  the  Inqui- 
sitor, at  length,  concluded  with  saying,  tbst 
the  judges  were  innocent  of  whatever  conse- 
quence might  ensue  from  his  obstinacy ;  so 
that,  if  he  expired  beneath  his  sufferings,  him- 
self only,  not  they,  would  have  occasioned  bis 
death. 

I  am  innocent  of  the  charges,  which  I  under- 
stand are  urged  against  me,  said  Vivaldi,  with 
solemnity ;  I  repeat,  that  I  am  innocent !  If,  to 
escape  the  horrors  of  these  moments,  I  could 
be  weak  enough  to  declare  myself  guiltv,  not 
all  your  racks  could,  alter  truth,  and  make  me 
so,  except  in  that  assertion.  The  consequence 
of  your  tortures,  therefore,  be  upon  your  own 
heads ! 

While  Vivaldi  spoke,  the  Vicar-general  listen- 
ed with  attention,  and,  when  he  had  ceased  ta 
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speak,  appeared  to  meditate ;  but  the  Inquisi- 
tor was  irritated  by  the  boldness  of  hia  speech, 
instead  of  being  convinced  by  the  justness  of 
his  representation  ;  and  made  a  signal  for  the 
officials  to  prepare  for  the  question.  While  they 
were  obeying,  Vivaldi  observed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  agitation  he  suffered,  a  person  cross  the 
chamber,  whom  he  immediately  knew  to  be  the 
same  that  had  passed  him  in  an  avenue  of  the 
Inquisition  on  a  former  night,  and  whom  he 
had  then  fancied  to  be  the  mysterious  stranger 
of  Pahixzi.  Vivaldi  now  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
him,  but  his  own  peculiar  situation  prevented 
his  feeling  the  interest  he  had  formerly  suffered 
concerning  him. 

The  figure,  air,  and  stalk,  of  this  person,  were 
so  striking,  and  so  strongly  resembled  those  of 
the  monk  of  Paluszi,  that  Vivaldi  had  no  longer 
a  doubt  as  to  their  identity.  He  pointed  him 
out  to  one  of  the  officials,  and  inquired  who  he 
wan.  While  he  spoke,  the  stranger  was  passing 
forward,  and,  before  any  reply  was  given,  a 
door  lending  to  the  farther  vaults  shut  him  from 
view.  Vivaldi,  however,  repeated  the  inquiry, 
which  the  official  appeared  unable  to  answer, 
and  a  reproof  from  the  tribunal  reminded  him, 
that  he  must  not  ask  questions  there.  Vivaldi 
observed  that  it  was  the  Grand  Inquisitor  who 
spoke,  and  that  the  manner  of  the  official  im- 
mediately changed. 

The  familiars,  who  were  the  same  that  had 
conducted  Vivaldi  into  the  chamber,  having 
made  ready  the  instrument  of  torture,  approach- 
ed him,  and,  after  taking  off  his  cloak  and  vest, 
bound  him  with  strong  cords.  They  threw  over 
his  head  the  customary  black  garment,  which 
entirely  enveloped  his  figure,  and  prevented  his 
observing  what  was  farther  preparing.  In  this 
state  of  expectation  he  was  again  interrogated 
by  the  Inquisitor. 

Were  you  ever  in  the  church  of  the  Spirito 
Santo  at  Naples  ?  said  he. 

Yes,  replied  Vivaldi. 

Did  you  ever  express  there  a  contempt  for  the 
Catholic  faith  ? 

Never,  said  Vivaldi. 

Neither  by  word,  nor  action  ?  continued  the 
Inquisitor. 

Never,  by  either. 

Recollect  yourself,  added  the  Inquisitor.  Did 

n\  never  insult  there  a  minister  of  our  most 
y  church  ? 

Vivaldi  was  silent :  he  began  to  perceive  the 
real  nature  of  the  charge,  which  was  to  be  urged 
against  him,  and  that  it  was  too  plausible  to 
permit  his  escape  from  the  punishment,  which 
is  adjudged  for  heresy.  Questions  so  direct 
and  minute  had  never  been  put  to  him  here  on 
his  former  examinations ;  they  had  been  reser- 
ved for  a  moment  when  it  was  believed  he  could 
not  evade  them  ;  and  the  real  charge  had  been 
concealed  from  him,  that  he  might  not  be  pre- 
pared to  elude  it. 


Answer !  repeated  the  Inquisitor.  Did  you 
ever  insult  a  minister  of  the  Catholic  faith,  in 
the  church  of  the  Spirito  Santo,  at  Naples  ? 

Did  you  not  insult  him  while  he  was  per- 
forming an  act  of  holy  penance  ?  said  another 
voice.  * 

Vivaldi  started,  for  he  instantly  recollected 
the  well-known  tones  bf  the  monk  of  Paluzzi. 
— Who  asks  the  question  ?  demanded  Vivaldi. 

It  is  you  who  are  to  answer  here,  resumed 
the  Inquisitor.  Answer  to  what  I  have  requi- 
red. 

I  have  offended  a  minister  of  the  church,  re- 
plied Vivaldi,  but  never  could  intentionally  in- 
sult our  holy  religion.  You  are  not  acquainted, 
fathers,  with  the  injuries  that  provoked—— 

Enough !  interrupted  the  Inquisitor ;  speak 
to  the  question.  Did  you  not,  by  insult  and 
menace,  force  a  pious  brother  to  leave  unper- 
formed the  act  of  penance  in  which  he  had 
engaged  himself?  Did  you  not  compel  him  to 
quit  the  church,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  his  con- 
vent? 

No,  replied  Vivaldi.  Tis  true  he  left  the 
church,  and  that  in  consequence  of  my  conduct 
there ;  but  the  consequence  was  not  necessary ; 
if  he  had  only  replied  to  my  inquiry,  or  pro- 
mised to  restore  her,  of  whom  he  had  treacher- 
ously robbed  me,  he  might  have  remained  quiet- 
ly in  the  church  till  this  moment,  had  that  de- 
pended upon  my  forbearance. 

What!  said  the  Vicar-general,  would  you 
have  compelled  him  to  speak,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  silent  penance  ?  You  confess,  that  you 
occasioned  him  to  leave  the  church.  That  is 
enough. 

\Vh  ere  did  you  first  see  Ellens  di  Rosalba  ? 
said  the  voice,  which  had  spoken  once  before. 

I  demand  again,  who  gives  the  question?  an- 
swered Vivaldi. 

Recollect  yourself,  said  the  Inquisitor;  a  cri- 
minal cannot  make  a  demand. 

I  do  not  perceive  the  connexion  between  your 
admonition  and  your  assertion,  observed  Vival- 
di. 

You  appear  to  be  rather  too  much  at  your 
case,  said  the  Inquisitor.  Answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  was  last  put  to  you,  or  the  familiars 
shall  do  their  duty. 

Let  the  same  person  ask  it,  replied  Vivaldi. 
The  question  was  repeated  in  the  former 
voice- 
In  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  at  Naples,  said 
Vivaldi,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  I  first  beheld  Ellens 
di  Rosalba. 

Was  she  then  professed  ?  asked  the  Vicar- 


She  never  accepted  the  veil,  replied  Vivaldi, 
nor  ever  intended  to  do  so. 

Where  did  she  reside  at  that  period  ? 
She  lived  with  a  relative  at  Villa  Altieri,  and 
would  yet  reside  there,  had  not  the  machina- 
tions of  a  monk  occasioned  her  to  be  torn  from 
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her  home,  and  confined  in  a  convent,  from  which 
I  had  just  assisted  to  release  her,  when  she  was 
again  seized,  and  upon  a  charge  most  false  and 
cruel. — O  reverend  fathers !  I  conjure,  I  sup- 
plicate Vivaldi  restrained  himself,  for  he 

was  going  to  have  betrayed  to  the  mercy  of  In* 
quisitors  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

The  name  of  the  monk  f  said  the  stranger, 
earnestly. 

If  I  mistake  not,  replied  Vivaldi,  you  are  al- 
ready acquainted  with  it.  The  monk  is  called 
Father  SchedonL  He  is  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent of  the  Spirito  Santo,  in  Naples,  and  the 
same  who  accuses  me  of  having  insulted  him 
in  the  church  of  that  name. 

How  did  you  know  him  for  your  accuser  ? 
asked  the  same  voice. 

Because  he  is  my  only  enemy,  replied  Vivaldi. 

Your  enemy !  observed  the  Inquisitor  ;  a 
former  deposition  says,  you  were  unconscious 
of  having  one !  You  are  inconsistent  in  your 
replies. 

You  were  warned  not  to  visit  Villa  Altieri, 
said  the  unknown  person.  Why  did  you  not 
profit  by  the  warning  ? 

I  was  warned  by  yourself,  answered  Vivaldi. 
Now,  I  know  you  well. 

By  me  !  said  the  stranger,  in  a  solemn  tone. 

By  you  !  repeated  Vivaldi ;  you  who  also  fore- 
told the  death  of  Signora  Bianchi ;  and  you  are 
that  enemy — that  Father  Schedoni,  by  whom  I 
am  accused  ? 

Whence  come  these  questions  ?  demanded  the 
Vicar-general.  Who  has  been  authorized  thus 
to  interrogate  the  prisoner  ? 

No  reply  was  made.  A  busy  hum  of  voices 
from  the  tribunal  succeeded  the  silence.  At 
length,  the  murmuring  subsided,  and  the  monk's 
voice  was  heard  again. 

I  will  declare  thus  much,  it  said,  addressing 
Vivaldi ;  I  am  not  Father  Schedoni. 

The  peculiar  tone  and  emphasis  with  which 
this  was  delivered,  more  than  the  assertion  it- 
self, persuaded  Vivaldi  that  the  stranger  spoke 
truth ;  and,  though  he  still  recognised  the  voice 
of  the'  monk  of  Paluzsi,  he  did  not  know  it  to 
be  that  of  Schedoni.  Vivaldi  was  astonished : 
He  would  have  torn  the  veil  from  his  eyes,  and 
once  more  viewed  this  mysterious  stranger, 
had  his  hands  been  at  liberty.  As  it  was,  he 
could  only  conjure  him  to  reveal  his  name,  and 
the  motives  for  his  former  conduct. 

Who  is  come  amongst  us  ?  said  the  Vicar-ge- 
neral, in  the  voice  of  a  person,  who  means  to 
inspire  in  others  the  awe  he  himself  suffers. 

Who  is  come  amongst  us  ?  he  repeated,  in  a 
louder  tone.  Still  no  answer  was  returned  ;  but 
again  a  confused  murmur  sounded  from  the  tri- 
bunal, and  a  general  consternation  seemed  to 
prevail.  No  person  spoke  with  sufficient  pre- 
eminence to  be  understood  by  Vivaldi ;  some- 
thing extraordinary  appeared  to  he  passing,  and 
he  awaited  the  issue  with  aU  the  patience  he 


could  command.  Soon  after  he  heard  doors 
opened,  and  the  noise  of  persons  quitting  the 
chamber.  A  deep  silence  followed  ;  hut  he  was 
certain  that  the  familiars  were  still  beside  him, 
waiting  to  begin  their  work  of  torture. 

After  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  Vivaldi 
heard  footsteps  advancing,  and  a  person  give 
orders  for  his  release,  that  he  might  be  carried 
back  to  his  cell. 

When  the  veil  was  removed  from  his  eyes,  he 
perceived  that  the  tribunal  was  dissolved,  and 
that  the  stranger  was  gone.  The  lamps  were 
dying  away,  and  the  chamber  appeared  more 
gloomily  terrific  than  before. 

The  familiars  conducted  him  to  the  spot  at 
which  they  had  received  him ;  whence  the  of- 
ficers who  had  led  him  thither  guarded  him  to 
his  prison.  There,  stretched  upon  his  bed  of 
straw,  in  solitude  and  in  darkness,  he  had  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  what  had  passed,  and  to  recollect 
with  minute  exactness,  every  former  tircum- 
stance  connected  with  the  stranger.  By  com- 
paring those  with  the  present,  he  endeavoured 
to  draw  a  more  certain  conclusion,  as  to  the 
identity  of  this  person,  and  his  motives  for  the 
very  extraordinary  conduct  he  had  pursued. 
The  first  appearance  of  this  stranger,  among  the 
ruins  of  Paiussi,  when  he  had  said  that  Vivaldi's 
steps  were  watched,  and  had  cautioned  him 
against  returning  to  Villa  Altieri,  was  recalled 
to  his  mind.  Vivaldi  reconsidered,  also,  his 
second  appearance  on  the  same  spot,  and  his 
second  warning ;  the  circumstances,  which  had 
attended  his  own  adventures  within  the  fort- 
ress ;  the  monk's  prediction  of  Bianchi's  death, 
and  his  evil  tidings  respecting  Ellena,  at  the 
very  hour  when  she  had  been  seized  and  carried 
from  her  home.  The  longer  he  considered  these 
several  instances,  as  they  were  now  connected 
in  his  mind,  with  the  certainty  of  Schedonis 
evil  disposition  towards  him,  the  more  ne  was 
inclined  to  believe,  notwithstanding  the  voice  of 
seeming  truth,  which  had  just  affirmed  the  con- 
trary, that  the  unknown  person  was  Schedoni 
himself,  and  that  he  had  been  employed  by  the 
Marchesa  to  prevent  Vivaldi's  visits  to  Villi 
Altieri.  Being  thus  an  agent  in  the  events,  of 
which  he  had  warned  Vivaldi,  he  was  too  well 
enabled  to  predict  them.  Vivaldi  paused  upon 
the  remembrance  of  Signora  Bianchi's  death ; 
he  considered  the  extraordinary  and  dubious 
circumstances  that  had  attended  it,  and  shud- 
dered as  a  new  conjecture  crossed  his  mind.-- 
The  thought  was  too  dreadful  to  be  permitted, 
and  he  dismissed  it  instantly. 

Of  the  conversation,  however,  which  he  had 
afterwards  held  with  the  confessor  in  the  Mar- 
chesa's  cabinet,  he  recollected  many  particulars, 
that  served  to  renew  his  doubts  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  stranger ;  the  behaviour  of  Schedoni 
when  he  was  obliquely  challenged  for  the  monk 
of  Paluzzi,  still  appeared  that  of  a  man  uncon- 
of  disguise ;  and,  above  all,  v 
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struck  with  the  seeming  candour  of  his  having 
pointed  out  a  circumstance,  which  removed  the 

Sobability  that  the  stranger  was  a  brother  of 
e  Santa  del  Pianto. 

Some  particulars,  also,  of  the  stranger's  con- 
duct did  not  agree  with  what  might  have  been 
expected  from  Schedoni,  even  though  the  con- 
fessor had  really  been  Vivaldi's  enemy  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  the  latter  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  doubt.  Nor  did  those  particular  cir- 
cumstances accord,  as  he  was  inclined  to  believe, 
with  the  manner  of  a  being  of  this  world  ;  and, 
when  Vivaldi  considered  the  suddenness  and 
mystery,  with  which  the  stranger  had  always 
appeared  and  retired,  he  felt  disposed  to  adopt 
again  one  of  his  earliest  conjectures,  which  un- 
doubtedly the  horrors  of  his  present  abode  dis- 
posed his  imagination  to  admit,  as  those  of  his 
former  situation  in  the  vaults  of  Faluzzi,  to- 
gether with  a  youthful  glow  of  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  marvellous,  had  before  contributed 
to  impress  them  upon  his  mind. 

He  concluded  his  present  reflections  as  he  had 
begun  them — in  doubt  and  perplexity ;  but  at 
length  found  a  respite  from  thought  and  from 
suffering  in  sleep. 

Midnight  had  been  passed  in  the  vaults  of 
the  Inquisition ;  but  it  was  probably  not  yet 
two  o'clock,  when  he  was  imperfectly  awaken- 
ed by  a  sound,  which  he  fancied  proceeded  from 
within  his  chamber.  He  raised  himself  to  dis- 
cover what  had  occasioned  the  noise ;  it  was, 
however,  impossible  to  discern  any  object,  for 
all  was  dark,  but  he  listened  for  a  return  of  the 
sound.  The  wind  only  was  heard  moaning 
ainontc  the  inner  buildings  of  the  prison,  and 
Vivaldi  concluded,  that  his  dream  had  mocked 
hitn  with  a  mimic  voice. 

SatisHed  with  this  conclusion,  he  again  laid 
his  head  on  his  pillow  of  straw,  and  soon  sunk 
into  a  slumber.  The  subject  of  his  waking 
thoughts  still  haunted  his  imagination,  and  the 
strauger,  whose  voice  he  had  this  night  recog- 
nized as  that  of  the  monk  of  Paluzzi,  appeared 
before  him.  Vivaldi,  on  perceiving  the  figure 
of  this  unknown,  felt,  perhaps,  nearly  the  same 
degrees  of  awe,  curiosity,  and  impatience,  that 
he  would  have  suffered,  had  he  beheld  the  sub- 
stance of  this  shadow.  The  monk,  whose  face 
was  still  shrouded,  he  thought  advanced,  till, 
having  come  within  a  few  paces  of  Vivaldi,  he 
paused,  and  lifting  the  awful  cowl  that  had 
hitherto  concealed  him,  disclosed — not  the  coun- 
tenance of  Schedoni,  but  one,  which  Vivaldi 
did  not  recollect  ever  having  sc«?n  before !  It 
was  not  less  interesting  to  curiosity,  than  stri- 
king to  the  feelings.  Vivaldi,  at  the  first  glance, 
shrunk  back  ;  something  of  that  strange  and 
indescribable  air,  which  we  attach  to  the  idea 
of  a  supernatural  being,  prevailed  over  the  fea- 
tures ;  and  the  intense  and  fiery  eyes  resembled 
those  of  an  evil  spirit,  rather  than  of  a  human 
character.    He  drew  a  poniard  from  beneath  a 

VOL.  x. 


fold  of  his  garment,  and  as  he  displayed  it, 

Sointed  with  a  stern  frown  to  the  spots,  which 
iscoloured  the  blade ;  Vivaldi  perceived  they 
were  of  blood  !  He  turned  away  his  eyes  in  hor- 
ror, and,  when  he  again  looked  round  in  his 
dream,  the  figure  was  gone. 

A  groan  awakened  him ;  but  what  were  his 
feelings,  when,  on  looking  up,  he  perceived  the 
same  figure  standing  before  him  I  It  was  not, 
however,  immediately  that  he  could  convince 
himself  the  appearance  was  more  than  the  phan- 
tom of  his  dream,  strongly  impressed  upon  an 
alarmed  fancy.  The  voice  of  the  monk,  for  his 
face  was  as  usual  concealed,  recalled  Vivaldi 
from  his  error  :  but  his  emotion  cannot  easily 
be  conceived,  when  the  stranger,  slowly  lifting 
that  mysterious  cowl,  discovered  to  him  the 
same  awful  countenance,  which  had  character- 
ized the  vision  in  his  slumber !  Unable  to  in- 
quire the  occasion  of  this  appearance,  Vivaldi 
gazed  in  astonishment  and  terror,  and  did  not 
immediately  observe,  that,  instead  of  a  dagger, 
the  monk  held  a  lamp,  which  gleamed  over 
every  deep  furrow  of  his  features,  yet  left  their 
shadowy  markings  to  hint  the  passions  and  the 
history  of  an  extraordinary  life. 

You  are  spared  for  this  night,  said  the  stran- 
ger, but  for  to-morrow  he  paused. 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  most  sacred,  said 
Vivaldi,  endeavouring  to  recollect  his  thoughts, 
who  are  you,  and  what  is  your  errand  ? 

Ask  no  questions,  replied  the  monk,  solemn- 
ly ; — but  answer  me. 

Vivaldi  was  struck  by  the  tone  with  which 
he  said  this,  and  dared  not  to  urge  the  inquiry 
at  the  present  moment. 

How  long  have  you  known  Father  Schedoni  ? 
couGnued  the  stranger ;  Where  did  you  first 
meet  ? 

I  have  known  him  abqut  a  year,  as  my  mo- 
ther's confessor,  replied  Vivaldi.  I  first  saw 
him  in  a  corridor  of  the  Vivaldi  palace  ;  it  was 
evening,  and  he  was  returning  from  the  Mar- 
chesa's  closet. 

Are  you  certain  as  to  this  ?  said  the  monk, 
with  peculiar  emphasis.  It  is  of  consequence 
that  you  should  be  so. 

I  am  certain,  repeated  Vivaldi. 

It  is  strange,  observed  the  monk, after  a  pause, 
that  a  circumstance,  which  must  have  appear- 
ed trivial  to  you  at  the  moment,  should  have 
left  so  strong  a  mark  on  your  memory  !  In  two 
years  we  have  time  to  forget  many  things  !  He 
sighed  as  he  spoke. 

I  remember  the  circumstance,  said  Vivaldi, 
because  I  was  struck  with  his  appearance  ;  the 
evening  was  far  advanced — it  was  dusk,  and  he 
came  upon  me  suddenly.  His  voice  startled 
me  ;  as  he  passed,  he  said  to  himself — It  is  for 
vespers.  At  the  same  time  I  heard  the  bell  of 
the  Spirito  Santo. 

Do  you  know  who  he  is  ?  said  the  stranger, 
solemnly. 
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I  know  only  what  he  appears  to  be,  replied 
Vivaldi. 

Did  yon  never  hear  any  report  of  his  past 
life? 

Never,  answered  Vivaldi. 

Never  anything  extraordinary  concerning  him  ? 
added  the  monk. 

Vivaldi  paused  a  moment ;  for  he  now  recol- 
lected the  obscure  and  imperfect  story,  which 
Paulo  had  related  while  they  were  confined  in 
the  dungeon  of  Paluzzi,  respecting  a  confession 
made  in  the  church  of  the  Black  Penitents ;  but 
he  could  not  presume  to  affirm,  that  it  concern- 
ed Schedoni.  He  remembered  also  the  monk's 
garments,  stained  with  blood,  which  he  had  dis- 
covered in  the  vaults  of  that  fort.  The  conduct 
of  the  mysterious  being,  who  now  stood  before 
him,  with  many  other  particulars  of  his  own 
adventures  there,  passed  like  a  vision  over  his 
memory.  His  mind  resembled  the  glass  of  a 
magician,  on  which  the  apparitions  of  long- 
buried  events  arise,  and,  as  they  fleet  away, 
point  portentously  to  shapes  half-hid  in  the 
duskiness  of  futurity.  An  unusual  dread  seized 
upon  him  ;  and  a  superstition,  such  as  he  had 
never  before  admitted  in  an  equal  degree,  usurp- 
ed his  judgment.  He  looked  up  to  the  shadowy 
countenance  of  the  stranger ;  and  almost  be- 
lieved he  beheld  an  inhabitant  of  the  world  of 
spirits. 

The  monk  spoke  again,  repeating  in  a  severer 
tone,  Did  you  never  hear  anything  extraordi- 
nary concerning  Father  Schedoni  ? 

Is  it  reasonable,  said  Vivaldi,  recollecting  his 
courage,  that  I  should  answer  the  questions,  the 
minute  questions,  of  a  person  who  refuses  to  tell 
me  even  his  name  ? 

My  name  is  passed  away — it  is  no  more  re- 
membered, replied  the  stranger,  turning  from 
Vivaldi, — I  leave  you  to  your  fate. 

What  fate  ?  asked  Vivaldi ;  and  what  is  the 
purpose  of  this  visit  ?  I  conjure  you,  in  the  tre- 
mendous name  of  the  Inquisition,  to  say ! 

You  will  know  full  soon ;  have  mercy  on 
yourself ! 

What  fate  ?  repeated  Vivaldi. 

Urge  me  no  farther,  said  the  stranger ;  but 
answer  to  what  I  shall  demand.  Schedoni  

I  have  told  all  that  I  certainly  know  concern- 
ing him,  interrupted  Vivaldi ;  the  rest  is  only 
conjecture. 

What  is  that  conjecture  ?  Does  it  relate  to  a 
confession  inade  in  the  church  of  the  Black  Pe- 
nitents of  the  Santa  Maria  del  Pianto  ? 

It  does  !  replied  Vivaldi,  with  surprise. 

What  was  that  confession  ? 

I  know  not,  answered  Vivaldi. 

Declare  the  truth,  said  the  stranger,  sternly. 

A  confession,  replied  Vivaldi,  is  sacred,  and 
for  ever  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  priest,  to 
whom  it  is  made.  How,  then,  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  I  can  be  acquainted  with  the  subject 
of  this? 


Did  you  never  hear  that  Father  Schedoni  had 
guilty  of  some  great  crimes,  which  he  en- 
deavours to  erase  from  his  conscience  by  the  se- 
verity of  penance  ? 
Never  f  said  Vivaldi. 

Did  you  never  hear  that  he  had  a  wife— « 
brother  ? 
Never! 

Nor  the  means  he  used— no  hint  of— murder, 
of  

The  stranger  paused,  as  if  he  wished  Vivaldi 
to  fill  up  his  meaning.  Vivaldi  was  silent  and 
aghast.  • 

You  know  nothing,  then,  of  Schedoni,  resu- 
med the  monk,  after  a  deep  pause — nothing  of 
his  past  life  ? 

Nothing,  except  what  I  have  mentioned,  re- 
plied Vivaldi. 

Then  listen  to  what  I  shall  unfold,  conti- 
nued the  monk,  with  solemnity.  To-morrow 
night  you  will  be  again  carried  to  the  place  of 
torture ;  you  will  be  taken  to  a  chamber  beyond 
that  in  which  you  were  this  night.  You  will 
there  witness  many  extraordinary  things,  of 
which  you  have  not  now  any  suspicion.  Be  not 
dismayed ;  I  shall  be  there,  though,  perhaps, 
not  visible. 

Not  visible !  exclaimed  Vivaldi. 

Interrupt  me  not,  but  listen. — When  you  are 
asked  of  Father  Schedoni,  say — that  he  has  lived 
for  fifteen  years  in  the  disguise  of  a  monk,  a 
member  of  the  Dominicans  of  the  Spin  to  San  to, 
at  Naples.  When  you  are  asked  who  he  is,  reply 
— Ferando  Count  di  Bruno.  You  will  be 
asked  the  motive  for  such  disguise.  In  reply 
to  this,  refer  them  to  the  Black  Penitent*  of 
the  Santa  Maria  del  Pianto,  near  that  city  ,*  bid 
the  Inquisitors  summon  before  their  tribunal 
one  Father  Ansaldo  di  Rovalli,  the  Grand  Pe- 
nitentiary of  the  society,  and  command  hint 
to  divulge  the  crimes  confessed  to  him  in  the 
year  1752,  on  the  evening  of  the  94th  of  April, 
which  was  then  the  vigil  of  Santo  Marco,  in  * 
confessional  of  the  Santa  del  Pianto. 

It  is  probable  he  may  have  forgotten  sach 
confession,  at  this  distance  of  time,  observed 
Vivaldi. 

Fear  not  but  he  will  remember,  replied  the 
stranger. 

But  will  his  conscience  suffer  him  to  betray 
the  secrets  of  a  confession  ?  said  Vivaldi. 

The  tribunal  command,  and  his  conscience 
is  absolved,  answered  the  monk.  He  may  not 
refuse  to  obey.  You  are  farther  to  direct  your 
examiners  to  summon  Father  Schedoni,  to  an- 
swer for  the  crimes  which  Ansaldo  shall  reveal 
— The  monk  paused,  and  seemed  waiting  the 
reply  of  Vivaldi,  who,  after  a  i 
deration,  -said, 

How  can  I  do  all  this,  and  upon 
tion  of  a  stranger?  Neither  conscience  nor  pru- 
dence will  suffer  me  to  assert  what  I  cannot 
lirove.    It  is  true  that  I  have  reason  to  be 
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lieve  Schwloni  is  my  bitter  enemy,  but  I  will 
not  be  unjust  even  to  him.  I  have  no  proof 
that  he  is  the  Count  di  Bruno,  nor  that  ne  is 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crimes  you  allude  to, 
whatever  those  may  be ;  and  I  will  not  be  made 
an  instrument  to  summon  any  man  before  a 
tribunal,  where  innocence  is  no  protection  from 
ignominy,  and  where  suspicion  alone  may  in- 
flict death. 

You  doubt,  then,  the  truth  of  what  I  assert? 
said  the  monk,  in  a  haughty  tone. 

Can  I  believe  that  of  which  I  have  no  proof? 
replied  Vivaldi. 

Yes,  there  are  cases  which  do  not  admit  of 
proof ;  under  your  peculiar  circumstances,  this 
is  one  of  them :  you  can  act  only  upon  assertion. 
I  attest,  continued  the  monk,  raising  his  hol- 
low voice  to  a  tone  of  singular  solemnity ;  I 
attest  the  powers,  which  are  beyond  this  earth, 
to  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  have  delivered. 

As  the  stranger  uttered  this  adjuration,  Vi- 
valdi observed,  with  emotion,  the  extraordinary 
expression  of  his  eyes ;  Vivaldi's  presence  of 
mind,  however,  did  not  forsake  him,  and,  in 
the  next  moment,  he  said,  But  who  is  he  that 
attests  ?  It  is  upon  the  assertion  of  a  stranger 
that  r  am  to  rely,  in  defect  of  proof!  It  is  a 
stranger  who  calls  upon  me  to  bring  solemn 
charges  against  a  man,  of  whose  guilt  I  know 
nothing ! 

You  are  not  required  to  bring  charges,  yon 
are  only  to  summon  him  who  will. 

I  should  still  assist  in  bringing  forward  ac- 
cusations which  may  be  founded  in  error,  re- 
plied Vivaldi.  If  you  are  convinced  of  their 
truth,  why  do  not  yon  summon  A nsaldo  your- 
self ? 

I  shall  do  more,  said  the  monk. 
But  why  not  summon  also  ?  urged  Vivaldi. 
I  shall  apjKxir,  said  the  stranger,  with  em- 
phasis. 

Vivaldi,  though  somewhat  awed  by  the  man- 
ner which  accompanied  these  words,  still  urged 
his  inquiries :  As  a  witness  ?  said  he. 

Ay,  as  a  dreadful  witness !  replied  the  monk. 

But  may  not  a  witness  summon  others  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition?  continued  Vi- 
valdi, falteringly. 

He  may,  said  the  stranger. 

Why  then,  observed  Vivaldi,  am  I,  a  stran- 
ger to  you,  called  upon  to  do  that  which  you 
could  penorin  yourseit  r 

Ask  no  farther,  said  the  monk,  but  answer, 
whether  you  will  deliver  the  summons  ? 

The  charges  which  must  follow,  replied  Vi- 
valdi, appear  to  be  of  a  nature  too  solemn  to 
justify  my  promoting  them.  I  resign  the  task 
to  you. 

When  /  summon,  said  the  stranger,  you  shall 
obey! 

Vivaldi,  again  awed  by  his  manner,  again 
justified  his  refusal,  and  concluded  with  repeat- 
ing his  surprise,  that  he  should  be  required  to 


assist  in  this  mysterious  affair.  Since  I  neither 
know  you,  father,  he  added,  nor  the  peniten- 
tiary Ansaldo,  whom  you  bid  me  admonish  to 
appear. 

You  shall  know  me,  hereafter !  said  the  stran- 
ger, frowningly ;  and  he  drew  from  beneath  his 
garment  a  dagger. 

Vivaldi  remembered  his  dream. 

Mark  those  spots,  said  the  monk. 

Vivaldi  looked,  and  beheld  blood ! 

This  blood,  added  the  stranger,  pointing  to 
the  blade,  would  have  saved  yours !  Here  is 
some  print  of  truth !  To-morrow  night  you  will 
meet  me  in  the  chambers  of  death ! 

As  he  spoke,  he  turned  away ;  and,  before 
Vivaldi  had  recovered  from  his  consternation, 
the  light  disappeared.  Vivaldi  knew  that  the 
stranger  had  quitted  the  prison,  only  by  the  si- 
lence which  prevailed  there. 

He  remained  sunk  in  thought,  till,  at  the 
dawn  of  day,  the  man  on  watch  unfastened  the 
door  of  his  cell,  and  brought,  as  usual,  a  jug  of 
water  and'  some  bread.  Vivaldi  inquired  the 
name  of  the  stranger  who  had  visited  him  in  the 
night  The  sentinel  looked  surprised,  and  Vi- 
valdi repeated  the  question  before  he  could  ob- 
tain an  answer. 

I  have  been  on  guard  since  the  first  hour, 
said  the  man,  and  no  person  in  that  time  has 
passed  through  this  door ! 

Vivaldi  regarded  the  sentinel  with  attention, 
white  he  made  this  assertion,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive in  his  manner  any  consciousness  of  false- 
hood ;  yet  he  knew  not  how  to  believe  what  he 
had  affirmed.  Did  you  hear  no  noise,  either  ? 
said  Vivaldi.  Has  all  been  silent  during  the 
night? 

I  have  heard  only  the  bell  of  San  Dominico 
strike  upon  the  hour,  replied  the  man,  and  the 
watch-word  of  the  sentinels. 

This  is  incomprehensible !  exclaimed  Vi- 
valdi. What !  no  foosteps,  no  voice  ? 

The  man  smiled  contemptuously. — None,  but 
of  the  sentinels,  he  replied. 

How  can  you  be  sensible  you  heard  only  the 
sentinels,  friend  ?  added  Vivaldi. 

They  speak  only  to  pass  the  watch-word,  and 
the  clash  of  their  arms  is  heard  at  the  same  time. 

But  their  footsteps !— how  are  they  distin- 
guished from  those  of  other  persons  ? 

By  the  heaviness  of  their  tread ;  our  sandals 
are  braced  with  iron. — But  why  these  ques- 
tions, signor  ? 

You  nave  kept  guard  at  the  door  of  this 
chamber  ?  said  Vivaldi. 

Yes,  signor. 

And  you  have  not  once  heard,  during  the 
whole  night,  a  voice  from  within  it  ? 
None,  signor. 

Fear  nothing  from  discovery,  friend ;  con- 
fess that  you  have  slumbered. 

I  had  a  comrade,  replied  the  sentinel,  angri- 
ly;  has  he,  too,  slumbered  ?  and  if  he  had, 
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now  could  admittance  be  obtained  without  our 
key  a? 

And  those  might  easily  have  been  procured, 
friend,  if  you  were  overcome  with  sleep.  You 
may  rely  upon  my  promise  of  secrecy. 

What !  said  the  roan,  have  I  kept  guard  for 
three  years  in  the  Inquisition,  to  be  suspected 
by  a  heretic  of  neglecting  my  duty  ? 

If  you  were  suspected  by  a  heretic,  replied 
Vivaldi,  you  ought  to  console  yourself  by  re- 
collecting, that  his  opinions  are  considered  to  be 
erroneous. 

We  were  watchful  every  minute  of  the  night, 
Baid  the  sentinel,  going. 

This  is  incomprehensible !  said  Vivaldi.  By 
what  means  could  the  stranger  have  entered 
my  prison  ? 

Signor,  you  still  dream  !  replied  the  sentinel, 
pausing :  No  person  has  been  here. 

SHU  dream  f  repeated  Vivaldi.  How  do  you 
know  that  I  have  dreamt  at  all  ? — His  mind 
deeply  affected  by  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  dream,  and  the  yet  more  extra- 
ordinary incident  that  had  followed,  Vivaldi 
gave  a  meaning  to  the  words  of  the  sentinel 
which  did  not  belong  to  them. 

When  people  Bleep,  they  are  apt  to  dream, 
replied  the  man,  drily.  I  suppose  you  had  slept, 
signor. 

A  person,  habited  like  a  monk,  came  to  me 
in  the  night,  resumed  Vivaldi,  and  he  described 
the  appearance  of  the  stranger.  The  sentinel, 
while  he  listened,  became  grave  and  thought- 
ful. 

Do  you  know  any  person  resembling  the  one 
I  have  mentioned  ?  said  Vivaldi. 

No !  replied  the  guard. 

Though  you  have  not  seen  him  enter  ray 
prison,  continued  Vivaldi,  you  may,  perhaps, 
recollect  such  a  person  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Inquisition. 

San  Dominico  forbid ! 

Vivaldi,  surprised  at  this  exclamation,  in- 
quired the  reason  for  it. 

I  know  him  not,  replied  the  sentinel,  chan- 
ging countenance ;  and  he  abruptly  left  the  pri- 
son. Whatever  consideration  might  occasion 
this  sudden  departure,  his  assertion ,  that  he  had 
been  for  three  years  a  guard  of  the  Inquisition, 
could  scarcely  be  credited,  since  he  had  held  so 
long  a  dialogue  with  a  prisoner,  and  was,  appa- 
rently, insensible  of  the  danger  he  incurred  by 
so  doing. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 

 1»  it  not  dead  midnight  t 

Cold  fearful  drop*  %Uad  on  my  inmbllng  flc*h. 
What  do  I  few  I 

Shakmmarb. 

At  about  the  same  hour  as  on  the  preceding 
night,  Vivaldi  heard  persons  approaching  his 


prison,  and,  the  door  unfolding,  his  former  con- 
ductors appeared-  They  threw  over  him  the 
same  mantle  as  before,  and,  in  addition, a  black 
veil  that  completely  muffled  his  eyes ;  after 
which  they  led  him  from  the  chamber.  Vivaldi 
heard  the  door  shut  on  his  departure,  and  the 
sentinels  followed  his  steps  as  if  their  duty  was 
finished,  and  he  was  to  return  thither  no  more. 
At  this  moment  he  remembered  the  words  of 
the  stranger,  when  he  had  displayed  the  po- 
niard, and  Vivaldi  apprehended  the  worst,  from 
having  thwarted  the  designs  of  a  person  appa- 
rently so  malignant ;  but  he  exulted  in  the  rec- 
titude which  had  preserved  him  from  debase- 
ment, and,  with  the  magnanimous  enthusiasm 
of  virtue,  he  almost  welcomed  sufferings,  which 
would  prove  the  firmness  of  hia  justice  towards 
an  enemy ;  for  he  determined  to  brave  every- 
thing rather  than  impute  to  Schedoni  circum- 
stances, the  truth  of  which  he  possessed  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

While  Vivaldi  was  conducted,  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  through  many  passages,  he  en- 
deavoured to  discover  by  their  length,  and  the 
abruptness  of  their  turnings,  whether  they  were 
the  same  he  had  traversed  before.  Suddenly 
one  of  his  conductors  cried — Steps !  It  was  the 
first  word  Vivaldi  had  ever  heard  him  utter. 
He  immediately  perceived  that  the  ground 
sunk,  and  he  began  to  descend ;  as  he  did 
which,  he  tried  to  count  the  number  of  the 
steps,  that  he  might  form  some  judgment 
whether  this  was  the  flight  he  had  passed  be- 
fore. When  he  had  reached  the  bottom,  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  not  so :  and  the 
care  which  had  been  observed  in  blinding  him, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  was  going  to  some 
new  place. 

He  passed  through  several  avenues,  and  then 
ascended ;  soon  after  which  he  again  descended 
a  very  long  staircase,  such  as  he  had  not  anj 
remembrance  of,  and  they  passed  over  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  level  ground.  By  the  hollow 
sounds  which  his  steps  returned,  he  judged  that 
he  was  walking  over  vaults.  The  footsteps  of 
the  sentinels  who  had  followed  him  from  the 
cell,  were  no  longer  heard,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
left  with  his  conductors  only*  A  second  flight 
appeared  to  lead  him  into  subterraneous  vaults, 
for  he  perceived  the  air  change,  and  felt  a  damp 
vapour  wrap  round  him.  The  menace  of  the 
monk,  that  he  should  meet  him  in  the  cham- 
bers of  death,  frequently  occurred  to  Vivaldi. 

His  conductors  stopped  in  this  vault,  and 
seemed  to  hold  a  consultation ;  but  they  spoke  in 
such  low  accents  that  their  words  were  not  dis- 
tinguishable, except  a  few  unconnected  ones,  that 
hinted  of  more  than  Vivaldi  could  comprehend. 
He  was,  at  length,  again  led  forward ;  and  soon 
after  he  heard  the  heavy  grating  of  hinges,  and 
perceived  tliat  he  was  passing  through  several 
doors,  by  the  situation  of  which  Vivaldi  judsred 
they  were  the  same  he  had  entered  the  night 
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before,  and  concluded  that  he  was  going  to  the 
hall  of  the  tribunal. 

His  conductors  stopped  again,  and  Vivaldi 
heard  the  iron  rod  strike  three  times  upon  a 
door  ;  immediately  a  strange  voice  spoke  from 
within,  and  the  door  was  unclosed.  Vivaldi 
passed  on,  and  imagined  that  he  was  admitted 
into  a  spacious  vault,  for  the  air  was  freer,  and 
his  steps  sounded  to  a  distance. 

Presently  a  voice,  as  on  the  preceding  night, 
summoned  him  to  come  forward  ;  and  Vivaldi 
understood  that  he  was  again  before  the  tribu- 
nal. It  was  the  voice  of  the  Inquisitor,  who  had 
been  his  chief  examiner. 

You,  Vincentio  di  Vivaldi,  it  said,  answer  to 
your  name,  and  to  the  questions  which  shall  be 
put  to  you,  without  equivocation,  on  pain  of  the 
torture. 

As  the  monk  had  predicted,  Vivaldi  was 
asked  what  he  knew  of  Father  Schedoni,  and 
when  he  replied,  as  he  had  formerly  done  to  his 
mysterious  visitor,  he  was  told  that  he  knew 
more  than  he  acknowledged. 

I  know  no  more,  replied  Vivaldi. 

You  equivocate,  said  the  Inquisitor.  Declare 
what  you  have  heard,  and  remember  that  you 
formerly  took  an  oath  to  that  purpose. 

Vivaldi  was  silent,  till  a  tremendous  voice 
from  the  tribunal  commanded  him  to  respect  his 
oath. 

I  do  respect  it,  said  Vivaldi ;  and  I  conjure 
you  to  believe  that  I  also  respect  truth,  when  I 
declare,  that  what  I  am  going  to  relate,  is  a  re- 
port to  which  I  give  no  confidence,  and  con- 
cerning even  the  probability  of  which  I  cannot 
produce  the  smallest  proof. 

Respect  truth  !  said  another  voice  from  the 
tribunal,  and  Vivaldi  fancied  he  distinguished 
the  tones  of  the  monk.  He  paused  a  moment, 
and  the  exhortation  was  repeated.  Vivaldi  then 
related  what  the  stranger  Thad  said  concerning 
the  family  of  Schedoni,  and  the  disguise  which 
the  father  had  assumed  in  the  convent  of  the 
Spirito  Santo:  but  forbore  even  to  name  the 
penitentiary  Ansaldo,  and  any  circumstance 
connected  with  the  extraordinary  confession. 
Vivaldi  concluded  with  again  declaring  that  he 
had  not  sufficient  authority  to  justify  a  belief 
in  these  reports. 

On  what  authority  do  you  repeat  them  ?  said 
the  Vicar-general. 

Vivaldi  was  silent 

On  what  authority  ?  inquired  the  Inquisitor, 
sternly. 

Vivaldi,  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  said, 
What  I  am  about  to  declare,  holy  fathers,  is  so 
extraordinary— 

Tremble !  said  a  voice  close  to  his  ear,  which 
he  instantly  knew  to  be  the  monk's ;  and  the 
suddenness  of  which  electrified  him.  He  was 
unable  to  conclude  the  sentence. 

What  is  your  authority  for  the  reports  ?  de- 
manded the  Inquisitor. 


It  h  unknown,  even  to  myself !  answered  Vi- 
valdi. 

Do  not  equivocate,  said  the  Vicar-general. 

I  solemnly  protest,  rejoined  Vivaldi,  that  I 
know  not  cither  the  name  or  the  condition  of 
my  informer,  and  that  I  never  even  beheld  his 
face,  till  the  period  when  he  spoke  of  Father 
Schedoni. 

Tremble  !  repeated  the  same  low,  but  empha- 
tic voice  in  his  ear.  Vivaldi  started,  and  turn- 
ed involuntarily  towards  the  sound,  though  his 
eyes  could  not  assist  his  curiosity. 

You  did  well  to  say,  that  you  had  something 
extraordinary  to  add,  observed  the  Inquisitor. 
'Tis  evident,  also,  that  you  expected  something 
extraordinary  from  your  judges,  since  you  sup- 
posed they  would  credit  these  assertions. 

Vivaldi  was  too  proud  to  attempt  the  justify- 
ing himself  against  so  gross  an  accusation,  or  to 
make  any  reply. 

Why  do  you  not  summon  Father  Ansaldo? 
said  the  voice.    Remember  my  words ! 

Vivaldi,  again  awed  by  the  voice,  hesitated  for 
an  instant  how  to  act,  and  in  that  instant  his 
courage  returned. 

My  informer  stands  beside  me,  said  Vivaldi, 
boldly ;  I  know  his  voice !  Detain  him ;  it  is  of 
consequence. 

Whose  voice  ?  demanded  the  Inquisitor.  No 
person  spoke  but  myself. 

Whose  voice  ?  said  the  Vicar-general. 

The  voice  was  close  beside  me,  replied  Vival- 
di.   It  spoke  low,  but  I  knew  it  well. 

This  is  either  the  cunning,  or  the  frenzy  of 
despair  .'  observed  the  Vicar-general. 

Not  any  person  is  now  beside  you,  except  the 
familiars,  said  the  Inquisitor;  and  they  wait  to 
do  their  office,  if  you  shall  refuse  to  answer  the 
questions  put  to  you. 

I  persist  in  my  assertion,  replied  Vivaldi ;  and 
I  supplicate  that  my  eyes  may  be  unbound,  that 
I  may  know  my  enemy. 

The  tribunal,  after  a  long  private  consultation, 
granted  the  request;  the  veil  was  withdrawn, 
and  Vivaldi  perceived  beside  him— only  the  fa- 
miliars !  Their  faces,  as  is  usual,  were  concealed. 
It  appeared  that  one  of  these  torturers  must  be 
the  mysterious  enemy  who  pursued  him,  if, 
indeed,  thit  enemy  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth  !  and  Vivaldi  requested,  that  they  might 
be  ordered  to  uncover  their  features.  He  was 
sternly  rebuked  for  so  presumptuous  a  requisi- 
tion, and  reminded  of  the  inviolable  law  and 
faith,  which  the  tribunal  had  pledged,  that  per- 
sons appointed  to  the  awful  office,  should  never 
be  exposed  to  the  revenge  of  the  criminal,  whom 
it  might  be  their  duty  to  punish. 

Their  duty  !  exclaimed  Vivaldi,  thrown  from 
his  guard  by  strong  indignation.  And  is  faith 
held  sacred  with  demons ! 

Without  awaiting  the  order  of  the  tribunal, 
the  familiars  immediately  covered  Vivaldi's  face 
with  the  veil,  and  he  felt  himself  in  their  grasp. 
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He  endeavoured,  however,  to  disentangle  his  he  had  given  me  itny  account  of  A  nsaldo,  I  could 

hands,  and,  at  length,  shook  these  men  from  their  not  have  relied  upon  its  authenticity.  Vivaldi 

hold,  and  again  unveiled  his  eyes ;  but  the  fa-  again  required  of  the  tribunal  to  understand 

miliars  were  instantly  ordered  to  replace  the  that  he  did  not  summon  Anaaldo,  or  any  other 

veil.  person,  before  them,  but  had  merely  obeyed 

The  Inquisitor  bade  Vivaldi  to  recollect  in  their  command  to  repeat  what  the  stranger  had 

whose  presence  he  then  was,  and  to  dread  the  said. 

punishment  which  his  resistance  had  incurred,  The  tribunal  acknowledged  the  justness  of 

and  which  would  be  inflicted  without  delay,  this  injunction,  and  exculpated  him  from  any 

unless  he  could  give  some  instance  tlvat  might  harm,  that  should  be  the  consequence  of  the 

tend  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  late  assertions.  summons.  But  this  assurance  of  safety  for  him- 

If  you  expect  that  I  should  say  more,  replied  self  was  not  sufficient  to  appease  Vivaldi,  vrho 

Vivaldi,  I  claim,  at  least,  protection  from  the  was  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  the  means  of 

unbidden  violence  of  the  men  who  guard  me.  bringing  an  innocent  person  under  suspicion. 

If  they  are  suffered,  at  their  pleasure,  to  sport  The  Grand  Inquisitor  again  addressed  him,  af- 

with  the  misery  of  their  prisoner,  I  will  be  in-  ter  a  general  silence  had  been  commanded  ia 

flexibly  silent ;  and,  since  I  must  suffer,  it  shall  the  court. 

be  according  to  the  laws  of  the  tribunal.  The  account  you  have  given  of  your  inform  - 

The  Vicar-general,  or,  as  he  is  called,  the  er,  said  he,  is  so  extraordinary,  that  it  would 

Grand  Inquisitor,  promised  Vivaldi  the  degree  of  not  deserve  credit,  but  that  you  have  discovered 

protection  he  churned,  and  demanded,  at  the  the  utmost  reluctance  to  reveal  the  charges  he 

same  time,  what  were  the  words  he  had  just  gave  you,  from  which,  it  appears,  that,  on  your 

heard.  part,  at  least,  the  summons  is  not  malicious.  But 

Vivaldi  considered,  that,  thoug  hjustice  bade  are  you  certain  that  you  have  not  deluded  your- 

him  avoid  accusing  an  enemy  of  suspicious  dr-  self,  and  that  the  voice  beside  you  was  not  sn 

cu instances,  concerning  which  he  nad  no  proof,  imaginary  one,  conjured  up  by  your  agitated 

yet,  that  neither  justice  nor  common  sense  re-  spirits  ? 

quired  he  should  make  a  sacrifice  of  himself  I  am  certain,  replied  Vivaldi,  with  firmness, 

to  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed :  he,  It  is  true,  resumed  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  that 

therefore,  without  farther  scruple,  acknowled-  several  persons  were  near  you,  when  you  ex* 

ged,  that  the  voice  had  bidden  him  require  of  claimed,  that  you  heard  the  voice  of  your  in- 

the  tribunal  to  summon  one  Father  Ansaldo,  former ;  yet  no  person  heard  it  besides  your- 


the  Grand  Penitentiary  of  the  Santa  del  Pianto,  self! 

near  Naples,  and  also  Father  Schedoni,  who  was      Where  are  those  persons  now? 

to  answer  to  extraordinary  charges,  which  would  Vivaldi, 
be  brought  against  him  by  Ansaldo.    Vivaldi       They  are  dispersed ;  alarmed  at  your  accusa* 

anxiously  and  repeatedly  declared,  that  he  knew  tion.  . 
not  the  nature  of  the  charges,  nor  that  any  just       If  you  will  summon  them,  said  Vivaldi,  and 

grounds  for  them  existed.  order  that  my  eyes  may  be  uncovered,  I  will 

These  assertions  seemed  to  throw  the  tribu-  point  out  to  you,  without  hesitation,  the  person 

nal  into  new  perplexity.  Vivaldi  heard  their  of  my  informer,  should  he  remain  among  then- 
busy  voices  in  low  debate,  which  continued  for      The  tribunal  commanded  that  they  should 


a  considerable  time.    In  this  interval,  he  had  appear,  but  new  difficulties  arose.    It  was  not 

leisure  to  perceive  the  many  improbabilities  that  remembered  of  whom  the  crowd  consisted;* 

either  of  the  familiars  should  be  the  stranger  few  individuals  only  were  recollected,  and  these 

who  so  mysteriously  haunted  him ;  and  among  were  summoned. 

these  was  the  circumstance  of  his  having  resided  Vivaldi,  in  solemn  expectation,  heard  steps 

so  long  at  Naples.  and  the  hum  of  voices  gathering  round  him,  and 

The  tribunal,  after  some  time  had  elapsed  in  impatiently  awaited  for  the  words,  that  would 

consultation,  proceeded  on  the  examination,  and  restore  him  to  sight,  and,  perhaps,  release  him 

Vivaldi  was  asked  what  he  knew  of  Father  An-  from  uncertainty.   In  a  few  moments  he  heard 

saldo.    He  immediately  replied,  that  Ansaldo  the  command  given ;  the  veil  was  once  more 

was  an  utter  stranger  to  him,  and  that  he  was  removed  from  his  eyes,  and  he  was  ordered  to 

not  even  acquainted  with  a  single  person  resi-  point  out  the  accuser.    Vivaldi  threw  a  hasty 

ding  in  the  Santa  del  Pianto,  or  who  had  any  glance  upon  the  surrounding  strangers, 

knowledge  of  the  penitentiary.  The  lights  burn  dimly,  said  he,  I  cannot  dis- 

How  !  said  the  Grand  Inquisitor.    You  for-  tinguish  these  faces, 

get  that  the  person,  who  bade  you  require  of  It  was  ordered  that  a  lamp  should  be  lowered 

this  tribunal  to  summon  Ansaldo,  has  knowledge  from  the  roof,  and  that  the  strangers  should  ar- 

of  him.  rangethcmselve8oneithersideof  Vivaldi.  When 

Pardon  mc,  I  do  not  forget,  replied  Vivaldi ;  this  was  done,  and  he  glanced  his  eyes  again  upon 

and  I  request  it  may  be  remembered  that  I  am  the  crowd ;  He  is  not  here,  said  Vivaldi ;  not 

not  acquainted  with  that  person.   If,  therefore,  one  of  these  countenances  resembles  the  inouk  ol 
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Paluzai.  Yet,  stay  :  who  is  he  that  stands  in 
the  shade  behind  those  persons  on  the  left? 
Bid  him  lift  his  cowl ! 

The  crowd  fell  back,  and  the  person,  to  whom 
Vivaldi  had  pointed,  was  left  alone  within  the 
circle. 

He  is  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  said  a  man 
near  Vivaldi,  and  he  may  not  be  compelled  to 
discover  his  face,  unless  by  an  express  command 
from  the  tribunal. 

I  call  upon  the  tribunal  to  command  it !  said 
Vivaldi. 

Who  calls  ?  exclaimed  a  voice,  and  Vivaldi 
recognized  the  tones  of  the  monk,  but  he  knew 
not  exactly  whence  they  came. 

I,  Vincentio  di  Vivaldi,  replied  the  prisoner,  I 
claim  the  privilege,  that  has  been  awarded  me, 
and  bid  you  unveil  your  countenance. 

There  was  a  pause  of  silence  in  the  court,  ex- 
cept that  a  dull  murmur  ran  through  the  tribu- 
nal. Meanwhile,  the  figure  within  the  circle 
stood  motionless,  and  remained  veiled. 

Spare  him,  said  the  man,  who  had  before  ad- 
dressed Vivaldi ;  he  has  reasons  for  wishing  to 
remain  unknown,  which  you  cannot  conjecture. 
He  is  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  and  not  the 
person  you  apprehend. 

Perhaps  I  can  conjecture  his  reasons,  replied 
Vivaldi,  who,  raising  his  voice,  added,  I  appeal 
to  this  tribunal,  and  command  you,  who  stand 
alone  within  the  circle,  you  in  black  garments, 
to  unveil  your  features  I 

Immediately  a  loud  voice  issued  from  the  tri- 
bunal, and  said, 

We  command  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  Inquisition,  to  reveal  yourself! 

The  stranger  trembled,  but,  without 
ming  to  hesitate,  uplifted  his  cowl.  Vivaldi's  eves 
were  eagerly  fixed  upon  him ;  but  the  action 
disclosed  not  the  countenance  of  the  monk  !  but 
of  an  official  whom  he  recollected  to  have  seen 
onee  before,  though  exactly  on  what  occasion  he 
did  not  now  remember. 

This  is  not  my  informer !  said  Vivaldi,  turn- 
ing from  him  with  deep  disappointment,  while 
the  stranger  dropped  his  cowl,  and  the  crowd 
closed  upon  him.  At  the  assertion  of  Vivaldi, 
the  members  of  the  tribunal  looked  upon  each 
other  doubtingly,  and  were  silent,  till  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  waving  his  hand,  as  if  to  command 
attention,  addressed  Vivaldi. 

It  appears,  then,  that  you  have  formerly  seen 
the  face  of  your  informer. 

I  have  already  declared  so,  replied  Vivaldi. 
The  Grand  Inquisitor  demanded,  when  and 
where  he  had  seen  it. 

Last  night,  and  in  my  prison,  answered  Vi- 
valdi. 

In  your  prison  !  said  the  ordinary  Inquisitor, 
contemptuously,  who  had  before  examined  him, 
and  in  your  dreams,  too,  no  doubt ! 

In  your  prison  ! 
of  the  lower  tribunal. 


He  dreams  still !  observed  an  Inquisitor.  Ho- 
ly fathers !  he  abuses  your  patience,  and  the 
frenzy  of  terror  has  deluded  his  credulity.  We 
neglect  the  moments. 

We  must  inquire  farther  into  this,  said  an- 
other Inquisitor.  Here  is  some  deception.  If 
you,  Vincentio  di  Vivaldi,  have  asserted  a  false- 
hood—tremble! 

Whether  Vivaldi's  memory  still  vibrated  with 
the  voice  of  the  monk,  or  that  the  tone  in 
which  tli is  same  word  was  now  pronounced  did 
resemble  it,  he  almost  started,  when  the  Inqui- 
sitor had  said  tremble  !  and  he  demanded  who 
spoke  then. 

It  is  ourself,  answered  the  Inquisitor. 
After  a  short  conversation  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  gave 
orders  that  the  sentinels  who  had  watched  on 
the  preceding  night  at  the  priaon-door  of  Vival- 
di, should  be  brought  into  the  hall  of  justice. 
The  persons,  who  had  been  lately  summoned 
into  the  chamber,  were  now  bidden  to  withdraw, 
and  all  farther  examination  was  suspended  till 
the  arrival  of  the  sentinels ;  V  i  valdi  heard  only 
the  low  voices  of  the  Inquisitors,  as  they  con- 
versed privately  together,  and  he  remained  si- 
lent, thoughtful,  and  amazed. 

When  the  sentinels  appeared,  and  were  asked 
who  had  entered  the  prison  of  Vivaldi  during 
the  last  night,  they  declared,  without  hesitation, 
or  confusion,  that  not  any  person  had  passed 
through  the  door,  after  the  hour  when  the  pri- 
soner had  returned  from  examination,  till  the 
following  morning,  when  the  guard  bad  carried 
in  the  usual  allowance  of  bread  and  water.  In 
this  assertion  they  persisted,  without  the  least 
equivocation,  notwithstanding  which  they  were 
ordered  into  confinement  till  the  affair  should  be 
cleared  up. 

The  doubts,  however,  which  were  admitted, 
as  to  the  integrity  of  these  men,  did  not  contri- 
bute to  dissipate  those,  which  had  prevailed  over 


the  opposite  side  of  the  question.   On  the 
trary,  the  suspicions  of  the  tribunal,  augment- 
ing with  their  perplexity,  seemed  to  fluctuate 
equally  over  every  point  of  the  subject  before 
them,  till,  instead  of  throwing  any  light  upon 
the  truth,  they  only  served  to  involve  the  whole 
in  deeper  obscurity.  More  doubtful  than  before 
of  the  nonesty  of  Vivaldi's  extraordinary  asser- 
tions, the  Grand  Inquisitor  informed  him,  that 
if,  after  farther  inquiry  into  this  affair,  it  should 
appear  he  had  been  trifling  with  the  credulity 
of  nis  judges,  he  would  be  severely  punished  for 
his  audacity  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  there  be  reason  to  believe,  that  the  sen- 
tinels had  failed  in  their  duty,  and  that  some 
person  had  entered  his  prison  during  the  night, 
the  tribunal  would  proceed  in  a  different  man- 
ner. 

Vivaldi,  perceiving  that,  to  be  believed,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  De  more  circumstantial,  de- 
scribed, with  exactness,  the  person  and  appear- 
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»nce  of  the  monk,  without,  however,  mention- 
ing the  poniard  which  had  heen  exhibited.  A 
profound  silence  reigned  in  the  chamber  while 
he  spoke ;  it  seemed  a  silence  not  merely  of  at- 
tention, but  of  astonishment.  Vivaldi  himself 
was  awed,  and,  when  he  had  concluded,  almost 
expected  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  monk  uttering 
defiance,  or  threatening  vengeance  ;  but  all  re- 
mained hushed,  till  the  Inquisitor,  who  had  first 
examined  him,  said,  in  a  solemn  tone, — 

We  have  listened  with  attention  to  what  you 
have  delivered,  and  will  give  the  case  a  full  in- 
quiry. Some  points,  on  which  you  have  touch- 
ed, excite  our  amazement,  and  call  for  particul- 
ar regard.  Retire  whence  you  came— and  sleep 
this  night  without  fear ; — you  will  soon  know 
more. 

Vivaldi  was  immediately  led  from  the  cham- 
ber, and,  still  blindfolded,  re- conducted  to  the 
prison,  to  which  he  had  supposed  it  was  design- 
ed he  should  return  no  more.  When  the  veil 
was  withdrawn,  he  perceived  that  his  guard  was 
changed. 

Again  left  to  the  silence  of  his  cell,  he  review- 
ed all  that  had  passed  in  the  chamber  of  justice ; 
the  questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  ;  the 
different  manners  of  the  Inquisitors ;  the  occur- 
rence of  the  monk's  voice  ;  and  the  similarity, 
which  he  had  fancied  he  perceived  between  it 
and  that  of  an  Inquisitor,  when  the  latter  pro- 
nounced the  word  tremble ;  but  the  considera- 
tion of  all  these  circumstances  did  not  in  any 
degree  relieve  him  from  his  perplexity.  Some- 
times he  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  monk 
was  an  Inquisitor,  and  the  voice  had  more  than 
once  appeared  to  proceed  from  the  tribunal ;  but 
he  remembered,  also,  that,  more  than  once,  it 
had  spoken  close  to  his  ear,  and  he  knew  that  a 
member  of  this  tribunal  might  not  leave  his  sta- 
tion during  the  examination  of  a  prisoner ;  and 
that,  even  if  he  had  dared  to  do  so,  his  singular 
dress  would  have  pointed  him  out  to  notice,  and 
consequently  to  suspicion,  at  the  moment  when 
Vivaldi  had  exclaimed,  that  he  heard  the  voice 
of  his  informer. 

Vivaldi,  however,  could  not  avoid  meditating, 
with  surprise,  on  the  last  words,  which  the  In- 
quisitor, who  had  been  his  chief  examiner,  had 
addressed  to  him,  when  he  was  dismissed  from 
before  the  tribunal.  These  were  the  more  sur- 
prising, because  they  were  the  first  from  him 
that  had  in  any  degree  indicated  a  wish  to  con- 
sole, or  quiet  the  alarm  of  the  prisoner ;  and 
Vivaldi  even  fancied,  that  they  betrayed  some 
foreknowledge,  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed 
this  night  by  the  presence  of  his  awful  visitor. 
He  would  nave  entirely  ceased  to  apprehend, 
though  not  to  expect,  had  he  been  allowed  a 
light,  and  any  weapon  of  defence,  if,  in  truth, 
the  stranger  was  of  a  nature  to  fear  a  weapon  ; 
but,  to  be  thus  exposed  to  the  designs  of  a  mys- 
terious and  powerful  being,  whom  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  offended,  to  sustain  such  a 


situation,  without  suffering  anxiety,  required 
somewhat  more  than  courage,  or  less  than  rea- 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

—It  came  o'er  my  soul  as  doth  the  thunder, 
While  distant  yet,  with  an  unexpected  burst, 
It  threats  the  trembling  ear.    Now  to  tbe^trial. 

In  consequence  of  what  had  transpired  at  the 
last  examination  of  Vivaldi,  the  Grand  Peniten- 
tiary Ansaldo,  together  with  the  Father  Sche- 
doni,  were  cited  to  appear  before  the  table  of  the 
Holy  Office. 

Schedoni  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
whither  be  was  going  privately  to  make  farther 
efforts  for  the  liberation  of  Vivaldi,  whose  re- 
lease he  had  found  it  more  difficult  to  effect, 
than  his  imprisonment ;  the  person,  upon  whose 
assistance  the  confessor  relied  in  the  first  in- 
stance, having  boasted  of  more  influence  tb?n 
he  possessed,  or  perhaps  thought  it  prudent  to 
exert.  Schedoni  had  been  the  more  anxious  to 
procure  an  immediate  release  for  Vivaldi,  lest  a 
report  of  his  situation  should  reach  his  family, 
notwithstanding  the  precautions  which  arc  usu- 
ally employed  to  throw  an  impenetrable  shroud 
over  the  prisoners  of  this  dreadful  tribunal,  and 
bury  them  for  ever  from  the  knowledge  of  their 
friends.  Such  premature  discovery  of  Vivaldi's 
circumstances,  Schedoni  apprehended,  might 
include  also  a  discovery  of  the  persecutor,  and 
draw  down  upon  himself  the  abhorrence  and 
the  vengeance  of  a  family,  whom  it  was  now, 
more  than  ever,  his  wish  and  his  interest  to  con- 
ciliate. It  was  still  his  intention,  that  the  nup- 
tials of  Vivaldi  and  Ellena  should  be  privately 
solemnized  immediately  on  the  release  of  the 
prisoner,  who,  even  if  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
Schedoni  for  his  late  persecutor,  would  then  be 
interested  in  concealing  his  suspicions  for  ever, 
and  from  whom,  therefore,  no  evil  was  to  be  ap- 
prehended. 

How  Utile  did  Vivaldi  foresee,  that  in  repeat- 
ing to  the  tribunal  the  stranger's  summons  of 
Father  Schedoni,  he  was  deferring,  or,  perhaps, 
wholly  preventing,  his  own  marriage  with  Ellena 
di  Rosalba  !  How  little,  also,  did  ne  apprehend 
what  would  be  the  farther  consequences  of  a 
disclosure,  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
his  situation  had  hardly  permitted  him  to  with- 
hold, though,  could  he  have  understood  the  pro- 
bable event  of  it,  he  would  have  braved  all  the 
terrors  of  the  tribunal,  and  death  itself,  rather 
than  incur  the  remorse  of  having  promoted  it. 

The  motive  for  his  arrestation  was  concealed 
from  Schedoni,  who  had  not  the  remotest  sus- 
picion of  its  nature,  but  attributed  the  arrest, 
to  a  discovery  which  the  tribunal  had  made,  of 
his  being  the  accuser  of  Vivaldi.  This  disclo- 
sure he  attributed  to  his  own  imprudence,  in 
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having  stated,  as  an  instance  of  Vivaldi's  con- 
tempt for  the  Catholic  faith,  that  he  had  insult- 
ed a  priest  while  doing  penance  in  the  church 
of  the  Spirito  Santo.  But  by  what  art  the  tri- 
bunal had  discovered  that  he  was  the  priest  al- 
luded to,  and  the  author  of  the  accusation,  Sche- 
doni  could  by  no  means  conjecture.  He  was 
willing  to  believe,  that  this  arrest  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  proof  of  Vivaldi's  guilt ; 
and  the  confessor  knew,  that  he  could  so  con- 
duct himself  in  evidence,  as  in  all  probability  to 
exculpate  the  prisoner,  from  whom,  when  he 
should  explain  himself,  no  resentment,  on  ac- 
count of  his  former  conduct,  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. Yet  Schedoni  was  not  perfectly  at 
ease ;  for  it  was  possible,  that  a  knowledge  of 
Vivaldi's  situation,  and  of  the  author  of  it,  had 
reached  his  family,  and  had  produced  his  own 
arrest.  On  this  head,  however,  his  fears  were 
not  powerful ;  since  the  longer  he  dwelt  upon 
the  subject,  the  more  improbable  it  appeared, 
that  such  a  disclosure,  at  least  so  far  as  it  rela- 
ted to  himself,  could  have  been  effected. 

Vivaldi,  from  the  night  of  Iris  late  examina- 
tion, was  not  called  upon  till  Schedoni  and  Fa- 
ther Ansaldo  appeared  together  in  the  hall  of 
the  tribunal.  The  two  latter  had  already  been 
separately  examined,  and  Anaaldo  had  privately 
stated  the  particulars  of  the  confession  he  had 
received  on  the  vigil  of  the  Santo  Marco,  in  the 
year  17a2,  for  which  disclosure  he  had  received 
formal  absolution.  What  had  passed  at  that  ex- 
amination does  not  appear,  but  on  this  his  se- 
cond interrogation,  he  was  required  to  repeat 
the  subject  and  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
fession. This  was  probably  with  a  view  of  ob- 
serving its  effect  upon  Schedoni  and  on  Vivaldi, 
which  would  direct  the  opinion  of  the  tribunal, 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  confessor,  and  the  veracity 
of  the  young  prisoner. 

On  tnis  night,  a  very  exact  inquiry  was  made, 
concerning  every  person  who  had  obtained  ad- 
mission into  the  nail  of  justice  ;  such  officials 
as  were  not  immediately  necessary  to  assist  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  tribunal  were  excluded, 
together  with  every  other  person  belonging  to 
the  Inquisition  not  material  to  the  evidence,  or 
to  the  judges.  When  this  scrutiny  was  over, 
the  prisoners  were  brought  in,  and  their  con- 
ductors ordered  to  withdraw.  A  silence  of  some 
moments  prevailed  in  the  hall ;  and,  however 
different  might  be  the  reflections  of  the  several 
prisoners,  the  degree  of  anxious  expectation  was 
in  each,  probably,  nearly  the  same. 

The  Grand-vicar  having  spoken  a  few  words 
in  private  to  a  person  on  nis  left  hand,  an  In- 
quisitor rose. 

If  any  person  in  this  court,  said  he,  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Father  Schedoni,  belonging  to 
the  Dominican  society  of  the  Spirito  Santo  at 
Naples,  let  him  appear  ! 

Schedoni  answered  to  the  summons.  He  came 
forward  with  a  firm  step,  and,  having  crossed 


himself,  and  bowed  to  the  tribunal,  awaited  in 
silence  its  commands. 

The  penitentiary  Ansaldo  was  next  called  up- 
on. Vivaldi  observed,  that  he  faltered  as  he  ad- 
vanced ;  and  that  his  obeisance  to  the  tribunal 
was  more  profound  than  Schedoni's  had  been. 
Vivaldi  himself  was  then  summoned ;  his  air 
was  calm  and  dignified,  and  his  countenance  ex- 
pressed the  solemn  energy  of  his  feelings,  but 
nothing  of  dejection. 

Schedoni  and  Ansaldo  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  confronted.  Whatever  might  be  the  feel- 
ings of  Schedoni  on  beholding  the  penitentiary 
of  the  Santa  del  Pianto,  he  effectually  conceal- 
ed them. 

The  Grand-vicar  himself  opened  the  exami- 
nation :  You,  Father  Schedoni,  of  the  Spirito 
Santo,  he  said,  answer  and  say,  whether  the 
person  who  now  stands  before  you,  bearing  the 
title  of  Grand  Penitentiary  of  the  Order  of  the 
1 J  lack  Penitents,  and  presiding  over  the  convent 
of  the  Santa  Maria  del  Pianto,  at  Naples,  is 
known  to  you. 

To  this  requisition  Schedoni  replied  with  firm- 
ness in  the  negative. 

You  have  never,  to  your  knowledge,  seen  him 
before  this  hour  ? 

Never !  said  Schedoni. 

Let  the  oath  be  administered,  added  the  Grand- 
vicar.  Schedoni  having  accepted  it ;  the  same 
questions  were  put  to  Ansaldo  concerning  the 
confessor,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  Vivaldi 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  the  court,  the  peni- 
tentiary denied  all  knowledge  of  Schedoni  His 
negative  was  given,  however,  in  a  less  decisive 
manner  than  that  of  die  confessor,  and,  when 
the  usual  oath  was  offered,  Ansaldo  declined  to 
accept  it. 

Vivaldi  was  next  called  upon  to  identify  Sche- 
doni :  he  declared,  that  the  person  who  was 
then  pointed  out  to  him,  he  had  never  known 
by  anv  other  denomination  than  that  of  Father 
Schedoni ;  and  that  he  had  always  understood 
him  to  be  a  monk  of  the  Spirito  Santo ;  but  Vi- 
valdi was  at  the  same  time  careful  to  repeat, 
that  he  knew  nothing  farther  relative  to  bis 
life. 

Schedoni  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this  ap- 
parent candour  of  Vivaldi  towards  himself ;  but, 
accustomed  to  impute  an  evil  motive  to  all  con- 
duct, which  he  could  not  clearly  comprehend, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  believe,  that  some  latent 
mischief  was  directed  against  him  in  this  seem- 
ingly honest  declaration. 

After  some  farther  preliminary  forms  had 
passed,  Ansaldo  was  ordered  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  confession,  which  had  been  made 
to  him  on  the  eve  of  the  Santo  Marco.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  this  was  still  what  is  call- 
ed in  the  Inquisition,  a  private  examination. 

After  he  had  taken  the  customary  oaths  to  re- 
late neither  more  nor  less  than  the  truth  of  what 
had  passed  before  him,  Anaaldo's  depositions 
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were  written  down  nearly  in  the  following  words, 
to  which  Vivaldi  listened  with  almost  trembling 
attention ;  for,  besides  the  curiosity,  which  some 
previous  circumstances  had  excited  respecting 
them,  he  believed  that  his  own  fate,  in  a  great 
measure,  depended  upon  a  discovery  of  the  fact, 
to  which  they  led.  What,  if  he  had  surmised 
how  much !  and  that  the  person  whom  he  had 
been  in  some  degree  instrumental  in  citing  be- 
fore this  tremendous  tribunal,  was  the  father  of 
his  Ellena  di  Hosalba  ! 

Ansaldo,  having  again  answered  to  his  name, 
and  titles,  gave  his  deposition  as  follows : — 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  April, 
and  in  the  year  1752,  that  as  I  sat,  according  to 
my  custom,  in  the  confessional  of  San  Marco,  I 
was  alarmed  by  deep  groans,  which  came  from 
the  box  on  my  left  baud. 

Vivaldi  observed,  that  the  date  now  mention* 
ed  agreed  with  that  recorded  by  the  stranger, 
and  he  was  thus  prepared  to  believe  what  might 
follow,  and  to  give  his  confidence  to  this  extra- 
ordinary and  unseen  personage. 

Ansaldo  continued :  I  was  the  more  alarmed 
by  these  sounds,  because  I  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  them ;  I  knew  not  that  any  person 
was  in  the  confessional,  nor  had  even  observed 
any  one  pass  along  the  aisle — but  the  duskiness 
of  the  hour  may  account  for  my  having  failed 
to  do  so ;  it  was  after  sun-set,  and  the  tapers  at 
the  shrine  of  San  Antonio  as  yet  burned  feebly 
in  the  twilight. 

Be  brief,  holy  father,  said  the  Inquisitor,  who 
had  formerly  been  most  active  in  examining 
Vivaldi ;  speak  closely  to  the  point. 

The  groans  would  sometimes  cease,  resumed 
Ansaldo,  and  long  pauses  of  silence  follow ;  they 
were  those  of  a  soul  in  agony,  struggling  with 
the  consciousness  of  guilt,  yet  wanting  resolu- 
tion to  confess  it.  I  tried  to  encourage  the  pe- 
nitent, and  held  forth  every  hope  of  mercy  and 
forgiveness  which  my  duty  would  allow,  but 
for  a  considerable  time  without  effect ; — the  en- 
ormity of  the  sin  seemed  too  big  for  utterance, 
yet  the  penitent  appeared  equally  unable  to  en- 
dure the  concealment  of  it.  His  heart  was 
bursting  with  the  secret,  and  required  the  com- 
fort of  absolution,  even  at  the  price  of  the  se- 
verest penance. 

Facts!  said  the  Inquisitor;  these  are  only  sur- 
mises. 

Facts  will  come  full  soon !  replied  Ansaldo, 
and  bowed  his  head ;  the  mention  of  them  will 
petrify  you,  holy  fathers!  as  they  did  me, 
though  not  for  the  same  reasons.  While  I  en- 
deavoured to  encourage  the  penitent,  and  assu- 
red him,  that  absolution  should  follow  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  crimes,  however  heinous 
those  crimes  might  be,  if  accompanied  by  sin- 
cere repentance,  he  more  than  once  began  his 
confession,  and  abruptly  dropt  it.  Once,  in- 
deed, he  quitted  the  confessional ;  his  agitated 
spirit  required  liberty ;  and  it  was  then,  as  he 


walked  with  perturbed  steps,  along  the  aisle,  that 
I  first  observed  bis  figure.  He  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  a  white  friar,  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
collect, was  about  the  stature  of  him,  the  Father 
Schedoni,  who  now  b lands  before  me. 

As  Ansaldo  delivered  these  words,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  tribunal  was  turned  upon  Sche- 
doni, who  stood  unmoved,  and  with  his  eyes 
bent  towards  the  ground. 

His  face,  continued  the  penitentiary,  I  did 
not  Bee ;  he  was,  with  good  reason,  careful  to 

the  Btature,  I  cannot  point  out  between  them. 
The  voice,  indeed,  the  voice  of  the  penitent,  1 
think  I  shall  never  forget ;  I  should  know  it 
again  at  any  distance  of  time. 

Has  it  not  struck  your  ear,  since  you  came 
within  these  walls  ?  said  a  member  of  the  tri- 
bunal. 

Of  that  hereafter,  observed  the  Inquisitor; 
you  wander  from  the  point,  father. 

The  Vicar-general  remarked,  that  the  circum- 
stances just  related  were  important,  and  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over  as  irrelevant.  The  Inqui- 
sitor submitted  to  this  opinion,  but  objected  that 
they  were  not  pertinent  at  the  moment ;  and 
Ansaldo  was  again  bidden  to  repeat  what  he  had 
heard  at  confession. 

When  the  stranger  returned  to  the  steps  of 
the  confessional,  he  had  acquired  sufficient  re- 
solution to  go  through  with  the  task  he  had  im- 
posed upon  himself,  and  a  thrilling  voice  spoke 
through  the  grate  the  facts  I  am  about  to  re- 
late. 

Father  Ansaldo  paused,  and  was  somewhat 
agitated  ;  he  seemed  endeavouring  to  recollect 
courage  to  go  through  with  what  he  had  begun. 
During  this  pause,  die  silence  of  expectation 
rapt  the  court,  and  the  eyes  of  the  tribunal  were 
directed  alternately  to  Ansaldo  and  Schedoni, 
who  certainly  required  something  more  than 
human  firmness  to  support  unmoved  the  severe 
scrutiny,  and  the  yet  severer  suspicions,  to  which 
he  stood  exposed.  Whether,  nowever,  it  was 
the  fortitude  of  conscious  innocence,  or  the 
hardihood  of  atrocious  vice,  that  protected  the 
confessor,  he  certainly  did  not  betray  any  emo- 
tion. Vivaldi,  who  had  unceasingly  observed 
him  from  the  commencement  of  the  depositions, 
felt  inclined  to  believe,  that  he  was  not  the  pe- 
nitent described.  Ansaldo  having,  at  lenpth, 
recollected  himself,  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

I  have  been  through  life,  said  the  penitent, 
the  slave  of  my  passions,  and  they  have  led  mc 
intohorribleexcesses.  I  had  once  a  brother !— He 
stopped,  and  deep  groans  again  told  the  agony 
of  hiB  soul :  at  length,  he  added — That  brother 
had  a  wife  !— Now  listen,  father,  and  say,  whe- 
ther guilt  like  mine  may  hope  for  absolution ! 
She  was  beautiful — I  loved  her ;  she  was  vir- 
tuous, and  I  despaired.  You,  father,  he  con- 
tinued in  a  frightful  tone,  never  knew  the  fury 
of  despair !  It  overcame  or  communicated  iu 
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own  force  to  every  other  passion  of  my  soul, 
and  I  sought  to  release  myself  from  its  tortures 
by  any  means.  My  brother  died ! — The  peni- 
tent paused  again,  continued  Ansaldo,  I  trem- 
bled while  I  listened ;  my  lips  were  sealed.  At 
length,  I  bade  him  proceed,  and  he  sjwke  as  fol- 
lows:— My  brother  died  at  a  distance  from 
home. — Again  the  penitent  paused,  and  the  si- 
lence continued  so  long,  that  I  thought  it  pro- 
per to  inquire  of  what  disorder  the  brother  had 
expired.  Father,  I  was  his  murderer !  said  the 
penitent,  in  a  voice  which  I  never  can  forget  ; 
it  sunk  into  my  heart. 

Ansaldo  appeared  affected  by  the  remem- 
brance, and  was  for  a  moment  silent.  At  the  last 
words,  Vivaldi  had  particularly  noticed  Sche- 
doni,  that  he  might  judge,  by  their  effect  upon 
him,  whether  he  was  guilty';  but  he  remained 
in  his  former  attitude,  ana  his  eyes  were  etill 
fixed  upon  the  ground. 

Proceed,  father,  said  the  Inquisitor  ;  what 
was  your  reply  to  this  confession  ? 

I  was  silent,  said  Ansaldo ;  but  at  length  I 
hade  the  penitent  go  on.  I  contrived,  said  he, 
that  my  brother  should  die  at  a  distance  from 
home,  and  I  so  conducted  the  affair,  that  his 
widow  never  suspected  the  cause  of  his  death. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  the  usual  time  of  mourn- 
ing had  expired,  that  I  ventured  to  solicit  her 
hand :  but  she  had  not  yet  forgotten  my  bro- 
ther, and  she  rejected  me.  My  passion  would 
no  longer  be  trifled  with.  I  caused  her  to  be 
carried  from  her  house,  and  she  was  afterwards 
willing  to  retrieve  her  honour  by  the  marriage 
vow.  I  had  sacrificed  my  conscience,  without 
having  found  happiness ;  she  did  not  even 
condescend  to  conceal  her  disdain.  Mortified, 
exasperated  by  her  conduct,  I  began  to  suspect, 
that  some  other  emotion  than  resentment  occa- 
sioned this  disdain ;  and,  last  of  all,  jealousy- 
jealousy  carae  to  crown  my  misery — to  light  up 
all  my  passions  into  madness  ! 

The  penitent,  added  Ansaldo,  appeared,  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  uttered  this,  to  be  near- 
ly frantic  at  the  moment,  and  convulsive  sobs 
soon  stifled  his  words.  When  he  resumed  his 
confession,  he  said,  I  soon  found  an  object  for 
my  jealousy.  Among  the  few  persons  who 
visited  us  in  the  retirement  of  our  country  re- 
sidence, was  a  gentleman,  who,  I  fancied,  loved 
my  wife ;  I  fancied  too,  that,  whenever  he  ap- 
peared, an  air  of  particular  satisfaction  was  vi- 
sible on  her  countenance.   She  seemed  to  have 

SI  ensure  in  conversing  with,  and  shewing  him 
istinction.  I  even  sometimes  thought,  she  had 
pride  in  displaying  to  me  the  preference  she  en- 
tertained for  him,  and  that  an  air  of  triumph, 
and  even  of  scorn,  was  addressed  to  me,  when- 
ever she  mentioned  his  name.  Perhaps  I  mis- 
took resentment  for  love,  and  she  only  wished 
to  punish  me,  by  exciting  my  jealousy.  Fatal 
error  !  she  punished  herself  also  ! 


Be  less  circumstantial,  father,  said  the  In- 
quisitor. 

Ansaldo  bowed  his  head,  and  continued.  One 
evening,  continued  the  penitent,  that  I  returned 
home  unexpectedly,  I  was  told  that  a  visitor  was 
with  my  wife  1  As  I  approached  the  apartment 
where  they  sat,  I  heard  the  voice  of  Sacchi ;  it 
seemed  mournful  and  supplicating.  I  stopped 
to  listen,  and  distinguished  enough  to  fire  me 
with  vengeance.  I  restrained  myself,  however, 
so  far  as  to  step  softly  to  a  lattice  that  opened 
from  the  passage,  and  overlooked  the  apartment. 
The  traitor  was  on  his  knee  before  her.  Whe- 
ther she  had  heard  my  step,  or  observed  my 
face,  through  the  high  lattice,  or  that  she  re- 
sented his  conduct,  I  know  not,  but  she  rose 
immediately  from  her  chair.  I  did  not  pause 
to  question  ber  motive ;  but  seizing  my  stiletto, 
I  rushed  into  the  room,  with  intent  to  strike  it 
to  the  villain's  heart.  The  supposed  assassin 
of  my  honour  escaped  into  the  garden,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more. — But  your  wife  ?  said  I. — Her 
bosom  received  tile  poniard!  replied  the  penitent. 

Ansaldo's  voice  faltered,  as  he  repeated  this 
part  of  the  confession,  and  he  was  utterly  unable 
to  proceed.  The  tribunal,  observing  his  condi- 
tion, allowed  him  a  chair,  and,  after  a  struggle 
of  some  moments,  he  added,  Think,  holy  fa- 
thers, O  think  !  what  must  have  been  my  feel- 
ings at  that  instant !  I  was  myself  the  lover  of 
the  woman,  whom  be  confessed  himself  to  have 
murdered. 

Was  she  innocent  ?  said  a  voice ;  and  Vival- 
di, whose  attention  had  latterly  been  fixed  up- 
on Ansaldo,  now,  on  looking  at  Schedoni,  per- 
ceived that  it  was  he  who  had  spoken.  At  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  the  penitentiary  turned  in- 
stantly towards  him.  There  was  a  pause  of  ge- 
neral silence,  during  which  Ansaldo  s  eyes  were 
earnestly  fixed  upon  the  accused.  At  length  he 
spoke ;  She  was  innocent !  He  replied  with  so- 
lemn emphasis ;  She  was  most  virtuous ! 

Schedoni  had  shrunk  back  within  himself; 
he  asked  no  farther.  A  murmur  ran  through 
the  tribunal,  which  rose  by  degrees,  till  it  broke 
forth  into  audible  conversation  ;  at  length,  the 
secretary  was  directed  to  note  the  question  of 
Schedoni. 

Was  that  the  voice  of  the  penitent,  which  you 
have  just  heard  ?  demanded  the  Inquisitor  of 
Ansaldo.  Remember,  you  have  said  that  you 
should  know  it  again !  ' 

I  think  it  was,  replied  Ansaldo  ;  but  I  can- 
not swear  to  that. 

What  infirmity  of  judgment  is  this  !  said  the 
same  Inquisitor,  who  himself  was  seldom  trou- 
bled with  the  modesty  of  doubt,  upon  any  sub- 
ject. Ansaldo  was  bidden  to  resume  the  nar- 
rative. 

On  this  discovery  of  the  murderer,  said  the 
penitentiary,  I  quitted  the  confessional,  and  my 
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for  the  detection  of  the  assassin.  When  I  re- 
covered, it  was  too  late ;  he  had  escaped !  From 
that  hour  to  the  present,  I  have  never  seen  him, 
nor  dare  I  affirm  that  the  person  now  before  me 
is  he. 

The  Inquisitor  was  about  to  speak,  but  the 
Grand-vicar  waved  his  hand,  as  a  signal  for  at- 
tention, and,  addressing  Ansaldo,  said,  Although 
you  may  be  unacquainted  with  Schcdoni,  the 
monk  of  the  Spirito  Santo,  reverend  father,  can 
you  not  recollect  the  person  of  the  Count  di 
Bruno,  your  former  friend  P 

Ansaldo  again  looked  at  Schedoni,  with  a 
scrutinizing  eye :  he  fixed  it  long;  but  the  coun- 
tenance of  Schedoni  suffered  no  change. 

No !  said  the  penitentiary,  at  length,  I  dare 
not  take  upon  me  to  assert,  that  this  is  the  Count 
di  Bruno.  If  it  be  he,  years  have  wrought  deep- 
ly on  his  features.  That  the  penitent  was  the 
Count  di  Bruno,  I  have  proof ;  he  mentioned  ray 
name  as  his  visitor,  and  particular  circumstan- 
ces known  only  to  the  Count  and  myself ;  but 
that  Father  Schedoni  was  the  penitent,  1  repeat 
it,  I  dare  not  affirm. 

But  that  dare  I !  said  another  voice ;  and  Vi- 
valdi, turning  towards  it,  beheld  the  mysteri- 
ous stranger  advancing,  his  cowl  now  thrown 
back,  and  an  air  of  menace  overspreading  every 
terrific  feature.  Schedoni,  in  the  instant  that 
he  perceived  him,  seemed  agitated ;  his  counte- 
nance, for  the  first  time,  suffered  some  change. 

The  tribunal  was  profoundly  silent,  but  sur- 
prise and  a  kind  of  restless  expectation  marked 
every  brow.  Vivaldi  was  about  to  exclaim,  That 
is  my  informer !  when  the  voice  of  the  stranger 
checked  him. 

Dost  thou  know  me  ?  said  he,  sternly,  to 
Schedoni,  and  his  attitude  became  fixed. 

Schedoni  gave  no  reply. 

Dost  thou  know  me  ?  repeated  his  accuser, 
in  a  steady  solemn  voice. 

Know  thee !  uttered  Schedoni,  faintly. 

Dost  thou  know  this  ?  cried  the  stranger,  rai- 
sing his  voice,  as  he  drew  from  his  garment  what 
appeared  to  be  a  dagger.  Dost  thou  know  these 
inddible  stains?  said  he,  lifting  the  poniard, 
and  with  an  outstretched  arm,  pointing  it  to- 
wards Schedoni. 

The  confessor  turned  away  his  face ;  it  seem- 
ed as  if  his  heart  sickened. 

With  this  dagger  was  thy  brother  slain  !  said 
the  terrible  stranger.  Shall  I  declare  myself? 

Schedoni's  courage  forsook  him,  and  he  sunk 
against  a  pillar  of  the  hall  for  support. 

The  consternation  was  now  general ;  the  ex- 
traordinary appearance  and  conduct  of  the  stran- 
ger seemed  to  strike  the  greater  part  of  the  tri- 
bunal, a  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  itself!  with 
dismay.  Several  of  the  members  rose  from  their 
seats;  others  called  aloud  for  the  officials,  who 
kept  guard  at  the  doors  of  the  hall,  and  inquired 
who  had  admitted  the  stranger ;  while  the  Vicar- 


{ general  and  a  few  Inquisitors  conversed  private- 
y  together,  during  which  they  frequently  look- 
ed at  the  stranger  and  at  Schedoni,  as  if  they 
were  the  subjects  of  the  discourse.  Meanwhile 
the  monk  remained  with  the  dagger  in  his  grasp, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  confessor,  whose  face 
was  still  averted,  and  who  yet  supported  him- 
self against  the  pillar. 

At  length,  the  Vicar-general  called  upon  the 
members,  who  had  risen,  to  return  to  their  seats, 
and  ordered,  that  the  officials  should  withdraw 
to  their  posts. 

Holy  Drethren  1  said  the  Vicar,  we  recom- 
mend to  you,  at  this  important  hour,  silence  and 
deliberation.  Let  the  examination  of  the  ac- 
cused proceed  ;  and  hereafter  let  us  inquire  as 
to  the  admittance  of  the  accuser.  For  the  pre- 
sent, suffer  him  also  to  have  hearing,  and  the  Fa- 
ther Schedoni  to  reply. 

We  suffer  him  !  answered  the  tribunal,  and 
bowed  their  heads. 

Vivaldi,  who,  during  the  tumult,  had  inef- 
fectually endeavoured  to  make  himself  beard, 
now  profited  by  the  pause,  which  followed  the 
assent  of  the  inquisitors,  to  claim  attention  : 
but  the  instant  he  spoke,  several  members  im- 
patiently bade,  that  the  examination  should  pro- 
ceed, and  the  Grand-vicar  was  again  obliged  to 
command  silence,  before  the  request  of  Vivaldi 
could  be  understood.  Permission  to  speak  be- 
ing granted  him,  That  person,  said  he,  pointing 
to  the  stranger,  is  the  same  who  visited  me  in 
my  prison ;  and  the  dagger  the  same  he  now 
displays !  It  was  he,  who  commanded  me  to 
summon  the  Penitentiary  Ansaldo,  and  the  Fa- 
ther Schedoni  I  have  acquitted  myself,  and 
have  nothing  farther  to  do  in  this  struggle. 

The  tribunal  was  again  agitated,  and  the 
murmurs  of  private  conversation  again  pre- 
vailed. Meanwhile  Schedoni  appeared  to  have 
recovered  some  degree  of  self-command ;  he 
raised  "himself,  and,  bowing  to  the  tribunal, 
seemed  preparing  to  speak  ;  but  waited  till  the 
confusion  of  sound,  that  filled  the  hall,  should 
subside.  At  length,  he  could  be  heard,  and 
addressing  the  tribunal,  he  said, 

Holy  fathers !  the  stranger  who  is  now  be- 
fore you  is  an  impostor !  I  will  prove  that  my 
accuser  was  pnee  my  friend ; — you  may  per- 
ceive how  much  the  discovery  of  his  perfidy 
affects  me.  The  charge  he  brings  iB  most  false 
and  malicious ! 

Once  thy  friend  1  replied  the  stranger,  with 
peculiar  emphasis,  and  what  has  made  me  thy 
enemy !  View  these  spots,  he  continued,  point- 
ing to  the  blade  of  the  poniard ;  are  they  also 
false  and  malicious?  are  they  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, reflected  on  thy  conscience? 

I  know  them  not,  replied  Schedoni ;  my  con- 
science is  unstained. 

A  brother's  blood  has  stained  it!  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  hollow  voice. 
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Vivaldi,  whose  attention  was  now  fixed  upon 
Scbedoni,  observed  a  livid  hue  overspread  his 
complexion,  and  that  his  eyes  were  averted 
from  this  extraordinary  person  with  horror: 
the  spectre  of  his  deceased  brother  could  scarce- 
ly have  called  forth  a  stronger  expression.  It 
was  not  immediately  that  he  could  command 
his  voice ;  when  he  could,  be  again  appealed  to 
the  tribunal. 

Holy  fathers  1  said  he,  suffer  me  to  defend 
myself. 

Holy  fathers!  said  the  accuser,  with  solem- 
nity, hear  !  hear  what  I  shall  unfold ! 

Schedoni,  who  seemed  to  speak  by  a  strong 
effort  only,  again  addressed  the  Inquisitors ;  I 
will  prove,  said  he,  that  this  evidence  is  not  of 
a  nature  to  be  trusted. 

I  will  bring  sue h  proof  to  the  contrary !  said 
the  monk.  And  here,  pointing  to  Ansaldo,  is 
sufficient  testimony  that  the  Count  di  Bruno 
did  confess  himself  guilty  of  murder. 

The  court  commanded  silence,  and  upon  the 
appeal  of  the  stranger  to  Ansaldo,  the  peniten- 
tiary was  asked  whether  he  knew  him.  He  re- 
plied that  he  did  not. 

Recollect  yourself,  saicKhe  Grand  Inquisitor : 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  you  should 
be  correct  on  this  point. 

The  penitentiary  observed  the  stranger  with 
deep  attention,  and  then  repeated  his  assertion. 

Have  you  never  seen  him  before  ?  said  an  In- 
quisitor. 

Never,  to  my  knowledge,  replied  Ansaldo. 
The  Inquisitors  looked  upon  each  other  in 
silence. 

He  speaks  the  truth,  said  the  stranger. 

This  extraordinary  fact  did  not  fail  to  strike 
the  tribunal,  and  to  astonish  Vivaldi.  Since 
the  accuser  confirmed  it,  Vivaldi  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  means  by  which  he  could 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  guilt  of  Sche- 
doni,  who,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed,  would 
have  acknowledged  crimes  of  such  magnitude 
as  those  contained  in  the  accusation,  to  any  per- 
son, except,  indeed,  to  his  confessor,  and  this 
confessor,  it  appeared,  was  so  far  from  having 
betrayed  his  trust  to  the  accuser,  that  he  did 
sot  even  know  him.  Vivaldi  was  no  less  per- 
plexed as  to  what  would  be  the  nature  of  the 
testimony  with  which  the  accuser  designed  to 
support  his  charges.  But  the  pause  of  general 
amazement,  which  had  permitted  Vivaldi  these 
considerations,  was  now  at  an  end  ;  the  tribu- 
nal resumed  the  examination,  and  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  called  aloud, — 

You,  Vincentio  di  Vivaldi,  answer  with  ex- 
actness to  the  questions  that  shall  be  put  to  you. 

He  was  theu  asked  some  questions  relative 
to  the  person  who  had  visited  him  in  prison. 
In  his  answers  Vivaldi  was  clear  and  concise, 
constantly  affirming  that  the  stranger  was  the 
same  who  now  accused  Scbedoni. 

When  the  accuser  was  interrogated,  he  ac- 


knowledged, without  hesitation,  that  Vivaldi 
had  spoken  the  truth.  He  was  then  asked  bis 
motive  for  that  extraordinary  visit. 

It  was,  replied  the  monk,  that  a  murderer 
might  be  brought  to  justice. 

This,  observed  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  might 
have  been  accomplished  by  fair  and  open  accu- 
sation. If  you  nad  known  the  charge  to  be 
just,  it  is  probable  that  you  would  have  ap- 
pealed directly  to  this  tribunal,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring insidiously  to  obtain  an  influence 
over  the  mind  of  a  prisoner,  and  urging  him  to 
become  the  instrument  of  bringing  the  accused 
to  punishment. 

Yet  I  have  not  shrunk  from  discovery,  ob- 
served the  stranger,  calmly :  I  have  voluntarily 
appeared. 

At  these  words  Schedoni  seemed  again  much 
agitated,  and  even  drew  his  hood  over  his  eyes. 

That  is  just,  said  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  ad- 
dressing the  stranger;  but  you  have  neither 
declared  your  name,  nor  whence  you  come. 

To  this  remark  the  monk  made  no  reply ; 
but  Schedoni,  with  reviving  spirit,  urged  toe 
circumstance,  in  evidence  of  the  malignity  and 
falsehood  of  the  accuser. 

Wilt  thou  compel  me  to  reveal  my  proof? 
said  the  stranger :  Darest  thou  to  do  so  ? 

Why  should  I  fear  thee?  answered  Schedoni. 

Ask  thy  conscience !  said  the  stranger,  with 
a  terrible  frown. 

The  tribunal  again  suspended  the  examina- 
tion, and  consulted  in  private  together. 

To  the  last  exhortation  of  the  monk,  Sche- 
doni was  silent.  Vivaldi  observed,  that  during 
this  short  dialogue,  the  confessor  had  never 
once  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  stranger,  but 
apparently  avoided  him,  as  an  object  too  affect- 
ing to  be  looked  upon.  He  judged  from  this 
circumstance,  and  from  some  other  appearances 
in  iiis  conduct,  that  Schedoni  was  guilty  ;  yet 
the  consciousness  of  guilt  alone  did  not  per- 
fectly account,  he  thought,  for  the  strong  emo- 
tion with  which  he  avoided  the  sight  of  his  ac- 
cuser— unless,  indeed,  he  knew  that  accuser  to 
have  been,  not  only  an  accomplice  in  his  crime, 
but  the  actual  assassin.  'In  this  case,  it  ap- 
peared natural,  even  for  the  stern  and  subtle 
Schedoni  to  betray  his  horror,  on  beholding  the 
person  of  the  murderer,  with  the  very  instru- 
ment of  crime  in  his  grasp.  On  the  other  hand, 
Vivaldi  could  not  but  perceive  it  to  be  highly 
improbable,  that  the  very  man,  who  had  really 
committed  the  deed,  should  come  voluntarily 
into  a  court  of  justice,  for  the  purpose  of  accu- 
sing his  employer ;  that  he  should  dare  pub- 
licly to  accuse  him,  whose  guilt,  however  enor- 
mous, was  not  more  so  than  his  own. 

The  extraordinary  manner,  also,  in  which  the 
accuser  had  proceeded  in  the  commencement 
of  the  affair,  engaged  Vivaldi's  consideration ; 
his  apparent  reluctance  to  be  seen  in  this  pro- 
cess, and  the  artful  and  mysterious  plan  by 
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which  he  had  caused  Schedoni  to  be  summoned 
before  the  tribunal,  and  had  endeavoured  that  he 
should  be  there  accused  by  Ansaldo,  indicate*!, 
at  least  to  Vivaldi's  apprehension,  the  fearful- 
ness  of  guilt,  and,  still  more,  that  malice,  and 
a  thirst  of  vengeance,  had  instigated  his  con- 
duct in  the  prosecution.  If  the  stranger  had 
been  actuated  only  by  a  love  of  justice,  it  ap- 
peared, that  he  would  not  have  proceeded  to- 
wards it  in  a  way  thus  dark  and  circuitous, 
but  have  sought  ft  by  the  usual  process,  and 
have  produced  the  proofs,  which  he  even  now 
asserted  lie  possessed,  of  Schedoni's  crimes.  In 
addition  to  the  circumstances  which  seemed  to 
strengthen  a  supposition  of  the  guiltlessness  of 
Schedoni,  was  that  of  the  accuser's  avoiding  to 
acknowledge  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came. 
But  Vivaldi  paused  again  upon  this  point ;  it 
appeared  to  be  inexplicable,  and  he  could  not 
imagine  why  the  accuser  had  adopted  a  style  of 
secrecy,  which,  if  he  persisted  in  it,  must  pro- 
bably defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  accusa- 
tion j  for  Vivaldi  did  not  believe  that  the  tri- 
bunal would  condemn  a  prisoner  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  a  person  who,  when  called  upon, 
should  publicly  refuse  to  reveal  himself  even 
to  them.  Yet  the  accuser  must  certainly  have 
considered  this  circumstance  before  he  ventured 
into  court ;  notwithstanding  which  he  had  ap- 
peared ! 

These  reflections  led  Vivaldi  to  various  con- 
jectures, relative  to  the  visit  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived from  the  monk,  the  dream  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  the  extraordinary  means  by  which  he 
had  obtained  admittance  to  the  prison,  the  de- 
claration of  the  sentinels,  that  not  any  person 
had  passed  the  door,  and  many  other  unac- 
countable particulars ;  and  while  Vivaldi  now 
looked  upon  the  wild  physiognomy  of  the  stran- 
ger, he  almost  fancied,  as  he  had  formerly 
done,  that  he  beheld  something  not  of  this  earth. 

I  have  heard  of  the  spirit  of  the  murdered, 
said  he  to  himself,  restless  for  justice,  becom- 
ing visible  in  our  world— But  Vivaldi  checked 
the  imperfect  thought,  and,  though  his  imagi- 
nation inclined  him  to  the  marvellous,  and  to 
admit  ideas  which,  filling  and  expanding  all 
the  faculties  of  the  soul,  produce  feelings  that 
partake  of  the  sublime,  he  now  resisted  the  pro- 
pensity, and  dismissed  as  absurd  a  supposition, 
which  had  begun  to  thrill  his  every  nerve  with 
horror.  He  awaited,  however,  the  result  of 
the  examination,  and  what  might  be  the  far- 
ther conduct  of  the  stranger,  with  intense  ex- 
jiectation. 

When  the  tribunal  had  at  last  finally  deter- 
mined on  the  method  of  their  proceedings,  Sche- 
doni was  first  called  upon,  and  examined  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  accuser.  It  was  the  same 
Inquisitor  who  had  formerly  interrogated  Vi- 
valdi, that  now  apoke.  You,  Father  Schedoni,  a 
monk  of  the  Spirito  Santo  convent  at  Naples, 
otherwise,  Ferando  Count  di  Bruno,  answer  to 


the  questions  which  shall  be  put  to  you.  Do 
you  know  the  name  of  this  man  who  now  ap- 
pears as  your  accuser  ? 

I  answer  not  to  the  title  of  Count  di  Bruno, 
replied  the  confessor,  but  I  will  declare  that  I 
know  this  man.  His  name  is  Nicola  di  Zampari. 

What  is  bis  condition  ? 

He  is  a  monk  of  the  Dominican  convent  of 
the  Santo  Spirito,  replied  Schedoni  Of  bis  fa- 
mily I  know  little. 

Where  have  you  seen  him  ? 

In  the  city  of  Naples,  where  he  has  resided 
during  some  years,  beneath  the  same  roof  with 
me,  when  I  was  of  the  convent  of  San  An- 
giolo,  and,  since  that  time,  in  the  Spirito  Santo. 

You  have  been  a  resident  at  the  San  Angio- 
lo  ?  said  the  Inquisitor. 

I  have,  replied  Schedoni ;  and  it  was  there 
that  we  first  lived  together  in  the  confidence 
of  friendship. 

You  now  perceive  how  ill  placed  was  that 
confidence,  said  the  Inquisitor,  and  repent,  no 
doubt,  of  your  imprudence? 

The  wary  Schedoni  was  not  entrapped  by 
this  observation. 

I  must  lament  a  discovery  of  ingratitude,  he 
replied,  calmly,  but  the  subjects  of  my  confi- 
dence were  too  pure  to  give  occasion  for  re- 
pentance. 

This  Nicola  di  Zampari  was  ungrateful, 
then  ?  You  had  rendered  him  services  ?  said  the 
Inquisitor. 

The  cause  of  his  enmity  I  can  well  explain, 
observed  Schedoni,  evading,  for  the  present, 
the  question. 

Explain,  said  the  stranger,  solemnly. 

Schedoni  hesitated ;  some  sudden  considera- 
tion seemed  to  occasion  him  perplexity. 

I  call  upon  you,  in  the  name  of  your  deceased 
brother,  said  the  accuser,  to  reveal  the  cause  of 
my  enmity ! 

Vivaldi,  struck  by  the  tone  in  which  the 
stranger  spoke  this,  turned  his  eves  upon  hun, 
but  knew  not  how  to  interpret  the  emotion  vi- 
sible on  his  countenance. 

The  Inquisitor  commanded  Schedoni  to  ex- 
plain himself ;  the  latter  could  not  immediate- 
ly reply ;  but,  when  he  recovered  a  self-com- 
mand, he  added, 

I  promised  this  accuser,  this  Nicola  di  Zain- 
pari,  to  assist  his  preferment  with  what  little 
interest  I  possessed ;  it  was  but  little.  Some 
succeeding  circumstances  encouraged  roe  to  be- 
lieve, that  I  could  more  than  fulfil  ray  promise- 
His  hopes  were  elevated,  and,  in  the  fulness  of 
expectation — he  was  disappointed,  for  I  was  my- 
self deceived  by  the  person  in  whom  I  bid 
trusted.  To  the  disippointment  of  a  choleric 
man  I  am  to  attribute  this  unjust  accusation. 

Schedoni  paused,  and  an  air  of  dissatisfaction 
and  anxiety  appeared  upon  his  features.  H« 
accuser  remained  silent,  but  a  malicious  sunk 
announced  bis  triumph. 
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You  must  declare,  also,  the  services,  said  the  In- 
quisitor, which  merited  the  reward  you  promised. 

Those  services  were  m  estimable  to  me,  resu- 
med Schedoni,  after  a  momentary  hesitation, 
though  they  cost  di  Zampari  little :  they  were 
the  consolations  of  sympathy,  the  offices  of 
friendship,  which  he  administered,  and  which 
gratitude  told  me  never  could  be  repaid. 

Of  sympathy !  of  friendship  !  said  the  Grand- 
vicar.  Are  we  to  believe  that  a  man  who  brings 
a  false  accusation  of  so  dreadful  a  nature  as  the 
one  now  before  us,  is  capable  of  bestowing  the 
consolations  of  sympathy,  and  of  friendship? 
You  must  either  acknowledge,  that  services  of  a 
less  disinterested  nature  won  your  promises  of 
reward ;  or  we  must  conclude  that  your  accu- 
ser's  charge  is  just.  Your  assertions  sre  incon- 
sistent, and  your  explanation  too  trivial  to  de- 
ceive for  a  moment 

I  have'  declared  the  truth,  said  Schedoni, 
haughtily. 

In  which  instance?  asked  the  Inquisitor,  for 
your  assertions  contradict  each  other. 

Schedoni  was  silent.  Vivaldi  could  not  judge 
whether  the  pride,  which  occasioned  his  silence, 
was  that  of  innocence  or  of  remorse. 

It  appears  from  your  own  testimony,  said  the 
Inquisitor,  that  the  ingratitude  was  yours,  not 
your  accuser's,  since  he  consoled  you  with  kind- 
ness, which  you  have  never  returned  him  !— 
Have  you  anything  farther  to  say  ? 

Schedoni  was  still  silent. 

This,  then,  is  your  only  explanation  ?  added 
the  Inquisitor. 

Schedoni  bowed  his  head.  The  Inquisitor 
then  addressing  the  accuser,  demanded  what  he 
had  to  reply. 

I  have  nothing  to  reply,  said  the  stranger, 
with  malicious  triumph;  the  accused  has  re- 
plied for  me ! 

We  are  to  conclude,  then,  that  he  has  spoken 
truth,  when  he  asserted  you  to  be  a  monk  of  the 
Spirito  Santo,  at  Naples  ?  said  the  Inquisitor. 

You,  holy  father,  said  the  stranger,  gravely, 
appealing  to  the  Inquisitor,  can  answer  for  me, 
whether  I  am. 

Vivaldi  listened  with  emotion. 

The  Inquisitor  rose  from  his  chair,  and  with 
solemnity  replied,  I  answer,  then,  that  you  are 
not  a  monk  of  Naples. 

By  that  reply,  said  the  Vicar-general,  in  a  low 
voice,  to  the  Inquisitor,  I  perceive  you  think 
Father  Schedoni  is  guilty. 

The  rejoinder  of  the  Inquisitor  was  delivered 
in  so  low  a  tone  that  Vivaldi  could  not  under- 
stand it.  He  was  perplexed  to  interpret  the  an- 
swer given  to  the  appeal  of  the  stranger.  He 
thought  that  the  Inquisitor  would  not  have  ven- 
tured an  assertion  thus  positive,  if  his  opinion 
had  been  drawn  from  inference  only ;  and  that 
he  should  know  the  accuser,  while  he  was  con- 
ducting himself  towards  him  as  a  stranger, 
amazed  Vivaldi,  no  less  than  if  he  had  under. 


stood  the  character  of  an  Inquisitor  to  be  as  art- 
less as  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  so 
frequently  seen  the  stranger  at  Paluzzi  and  in 
the  habit  of  a  monk,  that  ne  could  hardly  ques- 
tion the  assertion  of  Schedoni,  as  to  his  identity. 

The  Inquisitor,  addressing  Schedoni,  said, 
Your  assertion  we  know  to  be  in  part  erroneous  ; 
your  accuser  is  not  a  monk  of  Naples,  but  a  ser- 
vant of  the  most  holy  Inquisition,  Judging 
from  this  part  of  your  defence,  we  must  suspect 
the  whole. 

A  servant  of  the  Inquisition !  exclaimed  Sche- 
doni, with  unaffected  surprise ;  Reverendfather ! 
your  assertion  astonishes  me !  You  are  decei- 
ved ;  however  strange  it  may  appear,  trust  me, 
you  are  deceived !  You  doubt  the  credit  of  my 
word ;  I,  therefore,  will  assert  no  more.  But 
inquire  of  Signor  Vivaldi ;  ask  him  whether  he 
has  not  often,  and  lately,  seen  ray  accuser  at 
Naples,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  monk. 

I  have  seen  him  at  the  ruins  of  Paluzzi,  near 
Naples,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  dress,  replied  Vi- 
valdi, without  waiting  for  the  regular  question, 
and  under  circumstances  no  less  extraordinary 
than  those  which  have  attended  him  here.  But, 
in  return  for  this  frank  acknowledgment,  I  re- 
quire of  you,  Father  Schedoni,  to  answer  some 
questions,  which  I  shall  venture  to  suggest  to 
the  tribunal — By  what  means  were  you  inform- 
ed, that  I  have  often  seen  the  stranger  at  Pa- 
luzzi—-and  were  you  interested  or  not  in  his  mys- 
terious conduct  towards  me  there  ? 

To  these  questions,  though  formally  deliver- 
ed from  the  tribunal,  Schedoni  did  not  deign 
to  reply. 

It  appears,  then,  said  the  Vicar-general,  that 
the  accuser  and  the  accused  were  once  accom- 
plices. 

The  Inquisitor  objected,  that  this  did  not  cer- 
tainly appear ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  Sche- 
doni seemed  to  have  given  his  last  questions  in 
despair ;  an  observation  which  Vivaldi  thought 
extraordinary  from  an  Inquisitor. 

Be  it  accomplice* y  if  it  so  please  you,  said 
Schedoni,  bowing  to  the  Grand-vicar,  without 
noticing  the  Inquisitor :  you  may  call  us  accom- 
plices, but  I  say,  that  we  vrerefriendx.  Since  it  is 
necessary  to  my  peace,  that  I  should  more  ful- 
ly explain  some  circumstances  attending  our  in- 
timacy, I  will  own,  that  my  accuser  was  occa- 
sionally my  agent,  and  assisted  in  preserving  the 
dignity  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Naples,  the 
family  of  the  Vivaldi.  And  there,  holy  father, 
added  Schedoni,  pointing  to  Vincentio,  is  the  son 
of  that  ancient  house,  for  whom  I  have  attempt- 
ed so  much ! 

Vivaldi  was  almost  overwhelmed  by  this  con- 
fession of  Schedoni,  though  he  had  already  sus- 
pected a  part  of  the  truth.  In  the  stranger  he 
believed  he  saw  the  slanderer  of  Ellena,  the  base 
instrument  of  the  Marchesa's  policy  and  of 
Schedoni's  ambition  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  con- 
duct at  Paluzzi,  at  least,  seemed  now  intelli- 
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gible.  In  Scbedoni  he  beheld  his  secret  accu- 
ser and  the  inexorable  enemy,  whom  he  belie- 
Ted  to  have  occasioned  the  imprisonment  of  El- 
lena.  At  this  latter  consideration,  all  circum- 
spection, all  prudence  forsook  him  :  he  declared, 
with  energy,  that,  from  what  Schedoni  had  just 
acknowledged  to  be  his  conduct,  he  knew  him 
to  be  his  secret  accuser,  and  the  accuser,  also,  of 
Ellena  di  Rosalba ;  and  he  called  upon  the  tri- 
bunal to  examine  into  the  confessor's  motives 
for  the  accusation,  and  afterwards  to  give  hear- 
ing to  what  he  would  himself  unfold. 

To  this,  the. Grand- vicar  replied,  that  Vival- 
di's appeal  would  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
and  he  then  ordered,  that  the  present  business 
should  proceed. 

The  Inquisitor,  addressing  Schedoni,  said, 
The  disinterested  nature  of  your  friendship  is 
now  sufficiently  explained,  and  the  degree  of 
credit,  which  is  due  to  your  late  assertions,  un- 
derstood. Of  you  we  ask  no  more,  but  turn  to 
Father  Nicola  di  Zampari,  and  demand  what 
he  has  to  say  in  support  of  his  accusation.  What 
are  your  proofs,  Nicola  di  Zampari,  that  he,  who 
calls  himself  Father  Schedoni,  is  Ferando  Count 
di  Bruno ;  and  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  murder, 
the  murder  of  his  brother,  and  of  his  wife  ? 
Answer  to  our  charge ! 

To  your  first  question,  said  the  monk,  I  re- 
ply that  he  has  himself  acknowledged  tome,  on 
an  occasion,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  men- 
tion, that  he  was  the  Count  di  Bruno ;  to  the 
last,  I  produce  the  poniard  which  I  received, 
with  the  dying  confession  of  the  assassin 
whom  he  employed. 

Still,  these  are  not  proofs,  but  assertions,  ob- 
served the  Vicar-general,  and  the  first  forbids  our 
confidence  in  the  second. — If,  as  you  declare, 
Schedoni  himself  acknowledged  to  you  that  he 
was  Count  di  Bruno,  you  must  have  been  to 
him  the  intimate  friend  he  has  declared  you 
were,  or  he  would  not  have  confided  to  you  a 
secret  so  dangerous  to  himself.  And,  if  you 
were  that  friend,  what  confidence  ought  we  to 
give  to  your  assertions  respecting  the  dagger  ? 
since,  whether  your  accusations  be  true  or  false, 
you  prove  yourself  guilty  of  treachery  in  bring- 
ing them  forward  at  all. 

Vivaldi  was  surprised  to  hear  such  candour 
from  an  Inquisitor. 

Here  is  my  proof,  said  the  stranger,  who  now 
produced  a  paper,  containing  what  he  asserted 
to  be  the  dying  confession  of  the  assassin.  It 
was  signed  by  a  priest  of  Borne,  as  well  as  by 
himself,  and  appeared  from  the  date  to  have 
been  given  only  a  very  few  weeks  before.  The 
priest,  he  raid,  was  living,  and  might  be  sum- 
moned. The  tribunal  issued  an  order  for  the 
apprehension  of  this  priest,  and  that  he  should 
be  brought  to  give  evidence  on  the  following 
evening  ;  after  which,  the  business  of  this  night 
proceeded,  without  farther  interruption,  towards 
its  conclusion. 


The  Vicar-general  spoke  again ;— Nicola  di 
Zampari,  I  call  you  to  say,  why,  if  your  proof 
of  Schedoni's  guilt  be  so  clear,  as  the  confession 
of  the  assassin  himself  must  make  it,— why  yon 
thought  it  necessary  to  summon  Father  Anal- 
do  to  attest  the  criminality  of  the  Count  di  Bru- 
no ?  The  dying  confession  of  the  assassin  is  cer- 
tainly of  more  weight  than  any  other  evidence. 

I  summoned  the  Father  Ansaldo,  replied  the 
stranger,  as  a  means  of  proving  that  Schedoni  it 
the  Count  di  Bruno.  The  confession  of  the  as- 
sassin sufficiently  proves  the  Count  to  have  ba-n 
the  instigator  of  the  murder,  but  not  that  Sche- 
doni is  the  Count. 

But  that  is  more  than  I  will  engage  to  prove, 
replied  Ansaldo  ;  I  know  it  was  the  Count  di 
Bruno,  who  confessed  to  me,  but  I  do  not  know 
thst  the  Father  Schedoni,  who  is  now  before  me, 
was  the  person  who  so  confessed. 

Conscientiously  observed !  said  the  Vicar-ge- 
neral, interrupting  the  stranger,  who  was  about 
to  reply  ;  but  you,  Nicola  di  Zampari,  have  not 
on  this  head  been  sufficiently  explicit. — How  do 
you  know  that  Schedoni  is  the  penitent,  who 
confessed  to  Ansaldo  on  the  vigil  of  San  Marco  ? 

Beverend  father,  that  b  the  point  I  was  about 
to  explain,  replied  the  monk.  I  myself  accom- 
panied Schedoni,  on  the  eve  of  San  Marco,  to 
the  church  of  the  Santa  Maria  del  Pianto,  at 
the  very  hour  when  the  confession  is  said  to  have 
been  made.  Schedoni  told  me  he  was  going  to 
confession  ;  and,  when  I  observed  to  him  his  un- 
usual agitation,  his  behaviour  implied  a  consci- 
ousness of  extraordinary  guilt ;  he  even  betrav- 
ed  it  by  some  words,  which  be  dropped  in  the 
confusion  of  his  mind.  I  parted  with  him  at 
the  gates  of  the  church.  He  was  then  of  an  order 
of  white  friars,  and  habited  as  Father  Ansaldo 
has  described.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  this 
confession,  he  left  his  convent,  for  what  reason 
I  never  could  learn,  though  I  have  often  sur- 
mised it,  and  came  to  reside  at  the  Spirito  San- 
to, whither  I  also  had  removed. 

Here  is  no  proof,  said  the  Vicar-general ;  other 
friars  of  that  order  might  confess  at  the  same 
hour,  in  the  same  church. 

But  here  is  strong  presumption  for  proof,  ob- 
served the  Inquisitor.  Holy  father,  we  must 
judge  from  probabilities,  as  well  as  from  proof- 
But  probabilities  themselves,  replied  the  Vi- 
car-general, are  strongly  against  the  evidence  of 
a  man,  who  would  betray  another  by  means  of 
words  dropped  in  the  unguarded  moments  of 
powerful  emotion. 

Are  these  the  sentiments  of  an  Inquisitor! 
said  Vivaldi  to  himself ;  can  such  glorious  can- 
dour appear  amidst  the  tribunal  of  an  Inquisi- 
tion !  Tears  fell  fast  on  Vivaldi's  cheek  while 
he  gazed  upon  this  just  judge,  whose  candour, 
had  it  been  exerted  in  his  cause,  could  not  have 
excited  more  powerful  sensations  of  esteem  and 
admiration.  An  Inquisitor !  he  repeated  to  him- 
self; an  Inquisitor ! 
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The  inferior  Inquisitor,  however,  was  so  far 
from  possessing  any  congeniality  of  character 
with  his  superior,  that  he  was  evidently  ditap- 

S tinted  by  the  appearance  of  liberality  which 
e  Vicar-general  discovered,  and  immediately 
said,  Has  the  accuser  anything  farther  to  urge 
in  evidence,  that  the  Father  Schedoni  is  the  pe- 
nitent, who  confessed  to  the  penitentiary  An- 
saUlo? 

I  have,  replied  the  monk,  with  asperity. 
When  1  had  left  Schedoni  in  the  church,  I  lin- 
gered without  the  walls  for  his  return,  accord- 
ing to  appointment.  But  he  appeared  consi- 
derably sooner  than  I  expected,  and  in  a  state 
of  disorder,  such  as  I  had  never  witnessed  in 
him  before.  In  an  instant  he  passed  me,  nor 
could  my  voice  arrest  his  progress.  Confusion 
seemed  to  reign  within  the  church  and  the  con- 
vent, and,  when  I  would  have  entered,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  the  occasion  of  it,  the  gates 
were  suddenly  closed,  and  all  entrance  forbid- 
den. It  has  since  appeared  that  the  monks  were 
then  searching  for  the  penitent.  A  rumour  af- 
terwards reached  me,  that  a  confession  had  cau- 
sed this  disturbance ;  and  the  father-confessor, 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  the  grand  pe- 
nitentiary Ansaldo,  hail  left  the  chair  in  horror 
of  what  had  been  divulged  from  the  grate,  and 
had  judged  it  necessary,  that  a  search  should  be 
made  for  the  penitent,  who  was  a  white  friar. 
This  report,  reverend  fathers,  excited  general  at- 
tention ;  with  me  it  did  more — for  I  thought  I 
knew  the  penitent  When,  on  the  following 
day,  I  questioned  Schedoni  as  to  his  sudden  de- 
parture from  the  church  of  the  Black  Penitents, 
his  answers  were  dark,  but  emphatic,  and  he 
extorted  from  me  a  promise,  thoughtless  that  I 
was !  never  to  disclose  his  visit  of  the  preceding 
evening  to  the  Santa  del  Pianto.  I  then  certain- 
ly discovered  who  was  the  penitent. 

Did  he,  then,  confess  to  you,  also  ?  said  the 
Vicar-general. 

No,  father.  I  understood  him  to  be  the  pe- 
nitent, to  whom  the  report  alluded,  but  I  had  no 
suspicion  of  the  nature  of  his  crimes,  till  the 
assassin  began  his  confession,  the  conclusion  of 
which  clearly  explained  the  subject  of  Schedo- 
ni's  ;  it  explained  also  his  motive  for  endeavour- 
ing ever  after  to  attach  me  to  his  interest. 

You  have  now,  said  the  Vicar-general,  you 
have  now  confessed  yourself  a  member  of  the 
convent  of  the  Spirito  Santo,  at  Naples,  and  an 
intimate  of  the  Father  Schedoni ;  one,  whom 
for  many  years  he  has  endeavoured  to  attach  to 
him.  Not  an  hour  has  passed  since  you  denied 
all  this ;  the  negative  to  the  latter  circumstance 
was  given,  it  is  true,  by  implication  only  ;  but 
to  the  first  a  direct  and  absolute  denial  was  pro- 
nounced. 

I  denied  that  I  a  monk  of  Naples,  replied 
the  accuser,  and  I  appealed  to  the  Inquisitor  for 
the  truth  of  my  denial.  He  has  said,  that  I  am 
now  a  servant  of  the  most  holy  Inquisition. 

VOL.  X. 


The  Vicar-general,  with  some  surprise,  look* 
ed  at  the  Inquisitor  for  explanation  ;  other  mem- 
bers of  the  tribunal  did  the  same ;  the  rest 
appeared  to  understand  more  than  they  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  avow.  The  Inquisitor, 
who  had  been  called  upon,  rose,  and  replied, 

Nicola  di  Zampari  has  spoken  the  truth.  It 
is  not  many  weeks  since  he  entered  the  Holy 
Office.  A  certificate  from  his  convent  at  Naples 
bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  I  advance, 
and  procured  him  admittance  here. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  you  should  not  have 
disclosed  your  knowledge  of  this  person  before  1 
said  the  Vicar-general. 

Holy  father,  I  had  reasons,  replied  the  In- 
quisitor  ;  you  will  recollect  that  die  accused  was 
present,  and  you  will  understand  them. 

I  comprehend  you,  said  the  Vicar-general,  but 
I  do  neither  approve  of,  nor  perceive  any  neces- 
sity for,  your  countenancing  the  subterfuge  of 
this  Nicola  di  Zampari,  relative  to  his  identity. 
But  more  of  this  in  private. 

I  will  explain  all  there,  answered  the  Inqui- 
sitor. 

It  appears,  then,  resumed  the  Vicar-general, 
speaking  aloud,  that  this  Nicola  di  Zampari  was 
formerly  the  friend  and  confidant  of  Father 
Schedoni,  whom  he  now  accuses.  The  accusa- 
tion is  evidently  malicious ;  whether  it  be  also 
false,  remains  to  be  decided.  A  material  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  out  of  the  subject— Why 
was  not  the  accusation  brought  forward  before 
this  period  ? 

The  monk's  visage  brightened  with  the  satis- 
faction of  ant k'ipa ted  triumph,  and  he  immedi- 
ately replied, 

Most  holy  father!  as  soon  as  I  ascertained 
the  crime,  I  prepared  to  prosecute  the  perpe- 
trator of  it.  A  short  period  only  has  elapsed 
since  the  assassin  gave  his  confession.  In  this 
interval,  I  discovered,  in  these  prisons,  Sign  or 
Vivaldi,  and  immediately  comprehended  by 
whose  means  he  was  confined.  I  knew  enough 
both  of  the  accuser  and  accused,  to  understand 
which  of  these  was  innocent,  and  had  then  a 
double  motive  for  causing  Schedoni  to  be  sum- 
moned ; — I  wished  equally  to  deliver  the  inno- 
cent and  punish  the  criminal.  The  question  as 
to  the  motive  for  my  becoming  the  enemy  of 
him,  who  was  once  my  friend,  is  already  answer- 
ed ;  it  was  a  sense  of  justice,  not  a  suggestion 
of  malice. 

The  Grand-vicar  smiled,  but  asked  no  far- 
ther ;  and  this  long  examination  concluded  with 
committing  Schedoni  again  into  close  custody, 
till  full  evidence  should  be  obtained  of  his  guilt, 
or  his  innocence  should  appear.  Respecting  the 
manner  of  his  wife's  death,  there  was  yet  no 
other  evidence,  than  that,  which  was  asserted  to 
be  his  own  confession,  which,  though  perhaps 
sufficient  to  condemn  a  criminal  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Inquisition,  was  not  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy the  present  Vicar-general,  who  gave  direc- 
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tions  that  means  might  be  employed  towards 
obtaining  proof  of  each  article  of  the  accusation ; 
in  order  that,  should  Schedoni  be  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  having  murdered  his  brother,  do- 
cuments might  appear  for  prosecuting  him,  re- 
specting the  death  of  his  wife. 

Schedoni,  when  he  withdrew  from  the  hall; 
bowed  respectfully  to  the  tribunal;  and  whe- 
ther, notwithstanding  late  appearances,  he  were 
innocent,  or 'that  subtlety  enabled  him  to  re- 
assume  his  usual  address,  it  is  certain  his  man- 
ner no  longer  betrayed  any  symptom  of  con- 
scious guilt.  His  countenance  was  firm  and 
even  tranquil,  and  his  air  dignified.  Vivaldi, 
who,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  examina- 
tion, had  been  convinced  of  his  criminality,  now 
only  doubted  his  innocence.  Vivaldi  was  him- 
self reconducted  to  his  prison,  and  the  sitting  of 
the  tribunal  was  dissolved. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

The  time  shall  come  when  Glcwter'i  heart  tkall  bleed 
In  life*!  last  hourt,  with  horror*  of  the  deed ; 
When  dreary  vuiorw  ihall  at  hut  present 
Thy  vengetul  image. 

COLUKS. 

Wiiex  the  night  of  Schedoni's  trial  arrived, 
Vivaldi  was  again  summoned  to  the  hall  of  the 
tribunal.  Every  circumstance  was  now  arran- 
ged according  to  the  full  ceremonies  of  the  place ; 
the  members  of  the  tribunal  were  more  nume- 
rous than  formerly  at  the  examinations;  the 
chief  Inquisitors  wore  habits  of  a  fashion  differ- 
ent from  those  which  before  distinguished  them, 
and  their  turbans,  of  a  singular  form  and  larger 
size,  seemed  to  give  an  air  of  sterner  ferocity  to 
their  features.  The  hall,  as  usual,  was  hung 
with  black,  and  every  person  who  appeared 
there,  whether  Inquisitor,  official,  witness,  or 
prisoner,  was  habited  in  the  same  dismal  hue, 
which,  together  with  the  kind  of  light  diffused 
through  the  chamber  from  lamps  hung  high  in 
the  vaulted  roof,  and  from  torches  held  by  par- 
ties of  officials  who  kept  watch  at  the  several 
doors,  and  in  different  parts  of  this  immense 
hall,  gave  a  character  of  gloomy  solemnity  to 
the  assembly,  which  was  almost  norrific. 

Vivaldi  was  situated  in  a  place,  whence  he 
beheld  the  whole  of  the  tribunal,  and  could  dis- 
tinguish whatever  was  passing  in  the  hall.  The 
countenance  of  every  member  was  now  fully 
displayed  to  him  by  the  torchmen,  who,  arran- 
ged at  the  steps  of  the  platform,  on  which  the 
three  chief  Inquisitors  were  elevated,  extended 
in  a  semicircle  on  either  hand  of  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  the  inferior  members.  The  red  glare, 
which  the  torches  threw  upon  the  latter,  cer- 
tainly did  not  soften  the  expression  of  faces,  for 
the  most  part  sculptured  by  passions  of  dark 
malignity,  or  fiercer  cruelty ;  and  Vivaldi  could 
not  bear  even  to  examine  them  long. 


Before  the  bar  of  the  tribunal,  he  distinguish' 
ed  Schedoni,  and  little  did  he  suspect,  mat  ia 
him,  a  criminal  brought  thither  to  answer  for 
the  guilt  of  murder — the  murder  of  a  brother, 
and  of  a  wife,  he  beheld  the  parent  of  Elkna  di 
Rosalba! 

Near  Schedoni  was  seated  the  penitentiary 
Ansaldo ;  the  Roman  priest,  who  was  to  be  a 
principal  witness,  and  Father  Nicola  di  Zam- 
pari,  upon  whom  Vivaldi  could  not  even  now 
look  without  experiencing  somewhat  of  the  awe 
which  had  prevailed  over  his  mind  when  he  was 
inclined  to  consider  the  stranger,  rather  as  the 
vision  of  another  world,  than  as  a  being  of  this. 
The  same  wild  and  indescribable  character  toll 
distinguished  his  air,  his  every  look  and  move- 
ment, and  Vivaldi  could  not  but  believe  that 
something  in  the  highest  degree  extraordinary 
would  yet  be  discovered  concerning  hira. 

The  witnesses  being  called  over,  Vivaldi  un- 
derstood that  he  was  piaced  among  them,  though 
he  had  only  repeated  the  words,  which  Father 
Nicola  had  spoken,  and  which,  since  Nicola 
himself  was  present  as  a  witness  against  Sche- 
doni, he  did  not  perceive  could  be  in  the  least 
material  on  the  trial. 

When  Vivaldi  had,  in  his  turn,  answered  to 
his  name,  a  voice,  bursting  forth  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  hall,  exclaimed,  It  is  my  master ! 
my  dear  master!  And  on  directing  his  eyes 
whence  it  came,  he  perceived  the  faithful  Paulo 
struggling  with  his  guard.  Vivaldi  called  to 
him  to  be  patient,  and  to  forbear  resistance ;  an 
exhortation,  however,  which  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  efforts  of  the  servant  for  liberty,  and 
in  the  next  instant  he  broke  from  the  grasp  of 
the  officials,  and,  darting  towards  Vivaldi,  fell 
at  his  feet,  sobbing,  and  clasping  his  knees,  and 
exclaiming,  O  my  master !  my  master !  have  I 
found  you  at  last  ( 

Vivaldi,  as  much  affected  by  this  meeting  as 
Paulo,  could  not  immediately  speak.  He  would, 
however,  have  raised  and  embraced  his  afKv- 
tionate  servant,  but  Paulo,  still  clinging  to  bis 
knees  and  sobbing,  was  so  much  agitated  that 
he  scarcely  understood  anything  said  to  him, 
and  to  the  kind  assurances  and  gentle  remon- 
strances of  Vivaldi,  constantly  replied,  as  if  to 
the  officers,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  forcing  hira 
away. 

Remember  your  situation,  Paulo,  said  Vi- 
valdi ;  consider  mine  also,  and  be  governed  by 
prudence. 

You  shall  not  force  me  hence  !  cried  Paulo; 
you  can  take  my  life  only  once ;  if  I  must  die, 
it  shall  be  here. 

Recollect  yourself,  Paulo,  and  be  composed- 
Your  life,  I  trust,  is  in  no  danger. 

Paulo  looked  up,  and  again  bursting  into  a 
passion  of  tears,  repeated,  O  !  my  master !  mv 
master !  where  have  you  been  avu  this  while) 
are  you  indeed  alive  ?  I  thought  I  never  should 
see  you  again!  I  have  dreamt  an  hundred  times 
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that  you  were  dead  and  buried !  and  I  wished 
to  be  dead  and  buried  with  you.  I  thought  you 
was  gone  out  of  this  world  into  the  next  I 
feared  you  was  gone  to  heaven,  and  so  believed 
we  should  never  meet  again.  But  now/  I  see 
you  once  more,  and  know  that  you  live !  0 ! 
ray  master !  my  master ! 

The  officers  who  had  followed  Paulo,  now 
endeavouring  to  withdraw  him,  he  became  more 
outrageous. 

Do  your  worst  at  once,  said  he ;  but  you  shall 
find  tough  work  of  it,  if  you  try  to  force  me 
from  hence,  so  you  had  better  be  contented  with 
killing  me  here. 

The  incensed  officials  were  laying  violent 
hands  upon  him,  when  Vivaldi  interposed. — I 
entreat,  I  supplicate  you,  said  he,  that  you  will 
suffer  him  to  remain  near  me. 

It  is  impossible,  replied  an  officer ;  we  dare 


I  will  promise  that  he  shall  not  even  speak  to 
me,  if  you  will  only  allow  him  to  be  near,  added 
Vivaldi. 

Not  speak  to  you,  master !  exclaimed  Paulo; 
but  I  will  stay  by  you,  and  speak  to  you  as  long 
as  I  like,  till  my  last  gasp.  Let  them  do  their 
worst  at  once ;  I  defv  them  all,  and  all  the  devils 
of  Inquisitors  at  their  heels  too,  to  force  me 
away.  I  can  die  but  once,  and  they  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  that, — so  what  is  there  to  be 
afraid  of?    Not  speak ! 

He  knows  not  what  he  says,  said  Vivaldi  to 
the  officials,  while  he  endeavoured  to  silence 
Paulo  with  his  hand :  I  am  certain  that  he  will 
submit  to  whatever  I  shall  require  of  him,  and 
will  be  entirely  silent ;  or,  if  he  does  speak  now 
and  then,  it  shall  be  only  in  a  whisper. 

A  whisper,  said  an  officer,  sneeringly;  do  you 
suppose,  signor,  that  any  person  is  suffered  to 
speak  in  a  whisper  here  r 

A  whisper  !  snouted  Paulo,  I  scorn  to  speak 
in  a  whisper.  I  will  speak  so  loud,  that  every 
word  I  say  shall  ring  in  the  ears  of  all  those  old 
black  devils  on  the  benches  yonder;  ay,  and 
those  on  that  mountebank  stage  too,  that  sit 
there  looking  so  grim  and  angry  as  if  they  long- 
ed to  tear  us  in  pieces.  They  

Silence,  said  Vivaldi,  with  emphasis ;  Paulo, 
I  command  you  to  be  silent. 

They  shall  know  a  bit  of  my  mind,  continued 
Paulo,  without  noticing  Vivaldi;  I  will  tell 
them  what  they  have  to  expect  for  all  their 
cruel  usage  of  my  poor  master.  Where  do  they 
expect  to  go  when  they  die,  I  wonder  ?  Though 
for  that  matter,  they  can  scarcely  go  to  a  worse 
place  than  they  are  in  already,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  knowing  that,  which  makes  them  not  afraid 
of  being  ever  so  wicked.  They  shall  hear  a 
little  plain  truth,  for  once  in  their  lives,  how- 
ever ;  they  shall  hear  

During  the  whole  of  this  harangue,  Vivaldi, 
alarmed  for  the  consequence  of  such  imprudent 
though  honest  indignation,  had  been  using  all 


possible  efforts  to  silence  him,  and  was  the  more 
alarmed,  since  the  officials  made  no  farther  at- 
tempt  to  interrupt  Paulo,  a  forbearance,  which 
Vivaldi  attributed  to  malignity,  and  to  a  wish 
that  Paulo  might  be  entrapped  by  his  own  act. 
At  length  he  made  himself  heard. 

I  entreat,  said  Vivaldi. 

Paulo  stopped  for  a  moment. 

Paulo  I  rejoined  Vivaldi,  earnestly,  do  you  love 
your  master  ? 

Love  my  master !  said  Paulo, resentfully,  with- 
out allowing  Vivaldi  to  finish  his  sentence  ; 
Have  I  not  gone  through  fire  and  water  for 
him  ?  or,  what  is  as  good,  have  I  not  put  my- 
self into  the  Inquisition,  and  all  on  his  account? 
and  now  to  be  asked — Do  I  love  my  master  1  If 
you  believe,  signor,  that  anything  else  made 
me  come  here,  into  these  dismal  holes,  you  are 
quite  entirely  out ;  and  when  they  have  made 
an  end  of  me,  as  I  suppose  they  will  do  before 
all  is  over,  you  will,  perhaps,  think  better  of  me 
than  to  suspect  that  I  came  here  for  my  own 
pleasure. 

All  that  may  be  as  you  say,  Paulo,  replied 
Vivaldi,  coldly,  while  be  with  difficulty  com- 
manded his  tears ;  but  your  immediate  submis- 
sion is  the  only  conduct  that  can  convince  me  of 
the  sincerity  of  your  professions.  I  entreat  you 
to  be  silent 

Entreat  me !  said  Paulo,  O  my  master !  what 
have  I  done  that  it  should  come  to  this  ?  Entreat 
me!  he  repeated,  sobbing. 

You  will  then  give  me  this  proof  of  your  at- 
tachment ?  asked  Vivaldi. 

Do  not  use  such  a  heart-breaking  word  again, 
master,  replied  Paulo,  while  he  dashed  the  tears 
from  his  cheek ;  such  a  heart-breaking  word, 
and  I  will  do  anything. 

You  submit  to  what  I  require,  then,  Paulo  ? 

Ay,  signor,  if — if  it  is  even  to  kneel  at  the 
feet  of  that  devil  of  an  Inquisitor,  yonder. 

I  shall  only  require  you  to  be  silent  replied 
Vivaldi,  and  you  may  then  be  permitted  to  re- 
main near  me. 

Well,  signor,  well ;  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me, 
then,  and  only  just  say  

Not  a  syllable,  Paulo,  interrupted  Vivaldi. 

Only  just  say,  master  -  -  • 

Not  a  word,  I  entreat  you !  added  Vivaldi,  or 
you  will  be  removed  immediately. 

His  removal  does  not  depend  on  that,  said 
one  of  the  officials,  breaking  from  his  watchful 
silence ;  he  must  go,  and  that  without  more  de- 
lay. 

What !  after  I  have  promised  not  to  open  my 
lips?  said  Paulo;  do  you  pretend  to  break  your 
agreement  ? 

There  U  no  pretence,  and  there  u*w  no  agree- 
ment, replied  the  man,  sharply ;  so  obey  directly, 
or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you. 

The  officials  were  provoked,  and  Paulo  be- 
came still  more  enraged  and  clamorous,  till  at 
length  the  uproar  reached  the  tribunal  at  the 
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other  end  of  the  hall,  and  silence  having  been 
commanded,  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the  cause 
of  the  confusion.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
an  order  that  Paulo  should  withdraw  from  Vi- 
valdi; but,  as  at  this  moment  he  feared  no 
greater  evil,  he  gave  his  refusal  to  the  tribunal 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  he  had  done  before  to 
the  officials. 

At  length,  after  much  difficulty,  a  sort  of 
compromise  was  made,  and  Paulo,  being  sooth- 
ed by  his  master  into  some  degree  of  compliance, 
was  suffered  to  remain  within  a  short  distance 
of  him. 

The  business  of  the  trial  soon  after  commen- 
ced. Ansaldo  the  penitentiary  and  Father  Nicola 
appeared  as  witnesses,  as  did  also  the  Roman 
priest,  who  had  assisted  in  taking  the  deposi- 
tions of  the  dying  assassin.  He  had  been  pri- 
vately interrogated,  and  had  given  clear  and  sa- 
tisfactory evidence,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  paper 
poduced  by  Nicola.  Other  witnesses,  also,  had 
been  subpcenaed,  whom  Schedoni  had  no  expec- 
tation of  meeting. 

The  deportment  of  the  confessor,  on  first  en- 
tering the  hall,  was  collected  and  firm  :  it  re- 
mained unchanged  when  the  Roman  priest  was 
brought  forward ;  but  on  the  appearance  of 
another  witness  his  courage  seemed  to  falter. 
Before  this  evidence  was,  however,  called  for, 
the  depositions  of  the  assassin  were  publicly 
read.  They  stated,  with  the  closest  conciseness, 
the  chief  facts,  of  which  the  following  is  a  some- 
what more  dilated  narrative. 

It  appeared,  that  about  the  year  1749,  the 
late  Count  di  Bruno  had  passed  over  into  Greece, 
•  journey  which  his  brother,  the  present  con- 
fessor, having  long  expected,  had  meditated  to 
take  advantage  of.  Though  a  lawless  passion 
had  first  suggested  to  the  dark  mind  of  Sche- 
doni the  atrocious  act,  which  should  destroy  a 
brother,  many  circumstances  and  considerations 
had  conspired  to  urge  him  towards  its  accom- 
plishment. Among  these  was  the  conduct  of 
the  late  Count  towards  himself,  which,  however 
reasonable,  as  it  had  contradicted  his  own  selfish 
gratifications,  and  added  strong  reproof  to  op- 
position, had  excited  his  most  inveterate  hatred. 
Schedoni,  who,  as  a  younger  brother  of  his  fa- 
mily, bore,  at  that  time,  the  title  of  Count  di 
Marinella,  had  dissipated  his  small  patrimony  at 
a  very  early  age;  but,  though  suffering  might 
then  nave  taught  him  prudence,  it  had  only  en- 
couraged him  in  duplicity,  and  rendered  him 
more  eager  to  seek  a  temporary  refuge  in  the 
same  habits  of  extravagance  which  had  led  to  It. 
The  Count  di  Bruno,  though  his  fortune  was 
very  limited,  had  afforded  frequent  supplies  to 
his  brother ;  till,  finding  that  he  was  incorrigi- 
ble, and  that  the  sums,  which  he  himself  spared 
with  difficulty  from  his  family,  were  lavished, 
without  remorse,  by  Marinella,  instead  of  being 
applied,  with  economy,  to  his  support,  he  refused 


farther  aid  than  was  sufficient  for  his  absolute 
necessities. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  candid  mind  to  be- 
lieve how  a  conduct  so  reasonable  could  jwssibly 
excite  hatred  in  any  breast,  or  that  the  power  of 
selfishness  could  so  far  warp  any  understanding, 
as  to  induce  Marinella,  whom  we  will,  in  fu- 
ture, again  call  Schedoni,  to  look  upon  his  bro- 
ther with  detestation,  because  he  had  refuted  to 
ruin  himself  that  his  kinsman  might  revel !  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  Schedoni,  terming  the  neces- 
sary prudence  of  di  Bruno  to  be  meanness  and 
cold  insensibility  to  the  comfort  of  others,  suf- 
fered full  as  much  resentment  towards  him  from 
system,  as  he  did  from  passion,  though  the 
meanness  and  the  insensibility  he  imagined  to 
his  brother's  character  were  not  only  real  traits 
in  his  own,  but  were  displaying  themselves  in 
the  very  arguments  he  urged  against  them. 

The  rancour  thus  excited  was  cherished  by  in- 
numerable circumstances,  and  ripened  by  envy, 
that  meanest  and  most  malignant  of  the  human 
passions ;  by  envy  of  di  Bruno's  blessings,  of  an 
unencumbered  estate,  and  of  a  beautiful  wife, 
he  was  tempted  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  which 
might  transfer  those  blessings  to  himself.  Spa- 
latro,  whom  be  employed  to  this  purpose,  was 
well  known  to  him,  and  he  did  not  fear  to  con- 
fide the  conduct  of  the  crime  to  this  man,  who 
was  to  purchase  a  little  habitation  on  the  re- 
mote shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and,  with  a  certain 
stipend,  to  reside  there.  The  ruinous  dwelling, 
to  which  Ellena  had  been  carried,  as  its  solitary 
situation  suited  Schedoni's  views,  was  taken  for 
him. 

Schedoni,  who  had  good  intelligence  of  all  di 
Bruno's  movements,  acquainted  Spalatro,  from 
time  to  time,  with  his  exact  situation ;  and  it  was 
after  di  Bruno,  on  his  return,  had  crossed  the 
Adriatic,  from  Ragusi  to  Manfredonia,  and  was 
entering  upon  the  woods  of  the  Garganus,  that 
Spalatro,  with  bis  comrade,  overtook  him.  Tbcy 
fired  at  the  Count  and  his  attendants,  who  were 
only  a  valet,  and  a  guide  of  the  country ;  and, 
concealed  among  the  thickets,  they  securely  re- 
peated the  attack.  The  shot  did  not  imme- 
diately succeed,  and  the  Count,  looking  round, 
to  discover  his  enemy,  prepared  to  defend  him- 
self; but  the  firing  was  so  rapidly  sustained,  that, 
at  length,  both  di  Bruno  and  his  servant  fell, 
covered  with  wounds.   The  guide  fled. 

The  unfortunate  travellers  were  buried  by 
their  assassins  on  the  spot ;  but  whether  the 
suspicion,  which  attends  upon  the  consdousnre 
of  guilt,  prompted  Spalatro  to  guard  against 
every  possibility  of  being  betrayed  by  the  ac- 
complice of  his  crime,  or  whatever  was  the  mo- 
tive, he  returned  to  the  forest  alone;  nni, 
shrouded  by  night,  removed  the  bodies  to  a  pit, 
which  he  had  prepared  under  the  flooring  of 
the  house  where  he  lived ;  thus  displacing  all 
proof,  should  his  accomplice  hereafter  point  out 
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to  justice  the  spot  in  which  he  had  assisted  to 

deposit  the  mangled  remains  of  di  Bruno. 

Schedoni  contrived  a  plausible  history  of  the 
shipwreck  of  his  brother  upon  the  Adriatic,  and 
of  the  loss  of  the  whole  crew ;  and,  as  no  persons 
but  the  assassins  were  acquainted  with  the  real 
cause  of  his  death,  the  guide,  who  had  fled,  and 
the  peop le  a  t  th e  on  1  y  to w  n  he  had  passed  through , 
since  he  landed,  being  ignorant  of  the  name  of 
di  Bruno,  there  was  not  any.  circumstance  to  con- 
tradict the  falsehood.  It  was  universally  credit- 
ed, and  even  the  widow  of  the  Count  had,  per- 
haps, never  doubted  its  truth ;  or  if,  after  her 
compelled  marriage  with  Schedoni,  his  conduct 
did  awaken  a  suspicion,  it  was  too  vague  to  pro- 
duce any  serious  consequence. 

During  the  reading  of  Spalatro's  confession, 
and  particularly  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  sur- 
prise and  dismay  of  Schedoni  were  too  powerful 
tor  concealment ;  and  it  was  not  the  least  con- 
siderable part  of  his  wonder,  that  Spalatro  should 
have  come  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  making 
these  depositions;  but  farther  consideration  gave 
him  a  conjecture  of  the  truth. 

The  account,  which  Spalatro  had  given  of  his 
motive  for  this  journey  to  the  priest,  was,  that, 
having  lately  understood  Schedoni  to  be  resident 
at  Rome,  he  had  followed  him  thither,  with  an 
intention  of  relieving  his  conscience  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  own  crimes,  and  a  disclo- 
sure of  Schedoni's.  This,  however,  was  not  ex- 
actly the  fact.  The  design  of  Spalatro  was  to 
extort  money  from  the  guilty  confessor  ;  a  de- 
sign, from  which  the  latter  believed  he  had  pro- 
tected himself,  as  well  as  from  every  other  evil 
consequence,  when  he  misled  his  late  accomplice, 
respecting  his  place  of  residence ;  little  foresee- 
ing that  the  very  artifice,  which  should  send  this 
man  in  search  of  him  to  Rome,  instead  of  Na- 
ples, would  be  the  means  of  bringing  his  crimes 
before  the  public. 

Spalatro  had  followed  the  steps  of  Schedoni  as 
far  as  the  town  at  which  he  slept,  on  the  first 
night  of  his  journey ;  and,  having  there  passed 
him,  had  reached  the  Villa  di  Cambrusca,  when, 
perceiving  the  confessor  approaching,  he  had  ta- 
ken shelter  from  observation,  within  the  ruin. 
The  motive  which  before  made  him  shrink  from 
notice,  had  contributed,  and  still  did  so,  to  a  sus- 
picion that  he  aimed  at  the  life  of  Schedoni,  who, 
in  wounding  him,  believed  he  had  saved  himself 
from  an  assassin.  The  wounds,  however,  of 
Spalatro,  did  not  so  much  disable  him,  but  that 
he  proceeded  towards  Home  from  the  town 
whence  the  parting  road  had  conducted  his  mas- 
ter towards  Naples. 

The  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  performed 
chiefly  on  foot,  in  Spalatro's  wounded  condition, 
occasioned  a  fever,  that  terminated  together  his 
journey  and  his  life ;  and  in  his  last  hours  he 
had  unburdened  his  conscience  by  a  full  con- 
fession of  his  guilt.  The  priest,  who,  on  this 
occasion,  had  been  sent  for,  alarmed  by  the  im- 


portance of  the  confession,  since  it  Implicated  a 
living  person,  called  in  a  friend  as  witness  to 
the  depositions.  This  witness  was  Father  Ni- 
cola, the  former  intimate  of  Schedoni,  and  who 
was  of  a  character  to  rejoice  in  any  discovery, 
which  might  punish  a  man,  from  whose  repeat- 
ed promises  he  had  received  only  severe  disap- 
pointments. 

Schedoni  now  perceived,  that  all  his  designs 
against  Spalatro  had  failed,  and  he  had  medi- 
tated more  than  have  yet  been  fully  disclosed. 
It  may  be  remembered,  that  on  porting  with  the 
peasant,  his  conductor,  the  confessor  gave  him 
a  stiletto  to  defend  him,  as  he  said,  from  the 
attack  of  Spalatro,  in  case  of  encountering  him 
on  the  road.  The  point  of  this  instrument  was 
tipped  with  poison :  so  that  a  scratch  from  it 
was  sufficient  to  inflict  death.  Schedoni  had 
for  many  years  secretly  carried  about  him  such 
an  envenomed  instrument,  for  reasons  known 
only  to  himself.  He  had  hoped,  that,  should 
the  peasant  meet  Spalatro,  and  be  provoked  to 
defend  himself,  this  stiletto  would  terminate 
the  life  of  his  accomplice,  and  relieve  him  from 
all  probability  of  discovery,  since  the  other  as- 
sassin, whom  he  employed,  had  been  dead  se- 
veral years.  The  expedient  failed  in  every  re* 
spect ;  the  peasant  did  not  even  see  Spalatro  ; 
and,  before  he  reached  his  home,  he  luckily 
lost  the  fatal  stiletto,  which,  as  he  had  disco- 
vered himself  to  be  acquainted  with  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  crimes  of  Sche- 
doni, the  confessor  would  have  wished  him  to 
keep,  from  the  chance,  that  he  might  some  time 
injure  himself  in  using  it.  The  poniard,  as  he 
had  no  proper  means  of  fastening  it  to  his  dress, 
had  fallen,  and  was  carried  away  by  the  torrent 
he  was  crossing  at  that  moment. 

But,  if  Schedoni  had  been  shocked  by  the 
confession  of  the  assassin,  his  dismay  was  con- 
siderably greater,  when  a  new  witness  was 
brought  forward,  and  he  perceived  an  ancient 
domestic  of  his  house.  This  man  identified 
Schedoni  for  Ferando  Count  di  Bruno,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  as  a  servant,  after  the  death 
of  the  Count  his  brother.  And  not  only  did  he 
bear  testimony  to  the  person  of  Schedoni,  but 
to  the  death  of  the  Countess,  his  wife.  Gio- 
vanni declared  himself  to  be  one  of  the  domes- 
tics, who  had  assisted  in  conveying  her  to  her 
apartment,  after  ahe  had  been  struck  by  the  po- 
niard of  Schedoni,  and  who  had  afterwards  at- 
tended her  funeral  in  the  church  of  the  Santa 
del  Miracoli,  a  convent  near  the  late  residence 
of  di  Bruno.  He  farther  affirmed,  that  the  phy- 
sicians had  reported  her  death  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  wound  she  had  received,  and  he 
bore  witness  to  the  flight  of  his  master,  previ- 
ous to  the  death  of  the  Countess,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  the  assassination,  and  that  he  had 
never  publicly  appeared  upon  his 
that  period. 

An  Inquisitor  asked,  whether  any 
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had  been  taken  by  the  relations  of  the  deceased 
lady,  toward  a  prosecution  of  the  Count. 

The  witness  replied,  that  a  long  search  had 
been  made  for  the  Count,  for  such  a  purpose, 
but  that  he  had  wholly  eluded  discovery,  and 
that,  of  course,  no  farther  step  had  been  taken 
in  the  affair.  This  reply  appeared  to  occasion 
dissatisfaction ;  the  tribunal  was  silent,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate ;  the  Vicar-general  then  ad- 
dressed the  witness. 

How  can  you  be  certain  that  the  person  now 
before  you,  calling  himself  Father  Schedoni,  is 
the  Count  di  Bruno,  your  former  master,  if  you 
have  never  seen  him  during  the  long  interval 
of  years  you  mention  ? 

Giovanni,  without  hesitation,  answered,  that, 
though  years  had  worn  the  features  of  the  Count, 
he  recollected  them  the  moment  he  beheld  him ; 
and  not  the  Count  only,  but  the  person  of  the 
penitentiary  Ansaldo,  whom  he  had  seen  a  fre- 
quent visitor  at  the  house  of  di  Bruno,  though 
his  appearance,  also,  was  considerably  changed 
by  time,  and  by  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  which 
he  now  wore. 

The  Vicar-general  seemed  still  to  doubt  the 
evidence  of  this  man,  till  Ansaldo  himself,  on 
being  called  upon,  remembered  him  to  have 
been  a  servant  of  the  Count,  though  he  could 
not  identify  the  Count  himself. 

The  Grand  Inquisitor  remarked,  that  it  was 
extraordinary  he  should  recollect  the  face  of  the 
servant,  yet  forget  that  of  the  master,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy.  To 
this  Ansaldo  replied,  that  the  stronger  passions 
of  Schedoni,  together  with  his  particular  habits 
of  life,  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
wrought  a  greater  change  upon  the  features  of 
the  Count  than  the  character  and  circumstan- 
ces of  Giovanni's  could  have  effected  on  his. 

Schedoni,  not  without  reason,  was  appalled 
on  the  appearance  of  this  servant,  whose  farther 
testimony  gave  such  clearness  and  force  to  some 
other  parts  of  the  evidence,  that  the  tribunal 
pronounced  sentence  upon  Schedoni,  as  the 
murderer  of  the  Count  his  brother  ;  and  as  this, 
the  first  charge,  was  sufficient  for  his  condem- 
nation to  death,  they  did  not  proceed  upon  the 
second,  that  which  related  to  his  wife. 

The  emotion  betrayed  by  Schedoni,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  last  witness,  and  during  the 
delivery  of  the  evidence,  disappeared  when  his 
fate  became  certain ;  and  when  the  dreadful  sen- 
tence of  the  law  was  pronounced,  it  made  no 
visible  impression  on  his  mind.  From  that 
moment,  his  firmness  or  his  hardihood  never 
forsook  him. 

Vivaldi,  who  witnessed  this  condemnation, 
appeared  infinitely  more  affected  by  it  than 
himself,  and  though,  in  revealing  the  circum- 
stance of  Father  Nicola's  summons,  which  had 
eventually  led  to  the  discovery  of  Sehedoni's 
crimes,  he  had  not  been  left  a  choice  in  his  con- 
duct, he  felt,  at  this  moment,  as  miserable  as  if 


he  had  actually  borne  witness  against  the  life 
of  a  fellow-being:  what,  then,  would  have 
been  his  feelings,  had  he  been  told  that  this 
Schedoni,  thus  condemned,  was  the  father  of 
Ellena  di  Rosalba  !  But,  whatever  these  might 
be,  he  was  soon  condemned  to  experience  them. 
One  of  the  most  ]x>werful  of  Schedoni's  pas- 
sions appeared  even  in  this  last  scene ;  and  at, 
in  quitting  the  tribunal,  he  passed  near  Vival- 
di, he  uttered  these  few  words — In  me  you 
have  murdered  the  father  of  Ellena  di  Rosal- 
ba! 

Not  with  any  hope  that  the  intercession  of 
Vivaldi,  himself  also  a  prisoner,  could  in  the 
least  mitigate  a  sentence  pronounced  by  the  In- 
quisition, did  he  say  this,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  revenging  himself  for  the  evil  which  Vival- 
di's evidence  had  contributed  to  produce,  and 
inflicting  the  exquisite  misery  such  informa- 
tion must  give.  The  attempt  succeeded  too 
well. 

At  first,  indeed,  Vivaldi  judged  this  to  be  on- 
ly the  desperate  assertion  of  a  man,  who  belie- 
ved his  last  chance  of  escaping  the  rigour  of  the 
law,  to  rest  with  him ;  and,  at  the  mention  of 
Ellena,  forgetting  every  precaution,  he  loudly 
demanded  to  know  her  situation.  Schedoni, 
throwing  upon  him  a  horrible  smile  of  triumph 
and  derision,  was  passing  forward  without  re- 
plying, but  Vivaldi,  unable  to  support  this  state 
of  uncertainty,  asked  permission  of  the  tribunal 
to  converse  for  a  few  moments  with  the  pri- 
soner ;  a  request  which  was  granted  with  ex- 
treme reluctance,  and  only  on  condition  that 
the  conversation  should  be  public 

To  Vivaldi's  questions,  as  to  the  situation  of 
Ellena,  Schedoni  only  replied,  that  she  was  his 
daughter,  and  the  solemnity,  which  accompa- 
nied these  repeated  assertions,  though  it  failed 
to  convince  Vivaldi  of  this  truth,  occasioned 
him  agonizing  doubt  and  apprehension :  but 
when  the  confessor,  perceiving  the  policy  of  dis- 
closing her  place  of  residence  to  Vivaldi,  soften- 
ed from  his  desire  of  vengeance  to  secure  the 
interest  of  his  family,  and  named  the  Santa  del- 
la  Pieta  as  her  present  asylum,  the  joy  of  such 
intelligence  overcame,  for  a  time,  every  other 
consideration. 

To  this  dialogue,  however,  the  officials  put  i 
speedy  conclusion :  Schedoni  was  led  back  to 
his  cell,  and  Vivaldi  was  soon' after  ordered  to 
his  former  close  confinement. 

But  Paulo  became  again  outrageous,  when  be 
was  about  to  be  separated  from  his  master,  till 
the  latter,  having  petitioned  the  tribunal,  that 
his  servant  might  accompany  him  to  his  prison, 
and  received  an  absolute  refusal,  endeavoured 
to  calm  the  violence  of  his  despair.  He  fell  at 
his  master's  feet  and  shed  tears,  but  he  uttered 
no  farther  complaints.  When  he  rose,  he  turn- 
ed his  eyes  in  silence  upon  Vivaldi,  and  they 
seemed  to  say,  Dear  master  !  I  shall  never  sec 
you  more !  and  with  this  sad  expression,  be 
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tontinued  to  gaze  on  him  till  he  had  left  the 


Vivaldi,  notwithstanding  the  various  subjects 
of  his  distress,  could  not  bear  to  meet  the  pite- 
ous looks  of  this  poor  man,  and  he  withdrew 
his  eyes  ;  yet,  at  every  other  step  he  took,  they 
constantly  returned  to  his  faithful  servant,  till 
the  doors  folded  him  from  sight. 

When  he  had  quitted  the  hall,  Vivaldi  plead- 
ed,  however  hopelessly,  to  the  officials,  in  fa- 
vour of  Paulo,  entreating  that  they  would  speak 
to  the  persons  who  kept  guard  over  him,  and 
prevail  with  them  to  shew  him  every  allowable 
indulgence. 

No  indulgence  can  be  allowed  him,  replied  one 
of  the  men,  except  bread  and  water,  and  the  li- 
berty of  walking  in  his  cell. 

No  other  !  said  Vivaldi. 

None,  repeated  the  official.  This  prisoner 
has  been  near  getting  one  of  his  guards  into  a 
scrape  already,  for,  somehow  or  other,  he  so 
talked  him  over,  and  won  upon  him,  (for  he  is 
but  a  young  one  here,)  that  the  man  let  him 
have  a  light,  and  a  pen  and  ink ;  but,  luckily, 
it  was  found  out,  before  any  harm  was  done. 

And  what  became  of  this  honest  fellow  ?  in- 
quired Vivaldi. 

Honest !  he  was  none  so  honest,  either,  sig- 
ner, if  he  could  not  mind  his  duty. 

Was  he  punished,  then  ?  . 

No,  signor,  replied  the  roan,  pausing,  and 
looking  back  upon  the  long  avenue  they  were 
passing,  to  inquire  whether  he  was  observed  to 
hold  this  conversation  with  a  prisoner:  No, 
signer,  be  was  a  younker,  so  they  let  him  off 
for  once,  and  sent  him  to  guard  a  man,  who 
was  not  so  full  of  his  coaxing  ways. 

Paulo  made  him  merry,  perhaps  ?  asked  Vi- 
valdi. What  were  the  coaxing  ways  you  spoke 
of? 

signor !  no !  he  made  him  cry,  and 
that  wa.^  as  bad. 

Indeed  !  said  Vivaldi.  The  man  must  have 
been  here,  then,  a  very  short  time. 

Not  more  than  a  month,  or  so,  signor. 

But  the  coaxing  ways  you  talked  of,  repeated 
Vivaldi,  what  were  they  ? — a  ducat,  or  so  ? 

A  ducat !  exclaimed  the  man,  no !  not  a  7x1- 
oio! 

Are  you  sure  of  that?  cried  Vivaldi,  shrewd- 
ly- 

Av,  sure  enough,  signor.  This  fellow  is  not 
worth  a  ducat  in  the  world ! 

But  his  master  is,  friend,  observed  Vivaldi, 
in  a  very  low  voice,  while  he  put  some  money 
into  his  hand. 

The  officer  made  no  answer,  but  concealed 
the  money,  and  nothing  farther  was  said. 

Vivaldi  had  given  this  as  a  bribe,  to  procure 
some  kindness  for  his  servant,  not  from  any 
consideration  of  himself,  for  his  own  critical 
situation  had  ceased  at  this  time  to  be  a  subject 


of  anxiety  with  him.  His  mind  was  at  present 
strangely  agitated  between  emotions  the  most 
opposite  in  their  nature ;  the  joy,  which  a  dis- 
covery of  Ellena's  safety  inspired,  and  the  hor- 
rible suspicion,  that  Schedoni's  assurances  of  re- 
lationship occasioned.  That  bis  Ellena  was  the 
daughter  of  a  murderer,  that  the  father  of  El- 
lena should  be  brought  to  an  ignominious  death, 
and  that  he  himself,  however  unintentionally, 
should  have  assisted  to  this  event,  were  consi- 
derations almost  too  horrible  to  be  sustained ! 
Vivaldi  sought  refuge  from  them  in  various  con- 
jectures as  to  the  motive,  which  might  have  in- 
duced Schedoni  to  assert  a  falsehood  in  this  in- 
stance ;  but  that  of  revenge  alone  appeared 
plausible ;  and  even  this  surmise  was  weaken- 
ed, when  he  considered  that  the  confessor  bad 
assured  him  of  Ellena's  safety,  an  assurance 
which,  as  Vivaldi  did  not  detect  the  selfish  po- 
licy connected  with  it,  he  believed  Schedoni 
would  not  have  given,  had  his  general  intent 
towards  him  been  malicious.  But  it  was  pos- 
sible, that  this  very  information,  on  which  all 
his  comfort  reposed,  might  be  false,  and  had 
been  given  only  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  the 
anguish  a  discovery  of  the  truth  must  lead  to ! 
With  an  anxiety  so  intense,  as  almost  to  over- 
come his  faculty  of  judging,  he  examined  every 
minute  probability  relative  to  this  point,  and 
concluded  with  believing,  that  Schedoni  had, 
in  this  last  instance  at  least,  spoken  honestly. 

Whether  he  had  done  so  in  his  first  assertion 
was  a  question,  which  had  raised  in  Vivaldi's 
mind  a  tempest  of  conjecture  and  of  horror ;  for, 
while  the  subject  of  it  was  too  astonishing  to  be 
fully  believed,  it  was,  also,  too  dreadful,  not  to 
be  apprehended  even  as  a  possibility. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

O  holy  nun  I  why  Ix-nd  the  mournful  he*d  ? 
Whv  fall  thow  uam  from  li<M  uplift  in  preyer  r 
Why  o'er  thy  pale  cheek  lU-ak  the  feeble  bfusll. 
Then  fade*,  and  leave.  it  wan  as  is  the  lily 


On  winch  a 


While  these  events  were  passing  in  the  pri- 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  Ellena,  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  remained  igno- 
rant of  Schedoni's  arrest,  and  of  Vivaldi's  situa- 
tion. She  understood,  that  the  confessor  was 
preparing  to  acknowledge  ber  for  his  daughter, 
and  believed  that  she  comprehended  also  the 
motive  for  his  absence ;  but,  though  he  had 
forbidden  her  to  expect  a  visit  from  him  till  his 
arrangements  should  be  completed,  he  had  pro- 
mised to  write  in  the  meantime,  and  inform  her 
of  all  the  present  circumstances  of  Vivaldi ;  his 
unexpected  silence  had  excited,  therefore,  ap- 
prehensions as  various,  though  not  so  terrible, 
as  those  which  Vivaldi  had  suttcred  for  her ; 
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nor  did  the  silence  of  Vivaldi  himself  appear 

less  extraordinary. 

His  confinement  must  be  severe  indeed,  said 
the  afflicted  Ellena,  since  he  cannot  relieve  my 
anxiety  by  a  single  line  of  intelligence.  Or,  per- 
haps, harassed  by  unceasing  opposition,  he  has 
submitted  to  the  command  of  his  family,  and 
has  consented  to  forget  me.  Ah !  why  did  I 
leave  the  opportunity  for  that  command  to  his 
family ;  why  did  I  not  enforce  it  myself ! 

Yet,  while  she  uttered  this  self-reproach,  the 
tears  she  shed  contradicted  the  pride  which  had 
suggested  it ;  and  a  conviction  lurking  in  her 
heart,  that  Vivaldi  could  not  so  resign  her,  soon 
dissipated  those  tears.  But  other  conjectures 
recalled  them  ;  it  was  possible  that  he  was  ill — 
that  he  was  dead ! 

In  such  vague  and  gloomy  surmise  her  days 
ssed  away ;  employment  could  no  longer  with* 
aw  her  from  herself,  nor  music,  even  for  a 
moment,  charm  away  the  sense  of  sorrow ;  yet 
she  regularly  partook  of  the  various  occupations 
of  the  nuns ;  and  was  so  far  from  permitting 
herself  to  indulge  in  any  useless  expression  of 
anxiety,  that  she  had  never  once  disclosed  the 
sacred  subject  of  it ;  so  that  though  she  could 
not  assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  she  never  ap- 
peared otherwise  than  tranquil.  Her  most  sooth- 
ing,  yet  perhaps  most  melancholy  hour,  was 
when  about  sun-set  she  could  withdraw,  unno- 
ticed, to  the  terrace  among  the  rocks,  that  over- 
looked the  convent,  and  formed  a  part  of  its  do- 
main. There,  alone  and  relieved  from  all  the 
ceremonial  restraints  of  the  society,  her  very 
thoughts  seemed  more  at  liberty.  As,  from  be- 
neath the  light  foliage  of  the 'acacias,  or  the 
more  majestic  shade  of  the  plane-trees,  that 
waved  their  branches  over  the  many-coloured 
cliffs  of  this  terrace,  Ellena  looked  down  upon 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  bay,  it  brought 
back  to  memory,  in  sad  yet  pleasing  detail,  the 
many  happy  days  she  had  passed  on  those  blue 
waters,  or  on  the  shores,  in  the  society  of  Vi- 
valdi and  her  departed  relative  Biancni ;  and 
every  point  of  the  prospect,  marked  by  such  re- 
membrance, which  the  veiling  distance  stole,  was 
rescued  by  imagination,  and  pictured  by  affec- 
tion in  tints  more  animated  than  those  of  bright- 
est nature. 

One  evening,  Ellena  had  lingered  on  the  ter- 
race later  than  usual.  She  had  watched  the  rays, 
retiring  from  the  highest  points  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  fading  imagery  of  the  lower  scene,  till, 
the  sun  having  sunk  into  the  waves,  all  colour- 
ing was  withdrawn,  except  an  empurpling  and 
reposing  hue,  which  overspread  the  waters  and 
the  heavens,  and  blended  in  soft  confusion  every 
feature  of  the  landscape.  The  roofs  and  slender 
spires  of  the  Santa  della  Pieta,  with  a  single 
tower  of  the  church  rising  loftily  over  every 
Other  part  of  the  buildings  that  composed  the 
convent,  were  fading  fast  from  the  eye ;  but  the 


solemn  tint  that  invested  them,  accorded  so  well 

with  their  style,  that  Ellena  was  unwilling  to  re- 
linquish this  interesting  object.  Suddenly  she 
perceived  through  the  dubious  light  an  un- 
usual number  of  moving  figures  in  the  court  of 
the  great  cloister,  and  listening,  she  fancied  she 
could  distinguish  the  murmuring  of  many  voice*. 
The  white  drapery  of  the  nuns  rendered  them 
conspicuous  as  they  moved,  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble  to  ascertain  who  were  the  individuals  enga- 
ged in  this  bustle.  Presently  the  assemblage  dis- 
persed ;  and  Ellena,  curious  to  understand  the 
occasion  of  what  she  had  observed,  prepared  to 
descend  to  the  convent 

She  had  left  the  terrace,  and  was  about  to  en- 
ter a  long  avenue  of  chesnuts,  that  extended  to 
a  part  of  the  convent,  communicating  immedi- 
ately with  tlie  great  court,  when  she  heard  ap- 
proaching steps,  and,  on  turning  into  the  walk, 
perceived  several  persons  advancing  in  a  shady 
distance.  Among  the  voices,  as  they  drew  near- 
er, she  distinguished  one,  whose  interesting  tone 
engaged  all  her  attention,  and  began  also  to  awa- 
ken memory.  She  listened,  wondered,  doubt- 
ed, hoped,  and  feared !  It  spoke  again !  Ellena 
thought  she  could  not  be  deceived  in  those  ten- 
der accents,  so  full  of  intelligence,  so  expressive 
of  sensibility  and  refinement.  She  proceeded 
with  quicker  steps,  yet  faltered  as  she  drew  near 
the,  group,  and  paused  to  discern  whether  among 
them  was  any  figure,  that  might  accord  with  the 
voice  and  justify  her  hopes. 

The  voice  spoke  again;  it  pronounced  her 
name;  pronounced  it  with  the  tremblings  of 
tenderness  and  impatience,  and  Ellena  scarcely 
dared  to  trust  her  senses,  when  she  beheld  Oli- 
via, the  nun  of  San  Stefano,  in  the  cloisters  of 
the  della  Pieta ! 

Ellena  could  find  no  words  to  express  her  joy 
and  surprise  on  beholding  her  preserver  in  safety, 
and  in  these  quiet  groves ;  but  Olivia  repaid  all 
the  affectionate  caresses  of  her  young  friend,  and, 
while  she  promised  to  explain  the  circumstance 
that  had  led  to  her  present  appearance  here,  she, 
in  her  turn,  made  numerous  inquiries,  relstivc 
to  Ellena's  adventures  after  she  had  quitted  Sen 
Stefano.  They  were  now,  however,  surround- 
ed by  too  many  auditors  to  allow  of  unreserved 
conversation  ;  Ellena,  therefore,  led  the  nun  to 
her  apartment,  and  Olivia  then  explained  her 
reasons  for  having  left  the  convent  of  San  Ste- 
fano, which  were,  indeed,  sufficient  to  justify, 
even  with  the  most  rigid  devotee,  her  conduct 
as  to  the  change.  This  unfortunate  recluse,  it 
appeared,  persecuted  by  the  suspicions  of  the 
Abbess,  who  understood  that  she  had  assisted 
in  the  liberation  of  Ellena,  had  petitioned  the 
bishop  of  her  diocese  for  leave  to  remove  to  the 
Santa  della  Pieta.  The  Abbess  had  not  proof 
to  proceed  formally  against  her,  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  escape  of  a  novice ;  for  though  Jerc- 
nimo  could  have  supplied  the  requisite  evidence, 
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he  was  too  deeply  implicated  in  this  adventure 
to  do  so  without  betraying  his  own  conduct. 
From  bis  having  withheld  such  proof,  it  ap- 
pears, however,  that  accident,  rather  than  design, 
had  occasioned  his  failure  on  the  evening  of 
Ellena's  departure  from  the  monastery.  But, 
though  the  Abbess  had  not  testimony  enough  for 
legal  punishment,  she  was  acquainted  with  cir- 
cumstances sufficient  to  justify  suspicion,  and 
had  both  the  inclination  and  the  power  to  render 
Olivia  very  miserable. 

In  her  choice  of  the  Santa  della  Pieta,  the 
nun  was  influenced  by  many  considerations, 
some  of  which  were  the  consequence  of  conver- 
sations she  had  held  with  Ellena  respecting  the 
state  of  that  society.  Her  design  she  had  been 
unable  to  disclose  to  her  friend,  lest,  by  a  dis- 
covery of  such  correspondence,  the  Abbess  of 
San  Stefano  should  obtain  grounds  on  which  to 
proceed  against  her.  Even  in  her  appeal  to  the 
bishop,  the  utmost  caution  and  secrecy  had  been 
necessary,  till  the  order  for  her  removal,  pro- 
cured not  without  considerable  delay  and  diffi- 
culty, arrived,  and  when  it  came,  the  jealous 
anger  of  the  superior  rendered  an  immediate 
departure  necessary. 

Olivia,  during  many  years,  had  been  unhappy 
in  her  local  circumstances,  but  it  is  probable  she 
would  have  concluded  her  days  within  the  walls 
of  San  Stefano,  had  not  the  aggravated  oppres- 
sion of  the  Abbess  aroused  her  courage  and  ac- 
tivity, and  dissipated  the  despondency  with 
which  severe  misfortune  had  obscured  her  views. 

Ellena  was  particular  in  her  inquiries  whe- 
ther any  person  of  the  monastery  had  suffered 
for  the  assistance  they  had  given  her  ;  but  learn- 
ed that  not  one,  except  Olivia,  had  been  suspect- 
ed of  befriending  her ;  and  then  understood,  that 
the  venerable  friar,  who  had  dared  to  unfasten 
the  gate,  which  restored  her  with  Vivaldi  to  li- 
berty, had  not  been  involved  by  bis  kindness. 

It  is  an  embarrassing  and  rather  an  unusual 
circumstance,  concluded  Olivia,  to  change  one's 
convent;  but  you  perceive  the  strong  reasons 
which  determined  me  upon  a  removal.  I  was, 
however,  perhaps,  the  more  impatient  of  severe 
treatment,  since  you,  my  sister,  had  described 
to  me  the  society  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  and  since 
I  believed  it  possible  that  you  might  form  a  part 
of  it.  When,  on  my  arrival  here,  I  learned  that 
my  wishes  had  not  deceived  me  on  this  point,  I 
was  impatient  to  see  you  once  more,  and  as  soon 
as  the  ceremonies  attending  an  introduction  to 
the  superior  were  over,  I  requested  to  be  con- 
ducted to  you,  and  was  in  search  of  you  when 
we  met  in  the  avenue.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  insist  upon  the  satisfaction  which  this  meet- 
ing gives  me ;  but  you  may  not,  perhaps,  under- 
stand how  much  the  manners  of  our  Lady  Ab- 
bess, and  of  the  sisterhood  in  general,  as  far  as  a 
first  interview  will  allow  roe  to  judge  of  them, 
have  reanimated  me.  The  gloom,  which  has  long 
hung  over  my  prospects,  seems  now  to  open,  and 


a  distant  gleam  promises  to  light  up  the  evening 
of  my  stormy  day. 

Olivia  paused,  and  appeared  to  recollect  her- 
self ;  this  was  the  first  time  she  had  made  so  di- 
rect a  reference  to  her  own  misfortunes ;  and, 
while  Ellena  silently  remarked  it,  and  observed 
the  dejection  which  was  already  stealing  upon 
the  expressive  countenance  of  the  nun,  she  wish- 
ed, yet  feared,  to  lead  her  back  towards  the  sub- 
ject of  them. 

Endeavouring  todismiss  some  painful  remem- 
brance, and  assuming  a  smile  of  languid  gaiety, 
Olivia  said,  Now  that  I  have  related  the  history 
of  my  removal,  and  sufficiently  indulged  my 
egotism,  will  you  let  me  hear  what  adventures 
have  befallen  you,  my  young  friend,  since  the 
melancholy  adieu  you  gave  me  in  the  gardens 
of  San  Stefano. 

This  was  a  task  to  which  Ellena's  spirits, 
though  revived  by  the  presence  of  Olivia,  were 
still  unequal.  Over  the  scenes  of  her  past  dis- 
tress Time  had  not  yet  drawn  his  shadowing 
veil ;  the  colours  were  all  too  fresh  and  garish 
for  the  meek  dejection  of  her  eye,  and  the  sub- 

f'ect  was  too  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
ler  present  anxiety,  to  be  reviewed  without  very 
painful  feelings.  She  therefore  requested  Olivia 
to  spare  her  from  a  detail  of  particulars,  which 
she  could  not  repeat  but  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance ;  and,  scrupulously  observing  the  injunc- 
tion of  Schedoni,  she  merely  mentioned  her  se- 
paration from  Vivaldi  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Celano,  and  that  a  variety  of  distressing  circum- 
stances had  intervened  before  she  could  regain 
the  sanctuary  of  the  della  Pieta. 

Olivia  understood  too  well  the  kind  of  feel- 
ings from  which  Ellena  was  desirous  of  esca- 
ping, willingly  to  subject  her  to  a  renewal  of 
them  ;  and  felt  too  much  generous  compassion 
for  her  sufferings  not  to  endeavour  to  soothe  the 
sense  of  them  by  an  exertion  of  those  delicate 
and  nameless  arts,  which,  while  they  mock  de- 
tection, fascinate  the  weary  spirit  as  by  a  charm 
of  magic. 

The  friends  continued  in  conversation,  till  a 
chime  from  a  chapel  of  the  convent  summoned 
them  to  the  last  vespers ;  and,  when  the  service 
had  concluded,  they  separated  for  the  night. 

With  the  society  of  the  Santa  della  Pieta,  Oli- 
via had  thus  found  an  asylum,  such  as  till  lately 
she  had  never  dared  to  hope  for  ;  but,  though, 
she  frequently  expressed  her  sense  of  this  bless- 
ing, it  was  seldom  without  tears ;  and  Ellena 
observed,  with  some  surprise  and  more  disap- 
pointment, within  a  very  few  days  after  her  ar- 
rival, a  cloud  of  melancholy  spreading  again 
over  her  mind. 

But  a  nearer  interest  soon  withdrew  Ellena's 
attention  from  Olivia,  to  fix  it  upon  Vivaldi ; 
and,  when  she  saw  her  infirm  old  servant,  Bea- 
trice, enter  a  chamber  of  the  convent,  she  anti- 
cipated that  the  knowledge  of  some  extraordi- 
nary, and  probably  unhappy,  event  bad  brough  t 
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her.  She  knew  too  well  the  circumspection  of 
Schedoni  to  believe  that  Beatrice  came  commis- 
sioned from  him  ;  and,  as  the  uncertain  situa- 
tion of  Vivaldi  was  so  constantly  the  subject  of 
her  anxiety,  she  immediately  concluded  that 
her  servant  came  to  announce  some  evil  relative 
to  him.— His  indisposition,  perhaps  his  actual 
confinement  in  the  Inquisition,  which  lately  she 
had  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think  might  not 
have  been  a  mere  menace  to  Vivaldi,  though  it 
had  proved  to  be  no  more  to  herself ;— or  pos- 
sibly she  came  to  tell  of  his  death — his  death 
in  those  prisons !  This  last  was  a  possibility 
that  almost  incapacitated  her  for  inquiring  what 
was  the  errand  of  Beatrice. 

The  old  servant,  trembling  and  wan,  either 
from  the  fatigue  of  her  walk,  or  from  a  con- 
sciousness of  disastrous  intelligence,  seated  her- 
self without  speak  ing,  and  some  momentselapscd 
before  she  could  be  prevailed  with  to  answer 
the  repeated  inquiries  of  Ellena. 

0  signora !  said  she,  at  length  ;  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  walk  up  hill  Buch  a  long  way, 
at  my  age !  Well !  Heaven  protect  you,  I  hope 
you  never  will. 

1  perceive  you  bring  ill  news,  said  Ellena ; 
I  am  prepared  for  it,  and  you  need  not  fear  to 
tell  me  all  you  know. 

Holy  San  Marco !  exclaimed  Beatrice ;  if  death 
be  ill  news,  you  have  guessed  right,  signora,  for 
I  do  bring  news  of  that,  it  is  certain.  How  came 
you,  lady,  to  know  my  errand  ?  They  have  been 
beforehand  with  me,  I  see,  though  I  have  not 
walked  so  fast  up  hill  this  many  a  day,  as  I  have 
now,  to  tell  you  what  has  happened. 

She  8 topped  on  observing  the  changing  coun- 
tenance of  Ellena,  who  tremulously  called  upon 
her  to  explain  what  had  happened — who  was 
dead  ;  ana  entreated  her  to  relate  the  particulars 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

You  said  you  was  prepared,  signora,  said  Bea- 
trice ;  but  your  looks  tell  another  tale — 

What  is  the  event  you  would  disclose  ?  said 
Ellena,  almost  breathless.  When  did  it  hap- 
pen ? — be  brief. 

I  cannot  tell  exactly  when  it  happened,  sig- 
nora, but  it  was  an  own  servant  of  the  Mar- 
chese's  that  I  had  it  from. 

The  Marchese's?  interrupted  Ellena,  in  a 
faltering  voice. 

Ay,  lady,  you  will  say  that  is  pretty  good  au- 
thority. 

Death !  and  in  the  Marchese's  family  I  ex- 
claimed Ellena. 

Yes,  signora,  I  had  it  from  his  own  servant. 
He  was  passing  by  the  garden-gate  just  as  I 
happened  to  be  speaking  to  the  macaroni-man. 
— But  you  are  ill,  lady  ! — 

I  am  very  well,  if  you  will  but  proceed,  re- 
plied-Ellena,  faintly,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  Beatrice,  as  if  they  only  had  power  to  en- 
force her  meaning. 

Well,  dame,  he  says  to  mo,  I  have  not  seen 


you  of  a  long  time.  No,  says  I ;  that  Is  a  great 
grievance,  truly!  for  old  women  now-a-days 
are  not  much  thought  of;  out  of  sight  out  of 
mind  with  them,  now-a-days ! 

I  beseech  you  to  the  purpose,  interrupted  El- 
lena. Whose  death  did  he  announce?  She  had 
not  courage  to  pronounce  Vivaldi's  name. 

You  shall  hear,  signora.  I  saw  be  looked 
in  a  sort  of  a  bustle,  so  I  asked  him  how  all 
did  at  the  Palazzo :  so  he  answers,  Bad  enough, 
Signora  Beatrice ;  have  not  you  heard  ?  Heard, 
says  I,  what  should  I  have  heard  ?  Why,  ?ays 
he,  of  what  has  just  happened  in  our  family. 

0  heavens !  exclaimed  Ellena,  he  is  dead ! 
Vivaldi  is  dead! 

You  shall  bear,  signora,  continued  Beatrice. 
Be  brief!  said  Ellena,  answer  me  simply, 
yes  or  no. 

1  cannot,  till  I  come  to  the  right  place,  sig- 
nora ;  if  you  will  but  have  a  little  patience, 
you  shall  hear  all.  But  if  you  flutter  me  so, 
you  will  put  me  quite  out. 

Grant  me  patience !  said  Ellena,  endeavour- 
ing to  calm  tier  spirits. 

With  that,  signora,  I  asked  him  to  walk  in 
and  rest  himself,  and  tell  me  all  about  it  He 
answered,  he  was  in  a  great  hurry,  and  could 
not  stay  a  moment,  and  a  great  deal  of  that 
sort ;  but  I,  knowing  that  whatever  happened 
in  that  family,  signora,  was  something  to  you, 
would  not  let  him  go  off  so  easily ;  and  so, 
when  I  asked  him  to  refresh  himself  with  a 
glass  of  lemon-ice,  he  forgot  all  his  business  in 
a  minute,  and  we  had  a  long  chat. 

And  Beatrice  might  now  have  continued  her 
circumlocution,  perhaps  as  long  as  she  had 
pleased,  for  Ellena  haa  lost  all  power  to  urge 
inquiry,  and  was  scarcely  sensible  of  what  was 
said.  She  neither  spoke  nor  shed  a  tear  ;  the  one 
image  that  possessed  her  fancy,  the  image  of 
Vivaldi  dead,  seemed  to  hold  all  her  faculties 
as  by  a  spell. 

So  when  I  asked  him,  added  Beatrice,  again 
what  had  happened,  he  was  ready  enough  to 
tell  me  all  about  it.  It  is  near  a  month  ago, 
since  she  first  was  taken ;  the  Marchess  had 
been  

The  Marchess  !  repeated  Ellena,  with  whom 
that  one  word  had  dissolved  the  spell  of  terror— 
the  Marchesa ! 

Yes,  signora,  to  be  sure.  Who  else  did  I  say 
it  was? 

Go  on,  Beatrice ;  the  Marchesa ! — 
What  makes  you  look  so  glad  all  of  a  sud- 
den, signora  ?  I  thought  just  now  you  was 
very  sorry  about  it.  What !  I  warrant  you  was 
thinking  about  ray  young  lord  Vivaldi  r 
Proceed,  said  Ellena. 

Well,  added  Beatrice,  it  was  about  a  month 
ago  that  the  Marchesa  was  first  taken,  conti- 
nued the  varlet.-  She  had  seemed  poorly  • 
long  time,  but  it  was  from  a  conversazione  »t 
the  di  Vogglio  Palazzo,  that  she  came  home  soUL 
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It  to  supposed  she  had  been  long  in  a  bad  state  had  proved  themselves  otherwise ;  and  she 

of  health,  but  nobody  thought  ner  so  near  her  thought  it  highly  probable,  that,  while  undis- 

end,  till  the  doctors  were  called  together;  and  covered  by  his  family,  he  had  been,  and  was 

then  matters  looked  very  bad  indeed.    They  still,  engaged  in  searching  for  the  place  of  her 

found  out  that  she  had  been  dying,  or  as  good,  confinement. 

for  many  years,  though  nobody  else  had  bus*  But  I  was  saying,  proceeded  Beatrice,  what 


pected  it,  and  the  Marchesa's  own  physician  a  bustle  there  was  when  my  lady,  the  Marche- 

was  blamed  for  not  finding  it  out  before.    But  sa,  was  dying.    An  this  Father  Schedoni  was 

he,  added  the  rogue,  had  a  regard  for  my  lady,  not  to  be  found,  another  confessor  was  sent  for, 

He  was  very  obstinate,  too,  for  he  kept  saying  and  shut  up  with  her  for  a  long  time  indeed ! 

almost  to  the  last  there  was  no  danger,  when  And  then  my  Lord  Marchese  was  called  in, 

everybody  else  saw  how  it  was  going.    The  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  deal  going  forward, 

other  doctors  soon  made  their  word?  good,  and  for  my  lord  was  heard  every  now  and  then 

my  lady  died.  by  the  attendants  in  the  anti-chamber,  talking 

And  her  son — said  Ellena,  was  he  with  the  loud,  and  sometimes  my  Lady  Marchesa's  voice 

Marchess  when  she  expired?  was  heard  too,  though  she  was  so  ill !  At  last 

What,  Signor  Vivaldi,  lady  ?  No,  the  signer  all  was  silent,  and  after  some  time  my  lord  came 

was  not  there.  out  of  the  room,  and  he  seemed  very  much  flus- 

That  is  very  extraordinary  !  observed  Elle-  tered,  they  say,  that  is,  very  angry  and  yet  very 

na,  with  emotion.   Did  the  servant  mention  sorrowful.   But  the  confessor  remained  with 

him  ?  my  lady  for  a  long  while  after ;  and,  when  he 

Yes,  signora,  he  said  what  a  sad  thing  it  was  departed,  my  lady  appeared  more  unhappy  than 

that  he  should  be  out  of  the  way  at  that  time,  ever.   She  lived  all  that  night,  and  part  of  the 

and  nobody  know  where.  next  day,  and^  something  seemed  to  he  very 

Are  his  family  then  ignorant  where  he  is  ?  heavy  at  her  heart,  for  she  sometimes  wept,  but 

asked  Ellena,  with  increased  emotion.  oftener  groaned,  and  would  look  so,  that  it  was 

To  be  sure  they  are,  lady,  and  have  been  for  piteous  to  Bee  her.   She  frequently  asked  for 


these  many  weeks.   They  have  heard  nothing    the  Marchese,  and  when  he  came,  the  at 
at  all  of  the  signor,  or  one  Paulo  Mendrieo,  his    ants  were  sent  away,  and  they  held  long  con- 
servant,  though  the  Marchesa's  people  have    ferences  by  themselves.    The  confessor,  also, 

foi 


been  riding  poet  after  them  from  one  end  of  the  was  sent  for  again,  just  at  the  last,  and  they 

kingdom  to  the  other,  all  the  time.  were  all  shut  up  together.  After  this,  my  lady 

Shocked  with  the  conviction  of  a  circumstance,  appeared  more  easy  in  her  mind,  and  not  long 

which  till  lately  she  scarcely  believed  was  pos-  after  she  died. 

aible,  the  imprisonment  of  Vivaldi  in  the  In-  Ellena,  who  had  attended  closely  to  this  little 

quisition,  Ellena  lost  for  a  while  all  power  of  narrative,  was  prevented  for  the  present  from 

farther  inquiry ;  but  Beatrice  proceeded.  asking  the  few  questions  which  it  had  sug- 

The  Lady  Marchesa  seemed  to  lay  something  gestea,  by  the  entrance  of  Olivia,  who,  on  per- 

much  to  heart,  as  the  man  told  me,  and  often  ceiving  a  stranger,  was  retiring,  but  Ellena, 

inquired  for  Signor  Vincentio.  not  considering  these  inquiries  as  important, 

The  Marchesa,  you  are  sure,  then,  was  igno-  prevailed  with  the  nun  to  take  a  chair  at  the 

rant  where  he  was  ?  said  Ellena,  with  new  as-  embroidery  frame  she  had  lately  quitted, 

tonishment  and  perplexity,  as  to  the  person  After  conversing  for  a  few  moments  with  Oli- 

who,  after  betraying  him  into  the  Inquisition,  via,  she  returned  to  a  consideration  of  her  own 

could  yet  have  suffered  her,  though  arrested  at  interests.    The  absence  of  Schedoni  still  ap- 

the  same  time,  to  escape.  peared  to  her  as  something  more  than  acci- 

Yes,  signora,  for  she  wanted  sadly  to  see  him.  dental;  and  though  she  could  not  urge  any 

And  when  she  was  dying,  she  sent  for  her  con-  inquiry  with  Beatrice,  concerning  the  monk  of 

feasor,  one  Father  Schedoni,  I  think  they  call  the  Spirito  Santo,  she  ventured  to  ask  whether 

him,  and   she  had  lately  seen  the  stranger,  who  had  re- 

What  of  him  ?  said  Ellena,  incautiously.  stored  her  to  Altieri,  for  Beatrice  knew  him 

Nothing,  signora,  for  he  could  not  be  found.  only  in  the  character  of  Ellena  s  deliverer. 

Not  be  found !  repeated  Ellena.  No,  signora,  replied  Beatrice,  rather  sharply, 

No,  signora,  not  just  then ;  he  was  confessor,  I  have  never  seen  his  face  since  he  attended 

I  warrant,  to  other  people  besides  the  Marchesa,  you  to  the  villa ;  though,  for  that  matter,  I  did 

and  I  dare  say  they  had  sins  enough  to  confess,  not  see  much  of  it  there ;  and  then  how  he 

so  he  could  not  get  away  in  a  hurry.  contrived  to  let  himself  out  of  the  house  that 

Ellena  recollected  herself  sufficiently  to  ask  night,  without  my  seeing  him,  I  cannot  divine, 

no  farther  of  Schedoni ;  and,  when  she  con  si-  though  I  have  thought  of  it  often  enough  since, 

dered  the  probable  cause  of  Vivaldi's  arrest,  I  am  sure  he  need  not  to  have  been  ashamed  to 

she  was  again  consoled  by  a  belief  that  he  had  have  shewn  his  face  to  me,  for  I  should  only 

not  fallen  into  the  power  of  real  officials,  since  have  blessed  him  for  bringing  you  safe  homo 

the  comrades  of  the  men  who  had  arrested  him,  again. 
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Ellena  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find,  that 
Beatrice  had  noticed  a  circuit)  stance  apparently 
so  trivial,  and  replied,  that  she  had  herself 
opened  the  door  for  her  protector. 

While  Beatrice  spoke,  Olivia  raising  her  eyes 
from  the  embroidery,  had  fixed  them  upon  the 
old  servant,  who  respectfully  withdrew  hers ; 
but  when  the  nun  was  again  engaged  on  her 
work,  she  resumed  her  observation.  Ellena 
fancied  she  perceived  something  extraordinary 
in  this  mutual  examination,  although  the  curio- 
sity of  strangers  towards  each  other  might  have 
accounted  for  it. 

Beatrice  then  received  directions  from  Elle- 
na, as  to  some  drawings  which  she  wished  to 
have  sent  to  the  convent,  and  when  the  servant 
spoke  in  reply,  Olivia  again  raised  her  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  on  her  face  with  intense  curio- 
sity. 

I  certainly  ought  to  know  that  voice,  said  the 
nun,  with  great  emotion,  though  1  dare  not 
judge  from  your  features.  Is  it,— can  it  be 
possible ! — is  it  Beatrice  Olca,  to  whom  I  speak  ? 
So  many  years  have  passed  

Beatrice,  with  equal  surprise,  answered,  It 
is,  signora ;  you  are  right  in  ray  name.  But, 
lady,  who  are  you  that  know  me  ? 

While  she  earnestly  regarded  Olivia,  there 
was  an  expression  of  dismay  in  her  look,  which 
increased  Ellena's  perplexity.  The  nun's  com- 
plexion varied  every  instant,  and  her  words 
failed  when  she  attempted  to  speak.  Beatrice 
meanwhile  exclaimed,  My  eyes  deceive  me  1 
yet  there  is  a  strange  likeness.  Santa  della  Pie- 
ta !  how  it  has  fluttered  me!  my  heart  beats 
still — you  are  so  like  her,  lady,  yet  you  are 
very  different  too. 

Olivia,  whose  regards  were  now  entirely  fixed 
upon  Ellena,  said  in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely 
articulate,  while  her  whole  frame  seemed  sink- 
ing beneath  some  irresistible  feeling,  Tell  me, 
Beatrice,  I  conjure  you,  quickly  say,  who  is 
this  ?— She  pointed  to  Ellena,  and  the  sentence 
died  on  her  lips. 

Beatrice,  wholly  occupied  bv  interests  of  her 
own,  gave  no  reply,  hut  exclaimed,  It  is  in 
truth  the  Lady  Olivia!  It  is  herself!  In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  sacred,  how  came  you  here? 
O !  how  glad  you  must  have  been  to  find  one 
another  out !  She  looked,  still  uasping  with 
astonishment  at  Olivia,  while  Ellena.  unheard, 
repeatedly  inquired  the  meaning  of  her  words, 
and  in  the  next  moment  found  herself  pressed 
to  the  bosom  of  the  nun,  who  seemed  better  to 
have  understood  them,  and  who,  weeping, 
trembling,  and  almost  fainting,  held  her  there 
in  silence. 

Elkna,  after  some  moments  had  thus  passed, 
requested  an  explanation  of  what  she  witnessed, 
and  Beatrice,  at  the  same  time,  demanded  the 
cause  of  all  this  emotion.  For  can  it  be  that  you 
did  not  know  one  another?  she  added. 

What  new  discovery  is  this?  said  Ellena, 


fearfully,  to  the  nun.  It  is  but  lately  that  I  have 
found  my  fatheT !  O,  tell  me  by  what  tender  name 
I  am  to  call  you ! 

Your  father !  exclaimed  Olivia. 

Your  father,  lady  !  echoed  Beatrice. 

Ellena,  betrayed  by  strong  emotion  into  this 
premature  mention  of  Schedoni,  was  embar- 
rassed, and  remained  silent. 

No,  my  child,  said  Olivia,  softening  from 
amazement  into  tones  of  ineffable  sorrow,  while 
she  again  pressed  Ellena  to  her  heart — No !  thy 
father  is  in  the  grave. 

Ellena  no  longer  returned  her  caresses :  sur- 
prise and  doubt  suspended  every  tender  emotion; 
she  gazed  upon  Olivia  with  an  intenseness  that 
partook  ofwildness.  At  length,  she  said,  slowly, 
— It  is  my  mother,  then,  whom  I  see !  When 
will  these  discoveries  end ! 

It  is  your  mother  !  replied  Olivia,  solemnly, 
a  mother's  blessing  rests  with  you  ! 

The  nun  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  agitated 
spirits  of  Ellena,  though  she  was  herself  nearly 
overwhelmed  by  the  various  and  acute  feelings 
this  disclosure  occasioned.  For  a  considerable 
time  they  were  unable  to  speak  but  in  short 
sentences  of  affectionate  exclamation ;  but  joy 
was  evidently  a  more  predominant  feeling  with 
the  parent  than  with  the  child.  When,  however, 
Ellena  could  weep,  she  became  more  tranquil, 
and  by  degrees  was  sensible  of  a  degree  of  hap- 
piness, such  as  she  had  perhaps  never  experi- 
enced. 

Meanwhile  Beatrice  seemed  lost  in  amaze- 
ment mingled  with  fear.  She  expressed  no  plea- 
sure, notwithstanding  the  joy  she  witnessed,  but 
was  uniformly  grave  and  observant. 

Olivia,  when  she  recovered  some  degree  of 
composure,  inquired  for  her  sister  Bianchi.  The 
silence  and  sudden  dejection  of  Elkna  indicated 
the  truth.  On  this  mention  of  her  late  mistress, 
Beatrice  recovered  the  use  of  speech. 

Alas !  lady,  said  the  old  servant,  she  is  now 
where  I  believed  you  were !  and  I  should  as 
soon  have  expected  to  see  my  dear  mistress  here 
as  yourself ! 

Olivia,  though  affected  by  this  intelligence, 
did  not  feel  it  with  the  acuteness  she  would 
have  done  probably  at  any  other  moment.  After 
she  had  indulged  her  tears,  she  added,  that, 
from  the  unusual  silence  of  Bianchi,  she  had 
suspected  the  truth,  and  particularly  since  not 
any  answer  had  been  returned  to  the  letter  6hc 
had  sent  to  Altieri  upon  her  arrival  at  the  Santa 
della  Pieta. 

Alas !  said  Beatrice,  I  wonder  much  my  La<! y 
Abl>ess  failed  to  tell  you  the  sad  news,  for  she 
knew  it  too  well ! — My  dear  mistress  is  buried 
in  the  church  here !  as  for  the  letter,  I  have 
brought  it  with  me  for  Signora  Ellena  to  open. 

The  Lady  Abbess  is  not  informed  of  our  re- 
lationship, replied  Olivia,  and  I  have  particular 
reasons  for  wishing,  that  at  present  she  should 
remain  ignorant  of  it.   Even  you,  my  Elkua, 
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must  appear  only  as  my  friend,  till  some  inqui- 
ries have  been  made,  which  are  essential  to  my 
peace. 

Olivia  required  an  explanation  of  Ellena's 
late  extraordinary  assertion  respecting  her  fa- 
ther, but  this  was  a  request  made  with  emotions 
very  different  from  those  which  hope  or  joy  in- 
spire. Ellena,  believing  that  the  same  circum- 
stances which  had  deceived  herself  during  so 
many  years  as  to  his  death,  had  also  misled 
Olivia,  was  not  surprised  at  die  incredulity  her 
mother  had  shewn,  but  she  was  considerably 
embarrassed  how  to  answer  her  inquiries.  It 
was  now  too  late  to  observe  the  promise  of  se- 
crecy extorted  from  her  by  Schedoni,  the  first 
moments  of  surprise  had  betrayed  her ;  yet, 
while  she  trembled  farther  to  transgress  his  in- 
junction, she  perceived  that  a  full  explanation 
was  now  unavoidable.  And,  since  Ellena  con- 
sidered, that,  as  Schedoni  could  not  have  fore- 
seen her  present  peculiar  situation,  bis  command 
had  no  reference  to  her  mother,  her  scruples  on 
this  head  disappeared,  When,  therefore,  Bea- 
trice had  withdrawn,  Ellena  repeated  her  asser- 
tion, that  her  father  still  lived ;  which,  though 
it  increased  the  amazement  of  Olivia,  did  not 
vanquish  her  incredulity.  Olivia's  tears  flowed 
fast,  while,  in  contradiction  to  this  assurance,  she 
mentioned  the  year  in  which  the  Count  di  Bruno 
died,  with  some  circumstances  relative  to  his 
death ;  which,  however,  as  Ellena  understood 
that  her  mother  had  not  witnessed  it,  she  still 
believed  had  not  happened.  To  confirm  her  late 
assertion,  Ellena  then  related  a  few  particulars 
of  her  second  interview  with  Schedoni,  and,  as 
some  confirmation  that  he  lived,  offered  to  pro- 
duce the  portrait  which  he  had  claimed  as  his 
own.  Olivia,  in  great  agitation,  requested  to  see 
the  miniature,  and  Ellena  left  the  apartment  in 
search  of  it. 

Every  moment  of  her  absence  was  to  Olivia's 
expectation  lengthened  to  an  hour ;  she  paced 
the  room,  listened  for  a  footstep,  endeavoured 
to  tranquillize  her  spirits,  and  still  Ellena  did 
not  return.  Some  strange  mystery  seemed  to 
lurk  in  the  narrative  she  had  just  heard,  which 
she  wished,  yet  dreaded  to  develope ;  and  when 
at  length  Ellena  appeared  with  the  miniature, 
she  took  it  in  trembling  eagerness,  and,  having 
gazed  upon  it  for  an  instant,  her  complexion 
faded,  and  she  fainted. 

Ellena  had  now  no  doubt  respecting  the  truth 
of  Schedoni's  declaration,  and  blamed  herself 
for  not  having  more  gradually  prepared  her  mo- 
ther for  the  knowledge  of  a  circumstance,  which 
she  believed  had  overwhelmed  her  with  joy. 
The  usual  applications,  however,  soon  restored 
Olivia,  who,  when  she  was  again  alone  with  her 
daughter,  desired  to  behold  once  more  the  por- 
trait. Ellena,  attributing  the  strong  emotion 
with  which  she  still  regarded  it  to  surprise,  and 
fear  lest  she  was  admitting  a  fallacious  hope, 
endeavoured  to  comfort  her  by  renewed  assu- 


rances, that  not  only  the  Count  di  Bruno  yet 
existed,  but  that  he  lived  at  this  very  time  in 
Naples,  and  farther,  that  he  would  probably  be 
in  her  presence  within  the  hour. — When  I  quit- 
ted the  room  for  the  miniature,  added  Ellena,  I 
dispatched  a  person  with  a  note,  requesting  to 
see  my  father  immediately,  being  impatient  to 
realiae  the  joy  which  such  a  meeting  between 
my  long-lost  parents  must  occasion. 

In  this  instance  Ellena  had  certainly  suffered 
her  generous  sympathy  to  overcome  her  discre- 
tion ;  for,  though  the  contents  of  the  note  to 
Schedoni  could  not  positively  have  betrayed  him, 
had  he  even  been  in  Naples  at  this  time,  her 
sending  it  to  the  Spirito  Santo,  instead  of  the 
place  which  he  had  appointed  for  his  letters, 
might  have  led  to  a  premature  inquiry  respect- 
ing herself. 

While  Ellena  had  acquainted  Olivia  that 
Schedoni  would  probably  be  with  them  soon,  she 
watched  eagerly  for  the  joyful  surprise  she  ex- 
pected would  appear  on  her  countenance  ;  how 
severe,  then,  was  her  disappointment,  when  only 
terror  and  dismay  were  expressed  there !  ana, 
when  in  the  next  moment  her  mother  uttered 
exclamations  of  distress,  and  even 

If  he  sees  me,  said  Olivia,  I  am  irrecoverably 
lost  J  O  unhappy  Ellena !  your  precipitancy  has 
destroyed  me.  The  original  of  this  portrait  is 
not  the  Count  di  Bruno,  my  dear  lord,  nor  your 
parent,  but  his  brother,  the  cruel  husband 

Olivia  left  the  sentence  unfinished,  as  if  she 
was  betraying  more  than  was  at  present  discreet; 
but  Ellena,  whom  astonishment  had  kept  silent, 
now  entreated  that  she  would  explain  her  words, 
and  the  cause  of  her  distress. 

I  know  not,  said  Olivia,  by  what  means  that 
portrait  has  been  conveyed  to  you ;  but  it  is  the 
resemblance  of  the  Count  Ferando  di  Bruno,  the 

brother  of  my  lord,  and  my  second  husband, 

she  should  have  said,  but  her  lips  refused  to 
honour  him  with  the  title. 

She  paused  and  was  much  affected,  but  pre- 
sently added — 

I  cannot  at  present  explain  the  subject  more 
fully,  for  it  is  to  me  a  very  distressing  one.  Let 
me  rather  consider  the  means  of  avoiding  an  in- 
terview with  di  Bruno,  and  even  of  concealing, 
if  possible,  that  I  exist. 

Olivia  was,  however,  soothed  when  she  under- 
stood that  Ellena  had  not  named  her  in  the  note, 
but  had  merely  desired  to  see  the  confessor  up- 
on a  very  particular  occasion. 

While  they  were  consulting  upon  the  excuse 
it  would  be  necessary  to  form  for  this  imprudent 
summons,  the  messenger  returned  with  the  note 
unopened,  and  with  information,  that  Father 
Schedoni  was  abroad  on  a  pilgrimage ;  which 
was  the  explanation  the  brothers  of  the  Spirito 
Santo  chose  to  give  of  his  absence,  judging  it 
prudent,  for  the  honour  of  their  convent,  to  con- 
ceal his  real  situation. 

Olivia,  thus  relieved  from  her  fears,  consented 
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to  explain  some  points  of  the  subject  so  interest- 
ing to  EUena ;  but  it  was  not  till  several  days 
after  this  discovery*  that  she  could  sufficiently 
command  her  spirits  to  relate  tbe  whole  of  her 
narrative.  The  first  part  of  it  agreed  perfectly 
with  the  account  delivered  in  the  confession  to 
the  penitentiary  Ansaldo ;  that,  which  follows, 
w# lenown  only  to  herself,  her  sister  Bianchi,  a 
physician,  and  one  faithful  servant,  who  had 
been  considerably  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  plan. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  Schedoni  left  his 
house  immediately  after  the  act  which  was  de- 
signed to  be  fatal  to  the  Countess  his  wife,  and 
that  she  was  carried  senseless  to  her  chamber. 
The  wound,  as  appears,  was  not  mortal.  But  the 
atrocity  of  the  intent  determined  her  to  seize  the 
opportunity  thus  offered  by  the  absence  of  Sche- 
doni, and  her  own  peculiar  circumstances,  to 
release  herself  from  his  tyranny,  without  having 
recourse  to  a  court  of  justice,  which  would  have 
covered  with  infamy  the  brother  of  her  first  hus- 
band. She  withdrew,  therefore,  from  his  house 
for  ever,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  three 
persons  before-mentioned,  retired  to  a  remote 
part  of  Italy,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  convent 
of  San  Stefano,  while  at  home  the  report  of  her 
death  was  confirmed  by  a  public  funeral.  Bi- 
anchi remained  for  some  time  after  the  departure 
of  Olivia  in  her  own  residence  near  the  Villa  di 
Bruno,  having  taken  under  her  immediate  care 
the  daughter  of  the  Countess  and  of  the  first 
Count  di  Bruno,  as  well  as  an  infant  daughter 
of  the  second. 

After  some  time  had  elapsed,  Bianchi  with- 
drew with  her  young  charge,  but  not  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  San  Stefano.  The  indulgence 
of  a  mother's  tenderness  was  denied  to  Olivia, 
for  Bianchi  could  not  reside  near  the  convent 
without  subjecting  her  to  the  hazard  of  a  disco- 
very, since  Schedoni,  though  he  now  believed 
the  report  of  her  death,  might  be  led  to  doubt 
it  by  the  conduct  of  Bianchi,  whose  steps  would 
probably  be  observed  by  him.  She  chose  a  re- 
sidence, therefore,  at  a  distance  from  Olivia, 
though  not  yet  at  Altieri.  At  this  period,  El- 
lena  was  not  two  years  old ;  the  daughter  of 
Schedoni  was  scarcely  as  many  months,  and  she 
died  before  the  year  concluded.  It  was  this  his 
child,  for  whom  the  confessor,  who  had  too  well 
concealed  himself  to  permit  Bianchi  to  acquaint 
him  with  her  death,  nad  mistaken  EUena,  and 
to  which  mistake  his  own  portrait,  affirmed  by 
Fllcna  to  be  that  of  her  father,  had  contributed. 
This  miniature  she  had  found  in  the  cabinet 
of  Bianchi  after  her  aunt's  decease,  and,  obser- 
ving it  inscribed  with  the  title  of  Count  di  Bruno, 
she  had  worn  it  with  a  filial  fondness  ever  since 
that  period. 

Bianchi,  when  she  had  acquainted  Ellena  with 
the  secret  of  her  birth,  was  withheld,  both  by 
prudence  and  humanity,  from  intrusting  her 
with  a  knowledge  that  her  mother  lived ;  but 


this,  no  doubt,  was  the-circumstance  she  ap- 
peared so  anxious  to  disclose  on  her  death-bed, 
when  the  suddenness  of  her  disorder  bad  depri- 
ved her  of  the  power.  The  abruptness  of  that 
event  had  thus  contributed  to  keep  the  mother 
and  daughter  unknown  to  each  other,  even  when 
they  afterwards  accidentally  met,  to  which  con- 
cealment the  name  of  Rosalba,  given  to  Ellena 
from  her  infancy  by  Bianchi,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  her  from  discovery  by  her  uncle,  had 
assisted.  Beatrice,  who  was  not  the  domestic 
intrusted  with  the  escape  of  Olivia,  had  believed 
the  report  of  her  death,  and  thus,  though  she 
knew  Ellena  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Countess 
di  Bruno,  she  could  never  nave  been  a  means  of 
discovering  them  to  each  other,  had  it  not  hap- 
pened that  Olivia  recognized  this  ancient  servant 
of  Bianchi  while  Ellena  was  present 

When  Bianchi  came  to  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  she  was  unsuspicious  that 
Schedoni,  who  had  never  been  heard  of  since 
the  night  of  the  assassination,  inhabited  there; 
and  she  so  seldom  left  her  house,  that  it  is  not 
surprising  that  she  should  never  happen  to  meet 
him,  at  least  consciously  ;  for  her  veil  and  the 
monk's  cowl  might  easily  have  concealed  them 
from  each  other  if  they  had  met. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Bi- 
anchi to  disclose  to  Vivaldi  the  family  of  Ellena 
before  their  nuptials  were  solemnized ;  since,  on 
the  evening  of  their  last  conversation,  she  had 
declared,  when  her  spirits  were  exhausted  by 
the  exertion  she  had  made,  that  much  remained 
for  her  to  say,  which  weakness  obliged  her  to 
defer  till  another  opportunity.  Her  unexpected 
death  prevented  any  future  meeting.  That  she 
had  not  sooner  intended  to  make  a  communica- 
tion, which  might  have  removed,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  objection  of  the  Vivaldi  to  a 
connexion  with  Ellena,  aprears  extraordinary, 
till  other  circumstances  of  her  family  than  that 
of  its  nobility  are  considered.  Her  present  indi- 
gence, and  yet  more,  the  guilt  attached  to  an  in- 
dividual of  the  di  Bruno,  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  would  operate  as  a  full  antidote  to  the 
allurement  of  rank,  however  jealous  of  birth 
the  Vivaldi  had  proved  themselves. 

Ferando  di  Bruno  had  contrived,  even  in  tbe 
short  interval  between  the  death  of  his  brother 
and  the  supposed  decease  of  his  wife,  again  to  em- 
barrass his  affairs,  and,  soon  after  his  flight,  the 
income  arising  from  what  remained  of  his  landed 
property  had  been  seized  upon  by  his  creditors, — 
whether  lawfully  or  not,  he  was  then  in  a  situ- 
ation which  did  not  permit  him  to  contest, — and 
Ellena  was  thus  left  wholly  dependent  upon  her 
aunt.  The  small  fortune  of  Bianchi  had  been 
diminished  by  the  assistance  she  afforded  Olivia, 
for  whose  admittance  into  the  convent  of  San 
Stefano  it  had  been  necessary  to  advance  a  con- 
siderable sum  ;  and  her  original  income  »a3# 
afterwards  reduced  by  the  purchase  of  the  Villa 
Altieri.  This  expenditure,  however,  was  not  an 
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imprudent  one,  since  she  preferred  the  comforts 
and  independence  of  a  pleasant  home,  with  in- 
dustry, to  the  indulgence  of  an  indolence  which 
must  nave  confined  her  to  an  inferior  residence ; 
and  was  acquainted  with  the  means  of  making 
this  industry  profitable  without  being  disho- 
nourable. She  excelled  in  many  elegant  and  in- 
genious arts,  and  the  productions  of  her  pencil 
and  needle  were  privately  disposed  of  to  the 
nuns  of  the  Santa  aellaPieta.  When  Ellena  was 
of  an  age  to  assist  her,  she  resigned  much  of  the 
employment  and  the  profit  to  ner  niece,  whose 
genius  having  unfolded  itself,  the  beauty  of  her 
designs,  and  the  elegance  of  her  execution,  both 
in  drawings  and  embroidery,  were  so  highly  va- 
lued by  the  purchasers  at  the  grate  of  the  con- 
vent, that  Bianchi  committed  to  Ellena  altoge- 
ther the  exercise  of  her  art. 

Olivia  meanwhile  had  dedicated  her  life  to 
devotion  in  the  monastery  of  San  Stefano,  a 
choice  which  was  willingly  made,  while  her 
mind  was  yet  softened  by  grief  for  the  death  of 
her  first  lord,  and  weaned  by  the  cruelty  she 
had  afterwards  experienced.  The  first  years  of 
her  retirement  were  passed  in  tranquillity,  ex- 
cept when  the  remembrance  of  her  child,  whom 
she  did  not  dare  to  see  at  the  convent,  awakened 
a  parental  pang.  With  Bianchi  she,  however, 
corresponded  as  regularly  as  opportunity  would 
allow,  and  had  at  least  the  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  the  object  most  dear  to  her  lived,  till, 
within  a  short  period  of  Ellena's  arrival  at  the 
very  asylum  chosen  by  her  mother,  her  appre- 
hensions were  in  some  degree  excited  by  the  un- 
usual silence  of  Bianchi. 

When  Olivia  had  first  seen  Ellena  in  the  cha- 
pel of  San  Stefano,  she  was  struck  with  a  slight 
resemblance  she  bore  to  the  late  Count  di  Bruno, 
and  had  frequently  afterwards  examined  her  fea- 
tures with  a  most  painful  curiosity ;  but,  cir- 
cumstanced as  she  was,  Olivia  could  not  reason- 
ably suspect  the  stranger  to  be  her  daughter. 
Once,  however,  a  sense  of  this  possibility  so  far 
overcame  her  judgment,  as  to  prompt  an  inquiry 
for  the  sirname  of  Ellena ;  but  the  mention  of 
Rosalba  had  checked  all  farther  conjecture. 
What  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  nun 
had  she  been  told,  when  her  generous  compas- 
sion was  assisting  a  stranger  to  escape  from  op- 
pression, that  she  was  preserving  her  own  child ! 
it  may  be  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  vir- 
tues of  Olivia,  exerted  in  a  general  cause,  had 
thus  led  her  unconsciously  to  the  happiness  of 
saving  her  daughter ;  while  the  vices  of  Schedoni 
had  as  unconsciously  urged  him  nearly  to  de- 
stroy his  niece,  and  had  always  been  preventing, 
by  the  means  they  prompted  him  to  employ,  the 
of  his  constant  aim. 


CHAP.  XXXI. 


Those 


h  lately  imil 
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Thk  Marchess  di  Vivaldi,  of  whose  death 
Beatrice  had  given  an  imperfect  account,  struck 
with  remorse  for  the  crime  she  had  meditated 
against  Ellena,  and  with  terror  of  the  punish- 
ment due  to  it,  had  sent,  when  on  her  death- 
bed, for  a  confessor,  to  whom  she  unburthened 
her  conscience,  and  from  whom  she  hoped  to 
receive,  in  return,  an  alleviation  of  her  despair. 
This  confessor  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and 
humanity ;  and,  when  he  fully  understood  the 
story  of  Vivaldi  and  Ellena  di  Rosalba,  he  de- 
clared, that  her  only  hope  of  forgiveness,  both 
for  the  crime  she  had  meditated,  and  the  unde- 
served sufferings  she  had  occasioned,  rested 
upon  her  willingness  to  make  those  now  happy, 
whom  she  had  formerly  rendered  miserable. 
Her  conscience  had  already  given  her  the  same 
lesson ;  snd,  now  that  she  was  sinking  to  that 
grave  which  levels  all  distinctions,  and  had  her 
just  fear  of  retribution  no  longer  opposed  by 
her  pride,  she  became  as  anxious  to  promote 
the  marriage  of  Vivaldi  with  Ellena,  as  she  had 
ever  been  to.  prevent  it.  She  sent,  therefore, 
for  the  Marchese ;  and,  having  made  an  avowal 
of  the  arts  she  had  practised  against  the  peace 
end  reputation  of  Ellena,  without,  however,  con- 
fessing the  full  extent  of  her  intended  crimes, 
she  made  it  her  last  request,  that  he  would 
consent  to  the  happiness  of  his  son. 

The  Marchese,  however,  shocked  as  he  was 
at  this  discovery  of  the  duplicity  and  cruelty  of 
his  wife,  had  neither  her  terror  of  the  future, 
nor  remorse  for  the  past,  to  overcome  his  ob- 
jection to  the  rank  of  Ellena ;  and  he  resisted 
all  her  importunity,  till  the  anguish  of  her 
last  hours  overcame  every  consideration  but  that 
of  a  Hording  her  relief ;  ne  then  gave  a  solemn 

Eromise,  in  the  presence  of  the  confessor,  that 
e  would  no  longer  oppose  the  marriage  of  Vi- 
valdi and  Ellena,  should  the  former  persist  in 
his  attachment  to  her.  This  promise  was  suf- 
ficient for  the  Marchesa,  and  she  died  with  some 
degree  of  resignation.  It  did  not,  however,  ap- 
pear probable,  that  the  Marchese  would  soon 
be  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  engagements  into 
which  he  bad  so  unwillingly  entered,  every  in- 

Jiuiry  after  Vivaldi  having  been  hitherto  lnef- 
ectual. 

During  the  progress  of  this  fruitless  search 
for  his  son,  and  while  the  Marchese  was  al- 
most lamenting  him  as  dead,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Vivaldi  palace  were,  one  night,  aroused  from 
sleep,  by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  great  gate  of 
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the  court.  The  noise  was  so  loud  and  inces- 
sant, that,  before  the  porter  could  obey  the 
summons,  the  Marchese,  whose  apartment 
looked  upon  the  court,  was  alarmed,  and  sent 
an  attendant  from  bis  anti-room,  to  inquire  the 
occasion  of  it. 

Presently  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  first 
anti- chamber,  exclaiming,  I  must  see  my  Lord 
Marchese  directly ;  he  will  not  be  angry  to  be 
waked,  when  he  knows  all  about  it ;  and,  be- 
fore the  Marchese  could  order  that  no  person, 
on  whatever  pretence,  should  be  admitted, 
Paulo,  haggard,  ragged,  and  covered  with  dirt, 
was  in  the  chamber.  HiB  wan  and  affrighted 
countenance,  his  disordered  dress,  and  his  very 
attitude,  as  on  entering  he  half  turned  to  look 
back  upon  the  anti-rooms,  like  one  who,  just 
escaped  from  bondage,  listens  to  the  fancied 
sounds  of  pursuit,  were  altogether  so  striking 
and  terrific,  that  the  Marchese,  anticipating 
some  dreadful  news  of  Vivaldi,  had  scarcely 
power  to  inquire  for  him.  Paulo,  however,  ren- 
dered questions  unnecessary,  for,  without  any 
circumlocution  or  preface,  he  immediately  in- 
formed the  Marchese,  that  the  signor,  his  dear 
master,  was  in  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  at 
Borne,  if,  indeed,  they  had  not  put  an  end  to 
him  before  that  time. 

Yes,  my  lord,  said  Paulo,  I  am  just  got  out  my- 
self, for  they  would  not  let  me  be  with  the  sig- 
nor, so  it  was  of  no  use  to  stay  there  any  longer. 
Yet  it  was  a  hard  matter  with  me  to  go  away, 
and  leave  my  dear  master  within  these  dismal 
walls ;  and  nothing  should  have  persuaded  me 
to  do  so,  but  that  I  hoped,  when  your  lordship 
knew  where  the  signor  was,  you  might  be  able 
to  get  him  out.  But  there  is  not  a  minute  to 
be  lost,  my  lord,  for  when  once  a  gentleman 
has  got  within  the  claws  of  those  Inquisitors, 
there  is  no  knowing  how  soon  they  may  take  it 
in  their  heads  to  tear  him  in  pieces.  Shall  I 
order  horses  for  Borne,  my  lord  ?  I  am  ready 
to  set  off  again  directly. 

The  suddenness  of  such  intelligence,  concern- 
ing an  only  son,  might  have  agitated  stronger 
nerves  than  those  of  the  Marchese ;  and  so  much 
was  he  shocked  by  it,  that  he  could  not  imme- 
diately determine  how  to  proceed,  or  give  any 
answer  to  Paulo's  repeated  questions.  When, 
however,  he  became  sufficiently  recollected 
to  make  farther  inquiry  into  the  situation  of 
Vivaldi,  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  an  im- 
mediate journey ;  but  first  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  consult  with  some  friends,  whose  con- 
nexions at  Rome  might  be  a  means  of  greatly  fa- 
cilitating the  important  purpose  which  led  him 
thither,  and  this  could  not  be  done  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Yet  he  gave  orders  that  pre- 
paration should  he  made  for  his  setting  out  at 
a  moment's  notice ;  and,  having  listened  to  as 
full  an  account  as  Paulo  could  give  of  the  past 
and  present  circumstances  of  Vivaldi,  he  dis-. 


missed  him  to  repose  for  the  remainder  of  the 

night. 

Paulo,  however,  though  much  in  want  of  rest, 
was  in  too  great  an  agitation  of  spirits,  either 
to  seek  or  to  find  it ;  and  the  fear  he  bad  indi- 
cated, on  entering  the  Marchese's  apartment, 
proceeded  from  the  hurry  of  his  mind,  rawer 
than  from  any.  positive  apprehension  of  new  criL 
For  his  liberty  he  was  indebted  to  the  young 
sentinel,  who  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  burn 
removed  from  the  door  of  his  prison,  but  who, 
by  means  of  the  guard,  to  whom  Vivaldi  had 

Sven  money,  as  he  returned  one  night  from 
e  tribunal,  had  since  been  able  to  communi- 
cate with  him.  This  man,  of  a  nature  too  hu- 
mane for  his  situation,  was  become  wretched  in 
it,  and  he  determined  to  escape  from  his  office, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  He  thought  that  to  be  a 
guard  over  prisoners  was  nearly  as  miserable  as 
being  a  prisoner  himself. — I  see  no  difference 
between  them,  said  he,  except  that  the  prisoner 
watches  on  one  side  of  the  door,  and  the  senti- 
nel on  the  other. 

On  this  desire  to  release  himself,  he  conferred 
with  Paulo,  whose  good  nature  and  feeling  heart, 
among  so  many  people  of  a  contrary  character, 
had  won  his  confidence  and  affection,  and  he 
laid  his  plan  of  escape  so  well,  that  it  was 
on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  Paulo's  obsti- 
nacy in  attempting  an  impossibility,  had  nearly 
counteracted  the  whole.  It  went  to  his  heart, 
he  said,  to  leave  his  master  in  prison,  while  he 
himself  was  to  march  off  in  safety,  and  he 
would  run  the  risk  of  his  neck,  rather  than  have 
such  a  deed  upon  his  head.  He  proposed,  there* 
fore,  as  Vivaldi's  guards  were  of  too  ferocious  a 
nature  to  be  tampered  with,  to  scale  a  wall  of 
the  court  into  which  a  grate  of  Vivaldi's  dun- 
geon looked.  But  had  this  lofty  wall  been 
practicable,  the  grate  was  not ;  and  the  attempt 
had  nearly  cost  Paulo  not  only  his  liberty,  but 
bis  life. 

When,  at  length,  he  had  made  his  way 
through  the  perilous  avenues  of  the  prison, 
and  was  fairly  beyond  the  walls,  he  could 
hardly  be  prevailed  upon  by  his  companion  to 
leave  them.  For  near  an  hour  he  wandered  un- 
der their  shade,  weeping  and  exclaiming,  and 
calling  upon  his  dear  master,  at  the  evident  ha- 
zard of  being  retaken ;  and  probably  would 
have  remained  there  much  longer,  had  not  the 
dawn  of  morning  rendered  his  companion  des- 
perate. Just,  however,  as  the  man  Was  forcing 
him  away.  Paulo  fancied  he  distinguished,  by 
the  strengthening  light,  the  roof  of  that  parti- 
cular budding,  in  whose  dungeon  his  master 
was  confined,  and  the  appearance  of  Vivaldi 
himself  could  scarcely  have  occasioned  a  more 
sudden  burst  of  joy ;  succeeded  by  one  of  grief. 
It  is  the  roof,  it  is  the  very  roof !  exclaimed 
Paulo,  vaulting  from  the  ground,  and  clapping 
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hii  hands :  it  is  the  roof,  the  roof !  0  my  master ! 
my  master !  the  roof,  the  roof !  He  continued  al- 
ternately to  exclaim,  My  master !  the  roof!  my 
master!  the  roof !  till  his  companion  began  to  fear 
he  waa  frantic,  while  tears  streamed  down  his 
cheeks,  and  every  look  and  gesture  expressed  the 
most  extravagant  and  whimsical  union  of  joy  and 
sorrow.  At  length,  the  absolute  terror  of  discove- 
ry compelled  his  companion  to  force  him  from 
the  spot ;  when,  having  lost  sight  of  the  building 
which  inclosed  Vivaldi,  he  setoff  for  Naples 
with  a  speed  that  defied  ail  interruption,  and  ar- 
rived there  in  the  condition  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, having  taken  no  sleep,  and  scarcely  any 
sustenance,  since  he  left  the  Inquisition.  Yet, 
in  this  exhausted  state,  the  spirit  of  his  affec- 
tion remained  unbroken,  and  when,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  Marchese  quitted  Naples, 
neither  his  weariness,  nor  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  this  journey  must  expose  him,  could 
prevent  his  attending  him  to  Rome. 

The  rank  of  the  Marchese,  and  the  influence 
he  was  known  to  possess  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
were  circumstances  that  promised  to  have  weight 
with  the  Holy  OMcey  and  to  procure  Vivaldi  a 
speedy  release ;  but  superior  to  these  were  the 
high  connexions  which  the  Count  de  Maro,  the 
friend  of  the  Marchese,  had  in  the  church  of 
Rome. 

The  applications,  however,  which  were  made 
to  the  Inquisitors,  were  not  so  soon  replied  to  as 
the  wishes  of  the  Marchese  had  expected,  and 
he  had  been  above  a  fortnight  in  that  city,  be- 
fore he  was  even  permitted  to  visit  his  son.  In 
this  interview,  affection  predominated  on  both 
sides  over  all  remembrance  of  the  past.  The 
condition  of  Vivaldi,  his  faded  appearance,  to 
which  the  wounds  he  had  received  at  Celano,  and 
from  which  he  was  scarcely  recovered,  had  con- 
tributed ;  and  his  situation  in  a  melancholy  and 
terrible  prison,  were  circumstances  that  a  wakened 
all  the  tenderness  of  the  father ;  his  errors  were 
forgiven,  and  the  Marchese  felt  disposed  to  con- 
sent to  all  that  might  restore  him  to  happiness, 
could  he  but  be  restored  to  liberty. 

Vivaldi,  when  informed  of  his  mother's  death, 
ahed  bitter  tears  of  sorrow  and  remorse,  for  ha- 
ving occasioned  her  so  much  uneasiness.  The 
unreasonableness  of  her  claims  was  forgotten, 
and  her  faults  were  extenuated ;  happily,  in- 
deed, for  his  the  extent  of  her  criminal 
designs  he  had  never  understood ;  and,  when 
he  learned  that  her  dying  request  had  been  in- 
tended to  promote  his  happiness,  the  cruel  con- 
sciousness of  having  interrupted  hers,  occa- 
sioned hira  severe  anguish,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  recollect  her  former  conduct  towards  EUena 
at  San  Stefano,  before  he  could  become  recon- 
ciled to  himself. 


VOL.  X. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 


Voun  in  the  rank*  of  death. 


Near  three  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  Mar- 
chese's  arrival  at  Rome,  and  not  any  decisive 
answer  was  returned  by  the  Inquisition  to  his 
application,  when  he  and  Vivaldi  received,  at 
the  same  time,  a  summons  to  attend  Father  Sche- 
doni  in  his  dungeon.  To  meet  the  man  who 
had  occasioned  so  much  suffering  to  his  family, 
was  extremely  painful  to  the  Marchese,  but  he 
was  not  allowed  to  refuse  the  interview ;  and,  at 
the  hour  appointed,  he  called  at  the  chamber  of 
Vivaldi;  and,  followed  by  two  officials,  they 
passed  on  together  to  that  of  Sehedoni. 

While  they  waited  at  the  door  of  the  prison- 
room  till  the  numerous  bars  and  locks  were  un- 
fastened, the  agitation  which  Vivaldi  had  suf- 
fered, on  receiving  the  summons,  returned  with 
redoubled  force,  now  that  he  was  about  to  be- 
hold, once' more,  that  wretched  man,  who  had 
announced  himself  to  be  the  parent  of  Ellena 
di  Hosalba.  The  Marchese  suffered  emotions  of  a 
different  nature,  and  with  his  reluctance  to  sec 
Sehedoni  was  mingled  a  degree  of  curiosity  as  to 
the  event  which  had  occasioned  this  summons. 

The  door  being  thrown  open,  the  officials  en- 
tered first,  and  the  Marchese  and  Vivaldi,  on 
following,  discovered  the  confessor  lying  on  a 
mattress.  He  did  not  rise  to  receive  txi era.  but, 
as  he  lifted  his  head,  and  bowed  it  in  obeisance, 
his  countenance,  upon  which  the  little  light  ad- 
mitted through  the  triple  grate  of  his  dungeon 
gleamed,  seemed  more  than  usually  ghastly ; 
his  eyes  were  hollow,  and  his  shrunk  features 
appeared  as  if  death  had  already  touched  them. 
Vivaldi,  on  perceiving  him,  groaned  and  averted 
his  face;  but  soon  recovering  a  command  of 
himself,  he  approached  the  mattress. 

The  Marchese,  suppressing  every  expression 
of  resentment  towards  an  enemy,  who  was  re- 
duced to  this  deplorable  condition,  inquired  what 
he  had  to  communicate. 

'Where  is  Father  Nicola  ?  said  Sehedoni  to  an 
official,  without  attending  to  the  question  :  I  do 
not  see  him  here.  Is  he  gone  so  soon,  and  with- 
out having  heard  the  purport  of  my  summons  ? 
Let  him  be  called. 

The  official  spoke  to  a  sentinel,  who  imme- 
diately left  the  chamber. 

Who  are  these  that  surround  me  ?  said  Sehe- 
doni. Who  is  he  that  stands  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  ?  While  he  spoke,  he  bent  his  eyes  on  Vi- 
valdi, who  rested  in  deep  dejection  there,  and 
was  lost  in  thought,  till,  aroused  bjr  Schedoni's 
^  oic©§.  r^^^liocij 
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It  is  I,  Vivaldi ;  I  obey  your  requisition,  and 
inquire  the  purpose  of  it. 

The  Marchese  repeated  the  inquiry.  Sche- 
doni  appeared  to  meditate ;  sometimes  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  Vivaldi  for  an  instant,  and  when 
he  withdrew  them,  he  seemed  to  sink  into  deeper 
though tfulness.  As  he  raised  them  once  again, 
they  assumed  a  singular  expression  of  wildness, 
and  then  settling,  as  if  on  vacancy,  a  sudden 
glare  shot  from  them,  while  he  said — Who  is  he 
that  glides  there  in  the  dusk  ? 

His  eyes  were  directed  beyond  Vivaldi,  who, 
on  turning,  perceived  the  monk,  Father  Nicola, 
passing  behind  him. 

I  am  here,  said  Nicola :  what  do  you  require 
of  me? 

That  you  will  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
what  I  shall  declare,  replied  Schedoni. 

Nicola,  and  an  Inquisitor  who  had  accompa- 
nied him,  immediately  arranged  themselves  on 
one  side  of  the  bed,  while  the  Marchese  sta- 
tioned himself  on  the  other.  Vivaldi  remained 
at  its  foot. 

Schedoni,  after  a  pause,  began  :  That  which 
I  have  to  make  known  relates  to  the  cabal  for- 
merly carried  on  by  him,  the  Father  Nicola,  and 
myself,  against  the  peace  of  an  innocent  young 
woman,  whom,  at  my  instigation,  he  has  basely 
traduced. 

At  these  words,  Nicola  attempted  to  inter- 
rupt the  confessor,  but  Vivaldi  restrained  him. 

Ellena  di  Kosalba  is  known  to  you  ?  coutL- 
sued  Schedoni,  addressing  the  Marchese. 

Vivaldi's  countenance  changed  at  this  abrupt 
mention  of  Ellena,  but  he  remained  silent. 

I  have  heard  of  her,  replied  the  Marchese, 
coldly. 

And  you  have  heard  falsely  of  her,  rejoined 
Schedoni.  Lift  your  eyes,  my  Lord  Marchese, 
and  say,  do  you  not  recollect  that  face  ?  point- 
ing to  Nicola. 

The  Marchese  regarded  the  monk  attentive- 
ly ;  It  is  a  face  not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  he  re- 
plied ;  I  remember  to  have  seen  it  more  thanonce. 

Where  have  you  seen  him,  my  lord  ? 

In  my  own  palace,  at  Naples ;  and  you  your- 
self introduced  him  to  me  there. 

I  did,  replied  Schedoni 

Why,  then,  do  you  now  accuse  him  of  false- 
hood, observed  the  Marchese,  since  you  acknow- 
ledge yourself  to  have  been  the  instigator  of  his 
conduct? 

O  heavens !  said  Vivaldi,  this  monk,  then,  this 
Father  Nicola,  is,  as  I  suspected,  the  slanderer 
of  Ellena  di  Rosalba ! 

Most  true,  rejoined  Schedoni ;  and  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  

And  you  acknowledge  yourself  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  those  infamous  slanders!  passionately 
interrupted  Vivaldi ; — you,  who  but  lately  de- 
clared yourself  to  be  her  father ! 

In  the  instant  that  Vivaldi  had  uttered  this, 


he  became  sensible  of  his  Indiscretion,  for  till 
now  he  had  avoided  informing  the  Marches? 
that  Ellena  had  been  declared  the  daughter  of 
Schedoni.  This  abrupt  disclosure,  and  at  such 
a  moment,  he  immediately  perceived  might  be 
fatal  to  his  hopes.  The  astonishment  of  the 
Marchese,  upon  this  discovery,  cannot  easily  be 
imagined ;  he  looked  at  his  son  for  an  explana- 
tion of  what  he  had  heard,  and  then  with  in- 
creased  detestation  at  the  confessor ;  but  Vi- 
valdi was  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  give  any  ex- 
planation at  this  moment,  and  he  requested  hit 
father  to  suspend  even  his  conjectures,  till  he 
could  converse  with  him  alone. 

The  Marchese  desisted  for  the  present  -from 
farther  inquiry,  but  it  was  obvious  that  his  opi- 
nion and  his  resolution,  respecting  the  marriage 
of  Vivaldi,  were  already  formed. 

You,  then,  are  the  author  of  those  sUnderi! 
repeated  Vivaldi. 

Hear  ine !  cried  Schedoni,  in  a  voice  which 
the  strength  of  his  spirit,  contending  with  the 
feebleness  of  his  condition,  rendered  hollow  and 
terrible — Hear  me  ! 

He  stopped,  unable  to  recover  immediately 
from  the  effect  of  the  exertion  he  had  made.  At 
length,  he  resumed, 

I  have  declared,  and  I  continue  to  declare, 
that  Ellena  di  Rosalba,  as  she  has  been  named, 
for  the  purpose,  I  conjecture,  of  concealing  her 
from  an  unworthy  father,  is  my  daughter ! 

Vivaldi  groaned  in  the  excess  of  his  despair, 
out  made  no  farther  attempt  to  interrupt  Sche- 
doni. The  Marchese  was  not  equally  passive. 
—And  was  it  to  listen  to  a  vindication  of  your 
daughter,  said  he,  that  I  have  been  summoned 
hither  ?  But  let  this  Signora  Rosalba  be  who 
she  may,  of  what  importance  can  it  be -to  me, 
whether  she  be  innocent  or  otherwise? 

Vivaldi,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  forbc#ew> 
express  the  feelings  which  this  sentence  excited- 
It  appeared  to  recall  all  the  spirit  of  Schedoni 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house,  said  the 
confessor,  haughtily,  while  he  half  raised  him- 
self from  his  mattress.  In  me  you  behold  the 
last  of  the  Counts  di  Bruno. 

The  Marchese  smiled  contemptuously. 

Schedoni  proceeded.  I  call  upon  you,  Nico- 
la di  Zarapari,  who  have  declared  yourself,  on 
a  late  occasion,  so  strenuous  for  justice;  I  call 
upon  you  now  to  do  justice  in  this  instance, 
and  to  acknowledge,  before  these  witnesses,  that 
Ellena  di  Rosalba  is  innocent  of  every  circum- 
stance of  misconduct,  which  you  have  formed* 
related  to  the  Marchese  di  Vivaldi ! 

Villain !  do  you  hesitate,  said  Vivaldi  to  Ni- 
cola, to  retract  the  cruel  slanders  which  you 
have  thrown  upon  her  name,  and  which  hat 
been  the  means  of  destroying  her  peace,  per- 
haps for  ever  ?  Do  you  persist  

The  Marchese  interrupted  his  son.— Let  m 
put  an  end  to  the  difficulty,  by  concluding  «* 
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interview:  I  perceive  that  my  presence  has 
been  required  far  a  purpose  that  does  not  con- 
cern me. 

Before  the  confessor  could  reply,  the  Mar- 
chese  had  turned  from  him  to  quit  the  cham- 
ber; but  the  vehemence  of  Vivaldi's  distress 
prevailed  with  him  to  pause,  and  this  allowed 
him  to  understand  from  Schedoni,  that  the  jus- 
tification of  the  innocent  Ellena,  though  it  had 
been  mentioned  first,  as  being  the  object  nearest 
to  his  heart,  was  not  the  only  one  that  had  urged 
him  to  require  this  meeting. 

If  you  consent,  added  Schedoni,  to  listen  to 
the  vindication  of  my  child,  you  shall  after- 
wards perceive,  signer,  that  I,  fallen  though  I 
am,  have  still  been  desirous  of  counteracting,  as 
far  as  remains  for  me,  the  evil  I  have  occa- 
sioned. You  shall  acknowledge,  that  what  I 
then  make  known,  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  repose  of  the  Marchese  di  Vivaldi,  high 
in  influence,  and  haughty  in  prosperity,  as  he 
now  appears. 

The  tatter  part  of  this  assurance  threatened  to 
overcome  the  effect  of  the  first ;  the  pride  of  the 
Marchese  swelled  high  ;  he  took  some  steps  to- 
wards the  door,  but  then  stopped  and  conjec- 
turing that  the  subject,  to  which  Schedoni  al- 
luded, concerned  the  liberation  of  his  son,  he 
consented  to  attend  to  what  Nicola  should  dis- 
close. 

This  monk,  meanwhile,  had  been  balancing 
the  necessity  for  acknowledging  himself  a  slan- 
derer, against  the  possibility  of  avoiding  it ;  and 
it  was  the  resolute  manner  of  Vivaldi,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  guilt  in  this 
instance,  that  made  him  apprehend  the  conse- 
quence of  persisting  in  falsehood,  not  either  re- 
morse of  conscience,  or  the  appeal  of  Schedoni. 
He  acknowledged,  then,  after  considerable  cir- 
cumlocution, in  which  he  contrived  to  defend 
himself,  by  throwing  all  the  odium  of  the  ori- 
ginal design  upon  the  confessor,  that  he  had 
been  prevailed  upon  by  his  arts  to  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  the  Marchese,  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  Ellena  di  Rosalba.    This  avowal  was 
made  upon  oath,  and  Schedoni,  by  the  ques- 
tions he  put  to  him,  was  careful  it  should  be  so 
full  and  circumstantial,  that  even  the  most  pre- 
judiced hearer  must  have  been  convinced  of  its 
truth ;  while  the  most  unfeeling  must  have 
yielded  for  once  to  indignation  against  the  asper- 
ser ,  and  pity  of  the  aspersed.  Its  effect  upon  die 
present  auditors  was  various.  The  Marchese  had 
listened  to  the  whole  explanation  with  an  un- 
tno\  eu  countenance,  uut  wiin  profound  attention. 
Vivaldi  had  remained  in  a  fixed  attitude,  with 
eyes  bent  on  Father  Nicola,  in  such  eager  and 
stern  regard,  as  seemed  to  search  into  his  very 
soul ;  and  when  the  monk  concluded,  a  smile  of 
triumph  ant  joy  lighted  up  his  features,  as  he  look- 
ed upon  the  Marchese,  and  claimed  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  conviction,  that  Ellena  had  been 
calumniated,  The  cold  glance,  which  the  Mar- 


chese returned,  struck  the  impassioned  and  ge- 
nerous Vivaldi  to  the  heart,  who  perceived,  that 
he  was  not  only  totally  indifferent  as  to  the  in- 
justice, which  an  innocent  and  helpless  young 
woman  had  suffered,  but  fancied  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  admit  the  truth,  which  his  judg- 
ment would  no  longer  allow  him  to  reject. 

Schedoni,  meanwhile,  appeared  almost  to 
writhe  under  the  agony,  which  his  mind  in- 
flicted upon  him,  and  it  was  only  by  strong 
effort  that  he  sustained  his  spirit  so  far  as  to  go 
through  with  the  interrogations  he  had  judged 
it  necessary  to  put  to  Nicola.  When  the  sub- 
ject was  finished,  he  sunk  back  on  his  pillow, 
and,  closing  his  eyes,  a  hue  so  pallid,  succeeded 
by  one  so  livid,  overspread  his  features,  that 
Vivaldi  for  an  instant  believed  he  was  dying ; 
and  in  this  supposition  he  was  not  singular,  for 
even  an  official  was  touched  with  the  confessor's 
condition,  and  had  advanced  to  assist  him,  when 
he  unclosed  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  revive. 

The  Marchese,  without  making  any  comment 
upon  the  avowal  of  Father  Nicola,  demanded, 
on  its  conclusion,  the  disclosure  which  Sche- 
doni had  asserted  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  his  peace ;  and  the  latter  now  inquired  of 
a  person  near  him,  whether  a  secretary  of  the 
Inquisition  was  in  the  chamber,  who  he  had  re- 
quested might  attend,  to  take  a  formal  deposi- 
tion of  what  he  should  declare.  He  was  an- 
swered, that  such  a  one  was  already  in  waiting. 
He  then  asked  what  other  persons  were  in  the 
room,  adding,  that  he  would  require  inquisi- 
torial witnesses  to  his  deposition ;  and  was  an- 
swered, that  an  Inquisitor  and  two  officials  were 
present,  and  that  their  evidence  was  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  purpose. 

A  lamp  was  then  called  for  by  the  secretary ; 
but,  as  that  could  not  immediately  be  procured, 
the  torch  of  one  of  the  sentinels  who  watched 
in  the  dark  avenue  without,  was  brought  in  ita 
stead,  and  this  discovered  to  Schedoni  the  va- 
rious figures  assembled  in  his  dusky  chamber, 
and  to  them  the  emaciated  fonn  and  ghastly 
visage  of  the  confessor.  As  Vivaldi  now  beheld 
him  by  the  stronger  light  of  the  torch,  he  again 
fancied  that  death  was  in  his  aspect. 

Every  person  was  now  read  v  for  the  declara- 
tion of  Schedoni ;  but  he  himself  seemed  not 
fully  prepared.  He  remained  for  some  moments 
reclining  on  his  pillow  in  silence,  with  his  eyes 
shut,  while  the  changes  in  his  features  indica- 
ted the  strong  emotions  of  his  mind.  Then,  as 
if  by  a  violent  effort,  he  half  raised  himself,  and 
made  an  ample  confession  of  the  arts  he  had 
practised  against  Vivaldi.  He  declared  himself 
to  be  the  anonymous  accuser,  who  had  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  by  the  Holy  Office,  and  that 
the  charge  of  heresy,  which  he  had  brought 
against  him,  was  false  and  malicious. 

At  the  moment  when  Vivaldi  received  this 
confirmation  of  his  suspicions,  as  to  the  identi- 
ty of  his  accuser,  he  discovered  more  fully  that 
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the  charge  was  not  what  had  been  stated  to  him 
at  the  chapel  of  San  Sebastian,  in  which  EUena 
waa.implicatcd ;  and  he  demanded  an  explana- 
tion of  this  circumstance.  Schedoni  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  persons  who  had  there  arrested 
him,  were  not  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
that  the  instrument  of  arrest,  containing  the 
charge  of  elopement  with  a  nun,  was  forged  by 
himself,  for  the  purpose  of  empowering  the  ruf- 
fians to  carry  off  Ellena,  without  opposition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  convent  m  which 
6he  was  then  lodged. 

To  Vivaldi's  inquiry,  why  it  had  been  though  t 
necessary  to  employ  stratagem  in  the  removal 
of  Ellen  a,  since,  if  Schedoni  had  only  claimed 
her  for  his  daughter,  he  might  have  removed 
her  without  any,  the  confessor  replied,  that  he 
was  then  ignorant  of  the  relationship,  which 
existed  between  them.  But  to  the  farther  in- 
quiries, with  what  design,  and  whither,  Ellena 
had  been  removed,  and  the  means  by  which  he 
had  discovered  her  to  be  his  daughter,  Schedo- 
ni was  silent ;  and  he  sunk  back,  overwhelmed 
by  the  recollections  they  awakened. 

The  depositions  of  Schedoni  having  been  taken 
down  by  the  secretary,  were  formally  signed  by 
the  Inquisitor  and  the  officials  present :  and  Vi- 
valdi thus  saw  his  innocence  vindicated  by  the 
very  man  who  had  thrown  him  among  the  perils 
of  the  Inquisition.  But  the  near  prospect  of  re- 
lease now  before  him  failed  to  affect  nim  with 
joy,  while  he  understood  that  Ellena  was  the 
daughter  of  Schedoni,  the  child  of  a  murderer, 
whom  he  himself  had  been  in  some  degree  in- 
strumental in  bringing  to  a  dreadful  and  igno- 
minious death.  Still,  nowever,  willing  to  hope 
that  Schedoni  had  not  spoken  the  truth  concern- 
ing his  relationship  to  Ellena,  he  claimed,  in 
consideration  of  the  affection  he  had  so  long 
cherished  for  her,  a  full  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  discovery  of  her 
family. 

At  this  public  avowal  of  his  attachment,  a 
haughty  impatience  appeared  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Marchese,  who  forbade  him  to  make 
farther  inquiry  on  the  subject,  and  was  imme- 
diately retiring  from  the  chamber. 

My  presence  is  no  longer  necessary,  he  add- 
ed ;  the  prisoner  has  concluded  the  only  detail, 
which  I  could  be  interested  to  hear  from  him  ; 
and,  in  consideration  of  the  confession  he  has 
made  as  to  the  innocence  of  my  son,  I  pardon 
him  the  suffering  which  his  false  charge  has 
occasioned  to  me  and  my  family.  The  paper 
containing  bis  depositions  is  given  to  your  re- 
sponsibility, holy  father,  addressing  the  Inqui- 
sitor; and  you  are  required  to  lay  it  upon  the 
table  of  the  Holy  Office,  that  the  innocence  of 
Vincentio  di  Vivaldi  may  appear,  and  that  he 
may  be  released  from  these  prisons  without  far- 
ther delay.  But  first,  I  demand  a  copy  of  those 
declarations,  and  that  the  copy  also  shall  be  sign- 
ed by  the  present  witnesses. 

6 


The  secretary  was  now  bidden  to  copy  tlieni . 
and,  while  the  Marchese  waited  to  receive  the 
paper,  (for  he  would  not  leave  the  chamber  nu 
he  had  secured  it,)  Vivaldi  was  urging  his  claim 
for  an  explanation,  respecting  the  family  of  El- 
lena, with  unconquerable  perseverance.  Sche- 
doni, no  longer  permitted  to  evade  the  inquiry, 
could  not,  however,  give  a  circumstantial  ex- 
planation, without  partly  disclosing,  also,  tbe 
fatal  designs,  which  had  been  meditated  by  him 
and  the  late  Marchess  di  Vivaldi,  of  whose 
death  he  was  ignorant ;  he  related,  therefore, 
little  more  respecting  Ellena,  than  that  a  por- 
trait, which  she  wore  as  being  her  father's,  had 
first  led  to  the  discovery  of  her  family. 

While  the  confessor  had  been  giving  this  brief 
explanation,  Nicola,  who  was  somewhat  with- 
drawn from  the  circle,  stood  gazing  at  him  with 
the  malignity  of  a  demon.    His  glowing  eyes 
j  ust  appeared  under  the  edge  of  his  cowl,  while, 
rolled  up  in  his  dark  drapery,  the  lower  fea- 
tures of  nis  face  were  muffled  ;  but  the  inter- 
mediate part  of  his  countenance,  receiving  the 
full  glare  of  the  torch,  displayed  all  its  speaking 
and  terrific  lines.   Vivaldi,  as  his  eye  glan- 
ced upon  him,  saw  again  the  very  monk  of  Pi- 
luzzi,  and  he  thought  he  beheld  also  a  man  ca- 
pable of  the  very  crimes  of  which  he  had  accu- 
sed Schedoni.   At  this  instant,  he  remembered 
the  dreadful  garment  that  had  been  discovered 
in  a  dungeon  of  the  fortress  ;  and,  yet  more,  he 
remembered  the  extraordinary  circumstances  at- 
tending the  death  of  Bianchi,  together  with  the 
immediate  knowledge  which  the  monk  had  dis- 
played of  that  event.    Vivaldi's  suspicions,  re- 
specting the  cause  of  her  death,  being  thus  re- 
vived,he  determined  to  obtain,  if  possible,  either 
a  relief  from,  or  a  confirmation  of,  them  ;  anil 
he  solemnly  called  upon  Schedoni,  who,  already 
condemned^  to  die,  had  no  longer  anything  to 
fear  from  a  disclosure  of  the  truth,  whatever  it 
might  be,  to  declare  all  that  he  knew  on  the 
subject.   As  he  did  so,  he  looked  at  Nicola,  to 
observe  the  effect  of  this  demand,  whose  coun- 
tenance was,  however,  now  so  much  shrouded, 
that  little  of  its  expression  could  be  seen ;  but 
Vivaldi  remarked,  that,  while  he  had  spoken,  the 
monk  drew  his  garment  closer  over  the  low* 
part  of  his  face,  and  that  he  had  immediately 
turned  his  eyes  from  him  upon  the  confessor- 
With  most  solemn  protestations,  Schedoni  de- 
clared himself  to  be  both  innocent  and  ignorant 
of  the  cause  of  Bianchi 'g  death. 

Vivaldi  then  demanded  by  what  means  his 
agent,  Nicola,  had  obtained  such  immediate  in- 
formation, as  the  warning  he  had  delivered 
Paluzsi  proved  him  to  have,  of  an  event,  in 
which  it  appeared  that  he  could  be  so  little  in- 
terested ;  and  why  that  warning  had  been  given 
Nicola  did  not  attempt  to  anticipate  the  reply 
of  Schedoni,  who,  after  a  momentary  silence, 
said,  That  warning,  young  man,  was  given  W 
deter  you  from  visiting  Altieri,  as  was  every  or- 
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cumstance  of  advice,  or  intelligence,  which  you 
received  beneath  the  arch  of  Paluzzi. 

Father,  replied  Vivaldi,  you  have  never  loved, 
or  you  would  have  spared  yourself  the  practice 
of  artifices  so  ineffectual  to  mislead,  or  to  con- 
quer, a  lover.  Did  you  believe  that  an  anony- 
mous adviser  could  have  more  influence  with 
me  than  ray  affection,  or  that  I  could  be  terri- 
fied by  such  stratagems  into  a  renunciation  of 
its  object? 

I  believed,  rejoined  the  confessor,  that  the 
disinterested  advice  of  a  stranger  might  have 
6ome  weight  with  you ;  but  I  trusted  more  to 
the  impression  of  awe,  which  the  conduct  and 
seeming  foreknowledge  of  that  stranger  were 
adapted  to  inspire  in  a  mind  like  yours ;  and  I 
thus  endeavoured  to  avail  myself  of  your  pre- 
vailing weakness. 

And  what  do  you  term  my  prevailing  weak- 
ness ?  said  Vivaldi,  blushing. 

A  suceptibility,  which  renders  you  especially 
liable  to  superstition,  replied  Schedoni. 

What !  does  a  monk  call  superstition  a  weak- 
ness ?  rejoined  Vivaldi.  But  grant  he  does,  on 
what  occasion  have  I  betrayed  such  weakness  ? 

Have  you  forgotten  a  conversation  which  I 
once  held  with  you  on  invisible  spirits  ? 

As  he  asked  this,  Vivaldi  was  struck  with  the 
tone  of  his  voice ;  he  thought  it  was  different 
from  what  he  had  remembered  to  have  heard 
from  him  ;  and  he  looked  at  Schedoni  more  in- 
tently, that  he  might  be  certain  it  was  he  who 
had  spoken.  The  confessor's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him,  and  he  repeated  slowly,  in  the  same 
tone,  Have  you  forgotten  ? 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  conversation  to  which 
you  allude,  replied  Vivaldi,  and  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  then  disclosed  any  opinion  that 
may  justify  your  assertion. 

The  opinions  you  avowed  were  rational,  said 
Schedoni,  but  the  ardour  of  your  imagination 
was  apparent ;  and  what  ardent  imagination  ever 
was  contented  to  trust  to  plain  reasoning,  or  to 
the  evidence  of  the  senses?  It  may  not  willing- 
ly confine  itself  to  the  dull  truths  of  this  earth, 
but,  eager  to  expand  its  faculties,  to  fill  its  ca- 
pacity, and  to  experience  its  own  peculiar  de- 
lights, soars  after  new  wonders  into  a  world  of 
its  own ! 

Vivaldi  blushed  at  this  reproof,  now  consci- 
ous of  its  justness  ;  and  was  surprised,  that  Sche- 
doni should  so  well  have  understood  the  nature 
of  his  mind,  while  he  himself,  with  whom  con- 
jecture had  never  assumed  the  stability  of  opi- 
nion, on  the  subject  to  which  the  confessor  al- 
luded, had  been  ignorant  even  of  its  propensi- 
ties. 

I  acknowledge  the  truth  of  your  remark,  said 
Vivaldi,  as  far  as  it  concerns  myself.  I  have, 
however,  inquiries  to  make  on  a  point  less  ab- 
stracted, .and  towards  explaining  which  the  evi- 
dence of  iny  senses  themselves  has  done  little. 
To  whom  belonged  the  bloody  garments  I  found 


in  the  dungeon  of  Paluzzi,  and  what  became  of 
the  person,  to  whom  they  had  pertained  ? 

Consternation  appeared  for  an  instant  on  the 
features  of  Schedoni.  What  garments  ?  said  he. 

They  appeared  to  be  those  of  a  person  who 
had  died  by  violence,  replied  Vivaldi,  and  they 
were  discovered  in  a  place  frequented  by  your 
avowed  agent,  Nicola,  the  monk. 

As  he  concluded  the  sentence,  Vivaldi  looked 
at  Nicola,  upon  whom  the  attention  of  every 
person  present  was  now  directed. 

They  were  my  own,  said  this  monk. 

Your  own !  and  in  that  condition  !  exclaimed 
Vivaldi.   They  were  covered  with  gore  1 

They  were  my  own,  repeated  Nicola.  For 
their  condition,  I  have  to  thank  you, — the  wound 
your  pistol  gave  me  occasioned  it. 

Vivaldi  was  astonished  by  this  apparent  sub- 
terfuge. I  had  no  pistol,  he  rejoined ;  my  sword 
was  ray  only  weapon  ! 

Pause  a  moment,  said  the  monk. 

I  repeat  that  I  had  no  fire-arms,  replied  Vi- 
valdi. 

I  appeal  to  Father  Schedoni,  rejoined  Nicola, 
whether  I  was  not  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot. 

To  me  you  have  no  longer  any  right  of  ap- 
peal, said  Schedoni.  Why  should  I  save  you 
from  suspicions,  that  may  bring  you  to  a  state 
like  this,  to  which  you  have  reduced  me ! — 
Your  crimes  have  reduced  you  to  it,  replied  Ni- 
cola ;  I  have  only  done  my  duty,  and  that  which 
another  person  could  have  effected  without  my 
aid — the  priest,  to  whom  Spalatro  made  his  last 
confession. 

It  is,  however,  a  duty  of  such  a  kind,  obser- 
ved Vivaldi,  as  I  would  not  willingly  have  upoa 
my  conscience.  You  have  betrayed  the  life  of 
your  former  friend,  and  have  compelled  me  to. 
assist  in  the  destruction  of  a  fellow  being. 

You,  like  me,  have  assisted  to  destroy  a  de- 
stroyer, replied  the  monk.  He  has  taken  life, 
and  deserves,  therefore,  to  lose  it.  If,  however, 
it  will  afford  you  consolation  to  know,  that  you 
have  not  materially  assisted  in  his  destruction, 
I  will  hereafter  give  you  proof  for  this  assu- 
rance. There  were  other  means  of  shewing, 
that  Schedoni  was  the  Count  di  Bruno,  than 
the  testimony  of  Ansaldo,  though  I  was  igno- 
rant of  them,  when  I  bade  you  summon  the 
penitentiary. 

If  you  had  sooner  avowed  this,  said  Vivaldi, 
the  assertion  would  have  been  more  plausible. 
Now,  I  can  only  understand  that  it  is  designed 
to  win  my  silence,  and  prevent  my  retorting 
upon  you  your  own  maxim — that  he  who  has 
taken  the  life  of  another,  deserves  to  lose  his 
own. — To  whom  did  those  bloody  garments  be-  , 
long? 

To  myself,  I  repeat,  replied  Nicola.  Sche- 
doni can  bear  testimony  that  I  received  at  Pa- 
luzzi a  pistol-wound. 

Impossible !  said  Vivaldi ;  I  was  armed  only 
with  my  sword  ! 
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Yon  had  a  companion,  observed  the  monk ; 
had  not  he  fire-arms  ? 

Vivaldi,  after  a  momentary  consideration,  re- 
collected that  Paulo  had  pistols,  and  that  he 
had  fired  one  beneath  the  arch  of  Paluzzi,  on 
the  first  alarm  occasioned  by  the  stranger's 
voice.  He  immediately  acknowledged  the  re- 
collection.— But  I  heard  no  groan,  no  symptom 
of  distress,  he  added.  Besides,  the  garments 
were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot 
where  the  pistol  was  fired.  How  could  a  per- 
son, so  severely  wounded  as  those  garments  in- 
dicated, have  silently  withdrawn  to  a  remote 
dungeon,  or  having  done  so,  is  it  probable  he 
would  have  thrown  aside  his  dress  r 

All  that  is  nevertheless  true,  replied  Nicola. 
My  resolution  enabled  me  to  stifle  the  expres- 
sion of  my  anguish ;  I  withdrew  to  the  interior 
of  the  ruin,  to  escape  from  you,  but  you  pur- 
sued me  even  to  the  dungeon,  where  I  threw 
off  my  discoloured  vestments,  in  which  I  dared 
not  return  to  my  convent,  and  departed  by  a 
way  which  all  your  ingenuity  roiled  to  disco- 
ver. The  people,  who  were  already  in  the  fort, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  confine  you  and 
your  servant,  during  the  night  on  which  Sig- 
nora  Kosalba  was  taken  from  Altieri,  procured 
me  another  habit  and  relief  for  my  wound.  But, 
though  I  was  unseen  by  you  during  the  night, 
I  was  not  entirely  unheard,  for  my  groans 
reached  you  more  than  once  from  an  adjoining 
chamber,  and  my  companions  were  entertained 
with  the  alarm,  which  your  servant  testified. — 
Are  you  now  convinced? 

The  groans  were  clearly  remembered  by  Vi- 
valdi, and  many  other  circumstances  of  Nicola's 
narration  accorded  so  well  with  others,  which 
he  recollected  to  have  occurred  on  the  night  al- 
luded to,  that  he  had  no  longer  a  doubt  of  its 
veracity.  The  suddenness  of  Bianchi's  death, 
however,  still  unchanged  his  suspicions  as  to  its 
cause;  yet  Schedoni  had  declared  not  only  his 
ignorance,  but  his  innocence  of  this  cause,  which, 
it  appeared  from  his  unwillingness  to  give  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  his  agent,  he  would  not  have 
affirmed,  had  he  been  conscious  that  the  monk 
was  in  any  degree  guilty  in  this  instance.  That 
Nicola  could  have  no  inducement  for  attempt- 
ing the  life  of  Bianchi,  other  than  a  reward  of- 
fered him  by  Schedoni,  was  clear ,  and  Vivaldi, 
after  more  fully  considering  these  circumstan- 
ces, became  convinced,  that  her  death  was  in 
consequence  of  some  incident  of  natural  decay. 

While  this  conversation  was  passing,  the  Mar- 
chese,  impatient  to  put  a  conclusion  to  it,  and 
to  leave  the  chamber,  repeatedly  urged  the  se- 
cretary to  dispatch  ;  and,  while  he  now  earnestly 
renewed  his  request,  another  voice  answered  for 
the  secretary,  that  he  had  nearly  concluded. 
Vivaldi  thought  that  he  had  heard  the  voice  on 
some  former  occasion,  and,  on  turning  his  eyes 
upon  the  person  who  had  spoken,  discovered  the 
stranger  to  be  the  same  who  had  first  visited 


him  in  prison.  Perceiving  by  his  dress  that  h« 

was  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  Vivaldi  now 
understood  too  well  the  purport  of  his  former 
visit,  and  that  he  had  come  with  a  design  to  be- 
tray him,  by  affected  sympathy,  into  a  confession 
of  some  heretical  opinions.  Similar  instances  of 
treachery  Vivaldi  had  heard  were  frequently 
practised  upon  accused  persons,  but  he  had  ne- 
ver fully  believed  such  cruelty  possible  till  now, 
that  it  had  been  attempted  towards  himself. 

The  visit  of  this  person  bringing  to  his  recol- 
lection the  subsequent  one  he  had  received  from 
Nicola,  Vivaldi  inquired,  whether  the  sentinels 
had  really  admitted  him  to  his  cell,  or  he  had 
entered  it  by  other  means ;  a  question  to  which 
the  monk  was  silent ;  but  the  smile  on  his  fea- 
tures, if  so  strange  an  expression  deserved  to  be 
called  a  smile,  seemed  to  reply,  Do  you  believe 
that  f,  a  servant  of  the  Inquisition,  will  betray 
its  secrets  ? 

Vivaldi,  however,  urged  the  inquiry,  for  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  guard,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  faithful  to  their  office,  had  escaped 
the  punishment  that  was  threatened. 

They  were  honest,  replied  Nicola ;  seek  no 
farther. 

Are  the  tribunal  convinced  of  their  integri  ty  > 
Nicola  smiled  again  in  derision,  and  replied, 

They  never  doubted  it. 

How !  said  Vivaldi.  Why  were  these  men  pat 

under  arrest,  if  their  faithfulness  was  not  even 

suspected  ? 

Be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  which  expe- 
rience has  given  you  of  the  secrets  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, rephed  Nicola,  solemnly ;  seek  to  know 
no  more  f 

It  has  terrible  secrets !  said  Schedoni,  who 
had  been  long  silent.  Know,  young  man,  that 
almost  every  cell  of  every  prisoner  has  a  con- 
cealed entrance,  by  which  the  ministers  of  death 
may  pass  unnoticed  to  their  victims.  This  Ni- 
cola is  now  one  of  those  dreadful  summon  ere, 
and  is  acquainted  with  all  the  secret  avenues 
that  lead  to  murder. 

Vivaldi  shrunk  from  Nicola  in  horror,  and 
Schedoni  paused ;  but  while  he  had  spoken,  Vi- 
valdi had  again  noticed  the  extraordinary  change 
in  his  voice,  and  shuddered  at  its  sound  no  lea 
than  at  the  information  it  had  given.  Nicola  vas 
silent ;  but  his  terrible  eyes  were  fixed  in  Ten- 
geance  on  Schedoni. 

His  office  has  been  short,  resumed  the  confes- 
sor, turning  his  heavy  eyes  upon  Nicola,  and  his 
task  is  almost  done !  As  he  pronounced  the  last 
words,  his  voice  faltered,  but  they  were  heard 
by  the  monk,  who,  drawing  nearer  to  the  bed, 
demanded  an  explanation  of  them.  A  ghastly 
smile  triumphed  in  the  features  of  Schedoni ; 
Fear  not  but  that  an  explanation  will  come  fall 
soon,  said  he. 

Nicola  fixed  himself  before  the  confessor,  and 
bent  his  brows  upon  him  as  if  he  would  hays 
searched  into  his  very  soul.  When  Vivaldi  again 
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looked  at  Schedoni,  he  was  shocked  on  observing 
the  sadden  alteration  in  his  countenance ;  yet 
still  a  faint  smile  of  triumph  lingered  there. 
But,  while  Vivaldi  gazed,  the  features  suddenly 
became  agitated  ;  in  the  next  instant  his  whole 
frame  was  convulsed,  and  heavy  groans  laboured 
from  his  breast.  Schedoni  was  now  evidently 
dying. 

The  horror  of  Vivaldi,  and  of  the  Marcheae, 
who  endeavoured  to  leave  the  chamber,  was 
equalled  only  by  the  general  confusion  that  reign- 
ed there ;  every  person  present  seemed  to  feel  at 
least  a  momentary  compassion,  except  Nicola, 
who  stood  unmoved  beside  Schedoni,  and  looked 
stedfastly  upon  his  pangs,  while  a  smile  of  de- 
rision marked  his  countenance.  As  Vivaldi  ob- 
served with  detestation  this  expression,  a  slight 
spasm  darted  over  Nicola's  face,  and  his  muscles 
also  seemed  to  labour  with  sudden  contraction ; 
but  the  affection  was  transient,  and  vanished  as 
abruptly  as  it  had  appeared.  The  monk,  how- 
ever, turned  from  the  miserable  spectacle  before 
him,  and,  as  he  turned,  he  caught  involuntarily 
at  the  arm  of  a  person  near  him,  and  leaned  on 
his  shoulder  for  support.  His  manner  appeared 
to  betray,  that  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  tri- 
umph in  the  sufferings  of  his  enemy  without 
participating  at  least  in  their  horror. 

Schedoni's  struggles  now  began  to  abate,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  lay  motionless.  When  he  un- 
closed his  eyes,  death  was  in  them.  He  was  yet 
nearly  insensible ;  but  presently  a  faint  gleam 
of  recollection  shot  from  them,  and  gradually 
lighting  them  up,  the  character  of  his  soul  ap- 
peared there :  the  expression  was  indeed  feeble, 
but  it  was  true.  He  moved  his  lips  as  if  he  would 
have  spoken,  and  looked  languidly  round  the 
chamber,  seemingly  in  search  of  some  person. 
At  length  he  uttered  a  sound,  but  he  had  not  yet 
sufficient  command  of  his  muscles  to  modulate 
that  sound  into  a  word,  till  by  repeated  efforts 
the  name  of  Nicola  became  intelligible.  At  the 
call  ,  the  monk  raised  his  head  from  the  shoulder 
of  the  person  on  whom  he  had  reclined,  and, 
turning  round,  Schedoni,  as  was  evident  from 
the  sudden  change  of  expression  in  his  counte- 
nance, discovered  him ;  his  eyes,  as  they  settled 
on  Nicola,  seemed  to  recollect  all  their  wonted 
fire,  and  the  malignant  triumph,  lately  so  pre- 
valent in  his  physiognomy,  again  appeared,  as  in 
the  next  moment  he  pointed  to  him.  His  glance 
seemed  suddenly  impowered  with  the  destruc- 
tive fascination  attributed  to  that  of  the  basilisk ; 
for,  while  it  now  met  Nicola's,  that  monk  seemed 
as  if  transfixed  to  the  spot,  and  unable  to  with- 
draw his  eyes  from  the  glare  of  Schedoni's ;  in 
their  expression  he  read  the  dreadful  sentence 
of  his  fate,  the  triumph  of  revenge  and  cunning. 
Struck  with  this  terrible  conviction,  a  pallid  hue 
overspread  his  face  ;  at  the  same  time,  an  invo- 
luntary motion  convulsed  his  features,  cold  trem- 
bling seized  upon  his  frame,  and,  uttering  a  deep 
groan,  he  fell  back)  and  was  caught  in  the  arms 


of  the  people  near  him.  At  the  instant  of  his 
fall,  Schedoni  uttered  a  sound  so  strange  and 
horrible,  so  convulsed,  yet  so  loud,  so  exulting, 
yet  so  unlike  any  human  voice,  that  every  per- 
son in  the  chamber,  except  those  who  were  as- 
sisting Nicola,  struck  with  irresistible  terror, 
endeavoured  to  make  their  way  out  of  it.  This, 
however,  was  impracticable,  for  the  door  was 
fastened  until  a  physician,  who  had  been  sent 
for,  should  arrive,  and  some  investigation  could 
be  made  into  this  mysterious  affair.  The  con- 
sternation of  the  Marchese  and  of  Vivaldi,  com- 
pelled to  witness  this  scene  of  horror,  cannot 
easily  be  imagined. 

Schedoni,  having  uttered  that  demoniacal 
sound  of  exultation,  was  not  permitted  to  repeat 
it,  for  the  pangs  he  had  lately  suffered  returned 
upon  him,  and  he  was  again  in  strong  convul- 
sions when  the  physician  entered  the  chamber. 
The  moment  he  beheld  Schedoni,  he  declared 
him  to  be  poisoned ;  and  he  pronounced  a  simi- 
lar opinion  on  Father  Nicola ;  affirming  also, 
that  the  drug,  as  appeared  from  the  violence  of 
the  effect,  was  of  too  subtle  and  inveterate  a  na- 
ture to  allow  of  antidote.  He  was,  however, 
willing  to  administer  the  medicine  usual  in  such 
cases. 

While  he  was  giving  orders  to  an  attendant 
with  respect  to  this,  the  violence  of  Schedoni'a 
convulsions  once  more  relaxed  ;  but  Nicola  ap- 
peared in  the  last  extremity.  His  sufferings 
were  incessant ;  his  senses  never  for  a  moment 
returned  ;  and  he  expired  before  the  medicine 
which  had  been  sent  for  could  be  brought. 
When  it  came,  however,  it  was  administered 
with  some  success  to  Schedoni,  who  recovered 
not  only  his  recollection,  but  his  voice ;  and  the 
first  word  he  uttered  was,  as  formerly,  the  name 
of  Nicola. 

Does  he  live  ?  added  the  confessor,  with  the 
utmost  difficulty,  and  after  a  long  pause. — The 
persons  around  him  were  silent,  but  the  truth 
which  this  silence  indicated  seemed  to  revive 
him. 

The  Inquisitor  who  had  attended,  perceiving 
that  Schedoni  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  in- 
tellects, now  judged  it  prudent  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions relative  to  his  present  condition,  and  to  the 
cause  of  Nicola's  death. 

Poison,  replied  Schedoni,  readily. 

By  whom  administered  ?  said  the  Inquisitor ; 
consider  that  while  you  answer,  you  are  on  your 
death-bed. 

I  have  no  wish  to  conceal  the  truth,  rejoined 
Schedoni,  nor  the  satisfaction — he  was  obliged 
to  pause,  but  presently  added,  I  have  destroyed 
him,  who  would  have  destroyed  me,  and — and 
I  have  escaped  an  ignominious  death. 

He  paused  again  ;  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
he  said  thus  much,  and  he  was  now  overcome 
"by  the  exertion  he  had  made.  The  secretary, 
who  had  not  been  permitted  to  leave  the  cham- 
ber, was  ordered  to  note  Schedoni's  words. 
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You  avow,  then,  continued  the  Inquisitor, 
that  the  poison  was  administered,  both  in  the 
caseof  Father  Nicola  and  in  your  own,  by  your- 
self? 

Schedoni  could  not  immediately  reply ;  but 
when  he  did,  he  said,  I  avow  it. 

He  was  asked  by  what  means  he  had  contri- 
ved to  procure  the  poison,  and  was  bidden  to 
name  his  accomplice. 

I  had  no  accomplice,  replied  Schedoni. 

How  did  you  procure  the  poison,  then  ? 

Schedoni,  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  replied, 
It  was  concealed  in  my  vest. 

Consider  that  you  are  dying,  said  the  Inqui- 
sitor, and  confess  the  truth.  We  cannot  believe 
what  you  have  last  asserted.  It  is  improbable 
that  you  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
providing  yourself  with  poison  after  your  arrest, 
and  equally  improbable  that  you  should  have 
thought  such  provision  necessary  before  that 
period.    Confess  who  is  your  accomplice. 

This  accusation  of  falsehood  recalled  the  spi- 
rit of  Schedoni,  which,  contending  with  and 
conquering,  for  a  moment,  corporeal  suffering, 
gave  him  strength  to  say,  in  a  firmer  tone,  It 
was  the  poison,  in  which  I  dip  my  poniard,  the 
better  to  defend  me. 

The  Inquisitor  smiled  in  contempt  of  this  ex- 
planation, and  Schedoni,  observing  him,  desired 
a  particular  part  of  his  vest  might  be  examined, 
where  would  be  found  some  remains  of  the  drug 
concealed  as  he  had  affirmed.  He  was  indulged 
in  his  request,  and  the  poison  was  discovered 
within  a  broad  hem  of  his  garment. 

Still  it  was  inconceivable  how  he  had  contri- 
ved to  administer  it  to  Nicola,  who,  though  he 
had  been  for  some  time  alone  with  him  on  this 
day,  would  scarcely  have  so  far  confided  in  an 
enemy,  as  to  have  accepted  any  seeming  suste- 
nance, that  might  have  been  offered  by  him. 
The  Inquisitor,  still  anxious  to  discover  an  ac- 
complice, asked  Schedoni,  who  had  assisted  to 
administer  the  drug  to  Nicola,  but  the  confessor 
was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  reply.  Life  was 
now  sinking  apace ;  the  gleam  of  spirit  and  of 
character,  that  had  returned  to  his  eyes,  was 
departed,  and  left  them  haggard  and  fixed  ;  and 
presently  a  livid  corse  was  all  that  remained  of 
the  once  terrible  Schedoni ! 

While  this  awful  event  had  been  accomplish- 
ing, the  Marchese,  suffering  under  the  utmost 
perturbation,  had  withdrawn  to  the  distant  grate 
of  the  dungeon,  where  he  conversed  with  an 
official,  as  to  what  might  be  the  probable  con- 
sequence of  his  present  situation  to  himself; 
but  Vivaldi,  in  an  agony  of  horror,  had  been 
calling  incessantly  for  the  medicine,  which 
might  possibly  afford  some  relief  to  the  anguish 
he  witnessed ;  and  when  it  was  brought,  he  had 
assisted  to  support  the  sufferers. 

At  length,  now*  that  the  worst  was  over,  and 
when  the  several  witnesses  had  attested  the  last 
avowal  of  Schedoni,  every  person  in  the  cham- 


ber was  suffered  to  depart ;  and  Vivaldi  was  re- 
conducted to  his  prison,  accompanied  by  the 
Marchese,  where  he  was  to  remain,  till  the  de- 
cision of  the  Holy  Office,  respecting  his  inno- 
cence, as  asserted  by  the  deposition  of  Schedoni , 
should  be  known.  He  was  too  much  affected 
by  the  late  scene  to  give  the  Marchese  any  ex- 
planation at  present,  respecting  the  family  of 
EUena  di  Rosalba ;  and  the  Marchese,  having 
remained  for  some  time  with  his  son,  withdrew 
to  the  residence  of  his  friend. 


CHAP.  XXXIII. 

M niter,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
To  the  Last  ga»p,  with  truth  and  loyalty. 

Sbakkspsabb. 

In  consequence  of  the  dying  confession  of 
Schedoni,  an  order  was  sent  from  the  Holy 
Office  for  the  release  of  Vivaldi,  within  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  the  confessor ;  and  the 
.Marchese  conducted  his  son  from  the  prisons 
of  the  Inquisition  to  the  mansion  of  his  friend 
the  Count  di  Maro,  with  whom  he  had  resided 
since  his  arrival  at  Rome. 

While  they  were  receiving  the  ceremonious 
congratulations  of  the  Count  and  of  some  nobles, 
assembled  to  welcome  the  emancipated  prisoner, 
a  loud  voice  was  heard  from  the  anti-chamber 
exclaiming,  Let  me  pass !  It  is  my  master,  let 
mc  pass !  May  all  those  who  attempt  to  stop 
me,  be  sent  to  the  Inquisition  themselves ! 

In  the  next  instant,  Paulo  burst  into  the  sa- 
loon, followed  by  a  group  of  lacqueys,  who, 
however,  paused  at  the  door,  fearful  of  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  lord,  yet  scarcely  able  to  stifle 
a  laugh ;  while  Paulo,  springing  forward,  had 
nearly  overset  some  of  the  company,  who  hap- 
pened at  that  moment  to  be  bowing  with,  pro- 
found joy  to  Vivaldi. 

It  is  my  master !  it  is  my  dear  master !  cried 
Paulo,  and,  sending  off  a  nobleman  with  each 
elbow,  as  he  made  nis  way  between  them,  he 
hugged  Vivaldi  in  his  arms,  repeating,  O,  ray 
master !  my  master !  till  a  passion  of  joy  and  af- 
fection overcame  his  voice,  and  he  fell  at  his 
master's  feet,  weeping. 

This  was  a  moment  of  finer  joy  to  Vivaldi, 
than  he  had  known  since  his  meeting  with  his 
father,  and  he  was  too  much  interested  by  his 
faithful  servant,  to  have  leisure  to  apologise  to 
the  astonished  company  for  his  rudeness.  While 
the  lacqueys  were  repairing  the  mischief  Paulo 
had  occasioned,  were  picking  up  the  rolling 
snuff-boxes  he  had  jerked  away  in  his  passage, 
and  wiping  the  snuff  from  the  soiled  clothes, 
Vivaldi  was  participating  in  all  the  delight,  and 
returning  all  the  affection  of  his  servant,  and 
was  so  wholly  occupied  by  these  pleasurable 
feelings,  as  scarcely  to  be  sensible,  that  any  per- 
sons besides  themselves  were  in  the  room.  The 
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Marchese,  meanwhile,  was  making  a  thousand 
apologies  for  the  disasters  Paulo  haul  occasioned; 
was  alternately  calling  upon  him  to  recollect  in 
whose  presence  he  was,  and  to  quit  the  apart- 
ment immediately ;  explaining  to  the  company, 
that  he  had  not  seen  Vivaldi  since  they  were 
together  in  the  Inquisition,  and  remarking  pro- 
foundly, that  he  was  much  attached  to  his  mas- 
ter. But  Paulo,  insensible  to  the  repeated  com- 
mands of  the  Marchese  and  to  the  endeavours 
of  Vivaldi  to  raise  him,  was  still  pouring  forth 
his  whole  heart  at  his  master's  feet. — An  !  my 
signor,  said  he,  if  you  could  but  know  how  mi- 
serable I  was  when  I  got  out  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ! 

He  raves !  observed  the  Count  to  the  Mar- 
chese ;  you  perceive  that  joy  has  rendered  him 
delirious ! 

How  I  wandered  about  the  walls  half  the 
night,  and  what  it  cost  me  to  leave  them  !  But 
when  I  lost  sight  of  them,  signor,  O !  San  Do* 
minico !  I  thought  my  heart  would  have  broken ; 
I  had  a  great  mind  to  have  gone  back  again  and 

S'ven  myself  up ;  and,  perhaps,  I  should  too,  if 
had  not  been  for  my  friend,  the  sentinel,  who 
escaped  with  me,  and  I  would  not  do  him  an  in- 
jury, poor  fellow!  for  he  meant  nothing  but 
kindness  when  he  let  me  out.  And  sure  enough, 
as  it  has  proved,  it  was  all  for  the  best,  for  now 
I  am  here,  too,  signor,  as  well  as  you  ;  and  can 
tell  you  all  I  felt  when  I  believed  I  should  never 
see  you  again. 

The  contrast  of  his  present  joy  to  his  remem- 
bered grief  again  brought  tears  into  Paulo's  eves  ; 
be  smiled  and  wept,  and  sohbed  and  laughed, 
with  Buch  rapid  transition,  that  Vivaldi  began 
to  be  alarmed  for  him ;  when,  suddenly  beco- 
ming calm,  he  looked  up  in  his  master's  face  and 
said  gravely,  but  with  eagerness,  Pray,  signor, 
was  not  the  roof  of  vour  little  prison  peaked,  and 
was  there  not  a  little  turret  stuck  up  at  one  cor- 
ner of  it  ?  and  was  there  not  a  battlement  round 
the  turret  ?  and  was  there  not — —Vivaldi,  after 
regarding  him  for  a  moment,  replied  smilingly, 
"Why  truly,  my  good  Paulo,  my  dungeon  was 
so  far  from  the  roof,  that  I  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  it. 

That  is  very  true,  signor,  replied  Paulo,  very 
true  indeed ;  but  I  did  not  think  of  that  I  am 
certain,  though,  it  was  as  I  say,  and  I  was  sure 
of  it  at  the  time.  O  signor  !  I  thought  that  roof 
would  have  broken  my  heart !  O  how  I  did  look 
at  it !  and  now  to  think  that  I  am  here  with 
my  dear  master  once  again  ! 

As  Paulo  concluded,  his  tears  and  sobs  re- 
turned with  more  violence  than  before ;  and 
Vivaldi,  who  could  not  perceive  any  necessary 
connexion  between  this  mention  of  the  roof  of 
his  late  prison  and  the  joy  his  servant  expressed 
on  seeing  him  again,  began  to  fear  that  his  senses 
were  bewildered,  and  desired  an  explanation  of 
his  words.  Paulo's  account,  rude  and  simple  as 
it  was,  soon  discovered  to  him  the  relation  of 


thewe  apparently  heterogeneous  circumstances  to 
each  other ;  when  Vivaldi,  overcome  by  this  new 
instance  of  the  power  of  Paulo's  affection,  em- 
braced him  with  his  whole  heart,  and,  compel* 
Ling  him  to  rise,  presented  him  to  the  assembly 
as  his  faithful  friend  and  chief  deliverer. 

The  Marchese,  affected  by  the  scene  he  had 
witnessed,  and  with  the  truth  of  Vivaldi's  words, 
condescended  to  give  Paulo  a  hearty  shake  by 
the  hand,  and  to  thank  him  warmly  for  the  bra- 
very and  fidelity  he  had  displayed  in  his  mas- 
ter s  interest.  I  never  can  fully  reward  your  at- 
tachment, added  the  Marchese,  but  what  re- 
mains for  me  to  do,  shall  be  done.  From  this 
moment  I  make  you  independent,  and  promise, 
in  the  presence  of  this  noble  company,  to  give 
you  a  thousand  sequins,  as  some  acknowledgment 
of  your  services. 

Paulo  did  not  express  all  the  gratitude  for  this 
gift  which  the  Marchese  expected.  He  stam- 
mered and  bowed  and  blushed,  and  atlcngth  burst 
into  tears;  and,  when  Vivaldi  inquired  what 
distressed  him,  he  replied,  Why,  signor,  of  what 
use  are  the  thousand  sequins  to  me,  if  I  am  to 
be  independent  ?  what  use  if  I  am  not  to  stay 
with  you  ? 

Vivaldi  cordially  assured  Paulo,  that  he  should 
always  remain  with  him,  and  that  he  should 
consider  it  as  his  duty  to  render  his  future  life 
happy.  You  shall  henceforth,  added  Vivaldi, 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  my  household ;  the 
management  of  my  servants  and  the  whole  con- 
duct of  my  domestic  concerns  shall  be  commit- 
ted to  you,  as  a  proof  of  my  entire  confidence  in 
your  integrity  and  attachment ;  and  because 
this  is  a  situation  which  will  allow  you  to  be  al- 
ways near  me. 

Thank  you,  my  signor,  replied  Paulo,  in  a 
voice  rendered  almost  inarticulate  by  his  grati- 
tude,— Thank  you  with  my  whole  heart !  if  I  stay 
with  you,  that  is  enough  for  me,  I  ask  no  more. 
But  I  hope  my  Lord  Marchese  will  not  think 
me  ungrateful  for  refusing  to  accept  of  the  Uk>u- 
sand  sequins  he  was  so  kind  as  to  offer  me,  if  I 
would  but  be  independent,  for  I  thank  him  as 
much  as  if  I  had  received  them,  and  a  great  deal 
more  too. 

The  Marchese,  smiling  at  Paulo's  mistake,  re- 
joined, As  I  do  not  perceive,  my  good  friend, 
how  your  remaining  with  your  master  can  be  a 
circumstance  to  disqualify  you  from  accepting  a 
thousand  sequins,  I  command  you,  on  pain  of 
my  displeasure,  to  receive  them ;  and,  whenever 
you  marry,  I  shall  expect  that  you  will  shew 
your  obedience  to  me  again,  by  accepting  another 
thousand  from  me  with  your  wife,  as  her  dower. 

This  is  too  much,  signor,  said  Paulo,  sobbing 
— too  much  to  be  borne !  and  ran  out  of  the 
saloon.  But  amidst  the  murmur  of  applause, 
which  his  conduct  drew  from  the  noble  specta- 
tors (for  Paulo's  warm  heart  had  subdued  even 
the  coldness  of  their  pride),  a  convulsive  sound 
from  the  anti-chamber  betrayed  the  excess  of 
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emotion,  which  he  had  thus  abruptly  withdrawn 
himself  to  conceal. 

In  a  few  hours,  the  Marchese  and  Vivaldi  took 
leave  of  their  friends  and  set  out  for  Naples, 
where  they  art-ived,  without  any  interruption, 
on  the  fourth  day.  But  it  was  a  melancholy 
journey  to  Vivaldi,  notwithstanding  the  joy  of 
his  late  escape  ;  for  the  Marchese,  having  in- 
troduced the  mention  of  his  attachment  to  El- 
lena  di  Rosalba,  informed  him,  that  under  the 
present  unforeseen  circumstances,  he  could  not 
consider  his  late  engagement  with  the  Marchess 
on  that  subject  as  binding,  and  that  Vivaldi 
must  relinquish  Ellena,  if  it  should  appear  that 
she  really  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Sche- 
doni. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Naples,  how- 
ever, Vivaldi,  with  a  degree  of  impatience,  to 
which  his  utmost  speed  was  inadequate,  and 
with  a  revived  joy  so  powerful  as  to  overcome 
every  fear  and  every  melancholy  consideration, 
which  the  late  conversation  with  his  father  had 
occasioned,  hastened  to  the  Santa  della  Pieta. 

Ellena  heard  his  voice  from  the  grate,  inqui- 
ring for  her  of  a  nun  who  was  in  the  parlour, 
and  in  the  next  instant,  they  beheld  each  other 
yet  once  again. 

In  such  a  meeting,  after  the  long  uncertain- 
ty and  terror  which  each  had  suffered  for  the 
fate  of  the  other,  and  the  dangers  and  hardship-, 
they  had  really  incurred,  joy  was  exalted  almost 
to  agony.  Ellena  wept,  and  some  minutes  pass- 
ed before  she  could  answer  to  Vivaldi's  few 
words  of  tender  exclamation :  it  was  long  ere 
she  was  tranquil  enough  to  observe  the  altera- 
tion which  severe  confinement  had  given  to  his 
appearance.  The  animated  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  unchanged ;  yet,  when  the  first 
glow  of  joy  had  faded  from  it,  and  Ellena  had 
leisure  to  observe  its  wanness,  she  understood, 
too  certainly,  that  he  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the 
Inquisition. 

During  this  interview,  he  related,  at"  Ellena's 
request,  the  particulars  of  his  adventures  since 
he  had  been  separated  from  her  in  the  chapel  of 
San  Sebastian  ;  but,  when  he  came  to  that  part 
of  the  narration  where  it  was' necessary  to  men- 
tion Schcdoni,  he  paused  in  unconquerable  em- 
barrassment, and  a  distress  not  unmingled  with 
horror.  Vivaldi  could  scarcely  endure  even  to 
hint  to  Ellena  any  part  of  the  unjust  conduct, 
which  the  confessor  had  practised  towards  him, 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  conclude  his  account, 
without  expressing  much  more  than  hints ;  nor 
could  he  bear  to  afflict  her  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  death  of  him  whom  he  believed  to  be  her 
parent,  however  the  dreadful  circumstances  of 
that  event  might  be  concealed.  His  embarrass- 
ment became  obvious,  and  was  still  increased  by 
Ellena's  inquiries. 

At  length,  as  an  introduction  to  the  informa- 
tion it  was  necessary  to  give,  and  to  the  ful- 
ler explanation  he  wished  to  receive  upon  a 


subject,  which,  though  it  was  the  one  that  press- 
ed most  anxiously  upon  his  mind,  he  had  not 
yet  dared  to  mention,  Vivaldi  ventured  to  de- 
clare his  knowledge  of  her  having  discovered  her 
parent  to  be  living.  The  satisfaction  immedi- 
ately apparent  upon  Ellena's  countenance  height- 
ened his  distress  and  his  reluctance  to  proceed ; 
believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  event  he  had  to 
communicate  must  change  her  gladness  to  grief. 

Ellena,  however,  upon  this  mention  of  a  to- 
pic so  interesting  to  them  both,  proceeded  to  ex- 
press the  happiness  she  had  received  from  the 
discovery  of  a  parent,  whose  virtues  had  even  won 
her  affection  long  before  she  understood  her  own 
interest  in  them. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Vivaldi  could 
conceal  his  surprise  at  such  an  avowal  of  prepos- 
session ;  the  manners  of  Schedoni,  of  whom  he 
believed  her  to  speak,  having  certainlv  never 
been  adapted  to  inspire  tenderness.  But  his  sur- 
prise soon  changed  its  object,  when  Olivia,  who 
had  heard  that  a  stranger  was  at  the  grate,  en- 
tered the  parlour,  and  was  announced  as  the  mo- 
ther of  Ellena  di  Rosalba. 

Before  Vivaldi  left  the  convent,  a  full  expla- 
nation, as  to  family,  was  given  on  both  sides, 
when  he  had  the  infinite  joy  of  learning,  that 
Ellena  was  not  the  daughter  of  Schedoni ;  and 
Olivia  had  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  she  had 
no  future  eTil  to  apprehend  from  him,  who  had 
hitherto  been  her  worst  enemy.  The  manner  of 
his  death,  however,  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  character,  as  unfolded  by  his  late  trial, 
Vivaldi  was  careful  to  conceal. 

Whe.i  Ellena  had  withdrawn  from  the  room, 
Vivaldi  made  a  full  acknowledgment  to  Olivia 
of  his  long  attachment  to  her  daughter,  and  sup- 
plicated for  her  consent  to  their  marriage.  To 
this  application,  however,  Olivia  replied,  that, 
though  she  had  long  been  no  stranger  to  their 
mutual  affection,  or  to  the  several  circumstan- 
ces, which  had  both  proved  its  durability  and 
tried  their  fortitude,  she  never  could  consent 
that  her  daughter  should  become  a  member  of 
any  family,  whose  principal  was  either  insensi- 
ble of  her  vclue,  or  unwilling  to  acknowledge  it ; 
and  that  in  this  instance  it  would  be  necessary 
to  Vivaldi's  success,  not  only  that  he,  but  that 
his  father,  should  be  a  suitor ;  on  which  con- 
dition only,  she  allowed  him  to  hope  for  her  ac- 
quiescence. 

Such  a  stipulation  scarcely  chilled  the  hopes 
of  Vivaldi,  now  that  Ellena  was  proved  to  be 
the  daughter,  not  of  the  murderer  Schedoni, 
but  of  a  Count  di  Bruno,  who  had  been  no  less 
respectable  in  character  than  in  rank ;  and  he 
had  Jittle  doubt  that  his  father  would  consent  to 
fulfil  the  promise  he  had  given  to  the  dying 
Marchess. 

In  this  belief  he  was  not  mistaken.  The  Mar- 
chese, having  attended  to  Vivaldi's  account  of 
Ellena's  family,  promised,  that,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear there  was  no  second  mistake  on  the  subject 
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he  would  not  longer  oppose  the  wishes  of  his  As  a  testimony  of  singular  esteem,  Paulo  wag 

•on.  permitted  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his 

The  Marchese  immediately  caused  a  private  master,  when,  as  perched  in  a  high  gallery  of 

inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  identity  of  Oli-  the  church,  he  looked  down  upon  the  ceremony 

via,  the  present  Countess  di  Bruno  J  and,  though  and  witnessed  the  delight  in  Vivaldi's  counte- 

this  was  not  pursued  without  difficulty,  the  phy-  nance,  the  satisfaction  in  that  of  my  "  old  Lord 


«cian,  who  had  assisted  in  the  plan  oi  her  escape  Marchese,"  the  pensive  happiness  in  the  Coun- 

from  the  cruelty  of  Ferando  di  Bruno,  and  who  toss  di  Bruno's,  and  the  tender  complacency  of 

was  living,  as  well  as  Beatrice,  who  clearly  re-  Ellena's,  which  her  veil,  partly  undrawn,  allow- 

membered  the  sister  of  her  late  mistress,  at  length  ed  him  to  observe,  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from 

rendered  Olivia's  identity  unquestionable.  Now.  expressing  the  joy  he  felt,  and  shouting  aloud, 

therefore,  that  the  Marchese  s  every  doubt  was  O!  giorno /dice  !  O!  gwrno  felice  /• 
removed,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Santa  della  Pie- 
ta,  and  solicited,  in  due  form,  Olivia's  consent  to 
the  nuptials  of  Vivaldi  with  Ellena  ;  which  she 

granted  him  with  an  entire  satisfaction.  In  this  p-rr  A p   vvv  tv 

interview,  the  Marchese  was  so  much  fascinated  tnAr*  " 

by  the  manners  of  the  Countess,  and  pleased  Ah ,  where  ^  f           d        M  ,  ' 

with  the  delicacy  and  sweetness  which  appear-  For  all  around,  without,  and  ait  within, 

ed  in  those  of  Ellena,  that  his  consent  was  no  Nothing  »w  *h«  delightful  «u  and  kind, 

longer  a  constrained  one,  and  he  willingly  relin-  SfSESo' SZ!™*     "  ' 

quished  the  views  of  superior  rank  and  fortune,  Tuouao*. 
which  he  had  formerly  looked  to  for  his  son,  for 

those  of  virtue  and  permanent  happiness,  that  Tus  fete,  which,  some  time  after  the  nuptials, 
were  now  unfolded  to  him.  was  given  by  the  Marchese  in  celebration  of 
On  the  twentieth  of  May,  the  day  on  which  them,  was  held  at  a  delightful  villa,  belonging 
Ellena  completed  her  eighteenth  year,  her  nup-  to  Vivaldi,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Naples,  up- 
tials  with  Vivaldi  were  solemnised  in  die  church  on  the  border  of  the  gulph,  ami  on  the  opposite 
of  the  Santa  Maria  della  Pitta,  in  the  presence  of  shore  to  that  which  had  been  the  frequent  abode 
the  Marchese  and  of  the  Countess  di  Bruno.  As  of  the  Marchesa.  The  beauty  of  its  situation  and 
Ellena  advanced  through  the  church,  she  recol-  its  interior  elegance  induced  Vivaldi  and  Ellena 
lected  when  on  a  former  occasion  she  met  Vi-  to  select  it  as  their  chief  residence.    It  was,  in 
valdi  at  the  altar,  and  the  scenes  of  San  Sebas-  truth,  a  scene  of  fairy-land.    The  pleasure- 
tian  rising  to  her  memory,  the  happy  character  grounds  extended  over  a  valley,  which  opened 
of  those,  which  her  present  situation  opposed  to  to  the  bay,  and  the  house  stood  at  the  entrance 
them,  drew  tears  of  tender  joy  and  gratitude  to  of  this  valley,  upon  a  gentle  slope,  that  marc- 
her eyes.    Then,  irresolute,  desolate,  surround-  gined  the  water  and  commanded  the  whole  ex- 
ed  by  strangers  and  ensnared  by  enemies,  she  tent  of  its  luxuriant  shores,  from  the  lofty  cape 
had  believed  she  saw  Vivaldi  for  the  last  time ;  of  Miseno  to  the  bold  mountains  of  the  south, 
now,  supported  by  the  presence  of  a  beloved  pa-  which,  stretching  across  the  distance,  appeared 
rent,  and  by  the  willing  approbation  of  the  per-  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  and  divided  the  gulph  of 
son,  who  had  hitherto  so  strenuously  opposed  Naples  from  that  of  Salerno, 
her,  they  were  met  to  part  no  more ;  and,  as  The  marble  porticoes  and  arcades  of  the  villa 
a  recollection  of  the  moment  when  she  had  were  shadowed  by  the  groves  of  the  beautiful 
been  carried  from  the  chapel  glanced  upon  her  magnolia,  flowering  ash,  ccdrati,  camellias,  and 
mind,  that  moment  when  she  had  called  upon  majestic  palms ;  and  the  cool  and  airy  halls, 
him  for  succour,  supplicated  even  to  hear  his  opening  on  two  opposite  sides  to  a  colonnade,  ad- 
voice  once  more,  and  when  a  blank  silence,  mi t ted,  beyond  the  rich  foliage,  all  the  seas  and 
which,  as  she  believed,  was  that  of  death,  had  shores  of  Naples,  from  the  west ;  and  to  the 
succeeded  ;  as  the  anguish  of  that  moment  was  east,  views  of  the  valley  of  the  domain,  with- 
now  remembered,  Ellena  became  more  than  ever  drawing  among  winding  hills  wooded  to  their 
sensible  of  the  happiness  of  the  present.  summits,  except  where  cliffs  of  various-colour- 
Olivia,  in  thus  relinquishing  her  daughter  so  ed  granites,  yellow,  green,  and  purple,  lifted 
soon  after  she  had  found  her,  suffered  some  their  tall  heads,  and  threw  gay  gleams  of  light 
pain,  but  she  was  consoled  by  the  fair  prospect  amidst  the  umbrageous  landscape, 
of  happiness  that  opened  to  Ellena,  and  cheer-  The  style  of  the  gardens,  where  lawns  and 
ed,  by  considering,  that,  though  she  relinquish-  groves  and  woods  varied  the  undulating  surface, 
ed,  she  should  not  lose  her,  since  the  vicinity  was  that  of  England,  and  of  the  present  day, 
of  Vivaldi's  residence  to  La  Pieta,  would  permit  rather  than  of  Italy  ;  except  "  where  a  long  ol- 
a  frequent  intercourse  with  the  convent.  ley  peeping  on  the  main, '  exhibited  such  gi- 

—     -  1 

•  O  happy  day  !  O  bappy  day  ! 
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gantic  loftiness  of  shade  and  grandeur  of  per- 
spective, as  characterize  the  Italian  taste. 

On  this  jubilee,  every  avenue  and  grove  and 
pavilion  were  richly  illuminated.  The  villa  it- 
self, where  each  airy  hall  and  arcade  was  re- 
splendent with  lights  and  lavishly  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  the  most  beautiful  shrubs, 
whose  buds  seemed  to  pour  all  Arabia's  per- 
fumes upon  the  air,  this  villa  resembled  a  fabric 
called  up  by  enchantment,  rather  than  a  struc- 
ture of  human  art. 

The  dresses  of  the  higher  rank  of  visitors  were 
as  splendid  as  the  scenery,  of  which  Ellena  was, 
in  every  respect,  the  queen.  Bu,t  this  entertain- 
ment was  not  given  to  persons  of  distinction  only, 
for  both  Vivaldi  and  Ellena  had  wished  that  all 
the  tenants  of  the  domain  (should  partake  of  it, 
and  share  the  abundant  happiness,  which  them- 
selves possessed ;  so  that  the  grounds,  which 
were  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  each 
rank,  were  relinquished  to  a  general  gaiety. 
Paulo  was,  on  this  occasion,  a  sort  of  master  of 
the  revels ;  and,  surrounded  by  a  party  of  his 
own  particular  associates,  danced  once  more,  as 
he  had  so  often  wished,  upon  the  moon-light 
Bbore  of  Naples. 

As  Vivaldi  and  Ellena  were  passing  the  spot, 
which  Paulo  had  chosen  for  the  scene  of  his  fes- 
tivity, they  paused  to  observe  his  strange  capers 
and  extravagant  gesticulation,  as  he  mingled  in 
the  dance,  while  every  now  and  then  he  shout- 
ed forth,  though  half  breathless  with  the  hearti- 
ness of  the  exercise,  O!  giorno  felice!  OI  gi- 
orno  felice  ! 

On  perceiving  Vivaldi,  and  the  smiles  with 
which  he  and  Ellena  regarded  him,  he  quitted 
his  sports,  and  advancing,  Ah  !  my  dear  mas- 
ter, said  he,  do  you  remember  the  night  when 
we  were  travelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Celano, 
before  that  diabolical  accident  happened  in  the 
chapel  of  San  Sebastian  ;  don't  you  remember 
how  those  people,  who  were  tripping  it  away  so 
joyously,  by  moon-light,  reminded  me  of  Na- 
ples, and  the  many  merry  dances  I  had  footed 
on  the  beach  here  ? 

I  remember  it  well,  replied  Vivaldi. 

Ah !  signor  mio,  you  said  at  the  time,  that 
you  hoped  we  should  soon  be  here,  and  that  then 
I  should  frisk  it  away  with  as  glad  a  heart  as 
the  best  oQhera.  The  first  part  of  your  hope, 
my  dear  master,  you  was  out  in,  for,  as  it  hap- 
pened, we  had  to  go  through  purgatory  before 
we  could  reach  paradise;  but  the  second  part 
is  come  at  last ;— for  here  I  am,  sure  enough  ! 
dancing  by  moon-light  in  my  own  dear  bay  of 
Naples,  with  my  own  dear  master  and  mistress 
in  safety,  and  as  happy  almost  as  myself ;  and 
with  that  old  mountain  yonder,  Vesuvius,  which 
I,  forsooth  !  thought  I  was  never  to  see  again, 
spouting  up  fire  just  as  it  used  to  do  before  we 
got  ourselves  put  into  the  Inquisition  !  O !  who 
could  have  fore:  een  all  this !  O  !  giorno  felice  ! 
()!  giorno  ft  lice! 


I  rejoice  in  your  happiness,  my  good  Paulo, 
said  Vivaldi,  almost  as  much  as  in  my  own; 
though  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  you,  as  to 
the  comparative  proportion  of  each. 

Paulo !  said  Ellena,  I  am  indebted  to  you  be- 
yond any  ability  to  repay ;  for  to  your  intrepid 
affection  your  master  owes  his  present  safety.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  thank  you  for  your  attach- 
ment to  him  ;  my  care  of  your  welfare  thall 
prove  how  well  I  know  it ;  but  I  wish  to  give 
to  all  your  friends  this  acknowledgment  of  your 
worth,  and  of  my  sense  of  it. 

Paulo  bowed  and  stammered  and  writhed  and 
blushed,  and  was  unable  to  reply ;  till,  at  length, 

Sving  a  sudden  and  lofty  spring  from  the  ground, 
e  emotion,  which  had  nearly  stifled  him,  bunt 
forth  in  words,  and  O  !  giorno  felice  !  O  !  gi- 
orno felice!  flew  from  his  lips  with  the  force  of 
an  electric  shock.  These  communicated  his  en- 
thusiasm to  the  whole  company,  the  words  ]>ass- 
ed  like  lightning  from  one  individual  to  another, 
till  Vivaldi  and  Ellena  withdrew  amidst  a  choral 
shout,  and  all  the  woods  and  strands  of  Naples 
re-echoed  with— O  !  giorno  felice  !  O  !  giorno 
felice  ! 

You  see,  said  Paulo,  when  they  had  depart- 
ed and  he  came  to  himself  again,  you  see  now 
people  get  through  their  misfortunes,  if  they 
nave  but  a  heart  to  bear  up  against  them,  and 
do  nothing  that  can  lie  on  their  conscience  af- 
terwards ;  and  how  suddenly  one  comes  to  be 
happy,  just  when  one  is  beginning  to  think  one 
never  is  to  be  happy  again  !  Who  would  have 
guessed  that  my  dear  master  and  I,  when  we 
were  clapped  up  in  that  diabolical  place,  the  In- 
quisition, should  ever  come  out  again  into  this 
world  !  Who  would  have  guessed,  when  we  were 
taken  before  those  old  devils  of  Inquisitors,  sit- 
ting there  all  of  a  row  in  a  place  under  ground, 
hung  with  black,  and  nothing  but  torches  all 
around,  and  faces  grinning  at  us,  that  looked  as 
black  as  the  gentry  aforesaid ;  and  when  I  was 
not  so  much  as  suffered  to  open  my  mouth,  no ! 
they  would  not  let  me  open  my  mouth  to  my 
master!— who,  I  say,  would  have  guessed  we 
should  ever  be  let  loose  again !  who  would  have 
thought  we  should  know  what  it  is  to  be  happy ! 
Yet  1  aere  we  are  all  abroad  once  more  J  All  at 
liberty  !  And  may  run,  if  we  will,  straight  for- 
ward, from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other, 
and  back  again,  without  being  stopped !  May  fly 
into  the  sea,  or  swim  in  the  sky,  or  tumble 
over  head  and  heels  into  the  moon !  For  re- 
member, my  good  friends,  we  have  no  lead  in 
our  consciences  to  keep  us  down  ! 

You  mean  swim  in  the  sea,  and  fly  in  the 
sky,  I  suppose,  observed  a  grave  personage  near 
him ;  but  as  for  tumbling  over  head  and  heels 
into  the  moon,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  that ! 

Pshaw  !  replied  Paulo,  who  can  stop,  at  such 
a  time  as  this,  to  think  about  what  he  means  ? 
I  wish  that  all  those,  who  on  this  night  arc  uot 
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merry  enough  to  speak  before  they  think,  may  can  be  tolerably  happy,  perhaps,  notwithstand- 

ever  after  be  grave  enough  to  think  before  they  ing ;  but  as  for  guessing  how  happy  I  am,  or 

speak !  But  you,  none  of  you,  no  !  not  one  of  knowing  anything  about  the  matter  O  !  it's 

you!  I  warrant,  ever  saw  the  roof  of  a  prison,  quite  beyond  what  you  can  understand.  Of 

when  your  master  happened  to  be  below  in  the  giorno  felice  !  O  !  giorno  felice  !  repeated  Pau- 

dungeon,  nor  know  what  it  is  to  be  forced  to  lo, as  he  bounded  forward  to  mingle  in  the  dance, 

run  away,  and  leave  him  behind  to  die  by  him-  and  O  !  giorno  felice  !  was  again  shouted  in 

self.   Poor  souls !  But  no  matter  for  that,  you  chorus  by  his  joyful  companions. 


END  OF  THE  ITALIAN. 
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.....  For  justice  bares  the  arm  of  God, 
And  the  grasp'd  vengeance  only  waits  his  nod. 

Cawt. 


nv 

ANN  RADCLIFFE. 
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CHAP.  I. 

On  the  north-cast  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the 
most  romantic  part  of  the  Highlands,  stood  the 
Castle  of  Athlin  ;  an  edifice  built  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock,  whose  base  was  in  the  sea.  This 
pile  was  venerable  from  its  antiquity,  and  from 
its  Gothic  structure ;  but  more  venerable  from 
the  virtues  which  it  enclosed.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  still  beautiful  widow,  and  the  chil- 
dren, of  the  noble  Earl  of  Athlin,  who  was  slain 
by  the  hand  of  Malcolm,  a  neighbouring  chief, 
proud,  oppressive,  revengeful ;  and  still  resi- 
ding in  all  the  pomp  of  feudal  greatness,  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  the  Castle  of  Athlin.  En- 
croachment on  the  domain  of  Athlin,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  animosity  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  chiefs.  Frequent  broils  hail  happen- 
ed between  their  clans,  in  which  that  of  Athlin 
bad  generally  been  victorious.  Malcolm,  whose 
pride  was  touched  by  the  defeat  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  whose  ambition  was  curbed  by  the  autho- 
rity, and  whose  greatness  was  rivalled  by  the 
power,  of  the  Earl,  conceived  for  him  that  dead- 
ly hatred,  which  opposition  to  its  favourite  pas- 
sions naturally  exites  in  a  mind  like  his,  haughty 
and  unaccustomed  to  control ;  and  he  medita- 
ted his  destruction.  He  planned  his  purpose 
with  all  that  address  which  so  eminently  mark- 
ed his  character,  and  in  a  battle  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  chiefs  of  each  party  in  person,  he 
contrived,  by  a  curious  finesse,  to  entrap  the 
Earl,  accompanied  by  a  small  detachment,  in 
vol.  x. 


his  wiles,  and  there  slew  him.  A  general  rout 
of  his  clan  ensued,  which  was  followed  by  a 
dreadful  slaughter ;  and  a  few  only  escaped  to 
tell  the  horrid  catastrophe  to  Matilda.  Matilda, 
overwhelmed  by  the  news,  and  deprived  of 
those  numbers  which  would  make  revenge  suc- 
cessful, forbore  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  her  few 
remaining  people  to  a  feeble  attempt  at  retalia- 
tion, and  she  was  constrained  to  endure  in  si- 
lence her  sorrows  and  her  injuries. 

Inconsolable  for  his  death,  Matilda  had  with- 
drawn from  the  public  eye,  into  this  ancient 
seat  of  feudal  government,  and  there,  in  the 
bosom  of  her  people  and  her  family,  had  de- 
voted herself  to  the  education  of  her  children. 
One  son  and  one  daughter  were  all  that  sur- 
vived to  her  care,  and  their  growing  virtues  pro- 
mised to  repay  all  her  tenderness.  Osbert  was 
in  his  nineteenth  year :  nature  had  given  him  a 
mind  ardent  and  susceptible,  to  which  educa- 
tion had  added  refinement  and  expansion.  The 
visions  of  genius  were  bright  in  his  imagina- 
tion ;  and  his  heart,  unchuled  by  the  touch  of 
disappointment,  glowed  with  all  the  warmth  of 
benevolence. 

When  first  we  enter  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world,  and  begin  to  notice  the  objects  that  sur- 
round us,  young  imagination  heightens  every 
scene,  and  the  warm  heart  expands  to  all  around 
it.  The  happy  benevolence  of  our  feelings 
prompts  us  to  believe  that  everybody  is  good, 
and  excites  our  wonder  why  everybody  is  not 
happy.  We  are  fired  with  indignation  at  the 
recital  of  an  act  of  injustice,  and  at  the  unfeel- 
ing vices  of  which  we  are  told.  At  a  talc  of  dis- 
tress our  tears  How  a  full  tribute  to  pity.  At  a 
2  z 
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deed  of  virtue  our  heart  unfolds,  our  soul  as-  to  arms.    He  excelled  in  the  various  accora- 
pires ;  we  bless  the  action,  and  feel  ourselves  plishraents  of  his  rank,  but  chiefly  in  the  mar- 
the  doer.  As  we  advance  in  life,  imagination  is  tial  exercises,  for  they  were  congenial  to  the  no- 
compelled  to  relinquish  a  part  of  her  sweet  de-  bility  of  his  soul,  and  he  had  a  secret  pleasure 
liriuro  ;  we  are  led  reluctantly  to  truth  through  in  believing  that  they  would  one  time  assist  him 
the  paths  of  experience  ;  and  the  objects  of  our  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  his  dead  father, 
fond  attention  are  viewed  with  a  severer  eye.  His  warm  imagination  directed  him  to  poetry, 
Here  an  altered  scene  appears ; — frowns  where  .  and  he  followed  where  she  led.    lie  lovtd  to 
late  were  smiles ;  deep  shades  where  late  was  iwander  among  the  romantic  scenes  of  the  High- 
sunshine  :  mean  passions,  or  disgusting  apathy,  (lands,  where  the  wild  variety  of  nature  inspired 
stain  the  features  of  the  principal  figures.    We  him  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  favourite 
turn  indignant  from  a  prospect  so  miserable,  art.    He  delighted  in  the  terrible  and  in  the 
and  court  again  the  sweet  illusions  of  our  early  grand,  more  than  in  the  softer  landscape ;  and 
days ;  but  ah !  they  are  fled  for  ever !  Constrain-  wrapt  in  the  bright  visions  of  fancy,  would  often 
ed,  therefore,  to  behold  objects  in  their  more  lose  himself  in  awful  solitudes, 
genuine  forms,  their  deformity  is  by  degrees  less  It  was  in  one  of  these  rambles,  that,  having 
painful  to  us.    The  fine  touch  of  moral  suscep-  strayed  for  some  miles  over  hills  covered  with 
tibility,  by  frequent  irritation,  becomes  callous ;  heath,  from  whence  the  eye  was  presented  with 
and  too  frequently  wc  mingle  with  the  world,  only  the  bold  outlines  of  uncultivated  nature, 
till  we  are  added  to  the  number  of  its  votaries,  rocks  piled  on  rock6,  cataracts  and  vast  moors 
Mary,  who  was  just  seventeen,  had  the  ac-  unmarked  by  the  foot  of  traveller,  he  lost  the 
coroplishments  of  riper  years,  with  the  touch-  path  which  he  had  himself  made ;  he  looked  in 
ing  simplicity  of  youth.  The  graces  of  her  per-  vain  for  the  objects  which  had  directed  him; 
son  were  inferior  only  to  those  of  her  mind,  and  his  heart,  for  the  first  time,  felt  the  repulse 
which  illumined  her  countenance  with  inirai-  of  fear.  No  vestige  of  a  human  being  was  to  be 
table  expression.  J  seen  ;  and  the  dreadful  silence  of  the  place  wis 
Twelve  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  death  I  interrupted  only  by  the  roar  of  distant  torrents, 
of  the  Earl,  and  time  had  blunted  the  keen  edge  1  and  by  the  screams  of  the  birds  which  flew  over 
!  of  sorrow.   Matilda's  grief  had  declined  into  a  :  his  head.    He  shouted,  and  his  voice  was  an* 
gentle,  and  not  unpleasing  melancholy,  which  swered  only  by  deep  echoes  from  the  mountains, 
gave  a  soft  and  interesting  6hade  to  the  natural  He  remained  for  some  time  in  a  silent  dread  not 
*  dignity  of  her  character.    Hitherto  her  atten-  wholly  unpleasing,  but  which  was  soon  height- 
tion  had  been  solely  directed  towards  rearing  ened  to  a  degree  of  terror  not  to  be  endured ; 
those  virtue%  which  nature  had  planted  with  so  and  he  turned  his  steps  backward,  forlorn,  and 
liberal  a  hand  in  her  children,  and  which,  un-  almost  without  hope.    His  memory  gave  him 
der  the  genial  influence  of  her  eye,  had  flourish-  back  no  image  of  the  past ;  and  having  wander- 
ed and  expanded  into  beauty  and  strength.    A  ed  some  time,  he  came  to  a  narrow  pass,  which 
new  hope,  and  new  solicitudes,  now  arose  in  her  he  entered,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  iruitless 
breast:  these  dear  children  were  arrived  at  an  search:  he  had  not  advanced  far,  vhen  in 
age,  dangerous  from  its  tender  susceptibility,  abrupt  opening  in  the  rock  suddenly  presented 
and  from  the  influence  which  imagination  has  him  with  a  view  of  the  roost  beautifully  roman- 
at  that  time  over  the  passions.    Impressions  tic  spot  he  had  ever  seen.    It  was  a  valley  al- 
would  soon  be  formed  which  would  stamp  their  most  surrounded  by  a  barrier  of  wild  rocks, 
destiny  for  life.   The  anxious  mother  lived  but  ;  whose  base  was  shaded  with  thick  woods  of  pine 
in  her  children,  and  she  liad  yet  another  cause  .  and  fir.    A  torrent  which  tumbled  from  the 
of  apprehension.  heights,  and  was  seen  through  the  woods,  rush* 
When  Osbert  learned  the  story  of  his  father's  ed  with  amazing  impetuosity  into  a  fine  lake, 
death,  his  young  heart  glowed  to  avenge  the  which  flowed  through  the  vale,  and  was  lost  in 
deed.    The  late  Earl,  who  had  governed  with  the  deep  recesses  of  the  mountains.   Herds  ot 
the  real  dignity  of  power,  was  adored  by  his  cattle  grazed  in  the  bottom,  and  the  deligbud 
clan  ;  they  were  eager  to  revenge  his  injuries  ;  eyes  of  Osbert  were  once  more  blessed  with  the 
but,  oppressed  by  the  generous  compassion  of  the  sight  of  human  dwellings.    Far  on  the  margin 
Countess,  their  murmurs  sunk  into  silence ;  yet  of  the  Btream  were  scattered  a  few  neat  cottage*, 
they  fondly  cherished  the  hope,  that  their  young  His  heart  was  so  gladdened  at  the  prospect,  that 
lord  would  one  day  lead  them  on  to  conquest  he  forgot  he  had  yet  the  way  to  find  which  led 
and  revenge.   The  time  was  now  come  when  to  this  Elysian  vale.  He  was  just  awakened  to 
they  looked  to  see  this  hope,  the  solace  of  many  this  distressing  reality,  when  his  attention  *v 
a  crtiel  moment,  realized.    The  tender  fears  of  once  more  engaged  by  the  manly  figure  of  a 
a  mother  would  not  surfer  Matilda  to  risk  the  young  Highland  peasant,  who  advanced  towards 
chief  of  her  last  remaining  comforts.    She  for-  him  with  an  air  of  benevolence,  and,  having 
bade  Osbert  to  engage.  He  submitted  in  silence,  learned  his  distress,  offered  to  conduct  him  to 
and  endeavoured,  by  application  to  his  favourite  his  cottage.  Osbert  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
studies,  to  stifle  the  emotion*  which  roused  him  they  wound  down  the  Mil,  through  an  obscuie 
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and  intricate  path,  together.    They  arrived  at 
one  of  the  cottages  which  the  Earl  had  observed 
from  the  height ;  they  entered,  and  the  peasant 
presented  his  guest  to  a  venerable  old  High- 
lander, his  father.    Refreshments  were  spread 
on  the  table  by  a  pretty  young  girl ;  and  Os- 
bert, after  having  partook  of  them  andr  ested 
a  while,  departed,  accompanied  by  Alleyn,  the 
young  peasant,  who  had  offered  to  be  his  guide. 
The  length  of  the  walk  was  beguiled  by  con- 
{ venation.  Osbert  was  interested  by  discovering 
Ira  bis  companion  a  dignity  of  thought  and  a 
jcourse  of  sentiment  similar  to  his  own.  On 
jtheir  way,  they  passed  at  some  distance  the  cas- 
tle of  Dunbayne.  This  object  gave  to  Osbert  a 
bitter  reflection,  and  drew  from  him  a  deep  sigh. 
Alleyn  made  observations  on  the  bad  policy 
of  oppression  in  a  chief,  and  produced  as  an 
instance  the  Baron  Malcolm. — These  lands, 
said  he,  are  his,  and  they  are  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  support  his  wretched  people,  who,  sink- 
ing under  severe  exactions,  suffer  to  he  unculti- 
vated, tracts  which  would  otherwise  yield  riches 
to  their  lord.    His  clan,  oppressed  by  their 
burdens,  threaten  to  rise,  and  do  justice  to  them- 
selves, by  force  of  arms.  The  Baron,  in  haughty 
confidence,  laughs  at  their  defiance,  and  is  in- 
sensible to  his  danger ;  for  should  an  insurrec- 
tion happen,  there  are  other  clans  who  would 
eagerly  join  in  his  destruction,  and  punish  with 
the  same  weapon  the  tyrant  and  the  murderer. — 
Surprised  at .  the  bold  independence  of  these 
words,  delivered  with  uncommon  energy,  the 
heart  of  Osbert  beat  Quick  ;  and,  O  God!  my 
father !  burst  from  his  lips.    Alleyn  stood 
aghast,  uncertain  of  the  effect  which  his  sptech 
r  had  produced.   In  an  instant  the  whole  truth 
!  flashed  into  his  mind :  he  beheld  the  son  of  the 
'  lord  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  love,  and 
whose  sad  story  had  been  impressed  upon  his 
heart  in  the  early  days  of  childhood :  he  sunk 
at  his  feet,  and  embraced  his  knees  with  a  ro- 
mantic ardour.   The  young  Earl  raised  him 
from  the  ground,  and  the  following  words  re- 
lieved him  from  his  astonishment,  and  filled  his 
eyes  with  tears  of  mingled  joy  and  sorrow: 
There  are  other  clans  as  ready  as  your  own  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  the  noble  Earl  of  Athlin ; 
the  Fits-Henrys  were  ever  friends  to  virtue. — 
The  countenance  of  the  youth,  while  he  spoke, 
was  overspread  with  the  glow  of  conscious  dig- 
nity, and  his  eyes  were  animated  with  the  pride 
of  virtue.    The  breast  of  Osbert  kindled  with 
the  noble  purpose,  bdt  the  image  of  his  weeping 
mother  crossed  his  mind,  and  checked  the  ar- 
dour of  the  impulse. — A  time  may  come,  my 
friend,  said  he,  when  your  generous  zeal  will 
be  accepted  with  the  warmth t>f  gratitude  it  de- 
serves.   Particular  circumstances  will  not  suf- 
fer me,  at  present,  to  say  more. — The  warm 
attachment  of  Alleyn  to  his  father  sunk  deep  in 


It  was  evening  ere  they  reached  the  castle, 
and  Alleyn  remained  the  Earl  s  guest  for  that 
night. 

CHAP.  II. 

The  following  day  was  appointed  for  the  ce- 
lebration of  an  annual  festival  given  by  the 
Earl  to  his  people,  and  he  would  not  surfer 
Alleyn  to  depart.  The  hall  was  spread  with 
tables ;  and  dance  and  merriment  resounded 
through  the  castle.  It  was  usual  on  that  day 
for  the  clan  to  assemble  in  arms,  on  account  of 
an  attempt,  the  memory  of  which  it  was  meant 
to  perpetuate,  made,  two  centuries  before,  by 
an  hostile  clan  to  surprise  them  in  their  festi- 
vity. 

In  th  e  morning  were  performed  the  martial 
exercises,  in  which  emulation  was  excited  by 
the  honorary  rewards  bestowed  on  excellence. 
The  Countess  and  her  lovely  daughter  beheld 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  castle,  the  feats  per- 
formed on  the  plains  below.  Their  attention 
was  engaged,  and  their  curiosity  excited,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  who  managed  the 
lance  and  the  bow  with  such  exquisite  dexte- 
rity, as  to  bear  off  each  prise  of  chivalry.  It 
was  Alleyn.  He  receivea  the  palm  of  victory, 
as  was  usual,  from  the  hands  of  the  Earl ;  and 
the  modest  dignity  with  which  he  accepted  it, 
charmed  the  beholders. 

The  Earl  honoured  the  feast  with  his  pre- 
sence, at  the  conclusion  of  which,  each  guest 
arose,  and  seizing  his  goblet  with  his  left  hand, 
and  with  his  right  striking  his  sword,  drank  to 
the  memory  of  their  departed  Lord.  The  hall 
echoed  with  the  general  voice.  Osbert  felt  it 
strike  upon  his  heart  the  alarum  of  war.  The 
people  then  joined  hands,  and  drank  to  the 
honour  of  the  son  of  their  late  master.  Osbert 
understood  the  signal,  and  overcome  with  emo- 
tion, every  consideration  yielded  to  that  of 
avenging  his  father.  He  arose,  and  harangued 
the  clan  with  all  the  fire  of  youth  and  of  indig- 
nant virtue.  As  he  spoke,  the  countenance  of  his 
people  flashed  with  impatient  joy ;  a  deep  mur- 
mur of  applause  ran  through  the  assembly; 
and  when  he  was  silent,  each  man,  crossing 
his  sword  with  that  of  his  neighbour,  swore  by 
that  sacred  pledge  of  union,  never  to  quit  the 
cause  in  which  they  now  engaged,  till  the  life 
of  their  enemy  had  paid  the  debt  of  justice  and 
of  revenge. 

In  the  evening,  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  peasantry  came  to  the  castle,  and  joined  in 
the  festivity.  It  was  usual  for  the  Countess 
and  her  ladies  to  observe  from  a  gallery  of  the 
hall,  the  various  performances  of  dance  and 
song  ;  and  it  had  been  a  custom  of  old  for  the 
daughter  of  the  castle  to  grace  the  occasion  by 
performing  a  Scotch  dance  with  the  victor  of 
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the  morning.  This  victor  was  now  Alleyn, 
who  beheld  the  lovely  Mary  led  by  the  Earl 
into  the  hall,  and  presented  to  him  as  his  part- 
ner in  the  dance.  She  received  his  homage 
with  a  sweet  grace.  She  was  dressed  in  the 
habit  of  a  Highland  lass,  and  her  fine  auburn 
tresses,  which  waved  in  her  neck,  were  orna- 
mented only  with  a  wreath  of  roses.  She  moved 
in  the  dance  with  the  light  steps  of  the  Graces. 
Profound  silence  reigned  through  the  hall  du- 
ring the  performance,  and  a  soft  murmur  of  ap- 
plause arose  on  its  conclusion.  The  admira- 
tion of  the  spectators  was  divided  between 
Mary  and  the  victorious  stranger.  She  retired 
to  the  gallery,  and  the  night  concluded  in  joy 
to  all  but  the  Earl,  and  to  Alleyn ;  but  very 
different  was  the  source  and  the  complexion  of 
their  inquietude.  The  mind  of  Osbert  re- 
volved the  chief  occurrences  of  the  day,  and 
his  soul  burned  with  impatience  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  filial  piety ;  yet  he  dreaded  the 
effect  which  the  communication  of  his  designs 
might  have  on  the  tender  heart  of  Matilda:  on 
the  morrow,  however,  he  resolved  to  acquaint 
her  with  them,  and  in  a  few  days  to  rise  and 

r prosecute  his  cause  with  arms. 
Alleyn,  whose  bosom  till  now  had  felt  only 
for  others*  pains,  began  to  be  conscious  of  his 
own.  His  mind,  uneasy  and  restless,  gave  him 
only  the  image  of  the  high-born  Mary ;  he  en- 
deavoured to  exclude  her  idea,  but  with  an 
effort  so  faint,  that  it  would  still  intrudej 
Pleased,  yet  sad,  he  would  not  acknowledge, 
even  to  himself,  that  he  loved  i  so  ingenious 
are  we  to  conceal  every  appearance  of  evil  from 
ourselves.  He  arose  with  the  dawn,  and  de- 
parted from  the  castle  full  of  gratitude  and  se- 
cret love,  to  prepare  his  friends  for  the  ap- 
proaching war. 

The  Earl  awoke  from  broken  slumbers,  and 
summoned  all  his  fortitude  to  encounter  the 
tender  opposition  of  his  mother.  He  entered 
her  apartment  with  faltering  steps,  and  his 
countenance  betrayed  the  emotions  of  his  soul. 
Matilda  was  soon  informed  of  what  her  heart 
had  foreboded,  and,  overcome  with  dreadful  sen- 
sation, sunk  lifeless  in  her  chair.  Osbert  flew 
to  her  assistance,  and  Mary  and  the  attendants 
soon  recovered  her  to  sense  and  wretchedness. 

The  mind  of  Osbert  was  torn  by  the  most 
cruel  conflict;  filial  duty,  honour,  revenge, 
commauded  him  to  go ;  filial  love,  regret,  and 

Jrity,  entreated  him  to  stay.  Mary  fell  at  his 
iect,  and  clasping  his  knees  with  all  the  wild 
energy  of  woe,  besought  him  to  relinquish  his 
fatal  purpose,  and  save  his  last  surviving  pa- 
rent. Her  tears,  her  sighs,  and  the  soft  sim- 
plicity of  her  air,  spoke  a  yet  stronger  language 
than  her  tongue ;  but  the  silent  grief  of  the 
Countess  was  still  more  touching,  and  in  his 
endeavours  to  soothe  her,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  yielding  his  resolution,  when  the  figure  of 
his  dying  father  arose  to  his  imagination,  and 


stamped  his  purpose  Irrevocably.  The  anxiety 
of  a  fond  mother  presented  Matilda  with  the 
image  of  her  son  bleeding  and  ghastly ;  and  the 
death  of  her  lord  was  revived  in  her  memory, 
with  all  the  agonizing  grief  that  sad  event  had 
impressed  upon  her  heart,  the  harsher  charac- 
ters of  which  the  lenient  hand  of  time  hid  al- 
most obliterated.    So  lovely  is  Pity  in  all  her 
attitudes,  that  fondness  prompts  us  to  believe 
she  can  never  transgress ;  but  she  changes  into 
a  vice,  when  she  overcomes  the  purposes  of 
stronger  virtue.  Sterner  principles  now  nerved 
the  breast  of  Osbert  against  her  influence,  and 
impelled  him  on  to  deeds  of  arms.   He  sum- 
moned a  few  of  the  most  able  and  trusty  of  the 
clan,  and  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  w  as 
resolved  that  Malcolm  should  be  attacked  with 
all  the  force  they  could  assemble,  and  with  all 
the  speed  which  the  importance  of  the  prepara- 
tion would  allow.    To  prevent  suspicion  and 
alarm  to  the  Baron,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should 
be  given  out,  that  these  preparations  were  in- 
tended for  assistance  to  a  Chief  of  a  distant 
part ;  that,  when  they  set  out  on  the  expedi- 
tion, they  should  pursue,  for  some  time,  a  con- 
trary way,  but  under  favour  of  the  night  should 
suddenly  change  their  route,  and  turn  upon  the 
castle  oi  Dunbayne. 

In  the  meantime,  Alleyn  was  strenuous  in  ex- 
citing his  friends  to  the  cause,  and  so  successful 
in  the  undertaking,  as  to  have  collected,  in  a  few 
days,  a  number  of  no  inconsiderable  conse- 
quence. To  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  virtue  was 
now  added  a  new  motive  of  exertion.  It  was  no 
longer  simply  an  attachment  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice  which  roused  him  to  action ;  the  pride  of 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  of  deserving  her  esteem  by  his  zeal- 
ous services,  gave  combined  force  to  the  first 
impulse  of  benevolence.  The  sweet  thought  of 
deserving  her  thanks  operated  secretly  on  his 
soul,  for  he  was  yet  ignorant  of  its  influence 
there.  In  this  state  he  again  appeared  at  the 
castle,  and  told  the  Earl,  that  himself  and  his 
friends  were  ready  to  follow  him  whenever  the 
signal  should  be  given.  His  offer  was  accept- 
ed with  the  warmth  of  kindness  it  claimed,  and 
he  was  desired  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for 
the  onset. 

In  a  few  days  the  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, Alleyn  and  his  friends  were  summoned, 
the  clan  assembled  in  arras,  and,  with  the 
young  Earl  at  their  head,  departed  on  their  ex- 
pedition. The  parting  between  Osbert  and  his 
family  may  be  easily  conceived;  nor  could  all 
the  pride  of  expected  conquest  suppress  a  sigh 
which  escaped  from  Alleyn  when  his  eyes  bade 
adieu  to  Mary,  who,  with  the  Countess,  stood 
on  the  terrace  of  the  castle,  pursuing  with 
aching  sight  the  march  of  her  beloved  brother, 
till  distance  veiled  him  from  her  view;  she 
then  turned  into  the  castle,  weeping,  and  fore- 
boding future  calamity.  She  endeavoured,  how- 
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ever,  to  assume  an  appearance  of  tranquillity, 
that  she  might  deceive  the  fears  of  Matilda, 
and  soothe  her  sorrow.  Matilda,  whose  mind 
was  strong  as  her  heart  was  tender,  since  she 
could  not  prevent  this  hazardous  undertaking, 
summoned  all  her  fortitude  to  resist  the  im- 
pressions of  fruitless  grief,  and  to  search  for  the 
good  which  the  occasion  might  present.  Her 
efforts  were  not  vain;  she  found  it  in  the 
prospect  which  the  enterprise  afforded  of  ho- 
nour to  the  memory  of  her  murdered  lord, 
and  of  retribution  on  the  head  of  the  murderer. 

It  was  evening  when  the  Earl  departed  from 
the  castle;  he  pursued  a  contrary  route  till 
night  favoured  his  designs,  when  he  wheeled 
towards  the  castle  of  Dunbavne.  The  extreme 
darkness  of  the  night  assisted  their  plan,  which 
was,  to  scale  the  walls,  surprise  the  sentinels, 
burst  their  way  into  the  inner  courts  sword  in 
hand,  and  force  the  murderer  from  his  retreat. 
They  had  trod  for  many  miles  the  dreary  wilds, 
unassisted  by  the  least  gleam  of  light,  when 
/  suddenly  their  cars  were  struck  with  the  dis- 
*  mal  note  of  a  watch-bell,  which  chimed  the 
hour  of  the  night.  Every  heart  beat  to  the 
sound.  They  knew  they  were  near  the  abode 
of  the  Baron.  They  halted  to  consult  concern- 
ing their  proceedings,  when  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  Earl,  with  Alleyn  and  a  chosen  few,  should 
proceed  to  reconnoitre  the  castle,  while  the  rest 
should  remain  at  a  small  distance  awaiting  the 
signal  of  approach.  The  Earl  and  his  party 
pursued  their  march  with  silent  steps;  they 
perceived  a  faint  light,  which  they  guessed  to 
proceed  from  the  watch-tower  of  the  castle, 
and  they  were  now  almost  under  its  walls. 
They  paused  a  while  in  silence,  to  give  breath 
to  expectation,  and  to  listen  if  anything  was 
stirring.  All  was  involved  in  the  gloom  of 
night,  and  the  silence  of  death  prevailed."  They 
had  now  time  to  examine,  as  well  as  the  dark- 
ness would  permit,  the  situation  of  the  castle, 
and  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  assault.  The  edifice  was  built  with  Gothic 
magnificence,  upon  a  high  and  dangerous  rock. 
Its  lofty  towers  still  frowned  in  proud  subli- 
mity, and  the  immensity  of  the  pile  stood  a 
record  of  the  ancient  consequence  of  its  pos- 
sessors. The  rock  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch, 
broad,  but  not  deep,  over  which  were  two  draw- 
bridges, one  on  the  north  side,  the  other  on  the 
east.  They  were  both  up,  but  they  separated 
in  the  centre,  one  half  of  the  bridge  remaining 
on  the  side  of  the  plains.  The  bridge  on  the 
north  led  to  the  grand  gateway  of  the  castle ; 
that  on  the  east  to  a  small  watch-tower :  those 
were  all  the  entrances.  The  rock  was  almost 
perpendicular  with  the  walls,  which  were  strong 
and  lofty.  After  surveying  the  situation,  they 
pitched  upon  a  spot  where  the  rock  appearea 
most  accessible,  and  which  was  contiguous  to 
the  principal  gate,  and  gave  signal  to  the  clan. 
They  approaclied  in  Bilence,  and  gently  throw* 


tngdown  the  bundles  of  faggots,  which  they  had 
brought  for  the  purpose,  into  the  ditch,  made 
themselves  a  bridge,  over  which  they  passed 
in  safety,  and  prepared  to  ascend  the  heights. 
It  had  been  resolved  that  a  party,  of  which 
Alleyn  was  one,  should  scale  the  walls,  sur- 
prise the  sentinels,  and  open  the  gates  to 
the  rest  of  the  clan,  which,  with  the  Earl, 
were  to  remain  without.  Alleyn  was  the  first 
who  fixed  his  ladder  and  mounted ;  he  was 
instantly  followed  by  the  rest  of  his  party,  and 
with  much  difficulty,  and  some  hazard,  they 
gained  the  ramparts  in  safety.  They  traversed 
a  part  of  the  platform  without  hearing  the 
sound  of  a  voice  or  a  step:  profound  sleep 
seemed  to  bury  all    A  number  of  the  party 
approached  some  sentinels  who  were  asleep  on 
their  post ;  them  they  seized ;  while  Alleyn, 
with  a  few  others,  flew  tb  open  the  nearest 
gate,  and  to  let  down  the  drawbridge.  This 
they  accomplished ;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
signal  of  surprise  was  given,  and  instantly  the 
alarm-bell  rang  out,  and  the  castle  resounded 
with  the  clang  of  arms.    All  was  tumult  and 
confusion.   The  Earl,  with  part  of  his  people, 
entered  the  gate ;  the  rest  were  following, 
when  suddenly  the  portcullis  was  dropped,  the 
bridge  drawn  up,  and  the  Earl  and  his  people 
found  themselves  surrounded  by  an  armed  mul- 
titude, which  poured  in  torrents  from  every  re- 
cess of  the  castle.  Surprised,  but  not  daunted, 
the  Earl  rushed  forward  sword  in  hand,  and 
fought  with  a  desperate  valour.  The  soul  of  Al- 
leyn seemed  to  acquire  new  vigour  from  the  con- 
flict; he  fought  luce  a  man  panting  for  honour, 
and  certain  of  victory :  wherever  he  rushed,  con- 
quest flew  before  him.    He,  with  the  Earl, 
forced  his  way  into  the  inner  courts  in  search 
of  the  Baron,  and  hoped  to  have  satisfied  a  just 
revenge,  and  to  have  concluded  the  conflict 
with  the  death  of  the  murderer ;  but  the  mo- 
ment in  which  they  entered  the  courts,  the 
gates  were  closed  upon  them ;  they  were  envi- 
roned by  a  band  of  guards ;  and  after  a  short 
resistance,  in  which  Alleyn  received  a  slight 
wound,  they  were  seized  as  prisoners  of  war. 
The  slaughter  without  was  great  and  dreadful : 
the  people  of  the  Baron,  inspired  with  fury, 
were  insatiate  for  death  ;  many  were  killed  in 
the  courts,  and  on  the  platform ;  many,  in  at- 
tempting to  escape,  were  thrown  from  the  ram- 
parts, and  many  were  destroyed  by  the  sudden 
raising  of  the  bridge.    A  small  part,  only,  of 
the  brave  and  adventurous  band  who  had  en- 
gaged in  the  cause  of  justice,  and  who  were 
driven  back  from  the  walla,  survived  to  carry 
the  dreadful  tidings  to  the  Countess.    The  fate 
of  the  Earl  remained  unknown.  The  consterna- 
tion among  the  friends  of  the  slain  is  not  to  be 
described,  and  it  was  heightened  by  the  unac- 
countable manner  in  which  the  victory  had 
been  obtained ;  for  it  was  well  known  that  Mal- 
colm had  never,  but  when  war  made  it  uecet- 
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sary,  more  soldiers  in  his  garrison  thaivfeudal 
pomp  demanded ;  yet  on  this  occasion,  ffwua- 
ber  of  armed  men  rushed  from  the  recesses  of 
his  castle,  sufficient  to  overpower  the  force  of  a 
whole  clan.  But  they  knew  not  the  secret 
means  of  intelligence  which  the  Baron  pos- 
sessed ;  the  jealousy  of  conscience  had  armed 
him  with  apprehension  for  his  safety  ;  and  for 
some  years  he  had  planted  spies  near  the  castle 
of  Athlin,  to  observe  all  that  passed  within  it, 
and  to  give  him  immediate  intelligence  of  every 
warlike  preparation.  A  transaction  so  striking, 
and  so  public,  as  that  which  had  occurred  on 
the  day  of  the  festival,  when  the  whole  people 
swore  to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  Chief,  it 
was  not  probable  would  escape  the  vigilant  eye 
of  his  mercenaries  :  the  incident  had  been  com- 
municated to  him  with  all  the  aggravations  of 
fear  and  wonder,  and  had  given  him  the  signal 
for  defence.  The  accounts  sent  him  of  the  mi- 
litary preparations  which  were  forming,  con- 
vinced him  that  this  defence  would  soon  be 
called  for;  and,  laughing  at  the  idle  tales 
which  were  told  him  of  distant  wars,  he  has- 
tened to  store  his  garrison  with  arms  and  with 
men,  and  held  himself  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  assailants.  The  Baron  had  conducted  his 
plans  with  all  that  power  of  contrivance  which 
the  secrecy  of  the  business  demanded ;  and  it 
was  his  design  to  suffer  the  enemy  to  mount  his 
walls,  and  to  put  them  to  the  sword,  when  the 
purpose  of  this  deep-laid  stratagem  had  been 
nearly  defeated  by  the  drowsiness  of  the  senti- 
nels who  were  posted  to  give  signal  of  their  ap- 
proach. 

The  fortitude  of  Matilda  fainted  under  the 
pressure  of  so  heavy  a  calamity ;  she  was  at- 
tacked with  a  violent  illness,  which  had  nearly 
terminated  her  sorrows  and  her  life,  and  had 
rendered  unavailing  all  the  tender  cares  of  her 
daughter.  These  tender  cares,  however,  were 
not  ineffectual ;  she  revived,  and  they  assisted 
to  support  her  in  the  severe  hours  of  affliction, 
which  the  unknown  fate  of  the  Earl  occasioned. 
Alary,  who  felt  all  the  horrors  of  the  late  event, 
was  ill  qualified  for  the  post  of  a  comforter  ; 
but  her  generous  heart,  susceptible  of  the  deep 
sufferings  of  Matilda,  almost  forgot  its  own  dis- 
tress in  the  remembrance  of  her  mother's.  Yet 
the  idea  of  her  brother,  surrounded  with  the 
horrors  of  imprisonment  and  death,  would  often 
obtrude  itself  on  her  imagination,  with  an  em- 

E basis  which  almost  overcame  her  reason.  She 
ad  also  a  strong  degree  of  pity  for  the  fate  of 
the  brave  young  Highlander  who  had  assisted, 
,  with  a  disinterestedness  so  noble,  in  the  cause 
of  her  house ;  she  wished  to  learn  his  farther 
destiny,  and  her  heart  often  melted  in  compas- 
sion at  the  picture  which  her  fancy  drew  of  his 
sufferings. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  Earl,  after  being  loaded  with  fetters, 
was  conducted  to  the  chief  prison  of  the  castle, 
and  left  alone  to  the  bitter  reflections  of  defeat 
and  uncertain  destiny  ;  but  misfortune,  though 
it  might  shake,  could  not  overcome,  his  firm- 
ness ;  and  hope  had  not  yet  entirely  forsaken 
him.  It  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of  great  minds, 
to  bear  up  with  increasing  force  against  the 
shock  of  misfortune ;  with  them  the  nerves  of 
resistance  strengthen  with  attack ;  and  they  may 
be  said  to  subdue  adversity  with  her  own  wea- 
pons- 
Reflection,  at  length,  afforded  him  time  to 
examine  his  prison  :  it  was  a  square  room,  which 
formed  the  summit  of  a  tower  built  on  the  east 
side  of  the  castle,  round  which  the  bleak  winds 
howled  mournfully  ;  the  inside  of  the  apart- 
ment was  old,  and  falling  to  decay :  a  small 
mattress,  which  lay  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
a  broken  matted  chair,  and  a  tottering  table, 
composed  its  furniture;  two  small  and  strencj)' 
grated  windows,  which  admitted  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  light  and  air,  afforded  him  on  one  side 
a  view  into  an  inner  court,  and  on  the  other  a 
dreary  prospect  of  the  wild  and  barren  High- 
lauds. 

Alleyn  was  conveyed  through  dark  and  wind- 
ing passages  to  a  distant  part  of  the  castle,  where 
at  length  a  small  door,  barred  with  iron,  opened, 
and  disclosed  to  him  an  abode,  whence  light 
and  hope  were  equally  excluded.  He  shudder- 
ed as  he  entered,  and  the  door  was  closed  upon 
him. 

The  mind  of  the  Baron,  in  the  meantime,  was 
agitated  with  all  the  direful  passions  of  hate, 
revenge,  and  exulting  pride.  He  racked  ima- 
gination for  the  invention  of  tortures  equal  to 
the  force  of  his  feelings ;  and  he  at  length  dis- 
covered that  the  sufferings  of  suspense  are  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  most  terrible  evils,  when 
once  ascertained,  of  which  the  contemplation 
gradually  affords  to  strong,  minds  the  means  of 
endurance.  He  determined,  therefore,  that  the 
Earl  should  remain  confined  in  the  tower,  ig- 
norant of  his  future  destiny ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while should  be  allowed  food  only  sufficient  to 
keep  him  sensible  of  his  wretchedness. 

Osbert  was  immersed  in  thought,  when  be 
heard  the  door  of  his  prison  unbarred,  and  the 
Baron  Malcolm  stood  before  him.  The  heart 
of  Osbert  swelled  high  with  indignation,  and 
defiance  flashed  in  his  eyes.  I  am  come,  said 
the  insulting  victor,  to  welcome  the  Earl  of 


of  festival  I  shall  bestow  on  his  arrival. 

Weak  tyrant!  returned  Osbert,  his  coun- 
tenance impressed  with  the  firm  dignity  of  vu- 
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tue,  to  Insult  the  vanquished  is  congenial  to 
the  cruel  meanness  of  the  murderer  ;  nor  do  I 
expect,  that  the  man  who  slew  the  father  will 
spare  the  son  ;  hut  know,  that  son  is  nerved 
against  your  wrath,  and  welcomes  all  that  your 
fears  or  your  cruelty  can  impose. 

Rash  youth,  replied  the  Baron,  your  words 
are  air ;  they  fade  from  sense,  and  soon  your 
boasted  strength  shall  sink  beneath  my  power. 
I  go  to  meditate  your  destiny. — With  these 
words  he  quitted  the  prison,  enraged  at  the  un- 
bending virtue  of  the  Earl. 

The  sight  of  the  Baron  roused  in  the  soul  of 
Oshert  all  those  opposite  emotions  of  furious 
indignation  and  tender  pity,  which  the  glowing 
image  of  his  father  could  excite,  and  produced 
a  moment  of  perfect  misery.  The  dreadful 
energy  of  these  sensations  exasperated  his  brain 
almost  to  madness  ;  the  cool  fortitude  in  which 
he  had  so  lately  gloried,  disappeared ;  and  he 
was  on  the  point  of  resigning  his  virtue  and  his 
life,  by  means  of  a  short  dagger,  which  he  wore 
concealed  under  his  vest,  wnen  the  soft  notes  of 
a  lute  surprised  his  attention.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a  voice  so  enchantingly  tender  and 
melodious,  that  its  sounds  fell  on  the  heart  of 
Osbert,  in  balmy  comfort:  it  seemed  sent  by 
Heaven  to  arrest  his  fate : — the  storm  of  passion 
was  hushed  within  him,  and  he  dissolved  in 
kind  tears  of  pity  and- contrition.  The  mourn- 
ful tenderness  of  the  air  declared  the  person 
from  whom  it  came  to  be  a  sufferer ;  and  Osbert 
suspected  it  to  proceed  from  a  prisoner  like  him- 
self. The  music  ceased :  absorbed  in  wonder, 
he  went  to  the  grates,  in  quest  of  the  sweet 
musician,  but  no  one  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  he 
was  uncertain  whether  the  sounds  arose  from 
within  or  from  without  the  castle.  Of  the  guard, 
who  brought  him  his  small  allowance  of  food, 
he  inquired  concerning  what  he  had  heard ;  but 
from  him  he  could  not  obtiin  the  information 
he  sought,  and  he  was  constrained  to  remain  in 
a  state  of  suspense. 

In  the  meantime  the  castle  of  Athlin,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  was  overwhelmed  with  distress. 
The  news  of  the  Earl's  imprisonment  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Countess,  and  hope  once 
more  illumined  her  mind.    She  immediately 
sent  offers  of  immense  ransom  to  the  Baron,  for 
the  restoration  of  her  son,  and  the  other  pri- 
soners ;  but  the  ferocity  of  his  nature  disdained 
an  incomplete  triumph.    Revenge  subdued  his 
avarice ;  and  the  offers  were  rejected  with  the 
spurn  of  contempt.  An  additional  motive,  how- 
ever, operated  in  his  mind,  and  confirmed  his 
j  purpose.    The  beauty  of  Mary  had  been  often 
I  reported  to  him  in  terms  which  excited  his  cu- 
\  riosity  ;  and  an  incidental  view  he  once  obtain- 
1  ed  of  her,  raised  a  passion  in  his  soul,  which 
the  turbulence  of  his  character  would  not  suf- 
fer to  be  extinguished.  Various  were  the  schemes 
he  had  projected  to  obtain  her,  none  of  which 
had  ever  been  executed :  the  possession  of  the 


Earl  was  a  circumstance  the  most  favourable  to 
■  his  wishes ;  and  he  resolved  to  obtain  Mary,  as 
( the  future  ransom  of  her  brother.  He  conceal- 
ed for  the  present,  his  purpose,  that  the  tor- 
tures of  anxiety  and  despair  might  operate  on 
the  mind  of  the  Countess,  to  grant  him  an  easy 
consent  to  the  exchange,  and  to  resign  the  vic- 
tim the  wife  of  her  enemy. 

The  small  remains  of  the  clan,  unsubdued  by 
misfortune,  were  eager  to  assemble,  and,  ha- 
zardous as  was  the  enterprize,  to  attempt  the 
rescue  of  their  chief.    The  hope  which  this  un- 
dertaking afforded,  once  more  revived  the  Coun- 
tess ;  but,  alas !  a  new  source  of  sorrow  was 
now  opened  for  her ;  the  health  of  Mary  visibly 
declined ;  she  was  silent  and  pensive ;  ner  ten- 
der frame  was  but  too  susceptible  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  her  mind ;  and  these  sufferings  were 
heightened  by  concealment.    She  was  ordered 
amusement  and  gentle  exercise,  as  the  best  re- 
storatives of  peace  and  health.  One  day,  as  she 
was  seeking  on  horseback  these  lost  treasures, 
she  was  tempted,  by  the  fineness  of  the  evening, 
to  prolong  her  ride  beyond  its  usual  limits ;  the 
sun  was  declining  when  she  entered  a  wood, 
whose  awful  gloom  so  well  accorded  with  the 
pensive  tone  of  her  mind.  The  soft  serenity  of 
evening,  and  the  still  solemnity  of  the  scene, 
conspired  to  lull  her  mind  into  a  pleasing  for- 
gctfulness  of  its  troubles ;  from  which  she  was, 
ere  long,  awakened,  by  the  approaching  sound 
of  horses'  feet.    The  thickness  of  the  foliage 
limited  her  view  ;  but  looking  onward,  she 
thought  she  perceived,  through  the  trees,  a  glit- 
tering of  arms :  she  turned  her  palfrey,  and 
sought  the  entrance  of  the  wood.   The  clatter- 
ing of  hoofs  advanced  in  the  breeze ;  her  heart 
misgave  her,  and  she  quickened  her  pace.  Her 
fears  were  soon  justified ;  she  looked  back,  and 
beheld  three  horsemen,  armed  and  disguised, 
advancing  with  the  speed  of  pursuit.  Almost 
fainting,  she  flew  on  the  wings  of  terror:  all 
her  efforts  were  vain ;  the  villains  came  up ; 
one  seised  her  horse,  the  others  fell  upon  her 
two  attendants :  a  stout  scuffle  ensued,  but  the 
strength  of  her  servants  soon  yielded  to  the 
weapons  of  their  adversaries ;  they  were  brought 
to  the  ground,  dragged  into  the  wood,  and  there 
left  bound  to  the  trees.  In  the  meantime,  Mary, 
who  had  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  villain  who 
seized  her,  was  borne  away  through  the  intri- 
cate mazes  of  the  woods ;  and  her  terrors  may 
be  easily  imagined,  when  she  revived,  and  found 
herself  in  the  hands  of  unknown  men.  H«y 
dreadful  screams,  her  tears,  her  supplication, 
were  ineffectual ;  the  wretches  were  deaf  alike 
to  pity  and  to  inquiry ;  they  preserved  an  in- 
flexible silence,  and  she  saw  herself  conveying 
towards  the  mouth  of  a  horrible  cavern,  when 
despair  seized  her  mind,  and  she  lost  all  signs 
of  existence :  in  this  state  she  remained  some 
time ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  her  situa- 
tion, when  she  unclosed  her  eyes,  and  beheld 
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Alleyn,  who  was  watching  with  the  moat  trem- 
bling anxiety  her  return  to  life,  and  whose  eyes, 
on  seeing  her  revive,  swam  in  joy  and  tender- 
ness. Wonder,  fearful  joy,  and  the  various 
shades  of  mingled  emotions,  passed  in  quick 
succession  over  her  countenance :  her  surprise 
was  increased,  when  she  observed  her  own  ser- 
vants standing  by,  and  could  discover  no  one 
but  friends.  She  scarcely  dared  to  trust  her 
senses ;  but  die  voice  of  Alleyn,  tremulous  with 
tenderness,  dissolved  in  a  moment  the  illusions 
of  fear,  and  confirmed  her  in  the  surprising 
reality.  When  she  was  sufficiently  recovered, 
they  quitted  this  scene  of  gloom  ;  they  travelled 
on  in  a  slow  pace,  and  the  shades  of  night  were 
fallen  long  before  they  reached  the  castle :  there 
distress  and  confusion  appeared.  The  Countess, 
alarmed  with  the  most  dreadful  apprehensions, 
had  dispatched  her  servants  various  ways  in 
search  of  her  child,  and  her  transports,  on  again 
beholding  her  in  safety,  prevented  her  observing 
immediately,  that  it  was  Alleyn  who  accom- 
panied her.  Joy,  however,  soon  yielded  to  its 
equal  wonder,  when  Bhe  perceived  him,  and  in 
the  tumult  of  contending  emotions  she  scarce 
knew  which  first  to  interrogate.  When  she  had 
been  told  the  escape  of  her  daughter,  and  by 
whom  effected,  she  prepared  to  hear,  with  im- 
patient solicitude,  news  of  her  beloved  son,  and 
the  means  by  which  the  brave  young  High- 
lander had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Baron. 
Of  the  Earl,  Alleyn  could  only  inform  the  Coun- 
tess, that  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  himself, 
within  the  walls  of  the  fortress,  as  they  fought 
side  by  side ;  and  he  was  conducted,  unwound- 
ed,  to  a  tower,  situated  on  the  east  angle  of  the 
castle,  where  he  was  still  confined.  Himself 
had  been  imprisoned  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
pile,  and  had  been  able  to  collect  no  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  Earl's  situation,  than  those  he 
had  related.  Of  himself,  he  gave  a  brief  rela- 
tion of  the  following  circumstances : — 

After  having  lain  some  weeks  in  the  horrible 
dungeon  allotted  him,  his  mind  involved  in  the 
gloom  of  despair,  and  filled  with  the  momentary 
expectation  of  death,  desperation  furnished  him 
with  invention,  and  he  concerted  the  following 
plan  of  escape: — He  had  observed,  that  the 
guard  who  brought  him  his  allowance  of  food, 
on  quitting  the  dungeon,  constantly  sounded 
his  spear  agai  nst  the  pavement  near  the  entrance. 
This  circumstance  excited  his  surprise  and  cu- 
riosity. A  ray  of  hope  beamed  through  the 
gloom  of  his  dungeon.  He  examined  the  spot 
as  well  as  the  obscurity  of  the  place  would  per- 
mit: it  was  paved  with  flag  stones,  like  the 
other  parts  of  the  cell,  and  the  paving  was  every- 
where equally  firm.  He,  however,  became  cer- 
tain, that  some  means  of  escape  were  concealed 
beneath  that  part,  for  the  guard  was  constant  in 
examining  it,  by  striking  that  spot,  and  tread- 
ing more  firmly  on  it ;  and  this  he  endeavour- 
ed to  do  without  being  observed.  One  day,  im- 


mediately after  the  departure  of  the 
Alleyn  set  himself  to  unfasten  the  pavement ; 
this,  with  much  patience  and  industry,  he  ef- 
fected, by  means  of  a  small  knife  which  had 
escaped  the  search  of  the  soldiers.    He  found 
the  earth  beneath  hard,  and  without  any  symp- 
toms of  being  lately  disturbed ;  but  after  dig- 
ging a  few  feet,  he  arrived  at  a  trap-door :  he 
trembled  with  eagerness.    It  was  now  almost 
night,  and  he  was  overcome  with  weariness ; 
he  doubted  whether  he  should  be  able  to  pene- 
trate through  the  door,  and  what  other  obstruc- 
tions were  behind  it,  before  the  next  day.  He 
therefore  threw  the  earth  again  into  the  hole, 
and  endeavoured  to  close  the  pavement ;  with 
much  difficulty,  he  trod  the  earth  into  the  open- 
ing, but  the  pavement  he  was  unable  exactly  to 
replace.  It  was  too  dark  to  examine  the  stones ; 
and  he  found,  that  even  if  he  should  be  able  to 
make  them  fit,  the  pavement  could  not  be  made 
firm.    His  mind  and  body  were  now  overcome, 
and  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground  in  an  agony 
of  despair.    It  was  midnight,  when  the  return 
of  his  strength  and  spirits  produced  another  ef- 
fort.   He  tore  the  earth  up  with  hasty  violence, 
cut  round  the  lock  of  the  trap-door,  and  raising 
it,  unwilling  to  hesitate  or  consider,  sprung 
through  the  aperture.    The  vault  was  or  con- 
siderable depth,  and  he  was  thrown  down  by 
the  violence  of  the  fall :  an  hollow  echo,  which 
seemed  to  murmur  at  a  distance,  convinced  him 
that  the  place  was  of  considerable  extent.  He 
had  no  light  to  direct  him,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  walk  with  his  arms  extended,  in  si- 
lent and  fearful  examination.    After  having 
wandered  through  the  void  a  considerable  time, 
he  came  to  a  wall,  along  which  he  groped  with 
anxious  care ;  it  conducted  him  onward  for  a 
length,  of  way ;  it  turned ;  he  followed,  and  his 
hand  touched  the  cold  iron-work  of  a  barred 
window.    He  felt  the  gentle  undulation  of  the 
air  upon  his  face ;  and  to  him  who  had  been  so 
long  confined  among  the  damp  vapours  of  a  dun- 
geon, this  was  a  moment  of  luxury.   The  air 
gave  him  strength  ;  and  the  means  of  escape, 
which  now  seemed  presented  to  him,  renewed 
his  courage.  He  set  his  foot  against  the  wall,  and 
grasping  a  bar  with  his  hand,  found  it  gradual- 
re  yield  to  his  strength,  and,  by  successive  ef- 
forts, he  entirely  displaced  it.    He  attempted 
another,  but  it  was  more  firmly  fixed,  and  every 
effort  to  loosen  it  was  ineffectual ;  he  found 
that  it  was  fastened  in  a  large  stone  of  the  wall, 
and  that  to  remove  this  stone  was  his  onlv 
means  of  displacing  the  bar;  he  set  himself 
therefore  again  to  work  with  his  knife,  and, 
with  much  patience,  loosened  the  mortar  suffi- 
ciently to  effect  his  purpose. — After  some  hours, 
(for  the  darkness  made  his  labour  tedious,  and 
sometimes  ineffectual,)  he  had  removed  several 
of  the  bars,  and  had  made  an  opening  almost 
sufficient  to  permit  his  escape,  wnen  thedawn 
of  light  appeared ;  he  now  discovered,  with  in- 
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expressible  anguish,  that  the  grate  opened  into 
an  inner  court  of  the  castle,  and  even  while  he 
hesitated,  he  could  perceive  soldiers  descending 
slowly  into  the  court,  from  the  narrow  stair- 
cases which  led  to  their  apartments.  His  heart 
sickened  at  the  sight.    He  rested  against  the 
wall  in  a  pause  of  despair,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  springing  into  the  court,  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  at  escape,  or  die  in  the  attempt,  when  he 
perceived,  by  the  increasing  light  which  fell 
across  the  vault,  a  massy  door  in  the  opposite 
wall ;  he  ran  towards  it,  and  endeavoured  to 
open  it ;  it  was  fastened  by  a  lock  and  several 
bolts.   He  struck  against  it  with  his  foot,  and 
the  hollow  sound  which  was  returned,  convin- 
ced him  that  there  were  vaults  beyond ;  and  by 
the  direction  of  these  vaults,  he  was  certain  that 
they  must  extend  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  cas- 
tle :  if  he  could  gain  these  vaults,  and  penetrate 
beyond  them  in  the  darkness  of  the  ensuing 
night,  it  would  be  easy  to  leap  the  wall,  ana 
cross  the  ditch :  but  it  was  impossible  to  cut 
away  the  lock,  before  the  return  of  his  guard, 
who  regularly  visited  the  cell  soon  after  the 
dawn  of  day.    After  some  consideration,  there- 
fore, he  determined  to  secrete  himself  in  a  dark 
part  of  the  vault,  and  there  await  the  entrance 
of  the  guard,  who,  on  observing  the  deranged 
bars  of  the  grate,  would  conclude  that  he  had 
escaped  through  the  aperture.    He  had  scarce- 
ly placed  himself  according  to  his  plan,  when  he 
heard  the  door  of  the  dungeon  unbolted ;  this 
was  instantly  followed  by,  a  loud  voice,  which 
sounded  down  the  opening,  and  "  Alleyn"  was 
shouted  in  a  tone  of  fright  and  consternation. 
After  repeating  the  call,  a  man  jumped  into  the 
vault.    Alleyn,  though  himself  concealed  in 
darkness,  could  perceive,  by  the  faint  light 
which  fell  upon  the  spot,  a  soldier  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand.    He  approached  the  grate 
with  execrations,  examined  it,  and  proceeded  to 
the  door ;  it  was  fast :  he  returned  to  the  grate, 
and  then  proceeded  along  the  walls,  tracing  them 
with  the  point  of  his  sword.    He  at  length  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  Alleyn  was  concealed, 
who  felt  the  sword  strike  upon  his  arm,  and  in- 
stantly grasping  the  hand  which  held  it,  the  wea- 
pon fell  to  the  ground.  A  short  scuffle  ensued ; 
Alleyn  threw  down  his  adversary,  and,  standing 
over  him,  seized  the  sword,  ana  presented  it  to 
his  breast.   The  soldier  called  for  mercy.  Al- 
leyn, always  unwilling  to  take  the  life  of  another, 
and  considering  that,  if  the  soldier  was  slain,  his 
comrades  would  certainly  follow  to  the  vault, 
returned  him  his  sword.    Take  your  life,  said 
he  ;  your  death  can  avail  me  nothing ; — take 
it ;  and  if  you  can,  go  tell  Malcolm,  that  an  in- 
nocent man  has  endeavoured  to  escape  destruc- 
tion. The  guard,  struck  with  his  conduct,  arose 
from  the  ground  in  silence ;  he  received  his 
sword,  and  followed  Alleyn  to  the  trap-door. 
They  returned  into  the  dungeon,  where  Alleyn 
was  once  more  left  alone.   The  soldier,  unde- 


termined how  to  act,  went  to  find  his  comrades : 
on  the  way  he  met  Malcolm,  who,  ever  restless 
and  vigilant,  frequently  walked  the  ramparts  at 
an  early  hour.  He  inquired,  if  all  was  well. 
The  soidier,  fearful  of  discovery,  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  dissemble,  hesitated  at  the  question ; 
and  the  stern  air  assumed  by  Malcolm  com- 
pelled him  to  relate  what  bad  happened.  The 
Baron,  with  much  harshness,  reprobated  his 
neglect,  and  immediately  followed  him  to  the 
dungeon,  where  he  loaded  Alleyn  with  insult. 
He  examined  the  cell,  descended  into  the  vault, 
and,  returning  to  the  dungeon,  stood  by,  while 
a  chain,  which  had  been  fetched  from  a  distant 
part  of  the  castle,  was  fixed  into  the  wall :  to 
this  Alleyn  was  fastened. — We  will  not  long 
confine  you  thus,  said  Malcolm,  as  he  quitted 
the  cell;  a  few  days  shall  restore  you  to  the 
liberty  you  are  so  fond  of ;  but  as  a  conqueror 
ought  to  have  spectators  of  his  triumph,  you 
must  wait  till  a  number  is  collected  sufficient  to 
witness  the  death  of  so  great  an  hero. — I  dis- 
dain your  insults,  returned  Alleyn,  and  am 
equally  able  to  support  misfortune,  and  to  de- 
spise a  tyrant.  Malcolm  retired,  enraged  at  the 
boldness  of  his  prisoner,  and  uttering  menaces 
on  the  carelessness  of  the  guard,  wno  vainly 
endeavoured  to  justify  himself. — His  safety  be 
upon  your  head,  saia  the  Baron.  The  soldier 
was  shocked,  and  turned  away  in  sullen  silence. 
Dread  of  his  prisoner's  effecting  an  escape,  now 
seized  his  mind ;  the  words  of  Malcolm  filled 
him  with  resentment,  while  gratitude  towards 
Alleyn,  for  the  life  he  had  spared,  operated  with 
these  sentiments ;  and  he  hesitated  whether  he 
should  obey  the  Baron,  or  deliver  Alleyn,  and 
fly  his  oppressor.  At  noon,  he  carried  him  his 
customary  food  ;  Alleyn  was  not  so  lost  in  mi- 
sery, but  that  he  observed  the  gloom  which 
hung  upon  his  features ;  his  heart  foreboded 
impending  evil ;  the  soldier  bore  on  his  tongue 
the  sentence  of  death.  He  told  Alleyn,  that 
the  Baron  had  appointed  the  following  day  for 
his  execution ;  and  his  people  were  ordered  to 
attend.  Death,  however  long  contemplated, 
must  be  dreadful  when  it  arrives :  this  was  no 
more  than  what  Allevn  had  expected,  and  on 
what  he  had  brought  nis  mind  to  gaze  without 
terror ;  but  his  fortitude  now  sunk  before  its 
immediate  presence,  and  every  nerve  of  his  frame 
thrilled  with  agony. — Be  comforted,  said  the 
soldier,  in  a  tone  of  pity :  I,  too,  am  no  stranger 
to  misery ;  and  if  you  are  willing  to  risk  the 
danger  of  double  torture,  I  will  attempt  to  re- 
lease both  you  and  myself  from  the  hands  of  a 
tyrant.  At  these  words,  Alleyn  started  from 
the  ground  in  a  transport  of  delightful  wonder : 
Tell  me  not  of  torture,  cried  he ;  all  tortures 
are  equal,  if  death  is  the  end,  and  from  death  I 
may  now  escape ;  lead  me  but  beyond  these 
walls,  and  the  small  possessions  I  have  shall  be 
yours  for  ever. — I  want  them  not,  replied  the 
generous  soldier ;  it  is  enough  for  me,  that  I 
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save  a  fellow-creature  from  destruction. — These 
words  overpowered  the  heart  of  Alleyn,  and 
tears  of  gratitude  swelled  in  his  eyes.  Edric 
told  him,  that  the  door  he  had  seen  in  the  vault 
below  opened  into  a  chain  of  vaults  which 
stretched  beyond  the  wall  of  the  castle,  and 
communicated  with  a  subterraneous  way,  an- 
ciently formed  as  a  retreat  from  the  fortress, 
and  which  terminated  in  the  cavern  of  a  forest 
at  some  distance.  If  this  door  could  be  opened, 
their  escape  was  almost  certain.  They  consult- 
ed on  the  measures  necessary  to  be  taken.  The 
soldier  gave  Alleyn  a  knife  larger  than  the  one 
he  had,  and  directed  him  to  cut  round  the  lock, 
which  was  all  that  withheld  their  passage. 
Edric 's  office  of  sentinel  was  propitious  to  their 
scheme,  and  it  was  agreed,  that  at  midnight 
they  should  descend  the  vaults.  Edric,  after 
having  unfastened  the  chain,  left  the  cell,  and 
Alleyn  set  himself  again  to  remove  the  pave- 
ment, which  had  been  already  replaced  by  order 
of  the  Baron.  The  near  prospect  of  deliverance 
now  gladdened  his  spirits ;  his  knife  was  better 
formed  for  his  purpose ;  and  he  worked  with 
alacrity  and  ease,  lie  arrived  at  the  trap-door, 
and  once  more  leaped  into  the  vault.  He  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  lock  of  the  door,  which  was 
extremely  thick,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
separated  them  ;  with  trembling  hands  he  un- 
drew the  bolts :  the  door  unclosed,  and  disco- 
vered to  him  the  vaults.  It  was  evening  when 
he  finished  his  work.  He  was  but  just  return- 
ed to  the  dungeon,  and  had  thrown,  himself  on 
the  ground  to  rest,  when  the  sound  of  a  distant 
step  caught  his  ear ;  he  listened  to  its  advance 
with  trembling  eagerness.  At  length  the  door 
was  unbolted ;  Alleyn,  breathless  with  expecta- 
tion, started  up,  and  beheld  not  his  soldier,  but 
another :  the  opening  was  again  discovered,  and 
all  was  now  over.  The  soldier  brought  a  pitcher 
of  water,  and  casting  round  the  place  a  look  of 
sullen  scrutiny,  departed  in  silence.  The  stretch 
of  human  endurance  was  now  exceeded,  and 
Alleyn  sunk  down  in  a  state  of  torpidity.  On 
recovering,  he  found  himse'.f  again  enveloped  in 
the  horrors  of  darkness,  silence^  and  despair. 
Vet  amid  all  his  sufferings,  he  disdained  to 
doubt  the  integrity  of  his  soldier :  we  naturally 
recoil  from  painful  sensations,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  tortures  of  a  noble  mind  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  in  whom  it  has  con- 
fided. Alleyn  concluded,  that  the  conversation 
of  the  morning  had  been  overheard,  and  that 
this  guard  had  been  sent  to  examine  the  cell, 
and  to  watch  his  movements.  He  believed  that 
Edric  was  now,  by  his  own  generosity,  involved 
in  destruction ;  and  in  the  energy  of  this  thought 
he  forgot  for  a  moment  his  own  situation. 

Midnight  came,  but  Edric  did  not  appear: 
his  doubts  were  now  confirmed  into  certainty, 
and  he  resigned  himself  to  the  horrid  tranquil- 
lity of  mute  despair.  He  heard  from  a  distance 
the  clock  of  the  castle  strike  one :  it  seemed  to 


sound  the  knell  of  death ;  ft  roused  his  be- 
numbed senses,  and  he  rose  from  the  ground  in 
an  agony  of  acutest  recollection.  Suddenly  he 
heard  the  steps  of  two  persons  advancing  down 
the  avenue :  he  started,  and  listened.  Malcolm 
and  murder  arose  to  his  mind  ;  he  doubted  not 
that  the  soldier  had  reported  what  he  had  seen 
in  the  evening,  and  that  the  persons  whom  he 
now  heard  were  coming  to  execute  the  final 
orders  of  the  Baron.  They  now  drew  near  the 
dungeon,  when  suddenly  he  remembered  the 
door  in  the  vault.  His  senses  had  been  so  stun- 
ned by  the  appearance  of  the  stranger,  and  his 
mind  so  occupied  with  a  feeling  of  despair,  as  to 
exclude  every  idea  of  escape ;  and  in  the  energy 
of  his  suftt  rings  he  had  forgot  this  last  resource; 
it  now  flashed  like  lightning  upon  his  mind; 
he  sprung  to  the  trap-door,  and  his  feet  had 
scarcely  touched  the  bottom  of  the  vault,  when 
he  heard  the  bolts  of  the  dungeon  undraw :  he 
had  just  reached  the  entrance  of  the  inner  vault, 
when  a  voice  sounded  from  above ;  he  paused, 
and  knew  it  to  be  Edric's :  apprehension  so  en- 
tirely possessed  his  mind,  that  he  hesitated 
whether  he  should  discover  himself;  but  a  mo- 
ment of  recollection  dissipated  every  ignoble 
suspicion  of  Edric's  fidelity,  and  he  answered 
the  call.  Immediately  Edric  descended,  fol- 
lowed by  the  soldier  whose  former  appearance 
had  filled  Alleyn  with  despair,  and  whom  Edric 
now  introduced  as  his  faithful  friend  and  com- 
rade, who,  like  himself,  was  weary  of  the  op- 
pression of  Malcolm,  and  who  haa  resolved  to 
fly  with  them,  and  escape  his  rigour.  This  was 
a  moment  of  happiness  too  great  for  thought ! 
Alleyn,  in  the  confusion  of  his  joy,  and  in  bis 
impatience  to  seize  the  moment  of  deliverance, 
scarcely  heard  the  words  of  Edric.  Edric  ha- 
ving returned  to  fasten  the  door  of  the  dungeon, 
to  delay  pursuit,  and  given  Alleyn  a  sword  which 
he  baa  brought  for  nim,  led  the  way  through 
the  vaults.  The  profound  silence  of  the  place 
was  interrupted  only  by  the  echoes  of  their  foot- 
j  steps,  which  running  through  the  dreary  chasms 

*  in  confused  whisperings,  filled  their  imagina- 

•  tions  with  terror.  In  traversing  these  gloomy 
and  desolate  recesses,  they  often  paused  to  lis- 
ten, and  often  did  their  fears  give  them  the  dis- 
tant sounds  of  pursuit.  On  quitting  the  vaults, 
they  entered  an  avenue,  winding,  and  of  con- 
siderable length,  from  whence  branched  several 
passages  into  the  rock  ;  it  was  closed  by  a  low 
and  narrow  door,  which  opened  upon  a  flight  of 
steps,  that  led  to  the  subterraneous  way  under 
the  ditch  of  the  castle.  Edric  knew  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  place:  they  entered,  and  closing 
the  door,  began  to  descend,  when  the  lamp 
which  Edric  carried  in  his  hand  was  blown  out 
by  the  current  of  the  wind,  and  they  were  left 
in  total  darkness.  Their  feelings  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  expressed ;  they  had,  how- 
ever, no  way  but  to  proceed,  and  grope  with 
cautious  steps  the  dark  abyss.    Having  con- 
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tinned  to  descend  for  Borne  time,  their  feet 
reached  the  bottom,  and  they  found  themselves 
once  more  on  even  ground ;  but  Edric  knew 
they  had  yet  another  flight  to  encounter,  before 
they  could  gain  the  subterraneous  passage  under 
the  fosse,  and  for  which  it  required  their  ut- 
most caution  to  search.  They  were  proceeding 
with  slow  and  wary  steps,  when  the  foot  of 
Alleyn  stumbled  upon  something  which  clat- 
tered like  broken  armour,  and  endeavouring  to 
throw  it  from  him,  he  felt  the  weight  resist  his 
effort :  he  stooped  to  discover  what  it  was,  and 

V found  in  his  grasp  the  cold  hand  of  a  dead  per- 
son !  Every  nerve  thrilled  with  horror  at  the 
touch,  and  he  started  hack  in  an  agony  of  ter- 
ror.   They  remained  for  some  time  in  silent 
dismay,  unable  to  return,  yet  fearful  to  proceed, 
when  a  faint  light,  which  seemed  to  issue  from 
the  bottom  of  the  last  descent,  gleamed  upon 
the  walls,  and  discovered  to  them  the  second 
staircase,  and  at  their  feet  the  pale  and  dis- 
figured corpse  of  a  man  in  armour,  while  at  a 
distance  they  could  distinguish  the  figures  of 
men.   At  this  sight  their  hearts  died  within 
them,  and  they  gave  themselves  up  for  lost. 
They  doubted  not  but  the  men  Whom  they  saw 
were  the  murderers  ;  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Baron  ;  and  were  in  search  of  some  fugitives 
from  the  castle.   Their  only  chance  of  conceal- 
ment was  to  remain  where  they  were ;  but  the 
light  appeared  to  advance,  and  the  faces  of  the 
men  to  turn  towards  them.   Winged  with  ter- 
ror, they  sought  the  first  ascent,  and  flying  up 
the  steps,  reached  the  door,  which  they  endea- 
voured to  open,  that  they  might  hide  themselves 
from  pursuit  among  the  intricacies  of  the  rock : 
their  efforts,  however,  were  vain ;  for  the  door 
was  fastened  by  a  spring-lock,  and  the  kev 
was  on  the  other  side.  Compelled  to  give  breath 
to  their  fears,  they  ventured  to  look  back,  and 
found  themselves  again  in  total  darkness ;  they 
paused  upon  the  steps,  and  listening,  all  was 
silent.    They  rested  here  a  considerable  time ; 
r  no  footsteps  startled  them ;  no  ray  of  light  dart- 
1  ed  through  the  gloom  ;  everything  seemed  hush- 
ed in  the  silence  of  death  :  they  resolved  once 
more  to  venture  forward;  they  gained  again 
the  bottom  of  the  first  descent,  and  shuddering 
as  they  approached  the  spot  where  they  knew 
the  corpse  was  laid,  they  groped  to  avoid  its 
horrid  touch,  when  suddenly  the  light  again 
appeared,  and  in  the  same  place  where  they  had 
first  seen  it.  They  stood  petrified  with  despair. 
The  light,  however,  moved  slowly  onward,  and 
disappeared  in  the  windings  of  the  avenue. 
After  remaining  a  long  time  in  silent  suspense, 
and  finding  no  farther  obstacle,  they  ventured 
to  proceed.   The  light  had  discovered  to  them 
their  situation,  and  the  staircase ;  and  they  now 
moved  with  greater  certainty.   They  reached 
the  bottom  in  safety,  and  without  any  fearful 
interruption  ;  they  listened,  and  again  the  si- 
lence of  the  place  was  undisturbed.  Edric  knew 


thev  were  now  under  the  fosse* ;  thctr  way  was 
plain  before  them,  and  their  hopes  were  renew- 
ed in  the  belief  that  the  light  and  the  people 
they  had  seen,  had  taken  a  different  direction, 
Edric  knowing  there  were  various  passages 
branching  from  the  main  avenue  which  led  to 
different  openings  in  the  rock.  They  now  step- 
ped on  with  alacrity  ;  the  prospect  of  deliver- 
ance was  near,  for  Edric  judged  they  were  now 
not  far  from  the  cavern  ;  an  abrupt  turning  in 
the  passage  confirmed  at  once  this  supposition, 
and  extinguished  the  hope  which  had  attended 
it ;  for  the  light  of  a  lamp  burst  suddenly  upon 
them,  and  exhibited  to  their  sickening  eyes,  the 
figures  of  four  men  in  an  attitude  of  menace 
with  their  swords  pointed  ready  to  receive  them. 
Alleyn  drew  his  sword,  and  advanced :  We  will 
die  hardly,  cried  he.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
the  weapons  instantly  dropped  from  the  hands 
of  his  adversaries,  and  they  advanced  to  meet 
him  in  a  transport  of  joy.  Alleyn  recognized 
with  astonishment,  in  the  faces  of  the  three 
strangers,  his  faithful  friends  and  followers; 
and  Edric  in  that  of  the  fourth,  a  fellow-soldier. 
The  same  purpose  had  assembled  them  all  in 
the  same  spot.  They  quitted  the  cave  together ; 
and  Alleyn,  in  the  joyful  experience  of  unex- 
pected deliverance,  resolved  never  more  to  ad- 
mit despair.  They  concluded,  that  the  body 
which  they  had  passed  in  the  avenue,  was  that 
of  some  person  who  had  perished  either  by  hun- 
ger or  by  the  sword  in  those  subterranean  la- 
byrinths. 

They  marched  in  company  till  they  came 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  castle  of  Athlin,  when 
Alleyn  made  known  his  design  of  collecting  his 
friends,  and  joining  the  clan  in  an  attempt  to 
release  the  Earl :  Edric,  and  the  other  soldier, 
having  solemnly  enlisted  in  the  cause,  they  part- 
ed ;  Alleyn  and  Edric  pursuing  the  road  to  the 
castle,  and  the  others  striking  off  to  a  different 
part  of  the  country.  Alleyn  and  Edric  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
servants  of  Matilda  drew  them  to  the  wood,  in 
which  the  preceding  dreadful  scene  had  been 
acted.  The  surprise  of  Alleyn  was  extreme, 
when  he  discovered  the  servants  of  the  Earl  in 
this  situation ;  but  surprise  soon  yielded  to  a 
more  poignant  sensation,  when  he  heard  that 
Mary  had  been  carried  off  by  armed  men.  He 
scarcely  waited  to  release  the  servants,  but  sei- 
sing one  of  their  horses  which  was  grazing  near, 
instantly  mounted,  ordering  the  rest  to  follow, 
and  took  the  way  which  had  been  pointed  out 
as  the  course  of  the  ravishers.  Fortunately  it 
was  the  right  direction ;  and  Alleyn  and  the 
soldier  came  up  with  them  as  they  were  hasten- 
ing to  the  mouth  of  that  cavern,  whose  fright- 
ful aspect  had  chilled  the  heart  of  Mary  with  a 
temporary  death.  Their  endeavours  to  fly  were 
vain  ;  they  were  overtaken  at  the  entrance ;  a 
sharp  conflict  ensued,  in  which  one  of  the  ruf- 
fians was  wounded,  and  fled;  his  comrades, 
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teeing  the  servants  of  the  Earl  approaching,  re- 
linquished their  prize,  and  escaped  througn  the 
recesses  of  the  cave.  The  eyes  of  Alleyn  were 
now  fixed  in  horror  on  the  lifeless  form  of  Mary, 
who  had  remained  insensible  during  the  whole 
of  the  affray  ;  he  was  exerting  every  effort  for 
her  recovery,  when  she  unclosed  her  eyes,  and 
joy  once  more  illumined  his  soul. 

During  the  recital  of  these  particulars,  which 
Alleyn ^delivered  with  a  modest  brevity*  the 
mind  of  Mary  had  suffered  a  variety  of  emo- 
tions sympathetic  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
situation.  She  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  her- 
self the  particular  interest  she  felt  in  his  adven- 
tures ;  but  ao  unequal  were  her  efforts  to  the 
strength  of  her  emotions,  that  when  Alleyn  re- 
lated the  scene  of  Dunbayne  cavern,  her  cheek 
grew  pale,  and  she  relapsed  into  a  fainting  fit. 
This  circumstance  alarmed  the  penetration  of 
the  Countess ;  but  the  known  weakness  of  her 
daughter's  frame  appeared  a  probable  cause  of 
the  disorder,  and  repressed  her  first  apprehen- 
sion. It  gave  to  Alleyn  a  mixed  delight  of  hope 
and  fear,  such  as  he  had  never  known  before  ; 
for  the  first  time  he  dared  to  acknowledge  to 
his  own  heart  that  he  loved,  and  that  heart  for 
the  first  time  thrilled  with  the  hope  of  being 
loved  again. 

He  received  from  the  Countess,  the  warm 
overflowings  of  a  heart  grateful  for  the  preser- 
vation of  its  child,  and  from  Mary  a  blush 
which  spoke  more  than  her  tongue  could  utter. 
But  the  minds  of  all  were  involved  in  the  ut- 
most perplexity  concerning  the  rank  and  the 
identity  of  the  author  of  the  plan,  nor  could 
they  discover  any  clew  which  would  lead  them 
through  this  intricate  maze  of  wonder,  to  the 
villain  who  had  fabricated  so  diabolical  a  scheme. 
Their  suspicions,  at  length,  rested  upon  the 
Baron  Malcolm,  and  this  supposition  was  con- 
firmed by  the  appearance  of  the  horsemen,  who 
evidently  acted  only  as  the  agents  of  superior 
power.  Their  conjectures  were  indeed  just. 
Malcolm  was  the  author  of  the  scheme.  It  had 
been  planned,  and  he  had  given  orders  to  bis 
people  to  execute  it,  long  before  the  Earl  fell 
into  his  hands.  They  had,  however,  found  no 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  the  design  when 
the  castle  was  surprised,  and  in  the  consequent 
tumult  of  his  mind,  the  Baron  had  forgot  to 
withdraw  his  orders. 

Alleyn  expressed  his  design  of  collecting  the 
small  remnant  of  his  friends,  and  uniting  with 
the  clan  in  attempting  the  rescue  of  the  Earl. 
—Noble  youth,  exclaimed  the  Countess,  unable 
longer  to  repress  her  admiration,  how  can  I 
ever  repay  your  generous  services !  Am  I  then 
to  receive  both  my  children  at  your  hands? 
Go — my  clan  are  now  collecting  for  a  second 
attempt  upon  the  walls  of  Dunbayne, — go ! 
lead  them  to  conquest,  and  restore  to  me  my 
son.  The  languid  eyes  of  Mary  rekindled  at 
these  words ;  she  glowed  with  the  hope  of  clasp- 


ing once  more  to  her  bosom  her  long-lost  bro- 
ther; but  the  suffusions  of  hope  were  soon 
chased  by  the  chilly  touch  of  fear,  for  it  wis 
Alleyn  who  was  to  lead  the  enterprise,  and  it 
was  Alleyn  who  might  fall  in  the  attempt. 
These  contrary  emotions  unveiled  to  her  at 
once  the  state  of  her  affections,  and  she  saw  in 
the  eye  of  fancy,  the  long  train  of  inquietudes 
and  sorrows  which  were  likely  to  ensue.  She 
sought  to  obliterate  from  her  mind  every  re— 
membrance  of  the  past,  and  of  the  fatal  know- 
ledge which  was  now  disclosed  to  her ;  but  she 
sought  in  vain  ;  for  the  monitor  in  her  breast 
constantly  presented  to  her  mind  the  image  of 
Alleyn,  adorned  with  those  brave  and  manly 
virtues  which  had  so  eminently  distinguished 
his  conduct:  the  insignificance  of  the  peasant 
was  lost  in  the  nobility  of  the  character,  and 
everv  effort  at  forgetfulness  was  baffled. 

Alleyn  passed  that  night  at  the  castle,  and 
the  next  morning,  after  taking  leave  of  the 
Countess  and  her  daughter,  to  whom  his  eyes 
bade  a  respectful  and  mournful  adieu,  he  de- 
parted with  Edric,  for  his  father's  cottage,  im- 
patient to  acquaint  the  good  old  man  with  his 
safety,  and  to  rouse  to  arms  his  slumbering 
friends.  The  breath  of  love  had  now  raised  into 
flame  those  sparks  of  ambition  which  had  so 
long  been  kindling  in  bis  breast ;  he  was  not 
only  eager  to  avenge  the  cause  of  injured  virtue, 
and  to  rescue  from  misery  and  death,  the  son  of 
the  Chief  whom  he  had  been  ever  taught  to  re- 
verence, but  he  panted  to  avenge  the  insult  of- 
fered to  his  mistress,  and  to  achieve  some  deed 
of  valour  worthy  her  admiration  and  her  thanks. 

Alleyn  found  his  father  at  breakfast,  with  his 
niece  at  his  side  ;  his  face  was  darkened  with 
sorrow,  and  he  did  not  perceive  Alleyn  when 
he  entered.  The  joy  of  the  old  man  almost 
overcame  him,  when  he  beheld  his  son  in  safety, 
for  he  was  the  solace  of  his  declining  years; 
and  Edric  was  welcomed  with  the  heartiness  of 
an  old  friend. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Meanwhile  the  Earl  remained  a  solitary 
prisoner  in  the  tower ;  uncertain  fate  was  yet 
suspended  over  him  ;  he  had,  however,  a  mag- 
nanimity in  his  nature  which  baffled  much  of 
the  cruel  effort  of  the  Baron.  He  had  prepa- 
red his  mind  by  habitual  contemplation  for  the 
worst ;  and  although  that  worst  was  death,  he 
could  now  look  to  it  even  with  serenity.  Those 
violent  transports  which  had  assailed  him  on 
sight  of  the  Baron,  were,  since  he  was  no  longer 
subject  to  his  presence,  reduced  within  their 
proper  limits ;  yet  he  anxiously  avoided  dwell- 
ing on  the  memory  of  his  father,  lest  those 
dreadful  sensations  should  threaten  him  wiih 
returning  torture.  Whenever  he  permitted 
himself  to  think  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Coun- 
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teas  and  his  »igter,  hi>  heart  melted  with  a  sor- 
row that  almost  unnerved  him ;  much  he  wish- 
ed to  know  how  they  supported  this  trial,  and 
much  he  wished  that  he  could  convey  to  them 
intelligence  of  his  state.  He  endeavoured  to 
ahstract  his  mind  from  his  situation,  and  sought 
to  make  himself  artificial  comforts  even  from 
the  barren  objects  around  him :  his  chief  amuse- 
ment was  in  observing  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  birds  of  prey  whicli  lodged  themselves 
in  the  battlements  of  his  tower,  and  the  rapa- 
city of  their  nature  furnished  him  with  too  just 
a  parallel  to  the  habits  of  men. 

As  he  was  one  day  standing  at  the  grate 
which  looked  upon  the  castle,  observing  the 
progress  of  these  birds,  his  ear  caught  the  sound 
of  that  sweet  lute  whose  notes  had  once  saved 
him  from  destruction  ;  it  was  accompanied  by 
the  same  melodious  voice  he  had  formerly 
heard,  and  which  now  sung  with  impassioned 
tenderness  the  following  air  :— 

Whex  first  the  vernal  mom  of  life 

Dcatn'd  on  my  infant  eye, 
Fond  I  survey'd  the  smiling  scene. 

Nor  saw  the  tempest  nigh. 

Hope's  bright  Olustons  tooch'd  my  soul, 

M  y  young  ideas  led  ; 
And  Fancy's  vivid  tints  combined, 

And  fairy  prospect*  spread. 

My  guileless  heart  expanded  wide, 

With  filial  fondness  fraught ; 
Paternal  lore  that  heart  supplied 

With  all  its  fondness  sought. 

But  O  !  the  cruel,  quick  reverse  ! 

Fate  all  I  loved  involved ; 
Pale  Grief  Hope's  trembling  rays  dispersed, 

And  Fancy's  dreams  dissolved. 

Lost  in  surprise,  Osbert  stood  for  some  time 
looking  down  upon  an  inner  court,  whence  the 
sounds  seemed  to  arise ;  after  a  few  minutes  he 
observed  a  young  lady  enter  from  that  side  on 
which  the  tower  arose;  on  her  arm  rested  an 
elder  one,  in  whose  face  might  be  traced  the 
lines  of  decaying  beauty ;  but  it  was  visible, 
from  the  melancholy  which  clouded  her  features, 
that  the  finger  of  affliction  had  there  anticipa- 
ted the  ravages  of  time.  She  was  dressed  in 
the  habit  of  a  widow  ;  and  the  black  veil  which 
shaded  her  forehead,  and  gave  a  fine  expression 
to  her  countenance,  devolved  upon  the  ground 
in  a  length  of  train,  and  heightened  the  natural 
majesty  of  her  figure.  She  moved  with  slow 
steps,  and  was  supported  by  the  young  lady, 
whose  veil  half  disclosed  a  countenance  where 
beauty  was  touched  with  sorrow  and  inimitable 
tj  expression  ;  the  elegance  of  her  form,  and  the 
j,,  dignity  of  her  air,  proclaimed  her  to  be  of  dis- 
tinguished rank.  On  her  arm  was  hung  that 
lute  whose  melody  had  just  charmed  the  atten- 


tion of  the  Earl,  who  was  now  fixed  in  wonder 
at  what  he  beheld,  that  was  equalled  only  by 
his  admiration.  They  retired  through  a  gate 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court,  and  were  seen 
no  more.  Osbert  followed  them  with  his  eyes, 
which  for  some  time  remained  fixed  upon  the 
door  through  which  they  had  disappeared,  al- 
most insensible  of  their  departure.  When  he 
returned  to  himself,  he  discovered,  as  if  for  the 
first  time,  that  he  was  in  solitude.  He  conjec- 
tured that  these  strangers  were  confined  by  the 
oppressive  power  of  the  Baron,  and  his  eyes 
were  suffused  with  tears  of  pity.  When  he  con- 
sidered that  so  much  beauty  and  dignity  were 
the  unresisting  victims  of  a  tyrant,  his  heart 
swelled  high  with  indignation,  his  prison  became 
intolerable  to  him,  and  he  longed  to  become  at 
once  the  champion  of  virtue,  and  the  deliverer 
of  oppressed  innocence.  The  character  of  Mal- 
colm arose  to  his  mind,  black  with  accumula- 
ted guilt,  and  aggravated  the  detestation  with 
which  he  had  ever  contemplated  it :  the  hateful 
idea  nerved  his  soul  with  a  confidence  of  re- 
venge. Of  the  guard,  who  entered,  he  inquired 
concerning  the  strangers,  but  could  obtain  no 
positive  answer  ;  he  came  to  impart  other  news ; 
to  prepare  the  Earl  for  death ;  for  the  morrow 
was  appointed  for  his  execution.  He  received 
the  intelligence  with  the  firm  hardihood  of  in- 
dignant virtue,  disdaining  to  solicit,  and  dis- 
daining to  repine;  and  his  mind  yet  grasped 
the  idea  of  revenge.  He  drove  from  his  though  ts, 
with  precipitation,  the  tender  idea  of  his  mother 
and  sister  ;  remembrances  which  would  subdue 
his  fortitude  without  effecting  any  beneficial  pur- 
pose. He  was  told  of  the  escape  of  Alleyn  ; 
this  intelligence  gave  him  inexpressible  pleasure, 
and  he  knew  this  faithful  youth  would  under- 
take to  avenge  his  death. 

When  the  news  of  Alleyn's  flight  had  reach- 
ed the  Baron,  his  soul  was  stung  with  rage,  and 
he  called  for  the  guards  of  the  dungeon  ;  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  after  a  long 
search  it  was  known  that  they  were  fled  with 
their  prisoner:  the  flight  of  the  other  captives 
was  also  discovered.  This  circumstance  exas- 
perated the  passion  of  Malcolm  to  the  utmost, 
and  he  gave  orders  that  the  life  of  the  remain- 
ing sentinel  should  be  forfeited,  for  the  treach- 
ery of  his  comrades,  and  his  own  negligence ; 
when  recollecting  the  Earl,  whom  in  the  heat 
of  his  resentment  he  had  forgot,  his  heart  ex- 
ulted in  the  opportunity  he  afforded  of  complete 
revenge ;  and  in  the  fulness  of  joy  with  which 
he  pronounced  his  sentence,  he  retracted  the 
condemnation  of  the  trembling  guard.  The 
moment  after  he  had  dispatched  the  messenger 
with  his  resolve  to  the  Earl,  his  heart  faltered 
from  its  purpose.  Such  is  the  alternate  vio-  \ 
lence  of  evil  passions,  that  they  never  suffer 
their  subjects  to  act  with  consistency,  but,  torn 
by  conflicting  energies,  the  gratification  of  one 
propensity  is  destruction  to  the  enjoyment  of 
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another  ;  and  the  moment  In  which  they  ima- 
gine happiness  in  their  grasp,  is  to  them  the 
moment  of  disappointment.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  Baron ;  bis  soul  seemed  to  attain  its  full  en- 
joyment in  the  contemplation  of  revenge,  till 
the  idea  of  Mary  inflamed  his  heart  with  an 
opposite  passion  ;  his  wishes  had  caught  new 
ardour  from  disappointment,  for  he  had  heard 
that  Mary  had  been  once  in  the  power  of  his 
emissaries ;  and  perhaps  the  pain  which  recoils 
upon  the  mind  from  every  fruitless  effort  of 
wickedness,  served  to  increase  the  energies  of 
his  desires.  He  spurned  the  thought  of  relin- 
quishing the  pursuit ;  yet  there  appeared  to  be 
no  method  of  obtaining  its  object  but  by  sacri- 
ficing his  favourite  passion  ;  for  he  had  'little 
doubt  of  obtaining  Alary,  when  it  should  be 
known  that  he  resolved  not  to  grant  the  life  of 
the  Earl  upon  any  other  ransom.  The  balance 
of  these  passions  hung  in  his  mind  in  such  nice 
equilibrium,  that  it  was  for  some  time  uncer- 
tain which  would  preponderate ;  revenge,  at 
length,  yielded  to  love ;  but  he  resolved  to  pre- 
serve the  torture  of  exi>ected  death,  by  keeping 
the  Earl  ignorant  of  his  reprieve  till  the  last 
moment. 

The  Earl  awaited  death  with  the  game  stern 
fortitude  with  which  he  received  its  sentence, 
and  was  led  from  the  tower  to  the  platform  of 
the  castle,  silent  and  unmoved.  He  beheld  the 
preparations  for  his  execution,  the  instruments 
of  death,  the  guards  arranged  in  files,  with  an 
eye  undaunted.  The  glare  of  externals  had  no 
longer  power  over  his  imagination.  He  beheld 
every  object  with  indifference,  but  that  on  which 
his  eye  now  rested ;  it  was  on  the  murderer, 
who  exhibited  himself  in  all  the  pride  of  ex- 
ulting conquest ;  he  started  at  the  sight,  and  his 
soul  shrunk  back  upon  itself.  Disdaining,  how- 
ever, to  appear  disconcerted,  he  endeavoured  to 
resume  his  dignity,  when  the  remembrance  of 
his  mother,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  rushed 
upon  his  mind,  and  quite  unmanned  him  ;  the 
tears  started  in  his  eyes,  and  he  sunk  senseless 
on  the  ground. 

On  recovering,  he  found  himself  in  his  pri- 
son, and  he  was  informed  that  the  Baron  had 
granted  him  a  respite.  Malcolm  mistaking  the 
cause  of  disorder  in  the  Earl,  thought  he  had 
stretched  his  sufferings  to  their  utmost  limits; 
he  therefore  had  ordered  him  to  be  reconveyed 
to  the  tower. 

A  scene  so  striking  and  so  public  as  that 
which  had  just  been  performed  at  the  castle  of 
Dunbaync,  was  a  subject  of  discourse  to  the 
whole  country ;  it  was  soon  reported  to  the 
Countess,  with  a  variety  of  additional  circum- 
stances, among  which  it  was  affirmed  that  the 
Earl  had  been  really  executed.  Overwhelmed 
with  this  intelligence,  Matilda  relapsed  into  her 
former  disorder.  Sickness  had  rendered  Mary 
less  able  to  support  the  shock,  and  to  apply  that 
comfort  to  the  afflictions  of  her  mother,  which 


had  once  been  to  successfully  administered. 
The  physicians  pronounced  the  malady  of  the 
Countess  to  be  seated  in  the  mind,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  skill,  when  one  day  a  letter 
was  brought  to  her,  the  superscription  of  which 
was  written  in  the  hand  of  Osbert ;  she  knew 
the  characters,  and  bursting  the  seal,  read  that 
her  son  was  yet  alive,  and  did  not  despair  of 
throwing  himself  once  more  at  her  feet.  He  re- 
quested that  the  remains  of  his  clan  might  im- 
mediately attempt  his  release.  He  described  in 
what  part  of  the  castle  his  prison  was  situated, 
and  thought  that,  by  the  assistance  of  long  sca- 
ling-ladders and  ropes  contrived  in  the  manner 
he  directed,  he  might  be  able  to  effect  his  escape 
through  the  grate.  This  letter  was  a  reviving 
cordial  to  the  Countess  and  to  Mary. 

Alleyn  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  follow- 
ers for  the  enterprise  he  had  engaged  in.  On  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  the  safety  of  the  Ear),  he 
visited  the  clan,  and  was  strenuous  in  exhorting 
them  to  immediate  action.  They  required  btue 
incitement  to  a  cause  in  which  every  heart  was 
so  much  interested,  and  for  which  every  hand 
was  already  busied  in  preparation.  These  pre- 
parations were  at  length  completed.  Alleyn,  at 
the  head  of  his  party,  joined  the  assembled  clan. 
The  Countess  for  a  second  time  beheld  from  the 
ramparts  the  departure  of  her  people  upon  the 
same  hazardous  enterprize:  the  present  scene 
revived  in  her  mind  a  sad  remembrance  of  the 
past ;  the  same  tender  fears,  and  the  same  pray- 
ers for  success  she  now  gave  to  their  departure ; 
and  when  they  faded  in  distance  from  her  eight, 
she  returned  into  the  castle  dissolved  in  tears. 
The  heart  of  Mary  was  torn  by  a  complex  sor- 
row ;  and  incapable  of  longer  concealing  from 
herself  the  interest  she  took  in  the  departure  of 
Alleyn,  her  agitation  became  more  apparent. 
The  Countess  in  vain  endeavoured  to  compose 
her  mind.  Mary,  affected  by  her  tender  con- 
cern, and  prompted  by  the  natural  ingenuous- 
ness of  her  disposition,  longed  to  make  her  the 
confidant  of  her  weakness,  if  weakness  that  can 
be  termed  which  arises  from  gratitude,  and  from 
the  admiration  of  great  and  generous  qualities ; 
but  delicacy  and  timidity  arrested  the  half-form- 
ed sentence,  and  closed  her  lips  in  silence.  Her 
health  gradually  declined  under  the  secret  agi- 
tation of  her  mind ;  her  physician  knew  her  dis- 
order to  originate  in  suppressed  sorrow,  and  ad- 
vised, as  the  best  cordial,  a  confidential  friend. 
Matilda  now  perceived  the  cause  of  her  grief; 
her  former  passing  observations  recurred  to  her 
memory,  and  justified  her  discernment.  She 
strove  by  every  soothing  effort  to  win  her  to  her 
confidence.  Mary,  oppressed  by  the  idea  of  un- 
generous concealment,  resolved  at  length  to  un- 
veil her  heart  to  a  mother  so  tender  of  her  hap- 
piness. She  told  her  all  her  sentiments.  The 
Countess  suffered  a  distress  almost  equal  to  that 
of  her  daughter  ;  her  affectionate  heart  swelled 
with  equal  wishes  for  her  happiness ;  *be  ad- 
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mired  with  warmest  gratitude  the  noble  and 
r  aspiring  virtues  of  the  young  Highlander,  but 
the  proud  nobility  of  her  soul  repelled  with  quick 
vivacity  every  idea  of  union  with  a  youth  of  such 
ignoble  birth^she  regarded  the  present  attach- 
ment as  the  passing  impression  of  youthful  fan- 
cy, and  believed  that  gentle  reasoning,  aided  by 
time  and  endeavour,  would  conquer  the  enthu- 
siasm of  love.  Mary  listened  with  attention  to 
ihe  reasonings  of  the  Countess  ;  her  judgment 
acknowledged  their  justness,  while  her  heart  re- 
gretted their  force.  She  resolved,  however,  to 
overcome  an  attachment  which  would  produce 
so  much  distress  to  her  family  and  to  herself. 
Notwithstanding  her  endeavours  to  exclude  Al- 
leyn from  her  thoughts,  the  generous  and  he- 
roic qualities  of  his  mind  burst  upon  her  me- 
mory in  all  their  splendour  ;  she  could  not  but 
be  conscious  that  he  loved  her ;  she  saw  the 
struggles  of  his  soul,  and  the  delicacy  of  his 
passion,  which  made  him  ever  retire  in  the  most 
profound  and  respectful  silence  from  its  object 
She  solicited  her  mother  to  assist  in  expelling 
the  destructive  image  from  her  mind.  The 
Countess  exerted  every  effort  to  amuse  her  to 
forgetfulness ;  every  hour  except  those  which 
were  given  to  exercises  necessary  for  her  health, 
was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  and 
the  improvement  of  her  various  accomplish- 
ments. These  endeavours  were  not  unsuccess- 
ful. The  Countess  with  joy  observed  the  re- 
turning health  and  tranquillity  of  her  daughter ; 
and  Mary  almost  believed  she  had  taught  her- 
Bclf  to  forget.  These  engagements  served  also 
to  beguile  the  tedious  moments  which  must  in- 
tervene, ere  news  could  arrive  from  Alleyn  con- 
cerning the  probable  success  of  the  enterprise. 

Misery  yet  dwelt  in  the  castle  of  Dunbayne ; 
for  there  the  virtues  were  captive,  while  the 
-  vices  reigned  despotic  The  mind  of  the  Baron, 
j  ardent  and  restless,  knew  no  peace:  torn  by  con- 
i  flicting  passions,  he  was  himself  the  victim  of 
'  their  power. 

The  Earl  knew  that  his  life  hung  upon  the 
caprice  of  a  tyrant :  his  mind  was  nervea  for  the 
worst ;  yet  the  letter  which  the  com  passion  of 
one  of  his  guards,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  hsd  un- 
'dertaken  to  convey  to  the  Countess,  afforded 
him  a  faint  hope  that  his  people  might  yet  ef- 
fect his  escape.  In  this  expectation,  he  spent 
hour  after  hour  at  his  grate,  wishing  with  trem- 
bling anxiety  to  behold  hia  clan  advancing  over 
the  distant  hi  Us.  These  hills  became,  at  length, 
in  a  situation  so  barren  of  real  comforts,  a  source 
of  ideal  pleasure  to  him.  He  was  always  at  the 
grate,  and  often,  in  the  fine  evenings  of  summer, 
saw  the  ladies,  whose  appearance  had  so  strong- 
ly excited  his  admiration  and  pity,  walk  on  a 
terrace  below  the  tower.  One  very  fine  evening, 
under  the  pleasing  impressions  of  hope  for  him- 
self, and  compassion  for  them,  his  sufferings  for 
a  time  lost  their  acuteness.  He  longed  to  awa- 
ken their  sympathy,  and  make  known  to  them 


that  they  had  a  fellow-prisoner.  The  parting 
sun  trembled  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
a  softer  shade  fell  upon  the  distant  landscape. 
The  sweet  tranquillity  of  evening  threw  an  air 
of  tender  melancholy  over  his  mind ;  his  sor- 
rows for  a  while  were  hushed ;  and  under  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  he  composed  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet,  which,  having  committed  it  to  pa- 
per, he  the  next  evening  dropped  upon  the  ter- 
race. 

SONNET. 

Hail  !  to  the  hallow'd  hill,  the  circling  lawn. 
The  breezy  upland,  and  the  mountain  stream  ! 

The  last  tall  pine  thai  earliest  meets  the  dawn, 
And  glistens  latest  to  the  western  gleam  ! 

Iluil !  every  distant  hill,  and  down  land  plain  ! 

Your  dew-hid  beauties  Fancy  oft  unveils, 
What  time  to  shepherd's  reed,  or  poet's  strain, 

Sorrowing  my  heart  its  destined  woe  bewails. 

Blest  are  the  fairy  hour,  the  twilight  shade 

Of  Ev'ning  wand'ring  through  her  woodlands  dear ; 

Sweet  the  still  sound  that  steals  along  the  glade : 
'Tis  Fancy  wafts  it,  and  her  vot'ries  hear. 

'Tis  Fancy  wafts  it !— and  how  sweet  the  sound  ! 

I  hear  it  now  the  distant  hdls  oplong ; 
While  fairy  echoes  from  their  dells  around. 

And  woods,  and  wilds,  the  feeble  notes  prolong ! 

He  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  pa- 
per was  taken  up  by  the  ladies,  who  immediate- 
ly retired  into  the  castle. 


CHAP.  V. 

One  morning  early,  the  Earl  discerned  a  mar- 
tial band  emerging  from  the  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  his  heart  welcomed  his  hopes,  which  were 
soon  confirmed  into  certainty.  It  was  his  faith- 
ful people,  led  on  by  Alleyn.  It  was  their  de- 
sign to  surround  and  attack  the  castle;  and 
though  their  numbers  gave  them  but  little  hopes 
of  conquest,  they  yet  believed  that  in  the  tumult 
of  the  engagement  they  might  procure  the  deli- 
verance of  the  Earl.  With  this  view  they  ad- 
vanced to  the  walls.  The  sentinels  had  des- 
cried them  at  a  distance ;  the  alarm  was  given } 
the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  walls  of  the  cas- 
tle were  filled  with  men.  The  Baron  was  pre- 
sent, and  directed  the  preparations.  The  secret 
purpose  of  his  soul  was  fixed.  The  clan  sur- 
rounded the  fosse',  into  which  they  threw  bun- 
dles of  faggots,  and  gave  the  signal  of  attack. 
Scaling  ladders  were  thrown  up  to  the  window 
of  the  tower.  The  Earl,  invigorated  with  hope 
and  joy,  had  by  the  force  of  his  arm  almost 
wrenched  from  its  fastening  one  of  the  iron  bars 
of  the  grate ;  his  foot  was  lifted  to  the  stan- 
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chion,  ready  to  aid  him  in  escaping  through  the 
opening,  when  he  was  seized  by  the  guards  of 
the  Baron,  and  conveyed  precipitately  from  the 
prison.    He  was  led,  indignant  and  desperate, 
to  the  lofty  ramparts  of  the  castle,  from  whence 
he  beheld  Alleyn  and  his  clan,  whose  eager  eyes 
were  once  more  blessed  with  the  sight  of  their 
Chief ;— they  were  blessed  but  for  a  moment ; 
they  beheld  their  lord  in  chains,  surrounded 
with  guards,  and  with  the  instruments  of  death. 
Animated,  however,  with  a  last  hope,  they  re- 
newed the  attack  with  redoubled  fury,  when  tbe 
trumpets  of  the  Baron  sounded  a  parley,  and 
they  suspended  their  arms.  The  Baron  appear- 
ed  on  the  ramparts ;  Alleyn  advanced  to  hear 
him. — The  moment  of  attack,  cried  the  Baron, 
is  the  moment  of  death  to  your  Chief.   If  you 
wish  to  preserve  his  life,  desist  from  the  assault, 
and  depart  in  peace ;  and  bear  this  message  to 
the  Countess  your  mistress :— The  Baron  Mal- 
colm will  accept  no  other  ransom  for  the  life  and 
the  liberty  of  the  Earl,  than  her  beauteous  daugh- 
ter, whom  he  now  sues  to  become  his  wife.  If 
she  accedes  to  these  terms,  the  Earl  is  instantly 
liberated, — if  she  refuses — he  dies.    The  emo- 
tions of  the  Earl  and  of  Alleyn,  on  hearing  these 
words,  were  inexpressible.   The  Earl  spurned, 
with  haughty  virtue,  the  base  concession. — Give 
me  death,  cried  he,  with  loud  impatience ;  the 
house  of  Athlin  shall  not  be  dishonoured  by  al- 
liance with  a  murderer :  renew  the  attack,  my 
brave  people !  since  you  cannot  save  the  life,  re- 
venge the  death  of  your  Chief ;  he  dies  content- 
ed, since  his  death  preserves  his  family  from 
dishonour. — The  guards  instantly  surrounded 
the  Earl. 

Alleyn,  whose  heart,  torn  by  contending  emo- 
tions, was  yet  true  to  the  impulse  of  honour,  on 
observing  this,  instantly  threw  down  his  arms, 
refusing  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Earl ;  a 
hostage  for  whose  life  he  demanded,  while  he 
hastened  to  the  castle  of  Athlin  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Baron.  The  clan,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Alleyn,  rested  on  their  arms,  while  a 
few  prepared  to  depart  with  him  on  the  embassy. 
In  vain  were  the  remonstrances  and  the  com- 
mands of  the  Earl ;  his  people  loved  him  too 
well  to  obey  them ;  and  his  heart  was  filled  with 
anguish  when  he  saw  Alleyn  depart  from  the 
walls. 

The  situation  of  Alleyn  was  highly  pitiable ; 
all  the  firm  virtues  of  his  soul  were  called  upon 
to  support  it.  He  was  commissioned  on  an  em- 
bassy, the  alternate  conditions  of  which,  would 
bring  destruction  on  the  woman  he  adored,  or 
death  to  the  friend  whom  he  loved. 

When  the  arrival  of  Alleyn  was  announced 
to  the  Countess,  impatient  joy  thrilled  in  her 
bosom  ;  for  she  had  no  doubt  that  he  brought 
offers  of  accommodation ;  and  no  ransom  was 
presented  to4ier  imagination,  which  she  would 
not  willingly  give  for  the  restoration  of  her  son. 
A*  the  sound  of  Alleyn's  voice,  those  tumults 


which  had  begun  to  subside  in  the  heart  of  Mary 
were  again  revived,  and  she  awoke  to  the  mourn- 
ful certainty  of  hopeless  endeavour.  Yet  she 
could  not  repress  a  strong  emotion  of  joy  on  again 
beholding  him.  The  soft  blush  of  her  cheek 
shewed  the  colours  of  her  mind,  while  in  endea- 
vouring  to  shade  her  feelings  she  impelled  them 
into  stronger  light. 

The  agitations  of  Alleyn  almost  subdued  his 
strength,  when  he  entered  the  presence  of  the 
Countess ;  and  his  visage,  on  which  were  im- 
pressed deep  distress  and  the  paleness  of  fear, 
betrayed  the  inward  workings  of  his  souL  Ma- 
tilda was  instantly  seized  with  apprehension  for 
the  safety  of  her  son,  and  in  a  tremulous  voice 
inquired  his  fate.  Alleyn  told  her  he  was  well, 
proceeding  with  tender  caution  to  acquaint  her 
with  the  business  of  his  embassy,  and  with  the 
scene  to  which  he  had  lately  been  witness.  The 
sentence  of  the  Baron  fell  like  the  stroke  of  death 
upon  the  heart  of  Mary,  who  fainted  at  the  words. 
Alleyn  flew  to  support  her.  In  endeavouring  to 
revive  her  daughter,  the  Countess  was  diverted 
for  a  time  from  the  anguish  which  this  intelli- 
gence must  naturally  impart.  It  was  long  ere 
Mary  returned  to  life,  and  she  returned  only  to 
a  sense  of  wretchedness.  The  critical  situation 
of  Matilda  can  scarcely  be  felt  in  its  full  extent 
Torn  by  the  conflict  of  opposite  interests,  her 
brain  was  the  seat  of  tumult  and  wild  dismay. 
Whichever  way  she  looked,  destruction  closc-d 
the  view.  The  murderer  of  the  husband  now 
sought  to  murder  the  happiness  of  the  daugh- 
ter. On  the  sentence  of  the  mother  hung  the 
final  fate  of  the  son.  In  rejecting  these  terms, 
she  would  give  him  instant  death ;  in  accepting 
them,  her  conduct  would  be  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  indignant  virtue,  ana  to  the  tender 
injured  memory  of  her  murdered  lord.  She 
would  destroy  for  ever  the  peace  of  her  daugh- 
ter, and  the  honour  of  her  house.  To  effect  his 
deliverance  by  force  of  arms  was  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, since  the  Baron  had  declared,  that  the 
moment  of  attack  should  be  the  moment  of  death 
to  the  Earl.  Honour,  humanity,  parental  ten- 
derness, bade  her  save  her  son ;  yet  by  a  strange 
contrariety  of  interests,  the  same  virtues  plead- 
ed with  a  voice  equally  powerful,  for  the  reverse 
of  the  sentence.  Hitherto  hope  had  still  illu- 
mined her  mind  with  a  distant  ray ;  she  now 
found  herself  suddenly  involved  in  the  darkness 
of  despair,  whose  glooms  were  interrupted  only 
by  the  gleams  of  horror  which  arose  from  the 
altar,  on  which  was  to  be  sacrificed  one  of  her 
beloved  children.  Her  mind  shrunk  from  the 
idea  of  uniting  her  daughter  to  the  murderer  of 
her  father.  The  ferocious  character  of  Malcolm 
was  alone  sufficient  to  blight  for  ever  the  hap- 
piness of  the  woman  whose  fate  should  be  con- 
nected with  his.  To  give  to  the  murderer  the 
child  of  the  murdered,  wss  a  thought  too  horrid 
to  rest  upon.  The  Countess  rejected  with  foice 
the  Baron's  offer  of  exchange,  when  the  bleed- 
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ing  figure  of  her  beloved  ton,  pale  and  convulsed 
in  death,  started  on  her  imagination,  and  stretch- 
ed her  brain  almost  to  frenzy. 

Meanwhile  Mary  suffered:  a  conflict  equally 
dreadful.  Nature  had  bestowed  on  her  a  heart 
susceptible  of  all  the  fine  emotions  of  delicate 
passion  ;  a  heart  which  vibrated  in  unison  with 
the  sweetest  feelings  of  humanity ;  a  mind,  quick 
in  perceiving  the  nicest  lines  of  moral  rectitude, 
and  strenuous  in  endeavouring  to  act  up  to  its 
perceptions.  These  gifts  were  unnecessary  to 
make  her  sensible  of  the  wretchedness  of  her 
present  situation,  of  which  a  common  mind 
would  have  felt  the  misery  ;  they  served,  how- 
ever, to  sharpen  the  points  of  affliction,  to  in- 
crease their  force,  and  to  disclose  in  stronger 
light  the  various  horrors  of  her  situation.  Fra- 
ternal love  and  pity  called  loudly  upon  her  to 
resign  herself  into  the  power  of  the  map,  whom, 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  perception,  she  had 
contemplated  with  trembling  aversion  and  hor- 
ror. The  memory  of  her  murdered  parent,  every 
feeling  dear  to  virtue,  the  tremulous,  but  force- 
ful voice  of  love,  awakened  her  heart,  and  each 
opposed  with  wild  impetuosity  every  other  sen- 
timent Her  soul  shrunk  back  with  terror  from 
the  idea  of  union  with  the  Baron.  Could  she 
bear  to  receive  in  marriage  that  hand  which  was 
stained  with  the  blood  of  her  father  ? — The  pol- 
luted touch  would  freeze  her  heart  in  horror!— 
Could  she  bear  to  pass  her  life  with  the  man 
who  had  for  ever  blasted  the  smiling  days  of  him 
who  gave  her  being? — With  the  man  who  would 
stand  before  her  eyes  a  perpetual  monument  of 
misery  to  herself,  and  of  dishonour  to  her  fa- 
mily ;  whose  chilling  aspect  would  repel  every 
amiable  and  generous  affection,  and  strike  them 
back  upon  her  heart  only  to  wound  it  ?  To  che- 
rish the  love  of  the  noble  virtues,  would  be  to  che- 
rish the  remembrance  of  her  dead  father,  and  of 
her  living  lover.  How  wretched  must  be  her 
situation,  when  to  obliterate  from  her  memory 
the  image  of  virtue,  could  alone  afford  her  a 
chance  of  obtaining  a  horrid  tranquillity — virtue, 
which  is  so  dear  to  the  human  heart,  that  when 
her  form  forsakes  us,  we  pursue  her  shadow! 
Wherever,  in  search  of  comfort,  she  directed  her 
aching  sight,  Misery's  haggard  countenance  ob- 
truded on  her  view.  Here  she  beheld  herself 
entombed  in  the  arms  of  the  murderer ; — there, 
the  spectacle  of  her  beloved  brother,  encircled 
with  chains,  and  awaiting  the  stroke  of  death, 
arose  to  her  imagination  :  the  scene  was  too  af- 
fecting ;  fancy  gave  her  the  horrors  of  reality. 
The  reflection,  that  through  her  he  suffered, 
that  she  yet  might  save  hiin  from  destruction, 
broke  with  irresistible  force  upon  her  mind,  and 
instantly  bore  away  every  opposing  feeling.  She 
resolved,  that,  since  she  must  be  wretched,  she 
would  be  nobly  wretched ;  since  misery  demand- 
ed one  sacrifice,  she  would  devote  herself  the 
.  victim. 

With  these  thought*  she  entered  the  apart- 
vol.  x. 


ment  of  the  Countess,  whose  concurrence  was 
necessary  to  ratify  her  resolves,  and,  having  de- 
clared them,  awaited  in  tremblingexpectation  her 
decision.  Matilda  had  suffered  a  distraction  of 
mind,  which  the  nature  of  no  former  trial  had 
occasioned  her.  On  the  unfortunate  death  of  a 
husband  tenderly  beloved,  she  had  suffered  all 
the  sorrow  which  tenderness,  and  all  the  shock 
which  the  manner  of  his  death,  could  inspire. 
The  event,  however,  shocking  as  it  was,  did  not 
hang  upon  circumstances  over  which  she  had  an 
influence ;  it  was  decided  by  an  higher  power ; 
— it  was  decided,  and  never  could  be  recalled ; 
she  had  there  no  dreadful  choice  of  horrors,  no 
evil  ratified  by  her  own  voice,  to  taint  with  dead- 
ly recollections  her  declining  days.  This  choice, 
though  forced  upon  her  by  the  power  of  a  ty- 
rant, she  would  still  consider  as  in  part  her  own ; 
and  the  thought  that  she  was  compelled  to  doom 
to  destruction  one  of  her  children,  harrowed  up 
her  soul  almost  to  frenzy. 

Her  mind,  at  length  exhausted  with  excess  of 
feeling,  was  now  fallen  into  a  state  of  cold  and 
silent  despair ;  she  became  insensible  to  the  ob- 
jects around  her,  almost  to  the  sense  of  her  own 
sufferings;  and  the  voice,  and  the  proposal  of 
her  daughter,  scarcely  awakened  her  powers  of 

Eerception.  He  shall  live,  said  Mary,  in  a  voice 
roken  and  tender ;  he  shall  live — I  am  ready  to 
become  the  sacrifice. — Tears  prevented  her  pro- 
ceed ing.  At  the  word  live,  the  Countess  raised 
her  eyes,  and  threw  round  her  a  look  of  wild- 
ness,  which,  settling  on  the  features  of  Mary, 
softened  into  an  expression  of  ineffable  tender- 
ness ;  she  waved  her  head,  and  turned  to  the  win- 
dow. A  few  tears  bedewed  her  cheek  ;  they  fell 
like  the  drops  of  heaven  upon  the  withered  plant, 
reviving  and  expanding  its  dying  foliage ;  they 
were  the  first  her  eyes  nad  known  since  the  fa- 
tal news  had  reached  her.  Recovering  herself 
a  little,  she  sent  for  Alleyn,  who  was  still  in  the 
castle.  She  wished  to  consult  with  him  whether 
there  was  not  yet  a  possibility  of  effecting  the 
escape  of  the  Earl.  In  afflictions  of  whatever 
degree,  where  death  has  not  already  fixed  the 
events  in  certainty,  the  mind  shoots  almost  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  possibility  in  search  of  hope, 
and  seldom  relinquishes  the  fond  illusion,  till 
the  stroke  of  reality  dissolves  the  enchantment. 
Thus  it  was  with  Matilda ;  after  the  grief  pro- 
duced by  the  first  stroke  of  this  disaster  was 
somewhat  abated,  she  was  inclined  to  think  that 
her  situation  might  not  prove  so  desperate  as  she 
imagined :  and  her  heart  was  warmed  by  a  re- 
mote hope,  that  there  might  yet  be  devised  some 
method  of  procuring  the  escape  of  the  Earl.  Al- 
leyn came ;  he  came  in  the  trembling  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  the  decision  of  the  Countess, 
and  in  the  intention  of  offering  to  engage  in  any 
enterprise,  however  hazardous,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Earl.  He  repelled  with  instant 
force,  every  idea  of  Mary's  becoming  the  wife  of 
Malcolm ;  the  thought  was  too  full  of  agony  to 
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be  endured,  and  he  threw  the  sensation  from  one  he  had  00  lately  acquired ;  and  in  that  loc- 
hia heart  as  a  poison  which  would  destroy  the  ment  he  seemed  to  taste  perfect  felicity.  Recol- 
pulse  of  life.  To  preserve  Mary  from  a  misery  lection,  however,  with  all  its  train  of  black  de- 
so  exquisite,  and  to  save  the  life  of  the  Earl,  he  pendencies,  soon  returned,  and  plunged  him  in 
was  willing  to  encounter  any  hazard  ;  to  meet  a  misery  as  poignant  as  the  joy  from  which  he 
death  itself,  as  an  evil  which  appeared  less  dread-  was  now  precipitated. 

ful  than  either  of  the  former.  He  came  prepa-  The  Countess  was  now  sufficiently  compose* 
red  with  this  resolution,  and  it  served  to  sup-  to  enter  on  the  subject  nearest  her  heart.  Al- 
port that  fortitude  which  affliction  had  disturb-  leyn  caught  with  eagerness  her  mention  of  at- 
ed,  though  it  could  not  subdue.  When  he  came  tempting  the  deliverance  of  the  Earl,  for  the 
again  to  the  Countess,  his  distress  was  height-  possibility  of  accomplishing  which,  he  declared 
ened  by  the  scene  before  him  ;  he  beheld  her  himself  willing  to  encounter  any  danger :  be 
leaning  on  a  sofa,  pale  and  silent ;  her  uncon-  seconded  so  warmly  the  design,  and  spoke  with 
scious  eyes  were  fixed  on  an  opposite  window  ;  such  flattering  probability  of  success,  that  the 
her  countenance  was  touched  with  a  wildness  spirits  of  Matilda  began  once  more  to  revive ; 
expressive  of  the  disorder  of  her  mind,  and  she  yet  she  trembled  to  encourage  hopes  which  hung 
remained  for  some  time  insensible  of  his  ap-  on  such  perilous  uncertainty.  It  was  agreed, 
proach.  Such  is  the  fluctuation  of  a  mind  over-  that  AUeyn  should  consult  with  the  roost  able 
come  by  distress,  that  if  for  a  moment  a  ray  of  and  trusty  of  the  clan,  whom  age  or  infirmity 
hope  cheers  its  darkness,  it  vanishes  at  the  touch  had  detained  from  battle,  on  the  means  most 
of  recollection.  Mary  was  standing  near  the  likely  to  ensure  success,  and  then  proceed  im- 
Countess,  whose  hand  she  held  to  her  bosom,  mediately  on  the  expedition :  having  first  dcli- 
Her  present  sorrow  had  heightened  the  natural  vered  to  the  Baron  a  message  from  the  Coun- 
pensiveness  of  her  countenance,  and  shaded  her  tess,  requiring  time  for  deliberation  upon  achoice 
features  with  an  interesting  languor,  more  en-  so  important,  and  importing  that  an  answer 
chanting  than  the  vivacity  of  blooming  health  ;  should  be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  a  fort- 
her  eyeB  sought  to  avoid  AUeyn,  as  an  object  night. 

dangerous  to  the  resolution  she  had  formed.       Alleyn  accordingly  assembled  those  whom  he 
Matilda  remained  absorbed  in  thought.    Mary  judged  most  worthy  of  the  council :  various 
wished  to  repeat  the  purpose  of  her  soul,  but  schemes  were  proposed,  none  of  which  appeared 
her  voice  trembled,  and  the  half-formed  sentence  likely  to  succeed  ;  when  it  was  recollected  that 
died  away  on  her  lips.  Alleyn  inquired  the  com-  the  Earl  might  possibly  have  been  removed 
mands  of  the  Countess. — I  am  ready,  said  Ma-  from  the  tower  to  some  new  place  of  confine- 
ry,  at  length,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice,  to  ment,  which  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  dis- 
give  myself  the  victim  to  the  Baron's  revenge,  cover,  that  the  plan  might  be  adapted  to  tbea- 
I  will  save  my  brother. — At  these  words  the  tuation.  It  was  therefore  concluded  to  suspend 
heart  of  Alleyn  grew  cold.  Mary,  overcome  by  farther  consultation  till  Alleyn  had  obtained  the 
the  effort  which  they  had  occasioned  her,  scarce-  requisite  information  ;  and  that  in  the  mean- 
ly finished  the  sentence :  her  nerves  shook,  a  time  he  should  deliver  to  Malcolm  the  message 
mist  fell  over  her  eye,  and  she  sunk  on  the  sofa  of  the  Countess :  for  these  purposes  Alleyn  im- 
by  which  she  stood.  Alleyn  hung  over  the  couch  mediately  set  out  for  the  castle, 
in  silent  agony,  watching  her  return  to  life.  By 
the  assistance  of  those  about  her,  she  soon  revi- 
ved. Alleyn,  in  the  joy  which  he  felt  at  her  re-  CHAP.  VI. 
covcry,  forgot  for  a  moment  his  situation,  and 

pressed  with  ardour  her  hand  to  his  bosom.  Ma-       The  Castle  of  Dunbayne  was  still  the  scene  of 

ry,  whose  senses  were  yet  scarcely  recollected,  triumph,  and  of  wretchedness.  Malcolm,  exuh- 

yielded  unconsciously  to  the  softness  of  her  ing  in  his  scheme,  already  beheld  Mary  at  his 

heart,  and  betrayed  its  situation  by  a  smile  so  feet,  and  the  Earl  retiring  in  an  anguish  more 

tender  as  to  thrill  the  breast  of  AUeyn  with  the  poignant  than  that  of  death.  He  was  surprised 

sweet  certainty  of  being  loved.    Hitherto  his  that  his  invention  had  not  before  supplied  hiro 

passion  had  been  chilled  by  the  despair  which  with  this  means  of  torture :  for  the  first  time  be 

the  vast  superiority  of  her  birth  occasioned,  and  welcomed  love  as  the  instrument  of  his  revenge; 

by  the  modesty  which  forbade  him  to  imagine  and  the  charms  of  Mary  were  heightened  to  his 

that  he  had  merit  sufficient  to  arrest  the  eye  of  imagination  by  the  ardent  colours  of  this  pas- 

thc  accomplished  Mary.  Perhaps,  too,  the  dif-  Bion.    He  was  confirmed  in  his  resolves,  never 

fidence  natural  to  genuine  love  might  contri-  to  relinquish  the  Earl,  but  on  the  conditions  he 

bute  to  deceive  him.    It  was  not  till  this  mo-  had  offered ;  and  thus  for  ever  would  he  pre- 

ment,  that  he  experienced  that  ce  rtainty  which  Berve  the  house  of  Athlin  a  monument  of  his 

awakened  in  his  heart  a  sense  of  delight  hither-  triumph. 

to  unknown  to  him.    For  a  moment  he  forgot       Osbert,  for  greater  security,  was  conveyed 

the  distresses  of  the  castle,  and  his  own  situa-  from  the  tower  into  a  more  centrical  part  of  the 

lion  ;  every  idea  faded  from  his  mind,  but  the  castle,  to  an  apartment  spacious  but  gloomy, 
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whose  Gothic  windows,  partly  excluding  light, 
threw  a  solemnity  around,  which  chilled  the 
heart  almost  to  horror.  He  heeded  not  this ;  his 
heart  was  occupied  with  horrors  of  its  own.  He 
was  now  involved  in  a  misery  more  intricate, 
and  more  dreadful,  than  his  imagination  had  yet 
painted.  To  die,  was  to  him,  who  had  so  long 
contemplated  the  near  approach  of  death,  a  fa- 
miliar and  transient  evil ;  bu:  to  sec,  even  in 
idea,  his  family  involved  in  infamy,  and,  in  union 
with  the  murderer,  was  the  stroke  which  pier- 
ced his  heart  to  its  centre.  He  feared  that  the 
cruel  tenderness  of  the  mother  would  tempt  Ma- 
tilda to  accept  the  offers  of  the  Baron  ;  and  he 
scarcely  doubted  that  the  noble  Mary  would  re- 
sign herself  the  price  of  his  life.  He  would  have 
written  to  the  Countess  to  have  forbidden  her 
acceptance  of  the  terms,  and  to  have  declared 
his  fixed  resolution  to  die,  but  that  he  had  no 
means  of  conveying  to  her  a  letter ;  the  soldier 
who  had  so  generously  undertaken  the  convey- 
ance of  his  former  one,  having  soon  after  disap- 
peared from  his  station.  The  manly  fortitude 
which  had  supported  him  through  his  former 
trials,  did  not  desert  him  in  this  hour  of  dark- 
ness ;  habituated  so  long  to  struggle  with  oppo- 
sing feelings,  he  had  acquired  the  art  of  mana- 
ging them ;  his  mind  attained  a  confidence  in 
its  powers ;  resistance  served  only  to  increase 
its  strength,  and  to  confirm  the  magnanimity  of 
its  nature. 

Alleyn  had  now  joined  the  clan,  and  was  ar- 
dent in  pursuit  of  the  necessary  intelligence. 
He  learned  that  the  Earl  had  been  removed  from 
the  tower,  but  in  what  part  of  the  castle  he  was 
now  confined  he  could  not  discover ;  on  this 
point  all  was  vague  conjecture.  That  he  was 
alive,  was  only  judged  from  the  policy  of  the 
Baron,  whose  ardent  passion  for  Mary  was  now 
well  understood.  Alleyn  employed  every  stra- 
tagem his  invention  could  suggest,  to  discover 
the  prison  of  the  Karl,  but  without  success ;  at 
length,  compelled  to  deliver  to  Malcolm  the 
message  of  the  Countess,  he  demanded,  as  a 
preliminary,  that  the  Earl  should  be  shewn  to 
his  people  from  the  ramparts,  that  they  might 
be  certain  he  was  still  alive.  Alleyn  hoped  that 
his  appearance  would  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the 
place  of  his  imprisonment,  purposing  to  observe 
narrowly  the  way  by  which  he  should  retire. 

The  Earl  appeared  in  safety  on  the  ramparts, 
amid  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  his  people ; 
the  Baron,  frowning  defiance,  was  seen  at  his 
side.  Alleyn  advanced  to  the  walls,  and  deli- 
vered the  message  of  Matilda.  Osbcrt  started 
at  its  purpose  ;  he  foresaw  that  deliberation  por- 
tended compliance : — stung  with  the  thought, 
he  swore  aloud  he  never  would  survive  the  in- 
famy of  the  concession ;  and  addressing  him- 
self to  Alleyn,  commanded  him  instantly  to  re- 
turn to  the  Countess,  and  bid  her  spurn  the  base 
compliance,  as  she  feared  to  sacrifice  both  the 
children  to  the  murderer  of  the  father.  At  these 


words,  a  smile  of  haughty  triumph  marked  the 
features  of  the  Baron,  and  he  turned  from  Os- 
bert  in  silent  exultation.  The  Earl  was  led  ofF 
by  the  guards.  Alleyn  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
mark  the  way  they  took  ;  the  lofty  walls  soon 
concealed  them  from  his  view. 

Alleyn  now  experienced  how  strenuously  a 
vigorous  mind  protects  its  favourite  hope ;  way- 
ward circumstances  may  shock,  disappointment 
may  check  it ;  but  it  rises  superior  to  opposi- 
tion, and  traverses  the  sphere  of  possibility  to 
accomplish  its  purpose.  Alleyn  did  not  yet  de- 
spair, but  he  was  perplexed  in  what  manner  to 
proceed. 

In  his  way  from  the  ramparts,  Osbert  was 
surprised  by  the  apj)earance  of  two  ladies  at  a 
window  near  which  he  passed  ;  the  agitation  of 
his  mind  did  not  prevent  his  recognizing  them 
as  the  same  he  had  observed  from  the  grates  of 
the  tower,  with  such  lively  admiration,  and  who 
had  excited  in  his  mind  so  much  of  pity  and  of 
curiosity.  In  the  midst  of  his  distress,  his 
thoughts  had  often  dwelt  on  the  Bweet  graces  of 
the  younger,  and  had  sighed  to  obtain  the  story 
of  her  sorrows ;  for  the  melancholy  which  hung 
upon  her  features  proclaimed  her  to  be  unfor- 
tunate. They  now  stood  observing  Osbert  as  he 
passed,  and  their  eyes  expressed  the  pity  which 
his  situation  inspired.  He  gazed  earnestly  and 
mournfully  upon  them,  and  when  he  entered 
his  prison,  again  inquired  concerning  them ;  but 
the  same  inflexible  silence  was  preserved  on  the 
subject. 

As  the  Earl  sat  one  day  musing  in  his  prison, 
his  eyes  involuntarily  fixed  upon  a  panel  in  the 
opposite  wainscot; — he  observed  that  it  was 
differently  formed  from  the  rest,  and  that  its 
projection  was  somewhat  greater ;  a  hope  started 
into  his  mind,  and  he  quitted  his  seat  to  examine 
it.  He  perceived  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
small  crack,  and  on  pushing  it  with  his  hands 
it  shook  under  them.  Certain  that  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  panel,  he  exerted  all  his 
strength  against  it,  but  without  producing  any 
new  effect.  Having  tried  various  means  to  move 
it  without  success,  he  gave  up  the  experiment, 
and  returned  to  his  seat  melancholy  and  disap- 
pointed. Several  days  passed  without  any  far- 
ther notice  being  taken  of  the  wainscot ;  unwil- 
ling, however,  to  relinquish  a  last  hope,  he  re- 
turned to  the  examination,  when,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  remove  the  panel,  his  foot  accidentally 
hit  against  one  corner,  and  it  suddenly  flew 
open.  It  had  been  contrived  that  a  spring  which 
was  concealed  within,  and  which  fastened  the 
partition,  should  receive  its  impulse  from  the 
pressure  of  a  certain  part  of  the  panel,  which 
was  now  touched  by  the  foot  of  the  Earl.  His 
joy  on  the  discovery  cannot  be  expressed.  An 
apartment  wide  and  forlorn,  like  that  which 
formed  his  prison,  now  lay  before  him ;  the 
windows,  which  were  high'  and  arched,  were 
decorated  with  painted  glass  ;  the  floor  was  pa- 
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ved  with  marble ;  and  It  teemed  to  be  the  de- 
serted remains  of  a  place  of  worship.  Osbert 
traversed,  with  hesitating  steps,  its  dreary 
length,  towards  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  large, 
and  of  oak,  which  closed  the  apartment ;  these 
he  opened  ;  a  gallery,  gloomy  and  vast,  appeared 
beyond  ;  the  windows,  which  were  in  the  same 
style  of  Gothic  architecture  with  the  former, 
were  shaded  by  thick  ivy  that  almost  excluded 
the  light  Osbert  stood  at  the  entrance,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  proceed  ;  he  listened,  but  heard 
no  footstep  in  his  prison,  and  determined  to  go 
on.  The  gallery  terminated  on  the  left  in  a 
large  winding  stair-case,  old  and  apparently  ne- 
glected, which  led  to  a  hall  below ;  on  the  right 
was  a  door,  low,  and  rather  obscure.  Osbert, 
apprehensive  of  discovery,  passed  the  stair-case, 
and  opened  the  door,  when  a  suite  of  noble 

rtments,  magnificently  furnished,  was  dis- 
jd  to  his  wondering  eyes.  He  proceeded  on- 
ward without  perceiving  any  person,  but  having 
passed  the  second  room,  heard  the  faint  sobs  of 
a  person  weeping;  he  stood  for  a  moment,  un- 
determined whether  to  proceed,  but  an  irresist- 
ible curiosity  impelled  him  forward,  and  he  en- 
tered an  apartment,  in  which  were  seated  the 
beautiful  strangers,  whose  appearance  had  so 
much  interested  his  feelings. — The  elder  of  the 
ladies  was  dissolved  in  tears,  and  a  casket  and 
some  papers  lay  open  on  a  table  beside  her.  The 
younger  was  so  intent  upon  a  drawing,  which 
she  seemed  to  be  finishing,  as  not  to  observe  the 
entrance  of  the  Earl.   The  elder  lady,  on  per- 
ceiving him,  arose  in  some  confusion,  and  the 
surprise  in  her  eyes  seemed  to  demand  an  ex- 
planation of  so  unaccountable  a  visit.  The  Earl, 
surprised  at  what  he  beheld,  stepped  back,  with 
an  intention  of  retiring ;  but  recollecting  that 
the  intrusion  demanded  an  apology,  he  return- 
ed.   The  grace  with  which  he  excused  himself, 
confirmed  the  impression  which  his  figure  had 
already  made  on  the  mind  of  Laura,  which  was 
the  name  of  the  younger  lady ;  who,  on  looking 
up,  discovered  a  countenance  in  which  dignity 
and  sweetness  were  happily  blended.    She  ap- 
peared to  be  about  twenty ;  her  person  was  of 
the  middle  stature,  extremely  delicate,  and  very 
elegantly  formed.   The  bloom  of  her  youth  was 
shaded  by  a  soft  and  pensive  melancholy,  which 
communicated  an  expression  to  her  tine  blue 
eyes,  extremely  interesting.    Her  features  were 
partly  concealed  by  the  beautiful  luxuriance  of 
her  auburn  hair,  which,  curling  round  her  face, 
descended  in  tresses  on  her  bosom  ;  every  femi- 
nine grace  played  around  her ;  and  the  simple 
dignity  of  her  air  declared  the  purity  and  the 
nobility  of  her  roimjl.   On  perceiving  the  Earl, 
a  faint  blush  animated  her  cheek,  and  she  invo- 
luntarily quitted  the  drawing  upon  which  she 
had  been  engaged. 

If  the  former  imperfect  view  he  had  caught 
of  Laura  had  given  an  impression  to  the  heart 
of  Osbert,  it  now  received  a  stronger  character 


from  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  contem- 
plating her  beauty.    He  concluded  that  the 
Baron,  attracted  by  her  charms,  had  entrapped 
her  into  his  power,  and  detained  her  in  the  cas- 
tle an  unwilling  prisoner.  In  this  conjecture  he 
was  confirmed  ny  the  mournful  cast  of  her 
countenance,  and  by  the  mystery  which  appear- 
ed to  surround  her.    Fired  by  this  idea,  he 
melted  in  compassion  for  her  sufferings ;  which 
compassion  was  tinctured  and  increased  by  the 
passion  which  now  glowed  in  his  heart.  At  that 
moment  he  forgot  the  danger  of  his  present  si- 
tuation ;  he  forgot  even  that  he  was  a  prisoner ; 
and,  awake  only  to  the  wish  of  alleTiating  her 
sorrows,  he  rejected  cold  and  useless  delicacy, 
and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
her  misfortunes.     Addressing  himself  to  the 
Baroness,  If,  madam,  said  he,  1  could  by  any 
means  soften  the  affliction  which  1  cannot  af- 
fect not  to  perceive,  and  which  has  so  warmly 
interested  my  feelings,  I  should  regard  this  as 
one  of  the  most  happy  moments  of  my  life ;  a 
life  marked,  alas !  too  strongly  with  misery !  bat 
misery  has  not  been  useless,  since  it  has  taught 
me  sympathy. — The  Baroness  was  no  stranger 
to  the  character  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Earl. 
Herself  the  victim  of  oppression,  she  knew  how 
to  commiserate  the  sufferings  of  others.  She  had 
ever  felt  a  tender  compassion  for  the  distresses 
of  Osbert,  and  did  not  now  withhold  sincere  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy,  and  of  gratitude  for  the 
interest  which  he  felt  in  her  sorrow.   She  ex- 
pressed her  surprise  at  seeing  him  thus  at  li- 
berty ;  but  observing  the  chains  which  encir- 
cled his  hands,  she  shuddered,  and  guessed  s 
part  of  the  truth.  He  explained  to  her  the  dis- 
covery of  the  panel,  by  which  circumstance  be 
had  found  his  way  into  that  apartment.  The 
idea  of  aiding  him  to  escape,  rushed  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Baroness,  but  was  repressed  by  the 
consideration  of  her  own  confined  situation ;  and 
she  was  compelled,  with  mournful  reluctance, 
to  resign  that  thought  which  reverence  for  the 
character  of  the  late  Earl,  and  compassion  for 
the  misfortunes  of  the  present,  had  inspired. 
She  lamented  her  inability  to  assist  him,  and  in- 
formed him  that  herself  and  her  daughter  were 
alike  prisoners  with  himself ;  that  the  walls  of 
the  castle  were  the  limits  of  their  liberty  ;  and 
that  they  had  suffered  the  pressure  of  tyranny 
for  fifteen  years.    The  Earl  expressed  the  in- 
dignation which  he  felt  at  this  recital,  and  so- 
licited the  Baroness  to  confide  in  his  integrity ; 
and,  if  the  relation  would  not  be  too  painful  to 
her,  to  honour  him  so  far  as  to  acquaint  him  by 
what  cruel  means  she  fell  into  the  power  of 
Malcolm.    The  Baroness,  apprehensive  for  his 
safety,  reminded  him  of  the  risk  of  discovery  by 
a  longer  absence  from  liis  prison  ;  and,  thank- 
ing him  again  for  the  interest  he  took  in  her 
sufferings,  assured  him  of  her  wannest  wishes 
for  his  deliverance,  and  that  if  an  opportunity 
ever  offered,  she  would  acquaint  him  with  the 
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sad  particulars  of  her  story.  The  eyes  of  Os-  whom  he  had  before  assembled,  and  acquainted 
bert  made  known  that  gratitude  which  it  was  them  with  the  removal  of  the  Earl ;  which  tir- 
difficult  for  his  tongue  to  utter.  Tremulously  cumstance  must,  for  the1  present,  suspend  their 
be  solicited  the  consolation  of  sometimes  revi-  consultations.  He  left  them,  therefore,  and 
siting  the  apartments  of  the  Baroness ;  a  per-  instantly  returned  to  die  clan ;  there  to  prose- 
mission  which  would  give  him  some  intervals  of  cute  his  inquiries.  Every  possible  extrtion  was 
comfort  amid  the  many  hours  of  torment  to  made  to  obtain  the  necessary  intelligence,  but 
which  he  was  condemned.  The  Baroness,  in  without  success.  The  moment  in  which  the 
compassion  to  his  sufferings,  granted  the  re-  Baron  would  demand  the  answer  of  the  Coun- 
quest.  The  Earl  departed,  gazing  on  Laura  tess,  was  now  fast  approaching,  and  every  heart 
with  eyes  of  mournful  tenderness ;  yet  he  was  sunk  in  despair,  when  one  night  the  sentinels 
pleased  with  what  had  passed,  and  retired  to  his  of  the  camp  were  alarmed,  by  the  approach  of 
prison  in  one  of  those  peaceful  intervals  which  men,  who  hailed  them  in  unknown  voices : 
are  known  even  to  the  wretched.  He  found  all  fearful  of  surprise,  they  surrounded  the  stran- 
quiet,  and,  closing  the  panel  in  safety,  sat  down  gers,  and  led  them  to  Alleyn ;  to  whom  they  ro- 
to  consider  the  past,  and  anticipate  the  future,  la  ted,  that  they  fled  from  the  capricious  tyran- 
He  was  flattered  with  hopes,  that  the  discovery  ny  of  Malcolm,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  camp 
of  the  panel  might  aid  him  to  escape;  the  of  his  enemy;  whose  misfortunes  they  bewailed, 
glooms  of  despondence  which  had  lately  enve-  and  in  whose  cause  they  enlisted.  Rejoiced  at 
loped  his  mind  gradually  disappeared,  and  joy  the  circumstance,  yet  doubtful  of  its  truth,  Al- 
once  more  illuminated  his  prospects ;  but  it  was  leyn  interrogated  the  soldiers  concerning  the 
the  sunshine  of  an  April  morn,  deceitful  and  prison  of  the  Earl.  From  them  he  learned,  that 
momentary.  He  recollected  that  the  castle  was  Osbert  was  confined  in  a  part  of  the  castle  ex- 
beset  with  guards,  whose  vigilance  was  insured  tremely  difficult  of  access ;  and  that  any  plan  of 
by  the  severity  of  the  Baron  >  he  remembered  escape  must  be  utterly  impracticable  without 
that  the  strangers  who  had  taken  so  kind  an  the  assistance  of  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
interest  in  his  fate,  were  prisoners  like  himself ;  various  intricacies  of  the  pile.  An  opportunity 
and  that  he  had  no  generous  soldier  to  teach  of  success  was  now  presented,  with  which  the 
him  the  secret  windings  of  the  castle,  and  to  most  sanguine  hopes  of  Alleyn  had  never  flat- 
accompany  him  in  flight.  His  imagination  was  tered  him.  He  received  from  the  soldiers  strong 
1  haunted  by  the  image  of  Laura ;  vainly  he  assurances  of  assistance :  from  them,  likewise, 
\  strove  to  disguise  from  .himself  the  truth  ;  his  he  learned,  that  discontent  reigned  among  the 
heart  constantly  belied  the  sophistry  of  his  rea-  people  of  the  Baron  ;  who,  impatient  of  the 
soning.  Unwarily  he  had  drunk  the  draught  yoke  of  tyranny,  only  waited  a  favourable  op- 
of  love,  and  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  portunity  to  throw  it  off,  and  resume  the  rights 
the  fatal  indiscretion.  He  could  not,  however,  of  nature ;  that  the  vigilant  suspicions  of  Mal- 
resolve  to  throw  from  his  heart  the  delicious  colm  excited  him  to  punish,  with  the  harshest 


l  poison ;  he  could  not  resolve  to  see  her  no  more,  severity,  every  appearance  of  inattention  :  that 
The  painful  apprehension  for  his  safety  which  being  condemned  to  suffer  a  very  heavv  punish- 
hia  forbearing  to  renew  the  visit  he  had  so  ear-  ment  for  a  slight  offence,  they  had  eluded  the 
nestly  solicited,  would  occasion  the  Baroness ;  impending  misery,  and  the  future  oppression  of 
the  apparent  disrespect  it  would  convey ;  the  their  chief,  by  desertion, 
ardent  curiosity  with  which  he  longed  to  obtain  Alleyn  immediately  convened  a  council,  be* 
the  history  of  her  misfortunes ;  the  lively  inte-  fore  whom  the  soldiers  were  brought :  they  re* 
rest  he  felt  in  learning  the  situation  of  Laura,  peated  their  former  assertions ;  and  one  of  the 
with  respect  to  the  Baron ;  and  the  hope,  the  fugitives  added,  that  he  had  a  brother,  whose 
wild  hope,  with  which  he  deluded  his  reason,  place  of  guard  over  the  person  of  the  Earl  on 
that  he  might  be  able  to  assist  them,  deter-  that  night,  had  made  it  difficult  to  elude  obser- 
mined  him  to  repeat  the  visit.  Under  these  illu-  vation,  and  had  prevented  his  escaping  with 
sions,  the  motive  which  principally  impelled  them  ;  that  on  the  night  of  the  morrow  he  stood 
hiin  to  the  interview  was  concealed.  guard  at  the  gate  of  the  lesser  drawbridge, 
In  the  meantime,  Alleyn  had  returned  to  where  the  sentinels  were  few  ;  that  he  was  him- 
the  Castle  of  Athlin  with  the  resolutions  of  self  willing  to  risk  the  danger  of  conversing 
the  Earl ;  whose  resolves  served  only  to  ag-  with  him  ;  and  had  little  doubt  of  gaining  him 
gravate  the  distress  of  its  fair  inhabitants.  Al-  to  assist  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Earl.  At  these 
leyn,  however,  unwilling  to  crush  a  last  hope,  wordB,  the  heart  of  Alleyn  throbbed  with  joy : 
tenderly  concealed  from  them  the  circum-  he  promised  large  rewards  to  the  brave  soldier, 
stance  of  the  Earl's  removal  from  the  tower ;  and  to  his  brother,  if  they  undertook  the  enter- 
silently  and  almost  hopelessly  meditating  to  dis-  prize.  His  companion  was  well  acquainted  with 
cover  his  prison ;  and  administered  that  com-  the  subterraneous  passages  of  the  rock,  and  ex- 
fort  to  the  Countess  and  to  Mary,  which  his  pressed  himself  desirous  of  being  useful.  The 
own  expectation  would  not  suffer  him  to  par-  hopes  of  Alleyn  every  instant  grew  stronger ; 
ticipste.   He  retired  in  haste  to  the  veterans  ana  he  vainly  wished  at  that  moment  to  com- 
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municate  to  the  Earl's  unhappy  family  the  joy 
which  dilated  his  heart. 

The  eve  of  the  following  day  was  fixed  upon 
to  commence  their  designs ;  when  James  should 
endeavour  to  gain  his  brother  to  their  purpose. 
Having  adjusted  these  matters,  they  retired  to 
rest  for  the  remainder  of  the  night :  but  sleep 
had  rled  the  eyes  of  Alieyn ;  anxious  expecta- 
tion filled  his  mind  ;  and  he  saw  in  the  waking 
visions  of  fancy  the  meeting  of  the  Earl  with 
his  family ;  he  anticipated  the  thanks  he  should 
receive  from  the  lovely  Mary  ;  and  he  sighed 
at  the  recollection,  that  thanks  were  all  for 
which  he  could  ever  dare  to  hope. 

At  length  the  dawn  appeared,  and  waked  the 
dan  to  hopes  and  prospects  far  different  from 
thr%  of  the  preceding  morn.  The  hours  hung 
heavily  on  the  expectation  of  Alieyn,  whose 
mind  was  filled  with  solicitude  for  the  event  of 
the  meeting  between  the  brothers.  Night  at 
length  came  to  his  wishes.  The  darkness  was 
interrupted  only  by  the  faint  light  of  the  moon, 
moving  through  the  watery  and  broken  clouds 
which  enveloped  the  horizon.  Tumultuousgusts 
of  wind  broke  at  intervals  the  silence  of  the  hour. 
Alieyn  watched  the  movements  of  the  castle ; 
he  observed  the  lights  gradually  disappear.  The 
hell  from  the  watch-tower  chimed  one ;  all  was 
still  within  the  walls ;  and  James  ventured  forth 
to  the  drawbridge.  The  drawbridge  divided  in 
the  centre,  and  the  half  next  the  plains  was 
down ;  he  mounted  it,  and  in  a  low  yet  firm 
voice,  called  on  Edmund.  No  answer  was  re- 
turned ;  and  he  began  to  fear  that  his  brother 
had  already  quitted  the  castle.  He  remained 
some  time  in  silent  suspense  before  he  repeated 
the  call,  when  he  heard  the  gate  of  the  draw- 
bridge gently  unbarred,  and  Edmund  appeared. 
He  was  surprised  to  see  James,  and  batie  him 
instantly  fly  the  clanger  that  surrounded  him. 
The  Baron,  incensed  at  the  frequent  desertion 
of  his  soldiers,  had  sent  out  people  in  pursuit, 
and  had  promised  considerable  rewards  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  fugitives.  James,  un- 
daunted by  what  he  heard,  kept  hi9  ground,  re- 
solved to  urge  his  purpose  to  the  point.  Hap- 
pily, the  sentinels  who  stood  guard  with  Ed- 
mund, overcome  with  the  effect  of  a  potion  he 
had  administered  to  favour  his  escape,  were 
sunk  in  sleep,  and  the  soldiers  conducted  their 
discourse  in  a  low  voice,  without  interruption. 

Edmund  was  unwilling  to  defer  his  flight, 
and  possessed  not  resolution  sufficient  to  en- 
counter the  hazard  of  the  enterprise,  till  the 
proffered  reward  consoled  his  self-denial,  and 
roused  his  slumbering  courage.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  subterraneous  avenues  of 
the  castle ;  the  only  remaining  difficulty  was 
that  of  deceiving  the  vigilance  of  his  fellow- 
sentinels,  whose  watchfulness  made  it  impos- 
sible for  the  Earl  to  quit  his  prison  unper- 
ceived.  The  soldiers  who  were  to  mount  guard 
with  him  on  the  following  night,  were  sta- 


tioned in  a  distant  part  of  the  castle,  till  tht 
hour  of  their  removal  to  the  door  of  the  prison ; 
it  was,  therefore,  difficult  to  administer  to  tbem 
that  draught  which  had  steeped  in  forgetful- 
ness  the  senses  of  his  present  associates.  To 
confide  to  their  integrity,  and  endeavour  to  win 
them  to  his  purpose,  was  certainly  to  give  his  lite 
into  their  hands,  and  probably  to  aggravate  the 
disastrous  fate  of  the  Earl.    This  scheme  was 
beset  too  thick  with  dangers  to  be  hazarded, 
and  their  invention  could  furnish  them  with 
none  more  promising.  It  was,  however,  agreed, 
that  on  the  following  night  Edmund  should 
seize  the  moment  of  opportunity  to  impart  to 
the  Earl  the  designs  of  liis  friends,  and  to  con- 
sult on  the  means  of  accomplishing  them.  Thui 
concluding,  James  returned  in  safety  to  the 
tent  of  Alieyn,  where  the  most  considerable  of 
the  clan  were  assembled,  there  awaiting,  with 
impatient  solicitude,  his  arrival.  The  hopes  of 
Alieyn  were  somewhat  chilled  by  the  report  of 
the  soldier  j  from  the  vigilance  which  beset  the 
doors  of  the  prison,  escape  from  thence  appeared 
impracticable.    He  was  condemned,  however, 
to  linger  in  suspense  till  the  third  night  from 
the  present,  when  the  return  of  Edmund  t» 
his  station  at  the  bridge  would  enable  him 
again  to  commune  with  his  brother.   But  Al- 
ieyn was  unsuspicious  of  a  circumstance  which 
would  utterly  have  defeated  his  hopes,  and 
whose  consequence  threatened  destruction  to  all 
their  schemes.   A  sentinel  upon  duty  on  that 
part  of  the  rampart  which  surmounted  the 
drawbridge,  had  been  alarmed  by  hearing  the 
gate  unbar,  and,  approaching  the  wall,  had  per- 
ceived a  man  sta  ndmg  on  the  half  of  the  bridge 
which  was  dropped,  and  in  converse  with  some 
person  on  the  castle  walls.    He  drew  as  near 
as  the  wall  would  permit,  and  endeavoured  to 
listen  to  their  discourse.    The  gloom  of  night 
prevented  his  recognizing  the  person  on  the 
bridge  ;  but  be  could  clearly  distinguish  the 
voice  of  Edmund,  in  that  of  the  man  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself.  Excited  by  new  wonder,  he 
gave  all  his  attention  to  discover  the  subject  of 
their  conversation.  The  distance  occasioned  be- 
tween the  brothers  by  the  suspended  half  of  the 
bridge, obliged  them  to  speak  in  a  somewhat  high- 
er  tone  than  they  would  otherwise  bave  done  ; 
and  the  sentinel  gathered  sufficient  from  their 
discourse  to  learn  that  they  were  concerting  the 
rescue  of  the  Earl ;  that  the  night  of  Edmunds 
watch  at  the  prison  was  to  be  the  night  of  en- 
terprise ;  and  that  some  friends  of  the  Earl 
were  to  await  him  in  the  environs  of  the  castle. 
All  this  he  carefully  treasured  up,  and  the  next 
morning  communicated  it  to  his  comrades. 

On  the  following  evening,  the  Earl,  yielding 
to  the  impulse  of  his  heart,  once  more  unclosed 
his  partition,  and  sought  the  apartments  of  the 
Baroness.  She  received  him  with  expressions 
of  satisfaction ;  while  the  artless  pleasure  which 
lighted  up  the  countenance  of  Laura,  awakened 
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the  pulse  of  rapture  in  that  heart  which  had  had  hitherto  been  solely  devoted,  and  from 

long  throbbed  only  to  misery.   The  Earl  re-  whom  it  could  not  now  be  torn  but  with  an 

minded  the  Baroness  of  her  former  promise,  anguish  equal  to  its  attachment.  This  remained 

which  the  desire  of  exciting  sympathy  in  those  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  till  it  was  removed 

we  esteem,  and  the  melancholy  pleasure  which  by  the  tenderness  of  the  Baron,  who  entreated 


the  heart  finds  in  lingering  in  the  scenes  of  for-  the  Marquis  to  quit  Switzerland,  and 

mer  happiness,  had  induced  her  to  give.    She  with  his  daughter  in  Scotland.    The  attach- 

endeavoured  to  compose  her  spirits,  which  were  ment  of  the  Marquis  to  his  natal  land,  and 

agitated  bv  the  remembrance  of  past  sufferings,  the  pride  of  hereditary  dominion,  were  too 

and  gave  him  a  relation  of  the  following  cir-  powerful  to  suffer  him  to  acquiesce  in  the  pro- 

cumstances.  posal,  without  much  struggle  of  contending 

feelings.  The  desire  of  securing  the  happiness 
of  his  child,  by  a  union  with  a  character  so  cx- 

r  Vt  \  P  VTT  cellent  as  the  Baron's,  and  of  seeing  her  settled 

L,n^\l .  v  11.  hefore  death  should  deprive  her  of  the  protec- 
tion of  a  father,  at  length  subdued  every  other 

Louisa,  Baroness  Malcolm,  was  the  de-  consideration,  and  he  resigned  the  hand  of  his 

scendant  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  house  daughter  to  the  Baron  Malcolm.  The  Marquis 

in  Switzerland.    Her  father,  the  Marquis  de  adjusted  his  affairs,  and,  consigning  his  estates 

St  Claire,  inherited  all  those  brave  qualities,  to  the  care  of  trusty  agents,  bade  a  last  adieu 

and  that  stern  virtue,  which  had  so  eminently  to  his  beloved  country  ; — that  country  which, 

distinguished  his  ancestors.  Early  in  life  he  lost  during  sixty  years,  had  been  the  principal 

a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  he  seemed  scene  of  his  happiness,  and  of  his  regrets.  The 

to  derive  his  sole  consolation  from  the  educa-  course  of  years  had  not  obliterated  from  hia 

tion  of  the  dear  children  she  had  left  behind,  heart  the  early  affections  of  his  youth :  he  took 

His  son,  whom  he  had  brought  up  to  the  arms  a  sad  farewell  of  that  grave  which  enclosed  the 

himself  so  honourably  bore,  fell  before  he  relics  of  his  wife,  from  whic!>  it  was  not  his 

reached  his  nineteenth  year,  in  the  service  of  his  least  effort  to  depart,  and  whither  he  ordered 

country  ;  an  elder  daughter  died  in  infancy ;  that  his  remains  should  be  conveyed.  Louisa 

Louisa  was  his  sole  surviving  child.    His  cha-  quitted  Switzerland  with  a  concern  scarcely 

teau  was  situated  in  one  of  those  delightful  less  acute  than  that  of  her  father ;  the  poig- 

valleys  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  which  the  beau-  nancy  of  which,  however,  was  greatly  softened 

tiful  and  the  sublime  are  so  happily  united ;  by  the  tender  assiduities  of  her  lord,  whose 

where  the  magnificent  features  of  the  scenery  affectionate  attentions  hourly  heightened  her 

are  constrasted,  and  their  effect  heightened  by  esteem,  and  increased  her  love, 

the  blooming  luxuriance  of  woods  and  pastu-  They  arrived  at  Scotland  without  any  acd- 

rage,  by  the  gentle  windings  of  the  stream,  dent,  where  the  Baron  welcomed  Louisa  as  the 

and  the  peaceful  aspect  of  t  lie  cottage.  The  Mar-  mistress  of  his  domains.    The  Marquis  de  St 

quis  was  now  retired  from  the  service,  for  grey  Claire  had  apartments  in  the  castle,  where  the 

age  had  overtaken  him.  His  residence  was  the  evening  of  his  days  declined  in  peaceful  hap- 

resort  of  foreigners  of  distinction,  who,  attract-  pinesa.    Before  his  death  he  had  the  pleasure 

ed  by  the  united  talents  of  the  soldier  and  the  of  seeing  his  race  renewed  in  the  children  of 

philosopher,  under  his  roof  partook  of  the  the  Baroness,  in  a  son  who  was  called  by  the 

hospitality  so  characteristic  of  his  country,  name  of  the  Marquis,  and  in  a  daughter,  who 

Among  the  visitors  of  this  description  was  the  now  shares  with  her  mother  the  soitowb  of 

late  Baron  Malcolm,  brother  to  the  present  confinement.    On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  it 

Chief,  who  then  travelled  through  Switzerland,  was  necessary  for  the  Baron  to  visit  Switzer- 

The  beauty  of  Louisa,  embellished  by  the  ele-  land,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  his  estates, 

gance  of  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  touched  his  and  to  adjust  some  affairs  which  a  long  absence 

heart,  and  he  solicited  her  hand  in  marriage,  had  deranged.    He  attended  the  remains  of 

The  manlv  sense  of  the  Baron,  and  the  excel-  the  Marquis  to  their  last  abode.    The  Baron- 


of  Lis  disposition,  had  not  passed  unob-  ess,  desirous  of  once  more  beholding  her  na- 

acrved  or  unapproved  by  the  Marquis  ;  while  tive  country,  and  anxious  to  pay  a  last  respect 

the  graces  of  his  person,  and  of  his  mind,  had  to  the  memory  of  her  father,  intrusted  her 

anticipated  for  him  in  the  heart  of  Louisa,  a  children  to  the  care  of  a  faithful  old  servant, 

pre-eminence  over  every  other  suitor.  The  Mar-  whom  she  had  brought  with  her  from  the  Va- 

quis  had  but  one  objection  to  the  marriage ;  lois,  and  who  had  been  the  nurse  of  her  early 

this  was  likewise  the  objection  of  Louisa :  nei-  childhood,  and  accompanied  the  Baron  to  the 


ther  the  one  nor  the  other  could  endure  the  continent.  Having  deposited  the  remains  of 
idea  of  the  distance  which  was  to  separate  them,    the  Marquis,  according  to  his  wish,  in  the 


was  to  the  Marquis  the  last  prop  of  his  tomb  of  his  wife,  and  arranged  their  affairs, 
declining  years ;  the  Marquis  was  to  Louisa  they  returned  to  Scotland,  where  the  first  in- 
he  father  and  the  friend  to  whom  bet  heart   telhgcnce  they  received  on  their  arrival  at 
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the  castle,  was  the  death  of  their  ton,  and  of 
the  old  nurse  his  attendant  The  servant  had 
died  soon  after  their  departure ;  the  child  only 
a  fortnight  before  their  return.  This  disastrous 
event  affected  equally  the  Baron  and  his  lady, 
who  never  ceased  to  condemn  herself  for  having 
intrusted  her  son  to  the  care  of  servants.  Time, 
however,  subdued  the  poignancy  of  this  afflic- 
tion, but  came  fraught  with  another  yet  more 
acute ;  this  was  the  death  of  the  Baron,  who, 
in  the  pride  of  youth,  constituting  the  felicity 
of  his  family,  and  of  his  people,  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  he  received  in 
hunting.  He  left  the  Baroness,  and  an  only 
daughter,  to  bewail,  with  unceasing  sorrow, 
his  loss. 

The  paternal  estates  devolved,  of  course,  to 
his  only  brother,  the  present  Baron,  whose  cha- 
racter formed  a  mournful  and  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  the  deceased  lord.  All  his  personal 
property,  which  was  considerable,  with  the 
estates  in  Switzerland,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
beloved  wife  and  daughter.  The  new  Baron, 
immediately  on  the  demise  of  his  brother,  took 
]>ossession  of  the  castle,  but  allowed  the  Ba- 
roness, with  a  part  of  her  suite,  to  remain  its 
inhabitant  till  the  expiration  of  the  year.  The 
Baroness,  absorbed  in  grief,  still  loved  to  re- 
call, in  the  scenes  of  her  late  felicity,  the  image 
of  her  lord,  and  to  linger  in  his  former  haunts. 
This  motive,  together  with  the  necessity  of 
preparation  for  a  journey  to  Switzerland,  in- 
duced her  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Baron. 

The  memory  ofhis  brother  had  quickly  faded 
from  the  mind  of  Malcolm,  whose  attention 
appeared  to  be  wholly  occupied  by  schemes  of 
avarice  and  ambition.  His  arrogance  and  bound- 
less love  of  power  embroiled  him  with  the 
neighbouring  chiefs,  and  engaged  him  in  con- 
tinual hostility.  He  seldom  visited  the  Ba- 
roness ;  when  he  did,  his  manner  was  cold, 
and  even  haughty.  The  Baroness,  shocked  to 
receive  such  treatment  from  the  brother  of  her 
deceased  lord,  and  reduced  to  feel  herself  an 
unwelcome  guest  in  that  castle  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  her  own,  deter- 
mined to  set  off  for  the  continent  immediately, 
and  seek,  in  the  solitudes  of  her  native  moun- 
tains, an  asylum  from  the  frown  of  insulting 
power.  The  contrast  of  character  between  the 
brothers,  drew  many  a  sigh  of  bitter  recollec- 
tion from  her  heart,  and  added  weight  to  the 
sorrows  which  already  oppressed  it.  She  gave 
orders,  therefore,  to  her  domestics,  to  prepare 
for  immediate  departure ;  but  was  soon  after 
told,  that  the  Baron  had  forbidden  them  to 
obey  the  command.  Astonished  at  this  circum- 
stance, she  had  not  time  to  demand  an  expla- 
nation, ere  a  message  from  Malcolm  required 
a  few  moments  private  conversation.  The  mes- 
senger was  followed  almost  instantly  by  the 
Baron,  who  entered  the  apartment  with  hurried 
steps,  his  countenance  overspread  with  the  dark 


purposes  of  his  soul. — I  come,  madam,  said  he, 
in  a  voice  stern  and  determined,  to  inform  you, 
that  you  quit  not  this  castle.  The  estates  which 
you  call  yours,  are  mine ;  and  think  not  that  I 
shall  neglect  to  prosecute  my  claim.  The  fre- 
quent and  ill-timed  generosities  of  my  brother 
nave  diminished  the  value  of  those  lands  which 
are  mine  by  inheritance ;  and  I  have,  therefore, 
an  indisputable  right  to  repay  myself  from  those 
estates  which  he  acquired  with  you.   In  point 
of  justice,  he  possessed  not  the  right  of  devising 
these  estates,  and  I  shall  not  suffer  myself  to 
be  deceived  by  the  evasions  of  the  law  ;  resign, 
therefore,  the  will,  which  remains  only  a  re- 
cord of  unjust  wishes  and  ineffectual  claim*. 
When  the  receipts  from  your  estates  have  sa- 
tisfied my  demands,  they  shall  again  be  yours. 
The  apartments  you  now  inhabit,  shall  remain 
your  own  ;  but  beyond  the  wall  of  this  castle 
you  shall  not  pass ;  for  I  shall  not,  by  suffering 
your  departure,  afford  you  an  opportunity  of 
contesting  those  rights  which  I  can  enforce 
without  opposition. 

Overcome  with  astonishment  and  dread,  the 
Baroness  was  for  some  time  deprived  of  all 
power  of  reply.  At  length,  roused  by  the  spi- 
rit of  indignation,  I  am  too  well  informed,  my 
lord,  said  she,  of  my  just  claims  to  the  lands 
in  question  ;  and  know  also  too  well  the  value 
of  that  integrity  which  is  now  no  more,  to  cre- 
dit your  bold  assertions ;  they  serve  only  to  un- 
veil to  me  the  darkness  of  a  character,  cruel 
and  rapacious ;  whose  boundless  avarice  tramp- 
ling on  the  barriers  of  justice  and  humanity, 
seizes  on  the  right  of  the  defenceless  widow, 
and  on  the  portion  of  the  unresisting  orphan. 
This,  my  lord,  you  are  permitted  to  do ;  they 
have  no  means  of  resistance ;  but  think  not  to 
impose  on  me  by  a  sophistical  assertion  of  right, 
or  to  gloss  the  villainy  of  your  conduct  with  the 
colours  of  justice :  th?  artifice  is  beneath  the 
desperate  force  of  your  character,  and  is  net 
sufficiently  specious  to  deceive  the  discernment 
of  virtue.  From  being  your  prisoner,  I  have 
no  means  of  escaping  ;  but  never,  mv  lord,  will 
I  resign  into  your  hands  that  will  which  is  the 
efficient  bond  of  my  rights,  and  the  last  sad 
record  of  the'affection  of  my  departed  lord- 
Grief  closed  her  lips. 

The  Baron,  denouncing  vengeance  on  her  re- 
sistance, his  features  inflamed  with  rage,  quit- 
ted the  apartment  The  Baroness  was  left  to 
lament,  with  deepening  anguish,  the  stroke 
which  had  deprived  her  of  a  beloved  husband ; 
and  reflection  gave  her  the  wretchedness  of  her 
situation  in  yet  more  lively  colours.  She  tos 
now  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  deprived  by 
him,  of  whom  she  had  a  right  to  demand  pro- 
tection, of  all  her  possessions ;  a  prisoner  in 
his  castle,  without  one  friend  to  vindicate  her 
cause,  and  far  remote  from  any  means  of  ap- 
peal to  the  laws  of  the  country.  She  wept  over 
the  youthful  Laura,  and  while  she  pressed  bcr 
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with  mournful  fondness  to  her  bosom,  she  was 
•  confirmed  in  her  rewire  never  to  relinquish 
that  will,  by  which  alone  the  right*  of  her  in- 
jured child  could  ever  be  ascertained. 

The  Baron,  bold  in  iniquity,  obtained  by 
forged  powers,  the  revenues  of  the  foreign 
estates;  and,  by  these  means,  effectually  kept 
the  Baroness  in  his  power,  and  deprived  her  of 
her  hut  resource.  Secure  in  the  possession  of 
her  estates,  and  of  the  Baroness,  he  no  longer 
regarded  the  will  as  an  object  of  importance ; 
and  as  she  did  not  attempt  anv  means  of  escape, 
or  the  recovery  of  her  rights,  ne  suffered  her  to 
remain  undisturbed,  and  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  will. 

The  Baroness  now  passed  her  days  in  unva- 
ried sorrow,  except  in  those  intervals  when  she 
forced  her  mind  from  its  melancholy  subject, 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her 
daughter.  The  artless  efforts  of  Laura  to  as- 
suage the  sorrows  of  her  mother,  only  fixed 
them  in  her  heart  in  deeper  impression,  since 
they  gave  to  her  mind,  in  stronger  tints,  the 
cruelty  and  oppression  to  which  her  tender  years 
were  condemned.  The  progress  which  she  made 
in  music  and  drawing,  and  in  the  lighter  sub- 
jects of  literature,  while  it  pleased  the  Baron- 
ess, who  was  her  sole  instructress,  brought 
with  it  the  bitter  apprehension  that  these  ac- 
complishments would  probably  be  buried  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  prison ;  still,  however,  they  were 
not  useless,  since  they  served  at  present  to  cheat 
affliction  of  many  a  weary  moment,  and  would 
in  future  delude  the  melancholy  hours  of  soli- 
tude. Laura  was  particularly  fond  of  the  lute, 
which  she  touched  with  exquisite  sensibility, 
and  whose  tender  notes  were  so  sweetly  in  uni- 
son with  the  chords  of  sorrow,  and  with  those 
plaintive  tones  with  which  she  loved  to  accom- 
pany it.  While  she  sung,  the  Baroness  would 
sit  absorbed  in  recollection,  the  tears  fast  falling 
from  her  eyes ;  and  she  might  be  said  to  taste 
i  in  those  moments  the  luxury  of  woe. 

Malcolm,  stung  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  avoided 
the  presence  of  his  injured  captive,  and  sought 
an  asylum  from  conscience  in  the  busy  scenes 
of  war. 

Eighteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  the  Baron,  and  the  confinement  of 
Louisa.  Time  had  blunted  the  point  of  afflic- 
tion, though  it  still  retained  its  venom ;  but 
she  seldom  dared  to  hope  for  that  which  for 
eighteen  years  had  been  withheld.  She  derived 
her  only  consolation  from  the  improvement  and 
the  tender  sympathy  of  her  daughter,  who  en- 
deavoured by  every  soothing  attention  to  alle- 
viate the  sorrows  of  her  parent. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Baroness  com- 
municated to  the  Earl  the  story  of  her  cala- 
mities. 

The  Earl  listened  with  deep  attention  to  the 
recital.  His  soul  burned  with  indignation 
against  the  Baron,  while  his  heart  gave  to  the 


sufferings  of  the  fair  mourners  all  that  sympa- 
thy cotud  ask.  Vet  he  was  relieved  from  a  very 
painful  sensation,  when  he  learned  that  the 
beauty  of  Laura  had  not  influenced  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  Baron.  Her  oppressed  situation 
struck  upon  his  heart  the  finest  touch  of  pity ; 
and  the  passion  which  her  beauty  and  her  sim- 
plicity had  inspired,  was  strengthened  and  me- 
liorated by  her  misfortunes.  The  fate  of  his 
father,  and  the  idea  of  his  own  injuries,  rushed 
upon  his  mind ;  and,  combining  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  victims  now  before  him,  roused 
in  his  soul  a  storm  of  indignation,  little  inferior 
to  that  he  had  suffered  in  his  first  interview  with 
the  Baron.  Every  consideration  sunk  before 
the  impulse  of  a  just  revenge ;  his  mind,  occu- 
pied with  the  hateful  image  of  the  murderer 
alone,  was  hardened  against  danger,  and  in  the 
first  energies  of  his  resentment  he  would  have 
rushed  to  the  apartment  of  Malcolm,  and  stri- 
king the  sword  of  justice  in  his  heart,  have  de- 
livered the  earth  from  a  monster,  and  have 
resigned  himself  the  willing  sacrifice  of  the  ac- 
tion.— Shall  the  monster  live  ?  cried  he,  rising 
from  his  seat. — His  step  was  hurried,  and  his 
countenance  was  stamped  with  a  stern  virtue. 
The  Baroness  was  alarmed,  and  following  him 
to  the  door  of  her  apartment,  which  he  had  half 
opened,  conjured  him  to  pause  for  a  moment 
on  the  dangers  that  surrounded  him.  The  voice 
of  reason,  in  the  accents  of  the  Baroness,  inter- 
rupted the  hurried  tumult  of  his  soul ;  the  illu- 
sions of  passion  disappeared ;  he  recollected  that 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  apartment  of  the  Baron, 
and  that  he  had  no  weapon  to  assist  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  he  found  himself  as  a  traveller  on 
enchanted  ground,  when  the  wand  of  the  ma- 
gician suddenly  dissolves  the  airy  scene,  and 
leaves  them  environed  with  the  horrors  of  soli- 
tude and  of  darkness. 

The  Earl  returned  to  his  seat  hopeless  and 
dejected,  and  lost  to  everything  but  to  the  bit- 
terness of  disappointment.  He  forgot  where 
he  was,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  till  re- 
minded by  the  Baroness  of  the  dangers  of  a 
longer  stay,  when  he  mournfully  bade  her  good 
night ;  and  advancing  to  Laura  with  timid  re- 
spect, pressed  her  hand  tenderly  to  his  lips,  and 
retired  to  his  prison. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

He  had  now  opened  the  partition,  and  was 
entering  the  room,  when  by  the  faint  gleam 
which  the  fire  threw  across  the  apartment,  he 
perceived,  indistinctly,  the  figure  of  a  man,  and 
in  the  same  instant  heard  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing armour.  Surprise  andhorror  thrilled! through 
every  nerve ;  he  remained  fixed  to  the  spot,  and 
for  some  moments  hesitated  whether  to  retire. 
A  fearful  silence  ensued:  the  person  whom  he 
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thought  he  had  seen,  disappeared  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room  ;  the  noise  of  armour  was  heard 
no  more :  and  he  began  to  think  that  the  figure 
he  had  seen  and  the  sound  he  had  heard  were 
the  phantoms  of  a  sick  imagination,  which  the 
agiuuion  of  his  spirits,  the  solemnity  of  the  hour, 
and  the  wide  desolation  of  the  place,  had  con- 
jured up.  The  low  sounds  of  an  unknown  voice 
now  started  upon  his  ear ;  it  seemed  to  be  al- 
most close  beside  him  :  he  sprung  onward,  and 
his  hand  grasped  the  steelly  coldness  of  armour, 
while  the  arm  it  enclosed  struggled  to  get  free. 
— Speak  !  What  wretch  art  thou  ?  cried  Osbert, 
when  a  sudden  blaze  of  light  from  the  fire  dis- 
covered to  him  a  soldier  of  the  Baron.  His 
agitation  for  some  time  prevented  his  observing 
that  there  was  more  of  alarm  than  of  design  ex- 
pressed in  the  countenance  of  the  man  ;  but  the 
apprehension  of  the  Earl  was  quickly  lost  in  as- 
tonishment, when  he  beheld  the  guard  at  his  feet. 
-  It  was  Edmund  who  had  entered  the  prison,  un- 
der pretence  of  carrying  fuel  to  the  fire,  but  se- 
cretly for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Osbert. 
When  the  Earl  understood  he  came  from  AUeyn, 
his  bosom  glowed  with  gratitude  towards  the  ge- 
nerous youth,  whose  steady  and  active  zeal  had 
never  relaxed  since  the  hour  in  which  he  first 
engaged  in  his  cause.  The  transport  of  his  heart 
may  be  easily  imagined,  when  he  learned,  the 
schemes  that  were  planning  for  his  deliverance. 
The  circumstance  which  had  nearly  defeated  the 
warm  hopes  of  his  friends,  was  by  him  disre- 
garded, since  the  knowledge  of  the  secret  door 
opened  to  him,  with  the  assistance  of  a  guide 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  castle,  a  certain 
mean  of  escape.  Edmund  was  well  acquainted 
with  all  these.    The  Earl  told  him  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  false  panel ;  bade  him  return  to 
AUeyn  with  the  joyful  intelligence,  and  on  his 
next  night  of  watch  prepare  to  aid  him  in  escape. 
Edmund  knew  well  the  apartments  which  Os- 
bert described,  and  the  great  staircase  which  led 
into  a  part  of  the  castle  that  had  long  been  to- 
tally forsaken,  and  from  whence  it  was  easy  to 
pass  unobserved  into  the  vaults  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  subterraneous  passages  in  the 
rock. 

Alleyn  heard  the  report  of  James  with  a  warm 
and  generous  joy,  which  impelled  him  to  hasten 
immediately  to  the  castle  of  Athlin,  and  dispel 
the  sorrows  that  inhabited  there ;  but  the  con- 
sideration that  his  sudden  absence  from  the  camp 
might  create  suspicion  and  invite  discovery, 
checked  the  impulse  ,*  and  he  yielded  with  re- 
luctance to  the  necessity  which  condemned  the 
Countess  and  Mary  to  the  horrors  of  a  length- 
ened suspense. 

The  Countess,  meanwhile,  whose  designs, 
strengthened  by  the  steady  determination  of 
Mary,  were  unshaken  by  the  message  of  the 
Earl,  which  she  considered  as  only  the  effect  of 
a  momentary  impulse,  watched  the  gradual  de- 
parture of  those  days  which  led  to  that  which 


enveloped  the  fate  of  her  children,  with  agony 
and  fainting  hope.  She  received  no  news  from 
the  camp ;  no  words  of  comfort  from  AUeyn ; 
and  she  saw  the  confidence  which  had  nourish- 
ed her  existence  slowly  sinking  in  despair.  Ma- 
ry sought  to  administer  that  comfort  to  the  af- 
flictions of  her  mother  which  her  own  equally 
demanded ;  she  strove,  by  the  fortitude  witn 
which  ahe  endeavoured  to  resign  herself,  to  soft- 
en the  asperity  of  the  sufferings  which  threat- 
ened the  Countess ;  and  she  contemplated  the 
approaching  storm  with  the  determined  coolness 
of  a  mind  aspiring  to  virtue  as  the  chief  good. 
But  she  sedulously  sought  to  exclude  Alleyo 
from  her  mind :  his  disinterested  and  noble  con- 
duct excited  emotions  dangerous  to  her  forti- 
tude, and  which  rendered  yet  more  poignant 
the  tortures  of  the  approaching  sacrifice. 

Anxious  to  inform  the  Baroness. of  his  ap- 
proaching deliverance,  to  assure  her  of  bis  best 
services,  to  bid  adieu  to  Laura,  and  to  seize  die 
last  opportunity  he  might  ever  possess,  of  disclo- 
sing to  her  his  admiration  and  his  love,  the  Earl 
reviaited  the  apartments  of  the  Baroness.  She 
fell  a  lively  pleasure  on  die  prospect  of  his  es- 
cape ;  and  Laura,  in  the  joy  which  animated  her 
on  hearing  this  intelligence,  forgot  the  sorrows 
of  her  own  situation  ;  forgot  that  of  which  her 
heart  soon  reminded  her,  that  Osbert  was  lea- 
ving the  place  of  her  confinement,  and  that  she 
should  probably  see  him  no  more.  This  thought 
cast  a  sudden  shade  over  her  features,  and  from 
the  enlivening  expression  of  joy  they  resumed 
their  wonted  melancholy.  Osbert  marked  the 
momentary  change,  and  his  heart  spoke  to 
him  the  occasion. — My  cup  of  joy  is  dashed 
with  bitterness,  said  he  ;  for  amid  the  bappineta 
of  approaching  deliverance,  I  quit  not  my  pri- 
son without  some  pangs  of  keen  regret ; — pangs 
which  it  were  probably  useless  to  make  kuown, 
yet  which  my  feelings  will  not  suffer  me  at  this 
moment  to  conceal.  Within  these  walls,  from 
whence  I  fly  with  eagerness,  I  leave  aheart  fraught 
with  the  most  tender  passion ;  a  heart  which, 
while  it  beats  with  life,  must  ever  unite  the 
image  of  Laura  with  the  fondness  of  lore. 
Could  I  hope  that  she  were  not  insensible  to  rav 
attachment,  I  should  depart  in  peace,  and  woula 
defy  the  obstacles  which  bid  me  despair.  Were 
I  even  certain  that  she  would  repel  my  lore 
with  cold  indifference,  I  would  yet,  if  she  ac- 
cept my  services,  effect  her  rescue,  or  give  my 
life  the  forfeiture. — Laura  was  silent ;  she  wish- 
ed to  speak  her  gratitude,  yet  feared  to  tell  her 
love ;  out  the  soft  timidity  of  her  eye,  and  the 
tender  glow  of  her  cheek,  revealed  the  secret 
that  trembled  on  her  lips.  The  Baroness  ob- 
served her  confusion ;  and,  thanking  the  Earl 
for  the  noble  service  he  offered,  declined  ac- 
cepting it ;  she  besought  him  to  involve  no  far- 
ther the  peace  of  his  family  and  of  himself,  by 
attempting  an  enterprise  so  crowded  with  dan-* 
gera,  and  which  might  probably  cost  him  his 
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life. — The  arguments  of  the  Baroness  fell  force- 
less when  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  Earl ; 
so  warmly  he  urged  his  suit,  and  dwelt  so  for- 
cibly on  his  approaching  departure,  that  the 
Baroness  ceased  to  oppose,  and  the  silence  of 
Laura  yielded  acquiescence.  After  a  tender 
farewell,  with  many  earnest  wishes  for  his  safe- 
ty, the  Earl  quitted  the  apartment  elated  with 
hope.  But  the  Baron  had  been  informed  of  his 
projected  escape,  and  had  studied  the  means  of 
counteracting  it.  The  sentinel  had  communi- 
cated his  discovery  to  some  of  his  comrades,  who, 
without  virtue  or  courage  sufficient  to  quit  the 
service  of  the  Baron,  were  desirous  of  obtaining 
his  favour,  and  failed  not  to  seize  on  an  oppor- 
tunity so  flattering  as  the  present,  to  accomplish 
their  purpose.  They  communicated  to  their 
chief  the  intelligence  they  had  received. 

Malcolm,  careful  to  conceal  his  knowledge  of 
the  scheme,  from  a  design  to  entrap  those  of  the 
clan  who  were  to  meet  the  Earl,  nad  suffered 
Edmund  to  return  to  his  station  at  the  prison, 
where  he  had  placed  the  informers  as  secret 
guards,  and  had  taken  such  other  precautions  as 
were  necessary  to  intercept  their  flight,  should 
they  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  soldiers,  and  like- 
wise to  secure  those  of  his  people  who  should  be 
drawn  towards  the  castle,  in  expectation  of  their 
chief.  Having  done  this,  he  prided  himself  in 
security,  and  in  the  certainty  of  exulting  over  his 
enemies,  thus  entangled  in  their  own  stratagem. 

After  many  weary  moments  of  impatience  to 
Alley n,  and  of  expectation  to  the  Earl,  the  night 
at  length  arrived  .on  which  hung  the  event  of  all 
their  hopes.  It  was  agreed,  that  Alleyn,  with 
a  chosen  few,  should  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Earl  in  the  cavern,  where  terminated  the  sub- 
terraneous avenue.  Alleyn  parted  from  James 
with  extreme  agitation,  and  returned  to  his  tent 
to  compose  his  mind. 

It  was  now  the  dead  of  night ;  profound  sleep 
reigned  through  the  castle  of  Dunbayne,  when 
Edmund  gently  unbolted  the  prison-door,  and 
hailed  the  Earl.  He  sprung  forward,  and  in- 
stantly unclosed  the  panel,  which  they  fasten- 
ed after  them,  to  prevent  discovery ;  and  pass- 
ing with  fearful  steps  the  cold  and  silent  apart- 
ments, descended  the  great  staircase  into  the 
hall,  whose  wide  and  dark  desolation  was  ren- 
dered visible  only  by  the  dim  light  of  the  taper 
which  Edmund  carried  in  his  hand,  and  whose 
vaulted  ceiling  re-echoed  their  steps.  After  va- 
rious windings  they  descended  into  the  vaults ; 
in  passing  their  dreary  length  they  often  paused 
in  fearful  silence,  listening  to  the  hollow  blasts 
which  burst  suddenly  through  the  passages,  and 
which  seemed  to  bear  in  the  sound  the  footsteps 
of  pursuit.  At  length  they  reached  the  extre- 
mity of  the  vaults,  where  Edmund  searched  for 
a  trap-door,  which  lay  almost  concealed  in  the 
dirt  and  darkness;  after  some  time  they  found, 
and  with  difficulty  raised  it,  for  it  was  long  since 
i*  had  been  opened ;  and  it  was  besides  heavy 


with  iron-  work.  They  entered,  and  letting  the 
door  fall  after  them,  descended  a  narrow  flight 
of  steps,  which  conducted  them  to  a  winding 
passage  closed  by  a  door  that  opened  into  the 
main  avenue,  whence  Alleyn  had  before  made 
his  escape.    Having  gained  this,  they  stepped 
on  with  confidence,  for  they  were  now  not  far 
from  the  cavern  where  Alleyn  and  his  com- 
panions were  awaiting  his  arrival.    The  heart 
of  Alleyn  now  swelled  with  joy,  for  he  percei- 
ved a  gleam  of  distant  light  break  upon  the  walls 
of  the  avenue,  and  at  the  same  time  thought  he 
heard  the  faint  sounds  of  approaching  footsteps. 
Impatient  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Earl,  he  entered  the  avenue.    The  light  grew 
stronger  upon  the  walls ;  but  a  point  of  rock, 
whose  projection  caused  a  winding  in  the  pas- 
sage, concealed  from  his  view  the  person  his  eyes 
so  eagerly  sought.  The  sound  of  steps  was  now 
fast  approaching,  and  Alleyn  gaining  the  rock, 
suddenly  turned  upon  three  soldiers  of  the  Ba- 
ron. They  instantly  seized  him  their  prisoner. 
Astonishment  for  a  while  overcame  every  other 
sensation ;  but  as  they  led  him  along,  the  horrid 
reverse  of  the  moment  struck  upon  his  heart, 
with  all  its  consequences,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Earl  had  been  seized  and  carried  back 
to  his  prison.    As  he  marched  along,  absorbed 
in  this  reflection ,  a  light  appeared  at  some  dis- 
tance, from  a  door  that  opened  upon  the  avenue, 
and  discovered  the  figures  of  two  men,  who,  on 
perceiving  theparty,  retreated  with  precipitation, 
and  closed  the  door  after  them.    Alleyn  knew 
the  Earl  in  the  person  of  one  of  them.  Two  of 
the  soldiers  quitting  Alleyn,  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives, and  quickly  disappeared  through  a  door. 
Alleyn,  finding  himself  alone  with  the  guard, 
seized  the  moment  of  opportunity,  and  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  regain  his  sword.    He  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  in  the  suddenness  of  the  attack, 
obtained  also  the  weapon  of  his  adversary,  who, 
unarmed,  fell  at  his  feet,  and  called  for  mer- 
cy.   Alleyn  gave  him  his  life.    The  soldier, 
grateful  for  the  gift,  and  fearful  of  the  Baron's 
vengeance,  desired  to  fly  with  him,  and  enlist  in 
his  service.    They  quitted  the  fubterrancous 
way  together.    On  entering  the  cavern,  Alleyn 
found  it  vacated  by  his  friends,  who,  on  hearing 
the  clash  of  armour,  and  the  loud  and  menacing 
voices  of  the  soldiers,  understood  his  fate,  and, 
apprehensive  of  numbers,  had  fled  to  avoid  a 
similar  disaster.  Alleyn  returned  to  his  tent, 
shocked  with  disappointment,  and  lost  in  des- 

5 air.  Every  effort  which  he  had  made  for  the 
eliveranceof  the  Earl,  had  proved  unsuccessful ; 
and  this  scheme,  on  which  was  suspended  his 
last  hope,  had  been  defeated  at  the  very  moment 
in  which  he  exulted  in  its  completion.  He  threw 
himself  on  the  ground,  and,  lost  in  bitter  thought, 
observed  not  the  curtain  of  his  tent  undrawn, 
till,  recalled  by  a  sudden  noise,  he  looked  up, 
and  beheld  the  EarL  Terror  fixed  him  to  the 
spot,  and  for  a  moment  he  involuntarily  acknow- 
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ledged  the  traditionary  visions  of  his  nation. 
The  well-knawn  voice  of  Osbert,  however,  awa- 
kened him  to  truth,  and  the  ardour  with  which 
he  embraced  his  knees,  immediately  convinced 
him  that  he  clasped  reality. 

The  soldiers,  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit,  had 
mistaken  the  door  by  which  Osbert  had  retired, 
and  had  entered  one  below  it,  which,  after  en- 
gaging them  in  a  fruitless  search  through  vari- 
ous intricate  passages,  had  conducted  them  to  a 
remote  part  of  the  castle,  from  whence,  after 
much  perplexity  and  loss  of  time,  they  were  at 
length  extricated.  The  Earl,  who  had  retreat- 
ed on  sight  of  the  soldiers,  had  fled  in  the  mean- 
time to  regain  the  trap-door ;  but  the  united 
strength  of  himself  and  of  Edmund  was  in  vain 
exerted  to  open  it.  Compelled  to  encounter  the 
approaching  evil,  the  Earl  took  the  sword  of  his 
companion,  resolving  to  meet  the  approach  of 
his  adversaries,  and  to  effect  his  deliverance,  or 
yield  his  life  and  his  misfortunes  to  the  attempt. 
With  this  design  he  advanced  deliberately  along 
the  passage,  and  arriving  at  the  door,  stopped  to 
discover  the  motions  of  his  pursuers:  all  was 
profoundly  silent.  After  remaining  some  time 
in  this  situation,  he  opened  the  door,  and  ex- 
amining the  avenue  with  a  firm  yet  anxious  eye, 
as  far  as  the  light  of  his  taper  threw  its  beams, 
discovered  no  human  being.  He  proceeded  with 
cautious  firmness  towards  the  cavern,  every  in- 
stant expecting  the  soldiers  to  start  suddenly  up- 
on him  from  some  dark  recess. — With  astonish- 
ment he  reached  the  cave  without  interruption  ; 
and,  unable  to  account  for  his  unexpected  deli- 
verance, hastened  with  Edmund  to  join  his 
faithful  people. 

The  soldiers  who  watched  the  prison,  being 
ignorant  of  any  other  way  by  which  the  Earl 
could  escape,  than  the  door  which  they  guard- 
ed, had  suffered  Edmund  to  enter  the  apartment 
without  fear.  It  was  some  time  before  they  dis- 
covered their  error  ;  surprised  at  the  length  of 
his  stay,  they  opened  the  door  of  the  prisou, 
which,  to  their  utter  astonishment,  they  found 
empty.   The  grates  were  examined ;  they  re- 
mained as  usual ;  every  corner  was  explored ; 
but  the  false  panel  remained  unknown ;  and 
having  finished  their  examination  without  dis- 
covering any  visible  means  by  which  the  Earl 
had  quitted  the  prison,  they  were  seized  with 
terror,  concluding  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  super- 
natural power,  and  immediately  alarmed  the 
castle.   The  Baron,  roused  by  the  tumult,  was 
informed  of  the  fact,  and  dubious  of  the  integri- 
ty of  his  guards,  ascended  to  the  apartment ; 
which  having  himself  examined  without  disco- 
vering any  means  of  escape,  he  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  pronounce  the  sentinels  accessary  to  the 
Earl's  enlargement.  The  unfeigned  terror  which 
they  exhibited  was  mistaken  for  artifice,  and 
their  supposed  treachery  was  admitted  and  pu- 
nished in  the  same  moment.  They  were  thrown 
into  the  dungeon  of  the  castle.   Soldiers  were 


immediately  dispatched  in  pursuit;  but  the 
time  which  had  elapsed  ere  the  guards  bad  en- 
tered the  prison,  had  given  the  Earl  an  oppor- 
tunity of  escape.  When  the  certainty  of  this 
was  communicated  to  the  Baron,  every  passion 
whose  single  force  is  misery,  united  in  his  breast 
to  torture  nim  ;  and  hu  brain,  exasperated  al- 
most to  madness,  gave  him  direful  images  of 
revenge. 

The  Baroness  and  Laura,  awakened  by  the 
tumult,  had  been  filled  with  apprehension  for 
the  Earl,  till  they  were  informed  of  the  cause 
of  the  general  confusion ;  and  hope  and  dubi- 
ous joy  were  ere  long  confirmed  into  certainty, 
for  they  were  told  of  the  fruitless  search  of  the 
pursuers. 

It  was  now  the  last  day  of  the  term  in  which 
the  Countess  had  stipulated  to  return  her  an- 
swer ;  she  had  yet  heard  nothing  from  Alleyn ; 
for  Alleyn  had  been  busied  in  schemes,  of  the 
event  of  which  he  could  send  no  account,  for 
their  success  had  been  yet  undetermined.  Every 
hope  of  the  Earl's  deliverance  was  now  expired, 
and  in  the  anguish  of  her  heart,  the  Countess 
prepared  to  give  that  answer  which  would  semi 
the  devoted  Mary  to  the  arms  of  the  murderer. 
Mary,  who  assumed  a  fortitude  not  her  own, 
strove  to  abate  the  rigour  of  her  mother's  suf- 
ferings, but  vainly  strove ;  they  were  of  a  na- 
ture which  defied  consolation.  She  wrote  the 
fatal  agreement,  but  delayed  till  the  last  mo- 
ment delivering  it  into  the  hands  of  the  messen- 
ger. It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  Baron 
should  receive  it  on  the  following  morn,  lest  the 
impatience  of  revenge  should  urge  him  to  seiie 
on  the  life  of  the  Earl  as  the  forfeiture  of  delay. 
She  sent,  therefore,  for  the  messenger,  who  was 
a  veteran  of  the  clan,  and  with  extreme  agita- 
tion delivered  to  him  her  answer  ;  grief  inter- 
rupted her  voice ;  she  was  unable  to  speak  to 
him ;  and  he  was  awaiting  her  orders,  when  the 
door  of  the  apartment  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
Earl,  followed  by  Alleyn,  threw  himself  at  her 
feet.  A  faint  scream  was  uttered  by  the  Coun- 
tess, and  she  sunk  in  her  chair.  Mary,  not  da- 
ring to  trust  herself  with  the  delightful  vision, 
endeavoured  to  restrain  the  tide  of  joy  which 
hurried  to  her  heart,  and  threatened  to  over- 
whelm her. 

The  castle  of  Athlin  resounded  with  tumul- 
tuous joy  on  this  happy  event ;  the  courts  were 
filled  with  those  of  the  clan  who  had  been  dis- 
abled from  attending  the  field,  and  whom  the 
report  of  the  Earl's  return,  which  had  circula- 
ted with  astonishing  rapidity,  had  brought  thi- 
ther. The  hall  re-echoed  with  voices ;  and  the 
people  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  rushing 
into  the  presence  of  their  chief,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  escape. 

When  the  first  transports  of  the  meeting  were 
subsided,  the  Earl  presented  Alleyn  to  his  fa- 
mily as  his  friend  and  deliverer  ;  whose  steady 
attachment  he  could  never  forget,  and  wlwec 
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icalous  cervices  he  could  never  repay.  The 
check  of  Mary  glowed  with  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude at  this  tribute  to  the  worth  of  Alley n ;  and 
the  smiling  approbation  of  her  eyes  rewarded 
him  for  his  noble  deeds.  The  Countess  recei- 
ved him  as  the  deliverer  of  both  her  children, 
and  related  to  Osbert  the  adventure  in  the  wood. 
The  Karl  embraced  Alleyn,  who  received  the 
united  acknowledgment*  of  the  family  with  un- 
affected modesty.  Osbert  hesitated  not  to  pro- 
nounce the  Baron  the  author  of  the  plot :  his 
heart  swelled  to  avenge  the  repeated  injuries  of 
his  family,  and  he  secretly  resolted  to  challenge 
his  enemy  to  single  combat.  To  renew  the  siege 
he  considered  as  a  vain  project ;  and  this  chal- 
lenge, though  a  very  inadequate  mode  of  revenge, 
was  the  only  honourable  one  that  remained  for 
him.  He  forbore  to  mention  his  design  to  the 
Countess,  well  knowing  that  her  tenderness 
would  oppose  the  measure,  and  throw  difficul- 
ties in  his  way,  which  would  embarrass  without 
preventing  his  purpose.  He  mentioned  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Baroness,  and  the  loveliness  of 
her  daughter,  and  excited  the  esteem  and  the 
commiseration  of  his  hearers. 

The  clamours  of  the  people  to  behold  their 
lord,  now  arose  to  the  apartment  of  the  Coun- 
tess, and  he  descended  into  the  ball,  accompa- 
nied by  Alleyn,  to  gratify  their  zeal.  An  uni- 
versal shout  of  joy  resounded  through  the  walls 
on  his  appearance.  A  noble  pleasure  glowed  on 
the  countenance  of  the  Earl  at  sight  ofhis  faith- 
ful people ;  and  in  the  delight  of  that  moment 
his  heart  bore  testimony  to  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  an  equitable  government.  The  Earl, 
impatient  to  testify  his  gratitude,  introduced 
Alleyn  to  the  clan  as  his  friend  and  deliverer, 
and  immediately  presented  his  father  with  a  lot 
of  land,  where  he  might  end  his  days  in  peace 
and  plenty.  Old  Alleyn  thanked  the  Earl  for 
his  offered  Jcindness,  but  declined  accepting  it  ; 
alleging,  that  he  was  attached  to  his  old  cottage, 
and  that  he  had  already  sufficient  for  the  com- 
forts of  his  age. 

On  the  following  morning  a  messenger  was 

Civately  dispatched  to  the  Baron,  with  the  chal- 
nge  01  the  Earl.  The  challenge  was  couch- 
ed in  terms  of  haughty  indignation,  and  ex- 
pressed that  nothing  but  the  failure  of  all  other 
means  could  have  urged  him  to  the  condescen- 
sion of  meeting  the  assassin  of  his  father  on 
terms  of  equal  combat. 

Happiness  was  once  more  restored  to  Athlin. 
The  Countess,  in  the  unexpected  preservation 
of  her  children,  seemed  to  be  alive  only  to  joy. 
The  Earl  was  now  for  a  time  secure  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  family  ;  and  though  his  impatience 
to  avenge  the  injuries  of  those  most  dear  to  him, 
and  to  snatch  from  the  hand  of  oppression  the 
fair  sufferers  at  Dunbayne,  would  not  allow  him 
to  be  tranquil,  yet  he  assumed  a  gaiety  unknown 
to  his  heart,  and  the  days  were  spent  in  festivals 
and  joy. 


CHAP.  IX. 

It  was  at  this  period,  that,  one  stormy  even- 
ing, the  Countess  was  sitting  with  her  family  in 
a  room,  the  windows  of  which  looked  upon  the 
sea.  The  winds  burst  in  sudden  squalls  over 
the  deep,  and  dashed  the  foaming  waves  against 
the  rocks  with  inconceivable  fury.  The  spray, 
notwithstanding  the  high  situation  of  the  csstle, 
flew  up  with  violence  against  the  windows.  The 
Earl  went  out  upon  the  terrace  beneath  to  con- 
template the  storm.  The  moon  shone  faintly 
by  intervals,  through  broken  clouds,  upon  the 
waters,  illumining  the  white  foam  which  burst 
around,  and  enlightening  the  scene  sufficiently 
to  render  it  visible.  The  surges  broke  on  the 
distant  shores  in  deep-resounding  murmurs, 
and  the  solemn  pauses  between  the  stormy  gusts 
filled  the  mind  with  enthusiastic  awe.  As  the 
Earl  stood  wrapt  in  the  sublimity  pf  the  scene, 
the  moon  suddenly  emerging  from  a  heavy  cloud, 
shewed  him,  at  some  distance,  a  vessel  driven  by 
the  fury  of  the  blast  towards  the  coast.  He  pre- 
sently neard  the  signals  of  distress ;  and,  soon 
after,  shrieks  of  terror  and  a  confused  uproar 
of  voices  were  borne  on  the  wind.  He  hastened 
from  the  terrace  to  order  his  people  to  go  out 
with  boats  to  the  assistance  of  the  crew,  for  he 
doubted  not  that  the  vessel  was  wreck  ed  ;  but 
the  sea  ran  so  high  as  to  make  the  adventure 
impracticable.  The  sound  of  voices  ceased,  and 
he  concluded  the  wretched  mariners  were  lost, 
when  the  screams  of  distress  again  struck  his 
ear,  and  egain  were  lost  in  the  tumult  of  the 
storm ;  in  a  moment  after,  the  vessel  struck  up- 
on the  rock  beneath  the  castle;  an  universal 
shriek  ensued.  The  Earl,  with  his  people,  has- 
tened to  the  assistance  of  the  crew  ;  the  fury  of 
the  gust  was  now  abated,  and  the  Earl,  jumping 
into  a  boat  with  Alleyn  and  some  others,  rowed 
to  the  ship,  where  they  rescued  a  part  of  the 
drowning  people.  They  were  conducted  to  the 
castle,  and  every  comfort  was  liberally  admini- 
stered to  them.  Among  those  whom  the  Earl 
had  received  into  his  boat,  was  a  stranger,  whose 
dignified  aspect  and  manners  bespoke  trim  to  be 
of  rank ;  be  had  several  people  belonging  to  him, 
but  they  were  foreigners,  and  ignorant  of  the 
language  of  the  country.  He  thanked  his  deli- 
verer with  a  noble  frankness  that  charmed  him. 
In  the  hall  they  were  met  by  the  Countess  and 
her  daughter,  who  received  the  stranger  with 
the  warm  welcome  which  compassion  for  his  si- 
tuation had  inspired.  He  was  conducted  to  the 
supper-room  .where  the  magnificence  of  the  board 
exhibited  only  the  usual  hospitality  of  his  host.  * 
The  stranger  spoke  English  fluently,  and  dis-  ' 
played  in  his  conversation  a  manly  and  vigorous 
mind,  acquainted  with  the  sciences,  and  with 
life ;  and  the  cast  of  hia  observations  seemed  to 
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characterise  the  benevolence  of  his  heart.  The 
Earl  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  guest,  that 
he  pressed  him  to  remain  at  his  castle  till  an- 
other vessel  could  be  procured ;  his  guest,  equal- 
ly pleased  with  the  Earl,  and  a  stranger  to  the 
country,  accepted  the  invitation. 

New  distress  now  broke  upon  the  peace  of 
Athlin  ;  several  days  had  expired,  and  the  mes- 
I  senger  who  had  been  sent  to  Malcolm,  did  not 
appear.    It  was  almost  evident  that  the  Baron, 
i  disappointed  and  enraged  at  the  escape  of  his 
>  prisoner,  and  eager  for  a  sacrifice,  had  seized  this 
}  man  as  the  subject  of  a  paltry  revenge.  The 
Earl,  however,  resolved  to  wait  a  few  days,  and 
watch  the  event. 

The  struggles  of  latent  tenderness  and  assu- 
med indifference,  banished  tranquillity  from  the 
bosom  of  Mary,  and  pierced  it  with  many  sor- 
rows. The  friendship  and  honours  bestowed  by 
the  Earl  on  Alleyn,  who  now  resided  solely  at 
the  castle,  touched  her  heart  with  a  sweet  pnde ; 
but,  alas  !  these  distinctions  served  only  to  con- 
firm her  admiration  of  that  worth  which  had  al- 
ready attached  her  affections,  and  afforded  him 
opportunities  of  exhibiting  in  brighter  colours 
the  various  excellencies  of  a  heart  noble  and  ex- 
pansive, and  of  a  mind  whose  native  elegance 
meliorated  and  adorned  the  bold  vigour  of  its 
flights.  The  languor  of  melancholy,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  Mary,  would  at  intervals 
steal  from  beneath  the  disguise  of  cheerfulness, 
and  diffuse  over  her  beautiful  features  an  ex- 
pression extremely  interesting.  The  stranger 
was  not  insensible  to  its  charms,  and  it  served 
to  heighten  the  admiration  with  which  he  had 
first  beheld  her  into  something  more  tender  and 
more  powerful.  The  modest  dignity  with  which 
she  delivered  her  sentiments,  which  breathed 
the  purest  delicacy  and  benevolence,  touched  his 
heart,  and  he  felt  an  interest  concerning  her 
which  he  had  never  before  experienced. 

Alleyn,  whose  heart,  amid  the  anxieties  and 
tumults  of  the  past  scenes,  had  still  sighed  to 
the  image  of  M  ary  —  that  image  which  fancy  had 
pictured  in  all  the  charms  of  the  original,  and 
whose  glowing  tints  were  yet  softened  and  ren- 
dered more  interesting  by  the  shade  of  melan- 
choly, with  which  absence  and  a  hopeless  pas- 
sion had  surrounded  them— found  amid  the  lei- 
sure of  peace,  and  the  frequent  opportunities 
which  were  afforded  him  of  beholding  the  ob- 
ject of  his  attachment,  his  sighs  redouble,  and 
the  glooms  of  sorrow  thicken.  In  the  presence 
of  Mary,  a  soft  sadness  clouded  his  brow  ;  he 
endeavoured  to  assume  a  cheerfulness  foreign  to 
his  heart ;  but  endeavoured  in  vain.  Mary  per- 
ceived the  change  in  his  manners  ;  and  the  ob- 
servation did  not  contribute  to  enliven  her  own. 
The  Earl,  too,  observed  that  Alleyn  had  lost 
much  of  his  wonted  spirits,  and  bantered  him 
on  the  change,  but  thought  not  of  his  sister. 

Alleyn  wished  to  quit  a  place  so  destructive 
to  his  peace  as  the  castle  of  Athlin ;  he  formed 


repeated  resolutions  of  withdrawing  himself  from 
those  walls  which  held  him  in  a  sort  of  fascina- 
tion, and  rendered  ineffectual  every  half-formed 
wish,  and  every  weak  endeavour.  When  he  could 
no  longer  behold  Mary,  he  would  frequendy  re- 
tire to  the  terrace,  which  was  overlooked  by  the 
windows  of  her  apartment,  and  spent  half  the 
night  in  traversing,  with  silent,  mournful  steps, 
that  spot  which  afforded  him  the  melancholy 
pleasure  of  being  near  tae  object  of  his  love. 

Matilda  wished  to  question  Alleyn  concerning 
some  circumstances  of  the  late  events,  and  for 
this  purpose  ordered  him  one  day  to  attend  her 
in  her  closet.  As  he  passed  the  outer  apartment 
of  the  Countess,  he  perceived  something  lying 
near  the  door  through  which  she  had  before  gone, 
and  examining  it,  discovered  a  bracelet,  to  which 
was  attached  a  miniature  of  Mary.  His  heart 
beat  quick  at  the  sight ;  the  temptation  was  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted  ;  he  concealed  it  in  his 
bosom,  and  passed  on.  On  quitting  the  closet, 
he  sought,  with  breathless  impatience,  a  spot 
where  he  might  contemplate  at  leisure  that  pre- 
cious portrait  which  chance  had  so  kindly  thrown 
in  his  way.  He  drew  it  trembling  from  his  bo- 
som, and  beheld  again  that  countenance,  whose 
sweet  expression  had  touched  his  heart  with  all 
the  delightful  agonies  of  love.  As  he  pressed  it 
with  impassioned  tenderness  to  his  hps,  the  tear 
of  rapture  trembled  in  his  eye,  and  the  roman- 
tic ardour  of  the  moment  was  scarcely  heighten- 
ed by  the  actual  presence  of  the  beloved  object, 
whose  light  step  now  stole  upon  his  ear  ,*  and 
half  turning,  he  beheld,  not  the  picture,  but  the 
reality  ! — Surprised  ! — confused  ! — the  picture 
fell  from  his  hand.  Mary,  who  had  accident- 
ally strolled  to  that  spot,  on  observing  the  agi- 
tation of  Alleyn,  was  retiring,  when  he,  in  whose 
heart  had  been  awakened  every  tender  sensation, 
losing  in  the  temptation  of  the  moment  the  fear 
of  disdain,  and  forgetting  the  resolution  which 
he  had  formed  of  eternal  silence,  threw  himself 
at  her  feet,  and  pressed  her  hand  to  his  trem- 
bling hps.  His  tongue  would  have  told  her  that 
he  loved  ;  but  his  emotion,  and  the  repulsive 
look  of  Mary,  prevented  him.  She  instanUy 
disengaged  herself  with  an  air  of  offended  dig- 
nity, and,  casting  on  him  a  look  of  mingled  an- 
ger and  concern,  withdrew  in  silence.  Alleyn 
remained  fixed  to  the  spot ;  his  eyes  pursuing 
her  retiring  steps,  insensible  to  every  feeling  but 
love  and  despair.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  the 
transition  of  the  moment,  that  he  almost  doubt- 
ed whether  a  visionary  illusion  had  not  crossed 
his  sight  to  blast  his  only  remaining  comfort— 
the  consciousness  of  deserving,  and  of  possess- 
ing the  esteem  of  her  he  loved.  He  left  the  place 
with  anguish  in  his  heart,  and  in  the  perturba- 
tion of  his  mind  forgot  the  picture. 

Mary  had  observed  her  mother's  bracelet  fall 
from  his  hand,  and  was  no  longer  in  perplexity 
concerning  her  miniature ;  but  in  the  confusion 
which  his  behaviour  occasioned  her,  she  forgot 
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to  demand  it  of  him.  The  Countess  had  missed 
it  almost  immediately  after  his  departure  from 
the  closet,  and  had  caused  a  search  to  be  made, 
which  proving  fruitless,  her  suspicions  wavered 
upon  him.  The  Earl,  who  soon  after  passed  the 
Spot  whence  Alley n  had  just  departed,  found  the 
miniature.  It  was  not  long  are  Alleyn  recollect- 
ed the  treasure  he  had  dropped,  and  returned  in 
Search  of  it.  Instead  of  the  picture,  he  found 
the  Earl.  A  conscious  blush  crossed  his  cheek  ; 
the  confusion  of  his  countenance  informed  Os- 
bert  of  a  part  of  the  truth ;  who,  anxious  to 
know  by  what  means  he  had  obtained  it,  pre- 
sented him  the  picture,  and  demanded  if  he  knew 
it.  The  soul  of  Alleyn  knew  not  to  dissemble  ; 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  found  and  con- 
cealed it ;  prompted  by  that  passion,  the  con- 
fession of  which  no  other  circumstance  than  the 
present  could  have  wrung  from  his  heart.  The 
Earl  listened  to  him  with  a  mixture  of  concern 
and  pity ;  but  hereditary  pride  chilled  the  warm 
feelings  of  friendship  and  of  gratitude,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  faint  spark  of  hope  which  the 
discovery  had  kindled  in  the  bosom  of  Alleyn. 
—Fear  not,  my  lord,  said  he,  the  degradation  of 
your  house  from  one  who  would  sacrifice  his  life 
in  its  defence ;  never  more  shall  the  passion 
which  glows  in  my  heart  escape  from  my  lips. 
I  will  retire  from  the  spot  where  I  have  buried 
my  tranquillity. — No,  replied  the  Earl,  you  shall 
remain  here ;  I  can  confide  in  your  honour.  O ! 
that  the  only  reward  which  is  adequate  to  your 
worth  and  to  your  services,  should  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  bestow  ! — His  voice  faltered,  and 
he  turned  away  to  conceal  his  emotion  with  a 
suffering  little  inferior  to  that  of  Alleyn. 

The  discovery  which  Mary  had  made  did  not 
contribute  to  restore  peace  to  her  mind.  Every 
circumstance  conspired  to  assure  her  of  that  ar- 
dent passion  which  filled  the  bosom  of  him  whom 
all  her  endeavours  could  not  teach  her  to  forget ; 
and  this  conviction  served  only  to  heighten  her 
malady,  and  consequently  her  wretchedness. 

The  interest  which  the  stranger  discovered, 
and  the  attention  he  paid  to  Mary,  had  not  pass- 
ed unobserved  by  Alleyn.  Love  pointed  to  him 
the  passion  which  was  rising  in  his  heart,  and 
whispered,  that  the  vows  of  his  rival  would  be 
pronitious.  The  words  of  Osbert  confirmed  him 
in  the  torturing  apprehension  ;  for  though  his 
humble  birth  had  never  suffered  him  to  nope, 
yet  he  thought  he  discovered  in  the  speech  of 
the  Earl,  something  more  than  mere  hereditary 
pride. 

The  stranger  had  contemplated  the  lovely  form 
of  Mary  with  increasing  admiration  since  the 
first  hour  he  beheld  her:  this  admiration  was 
now  confirmed  into  love:  and  he  resolved  to 
acquaint  the  Earl  with  his  birth  and  with  his 
passion.  For  this  purpose,  he  one  morning  drew 
nim  aside  to  the  terrace  of  the  castle,  where  they 
could  converse  without  interruption ;  and,  point- 
ing to  the  ocean,  over  which  he  had  so  lately 


been  borne,  thanked  the  Earl,  who  had  thus 
softened  the  horrors  of  shipwreck  and  the  deso- 
lation of  a  foreign  land,  by  the  kindness  of  his 
hospitality.  He  informed  him,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  where  he  possessed  con- 
siderable estates,  from  which  he  bore  the  title  of 
Count  de  Santmorin  ;  that  inquiry  of  much  mo- 
ment to  his  interests  had  brought  him  to  Scot- 
land, to  a  neighbouring  port  of  which  he  was 
bound,  when  the  disaster  from  which  he  had 
been  so  happily  rescued,  arrested  the  progress 
of  his  designs.  He  then  related  to  the  Earl,  that 
bis  voyage  was  undertaken  upon  a  report  of  the 
death  of  some  relations,  at  whose  demise  consi- 
derable estates  in  Switzerland  became  his  inhe- 
ritance :  that  the  income  of  these  estates  had 
been  hitherto  received  upon  the  authority  of 
powers  which,  if  the  report  was  true,  were  be- 
come invalid. 

The  Earl  listened  to  this  narrative  in  silent 
astonishment,  and  inquired,  with  much  emotion, 
the  name  of  the  Count's  relations.— The  Ba- 
roness Malcolm,  returned  he.  The  Earl  clasped 
his  hands  in  ecstasy.  The  Count,  surprised  at 
his  agitation,  began  to  fear  that  the  Earl  was 
disagreeably  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  ad- 
versaries, and  regretted  that  he  had  disclosed 
the  affair,  till  he  observed  the  pleasure  which 
was  diffused  through  his  features.  Osbert  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  his  emotion,  by  relating  his 
knowledge  of  the  Baroness ;  in  the  progress  of 
whose  story  the  character  of  Malcolm  was  suf- 
ficiently elucidated.  He  discovered  the  cause  of 
his  hatred  towards  the  Baron,  and  the  history  of 
his  imprisonment ;  and  also  couflded  to  his  ho- 
nour tne  secret  of  his  challenge. 

The  indignation  of  the  Count  was  strongly 
excited ;  he  was,  however,  prevailed  on  by  Os- 
bert to  forego  any  immediate  effort  of  revenge, 
awaiting  for  a  while  the  movements  of  Mal- 
colm. 

The  Count  was  so  absorbed  in  wonder  and  in 
new  sensations,  that  he  had  almost  forgot  the 
chief  object  of  the  interview.  Recollecting  him- 
self, he  discovered  his  passion,  and  requested 
permission  of  the  Earl  to  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Mary.  The  Earl  listened  to  the  decla- 
ration with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  concern; 
the  remembrance  of  AlleVn  saddened  his  mind ; 
but  the  wish  of  an  equal  connexion  made  hiin 
welcome  the  offers  of  the  Count,  whose  alliance, 
he  told  him,  would  do  honour  to  the  first  nobi- 
lity of  his  nation.  If  he  found  the  sentiments 
of  his  sister  in  sympathy  with  his  own  on  this 
point,  he  would  welcome  him  to  his  family  with 
the  affection  of  a  brother ;  but  he  wished  to  dis- 
cover the  situation  of  her  heart  ere  his  noble 
friend  disclosed  to  her  his  pre|«ossession. 

The  Earl,  on  his  return  to  the  castle,  inqui- 
red for  Mary,  whom  he  found  in  the  apartment 
of  her  mother.  He  opened  to  them  the  history 
of  the  Count;  his  relationship 'with  the  Baron- 
ess Malcolm,  with  the  object  of  his  expedition  : 
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and  closed  the  narrative  with  discovering  the  at- 
tachment of  his  friend  to  Mary,  and  his  offers 
of  alliance  with  his  family.  Mary  grew  pale  at 
this  declaration :  there  was  a  pang  in  her  heart 
which  would  not  suffer  her  to  speak ;  she  threw 
her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  burst  into  tears. 
The  Earl  took  her  hand  tenderly  in  his : — My  be- 
loved sister,  said  he,  knows  me  too  well  to  doubt 
my  affection,  or  to  suppose  I  can  wish  to  influ- 
ence her  upon  a  subject  so  material  to  her  fu- 
ture happiness,  ami  where  her  heart  ought  to 
be  the  principal  directress.  Do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  that  I  make  known  to  you  the  offers 
of  the  Count  as  a  friend,  not  as  a  director.  He 
is  a  man,  whom,  from  the  short  period  of  our  ac- 
quaintance, I  have  judged  to  be  deserving  of 
particular  esteem.  His  mind  appears  to  be  no- 
ble, his  heart  expansive ;  his  rank  is  equal  with 
your  own ;  and  he  loves  you  with  an  attachment 
wann  and  sincere.  But  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, I  would  not  have  ray  sister  give  herself  to 
the  man  who  does  not  meet  an  interest  in  her 
heart  to  plead  his  cause. 

The  gentle  soul  of  Mary  swelled  with  grati- 
tude towards  her  brother;  she  wouldhave  thank- 
ed him  for  the  tenderness  of  these  sentiments, 
but  a  variety  of  emotions  were  struggling  at  her 
heart,  and  stopped  her  utterance ;  tears,  and  a 
smile  softly  clouded  with  sorrow,  were  all  she 
could  give  nim  in  reply.  *He  could  not  but  per- 
ceive that  some  secret  cause  of  grief  preyed  up- 
on her  mind,  and  he  solicited  to  know  and  to 
remove  it — My  dear  brother  will  believe  the 

gratitude  which  his  kindness  She  would 

have  finished  the  sentence,  but  the  words  died 
away  upon  her  lips,  and  Bhe  threw  herself  on  the 
bosom  of  her  mother,  concealing  her  distress,  and 
wept  in  silence.  The  Countess  too  well  under- 
stood the  grief  of  her  daughter ;  she  had  wit- 
nessed the  secret  struggles  of  her  heart,  which 
all  her  endeavours  were  not  able  to  erase,  and 
which  rendered  the  offers  of  the  Count  disgust- 
ing, and  dreadful  to  her  imagination.  Matilda 
knew  how  to  feel  for  her  sufferings ;  but  the  af- 
fection of  the  mother  extended  her  views  beyond 
the  present  temporary  evil,  to  the  future  welfare 
of  her  child ;  and  in  the  long  perspective  of  suc- 
ceedingyears  she  beheld  her  united  to  the  Count, 
whose  character  diffused  happiness  and  the  mild 
dignity  of  virtue  to  all  around  him :  she  recei- 
ved the  thanks  of  Mary  for  her  gentle  guidance 
to  the  good  she  possessed  ;  the  artless  looks  of 
the  little  ones  around  her  smiled  their  thanks, 
and  the  luxury  of  that  scene  recalled  the  me- 
mory of  times  for  ever  past,  and  mingled  with 
the  tear  of  rapture  the  sigh  of  fond  regret.  The 
surest  method  of  erasing  that  affection  which 
threatened  serious  evil  to  the  peace  of  her  child, 
if  suffered  to  continue,  and  to  secure  her  per- 
manent felicity,  was  to  unite  her  to  the  Count, 
whose  amiable  dispositions  would  soon  win  her 
affections,  and  obliterate  from  her  heart  every 


improper  remembrance  of  Alleyn.  She  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  employ  argument  and  gen- 
tle  persuasion,  to  guide  ner  to  her  purpose.  She 
knew  the  mind  of  Mary  to  be  delicate  and  can- 
did ;  easy  of  conviction,  and  firm  to  pursue  what 
her  judgment  approved ;  and  she  aid  not  des- 
pair of  succeeding. 

The  Earl  still  pressed  to  know  the  cause  of 
that  emotion  which  afflicted  her :  I  am  unwor- 
thy of  your  solicitude,  said  Mary ;  I  cannot  teach 
my  heart  to  submit. — To  submit !  Can  you  sup- 
pose your  friends  can  wish  your  heart  to  submit 
on  a  point  so  material  to  its  happiness  to  *ught 
that  is  repugnant  to  its  feelings  r   If  the  offers 
of  the  Count  are  displeasing  to  you,  tell  me  so, 
and  I  will  return  him  his  answer.  Believe  that 
my  first  wish  is  to  see  you  happy. — Generous 
Osbert !  How  can  I  repay  the  goodness  of  such 
a  brother !  I  would  accept  in  gratitude  the  hand 
of  the  Count,  did  not  my  feelings  assure  me  I 
should  be  miserable.  I  admire  his  character  and 
esteem  his  goodness ;  but,  alas ! — why  should  1 
conceal  it  from  you  ? — my  heart  is  another's, 
whose  noble  deeds  have  won  its  involuntary  re- 
gards ;  one  who  is  yet  unconscious  of  my  distinc- 
tion, and  who  shall  for  ever  remain  in  ignorance 
of  it — The  idea  of  Alleyn  flashed  into  the  mind 
of  the  Earl,  and  he  no  longer  doubted  to  whom 
her  heart  was  engaged. — My  own  sentiments, 
said  he,  sufficiently  inform  me  of  the  object  of 
your  admiration.  You  do  well  to  remember  the 
dignity  of  your  sex  and  of  your  rank ;  though  I 
must  Lament  with  you  that  worth  like' Alleyn  s 
is  not  empowered  by  fortune  to  take  its  stand- 
ard with  nobility. — At  Alleyn  'sname,  the  blushes 
of  Mary  confirmed  Osbert  in  his  discovery — My 
child,  said  the  Countess,  will  not  resign  her 
tranquillity  to  a  vain  and  ignoble  attachment 
She  may  esteem  merit  wherever  it  is  found,  but 
she  will  remember  the  duty  which  she  owes  to 
her  family  and  to  herself,  in  contracting  an  al- 
liance which  is  to  support  or  diminish  the  an- 
cient consequence  of  her  house.  The  offers  of  a 
man,  endowed  with  so  much  apparent  excel- 
lence as  the  Count,  and  whose  birth  is  equal  to 
your  own,  affords  a  prospect  too  promising  of 
felicity  to  be  hastily  rejected.  We  will  hereafter 
converse  more  largely  on  this  subject — Never 
shall  you  have  reason  to  blush  for  your  daugh- 
ter, said  Mary,  with  a  modest  pride ;  but  par- 
don me,  madam,  if  I  entreat  that  we  no  more 
renew  a  subject  so  painful  to  my  feelings,  and 
which  cannot  be  productive  of  good ;  for  never 
will  I  give  my  hand  where  my  heart  does  not 
accompany  it — This  was  not  a  time  to  press  the 
topic  ;  the  Countess  for  the  present  desisted,  and 
the  Earl  left  the  apartment  with  a  heart  divi- 
ded between  pity  and  disappointment  Hope, 
however,  whispered  to  his  wishes,  that  Mary 
might  in  time  be  induced  to  admit  the  addresses 
of  the  Count,  and  he  determined  not  wholly  to 
destroy  his  hopes. 

H 
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with  the  soldiers  of  the  Earl,  who  hurled  on  the 
heads  of  the  astonished  besiegers  lances  and 
other  missile  weapons  with  unceasing  rapidity^ 

CHAP.  X.  The  alarum-bell  now  rung  out  the  signal  to 

that  part  of  the  clan  without  the  walls,  and  they 

The  Count  was  walking  oc  the  ramparts  of  immediately  poured  upon  the  enemy,  who,  cou- 
th e  castle,  involved  in  thought,  when  Osbert  founded  by  tnis  unexpected  attack,  had  scarcely 
approached,  whose  lingering  step  and  disap-  time  to  defend  themselves.  The  clang  of  arms 
pointed  air  spoke  to  his  heart  the  rejection  of  resounded  through  the  air,  with  the  shouts  of 
his  suit  He  told  the  Count,  that  Mary  did  not  the  victors  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  The 
at  present  feel  for  him  those  sentiments  of  af-  fear  of  the  Baron,  which  bad  principally  opera-* 
fection  which  would  justify  her  in  accepting  his  ted  on  the  minds  of  his  people,  was  now  over- 
proposals.  This  information,  though  it  shocked  come  by  surprise  and  the  fear  of  death ;  and  on 
the  hopes  of  the  Count,  did  not  entirely  destroy  the  first  repulse,  they  deserted  from  the  ranks 
them  ;  for  he  yet  believed  that  time  and  assidu-  in  great  numbers,  and  fled  to  the  distant  hills* 
ity  might  befriend  his  wishes.  While  these  no-  In  vain  the  Baron  endeavoured  to  rally  his  sol- 
bletnen  were  leaning  on  the  walls  of  the  castle,  diers,  and  keep  them  to  the  charge :  they  yield- 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  they  observed,  ed  to  a  stronger  impulse  than  the  menaces  of 
on  a  distant  hill,  a  cloud  emerging  from  the  their  chief,  who  was  now  left  with  less  than 
verge  of  the  horizon,  whose  dusky  hue  glittered  half  his  numbers  at  the  foot  of  (he  walls.  The 
with  sudden  light.  In  an  instant  they  descried  Baron,  to  whom  cowardice  was  unknown,  disw 
the  glance  of  arms,  and  a  troop  of  armed  men  daining  to  retreat,  continued  the  attack.  At 
poured  in  long  succession  over  the  hill,  and  hur-  length  the  gates  of  the  castle  were  thrown  open, 
ried  down  its  sides  to  the  plains  below.  The  ana  a  party  issued  upon  the  assailants,  headed 
Earl  thought  he  recognised  the  clan  of  the  Ba-  bv  the  Earl  and  the  Count,  who  divided  in  quest 
ron.  It  was  the  Baron  himself  who  now  ad-  of  Malcolm.  The  Count  sought  in  vain,  and  the 
vaneed  at  the  head  of  his  people,  in  search  of  search  of  Osbert  was  equally  fruitless ;  their  ad* 
that  revenge  which  had  been  hitherto  denied  versary  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Osbert,  ap- 
him,  and  who,  determined  on  conquest,  had  prehi-usive  of  his  gaining  admittance  to  the  cas- 
brought  with  him  an  host  which  he  thought  tie  by  stratagem,  was  returning  in  haste  to  the 
more  than  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  castle  of  gates,  when  he  received  the  stroke  of  a  sword 
his  enemy.  upon  his  shoulder :  his  armour  had  broke  the 

The  messenger  who  had  been  sent  with  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  the  wound  it  had  given' 
challenge,  had  oeen  detained  a  prisoner  by  Mai-  was  slight.  He  turned  his  sword,  and,  facing  his 
colm,  who,  in  the  meantime,  had  hastened  his  enemy,  discovered  a  soldier  of  Malcolm's  who 
preparations  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Athlin.  attacked  him  with  a  desperate  courage.  The 
The  detention  of  bis  servant  had  awakened  the  encounter  was  furious  and  long ;  dexterity  and 
suspicions  of  the  Karl,  and  he  had  taken  pre-  equal  valour  seemed  to  animate  both  the  com- 
cautions  to  guard  against  the  designs  of  his  ene-  batants.  Alleyn,  who  observed  from  his  post 
my.  He  had  summoned  his  clan  to  hold  them-  the  danger  of  the  Earl,  flew  instantly  to  his  as- 
selves  in  readiness  for  a  sudden  attack,  and  hod  sistance ;  but  the  crisis  of  the  scene  was  past  ere 
prepared  his  castle  for  the  worst  emergency.  He  he  arrived  ;  the  weapon  of  Osbert  had  pierced 
now  sent  a  messenger  to  the  clan  with  such  or-  the  side  of  his  adversary,  and  he  fell  to  the 
ders  as  he  judged  expedient,  arranged  his  plans  ground.  The  Earl  disarmed  him,  and  holding 
within  the  walls,  and  took  his  station  on  the  over  him  his  sword,  bade  him  ask  his  life. — I 
ramparts,  to  observe  the  movements  of  his  ene-  have  no  life  to  ask,  said  Malcolm,  whose  fafnt- 
mv. — The  Count,  clad  in  arms,  stood  by  his  ing  voice  the  Earl  now  discovered ;  if  I  had,  'tis 
side.  Alleyn  was  posted  with  a  party  within  the  death  only  I  would  accept  from  you.  O !  cur- 
great  gate  of  the  castle.                                 sed !          He  would  have  finished  the  sentence, 

The  Bazon  advanced  with  hie  people,  and  lwt  lire  wound  flowed  apace,  and  he  fainted  with 

quickly  surrounded  the  walls.    Within  all  was  loss  of  blood.  The  Earl  threw  down  his  sword, 

silent :  the  castle  seemed  to  repose  in  security  ;  and  calling  s  party  of  his  people,  he  committed 

and  the  Baron,  certain  of  victory,  congratulated  to  them  the  care  of  the  Baron,  and  ordered  i  * 


himself  on  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  when,  to  proceed  and  seise  the  castle  of  Dunbayne. 
observing  the  Earl,  whose  person  was  concealed    Understanding  their  chief  was  mortally  wound- 


in  armour,  he  called  to  him  to  surrender  himself  ed,  the  remains  of  Malcolm 'sarmy  had  fled  from 

and  his  castle  to  the  arms  of  Malcolm.  The  Earl  the  walls.   The  people  of  the  Earl  proceeded 

answered  the  summons  with  an  arrow  from  his  without  interruption,  and  took  possession  of  the 

bow,  which,  missing  the  Baron,  pierced  one  of  castle  without  opposition, 

his  attendants.  The  archers  who  had  been  plant-  Thewoundsof  the  Baron  were  examined  when 

ed  behind  the  walls,  now  discovered  themselves,  he  reached  Dunbayne,  and  a  dubious  sentence 

and  discharged  a  shower  of  arrows ;  at  the  same  of  the  event  was  pronounced.  His  countenance 

tune  every  part  of  the  castle  appeared  thronged  marked  the  powerful  workings  of  his  mind, 
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which  seemed  labouring  with  an  unknown  evil ; 
he  threw  his  eyes  eagerly  round  the  apartment, 
as  if  in  search  of  some  object  which  was  not  pre- 
sent.  After  several  attempts  to  Bpeak,  Flatter 
me  not,  said  he,  with  hopes  of  life ;  it  is  flitting 
fast  away  ;  but  while  I  have  breath  to  speak,  let 
me  see  the  Baroness.   She  came,  and,  banging 
over  his  couch  in  silent  horror,  received  his 
words. — I  have  injured  you,  madam,  I  fear  be- 
yond reparation.  In  these  last  few  moments  let 
me  endeavour  to  relieve  my  conscience,  by  dis- 
covering to  you  my  guilt  and  my  remorse.  The 
Baroness  started,  fearful  of  the  coming  sentence. 
You  had  a  son. — What  of  my  son  ? — You  had 
a  son,  whom  my  boundless  ambition  doomed  to 
exile  from  his  parents  and  his  heritage,  and  who 
I  caused  you  to  believe  had  died  in  your  ab- 
sence—Where is  my  child  ?  exclaimed  the  Ba- 
roness.— I  know  not,  resumed  Malcolm ;  I  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  a  man  and  woman  who 
then  lived  on  a  remote  part  of  ray  lands ;  but  a 
few  years  after  they  disappeared,  and  I  have  ne- 
ver beard  of  them  since.  The  boy  passed  for  a 
foundling  whom  I  had  saved  from  perishing. 
One  servant  only  I  intrusted  with  the  secret ; 
the  rest  were  imposed  upon.   Thus  far  I  tell 
you,  madam,  to  prompt  you  to  inquiry,  and  to 
assuage  the  agonies  of  a  bleeding  conscience.  I 
have  other  deeds         The  Baroness  could  hear 
no  more  :  she  was  carried  insensible  from  the 
apartment.    Laura,  shocked  at  her  condition, 
was  informed  of  its  cause,  and  with  filial  ten- 
derness watched  over  her  with  unwearied  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  meantime  the  Earl,  on  quitting  Mal- 
colm, had  returned  immediately  to  the  castle, 
and  was  the  first  messenger  of  that  event  which 
would  probably  avenge  the  memory  of  his  la- 
ther, and  terminate  the  distresses  of  his  family. 
The  sight  of  Osbert,  and  the  news  he  brought, 
revived  the  Countess  and  Mary,  who  bad  retired 
during  the  assault  into  an  inner  apartment  of  the 
castle  for  greater  security,  and  who  had  suffered 
during  that  period  all  the  terrors  which  their  si- 
tuation could  inspire.  They  were  soon  after  join- 
ed by  the  Count  and  by  Alleyn,  whose  conduct 
did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  Earl.  The  cheek 
of  Mary  glowed  at  the  relation  of  this  new  in- 
stance of  nis  worth  ;  and  it  was  Alleyn's  sweet 
reward  to  observe  her  emotion.  There  was  a 
sentiment  in  the  heart  of  Osbert  which  strug- 
gled against  the  pride  of  birth  ;  he  wished  to 
reward  the  services  and  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
youth  with  the  virtues  of  Mary  ;  but  the  autho- 
rity of  early  prejudice  silenced  the  grateful  im- 
pulse^ and  swept  from  his  heart  the  characters 
of  truth. 

The  Earl,  accompanied  by  the  Count,  now 
hastened  to  the  castle  of  Dunbayne,  to  cheer  the 
Baroness  and  her  daughter  with  their  presence. 
As  they  approached  the  castle,  the  stillness  and 
desolation  of  the  scene  bespoke  the  situation  of 
its  lord ;  his  people  were  entirely  dispersed :  a 


few  only  of  his  sentinels  wandered  before  the 
eastern  gate,  who,  having  made  no  opposition, 
were  suffered  by  the  Earl's  people  to  remain. 
Few  of  the  Baron's  people  were  to  be  seen  ;  those 
few  were  unarmed,  and  appeared  the  effigies  of 
fallen  greatness.  .  As  the  Earl  erased  the  plat- 
form, the  remembrance  of  the  past  crowded  up- 
on his  nuud.  The  agonies  which  he  had  suf- 
fered— the  image  of  death  which  glared  upon 
his  sight,  aggravated  by  the  bitter  and  ignomi- 
nious circumstances  which  attended  his  fate ; 
the  figure  of  Malcolm,  mighty  in  injustice,  and 
cruel  in  power ;  whose  countenance,  smiling 
horribly  in  triumphant  revenge,  sent  to  his  heart 
the  stroke  of  anguish ; — each  circumstance  of 
torture  arose  to  his  imagination  in  the  glowing 
colours  of  truth :  he  shuddered  as  he  passed  ; 
and  the  contrast  of  the  present  scene  touched 
his  heart  with  the  most  affecting  sentiments. 
He  saw  the  innate  and  active  power  of  justice, 
which  pervades  all  the  circumstances  even  of 
this  life,, like  vital  principle,  and  shines  through 
the  obscurity  of  human  actions,  to  the  virtuous, 
the  pure  ray  of  Heaven  ; — to  the  guilty,  the  de- 
structive glare  of  lightning. 

On  inquiring  for  the  Baroness,  they  were  told 
she  was  in  the  apartment  of  Malcolm,  whose  mo- 
ment of  dissolution  was  now  approaching.  The 
name  of  the  Count  was  delivered  to  the  Baron- 
ess, and  overheard  by  the  Baron,  who  desired 
to  see  him.  Louisa  went  out  to  receive  her  no- 
ble relation  with  all  the  joy  which  a  meeting  so 
desirable  and  so  unlooked-for  could  inspire.  On 
seeing  Osbert,  her  tears  flowed  fast,  and  she 
thanked  him  for  his  generous  care,  in  a  manner 
that  declared  a  deep  sense  of  his  services.  Lea- 
ving him,  she  conducted  the  Count  to  Malcolm, 
who  lay  on  his  couch  surrounded  with  the  still- 
ness and  horrors  of  death.  He  raised  his  lan- 
guid head,  and  discovered  a  countenance  wild 
and  terrific,  whose  ghastly  aspect  was  overspread 
with  thepaleness  of  death.  The  beauteous  Laura, 
overcome  by  the  scene,  hung  like  a  drooping  lily 
over  his  couch,  dropping  fast  her  tears. — M  y  lord, 
said  Malcolm,  in  a  low  tone,  you  see  before  you 
a  wretch  anxious  to  relieve  the  agony  of  a  guilty 
mind.  My  vices  have  destroyed  the  peace  of  this 
lady — have  robbed  her  of  a  son ; — but  she  will 
disclose  to  you  the  secret  guilt  which  I  have  now 
no  time  to  tell.  I  have  for  some  years  received, 
as  you  now  well  know,  the  income  of  those  fo- 
reign lands  which  are  her  due :  as  a  small  repa- 
ration for  the  injuries  she  has  sustained,  I  be- 

Jiueatb  to  her  all  the  possessions  which  I  law- 
ully  inherit,  and  resign  her  into  your  protec- 
tion. To  ask  oblivion  of  the  past  of  you,  ma- 
dam, and  of  you,  my  lord,  is  what  I  dare  not 
do ;  yet  it  would  be  some  consolation  to  my  de- 
parting spirit,  to  be  assured  of  your  forgiveness. — 
The  Baroness  was  too  much  affected  to  reply  but 
by  a  look  of  assent ;  the  Count  assured  him  of 
forgiveness,  and  besought  him  to  compose  his 
mind  for  his  approaching  fate. — Composure,  my 
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lord,  la  not  for  me ;  my  life  has  been  marked 
with  vice,  and  my  death  with  the  bitterness  of 
fruitless  remorse.  I  have  understood  virtue,  but 
I  have  loved  vice.  I  do  not  now  lament  that  I 
am  punished,  but  that  I  have  deserved  punish- 
ment— The  Baron  sunk  on  his  couch,  and  in  a 
few  moments  after  expired  in  a  strong  sigh. 
Thus  terminated  the  life  of  a  man,  whose  un- 
derstanding might  have  reached  the  happiness 
of  virtue,  but  whose  actions  displayed  the  fea- 
tures of  vice. 

From  this  melancholy  scene,  the  Baroness, 
with  the  Count  and  Laura,  retired  to  her  apart- 
ment, where  the  Earl  awaited  their  return  with 
anxious  solicitude.  The  sternness  of  justice  for 
a  moment  relaxed  when  he  heard  of  Malcolm's 
death ;  his  heart  would  have  sfghed  with  com- 
passion, had  not  the  remembrance  of  bis  father 
crossed  his  mind,  and  checked  the  impulse. — I 
can  now,  -madam,  said  he,  addressing  the  Ba- 
roness, restore  you  a  part  of  those  possessions 
which  were  once  your  lord's,  and  which  ought 
to  have  been  the  inheritance  of  your  son ;  this 
castle  from  henceforth  is  yours ;  I  resign  it  to 
its  lawful  owner.  The  Baroness  was  overcome 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  services,  and  could 
scarcely  thank  him  but  with  her  tears.  The 
servant  whom  the  Baron  had  mentioned  as  the 
confidant  of  his  iniquities,  was  sent  for,  and  in- 
terrogated concerning  the  infant  he  had  charge 
of.  From  him,  however,  little  comfort  was  re- 
ceived ;  for  he  could  only  tell,  that  he  had  con- 
veyed the  child,  by  the  orders  of  his  master,  to 
a  cottage  on  the  farthest  borders  of  his  estates, 
where  he  had  delivered  it  to  the  care  of  a  wo- 
man, who  there  lived  with  her  husband.  These 
people  received,  at  the  same  time,  a  sura  of  mo- 
ney for  its  support,  with  a  promise  of  future 
supplies.  That  for  some  years  he  had  been 
punctual  in  the  payment  of  the  sums  intrusted 
to  him  by  the  Baron,  but  at  length  he'  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  withholding  them  for  his 
own  use ;  and  on  inquiring  for  the  people  some 
years  after,  he  found  they  were  gone  from  the 
place.  The  conditions  of  the  Baroness's  pardon 
to  the  man,  depended  on  his  endeavours  to  re- 
pair the  injury  he  had  promoted,  By  a  strict 
search  for  the  people  to  whom  he  had  commit- 
ted her  child.  She  now  consulted  with  her 
friends  on  the  best  means  to  be  pursued  in  this 
business,  and  immediately  sent  off  messengers 
to  different  parts  of  the  country  to  gather  infor- 
mation. 

The  Baroness  was  now  released  from  oppres- 
sion and  imprisonment ;  she  was  reinstated  in 
her  ancient  possessions,  to  which  were  added  all 
the  hereditary  lands  of  Malcolm,  together  with 
his  personal  fortune :  she  was  surrounded  by 
those  whom  she  most  loved,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  people  who  loved  her ;  yet  the  consequence  of 
the  Baron's  guilt  had  left  in  her  heart  one  drop 
of  gall  which  embittered  each  source  of  happi- 
ness, and  made  her  life  melancholy  and  paintul. 


The  Count  was  now  her  visitor ;  she  was 
much  consoled  by  his  presence ;  and  Laura's 
hours  were  often  enlivened  by  the  conversation 
of  the  Earl,  to  whom  her  heart  was  tenderly 
attached,  and  whose  frequent  visits  to  the  castle 
were  devoted  to  love  and  her. 

The  felicity  of  Matilda  now  appeared  as  per- 
fect and  as  permanent  as  is  consistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  sublunary  beings.  Justice  was  done  to  the 
memory  of  her  lord,  and  her  beloved  son  was 
snared  to  bless  the  evening  of  her  days.  The  fa» 
ther  of  Laura  had  ever  been  friendly  to  the  house 
of  A  thlin,  and  her  delicacy  felt  no  repugnance  to 
the  union  which  Osbert  solicited.  But  her  hap- 
piness, whatever  it  might  appear,  was  incora- 

Silete ;  she  saw  the  settled  melancholy  of  Mary, 
or  love  still  corroded  her  heart,  and,  notwith- 
standing her  efforts,  shaded  her  aspect.  The 
Countess  wished  to  produce  those  nuptials  with 
die  Count,  which  she  thought  would  re-establish 
the  peace  of  her  child,  and  insure  her  future 
felicity.  She  omitted  no  opportunity  of  press- 
ing his  suit,  which  she  managed  with  a  delicacy 
that  rendered  it  less  painful  to  Mary ;  whose 
words,  however,  were  few  in  reply,  and  who 
could  seldom  bear  the  subject  to  be  long  con- 
tinued. Her  settled  aversion  to  the  addresses 
of  the  Count,  at  length  baffled  the  expectations 
of  Matilda,  and  shewed  her  the  fallacy  of  her 
efforts.  She  thought  it  improper  to  suffer  the 
Count  any  longer  to  nourish  in  his  heart  a  vain 
hope ;  and  she  reluctantly  commissioned  the 
Karl  to  undeceive  him  on  this  point. 

With  the  Baroness,  month  after  month  still 
elapsed  in  fruitless  search  of  her  son ;  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  had  been  placed  were  no- 
where to  be  found,  and  no  track  was  discovered 
which  might  lead  to  the  truth.  The  distress  of 
the  Baroness  can  only  be  imagined ;  she  re- 
signed herself  in  calm  despair  to  mourn  in  si- 
lence, the  easy  confidence  which  had  intrusted 
her  child  to  the  care  of  those  who  had  betrayed 
him.  Though  happiness  was  denied  her,  she 
was  unwilling  to  withhold  it  from  those  whom 
it  awaited ;  and  at  length  yielded  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  Earl,  and  became  his  advocate  with 
Laura,  for  the  nuptials  which  were  to  unite 
their  fate. 

The  Earl  introduced  the  Countess  and  Mary 
to  the  castle  of  Dunbayne.  Similarity  of  senti- 
ment and  disposition  united  Matilda  and  the 
Baroness  in  a  lasting  friendship.  Mary  and 
Laura  were  not  less  pleased  with  each  other. 
The  defection  of  the  Count  at  sight  of  Marv, 
declared  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  and  would 
have  awakened  in  her  breast  something  more 
than  compassion,  had  not  her  heart  been  pre- 
occupied. Alleyn,  who  could  think  of  Mary 
only,  wandered  through  the  castle  of  A  thlin  a 
solitary  being,  who  fondly  haunts  the  spot  where 
his  happiness  lies  buried.  His  prudence  form- 
ed resolutions  which  his  passion  as  quickly 
broke ;  and  cheated  by  love,  though  folio  wed 
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by  despair,  he  delayed  his  departure  from  day 
to  day,  and  the  illusion  of  yesterday  continued 
to  be  the  illusion  of  the  morrow.  The  Earl, 
attached  to  his  virtues,  and  grateful  for  his  ser- 
vices, would  have  bestowed  on  him  every  ho* 
nour  but  that  alone  which  could  give  him  hap- 
piness, and  which  his  pride  would  have  suffer- 
ed him  to  accept.  Yet  the  honours  which  he 
refused,  he  refused  with  a  grace  so  modest,  as 
to  conciliate  kindness  rather  titan  wound  ge- 
nerosity. 

In  a  gallery,  on  the  north  aide  of  the  castle, 
which  was  filled  with  pictures  of  the  family, 
hung  a  portrait  of  Mary.  She  was  drawn  in 
the  dress  which  she  wore  on  the  day  of  the  fes- 
tival, when  she  was  led  by  the  Earl  into  the 
hall,  and  presented  as  the  partner  of  Alleyn. 
The  likeness  was  striking,  and  expressive  of  all 
the  winning  grace  of  the  original.  As  often  as 
Alleyn  could  steal  from  observation,  he  retired 
to  this  gallery  to  .contemplate  the  portrait  of  her 
who  was  ever  present  to  his  imagination  :  here 
he  could  breathe  that  sigh  which  her  presence 
restrained,  and  shed  those  tears  which  her  pre- 
sence forbade  to  flow.  As  he  stood  one  day  in 
this  place,  wrapt  in  melancholy  musing,  his  ear 
was  struck  with  the  notes  of  sweet  music ;  they 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  bottom  of  the  gallery. 
The  instrument  was  touched  with  an  exquisite 
expression  ;  and  in  a  voice  whose  tones  floated 
on  the  air  in  soft  undulations,  he  distinguish- 
^  ed  the  following  words,  which  he  remembered 
to  be  an  ode  composed  by  the  Earl,  and  pre- 
sentetl  to  Mary,  who  had  set  it  to  music  the  day 
before. 


MORNING. 

Darkness!  through  thy  chilling  glooms 

Weakly  trembles  twilight  grey ; 
Twilight  lades — and  morning  comes, 

And  melts  thy  shadows  swift  away  ! 

She  comes  in  her  ethereal  car, 
Involved  in  many  a  varying  hue  ; 

And  through  the  azure  shoots  afar 
Spirit— light — and  life  anew  ! 

Her  breath  revives  the  drooping  flowers, 
Her  ray  dissolves  the  dews  of  night ; 

Recalls  the  sprightJy-moving  hours, 
And  the  green  scene  unveils  in  light ! 

Hers  the  fresh  gale  that  wanders  wild 
O'er  mountain  top,  and  woodland  glade  ; 

And  fondly  steals  the  breath,  beguiled, 
Of  every  flower  in  every  shade. 

Mother  of  roses'! — bright  Aurora !— hail ! 

Thee  shall  the  chorus  of  the  hours  salute, 
And  song  of  early  birds  from  cv'ry  vale. 

And  blithesome  horn,  and  fragrant  zephyr  mute  ! 


And  oft,  as,  rising  o'er  the  plain, 
Thou  and  thy  roseate  Nymphs  appear, 

This  simple  song,  in  choral  strain, 

From  rapturing  liards  shall  meet  thine  car. 

CHOKUS. 

Dance  vc  lightly — lightly  on  ! 

'Tis  the  bold  lark  through  the  air 
Hails  your  beauties  with  his  song ; 

Lightfy-hghUy-fleeting  air ! 

Entranced  in  the  sweet  sounds,  he  had  pro- 
ceed eel  some  steps  down  the  gallery,  when  the 
music  ceased.  He  stopped.  After  a  short  pause 
it  returned,  and  as  he  advanced  he  distinguish- 
ed these  words,  sung  in  a  low  voice,  mournfully 
sweet : — 

In  solitude  I  mourn  thy  reign, 

Ah  !  youth  beloved— but  loved  in  vain ! 

The  voice  was  broken,  and  lost  in  sobs ;  the 
chords  of  the  lute  were  wildly  struck  ;  and  ins 
few  moments  silence  ensued.  He  stepped  on 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  sounds  had  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  through  a  door,  which  was  left 
open,  he  discovered  Mary  hanging  over  her  hrte 
dissolved  in  tears.  He  stood  for  some  moments 
absorbed  in  mute  admiration,  and  unobserved 
by  Mary,  who  was  lost  in  her  tears,  till  a  sigh 
which  escaped  him,  recalled  her  to  reality  ;  she 
raised  her  eyes,  and  beheld  the  object  of  her 
secret  sorrows.  She  arose  in  confusion ;  the 
blush  on  her  cheek  betrayed  her  heart ;  she  wu 
retiring  in  haste  from  Alleyn,  who  remained  st 
the.  entrance  of  the  room  the  statue  of  despair, 
when  she  was  intercepted  by  the  Earl,  who  en- 
tered by  the  door  she  was  opening ;  her  eyes 
were  red  with  weeping ;  he  glanced  on  her  s 
look  of  surprise  and  displeasure,  and  passed  on 
to  the  gallery,  followed  by  Alleyn,  who  was  now 
awakened  from  his  trance.— -From  you,"  Alleyn, 
said  the  Earl,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  I  ex- 
pected other  conduct ;  on  your  word  I  relied, 
and  your  word  has  deceived  me. — Hear  roe,  my 
lord,  returned  the  youth :  "your  confidence  I 
have  never  abused ;  hear  me.— I  have  now  no 
time  for  parley,  replied  Osbert,  my  moments 
are  precious;  some  future  hour  of  leisure  rosy 
suffice. — So  saying,  he  walked  away  with  an 
abrupt  haughtiness,  which  touched  the  soul  of 
Alleyn,  who  disdained  to  pursue  him  with  fur- 
ther explanation.  He  was  now  completely 
wretched.  The  same  accident  which  hid  un- 
veiled to  him  the  heart  of  Mary,  and  the  full 
extent  of  that  happiness  which  fate  withheld, 
confirmed  him  in  despair.  The  same  accident 
had  exposed  the  delicacy  of  her  he  loved  to  a 
cruel  shock,  and  had  subjected  his  honour  to 
suspicion  ;  and  to  a  severe  rebuke  from  hint,  by 
whom  it  was  his  pride  to  be  respected,  and  tor 
whose  safety  he  had  suffered  imprisonment,  and 
encountered  death. 
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Mary  had  quitted  the  closet  distressed  and    of  their  gesture,  and  the  caution  of  their  steps, 
ed.   She  perceived  the  mistake  of  the    that  they  were  upon  some  design  dangerous  to 


perplex 
Karl,  ai 


I,  and  it  shocked  her.  She  wished  to  un-  the  peace  of  the  castle.  Having  finished  their 
deceive  him,  but  he  was  gone  to  the  castle  of  examination,  they  turned  again  towards  the 
Dunbayne,  to  pay  one  of  those  visits  which  were  place  where  the  Earl  still  remained :  the  shade 
soon  to  conclude  in  the  nuptials,  and  whence  he  of  a  high  turret  concealed  him  from  their  view, 
did  not  return  till  evening.  The  scene  which  and  they  continued  to  approach  till  they  arrived 
he  bad  witnessed  in  the  morning,  involved  him  within  a  short  space  of  him,  when  they  turned 
in  a  tumult  of  distress.  He  considered  the  through  a  ruined  arch- way  of  the  castle,  snd 
mutual  passion  which  filled  the  bosom  of  his  were  lost  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  pile.  As- 
sister  and  Alleyn ;  he  had  surprised  them  in  a  tonished  at  what  he  had  seen,  Osbert  hastened 
solitary  apartment ;  he  had  observed  the  ten-  to  the  castle,  whence  he  dispatched  some  of  his 
der  and  melancholy  air  of  Alleyn,  and  the  tears  people  in  search  of  the  unknown  fugitives ;  he 
and  confusion  of  Mary  ;  and  he  at  first  did  not  accompanied  some  of  his  domestics  to  the  spot 
hesitate  to  believe  that  the  interview  had  been  where  they  had  last  disappeared.  They  enter- 
appointed.  In  the  heat  of  his  displeasure  he  ed  the  arch-way,  which  led  to  a  decayed  part  of 
had  rejected  the  explanation  of  Alleyn  with  a  the  castle  ?  they  followed  over  broken  pavement 
haughty  resentment,  which  the  late  scene  alone  the  remains  of  a  passage,  which  was  closed  by  a 
could  have  excited,  and  which  the  delusion  it  low  obscure  door,  almost  concealed  from  sight  by 
had  occasioned  alone  could  excuse.  Cooler  con-  the  thick  ivy  which  overshadowed  it.  On  open- 
sideration,  however,  brought  to  his  mind  the  ing  this  door,  they  descended  a  flight  of  steps 
delicacy  and  the  amiable  pride  of  Mary,  and  which  led  under  the  pile,  so  extremely  narrow, 
the  integrity  of  Alleyn  ;  and  he  accused  him-  and  broken  as  to  make  the  descent  both  difficulty 
self  of  a  too  hasty  decision.  The  zealous  ser-  and  dangerous.  The  powerful  damps  of  long- 
vices  of  Alleyn  came  to  his  heart ;  he  repented  pent-up  vapours  extinguished  their  light,  and 
that  he  had  treated  him  so  rigorously  ;  and  on  the  Earl  and  his  attendants  were  compelled  to  re- 
his  return  inquired  for  him,  that  he  might  main  in  utter  darkness,  while  one  of  them  went 


round  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  castle  to  re- 
lume the  lamp.  While  they  awaited  in  silence 
the  return  of  light,  a  short  breathing  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  intervals  near  the  place  where 

CHAP.  XI.  they  stood.  The  servants'ahook  with  fear,  and  • 

the  Earl  was  not  wholly  unmoved.  They  re-  | 
Allbyk  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  Earl  mained  entirely  silent,  listening  its  return,  when 
went  himself  in  quest  of  him,  but  without  sue-  a  sound  of  footsteps  slowly  stealing  through  the 
cess.  As  he  returned  from  the  terrace,  chagrin-  vault  startled  them.  The  Earl  demanded  who 
ed  and  disappointed,  he  observed  two  persons  passed ;— he  was  answered  only  by  the  deep 
cross  the  platform  at  some  distance  before  him ;  echoes  of  his  voice.  They  clashed  their  swords 
and  he  could  perceive  by  the  dim  moonlight  which  and  had  advanced,  when  the  steps  hastily  reti- 
fel^ipon  the  spot,  that  they  were  not  of  the  cas-  red  before  them.  The  Earl  rushed  forward, 
tie.  He  called  to  them ;  no  answer  was  return-  pursuing  the  sound,  till  overtaking  the  person 
ed ;  but  at  the  sound  of  his  voice  they  quicken-  who  fled,  he  seised  him  ;  a  short  scuffle  ensued  ; 
ed  their  pace,  and  almost  instantly  disappeared  the  strength  of  Osbert  was  too  powerful  for  his 
in  the  darkness  of  the  ramparts.  Surprised  at  antagonist,  who  waa  nearly  overcome,  when  the 
this  phenomenon,  the  Earl  followed  with  hasty  point  of  a  sword  from  an  unknown  hand  pier- 
steps,  and  endeavoured  to  pursue  the  way  they  ced  his  side ;  he  relinquished  his  grasp,  ana  fell 
had  taken.  He  walked  on  silently,  but  there  to  the  ground.  His  domestics,  whom  the  acti- 
waa  no  sound  to  direct  his  steps.  When  he  came  vity  of  their  master  had  outrun,  now  came  up  ; 
to  the  extremity  of  the  rampart,  which  form-  but  the  assassins,  whoever  they  were,  had  se- 
ed the  north  angle  of  the  castle,  he  stopped  cotnplished  their  escape,  for  the  sound  of  their 
to  examine  the  spot,  and  to  listen  if  anything  steps  was  quickly  lost  in  the  distance  of  the 
was  stirring.  No  person  waa  to  be  seen,  and  au  vaults.  They  endeavoured  to  raise  the  Earl, 
was  hushed.  After  he  had  stood  some  time  sur-  who  lay  speechless  on  the  ground  ;  but  they 
veying  the  rampart,  he  heard  the  low  restrain-  knew  not  how  to  convey  him  from  that  place  of 
ed  voice  of  a  person  unknown ;  but  the  distance  horror,  for  they  were  yet  in  total  darkness,  and 
prevented  his  distinguishing  the  subject  of  the  unacquainted  with  the  place.  In  this  situation 
conversation.  The  voice  seemed  to  approach  the  every  moment  of  delay  appeared  an  age.  Some 
place  where  he  stood.  He  drew  his  sword,  and  of  them  tried  to  grope  their  way  to  the  entrance, 
watched  in  silence  their  motions.  They  conti-  but  their  efforts  were  defeated  by  the  darkness 
nued  to  advance,  till,  suddenly  stopping,  they  and  the  ruinous  situation  of  the  place.  The 
turned,  and  took  a  long  survey  of  the  fabric  light  at  length  appeared,  and  discovered  the 
Their  discourse  was  conducted  in  a  low  tone ;  Earl  insensible,  and  weltering  in  his  blood.  He 
but  the  Earl  could  discover,  by  the  vehemence  waa  conveyed  into  the  castle,  where  the  horror 
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of  the  Counte«s  on  teeing  him  borne  into  the  which  compelled  her,  with  the  utmostreluctance, 
hall  may  be  easily  imagined.  By  the  help  of  to  believe  him  concerned  in  the  affair  which  had 
proper  applications  he  was  restored  to  life ;  his  once  more  involved  her  house  in  misery.  Mary 
wound  was  examined  and  found  to  be  dangerous;  had  too  much  confidence  in  her  knowledge  of 
and  he  was  carried  to  bed  in  a  state  which  gave  his  character  to  admit  a  suspicion  of  this  nature, 
very  faint  hopes  of  recovery.  The  astonishment  She  rejected  with  instant  disdain  the  idea  of 
of  the  Countess  on  hearing  the  adventure  was  uniting  Alleyn  with  dishonour  ;  and  that  he 
equalled  only  by  her  distress.  All  her  conjee-  should  be  guilty  of  an  action  so  base  as  the  pre- 
tures  concerning  the  designs  and  the  identity  sent,  soared  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
of  the  assassin  were  vague  and  uncertain.  She  Yet  she  felt  a  strange  solicitude  concerning  him, 
knew  not  on  whom  to  fix  the  stigma  ;  nor  could  and  apprehensions  for  his  safety  tormented  her 
discover  any  means  by  which  to  penetrate  this  incessantly.  The  anguish  in  which  he  had 
mysterious  affair.  The  people  who  had  remain-  quitted  the  apartment,  her  brother's  injurious 
ed  in  the  vaults  to  pursue  the  search,  now  re-  treatment,  and  his  consequent  absence,  all  con- 
turned  to  Matilda.  Every  recess  of  the  castle,  spired  to  make  her  fear  that  despair  had  driven 
and  every  part  of  the  ramparts,  had  been  explo-  him  to  commit  some  act  of  violence  on  himself, 
red,  yet  no  one  could  be  found ;  and  the  rays-  The  Earl,  in  the  delirium  of  the  fever,  ra- 
tery  of  the  proceeding  was  heightened  by  the  ved  continually  of  Laura  and  of  Alleyn  ;  they 
manner  in  which  the  men  had  effected  their  es-  were  the  sole  subjects  of  his  rambling*.  Set- 
cape.  ,  zing  one  day  the  hand  of  Mary,  who  sat  mourn- 
Mary  watched  over  her  brother  in  silent  an-  fully  by  his  bed-side,  and  looking  for  some 
guish,  yet  she  strove  to  conceal  her  distress,  that  time  pensively  on  her  face,  Weep  not,  my  Lau- 
she  might  encourage  the  Countess  to  hope.  The  ra,  said  he  ;  Malcolm,  nor  all  the  powers  on 
Countess  endeavoured  to  resign  herself  to  the  earth,  shall  tear  you  from  me ;  his  walla — his 

event  with  a  kind  of  desperate  fortitude.  There    guards  what  are  they  ?  I'll  wrest  you  from 

is  a  certain  point  of  misery  beyond  which  the  his  hold,  or  perish.  I  have  a  friend  whose  va- 
mind  becomes  callous,  and  acquires  a  sort  of  arti-  lour  will  do  much  for  us ; — a  friend — O !  nam  e 
ficial  calm.  Excess  of  misery  may  be  said  to  him  not ;  these  are  strange  times ;  beware  of 
blast  the  vital  powers  of  feeling,  and  by  a  natu-  trusting.,  I  could  have  given  him  my  very  life 
ral  consequence  consumes  its  own  principle.  — but  not — I  will  not  name  him. — Then  starting 
Thus  it  was  with  Matilda :  a  long  succession  of  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and  looking  earnest- 
trials  had  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  horrid  tran-  ly  towards  the  door  with  an  expression  of  sor- 
quillity,  which  followed  the  first  shock  of  the  row  not  to  be  described,  Not  all  the  miseries 
present  event.  It  was  not  so  with  I  .aura ;  young  which  my  worst  enemy  has  heaped  upon  me ; 
in  misfortune,  and  gay  in  hope,  she  saw  happi-  not  all  the  horrors  of  imprisonment  and  death, 
ness  fade  from  her  grasp  with  a  warmth  of  feel-  have  ever  touched  my  soul  with  a  sting  so  sharp  as 
ing  untouched  by  the  chill  of  disappointment,  thy  unfaithfulness. — Mary  was  so  much  shock- 
When  the  news  of  the  Earl's  situation  reached  ed  by  this  scene,  that  she  left  the  room,  and  re- 
her,  she  was  overcome  with  affliction,  and  pined  tired  to  her  own  apartment  to  indulge  the  agony 
in  silent  anguish.    The  Count  hastened  to  Os-  of  grief  it  occasioned. 

bert,  but  grief  sat  heavy  at  his  heart,  and  he  had  f   The  situation  of  the  Earl  grew  daily  more 

no  power  to  offer  to  others  the  comfort  which  (alarming ;  and  the  fever,  which  had  not  yet 

he  wanted  himself.  ireached  its  crisis,  kept  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his 

A  fever,  which  was  the  consequence  of  his  family  suspended.  In  one  of  his  lucid  intervals, 

wounds,  added  to  the  danger  of  the  Earl,  and  to  j  addressing  himself  to  the  Countess  in  the  most 

the  despair  of  his  family.    During  this  period,  1  pathetic  manner,  he  requested,  that,  as  death 

Alleyn  nad  not  been  seen  at  the  castle ;  and  bis  j  might  probably  soon  separate  him  for  ever  from 

-  absence  at  this  time  raised  in  Mary  a  variety  of  \  her  he  most  loved,  he  might  see  I  .aura  once 

distressing  npprehensions.  Osbcrt  inquired  for  '^gain  before  he  died. — She  came,  and,  weeping 

him,  and  wished  to  see  him.  The  servant  who  over  him,  a  scene  of  anguish  ensued  too  poig- 

had  been  sent 'to  his  father's  cottage,  brought  nant  for  description.  He  gave  her  his  last  vows  ; 

word  that  it  was  some  days  since  he  had  -been  she  took  of  him  a  last  look ;  and  with  a  breaking 

there,  and  that  nobody  knew  whither  he  was  heart  tearing  herself  away,  was  carried  to  Duii- 

gone.    The  surprise  was  universal,  but  the  ef-  baynein  a  state  of  danger  little  inferior  to  his. 

feet  it  produced  was  various  and  opposite.  A  col-  The  agitation  he  had  suffered  during  this  in- 

lection  of  strange  and  concomitant  circurostan-  terview,  caused  a  return  of  frenzy  more  violent 

ces  now  forced  a  suspicion  on  the  mind  of  the  than  any  fit  he  had  yet  suffered ;  exhausted  by 

Countess,  which  her  heart,  and  her  remembrance  it,  he  at  length  sunk  into  a  sleep,  which  conti- 

of  the  former  conduct  of  Alleyn,  at  once  con-  nued  without  interruption  for  near  four-and- 

demned.    She  had  heard  of  what  passed  be-  twenty  hours.  During  this  time  his  repose  was 

tween  the  Earl  and  him  in  the  gallery  ;  his  im-  quiet  and  profound,  and  afforded  the  Countess 

mediate  absence,  the  event  which  followed,  and  and  Mary,  who  watched  over  him  alternately, 

his  subsequent  flight,  formed  a  chain  of  evidence  the  consolations  of  hope.   When  he  awoke  he 
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was  perfectly  sensible,  and  in  a  very  altered  state 

from  that  he  had  been  in  a  few  noun  before. 
The  crisis  of  the  disorder  was  now  past,  and 
from  that  time  it  rapidly  declined  till  he  was  re- 
stored to  perfect  health. 

The  joy  of  Laura,  whose  health  gradually  re- 
turned with  returning  peace,  and  that  of  his  fa- 
mily, was  such  as  the  merits  of  the  Earl  deser- 
ved. This  joy,  however,  suffered  a  short  inter- 
ruption from  the  Count  of  Santmorin,  who,  en- 
tering one  morning  the  apartment  of  the  Baro- 
ness, with  letters  in  his  hand,  came  to  acquaint^ 
her  that  he  had  just  received  news  of  the  death 
of  a  distant  relation,  who  had  bequeathed  him 
some  estates  of  value,  to  which  it  wan  necessary 
he  should  immediately  lay  claim  ;  and  that  he 
was  therefore  obliged,  however  reluctantly,  to 
set  off  for  Switzerland  without  delay.  Though 
the  Baroness  reioiced  with  all  his  friends  at  his 
good  fortune,  she  regretted  with  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  abrupt  departure.  He  took  leave 
of  them,  and  particularly  of  Mary,  for  whom 
his  passion  was  still  the  same,  with  much  emo- 
tion ;  and  it  was  some  time  ere  the  space  he  had 
left  in  their  society  was  rilled  up,  and  ere  they 
resumed  their  wonted  cheerfulness. 

Preparations  were  now  making  for  the  ap- 
proaching nuptials,  and  the  day  of  their  cele- 
bration was  at  length  fixed.  The  ceremony  was 
to  be  performed  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  the 
castle  of  Dunbayne,  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Ba- 
roness. Mary  only  was  to  attend  as  bride- maid ; 
and  the  Countess  also,  with  the  Baroness  was  to 
be  present.  The  absence  of  the  Count  was  uni- 
versally regretted  ;  and  from  his  hand  the  Earl 
was  to  have  received  his  bride.  The  office  was 
now  to  be  supplied  by  a  neighbouring  laird, 
whom  the  family  of  the  Baroness  had  long  es- 
teemed. At  the  earnest  request  of  Laura,  Ma- 
ry consented  to  spend  the  night  preceding  the 
day  of  marriage  at  the  castle  of  Dunbayne. 

The  day  so  long  and  so  anxiously  expected  by 
the  Earl  at  length  arrived.  The  morning  was 
extremely  fine,  and  the  joy  which  glowed  in  his 
heart  gave  additional  splendour  to  the  scene 
around  him.  He  set  off,  accompanied  by  the 
Countess,  for  the  castle  of  Dunbayne.  He  an? 
ticipated  the  joy  with  which  he  should  soon  re- 
trace the  way  he  then  travelled,  with  Laura  by 
his  side,  whom  death  alone  could  then  separate 
from  him.  On  their  arrival  they  were  received 
by  the  Baroness,  who  inquired  for  Mary ;  and 
the  Countess  and  Osbert  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  consternation  when  they  learned  that  she 
had  not  been  seen  at  the  castle.  The  nuptials 
were  again  deferred ;  the  castle  was,  a  scene  of 
universal  confusion.  The  Earl  returned  home 
instantly,  to  dispatch  his  people  in  search  of 
Mary.  On  inquiry,  he  learned  that  the  servants 
who  had  attended  her  had  not  been  heard  of 
since  their  departure  with  their  lady.  Still  more 
alarmed  by  this  intelligence,  he  rode  himself  in 
pursuit,  yet  not  knowing  which  course  to  take. 


Several  days  were  employed  in  afruitless  search ; 
no  footstep  of  her  flight  could  be  traced. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Maey,  in  the  meantime,  suffered  all  the  ter- 
ror which  her  situation  could  excite.  On  her 
way  to  Dunbayne  she  had  been  overtaken  by  a 
party  of  armed  men,  who  seised  her  bridle,  and, 
after  engaging  her  servants  in  a  feigned  resist-, 
ance,  carried  her  off  senseless.  On  recovering,) 
she  fouud  herself  travelling  through  a  fores  tj 
whose  glooms  were  deepened  by  the  shades  of] 
night.  The  moon,  which  was  now  up,  glancing! 
through  the  trees,  served  to  shew  the  dreary  as-) 
pect  of  the  place,  and  the  number  of  men  who' 
surrounded  her ;  and  she  was  seized  with  ter- 
ror that  almost  deprived  her  of  reason.  They 
travelled  all  night,  during  which  a  profound 
silence  was  observed.  At  the  dawn  of  day  she 
found  herself  on  the  skirts  of  a  heath,  to  whose 
wide  desolation  her  eye  could  discover  no  limits. 
Before  they  entered  on  the  waste,  they  halted  at 
the  entrance  of  a  cave,  formed  in  a  rock,  which 
was  overhung  with  pine  and  fir ;  where,  spread- 
ing their  breakfast  on  the  grass,  they  offered  re- 
freshments to  Marv,  whose  mind  was  too  much 
distracted  to  suffer  her  to  partake  of  them.  She 
implored  them,  in  the  most  moving  accents,  to 
tell  her  from  whom  they  came,  and  whither  they 
were  carrying  her ;  but  they  were  insensible  to 
her  tears  and  her  entreaties,  and  she  was  com- 

} Killed  to  await  in  silent  terror  the  extremity  of 
ler  fate.  They  pursued  their  journey  over  the  • 
wilds,  and  towards  the  close  of  day  approached 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  whose  broken  arches  and 
lonely  towers  arose  in  gloomy  grandeur  through 
the  obscurity  of  evening.  It  stood  the  solitary 
inhabitant  of  the  wastes,— a  monument  of  mor- 
tality and  of  ancient  superstition,  and  the  frown- 
ing majesty  of  its  aspect  seemed  to  command  si- 
lence and  veneration.  The  chilly  dews  fell  thick,  > 
and  Mary,  fatigued  in  body,  and  harassed  in 
mind,  lay  almost  expiring  on  her  horse,  when 
they  stopped  under  an  arch  of  the  ruin.  She 
was  not  so  ill  as  to  be  insensible  to  the  objects 
around  her ;  the  awful  solitude  of  the  place, 
and  the  solemn  aspect  of  the  fabric,  whose  effect 
was  heightened  by  the  falling  glooms  of  even- 
ing, chilled  her  heart  with  horror ;  and  when 
they  took  her  from  the  horse,  she  shrieked  in 
the  agonies  of  a  last  despair.  They  bore  her 
over  loose  stones  to  a  part  of  the  building  which 
had  been  formerly  the  cloisters  of  the  abbey,  but 
which  was  now  fallen  to  decay,  and  overgrown 
with  ivy.  There  was,  however,  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  tnese  cloisters  a  nook,  which  had  with- 
stood with  hardier  strength  the  ravages  of  time ; 
the  roof  was  here  entire,  and  the  shattered  stan- 
chions of  the  casements  still  remained.  Hither 
they  carried  Mary,  and  laid  her  almost  lifeless 
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on  the  grassy  pavement,  while  some  of  the  ruf- 
fians hastened  to  light  a  fire  of  the  heath  and 
sticks  they  .could  pick  up.  They  took  out  their 
provisions,  and  placed  themselves  round  the  fire,  • 
where  they  had  not  been  long  seated,  when  the 
sound  of  distant  thunder  foretold  an  approach- 
ing storm.  A  violent  storm,  accompanied  with 
peals  which  shook  the  pile,  came  on.  They  were 
sheltered  from  the  heaviness  of  the  rain  ;  but 
the  long  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  which 
glanced  through  the  casements,  alarmed  them 
alL   The  shrieks  of  Mary  were  loud  and  con- 
tinued; and  the  fears  of  the  ruffians  did  not 
prevent  their  uttering  dreadful  imprecations  at 
her  distress :  one  of  them,  in  the  fury  of  his  re- 
sentment, swore  she  should  be  gagged ;  and  sei- 
zing her  resistless  hands  to  execute  the  purpose, 
her  cries  redoubled.  The  servants  who  had  be- 
trayed her  were  not  yet  so  entirely  lost  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  as  to  stand  regardless  of 
her  present  distress ;  though  they  could  not  re- 
sist the  temptations  of  a  Diibe,  they  were  un- 
willing their  lady  should  be  loaded  with  unne- 
cessary misery.   They  opposed  the  ruffians ;  a 
dispute  ensued ;  and  the  violence  of  the  contest 
arose  so  high,  that  they  determined  to  fight  for 
the  decision.   Amid  the  peals  of  thunder,  the 
oaths  and  execrations  of  the  combatants  added 
terror  to  the  scene.  The  strength  of  the  ruffians 
was  superior  to  that  of  their  opponents ;  and 
Alary,  beholding  victory  deciding  against  her- 
self, uttered  a  loud  scream,  when  the  attention 
of  the  whole  party  was  surprised  by  the  sound 
of  a  footstep  in  the  cloister.  Immediately  after 
a  man  rushed  into  the  place,  and  drawing  his 
sword,  demanded  the  cause  of  the  tumult.  Ma- 
ry, who  lay  almost  expiring  on  the  ground,  now 
raised  her  eyes  ;  but  what  were  her  sensations, 
when  she  raised  them  to  Alleyn  ! — who  now 
stood  before  her  petrified  with  horror !  Before 
he  could  fly  to  her  assistance,  the  attacks  of  the 
ruffians  obliged  him  to  defend  himself ;  he  par- 
ried their  blows  for  some  time,  but  he  must  in- 
evitably have  yielded  to  the  force  of  numbers, 
had  not  the  trampling  of  feet,  wliich  fast  ap- 
proached, called  off  for  a  moment  their  atten- 
tion.   In  an  instant  the  place  was  filled  with 
men.  The  astonishment  of  Alleyn  was,  if  pos- 
sible, now  increased  ;  for  the  Earl,  followed  by 
a  party,  now  entered.  The  Earl,  when  he  per- 
ceived Alleyn,  stood  at  the  entrance  aghast  ;— 
but  resuming  his  firmness,  he  bade  him  defend 
himself.  The  loud  voice  of  Osbert  recalled  Ma- 
ry, and  observing  their  menacing  attitudes,  she 
collected  just  strength  sufficient  to  throw  herself 
between  them.  Alleyn  dropped  his  sword,  and 
raised  her  from  the  ground ;  wiien  the  Earl  Tude- 
ly  pushed  him  away,  and  snatched  her  to  his 
heart — Hear  me,  Osbert,  was  all  she  could  say.— * 
Declare  who  brought  her  thither,  said  the  Earl 
sternly  to  Alleyn. — I  know  not,  replied  he ;  you 
must  ask  those  men  whom  your  people  have  se- 
cured. If  my  life  is  hateful  to  you,  strike ;  and 


Bpare  me  the  anguish  of  defending  it  against  the 
brother  of  Mary.— The  Earl  hesitated  in  sur- 
prise, and  the  generosity  of  Alleyn  called  a  blush 
into  his  face.  He  was  going  to  have  replied,  but 
was  interrupted  by  some  .of  his  men,  who  bad 
been  engaged  in  a  sharp  contest  with  the  ruf- 
fians, two  of  whom  they  had  secured,  and  now 
brought  to  their  lord  ;  the  rest  were  fled.  In 
the  person  of  one  of  them  the  Earl  discovered 
his  own  servant,  who,  .sinking  in  his  presence 
with  conscious  guilt,  fell  on  his  knees  imploring 
mercy. — Wretch,  said  the  Earl,  seizi  nghim,  and 
holding  his  sword  over  his  head,  declare  by 
whose  authority  you  have  acted,  and  all  you 
know  of  the  affair ; — remember  your  life  de- 
pends on  the  truth  of  your  assertions. — I'll  tell 
the  truth,  my  lord,  replied  the  trembling  wretch, 
and  nothing  else,  as  I  hope  for  mercy.  About 
three  weeks  ago, — no,  it  is  not  so  much  ;  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  when  I  was  sent  on  a  message 
to  the  Lady  Malcolm,  the  Count  de  Santmorin's 
gentleman— —The  Count  de  Santmorin !  re- 
echoed the  whole  company.    But  proceed,  said 
Osbert.— The  Count  de  Santmorin  s  gentleman 
called  me  into  a  private  room,  where  he  told  me 
to  wait  for  his  master,  who  would  soon  be  there. 
— Be  quick,  said  the  Earl,  proceed  to  facts.— I 
will,  my  lord :  the  Count  came  and  said  to  me, 
Robert,  I  have  observed  you,  and  I  think  yott 
can  be  faithful ;— he  said  so,  my  lord,— God  for- 
give me !— Well,  well,  proceed. — Where  was  I  ? 
—Oh  !  he  said,  I  think  you  can  be  faithful — 
Good  God  !  this  is  beyond  endurance  I  you  trifle, 
rascal,  with  my  patience,  to  give  your  associates 
time  for  escape;  be  brief,  or  you  die. — I  will, 
my  lord,  as  I  hope  for  life.    He  took  from  his 
'  pocket  a  handful  of  gold,  which  he  gave  me  ; — 
Can  you  be  secret,  Robert  ?  said  he. — Yes,  my 
Lord  Count,  said  I, — God  forgive  me! — Then  ob- 
serve what  I  say  to  you.  You  often  attend  your 
young  lady  in  her  rides  to  Dunbayne ! — What, 
then,  it  was  the  Count  de  Santmorin  who  com- 
missioned you  to  undertake  this  scheme  ! — Not  - 
me  only,  my  lord. — Answer  my  question ;  Was 
the  Count  the  author  of  this  plot? — He  was, 
my  lord. — And  where  is  he?  said  Osbert,  in  a 
stern  voice. — I  know  not,  my  lord. — Yon  know 
not !  Wretch  !  remember — your  life. — I  know 
not,  as  I  am  a  living  creature.    He  embarked, 
as  you  know,  my  lord,  not  far  from  the  castle 
Of  Dunbayne,  and  we  were  travelling  to  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  coast  to  meet  him,  when  we  were 
all  to  have  set  sail  for  Switzerland. — You  can- 
not be  ignorant  of  the  place  of  your  destination, 
said  the  Earl,  turning  to  the  other  prisoner ; 
where  is  your  employer  ? — That  is  not  for  me 
to  tell,  said  he,  in  a  sullen  tone. — Reveal  the  truth, 
said  the  Earl,  turning  towards  him  the  point  of 
the  sword,  or  we  will  find  a  way  to  make  you. 
^ — The  place  where  we  were  to  meet  the  Count 
had  no  name. — You  know  the  way  to  it. — 1  do.— 
Then  lead  me  thither.— Never ! — Never? — Your 
life  shall  answer  the  refusal,  said  Osbert,  point- 
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ing  the  sword  to  his  breast. — Strike  f  said  the 
Count,  throwing  off  the  cloak  which  had  con- 
cealed him ;  strike  !  and  rid  me  of  a  being  which 
passion  has  made  hateful  to  me  ; — strike  ! — 
and  mike  the  first  moment  of  my  entering 
this  place  the  last  of  my  guilt. — A  faint  scream 
was  uttered  by  Mary  ;  the  small  remains  of 
her  strength  forsook  her,  and  she  sunk  on  the 
pavement.  The  Earl  started  a  few  steps  back, 
and  stood  suspended  in  wonder.  The  looks  of 
the  whole  group  defy  description. — Take  a  sword* 
said  the  Earl,  recovering  himself,  and  defencr 
your  life. — Never,  my  lord,  never !  Though  I 
nave  been  hurried  by  the  force  of  passion  to  rob 
you  of  a  sister,  I  will  not  aggravate  my  guilt  by 
the  murder  of  the  brother.  Your  life  lias  al- 
ready been  once  endangered  through  my  means, 
though  not  by  my  design :  Heaven  knows  the 
anguish  which  that  accident  cost  me.  The  im- 
petuosity of  passion  impelled  me  onward  with 
irresistible  fury ;  it  urged  me  to  violate  the  sa- 
cred duties  of  gratitude— of  friendship— and  of 
humanity.  To  live  in  shame,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  is  a  living  death.  With  your 
sword  do  justice  to  yourself  and  virtue,  and 
spare  me  the  misery  of  long  comparing  what  I 
am  with  what  I  was. — Away :  you  trifle,  said  the 
Earl,  defend  yourself. — The  Count  repeated  his 
refusal. — Ana  you,  villain,  said  Osbert,  turning 
to  the  man  who  had  confessed  the  plot,  your 
pretended  ignorance  6f  the  presence  of  the  Count, 
your  perfidy,  shall  be  rewarded. — As  I  now  plead 
for  mercy,  my  lord,  I  knew  not  he  was  here. — 
The  fellow  speaks  truth,  said  the  Count ;  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  place  where  he  was  to  meet  me. 
I  was  approaching  this  spot  to  discover  myself 
to  the  dear  objectof  my  passion,  when  your  people 
surprised  and  took  me. — Mary  confirmed  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Count,  by  declaring  that  she  had 
not  till  that  moment  seen  him  since  she  quitted 
the  castle  of  Dunbayne.  She  pleaded  for  his 
life,  and  also  for  the  servants  who  had  opposed 
the  cruelty  of  their  comrades.— I  am  no  assassin, 
said  the  Earl ;  let  the  Count  take  a  sword,  and 
fight  me  on  equal  terms. — Shall  virtue  be  re- 
duced to  an  equality  with  vice  ?  said  the  Count. 

No,  my  lord  plunge  your  sword  in  my 

heart,  and  expiate  my  guilt.— The  Earl  still 
urged  him  to  defence ;  and  the  Count  still  per- 
sisted in  refusal.  Touched  by  the  recollection 
of  past  friendship,  and  grieved  that  a  soul  like 
the  Count's  should  ever  be  under  the  dominion 
of  vice,  Osbert  threw  down  his  sword,  and, 
overcome  with  a  sort  of  tenderness— Go,  my 
lord,  your  person  is  safe ;  and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  your  peace,  stretching  forth  his  hand,  take 
my  forgiveness.— The  Count,  overcome  by  his 
generosity,  and  by  a  sense  of  his  own  un worthi- 
ness, shrunk  back :  Forbear,  my  lord,  to  wound 
by  your  goodness  a  mind  already  too  sensible  of 
its  own  debasement ;  nor  excite  by  your  gene- 
rosity a  remorse  too  keen  to  be  endured.  Your 
reproaches  I  can  bear,— your  vengeance  I  so- 
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licit, — but  your  kindness  inflicts  a  torture  too 
exquisite  for  my  soul.  Never,  my  lord,  con- 
tinued he,  the  big  tear  swelling  in  his  eye, — 
never  more  shall  your  friendship  be  polluted  by 
my  unworthiness.  Since  you  will  not  satisfy 
justice  by  taking  my  life,  1  go  to  lose  it  in  the 
obscurity  of  distant  regions.  Yet,  ere  I  go, 
suffer  me  to  make  my  last  request  to  you,  and 
to  that  dear  lady  whom  I  have  thus  injured,  and 
on  whom  my  eyes  now  gaze  for  the  last  time  : — 
suffer  me  to  hope  that  you  will  blot  from  your 
memory  the  existence  of  Santmorin. — He  con- 
cluded the  sentence  with  a  groan,  which  vibra- 
ted upon  the  hearts  of  all  present ;  and  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  hurried  from  the  scene. 
The  Earl  had  turned  away  his  head  in  pity, 
and  when  he  again  looked  round  to  reply,  per- 
ceived that  the  Count  was  departed ;  he  follow- 
ed his  steps  through  the  cloister,— he  called — 
but  he  was  gone. 

Alleyn  had  observed  the  Count  with  a  mix- 
ture of  nity  and  admiration  ;  and  he  sighed  for 
the  weakness  of  human  nature. — How,  said  the 
Earl,  returning  eagerly  to  Alleyn,  how  can  I 
recompense  you  for  my  injurious  suspicions, 
and  my  injurious  treatment?  How  can  you 
forgive,  or  I  forget,  my  injustice  ?  But  the  mys- 
tery of  this  affair,  and  the  doubtful  appearance 
of  circumstances,  must  speak  for  me. — O  !  let 
us  talk  no  more  of  this,  iny  lord,  replied  Al- 
leyn, with  emotion  ;  let  us  only  rejoice  at  the 
safety  of  our  dear  lady,  and  offer  her  the  com- 
fort she  is  so  much  in  want  of. — The  fire  was 
rekindled,  and  the  Earl's  servants  laid  before 
him  some  wine  and  other  provisions.  Mary, 
who  had  not  tasted  any  food  since  she  left  the 
castle,  now  took  some  wine ;  it  revived  her,  and 
enabled  her  to  take  other  nourishment.  She 
inquired  what  happy  circumstance  had  enabled 
the  Earl  to  trace  tier  route.— Ever  since  I  dis- 
covered your  flight,  said  he,  I  have  been  in  > 
pursuit  of  you.  Chance  directed  me  over  these 
wilds,  when  I  was  driven  by  the  storm  to  seek 
shelter  among  these  ruins.  The  light  and  an 
uproar  of  voices  drew  me  to  the  cloister,  where, 
to  my  unutterable  astonishment,  I  discovered 
you  and  Alleyn :  spare  me  the  remembrance  of 
what  followed. — Alary  wished  to  inquire  what 
brought  Alleyn  to  the  place,  but  delicacy  kept 
her  silent  Osbert,  however,  whose  anxiety  for 
his  sister  had  hitherto  allowed  him  to  attend 
only  to  her,  now  relieved  her  from  the  pain  of 
lengthened  suspense. — By  what  strange  accident 
was  you  brought  hither  ?  said  he  to  Alleyn  ; 
and  what  motive  has  induced  you  so  long  to  ab- 
sent yourself  from  the  castle  ? — At  the  last  ques- 
tion Alleyn  blushed,  and  an  involuntary  sigh 
escaped  him.  Mary  understood  the  blush  and 
the  sigh,  and  awaited  his  reply  in  trembling 
emotion. — I  fled,  my  lord,  from  your  displea- 
sure, and  to  tear  myself  from  an  object  too  dan- 
gerous, alas !  for  my  peace.  I  Bought  to  wear 
away  in  absence  a  passion  which  must  ever  be 
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hopeless,  but  which,  I  now  perceive,  is  inter- 
woven with  my  existence.    But  forgive,  my 
lord,  the  inf-us  on  of  a  subjtct  which  is  pain- 
ful to  us  h!1.    With  acme  money,  and  a  few 
provisions,  I  left  my  'ati  er's  cotta.  c  ;  and  since 
that  time  have-  wandered  over  the  country,  a 
forlorn  and  misera  U-  being,  pas-sing  in v  nights 
in  the  huts  which  chance  thrt  w  in  my  way.  and 
designing  to  travel  onward,  and  to  enlist  myself 
in  the  service  of  my  country.    Night  overtook 
roe  on  these  wastes,  and  as  I  waiked  on.  com- 
fortless and  bewildered,  I  was  alarmed  by  dis- 
tant cries  of  distress.    I  quickened  my  pace; 
but  the  sound  which  should  have  directed  my 
steps  was  ceased,  and  a  chilling  sUenoe^ejnsued. 
As  I  stood  rousing,  and  uncertain  which  course 
to  take,  I  observed  a  feeble  light  break  through 
the  gloom ;  I  endeavoured  to  follow  its  rays ; 
it  led  me  to  these  ruins,  whose  solemn  appear- 
ance struck  me  with  a  momentary  dread.  A 
confused  murmur  of  voices  from  within  struck 
my  ear  ;  as  1  3tnod  hesitating  whether  to  enter, 
I  again  heard  those  shrieks  which  had  alarmed 
me.    I  followed  the  sound ;  it  led  roe  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cloister,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  I  discovered  a  party  of  men  engaged  in 
fight :  I  drew  my  sword  and  rushed  forward  ; 
and  the  sensations  which  I  felt,  on  perceiving 
the  Lady  Mary,  cannot  be  expressed !— Still, 
still  Heaven  destines  you  the  deliverer  of  Mary ! 
said  die  Earl,  gratitude  swelling  in  his  eyes ; 

0  !  that  I  could  remove  that  obstacle  which 
withholds  you  from  your  just  reward  ! — A  re- 
sponsive sigh  stole  from  Alleyn,  and  he  remain- 
ed silent.  Never  was  the  struggle  of  opposing 
feelings  more  violent,  than  that  which  now  agi- 
tated the  bosom  of  the  Earl.  The  worth  of 
Alleyn  arose  more  conspicuously  bright  from 
every  shade  with  which  misfortune  veiled  it. 

|  His  noble  and  disinterested  enthuu  asin  in  the 

1  cause  of  justice  bad  attached  him  to  the  Earl, 
:  and  had  engaged  him  in  a  course  of  enterprises 
i  and  of  dangers,  which  it  required  valour  to  un- 
!  dertake,  and  skill  and  perseverance  to  perform  ; 
vand  which  had  produced  services  for  which  no 

adequate  reward  could  be  found.  lie  had 
rescued  the  Earl  from  captivity  and  death,  and 
had  twice  preserved  Mary  in  dangers.  All  these 
circumstances  arose  in  strong  reflection  to  the 
mind  of  Osbert ;  but  the  darkness  of  prejudice 
and  ancient  pride  opposed  (heir  influence,  and 
weakened  their  effect. 

The  joy  which  Mary  felt  on  seeing  'Alleyn  in 
safety,  and  still  worthy  of  the  esteem  she  had 
ev<  r  home  him,  was  dashed  by  the  bitterness  of 
reflection  ;  and  reflection  imparted  a  melancholy 
which  added  to  the  languor  of  illness.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  ihey  quitted  the  abbey,  and  set  for- 
ward on  their  return  to  the  castle ;  the  Karl  in- 
sisting upon  Ale  ns  accompanying  them.  On 
the  way,  the  minds  of  the  party  were  variously 
and  silently  engaged.   The  Earl  ruminated  on 


the  conduct  of  Alleyn,  and  the  late  tcene ;  Mary 
dwelt  chiefly  on  the  virtues  of  her  lover,  and  on 
the  dangers  she  had  csca*>eel ;  and  Alle  yn  mused 
en  his  deflated  purpe>ses,  and  ant  eipatetl  future 
trials    The-  Karl's  thoughts,  howe  ver,  were  not 
>o  wholly  occuph  d  as  to  prevent  his  questioning 
tlx  servant  whohadben  employed  by  the  Count, 
concerning  the  farther  particular  s  of  his  scheme. 
The  words  of  the  Count,  importing  that  he  had 
once  already  endanger«  d  his  hie,  had  not  esca- 
wd  the  notice  of  the  Earl,  though  the  y  were 
rfttrred  in  a  moment  of  too  much  distraction  to 
suff  r  him  to  demand  an  explanation.  He  now 
inquired  of  the  man  concerning  the  mysterious 
scene  of  the  vaults. — Yuu,  I  suppose,  are  not  ig- 
norant who  were  the  persons  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived my  wound. — I,  my  lord,  had  no  concern 
in  that  affair  ;  wicked  as  I  am,  I  could  not  raise 
my  han<!8  against  your  life. — But  you  know  who 
did  ? — I — I— ye — yes,  my  lord,  I  was  afterwards 
told.  But  they  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  lord- 
ship.— Not  mean  to  hurt  me  !    "What  then  were 
their  designs  ;  and  who  were  the  p  ople  ?— That 
accident  happened  long  before  the  Count  ever 
spoke  to  me  e»f  his  purpose.    Indeed,  my  lord, 
I  had  no  hand  in  it ;  and  Heaven  knows  bow  I 

grieved  for  your  lordship ;  and  Well,  well, 

inform  me  who  were  the  persons  in  the  vaults, 
and  what  was  their  design. — I  was  told  by  a  fel- 
low-servant ;  but  he  matle  me  promise  to  be  se- 
cret :  but  it  is  proper  your  lordship  should  know 
all ;  and  I  hope  your  lordship  will  forgive  me 
for  having  listened  to  it.    Kobert,  said  he,  as 
we  were  talking  one  day  of  what  had  happened 
—  Robert,  said  he.  there  is  more  in  this  matter 
than  you  or  anybody  thinks  ;  but  it  is  not  for 
me  to  tell  all  I  know.  With  that,  I  begged  he 
would  tell  me  what  he  knew,  but  he  still  kept 
refusing.    I  prom i seel  him  faithfully  I  would 
not  tell ;  and  so  at  last  he  tolel  me. — Why,  there 
is  my  Lord  Count  there,  he  is  in  love  with  our 
young  lady  ;  and  to  be  sure  as  sweet  a  lady  she 
is  as  ever  eyes  looked  upon  ;  but  she  don't  like 
him  ;  and  so,  finding  himself  refuseel,  he  is  de- 
termined to  marry  her  at  any  rate,  and  means 
some  night  to  get  into  the  castle  and  carry  her 
off — What,  then !  was  it  the  Count  who  wound- 
ed me  ?   Be  quick  in  your  relation. — No,  my 
lord,  it  was  not  the  Count  himself — but  two  of 
his  people,  whom  he  had  sent  to  examine  the 
castle,  and  particularly  the  windowseif  my  young 
lady's  a|  artment,  from  whence  he  designed  to 
have  carrieel  her,  when  everything  was  ready  for 
execution.  These  men  were  let  within  the  walls 
through  a  way  under  ground,  which  leads  into 
the  vaults,  by  my  fellow-servant,  as  I  afterwards 
was  told,  and  they  escaped  through  the  same 
way.  Their  meeting  with  your  lordship  was  ac- 
cidental, and  they  fought  only  in  felf-elefence  ; 
for  they  had  no. orders  to  attack  anybody.— And 
who  is  the  villain  that  connived  at  that  scheme  ? 
—It  was  my  fellow-servant,  who  fled  with  the 
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Count's  people,  whom  he  himself  let  within  the 
ram  parts.  Forgive  me,  my  lord,  hut  I  did  not 
dare  tell ;  he  threatened  my  life,  if  I  betrayed 
the  secret. 

After  a  journey  of  fatigue  and  unpleasant  re- 
flections, they  arrived  on  the  second  morning  at 
the  castle  of  Athlin.  The  Countess,  during  the 
absence  of  her  son,  had  endured  a  state  of  dread- 
ful suspense.  The  Baroness,  in  her  friendship, 
had  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  distress  by  her 
constant  presence ;  she  was  engaged  in  this  ami- 
able office  when  the  trampling  of  horses  in  tfle 
court  reached  the  ears  of  Matilda.  It  is  my  son, 
said  she,  rising  from  her  chair ;— it  is  my  son ; 
he  brings  me  life  or  death  ! — She  said  no  more, 
but  rushed  into  the  hall,  and  in  a  moment  after 
clasped  her  almost  expiring  daughter  to  her  bo- 
som. The  transport  of  the  scene  repelled  utter- 
ance ;  sobs  and  tears  were  all  that  could  be  given. 
The  general  joy,  however,  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  Baroness,  who  had  followed  Matil- 
da into  the  hall,  and  who  now  fell  senseless  to 
the  ground  ;  delight  yielded  to  surprise,  and  to 
the  business  of  assisting  the  object  of  it.  On  reco- 
vering, the  Baroness  looked  wildly  round  her : — 
Was  it  a  vision  that  I  saw,  or  a  reality  ?  The 
whole  company  moved  their  eyes  round  the  hall, 

but  could  discover  nothing  extraordinary  1 1  was 

himself,  his  very  air,  his  features,  that  benign 
countenance  which  I  have  so  often  contemplated 
in  imagination !— Her  eyes  still  seemed  in  search 
of  some  ideal  object ;  and  they  began  to  doubt 
whether  a  sudden  frenzy  had  not  seized  her  brain. 
— Ah,  again !  said  she,  and  instantly  relapsed. — 
Their  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  the  door, 
on  which  she  gazed*;  it  was  Alley n,  who  had 
entered  with  water  which  he  had  fetched  for 
the  Countess,  and  on  whom  the  attention  of  all 
present  was  now  centred.  He  approached,  ig- 
norant of  what  had  happened,  and  his  surprise 
was  great,  when  the  Baroness,  reviving,  fixed  her 
eyes  mournfully  upon  him,  and  asked  him  to 
uncover  his  arm.  It  is— it  is  my  Philip  !  said 
Bhe,  with  strong  emotion ;  I  have  indeed  found 
my  long-lost  child ;  that  strawberry  on  his  arm 
confirms  the  decision.  Send  for  the  man  who 
calls  himself  your  father,  and  for  my  servant 
Patrick.  The  sensations  of  the  mother  and  the 
son  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  descri- 
bed ;  those  of  Mary  were  little  inferior  to  theirs ; 
and  the  whole  company  awaited  with  trembling 
eagerness,  the  arrival  of  the  two  persons  whose 
testimony  was  to  decide  this  interesting  affair. 
They  came. — This  young  man  you  call  your 
son  r  said  the  Baroness. — I  do,  an  please  your 
ladyship,  he  replied,  with  a  degree  of  confusion 
which  belied  his  words.  When  Patrick  came, 
his  instant  surprise  on  seeing  the  old  man  decla- 
red the  truth.— Do  you  know  this  person  ?  said 
the  Baroness  to  Patnck. — Yes,  my  lady,  I  know 
him  too  well ;  it  was  to  him  I  gave  your  infant 
son. — The  old  man  started  with  surprise.  Is  that 
youth  the  son  of  your  ladyship  ? — Yes ! — Then 


God  forgive  me  for  having  thus  long  detained 
him  from  you  !  But  I  was  ignorant  of  his  birth, 
and  received  him  into  my  cottage  as  a  foundling, 
succoured  by  Lord  Malcolm  a  compassion. — The 
whole  company  crowded  round  them.  Alleyn 
fell  at  the  feet  of  his  mother,  and  bathed  her 
hand  with  his  tears. — Gracious  God !  for  what 
hast  thou  reserved  me ! — He  could  say  no 
more.  The  Baroness  raised  him,  and  again 
pressed  him  in  transport  to  her  heart.  It  was 
some  time  before  either  of  them  could  speak ; 
and  all  present  were  too  much  affected  to  inter- 
rupt the  silence.  At  length  the  Baroness  pre- 
sented Laura  to  her  brother. — Such  a  mother ! 
and  have  I  such  a  sister !  said  he. — Laura  wept 
silently  upon  his  neck  the  joy  of  her  heart.  The 
Earl  was  the  first  who  recovered  composure  suf- 
ficient to  congratulate  Alleyn  ;  and  embracing 
him— O  !  happy  moment,  when  I  can  indeed  em- 
brace you  as  my  brother  !  The  whole  company 
now  poured  forth  their  joy  and  their  congratu- 
lations ;— all  but  Mary,  whose  emotions  almost 
overcame  her,  and  were  too  powerful  for  utter- 
ance. 

The  company  now  adjourned  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  Mary  withdrew  to  take  that  repose 
she  so  much  required.  She  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered in  a  few  hours  to  join  her  friends  in  the 
banquetting-room. 

After  the  transports  of  the  scene  were  subsi- 
ded— I  have  yet  much  to  hope  and  much  to  fear, 
said  Philip  Malcolm,  who  was  yet  Alleyn  in 
everything  but  in  name.  You,  madam,  address- 
ing the  Baroness,  you  will  willingly  become  my 
advocate  with  her  whom  I  have  so  long  and  so 
ardently  loved — May  I  hope,  continued  he,  ta- 
king tenderly  the  hand  of  Mary,  who  stood 
trembling  by,  that  you  have  not  been  insensi- 
ble to  my  long  attachment,  and  that  you  will 
confirm  the  happiness  which  is  now  offered 
me  ?  A  smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  broke  through 
the  melancholy  which  had  long  clouded  her  fea- 
tures, and  which  even  the  present  discovery  had 
not  been  able  entirely  to  dissipate,  and  her  eye 
gave  the  consent  which  her  tongue  refused  to 
utter. 

The  conversation,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  was  occupied  by  the  subject  of  the  disco- 
very, and  with  a  recital  of  Mary's  adventure.  It 
was  determined  that  on  the  morrow  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Earl  should  be  concluded. 

On  this  happy  discovery,  the  Earl  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  castle  to  be  thrown  open  ;  mirth  and 
festivity  resounded  through  the  walls,  and  the 
evening  closed  in  universal  rejoicings. 

On  the  following  morn,  the  chapel  of  the  cas- 
tle was  decorated  for  the  marriage  of  the  Earl ; 
who,  with  Laura,  came  attended  by  Philip,  now 
Baron  Malcolm,  by  Mary,  and  the  whole  fami- 
ly. When  they  approached  the  altar,  the  Earl 
addressing  himself  to  his  bride, — Now,  my  Lau- 
ra, said  he,  we  may  celebrate  those  nuptials 
which  have  twice  been  so  painfully  interrupted, 
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and  which  are  to  crown  roe  with  felicity  •  This  whose  peculiar  attributes  they  are,  clears  a  war 
day  shall  unite  our  families  in  a  double  mar-  the  clouds  of  error,  and  even  in  this  world  es- 
riage,  and  reward  the  worth  of  my  friend.  It  is  .tablishes  his  throne  of  justice. 
now  seen  that  those  virtues  which  stimulated  The  Earl  stepped  forward,  and  joining  the 
him  to  prosecute  for  another  the  cause  of  jus-  hands  of  Philip  and  Mary,  Surely,  said  he,  this 
tice,  mysteriously  urged  him  to  the  recovery  of  is  a  moment  of  perfect  happiness ! — I  can  now  rc- 
his  rights.  Virtue  may  for  a  time  be  pursued  ward  those  virtues  which  I  have  ever  loved  ;  and 
by  misfortune, — and  justice  be  obscured  by  the  those  services  to  which  every  gift  must  be  in- 
transient  triumphs  of  vice ;— but  the  Power  adequate,  but  this  I  now  bestow. 
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